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THE    SPECIAL    COMMISSION. 

VOL.    IV. 


ROYAL    COURTS    OF    JUSTICE. 

WEDNESDAY,    JULY    17,    1889. 


{Before  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  Hannen,  Mk.  Justice  Day,  and   Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith, 

Commissioners.) 


The  Special  Commission  held  their  108th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Oourt  of  the  Koyal  Courts  of 
Justice . 

The  counsel  representing  The  Times  are  the  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  R.  Webster,  Q.C.),  Sir  H.  James,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  Blr.  W.  Graham,  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Askwith,  of  the  English  Bar,  and  Mr.  John  Atkinson, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bonan,  Q.C.,  of  the  Irish  Bar. 

Mr.  George  Lewis  was  present,  it  was  understood, 
in  the  interests  of  the  members  charged. 

Od  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  M.P., 
was  continued  by  SiB  H.  James.  The  witness  spoke 
in  a  low  tone,  and  his  answers  were  frequently  almost 
inaudible  in  the  body  of  the  Court. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881  did  you  interest 
yourself  in  the  appointment  of  different  officers  of  the 
Land  League  in  your  district  ? — I  did  not. 

Had  you  any  particular  district  which  you  considered 
to  be  under  your  superintendence  more  than  any  other  ? 
—No.  Sometimes  I  went  to  Youghal,  or  to  Roscom- 
mon or  Limerick — anywhere  where  there  was  most 
need  for  ray  presence. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Martin  O'Halloran  ? — 
Very  well. 

Was  he  secretary  of  the  Kiltulla  branch  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Well.  I  could  not  say  he  was.  He  hardly 
knew  how  to  read  or  write  ;  he  woulfi  be  a  very  bad 
secretary. 

Was  he  appointed  as  secretary  ?— I  could  not  tell 
you.  I  know  he  was  a  member  of  the  branch,  and  a 
very  prominent  member. 


Did  you  know  also  a  man  named  Timothy  Doolan 
— I  did  not. 

Not  by  that  name  ?— No,I  do  not  recollect  him.  My 
memory  is  very  bad  as  to  names,  moving  about  so 
much. 

That  is  quite  reasonable.  Well,  as  you  say  you  do 
not  know  him,  perhaps  it  is  no  use  asking  you  ;  but 
was  not  he  also  appointed  secretary  to  the  Kiltulla 
branch,  after  O'Halloran  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  I  could 
not  tell  you.  The  only  member  of  the  Kiltulla  branch 
I  did  know  is  O'Halloran  himself. 

Did  not  you  yourself  appoint  him  ? — No.  The 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  branches  themselves. 
They  were  always  elected. 

Was  O'Halloran  known  to  you  as  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  Society  ? — Never. 

1  see  that  Michael  O'gullivan,  in  writing  to  you  in 
a  letter  which  has  already  been  put  in,  speaks  of  cer- 
tain persons  being  appointed.  Do  you  recollect  that 
letter  ? — I  have  no  recollection. 

Now,  going  back  to  your  visit  to  Paris,  you  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Paris,  beyond  the  one  of  which  you 
6poke,in  April  and  May,  1882  ?— Yes.  I  think  I  paid 
three  or  four  visits  to  Paris.  I  may  have  gone  there 
in  December,  1882,  and  April,  1883. 

What  did  you  go  to  Paris  for  on  the  second  occa- 
sion ? — I  had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  transact 
specially  with  Egan  and  to  arrange  about,  and  I 
wanted  to  consult  him  on  political  matters.  He  was 
a  very  old  and  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  I  was 
very   confidential  with  him   on  political  subjects.     I 
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was  also  advised  by  my  medical  adviser  to  go  to  the 
Contlaent. 

Egau  was  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the  League  ? — He 
was. 

You  have  never  seen  Egan  since  May,  1882,  in  Ire- 
land ? — I  heard  he  was  over. 

Yes  ;  but  after  May,1882,you  never  saw  him  in  Ire- 
land ? — I  do  not  think  I  did.     I  heard  of  him. 

You  also  went  specially  to  Paris  in  December, 
1882,  to  audit  the  accounts  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  in  December. 

Well,  I  am  taking  your  own  diary.  What  was  the 
special  business  you  spoke  of  just  now  which  you  had 
to  transact  with  Egan  ? — There  were  various  sums  of 
money  which  I  had  in  connexion  with  people  in  my 
locality. 

Had  you  been  receiving  money  from  Egan  ? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

Have  you  any  full  accountof  the  money  you  received 
from  Egan  as  treasurer  of  the  Laud  League  ? — None 
whatever  ;  sometimes  1  paid  out  of  my  own  money, 
and  when  that  ran  out  I  wrote  for  more. 

But  as  a  faithful  steward  did  you  not  keep  any 
account  of  the  money  you  received  ? — I  simply  sent 
the  receipts  and  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  my 
money  ;  I  was  very  careful  about  that  ;  but  I  kept 
no  memorandum. 

You  sent  the  vouchers  to  Egan  ? — I  sent  them  per- 
haps to  the  central  branch  in  Dublin.  I  secured  that 
at  all  events  some  confidential  man  should  get  the 
vouchers. 

Can  you  say,  if  they  were  not  sent  to  Egan, to  whom 
as  a  confidential  m.an  you  did  send  them  ? — I  think 
it  was  to  the  central  branch. 

Can  you  particularize  at  all  ? — I  used  to  write  to 
the  treasurer  to  the  executive.  Mr.  W.  F.  Maloney 
was  treasurer  at  that  time.     I  might  write  to  him. 

On  the  visit  to  Paris  in  December,  1882,  which  I 
will  call  the  audit  visit,  who  were  the  gentlemen 
who  assisted  you  in  the  audit  ? — Mr.  Dillon  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  and  could  not  go  over.  Father 
Sheehy  was  an  auditor.  Mr.  Dillon  made  a  separate 
audit. 

Did  Mr.  Egan  present  a  balance-sheet  to  you  ? — ^He 
presented  all  his  books  and  balanced  them.  He  bad 
kept  afuU  and  businesslike  record  of  the  expenditure . 

Of  receipts  and  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

Which  gave  all  the  information  to  you  that  you  re- 
quired as  an  auditor  ? — All. 

Did  he  produce  vouchers  to  you  also  ? — Yes  ;  not  in 
all  cases. 

Did  he  also  make  any  balance-sheet  to  be  shown  to 
the  executive  in  Dublin  or  to  anybody  else  ? — There 
was  a  memorandum  of  the  totals.  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  be  made  out  a  balance-sheet  proper.  There 
was  a  memorandum, certainly.  There  were  a  few  items 
on  it ;  it  was  a  mere  slip  of  paper.  I  signed  the  docu- 
ments when  I  had  examined  the  accounts. 

Do  you  know  what  has_ become  of  that  document  ? — 
I  do  not  know  ;    Egan  got  it  printed. 


Is  this  the  memorandum  (handing  document  to  wit- 
ness) ? — That  is  not  what  Egan  got  printed.  It  was 
nothing  except  the  statement  that  his  accounts  were 
correct.     I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it. 

Were  all  your  papers  seized  and  returned  to  you 
after  copies  had  been  taken  ?  Was  that  docimaent 
taken  in  April,  1883,  when  your  house  was  searched  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  was  ;  I  do  not  know  what  became 
of  it  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  seized  at  the  time.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  after  the  seizure  had  been  made  I 
may  have  destroyed  documents  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  Government  from  knowing  all  that  had 
passed. 

You  have  had  now  submitted  to  you  copies  of  the 
documents  which  were  seized  in  your  house  ;  does  it 
occur  to  you  that  there  were  any  other  documents 
seized  of  which  printed  copies  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  you  ?—I  think  the  printed  copies  are  not 
one  fourth  part  of  what  were  seized  in  my  house. 

Do  the  documents  which  were  returned  to  you  repre- 
sent all  the  documents  originally  seized  ? — They  do. 

Then  you  say  that  after  the  seizure  you  destroyed 
documents  ;  was  this  memorandum  returned  to  you 
amongst  the  documents  seized  in  April.  1883  ? — There  was 
such  a  large  number  of  documents  that  it  is  very  hard 
for  me  to  tell  ;  but  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me  it 
was  not  among  those  documents.  1  got  a  memorandum 
from  the  police  concerning  the  documents.  They  were 
all  returned  to  me  except  one. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  accounts  which  you 
audited  for  Egan  showed  the  transfer  of  any  large  sum 
of  money  to  America  ? — There  was  some  money  in 
American  securities— railway  securities,  I  think. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  ;  was  a  sum  as  large  as 
$100,000  sent  to  a  particular  person  in  America  ? — 
There  was  no  account  that  led  me  to  suppose  that 
such  a  sum  had  been  sent  to  America,  or  the  twentieth 
part  of  it. 

Did  the  accounts  show  that  the  receipts  from 
America  for  money  to  be  distributed  for  relief 
amounted  to  $530,000  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that  ;  I 
have  no  recollection  of  items  ;  it  is  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  The  only  two  items  I  remember  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  thing  are  items  of  £10,000  to 
newspapers  and  £6,000  nr  £7,000  for  law  expeiLses. 

You  say  you  do  not  recollect  a  large  sum  of  money 
being  re'sent  to  America  ? — No,  if  there  had  been 
such  a  sum  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to  take 
special  note  of  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  sum  which  Egan  acknowledged 
to  have  received  up  to  the  date  of  the  audit ;  whether 
a  sum  of  S530,000  is  not  acknowledged  by  Egan  to 
have  been  received  from  American  sources  f— I  could 
not  tell  you  that  ;  I  know  there  was  a  very  large 
sum. 

Now  I  have  the  date  of  April  3,  1883,  as  the  date 
when  your  house  was  searched  ;  that  is  your  private 
residence  at  Ballinasloe  ? — Yes. 

On  the  11th  of  April  we  find  from  your  diary  that 
you  leave  for  Dublin  ? — Yes. 
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And  on  the  25th  of  April  1  think  yon  left  for 
France  ? — Yea. 

Did  you  at  this  time  receive  any  money  from  Mr. 
Farnell  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  received  some  money  on  certain 
occasions  for  organization  in  1880  and  1881. 

I  am  speaking  of  this  particular  time  ? — I  have  no 
special  recollection  of  receiving  money. 

You  went  from  Paris  to  America  ? — Yes. 

And  your  house  was  searched  on  the  3d  of  April  and 
your  documents  were  seized  ? — Yes. 

And  these  are  the  documents  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ?— Yes. 

I  see  that  on  the  21st  of  March  Mr.  Farnell  paid 
you  a  sum  of  £50  ? — Yes,  he  gave  me  a  sum  of  £50. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  the  date. 

Have  yoa  any  recollection  of  what  that  sum 
was  for  ? — I  think  ib  was  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  prisoners.  If  >you  compare  the  date 
in  my  diary  with  that  of  Kelly's  letter,  that  will  fix 
the  date. 

There  is  a  letter  to  you  from  Kelly  on  March  16, 
1883.  "  '  Queen  V.  Cormican.'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been 
expecting  to  hear  from  you  according  to  promise. 
Yours, W.  P.  Kelly.  I  shall  expect  cheque  by  return  of 
post."  In  another  letter  on  the  2d  of  April  he  says  : — "I 
have  issued  writ  of  siunmons  herein,  not  having  heard 
from  you  according  to  promise.  Perhaps  you  will  name 
a  solicitor  to  accept  service.  Yours,  W.  P.  Kelly." 
— I  will  tell  you  about  this.  I  agreed  to  give  Kelly 
£50  for  defending  those  prisoners.  The  prisoners, 
about  15  of  them,  had  been  arrested  for  blowing  up  or 
attempting  to  blow  up  Weston-house.  The  Ladies' 
Land  League  had  engaged  a  solicitor  of  the  name  of 
Ryan  to  defend  those  prisoners.  Eyan,  I  believe,  was 
not  a  proper  qualified  man, 'and  whether  he  did  not 
like  to  go  before  the  Judge  not  having  the  necessary 
qualification  as  a  solicitor,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
just  as  the  trial  was  coming  off  Byan  disappeared. 

But  the  Weston-house  affair  did  not  take  place  until 
the  25th  of  March,  1882,  and  I  am  dealing  with  this 
payment  which  is  on  the  16th  of  March,  so  I  think 
there  is  some  confusion  here. — The  case  of  ' '  The  Queen 
V.  Cormican  ' '  was  certainly  in  1883.  The  explosion  was 
in  1882 .  I  was  stating,  when  you  interrupted  me ,  that  the 
solicitor  for  these  people  had  disappeared,  and  when 
they  came  up  they  found  themselves  betrayed  by  their 
lawyer.  I  thought  it  a  very  hard  case,  because  there  were 
a  number  of  people  involved,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances I  at  once  engaged  Kelly  and  gave  him  £50  on 
my  own  personal  responsibility.  I  afterwards  wrote 
to  Mr.  Pamell  telling  him  there  was  a  case  in  which 
I  had  made  myself  personttUy  responsible  for  the 
expenses. 

,  The  Pkesident. — The  name  of  Weston-house  does 
not  recall  the  circumstance  to  me. 
I  Sir  H.  James. — An  explosion  took  place  at 
Weston-house  on  March  2,  1882,  my  Lord.  Mr. 
Harris  points  out  that  this  letter  in  the  case  of 
"  The  Queen  v.  Cormican  "  is  dated  March,  1883. 
Jifo  doubt  there   was   some   delay   in   effecting   the 


arrests  in  connexion  with  the  explosion.  (To 
witness.)  I  think  you  left  your  home  in  April,  1883^ 
and,  proceeding  through  Paris,  you  reached  New  Yorl: 
in  June,  1883.  What  was  the  object  of  your  going  to 
America  ? — My  first  visit  to  France  was  made  with 
the  object  of  getting  some  money  from  Mr.  Egan  to 
go  to  America.  I  went  to  America  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  money  for  my  family.  Then  the  murder 
of  Cavendish  took  place,  and  I  thought  I  might  be 
thought  to  be  running  away,  and  I  came  back.  At 
the  same  time  I  kept  the  idea  of  going  to  America 
in  my  head.  When  I  got  as  far  as  London  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  go  home  lest  I  should  be  arrested  on 
some  charge  or  other.  I  was  at  that  time  under 
police  surveillance.  Another  reason  for  my  going  to 
America  was  that  my  wife  had  got  into  a  very 
nervous  state  from  fear  of  my  arrest,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  go  away. 

Very  well,  you  landed  in  America  in  the  middle  of 
June,  1883,  and  I  believe  on  landing  you  went  at 
once  to  the  Irish  World  office  ? — It  is  not  true  that  I 
called  there  at  once.  I  called  there  some  time  after. 

Did  you  fiud  some  old  friends  assembled  there  to 
meet  you  ? — I  did. 

Had  Bgan  got  to  New  York  at  that  time  ? — He  was  in 
America, but  I  do  not  think  he  had  got  to  Now  York. 

Was  Sheridan  in  America  then  ? — He  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  Ireland  since? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  know  Frank  Byrne  ? — Well,  only  very 
slightly.  I  knew  who  he  was.  I  did  not  see  Byrne 
in  New  York  nor  in  America  at  all.  I  have  never 
seen  him  in  Ireland.  John  Walsh  I  met  by  accident 
in  Newhaven.  I  have  never  seen  him  in  Ireland 
since.  I  also  met  Brennan  in  America.  I  have 
never  seen  him  in  Ireland  since.  I  only  met  "  Trans- 
atlantic "  once  in  my  life. 

I  am  going  to  put  to  yoa  an  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  you  which  appeared  in  the  Irieh  World 
of  June  23,  1883,     Is  this  a  true  account?  : — 

"  Eeporter. — Coming  so  recently  from  Ireland  you 
must  know  the  state  of  public  opinion  there,  especi- 
ally as  regards  the  dynamite  party. 

"  Mr.  Harris. — That  is  a  subject  on  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak.  If  I  said  anything  condemnatory  of 
those  men,  it  would  in  some  degree  be  an  endorse* 
ment  of  the  brutal  bowlings  of  the  English  Press  and 
the  murder  policy  of  the  Government.  If  I  said 
anything  in  their  justification  it  might  tell  against  the 
men  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  associated 
when  at  home." 

Is  that  correct  ? — As  far  aa  I  can  recollect  I  think  1 
made  use  of  those  expressions.  It  was  an  impromptu 
interview. 

That  may  be.    The  account  goes  on  : — 

"  Beporter. — Apart  from  practical  politics  I  do  not 
think  you  would  compromise  yourself  or  anybody  else 
by  giving  your  opinion,  say  as  an  abstract  question  ? 

"  Mr.  Harris. — I  am  not  quite  sure  on  that  head  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  theology  is  aware  that  a  nation  or  an 
individual  has  a  perfect  right  to  save  itself  from 
destruction  by  every  means  within  its  power.  John 
Locke  is  very  clear  on  this  matteri  eBi>eciall7  is  his 
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chapters  on  war  and  slavery.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  in 
politics  we  should  never  separate  the  abstract  from 
the  concrete,  especially  when  large  masses  of  the 
people  have  to  be  moved,  and  the  concrete  in  politics 
is  composed  of  many  factors,  foremost  among  which 
is  public  opinion — not  alone  the  pilblic  opinion  of  our 
own  country,  but  of  all  other  countries,  for  every  day 
the  countries  of  the  world  are  assuming  more  and 
more  the  character  of  one  great   commonwealth  ?" 

Witness. — I  rather  think  I  used  those  expressions. 

Did  you  become  a  correspondent  of  a  newspaper 
called  the  Citizen  ? — I  wrote  one  or  two  letters  for 
it,  and  I  never  got  paid  for  them.     (A  laugh.) 

Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  you  ceased  to  write  for 
it  ? — No,  Sir,  it  was  not.  I  fouild  that  Other  men  were 
Writing  letters  in  it  that  were  rather  too  strong  for  me. 

Did  that  paper  belong  to  Mr.  Finerty  ? — I  thihfc 
it  did.     I  was  never  introduced  to  Finerty. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Dunn  ? — Yes,  I  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  Dunn. 

I  see  in  your  diary  you  have  the  following  : — 
"  May  17,  1882,  Got  letter  from  Dunn  asking  me 
to  correspond  for  the  Citizen,  letter  dated  April  7. 
May  28,  Writing  correspondence  for  Citizen.  May  29, 
Editor  of  Citizen,  Bryan  Block,  &c.,  30,  Finished 
letter  to  Citizen.  31;  Posted  letter  to  Citiien  con- 
taining 102  pages.  Motiday,  June  6,  1882,  Writing 
letter  to  Citizen.  June  24,  Eesumed  writing  to 
Citizen  "  ? — Yes,  that  was  Finerty's  paper. 

Have  you  seen  the  paper  at  all  ? — I  got  some  two  or 
three  numbers  of  it  at  that  time. 

Did  you  gather  from  them  that  it  was  a  paper  that 
advocated  dynamite  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  may  say  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  my  failure  in  America  was  that 
the  dynamite  party  was  so  strong.  At  one  of  the  con- 
ventions I  attended  a  resolution  was  brought  forward 
by  the  committee  approving  of  a  dynamite  policy.  I 
told  them  I  could  not  endorse  that  policy,  and  sooner 
than  let  me  withdraw  from  the  convention  they  with- 
drew the  resolution. 

Was  Sheridan  in  communication  with  yon  when  you 
were  in  America  in  October,  1883  ? — I  did  not  meet 
him  very  frequently  in  America. 

Did  you  know  of  his  lecturing  at  the  fiorticultural- 
hall  in  Philadelphia  ? — I  think  not.  I  met  Sheridan 
several  times  at  Ford's  office.  I  continued  to  meet 
him  accidentally  until  I  left  America.  I  have  never 
corresponded  with  him  since.  I  rather  think  he  ad- 
vocated dynamite. 

Would  you  say  that  Mr.  Sheridan  Was  the  kind  of 
man  who  would  not  be  suspected  of  doing  any  crime 
or  having  anything  to  do  wibh  assassination  ?  Would 
you  give  him  that  character  ? — I  would  be  inclined  to 
give  him  that  character  as  acting  against  individuals, 
but  as  taking  action  against  the  Ctoverhment  of  Eng- 
land I  wbiild  not. 

Of  course  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  dynamite 
explosions  might  cause  the  death  of  innocent  persons  ? 
— Well,  there  were  explosions  here,  and  no  deaths 
resulted  from  them. 

Now,  during  the  period  when  yon  did  take  jfSrfi  iii. 


Land  League  and  National  League  ailairs,  did  you 
know  any  of  the  persons  who  were  carrying  on  the 
business  of  those  organizations  ?  Did  you  know  Mr.  J. 
P.  Quinn  ?— I  did.  (To  the  Court.)  I  wish  to  remark, 
my  Lords,  that  I  do  not  think  that  Sheridan,  whatever 
he  advocated,  would  have  taken  practical  action  in 
the  direction  of  taking  human  life. 

In  relation  to  what  yon  have  just  said,  do  ydu  think 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  would  wish  a  hearty  Godspeed  to 
all  who  worked  for  Ireland  in  any  way,  including  ex- 
plosions by  dynamite  ? — I  rather  think  so.  His  posi- 
tion was  as  I  have  expressed  it  before. 

Very  well.  You  knew  Mr.  Quinn,  the  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  old  Land  League  ? — HeS. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  National  League  ? 
—Yes. 

When  did  you  see  hin}  last  ?— When  I  was  last  in 
Dublin,  I  think. 

Can  you  give  me  any  reason  whatever  why  Mr, 
Quinn  should  not  appear  before  this  Commission  as  a 
witness  ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  reason. 

Did  you  also  know  Mr.  Doyle  ? — Yes.  He  was  one 
of  the  ordinary  clerks  of  the  League.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  saw  Mr.  Doyle.  I  may  have  met  him  as 
a  reporter  at  some  meeting.  I  cannot  give  you  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  attend  before  the  Commis- 
sioii  except  that  there  are  many  persons  who  objected 
altogether  to  the  Commission  when  it  was  appointed, 
and  Mr.  Doyle  may  be  one  of  them. 

When  did  you  see  Mr.  W.  F.  Maloney  last  ?— I  saw 
him  in  London  about  12  months  ago.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  he  should  not  attend  the  Commis- 
Bioh,  except  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  gone  through'  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  has  become  dissatisfied  with 
and  soured  by  politics  and  politicians.  I  did  not 
know  Brady,  of  the  English  Land  League.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Campbell  was  acting  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Parnell 
and  at  one  time  as  secretary  to  the  Land  League.  I 
have  seen  him  here  in  Court.  I  knew  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  old  Land  League,  hut  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
books. 

Do  yoii  know  of  his  having  had  any  connexion  with 
the  Nd-rent  Manifesto  in  1881  ? — I  do  not.  I  was 
in  gaol  at  the  time. 

Yes,  you  are  right  ;  but  you  have  seen  him  in  Court 
frorn  tirhe  to  time.  Have  you  any  suggestiori  to  make 
why  Mr.  Campbell  should  not  be  called  as  a  witness  ? 
Of  course  we  know  he  was  called  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, but  have  yon  any  reason  to  give  why  he  should 
not  give  us  ihforihation  on  the  Subject  of  the  Land 
League  ?— No. 

Werfe  you  present  in  Court  on  March  30  of  the 
present  year  when  my  leathed  friend  Sir  Charles 
Kussell  made  his  statement  as  to  calling  witnesses  ? 
— I  think  I  was. 

Did  you  hear  my  learned  friend,  referring  to  Mr. 
John  Dilloh,  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  him, 
every  member  of  Parliament  who  was  ihclnded  in  the 
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list  of  incriminated  persons  would  be  called  ? — I 
heard  him  use  that  expression,  I  think. 

Have  you  seen  the  Messrs.  Redmond  in  Court  daring 
the  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

Has  Mr.  Cox  been  in  Court  ?— I  think  he  has. 

Was  he  known  to  you  at  all  as  an  organizer  of  the 
Land  League  ? — No.  He  may  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  iu  working  a  district.  There  were  a  great  many 
men  who  did  that.    Ho  may  have  been  one  of  them. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  John  Barry  take  an  active  part  ? 
'  -No,  not  an  active  part. 

Was  he  connected  with  you  at  all  iu  the  Irish  Ke- 
publioan  Brotherhood  times  ? — I  may  have  met  him. 
Was  Mr.  Nolan  known  to  you  as  a  Land  Leaguer? — No, 

Nor  in  old  times  ?— No,  nor  in  old  times. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  have  only  now  to  deal  with  your 
speeches,  Mr.  Harris. 

Witness  (addressing  the  Court). — My  Lords,  there 
were  very  serious  allegations  made  against  me  by  the 
Attorney-General,  and  I  should  be  glad  that  my  exami- 
nation should  be  as  exhaustive  as  possible,  as  it  is 
only  by  an  exhaustive  examination  that  I  can  get  the 
opportunity  of  clearing  my  character. 

The  President. — Sir  Henry  James  was  going  to 
take  up  another  branch  of  the  subject.  When  he  has 
done  I  will  invite  you  to  say  anything  you  wish  to  say. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  am  sorry  I  have  been  obliged 
to  examine  you  at  such  length,  Mr.  Harris. 
I  have  only  a  few  other  things  to  ask  you  about  now. 

The  Peesidest. — He  seems  to  be  inviting  yon  to 
examine  him  further. 

Witness. — By  a  fall  and  exhaustive  examination 
you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  the 
Btatements  of  witnesses,  and  more  especially  the 
savage  (attack  made  upon  me  by  the  Attorney-General. 

Sib  H.  James  (to  witness). — Were  you  aware  that 
during  1881  Mr.  J.  E.Cox  was  receiving  a  salary.'  I 
find  these  entries  :— "  March  12,  1881,  'J.  R.  Cox, 
salary  £30  ;  13th,  J.K.  Cox,  £31  lOs. ;  prisoners.  Gal- 
way,  £75."  These  appear  in  the  Hibernian  Bank  account. 
Do  you  know  what  those  moneys  were  paid  for  ?— 
No,  I  never  took  any  notice  whatever  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  office. Mywork  lay  in  a  ditferent  direction. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  got  the  exact 
amounts.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  assist  me, 
but  may  I  take  it  that  during  all  these  years  you 
were  receiving  sums  from  the  Land  League  for  the 
expenses  yoa  were  incurring  ? — Yes. 

Take  the  year  1881.  You  received  sums  of  £20, 
£15,  and  £100  before  your  arrest  and  subseqaently 
three  sums  of  £15,  and  there  were  like  amounts  for  the 
year  1880,  so  I  presume  that  those  sums  which  you 
received  were  for  expenses  which  you  had  incurred  ? 
—Yes. 

In  the  years  1880  and  1881  crime  was  commencing 
)0  manifest  itself  inwhatyou  term  yourdistriot  ?— No. 

1  take  your  district  to  bethat  of  Bast  Galway?— Yes. 

The  town  where  you  live' is  Ballinasloe.  Is  that  on 
tie  immediate  border  of  Roscommon? — Yes. 

And  then  coming  west  we  have  LoagIiiea,CratighTrell, 


and  Athenry.  What  is  thedistancebetweenBallinasloe 
and  Loughrea  ? — AbOut  20  English  miles. 

Is  there  railway  communication  between  them  ?— 
No,  there  is  no  railway. 

Taking  that  part  of  the  county  Galway,  was  it  not, 
as  a  whole,  singularly  free  from  agrarian  crime  during 
the  years  1877  and  1878  ?— I  believe  so. 

I  find  from  the  returns  that  in  1877  only  five  crimes 
were  committed,  of  which  three  were  threatening 
letters.  In  1878  only  three  crimes  were  committed,  of 
which  one  was  a  threatening  letter,  and  one  was 
resistance  to  legal  process,  whereas  in  1879  we  find 
an  increase  of  crime.  Does  that  agree  with  your 
view  ? — In  1879  there  \^as  an  increase  in  crime,  but 
not  in  my  district.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  League,  when  I  was  going  to  the  Irishtown 
meeting,  police  huts  had  been  erected,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  people. 

That  was  in  April,  1879  ? — It  was  prior  to  that. 

In  the  whole  of  1879  there  were  only  33  agrarian 
crimes,  of  which  17  were  threatening  letters,  leaving 
only  16  agrarian  crimes  proper.  That  is,  of  course, 
an  inctease,  although  small  ? — That  must  have  been 
in  the  earlier  part  of  1879.  What  are  the  statistics 
for  the  north  of  Galway  only  ? 

The  division  of  the  county  given  here  is  merely 
into  East  and  West  Ridings. 

The  President. — Do  the  eastern  and  western  divi- 
sions include  the  whole  county  ? 

Sib  H.  JAMES. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — In  the  western  divi- 
sion crime  seems  to  have  been  more  abundant — the  num- 
bers were  in  1377  15  agrarian  crimes,  of  which  ten 
were  threatening  letters,  and  in  1878  19  agrarian 
crimes,  of  which  seven  were  threatening  letters.  In 
1879  the  number  of  agrarian  crimes  in  the  West  Riding 
was  146  ? — I  know  that  there  was  a  presentment  made 
by  the  grand  jury  in  that  year  as  to  agrarian  crime. 

You  are  aware  that  in  the  year  1880  agrarian  crimes 
increased  to  400,  and  that  they  very  nearly  reached 
500  in  1881  ? — ^Are  there  any  murders  amongst  them  ? 

There  was  one  in  the  East  Riding  and  one  in  the 
West  Riding? — ^Were  those  agrarian  murders  ? 

They  are  returned  here  as  agrarian  murders  ? — One 
was  not,  1  think. 

When  should  you  say  that  the  Land  League  or  any 
branch  of  it  was  first  established  in  Galway  if  you 
know,  or  if  not  in  your  district  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
We  had  a  Tenants'  Defence  Association  in  Ballinasloe 
from  1876,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  when  the  transition 
took  place  and  it  became  the  Land  League. 

Were  there  any  branches  established  in  1879  ? — I 
hardly  think  so. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  early  'part  ef  1880  the  Lani 
League  was  then  established  ? — Yes. 

You  have  already  told  me  the  part  you  took— that 
you  did  your  best  to  support  the  Land   League  ?— Yes. 

And  of  course  a  part  of  the  work  you  undertook 
would  be  the  thaking  of  speeches  ? — Mainly. 

I  am  now  going  to  commence  with  your  speecbeSt 
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but  I  will  skip  as  many  as  I  can.  I  will  take  the 
month  of  August,  1880.  At  that  time  you  knew,  did 
you  not,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  crime  in  the 
country  ?— I  think  that  the  country  was  very  tranquil. 
There  were  merely  threatening  letters  about  which 
no  one  knew  anything  except  the  parties  concerned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  no  murders  at  that 
time.  I  am  speaking  of  how  I  felt  at  the  time,  al- 
though the  figures  appear  to  contradict  me.  How 
many  murders  were  there  ? 

I  have  given  you  two  cases  of  murder  for  the  year — 
but  there  are  other  agrarian  crimes  besides  murder, 
you  know  ? — This  is  the  second  large  county  in  Ire- 
land and  that  is  not  a  largQ  number  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  one  of  those  was  not  agrarian. 

I  am  not  confining  my  definition  of  agrarian  crime 
to  murder.  I  am  speaking  of  the  number  of  agrarian 
crimes  generally  that  occurred  in  1880.  I  have  here  your 
speech  of  the  Ist  of  August,  1880,  which  yon  delivered 
at  French-park,  county  Roscommon,  in  which  yousay  :. — 

"Now,  my  friends,  I  say  that  the  landlords  are  pitted 
against  the  people  of  this  country.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  am  not  very  fond  of  preaching,  so  no  man  loves 
peace  better  than  I  do.  And  I  do  suggest  to  every 
man  in  no  instance  to  violate  the  law.  But,  my 
friends,  there  is  another  and  a  higher  law  than  the 
lav?  of  the  land,  and  that  is  tho  law  of  justice — the 
Divine  law  of  justice  as  between  man  and  man.  And 
if  you  have  to  select  between  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  laws  of  man  and  elect  between  those  and  the 
laws  of  justice,  I   do  recommend    you    to-day    as    the 

great  Archbishop .    When  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 

Bill  was  passed  there  was  a  great  panic  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  All  the  timid  bishops 
trembled  for  fear  their  places  would  be  taken  from 
them.  Well,  what  did  the  Archbishop  do?  Before  the  ink 
was  dry  on  the  Act  of  Parliament  ho  went  into  the 
pulpit  in  Tuam.  He  took  up  this  Act  of  Parliament 
and  read  it  to  the  people  and  said,  '  My  friends,  this 
Act  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  laod,  but 
it  is  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  I 
take  this  Act  of  Parliament  and  tear  it  up.'  And  he 
took  it  like  an  Irishman  and  trampled  upon  it." 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  you  on  the  point,  but 
that  was  your  view  of  what"  it  was  right  to  tell  the 
people  ? — If  my  memory  serves  me  right  it  is  not 
BO  much  my  view  as  Blackstone's  view. 

That  I  leave  to  their  Lordships  to  determine.  At 
that  lime  yon  were  aware  that  great  ill-feeling 
was  being  engendered  against  persons  who  took  farms 
from  which  another  man  had  been  evicted  ? — Yes, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country. 

Of  course  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  certain 
sources  about  anger  being  engendered  only  against 
those  who  took  farms  from  which  others  had  been  un- 
justly evicted  ? — That  is  a  principle  that  runs  through 
all  my  speeches. 

On  the  5th  of  September  were  you  present  at  a 
meeting  at  Clonmacnoise  at  which  you  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : — 

"  That,  knowing  as  we  do  that  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  the  landlords  of  the  King's  county  to  rob, 


oppress,  and  exterminate  the  tenant-fanners  in  the 
manner  they  have  done  if  they  had  not  the  co-opera-* 
tion  of  a  section  of  the  tenantry,  we  hereby  declare 
that  the  man  who  would  take  a  farm  from  which  a 
tenant  has  or  shall  have  been  evicted  is  a  public 
enemy — one  who  deserves  the  reprobation  of  all  good 
men." 

There  is  not  a  word  about  unjust  evictions  there  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  that  resolution,  but  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  it  was  passed. 

Then  I  see  that  on  the  26th  September,  1880,  at  a 
meeting  at  Killeenadeema  you  proposed  the  following 
resolution  :— "That  believing  as  we  do  that  the  curse 
of  Ireland  is  land-grabbing,  we  hereby  denounce  the 
man  who  would  take  a  farm  from  which  another  had 
been  evicted,  as  an  enemy  to  God  and  man . ' '  You 
say  that  the  point  of  your  denunciation  was  the  taking 
a  farm  from  which  a  person  had  been  unjustly  evicted, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  qualifies  this  resolution? — The 
word  "  unjustly  '"  appears  to  have  been  left  out 
there.  We  usually  put  it  into  all  our  re- 
solutions. I  have  forgotten  this  resolution.  At 
these  meetings  a  number  of  country  people  cam* 
together  nnd  passed  resolutions.  We  used  to  getupon 
the  platforms  and  make  speeches,  and  the  resolutions 
were  the  smallest  part  of  the  proceedings  in  many 
eases.  At  these  impromptu  meetings  in  country  places 
people  without  any  great  knowledge  spoke,  and  very 
often  resolutions  of  this  sort  stole  in. 

At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  was  it  in  the  then 
state  of  the  country  safe  to  denounce  people  by 
name  ? — It  was  quite  safe. 

Was  there  any  time  or  period  during  which  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

When  did  that  time  come  into  existence  ? — In  1882. 

Not  before  ? — Well,  it  may  have  been  in  the  latter 
end  of  1881.  That  applies  to  all  the  districts  of 
Ireland.  It  was  so  until  the  passing  of  Forster'a 
Act.  If  that  Act  had  not  passed  crime  would  have 
been  kept  down.  I  should  like  a  pamphlet  of  mine 
which  I  wrote  in  1881, setting  forth  my  solution  of  the 
land  question,  to  be  put  in. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? — No,  I  have  not  got  a  copy. 

The  President. — You  can  put  it  in  if  you  can  get 
a  copy.     Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  can  procure  a  copy. 

Mr.  Lewis. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Harris  was  understood  to  say, — I  should  like  to 
point  out,  my  Lord,  that  in  making  the  speeches  we 
had  to  appeal  to  the  passions  of  an  oppressed  people, 
but  in  writing  a  pamphlet  one  could  put  forward  one's 
views  deliberately. 

The  President. —Icannot  disguise  the  fact  that  itis 
a  serious  question  what  would  be  the  effect  of  appealing 
to  the  passions  of  the  people  in  stronger  language 
than  you  would  write, 

Mr.  Harris.— There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  your 
Lordship  says;  but  even  English  popular  leaders  appeal 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  to  stir  them  up.  The 
Irish  people  were  in  a  dull,  slow  condition,  and  if  wo 
had  not  appealed  to  every  sentiment  that  could  rouse 
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them  up  we  should  never  have  brought  the  Land 
League  beyond  the  point  to  which  Mr.  Butt  brought  it 
in  his  old  drag-along  movement. 

Cross-examination  continued. — In  your  speech  at 
French-park    on  the  1st  of  August,  18S0,  you  say  : — 

"  We  have  here  in  the  West  one  complaint  to 
make,  and  that  is  against  Leinster  and  Muuster,  that 
they  are  not  coming  to  the  rescue.  ('  Down  with 
them.')  We  cannot  say  '  Down  with  them,'  tor  they 
are  our  brothers.  But  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
^  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  which  were  so 
much  superior  to  Connaught  men,  that  they  are  lying 
down  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  enemy.  West- 
mcath,  that  has  been  so  much  boasted  of  for  their 
patriotism,  are  lying  down  too." 

With  the  exception  of  the  existence  of  Sibbonism  in 
Westmeath,  what  particular  patriotism  had  that 
county  shown  ? — There  had  not  been  more  Bibbonism 
iu  Westmeath  than  in  Tipperary.  The  societies  arose 
at  one  time  in  Kerry,  in  another  in  Westmeath,  atd 
in  another  in  Tipperary.  These  societies  were  not  an 
organization  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  they 
were  movements  that  seemed  to  arise  spontaneously  in 
various  places.  One  outburst  of  a  very  violent 
character  took  place  in  Westmeath,  but  it  was  not  to 
such  movements  as  that  that  I  was  alluding  in  my 
speech  that  you  have  referred  to.  The  county,  for 
instance,  was  very  forward  in  the  repeal  agitation 
and  in  other  political  and  land  movements. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  evictions  being 
just  or  unjust,!  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  speech 
which  .you  made  at  Kiversvill-e  on  September  19, 
1880.  Eiversville  was  the  scene  of  the  llurty  Eynes 
affair  ?— Yes. 

Lord   Dunsandle    was  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  I  believe 

EO. 

Bermingham  had  been  evicted  from  the  farm,  and 
you  say  : — 

**  It  is  not  that  we  want  to  support  Bermingham  ; 
it  is  not  that  we  care  about  Bermingham  ;  it  is  not 
that  we  want  to  interfere  between  Lord  Dunsandle 
and  the  slaves  that  he  has  had  around  him  in  the 
past  ;  but  we  have  come  to  maintaio  the  broad 
principle  that  no  man  should  auction  a  crop  or  take 
laud  from  which  another  has  been  evicted." 
Now,  you  say  nothing  there  about  the  justice  or  the 
injustice  of  Bermingham's  eviction  ;  yon  speak  gene- 
rally of  taking  laud  from  which  another  man  has  been 
evicted  ? — I  think  jon  are  picking  out  the  worst  pas- 
sages you  can  find  in  my  speeches. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  doing  so.  I  am  calling  your 
attention  to  the  expressions  in  your  speeches  in 
which  you  do  not  lay  down  the  principle  that  you 
say  runs  through  them, that  only  unjust  evictions  should 
be  denounced.  We  kuow  that  Murty  Hynes  expressed 
his  penitence  and  gave  up  the  farm,  and  that  Dempsey 
took  it,  and  two  months  afterwards  was  murdered. — 
That  was  a  very  sad  event.  I  was  in  gaol  at  the  time. 

You  go  on  to  say  in  the  same  speech  of  September 
19,  1880  :- 

"  In  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  when  what  they  call 
a  '  man-eater,'  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  tiger  species, 
puts   his    appearance  in,  the    whole    of  the    villages 


around  are  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  tiger  !  They  do 
not  know  when  he  may  devour  some  of  them,  and  they 
all  come  together  and  make  exertions  to  drive  him 
from  the  locality  in  which  he  is.  So  it  should  be 
with  a  bad  landlord,  his  agent,  or  bailiff.  When  he 
comes  into  a  district  to  oppress  and  grind  them, to  put 
people  out  of  their  peaceable,  homes  you  should  all 
congregate  together  as  people  do  in  Bengal,  and  drive 
that  worst  of  tigers  from  our  midst." 
I  do  not  know  whether,  looking  back  upon  that,  you 
think  that  language  was  likely  to  diminish  crime  or 
increase  it  ? — There  was  no  crime  in  the  county  np  to 
that.  As  I  have  told  you  my  feelings  were  strong  on 
this  question  at  the  time  ;  I  took  the  tenants'  side, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  stop  the  action  of  the  landlords, 
which  has  done  more  harm  to  the  country  than  Bengal 
tigers. 

I  will  now  refer  you  to  your  speech  at  Kiltoom  on 
October  17,  1880,  in  which  you  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Wakeman,  like  a  wise  tyrant  as  he  is,  for 
I  will  not  call  him  a  man,  he  tlooks  through  the 
whole  country  to  see  where  he  could  get  the  vilest 
and  the  worst  of  agents,  just  as  in  ancient  times 
those  tyrannical  men  used  to  look  out  for  the 
keenest-scented  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  the 
people.  The  worst  man  is  Sebastian  Nolan  ;  the 
worst  man,  the  worst  agent,  and  the  greatest 
scoundrel  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  Sebastian  Nolan 
was  fired  at  in  the  county  Galway. 

*'  A  voice. — It  was  time. 

"  Mr.  Harris. — Of  course  the  man  who  fired  at  him 
committed  a  very  great  crime. 

"  A  voice. — Oh  ! 

"  Mr.  Harris. — But  for  fear  that  he  had  been  fired 
at,  I  will  i^t  say  what  another  outrage  he  would 
even  have  committed." 

I  ask  you  was  that  language  calculated  to  induce 
the  people  to  abstain  from  crime  ? — It  was  not 
language  I  should  have  used.  I  used  it  under  cir- 
cumstances ot  great  excitement.  My  father  was  a 
small  farmer  ;  he  had  spent  £500  or  £600  on 
improving  his  farm,  and  two  days  after  his  death  the 
bailiff  came  to  the  house  to  serve  notice  of  eviction. 
I  spoke  under  great  excitement,  but  what  I  said  about 
Sebastian  Nolan  was  quite  true,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
very  bad  agents. 

But  you  knew  the  man  had  been  fired  at  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  some  confusion  in  what  the  report  makes  me 
say  of  him. 

Then  in  the  same  speech  you  say  of  a  man  named 
Shell,  a  bailiff  :— "  While  he  was  in  life  in  Bal- 
lintoppe  I  denounced  the  acts  of  Shell,  and  in  this 
meeting  or  any  other  place  I  denounce  him  as  one 
of  the  lowest  and  basest  men  that  ever  did  the  dirty 
work  of  a  tyrant." — That  was  the  man  who  served  my 
father  with  notice  of  eviction. 

I  think  it  right  to  call  your  attention  to  the  speech' 
we  have  heard  so  much  of,  that  made  at  Galway  on 
October  24,  1880.     You  say  this  :— 

"  And,  my  friends, when  I  come  and  look  round,  and 
when  I  see  the  desolation  that  was  caused  by  the 
exterminator  ;  when  I  see  the  plains  that  were 
formerly  inhabited  by  contented  and  happy  people  ; 
when  I  see  such   men  as  Pollock  :    when    I    see    the 
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smoking  ruins  of  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  and  when  I 
see  a  fine  fertile  happy  country  left  desolate  by  a  man 
who  is  more  merciless  to  his  fellow-men  than  the 
wildest  of  wild  beasts  is  to  his  fellow  species  ;  when 
I  see  this,  I  say  to  myself,  which  is  the  greater  evil— 
whether  is  it  better  "that  one  bad  man  should  be  shot 
down  than  hundreds— I  believe  it  amounted  to  1,200 
families — that  hundreds  of  those  families  should  be 
driven  from  the  face  of  this  fair  island  ;  and  when 
I  see  this  extermination,  and  when  I  see  the  weak- 
ness of  our  people ,  and  when  I  see  tyranny  triumphing 
over  right  and  justice,  and  when  I  see  my  fellow- 
countrymen  driven  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  I  say 
to  myself, and  I  say  it  here  to-day,  that  if  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland  shoot  down  landlords  as  partridges 
are  shot  in  the  month  of  September,  that  Mat  Harris 
never  would  say  one  word  against  them." 

Witness.— Will  you  read  the  whole  of  it. 

SiE  H.  Jambs.- It  has  been  read,  but  I  will  read 
it  again  if  you  wish: — 

"  In  my  speeches  throughout  this  county,  wherever 
there  is  a  bad  man  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  his 
name,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  Thompson  by 
name.  What  does  that  man  do  ?  On  these  limestone 
islands,  where  there  is  only  a  thin  covering  of  earth, 
and  where  God  Almighty  in  his  bounty  sends  in  the 
seaweed  in  order  to  fructify  the  arid  soil,  this  man 
has  taken  from  the  people  that  seaweed,  without 
which  they  cannot  till  their  lands  ;  he  has  taten  it 
with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  supplies  which  God  and 
nature  gave,  in  order  that  that  island  may  be  as 
bjirren  of  people  as  if  it  were  a  bare  rock,  and  it  is 
little  better  than  a  bare  rock  if  they  be  not  allowed 
to  take  seaweed." 

Was  there  not  some  objection  by  the  chairman  to 
what  you  said  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  there  Was. 

I  will  read  you  what  you  afterwards  said,  and  will 
ask  you  whether  you  think  you  sufficiently  qualified 
what  you  had  previously  said  : — 

"  I  think  it  right  to  explain  that  I  did  not  utter 
one  word  in  favour  of  shooting  landlords.  What  I 
said  was  simply  this,  that  at  a  former  period  I  went, 
at  the  risk  of  my  life,  to  prevent  the  sort  of  thing, 
but  that,  from  my  experience  up  to  the  present,  I 
could  hardly  say  that  I  was  doing  either  good  or  evil 
when  I  was  doing  so,  and  what  I  said  was  simply 
this,  that  if  they  were  shot  I  should  no  longer  do  as  I 
did  in  former  times,  come  forward  to  denounce  the 
men  who  were  guilty  of  shooting  them.  I  think  I 
made  myself  as  clear  on  this  point  as  it  is  possible, 
and  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Tiemey,  or  any  other  gentleman  should  misapprehend 
me,  because  there  are  very  few  men  more  opposed  to 
shedding  blood  than  I  am,  not  alone  of  landlords,  but 
even  of  the  lower  animals." 

At  that  time  that  was  the  only  explanation  you 
sought  to  give  ? — On  that  occasion. 

Does  that  and  the  apologetic  speech  you  made  at 
Koscommpn  represent  the  views  you  entertained  ? — 
Considering  it  was  an  impromptu  statement  it  did. 
As  regards  the  speech,  your  Lordships  will  see  it  was 
purely  emotional.  I  found  myself  in  contact  with  a 
very  base,  bad  man,  and  I  was  as  indignant  as  people 
are  who  might  say  that  the  fellow  desei-ved  hanging. 
7  do  not  think  I  should   be   held  responsible    for  the 


expressions  in  that  speech  as  upon  sentiments 
deliberately  uttered  which  one  wished  to  be 
deliberately  acted  upon,_  On  the  following  Monday 
I  made  a  speech  at  Ballingarry,  which,  I  think, 
should  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  this. 

That  speech  at  Galway  on  October  24,  1880, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  was  brought  to 
your  notice  when  you  spoke  on  October  31,  1880.  In 
justice  to  you  I  will  read  the  whole  of  your  speech  :  — 

"  The  reference  which  the  speaker  that  has  just 
addressed  you  has  made  to  agr  arian  crime  reminds  me 
that  I  have  not  been  very  well  treated  by  the  public 
Press  in  reference  to  statements  which  I  made  at  a 
meeting  in  Galway.  ('  Groans  for  them.'  Groans.) 
I  made  use  at  that  great  meeting,  I  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  perhaps  I  should  not  have  made  use 
of,  but  I  was  misunderstood  as  regards  the  meaning 
which  I  myself  attached  to  that  expression,  and  the 
late  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  very  many  of 
the  English  papers  have. taken  advantage  of  that  ex- 
pression, and  have  used  it  in  orderto  bring  opprobrium 
upon  the  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers.  ('  Down  with 
them.')  After  using  that  expression  the  chairman  of 
our  meeting  remarked  upon  it,  and  I  was  happy  to 
seize  upon  the  occasion  in  order  to  say — and  I  request 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  will  put  down  my 
words  here  now — in  order  to  state  that  not  only  was  I 
opposed  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  but  that  I 
was  actually  opposed  in  feeling  to  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  the  lower  animals.  No  man  could  make 
a  clearer  or  a  fairer  recantation  than  that  was. 
Gentlemen,  the  expression  which  I  made  use  of  was 
this.  I  said,  after  giving  an  account, of  the  endeavours 
that  I  had  made  in  1843  and  1844  to  put  down  agra- 
rian crime  I  had  before  my  mind  the  honest  endea- 
vours that  I  myself  and  that  the  great  Liberal  party 
and  the  priesthood  at  that  time  had  made  to  put  down 
agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  had  also  before  my 
mind  the  exterminators  who  came  in  after  we  had 
succeeded,  and  who  used  the  state  of  peace  and  har- 
mony which  were  striving  to  induce  in  order  to  ex- 
terminate millions  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  When  I 
spoke  I  had  this  matter  before  my  mind,  and  I  confess 
here  before  you  to-day,  that  the  expressions  I  made 
use  of  were  liable  to  misinterpretation,  for  I  say, 
gentlemen,  that  if  landlords — that  I  never  would  again 
do  what  I  had  done  in  the  past,  and  I  was  unhappy 
in  stating  that  if  landlords  were  shot  down  like  part- 
ridges in  September  I  should  not  interfere  to  save 
them.  (Cheers.)  Well,  now  gentlemen,  that  was  a 
strong  statement  and  it  was  a  wrong  statement,  for  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  me  and  of  every  other  good 
citizen,  in  case  the  people  were  to  turn  round  in  an 
inhuman  or  a  merciless  way,  for  to  exterminate  or  to 
shoot  down  landlords,  and  I  say  my  expressions  were 
open  to  that  interpretation,  I  say  it  would  be  an  in- 
human and  unmanly  thing  for  either  me  or  anybody 
else  to  stand  up  and  allow  such  acts  to  be  committed. 
Bat,  gentlemen,  my  interpretation  of  it  was  this.  I 
said  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  exterminator 
who  is  inhuman  to  apparently  thousands  of  people  on 
the  one  hand,  and  I  had  also  in  .my  mind  the  poor 
victim  here  striving  to  defend  himself  against  that 
exterminator,  and  I  said  myself  that  I  would  not  tie 
down  the  hands  of  the  one,  and  allow  the  other  to  do 
his  work  of  extermination  and  crime  (loud  cheers)  ; 
and  perhaps  I  should  not,  I  know  I  should  not  have 
used  the  expressions    I    did   use   because    an  excited 
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people,  aerhaps  a  people  laboijring  under  grievous 
oppression,  may  misinterpret  what  I  say,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  now,  my  friends,  that 
honestly  in  my  mind  I  believe  that  the  crime  of 
murder,  if  attached  to  our  cause,  would  bring  tbe 
wrath  of  God  down  upon  us.  I  think  that  is  as  honest 
and  as  fair  arecantation,  if  recantation  were  required, 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  make  with  reference  to 
agrarian  crimes.  Now,  gentlemen,  having  gone  so  far 
I  shall  turn  round  and  address  myself  to  the  subject 
matter  for  which  thismeeting  has  been  called  together. 
(Cheers.)" 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to  that  speech, 
what  you  mean  by  this  statement : — 

"  I  said  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the  exter- 
minator, who  is  inhuman  apparently  to  thousands  of 
people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  idea  also  in  my  mind 
of  the  poor  victim  striving  to  defend  himself  against 
that  exterminator,  and  I  said  myself  that  I  would 
not  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  one  and  leave  the  other 
to  do  his  work  of  extermination  and  crime." 
What  is  it  that  you  would  not  tie  down  the  "  poor 
victim's  "  hands  from  doing  ? — I  would  not  tie  his 
hands.  I  should  hot  think  he  was  committing  a  crime 
in  defending  his  home  and  his  family.  In  this  terrible 
land  war  many  offences  of  the  most  heinous  character 
were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  landlords,  having 
the  law  on  their  side,  had  exterminated  thousands  of 
people,  and  I  therefore  took  the  view  I  expressed.  I 
wish  to  be  very  candid  on  this  matter,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  give  this  latitude  to  the  peasantry  with  re- 
spect to  agrarian  crimes.  Take  my  own  case.  My 
father  had  expended  between  £500  and  £600  on  his 
holding,  and  the  landlord  could  at  that  time  in  a 
Court  of  law  have  turned  him  out.  If  such  a  demand 
were  made  upon  me, and  I  and  my  large  family  had  to 
depend  upon  nothing  but  the  farm,  and  I  had  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  and  be  separated  from  my  wife  and 
children,  certainly  I  think  I  would  stand  at  my  cabin 
door  and,  so  far  as  I  could,defend  my  wife  and  family. 

But  you  said  something  about  shooting  down  land- 
lords ? — Yes,  I  would  take  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  if 
every  landlord  in  Ireland  came  one  after  another  to 
turn  me  out  I  would  shoot  them  all  down. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1881,  you  made  a  speech  at 
Killimore,  county  Galway,  in  which  you  said  : — 

"  But,  my  friends,  before  I  conclude  1  would  like 
to  remind  you  to  beware  of  the  land-grabber, and  I  am 
told  there  is  one  in  this  district  named  Kennedy.  That 
vile  wretch  !  keep  away  from  him,  for  his  very  breath 
is  contaminated  ;  he  is  a  disgrace  not  only  to  this 
locality,  but  to  all  Ireland.  1  am  told  this  wretch 
has  six  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  guarding  him 
every  day.  They  march  up  and  down  with  the 
plough  as  they  tear  up  that  poor  widow  woman's  land. 
I  am  not  enamoured  with  the  constabulary,  but  still 
they  are  a  respectable  body  of  men  in  general,  but 
when  they  are  sent  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  when 
they  are  employed  guarding  such  a  wretch  as  this 
Kennedy,  they  will  soon  become  as  contaminated  as 
himself,  and  the  Government  who  sent  them  there  are 
just  as  bad.  So  keep  away  from  this  Kennedy  as  if 
be  was  a  demon  from  hell,  and  every  one  belonging  to 
him  for  generations  to  come." 

I  do  not  think  I  used  that  expression  about  a  ' '  damon 
from  hell,"  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me. 


SiK  H.  jAiyiES.— We  offered  specifically  to  prove 
all  your  speeches. 

Witness.— The  only  correct  reports  of  my  speeches 
were  in  the  newspapers, 

SiE  H.  Jambs. — The  speech  is  reported  by  Stephen 
Connolly,  a  constable,  who  says  he  did  not  take  it 
down  in  shorthand,  but  wrote  it  from  memory  15* 
minutes  after  it  was  delivered. 

The  Pbksidbnt. — You  take  exception  to  the  ex-j 
pression  "  a  demon  from  hell  "? 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord;  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 
Kennedy  was  the  very  worst  kind  of  man  known  as  a; 
land-grabber,  and  anything  I  said  against  him  would  not 
be  at  all  exaggerated. 

The  President.— Then  yon  might  have  said  this  ? 

Witness. — I  might  have  done  so. 

Sib  H.  Jajmes. — Kennedy  had  taken  the  land  pre» 
viously  held  by  the  widow  Dempsey,  had  he  not  ?— * 
Yes,  she  and  her  children  were  turned  into  the  ditch« 
Kennedy  was  associated  with  all  the  ruffians  of  tho 
country,  and  there  was  a  far  greater  probability  of  bis 
shooting  some  one  than  of  his  being  shot  himself. 

The  next  speech  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  war 
made  by  you  at  Clifden,  county  Galway,  on  April  3^ 
1881.    You  there  said  : —  > 

' '  That  a  number  of  decrees  had  been  taken  out  at, 
county  sessions  by  a  man  named  Bobinson,  who,  when; 
asked  by  the  Land  Commissioners  whether  a  peasanti 
proprietary  could  be  established  in  Connemara,  replied,j 
'  Do  you  want  to  establish  the  vermin  on  the  land  ?  ■ 
The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  when  Bobinson  wa& 
going  about  amongst  them  formerly  without  police 
protection  they  were  no  better  than  vermin.  But  let 
no  one  say  he  wanted  any  one  to  shoot  Bobinson.  No^ 
but  there  were  other  ways  of  dealing  with  him.  Ii( 
China  there  were  people  who  were  fond  of  the  flesh  o( 
fat  dogs,  and  there  were  dog  butchers,  and  whenever  one 
of  those  dog  butchers  made  his  appearance  on  th^ 
streets  all  followed  and  howled  after  bJTn  ;  and  when 
this  Bobinson  would  go  amongst  them  every  man^ 
woman,  and  child  should  follow  and  howl  at  Mm." 
Is  what  you  say  there  about  Bobinson  correct  ? — Yesi 
that  was  the  expression  Bobinson  made  nse  of.  When 
asked  about  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
he  said  that  they  would  be  like  vermin  upon  th^ 
land.  I  know  that  years  ago  every  form  of  oppressioi 
was  practised  on  the  poor  peasants.  Bobinson's  oppres- 
sion exceeded  that  of  almost  any  other  agent,  and 
therefore  I  spoke  strongly  about  him. 

You  proceed  in  the  same  speech,  speaking  of  evic^ 
tions,  to  say  : — 

"Then  ho  told  them  something  the  Land  League 
wanted  them  to  do.  They  should  resist  eviction  to 
the  last  ;  and  when  the  sheriff  came,  if  they  could 
not  resist  the  scale,  some  of  their  friends  should  bnv 
their  stock  or  goods  for  them  and  the  Land  League 
would;  pay  all  legal  expenses  for  them  in  every  oasej 
provided  they  belonged  to  it.  But  thsy  should  resist 
in  a  legal  and  constitutional  way — Thig-um-thu  P  " 
Do  those  words  "Thig-um-thu"  mean  "Do  you  nndew 
stand?" — lam  informed  so,  (t,isa.c.owttpn  pjirass 
every  one  has.  in  bis  mantb. 
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I  ask  you  whether  on  April  7,  1881,  at  Carna,  you 
said  this  : — "  You  have  a  bad  landlord  in  this 
locality,  or  landlady— Mrs. Forbes,  I  mean.  I  believe 
she  wears  the  breeches.  Miss  Biake,  of  Renvyla,  is 
not  better  than  a  she-devil  "  ?— I  never  used  the 
expression  ;  I  said  if  the  statements  made  to  me 
about  Mrs.  Blake  were  true  she  was  little  better 
than  a  she-devil.  I  may  say  that  at  this  meeting 
there  was  merely  impromptu  speaking  to  Irish-speak- 
ing people.  I  do  not  suppose  20  of  them  understood 
the  English  language. 

They  would  understand  the  proper  name — Mrs.  Blake 
— and  they  would  understand  the  word  "  devil  "  pro- 
bably ? — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

This  was  the  time  of  your  arrest  under  Mr.  Forster's 
Act  ;  when  you  came  out,  shortly  after  your  release, 
of  course  the  Crimes  Act  came  into  operation.  In  a 
.  speech  made  on  April  12, 1885,  you  said  this  : — 

'*  A  great  deal  had  been  said  there  to-day  about 
.land-grabbers,  and  he  had  heard  about  a  land-grabber 
conveuient  to  Moylough,  These  men  knew  that  they 
could  not  mention  their  names,  but  they  were  well 
known  by  the  public  ;  and  in  other  districts  as  well 
as  Moylough  they  were  well  known  as  land-grabbers." 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  these  men  knew 
that  you  could  not  mention  the  names  of  these  land- 
^abbers  ?— (The  reply  was  unintelligible). 

When  you  were  speaking  in  l'i85,  you  were  aware, 
were  you  not,  that  there  had  been  some  murders  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loughrea  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Now,  on  September  10  you  spoke  at  Loughrea,  and 
what  you  said  was  this    (reading)  : — 

"  In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more 
patriotic,  a  more  energetic,  or  better  people  than  in 
Loughrea  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  inclined  for  the  work  that  in  these 
latter  days,  when  things  are  becoming  somewhat  cooled 
down,  it  has  been  said  the  men  of  Loughrea  are  very 
little  good  in  the  calm,  but  the  very  best  in  the 
storm.  Well,  for  my  part  I  hope  it  won't  be  long 
until  we  have  another  storm,  and  then  the  men  of 
Loughrea  will  come  forward  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Land  League." 
Now,  what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  meant  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Land  League  ;  it  was  after  the 
Land  League  was  suppressed  that  Loughrea  became  so 
much  infected  with  crime.  Loughrea  was  a  most 
energetic  town  for  working  up  the  organization,  but 
I  did  not  at  all  allude  to  crime.  I  was  always  glad 
to  denounce  crime,  and  I  knew  it  was  prejudicial  to 
our  movement.  Denunciations  of  crime  from  public 
platforms  would  not  have  much  effect,  because  the 
people  would  think  he  was  talking  to  the  police.  If 
I  said,  "  Do  not  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump,"  the 
people  would  say,  "  Oh  !  he  is  talking  to  the  police- 
gammon  !" 

Of  course,  if  you  assisted  in  the  detection  or  the 
arrest  of  criminals,  that  would  show  your  detestation 
of  crime  ? — Tl^s  witness  was  understood  to  say  that 
those  who  assisted  in  the  arrest  or  detection  of 
Criminals  would  cease  to  have  any  influence  with  the 


Irish  people  at  once.  If  Mr.  Parnell  did  so  ha 
would  cease  to  possess  his  influence.  There  was 
something  between  the  Irish  people  and  their  leaders 
similar  to  the  relation  between  a  lawyer  and  his 
client. 

When  you  spoke  of  1885,  were  you  aware  that  there 
had  been  on  May  9,  1881,  within  four  miles  of 
Loughrea, the  murder  of  Connor  ;  within  five  miles  the 
murder  of  Dempsey  on  May  29,  1881  ;  that  Doherty 
had  been  murdered  in  November,  1881  ;  that  at 
Loughrea  Linton  had  been  murdered  in  July,  1881  ; 
that  Blake  and  Ruane  had  been  murdered  on  June  29, 
1882  ;  and  that  Burke  and  Wallis  had  been  murdered 
on  July  24,  1882  ?— I  knew  of  all  the  murders  you 
speak  of. 

You  were  saying  that  in  the  past  there  had  not 
been  a  more  patriotic,  energetic,  and  better  people 
than  in  Loughrea  ?— Well,  I  have  fully  explained 
that.  I  alluded  to  the  public  movement,  not  to  these 
cruel  murders. 

Did  you  in  this  speech  make  any  reference  by  way 
of  condemuation,  when  you  were  addressing  the 
people  of  Loughrea,  of  their  conduct  in  committing 
these  murders  ? — I  asked  to  subpoena  a  man  here  to 
give  evidence  ;  but  whether  it  was  on  that  occasion 
or  another  occasion  I  told  the  people  of  Loughrea 
that  agrarian  outrage  was  incompatible  with  public 
movements,  that  either  one  or  the  other  would  have  to 
be  given  up  ;  that  if  they  did  not  give  up  the 
outrage  we  should  have  to  give  up  the  public  move- 
ment. That  was  in  public  in  the  town  of  Loughrea, 
and  I  wanted  to  have  the  man  subpcenaed  who 
might  have  a  report  of  that  speech.  On  this  occasion 
I  had  come  out  of  prison,  these  murders  had  taken 
place,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  speak  in  this 
way  on  that  occasion. 

We  have  a  speech  which  is  proved  which  appears  in 
the  Connaiighi  Telegraph, OcioheTl6,18S0{tea,dijig)  :— ■ 

"You  said  that  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
country  was  to  be  gained  by  fighting,  not  by  talking. 
No  people  ever  gained  liberty  in  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial form  without  fighting  and  dying  for  that 
liberty.  Let  the  people  of  Ireland  make  up  their 
minds  to  this,  if  they  have  any  nationality  and  wish 
for  severance  from  England  ;  let  them  one  and  all 
make  up  their  minds  to  this.  They  have  the  game 
in  their  own  bands  ;  beware  of  him  who  would  tell 
you  to  pay  your  rent." 

Witness. — The  advanced  Nationalists  were  strongly 
against  the  League.  There  were  a  number  of  these  in 
this  locality,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  speak  they 
brought  a  resolution  embodying  these  sentiments  to 
me,  and  asked  me  would  I  propose  the  resolution.  If 
I  did  not  we  would  have  a  violent  rupture — a  break 
up  of  the  meeting  perhaps.  But  I  made  it  a  point 
never  to  allude  to  physical  force  upon  the  public  plat- 
form, and  I  do  not  think  I  did  it  except  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Sir  H.  James.— This  was  found  amongst  your  papers. 
There  was  a  murder  of  a  person  named  O'Connor 
when  you  were  under  arrest.    You  have  a  letter  which 
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seems  to  be  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  Irishman  (read- 
ing) : — "  On  my  travelling  from  Loughrea  to  Killanoff 
on  Monday  last,  making  inquiries  along  the  Con,  I 
was  informed  of  nothing  but  starvation." 

Witness. — I  certainly  never  wrote  that  letter.  I  am 
quite  certain  I  never  wrote  that  letter  ;  it  is  not  my 
style  at  all.  It  got  in  among  my  papers,  and  may 
bave  been  written  by  somebody  else,  but  certainly  I 
never  wrote  it.  I  acknowledged  it  at  the  time  among 
my  documents,  but  on  reading  it  over  I  had  no  recoil 
lection  uf  O'Connor's  murder  at  all,  or  where 
O'Connor  lived. 

My  Lords,  I  did  understand  that  there  had  been  an 
admission  made  by  him  at  one  time  that  this  letter 
was  his. 

Witness. — Yes  ;  I  was  consulted  as  to  whether  1 
would  give  my  consent  to  save  the  trouble  of  proving 
before  the  Court,  and  I  looked  over  the  documents, 
and  I  did  give  my  consent.  I  accepted  all  the  docu- 
ments generally  as  being  mine,  but  on  reading  them 
more  carefully  over  after  wards,  that  document  that  you 
speak  of,  I  say  now, was  never  written  by  me,  because 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  facts  even. 

The  President  (to  Sir  H.  James).  -From  our  ex- 
perience now  of  Mr.  Harris's  style  I  should  not  think 
it  is  his,  because  there  are  errors  in  it  of  a  very 
glaring  description.  It  seems  rather  like  an  imitation 
of  his  style  by  some  country  person. 

It  may  have  been  possible  that  some  person  made  a 
sort  of  draft  of  it.  (To  witness.)  This  document  some- 
how or  other  was  found  among  your  papers  ? — Yes,  I 
am  almost  certain  it  was  ;  the  documents  that  were 
returned  to  me  were  all  mine.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
slightest  explanation  of  how  it  got  among  my  papers. 
They  seized  upon  my  invoices  and  everything  in  my 
house,  when  my  house  was  searched. 

Did  you  never  see  this  woman,  Mrs.  Connors,  upon  a 
car  ? — Oh,  never.  My  memory  is  entirely  a  blank 
as  to  how  this  document  got  into  my  possession  ;  there 
might  be  dozens  of  similar  documents  in  mypossession 
without  my  knowing  it.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  police  discovered  more  serious  documents  than 
they  did  in  my  possession,  for  every  fool  writes  to 
me,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  they  put  in  their 
letters.  My  correspondence  with  the  people  is  exten- 
sive, and  they  write  upon  all  sorts  of  grievances — this, 
that,  and  the  other. 

The  President.— I  see  the  Attorney-General  said 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  prove  that  it  was  in  Mr. 
Harris's  writing. 

SiE  H.  James. — No,  my  Lords,  I  said  so.  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Harris  wishes  to  make  some  statement,  and 
perhaps,  if  any  necessity  arises,  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me  to  question  him  with  reference  to  it. 

Witness. — In  relation  to  that  £50  that  was  spoken 
of,  there  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Famell's — three  letters 
here   I  should  like  to  put  in  evidence.    Shall  I  read 


I  them"?  (The  Peksident  signified  his  assent.)    (Eead- 
I  ing)  :— 

"  House  of  Commons,  London,  S.W., 
March  irth,  1883. 
"  Mj  dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letters,  Ibeg   to 
enclose  cheque  for  £50  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners 
in  question.     Do  not  enter  into  any  further  liabilities 
of  the  uame  kind  in  future. 
"  I  am  yours  very  truly,     "  CnAS.  S.  Paenell. 
"  Mr.  Harris,  Ballinasloe." 
These  are  my  letters  : — 

"  Ballinasloe,  March  8,  1883. 
"  Sir, — The  Ladies'  Land  League,  when  it  was  dis- 
solved, left  some  debts  impaid  and  arrangements  in- 
complete in  this  part  of  the  country.  Application 
has  been  made  to  me  and  law  proceedings  threatened. 
Therefore  I  request  that  you  will  have  forwarded  to 
Miss  Stritch  £50  in  order  to  avoid  further  expenses  in 
the  shape  of  law  costs.  Knowing  the  great  labour 
and  worry  you  are  going  through,  it  is  with  great  re- 
gret indeed  I  trouble  you  about  these  matters,  but  it 
cannot  be  avoided. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  C.  S.  Pamell,  Esq."  "  M.  Haeris. 

"  Ballinasloe,  March  13. 

"  Sir, — I  wrote  last  week  requesting  that  you 
would  send  £50  to  Miss  Stritch.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  money  should  reach  here  in  a 
day  or  two.  In  any  case  it  has  to  be  paid  by  me,  and, 
if  not  given  now,  it  will  be  lost  so  far  as  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended — namely,  the 
defence  of  prisoners  at  the  ttalway  Assizes,  which 
will  be  held  on  the  19th  inst.  I  know  you  will 
blame  me  for  entering  into  any  such  arrangement  ;  but 
the  defence  was  taken  up  by  the  Ladies'  League,  and 
the  solicitor  they  engaged  withdrew  from  the  case.  I 
was  appealed  to  on  the  eve  of  the  assizes  of  Sligo. 
Sooner  than  see  men,  some  of  whom  I  believed  to  be 
innocent,  left  undefended,  I  agreed  to  give  this 
money.  Please  forward  it  to  Miss  Stritch  or  to  my- 
self. "  Y'our  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  S.  Pamell,  Esq."  "  M.  Haeris. 

Mr.  Pamell  did  not  know  for  what  this  money  was 
wanted,  further  than  that  it  was  wanted  for  the 
defence  of  some  prisoners.  There  are  some  state- 
ments in  Delaney's  evidence  which  I  wish  to  contra- 
dict. He  has  said  that  on  one  occasion  I  was  at  a 
meeting  of  Fenian  centres  in  Dublin.  I  was  never  at 
any  such  meeting.  I  have  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Council  in  Dublin,  but  never  a  meeting  of 
centres.  Then  I  never  knew  either  Carey  or  Curley. 
The  latter  I  must  have  known  by  sight,  for  he  came 
from  my  locality,  but  I  never  met  him  in  Dublin  or 
elsewhere  in  connexion  with  Feuianism.  I  could  not 
possibly  have  sworn  him  in.  I  Kay  have  met  Carey 
accidentally.  I  never  knew  him,  but  I  should  not  have 
objected  to  know  him,  because  he  was  a  man  of  very 
good  repute  and  a  member  of  the  corporation.  Dunn  I 
met  in  Ballinasloe  in  1880.  My  leaving  the  Supreme 
Council  and  the  Fenian  movement  or  I.K.B.was  owing 
to  a  resolution  having  been  passed  by  the  Supreme 
Council  in  the  summer  of  1880,  which  prohibited  any 
man  belonging  to  the  organization,  above  the  ordinary 
rank  and  file,  from  connecting  himself  with  the  Land 
League.  It  was  the  resolution  which  severed  the  Land 
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League  from  the  Tevolntionary  movement.  Then,  of 
course,  I  had  to  resign  on  principle,  because  I  did 
not  like  my  liberty  to  be  interfered  with,  or  my  right 
to  serve  the  country.  With  reference  to  Sheridan,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  can  swear  that  I  never  knew  him 
to  have  any  connexion  with  the  Invincibles  or  with 
outrage  of  any  sort.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  hand  to 
the  Court  these  documents  (produced).  One  of  them 
is  a  speech  giving  my  ideas  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Land  League  should  be  worked,  and  another  has 
reference  to  the  Irishtowu  meeting. 

The  Peesidbnt.— Will  you  direct  my  attention  to 
such  passages  as  you  wish  particularly  to  impress  upon 
our  minds  ? 

Witness.— I  will  mark  them.  I  wish  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  said  that,  although  I  am  a  strong 
Irish  Nationalist,  I  have  no  feeling  against  England 
or  the  British  Government,  except  as  the  oppressors 
of  the  country.  In  1848  I  was  involved  in  the  great 
Chartist  movement  in  this  country,  and  I  was  at  the 
meeting  presided  over  by  FeargiK  O'Connor.  I  was 
then  as  anxious  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
English  people  as  of  the  Irish.  I  wish  to  say 
further  that,  as  far  as  the  British  Empire  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  I  object  to.  I  object 
to  oppression  coming  from  a  class.  Whilst  I 
would  do  my  best  to  rouse  up  feeling  against  England 
as  the  oppressor  of  my  country,  I  have  no  national 
antipathies.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  my 
national  sentiments  I  wish  to  read  two  extracts  from 
The  Times.  The  first  is  from  the  issue  of  April  1, 1848. 

The  PE3B3IDENT.— That  is  going  far  back. 

Witness. — I  wish  to  show  that  at  that  time  The 
Times  was  favourable  to  separation,  the  policy  for 
which  I  may  say  that  I  am  being  tried  here  to-day. 
This  is  the  extract  : — 

"  There  is  a  power  greater  than  that  of  force,  an 
armoury  more  rich  and  strong  than  that  which  equips 
the  paged  sway  of  '  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  ' — a 
majesty  more  lofty  than  the  sceptred  rule  of  Viceroys 
or  of  Kings.  The  human  heart  and  the  human  reason — 
feeling, bom  of  impulse,  and  strengthened  by  reflection 
' — ^these  are  theelements  without  whose  aid  no  material 
power  can  long  govern  mankind,  and  against  which  all 
the  efforts  of  material  or  physical  strength  fall  in 
puny  helplessness  to  the  ground.  These  inspire  weak- 
ness with  energy  and  raise  up  Helots  from  degrada- 
tion. These  kindle  that  flame  of  sympathy  which 
lights  prostrate  nations  to  liberty  and  gives  a  generous 
freedom  to  the  slave." 
The  next  extract  is  from  the  issue  of  April  26,  1848. 

The  President. — I  will  not  prevent  your  reading 
it,  but  what  The  Times  thought  in  1848  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  we  are  to  think  now. 

Witness  (reading)  : — 

"  There  is  one  political  question  in  which  the 
English  people  are  at  present  peculiarly  interested. 
That  question  is,  shall  we  retain  Ireland  ?  Or  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  Eepeal  party)  shall  we  fling 
it  away  like  a  rotten  potato  ?  .  .  .  The  claims  of 
duty  and  of  self-preservation  can  hardly  be  antago- 
nistic.   That    which     is    the    most    honourable    must 


eventually  be  the  safest  course.  Great  interests  are 
at  stake.  The  happiness  of  millions  is  in  the  balance. 
At  all  events  let  this  be  borne  in  mind — if  we  repeal 
the  political  we  must  also  repeal  the  social  union  of 
the  two  countries,  and  become  really,  essentially, 
totally  distinct  and  separate  nations." 

SiE  H.  James. — As  far  as  you  know,  the  letters 
which  you  have  read  were  received  by  Mr.  Parnell  in 
due  course,  and  the  originals  would  probably  be  with 
him  ?— I  got  these  letters  from  Mr.  Campbell  to-day. 

We  have  had  access  to  Mr.  Parnell's  letters,  but  no 
such  letters  as  these  were  found  amongst  those  that 
were  submitted  to  us.  Are  these  the  original  letters  ? 
—Yes.  I  obtained  them  this  morning  from  Mr.  Henry 
Campbell,  Mr.  Parnell's  secretary. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  you  those  particu- 
lar letters  ? — I  was  speaking  to  him  about  letters,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  some  which  he  would  give  me, 
and  he  gave  me  these.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Parnell's 
wish  that  he  should  give  them  to  me. 

There  may  be  some  misunderstanding  with  respect 
to  these  letters,  and  I  should  be  sorry  that  injustice 
should  be  done  t6  anybody  in  connexion  with  the 
matter.  I  must  ask  you  whether  you  learnt  from  Mr. 
Campbell  that  he  had  selected  these  letters  from  the 
mass  of  documents  in  the  box  that  has  been  produced, 
or  didyoulearnthathe  had  had  them  in  his  own  private 
possession  ?— He  said  nothing  as  to  the  source  whence 
they  came. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  letters  Mr.  Parnell  wrote 
to  you  in  reply  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  destroyed  a  great 
many  letters. 

The  Pebsident. — ^Where  did  the  particular  letter 
from  Mr.  Parnell  which  you  have  read  come  from  ? — 
There  was  a  copy  of  Mr.  Parnell's  answer  written  in 
shorthand  on  the  back  of  one  of  my  letters. 

SiE  H.  Jambs. — Did  you  see  any  other  letters  from 
yourself  to  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Camp- 
bell gave  you  these  ? — No. 

Sib  H.  Jamej. — As  I  have  said,  my  Lord,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  do  injustice  to  any  one.  The  obscurity  in 
which  the  source  from  which  these  letters  come  is 
involved  arises  from  our  not  having  Mr.  Campbell 
here.  If  there  are  other  letters  from  Mr.  Harris  or 
from  other  members  of  Parliament  to  Mr.  Parnell,  of 
course  we  shall  have  to  see  them. 

Witness. — There  is  one  other  matter  which  I  wish  to 
mention.  Delaney  has  said  that  I  attended  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
O'Mahony  funeral.  I  did  not  attend  such  a  meeting. 
I  wrote  an  oration  to  be  delivered  at  the  funeral,  but 
I  found  afterwards  that  it  was  not  wanted.  I  con- 
tradict Delaney's  statement  that  I  attended  O'Mahony's 
funeral.  I  was  not  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 
No  further  questions  were  put  to  the  witness,  and 
The  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


On  its  reassembling, 

Mrs.  Delahnnt,   who  has   been   referred   to    In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  as  Miss  Hannah  Reynolds,  of  the 
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Ladies'  Land  League,  entered  the  box  and  was  swum. 
!Fhe  witness  spoke  in  a,  very  low  voice,  and  at 
times  was  with  difficulty  heard. 

The  President. — Your  name  was  Hannah  Eey- 
nolds  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Pebsidknt.— You  wish  to  give  evidence  ? 

A  gentleman  who  was  sitting  in  the  jury-box  at  this 
point  rose  and,  addressing  his  Lordship,  said, — As  the 
husband  of  the  witness  who  is  about  to  be  examined, 
may  I  make  a  short  statement  ? 

The  Pkesident. — ^No  ;  husbands  are  not  allowed  to 
make  statements  for  their  wives,  or  wives  for  their 
husbands.  I  daresay  we  shall  see  that  the  lady  can 
speak  for  herself. 

Witness. — I  wish  to  make  a  statement.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  said  that  I  have  been  keeping  away,  and 
that  I  have  been  paid  by  my  party  for  keeping  away, 
and  I  wish  to  contradict  that.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  no  interest  in  keeping  away,  and  I  have  not  been 
paid  for  doing  so. 

The  President.— I  think  you  had  better  not  trouble 
yourself  about  any  such  statement.  It  has  not  reached 
my  ears.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  with 
reference  to  the  evidence  which  lias  been  given  with 
regard  to  yourself  ? 

Witness.— Yes,  my  Lord.  I  wish  to  protest  against 
the  Attorney-General  calling  me  Hannah  Reynolds.  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  the  Attorney-General,  and 
I  do  not  understand  his  calling  me  by  my  Christian 
name. 

The  President  (referring  to  the  shorthand  notes).— 
The  Attorney-General  appears  to  have  made  a'  refer- 
ence to  you  to  the  eflfect  that  you  went  down  to  the 
country  with  Land  League  money,  and  that  your  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  Central  League. 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord,  and  that  my  footsteps 
would  be  traced  by  outrage. 

The  President. — Yes,  "  whose  conrse  through  the 
country  will  be  traced  by  the  deeds  which  followed 
her  agitation."  Now  what  have  you  to  say  upon  that 
subject  ? 

Witness. — That  instead  of  outrage  following  in  my 
footsteps  I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  outrage,  the 
perpetrators  of  which  were  the  English  Government 
with  their  soldiers  and  police  and  their  battering-rams. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  think,  my  Lord,  that 
I  had  better  ask  a  few  questions.  (To  witness.)  I 
understand  that  yonr  name  was  Hannah  Reynolds,  sub- 
sequently Mrs.  Kenny,  and  that  your  present  name 
is  Mrs.  Delahunt  ? — Yes. 

Will  yon  kindly  tell  me  the  date  of  your  last  mar- 
riage, in  order  that  I  may  fix  the  date  when  yon  were 
Mrs.  Kenny  P — It  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 

I  think  you  were  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  ? — Yes.  I  joined  it  a  couple  of  days  before 
Mr.  Famell's  arrest.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
until  then. 

Was  Mrs.  Dillon  president  ? — I  never  heard  of  her 
being  president.  She  is  an  aunt  of  Mr.  John 
Dillon.    I    do  not  know  whether  she   is  still  alive. 


She  lived  in  Ballydereen,  on  the  borders  of  Sligo  and 
Mayo. 

Was  Mrs,  Moloney  treasurer  ?^I  really  am  not 
sure. 

When  you  were  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  who  were  treasurers,  as  far  as  you  know  ?— 
Mrs.  Moloney. 

Did  you  receive  expenses  ? — Yes. 

By  cheque  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Try  and  think  ? — I  could  not  swear  that  I  received 
cheques  ;    it  is  quite  possible  that  I  did. 

Cheques  on  what  account,  can  you  tell  me  ? — No,  I 
have  no  head  for  business  matters. 

Did  you  know  Miss  O'Leary  ? — Only  as  a  friend, 
never  in  connexion  with  the  League.  She  lives  in 
Dublin. 

Were  the  secretaries  Miss  Anna  Pamell  and  Miss 
Stritch  ? — I  always  looked  upon  Miss  Parnell  as  the 
president.  She  is  in  England.  Miss  Lynch  I  think 
is  in  Spain.     I  do  not  know  where  Miss  Stritch  is. 

Were  you  an  organizer  ? — I  suppose  I  was  an 
organizer.  Miss  Moore  was  not  an  organizer.  I  think 
that  she  is  at  present  in  America.  Miss  O'Connor, 
the  sister  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  I  never  met.  I  met 
Miss  Yates. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Book  of  Kells  ? — I 
have  heard  of  it.  I  can  swear  positively  I  never 
saw  it;  I  think  I  heard  of  its  name  arising  simply  from  a 
witty  remark .  Of  those  matters  I  cannot  give  you  any 
information  ;  I  took  no  interest,  bad,  good,  or 
indi£terent,  in  the  business  or  financial  matters. 

Did  not  you  supply  information  to  be  recorded  ?— 
Not  to  be  recorded  ;  I  supplied  information  as  to  the 
names  and  numbers  of  persons  who  were  evicted  and 
their  families,  and  as  to  their  rent,  the  valuation  of 
their  farms,  and  so  on,  in  order  that  they  might  get 
relief. 

Were  you  carrying  on  any  business  before  October, 
1881,  when  you  joined  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — I 
was  not,  I  was  living  with  my  aunt. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ? — I  met 
them  in  New  York  ;    I  think  it  was  in  April,  1885. 

When  did  you  go  to  America  ? — I  think  in  July, 
1884.  Mr.  Kenny  was  then  alive.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League.  In  July,  1884,  I  went 
with  him  to  America,  and  remained  there  until  the 
end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  1885, 

Touring  about  ? — Yes. 

Had  Mr.  Kenny  any  business  ? — No.  He  was  in  very 
bad  health.  He  had  no  profession,  he  was  a  man  of 
independent  means. 

You  did  not  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  until 
you  went  to  New  York  ? — No.  I  only  met  them  once 
there,  at  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's. 

You  knew  Patrick  Ford  ?— Yes  ;  he  was  exceed" 
ingly  kind  to  me. 

How  did  you  come  to  know  Patrick  Ford  ? — I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 

From  whom  ? — I  will  not  answer  that  question  until 
I  have   asked  the  gentleman  who  gave  it  to  me.    He 
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is  not  in  coort.  He  is  nqt  a  member  of  Parliament, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  persons  who  have  been  in  court. 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  J.  J.  M'Gahan  ?— Yes. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Forrester  ?— I  think  I  met 
Mrs.  Forrester  once,  at  the  time  of  the  Ladies'  Laud 
League.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  connected 
with  the  Ladies'  Laud  League.  I  met  her  there,  but 
several  people  went  into  the  office  -who  were  not 
members  at  all. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augastine  Ford  ?— Yes. 

Captain  O'Meagher  Condon  ? — Yes. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1885,  did  these  persons  come 
to  meet  you  at  the  house  of  Patrick  Ford  ?— That  is 
quite  likely. 

Did  Frank  Byrne  make  a  speech  in  your  presence  7 
—Several  people  made  speeches. 

Do  you  know  that  Byrne  was  charged  in  connexion 
with  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  ?— Yes,  I  know  that  a 
great  many  people  were  charged  who  were  not  guilty. 

Do  you  remember  the  Martyrs' meeting? — Icannotsay. 

Come,  Mrs.  Delahunt 

Witness. — I  will  not  be  addressed  like  that.  That 
is  not  the  way  to  speak  to  a  lady. 

The  PEEgiDBiTT. — I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any 
reason  to  complain  as  yet,  Mrs.  Delahunt. 

The  AttobKET-GenekAL.— I  assure  you.Mrs.  Dela- 
hunt, that  I  had  no  intention  of  saying  anything  un- 
pleasant. 

Witness. — Irish  ladies  are  particularly  sensitive. 

Cross-examination  continued.— Did  you  not  know  of 
the  Martyrs'  meeting  in  1884  ?— Will  you  tell  me  what 
month  f 

In  May,  1884?— I  was  in  Ireland  in  May,  1884. 

I  ask  you  whether  yon  knew  of  that  meeting 
taking  place  ? — I  believe  I  knew  ;  but  there  were  so 
many  Martyrs'  meetings,  that  I  do  not  know. 

Did  Patrick  Ford  say  this  at  the  meeting  at  'his 
house  : — 

"  With  Mrs.  Kenny's  permission,  I  wish  to  add 
my  testimony  to  Mr.  Ford's  as  to  the  high  estoem 
in  which  Mrs. Kenny  is  held  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 
...  In  my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Land  Leagne 
of  Great  Britain  I  naturally  became  familiar  withmany 
facts  concerning  the  noble  works  being  done  by  the 
Ladies'  Land  League,and  I  f  oond  that  on  every  occasion 
where  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  was  to  be 
done  Miss  Eeynoldswas  to  be  found  in  the  forefront." 
Do  you  remember  that  ?— It  is  quite  possible. 

The  Attoeney-GenebAL  (continuing  to  read)  :— 

"  Captain  O'Meagher  Condon  said  that  he  highly 
and  warmly  appreciated  the  generous  and  devoted 
efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Kenny  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
caused  by  landlord  evictions  in  Ireland 

"  Arthur  M.  Forrester  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  adding  his  mite  to  tho  well-deserved  tribute  of 
praise  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Kenny.  .  ,  From  village 
to  village,  from  cabin  to  cabin  she  rode  ahead  of  the 
flying  column  of  peelers  and  dragoons,  cheering  the 
despondent,  warning  the  wavering,  threatening  the 
cowardly.  .  .  There  was  no  time  for  Miss  Reynolds 
to  lose.  It  was  necessary  that  the  inmates  of  the 
next  cabin  they  proposed  to  visit  should  be  fore- 
warned, should    be  told   that   they  would  be  aided  in 


their    struggle    against    landlordism,  and   sternly    in- 
structed that  it  was  their  duty  to  pay  no  rent." 

Witness. — I  remember  Forrester  saying  that. 

The  Attoeney-Genebal  (continuing)  :— 

"  So  over  a  fence,  across  a  ditch,  through  dirty, 
muddy,  ploughed  fields,  scrambling  through 'hedges, 
and  wading  through  bogs  went  Miss  Eeynolds,  and 
whpn  the  horse  and  foot  arrived  at  their  destination 
they  found  to  their  sorrow  that  she  had  been  before 
them.and  that  their  forced  march  was  all  for  nothing." 

Is  that  substantially  what  was  said  ?— Yes. 

Does  that  represent — is  that  a  fair  description — of 
the  work  in  which  you  were  engaged  ? — Pretty  fair. 

Did  you  not,  on  many  occasions  in  the  autumn  of 
1881  and  in  1882,  threaten  persons  who  had  expressed 
their  intention  of  paying  their  rent  ?— I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  did.  On  many  occasions  I  may  have  said  that 
they  ought  not  to  pay  their  rent  under  the  circum- 
stances.    I  never  had  orders  to  threaten  any  one. 

"  Threatening  the  cowardly."  Who  do  you  under- 
stand were  meant  by  the  cowardly  ? — Those  who  would 
not  stand  by  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Those  who,  having  the  money  to  pay,  paid  ? — Those 
who  would  not  stand  by  their  poorer  neighbours. 

Those  who  were  willing  to  pay  ?— Some  were,  and 
some  were  not. 

When  Forrester  spoke  of  your  "  warning  the  waver- 
ing ' '  what  would  you  understand  him  to  mean  ? — Oh,  I 
was  osed  to  that  sort  of  big  talk  ;  something  like  tho 
Attorney-General's  statements. 

**  Sternly  instructed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  pay 
no  rent  ?" — 1  do  not  think  I  said  anything  sternly.  I 
never  gave  any  stern  instructions  or  gave  any  such 
warning.  I  am  not  accountable  for  what  a  man  said 
of  me. 

I  am  pointing  out  that  it  was  said  in  your  pre- 
sence ?— Well,  I  could  not  stand  up  and  contradict  it. 
I  never  threatened  any  one  with  anything  in  the  way 
of  outrage  ;  of  that  I  am  certain. 

Did  you  go  anywhere  with  Mr.  Eedmond  ? — No. 

Do  you  say  that  prior  to  that  meeting  in  April, 
1885,  you  had  nut  heard  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne 
being  present  at  the  Martyrs'  meeting  of  the  2d  of 
July,  1883  ? — I  may  have  heard  it,  but  it  never  made 
any  impression  on  me. 

Would  it  make  no  difference  to  you  if  you  knew 
that  they  had  taken  part  in  the  Brady  anniversary  ?^I 
really  do  nob  know.  Brady  was  a  man  who  was  a 
dupe,  a  tool,  and  who  was  made  a  fool  of  by  others, 
but  he  may  have  acted  from  conscientious  motives. 

Whether  he  was  a  tool  or  not  would  it  make  no 
difference  to  you  whether  these  persons  had  taken 
part  in  the  anniversary  meeting  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1884  ? — You  would  not  expect  me  to  find  fault  with 
my  hostess  on  account  of  any  of  her  guests  7 

Very  well,  that  is  your  explanation.  Have  you  any 
note  of  the  money  you  received  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  they  amounted  to  ? — I 
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cannot  ;  I  have  no  idoa.  1  have  no  head  for  business 
matters,  and  I  never  kept  any  accounts. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  work  with  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  ? — I  joined  it  in  October,  1881,  and  I 
remained  a  member  until  August.  1882.  During  that 
time  1  was  one  month  in  prison.  I  was  sent  to  pri- 
son on  December  23,  and  remained  m  prison  a  month 
from  that  date. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  was  during  the  period  you  have 
mentioned  ? — I  have  not  the  remotest  idea.  I  have 
never  taken  any  pains  to  discover.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  expenditure  of  the  money  spent  in  the 
maintenance  and  defence  of  prisoners  nor  with  the  ex- 
penditure in  respect  of  legal  costs. 

Do  you  know  where  the  books  of  the  Ladies',  Land 
League  are  ? — Very  likely  in  the  waste  paper  basket. 
I  do  not  know  anything  whatever  about  them.  I  be- 
lieve they  were  torn  up.  I  cannot  say  when  they 
were  torn  up. 

On  whose  information  do  you  say  they  were  torn 
np  ? — It  was  evidently  the  proper  thing  to  do.  I 
would  not  keep  myself  surrounded  by  waste  papers. 
I  do  not  know  whether  duplicate  books  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  were  started  in  December,  1881. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  in  the 
Irish  World  of  January  7,  1882  :— "  The  books  of 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  have  been  duplicated,  and 
everything  is  arranged  to  carry  on  the  work,  no  mat- 
ter who  is  arrested."  Do  you  know  whether  that  is 
true  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Can  you  tell  me  which  of  the  ladies,  whose  names 
I  have  given  you,  would  be  persons  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  books  ? — I  suppose  the  treasurer  would, 
but  I  know  nothing  about  the  office  work.  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  I  never  saw  the  books,  and  I  do 
uot  know  by  whom  they  were  destroyed,  if  they  were 
destroyed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  world  might  see 
the  books  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 

You  mentioned  a  Miss  Lynch  as  having  gone  to 
Spain  ? — I  was  under  the  impressjon  that  she  went, 
but  I  do  not  know  when  she  went. 

Had  yon  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  before  you  joined  it  ? — No,  I  joined  it  by  way 
of  protest  when  Mr.  Pamell  was  arrested. 

Where  did  you  first  go  ? — To  Longford.  I  went  by 
myself.  I  did  not  visit  Longford  more  than  once.  I 
was  there  about  a  week.  My  work  in  connexion  with 
the  organization  was  to  go  and  see  persons  who  were 
about  to  be  evicted  and  get  their  names.  I  held  no 
meetings  in  Longford  except  that  I  think  there  was  a 
children's  meeting. 

Did  you  happen  at  any  time  to  go  to  Loughrea  ? — 
No,  I  was  never  in  Galway  at  all,  nor  was  I  ever  in 
coimty  Carlow.  I  am  not  certain  where  I  went  after 
I  left  Longford.  I  think  I  went  to  Waterford.  I  went 
there  alone.  Mrs.  Moore  was  not  with  me.  I  met 
Mrs.  Moore  on  one  occasion  at  Castletown  Bere  in 
December,  1881.  Between  my  visit  to  Longford  in 
October  and  my  visit  to  Castletown  Bere  in  Decem- 


ber I  was  in  Waterford.  In  Waterford  I  was  occupied 
in  getting  the  names  of  tenants  who  were  to  bo 
evicted,  or  had  been  evicted.  That  was  my  sole 
business . 

Was  Mr.  Redmond  with  you  in  Waterford  ? — No,  he 
was  not.  I  do  not  know  that  he  sometimes  passed  by 
the  name  of   Mondred. 

You  regard  evictions  as  the  worst  crimes  in  Ire« 
land  ?— I  do. 

Worse  than  murder  perhaps  ? — I  think  they  consti* 
tute  a  sort  of  legalized  murder. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  condition  of  the  Castletown 
district  before  you  went  there  ? — They  were  a  very 
poor  spirited  people  there. 

Up  to  the  time  of  your  visit  there  had  been  no  agra- 
rian crime  in  the  district  ? — I  never  heard  of  any 
there  at  any  time.  There  never  was  any.  When  I  was 
in  Castletown  I  did  not  hold  any  meetings.  I  merely 
went  to  one  or  two  eviciions.  I  did  not  address  the 
people.  I  am  not  an  orator.  I  did  not  go  there  for 
speech-making.  I  may  have  spoken  to  the  tenants. 
I  was  convicted  on  December  23,  1881,  for  something 
I  had  not  done,  and  I  was  ordered  to  be  held  to  bail 
to  be  of  good  behaviour.  I  declined,  because  I  con- 
sidered my  behaviour  had  always  been  good.  I  went 
to  prison  instead.  I  think  the  first  summons  was  for 
conspiracy  and  no  jury  in  Ireland  would  have  con- 
victed me  for  that  offence.  In  the  interval  between 
the  time  I  went  to  Castletown  and  the  time  I  went  to 
prison  I  think  I  was  in  Limerick. 

Was  the  occasion  on  which  you  were  present  at 
evictions  December  1,  1881  ? — I  cannot  remember 
dates  as  I  have  told  you.  It  was  about  three  weeki 
before  my  imprisonment,  1  think.  I  have  not  heard 
of  Patrick  Neil,  Daniel  Sullivan,  or  Isaac  Waller  as 
living  in  the  Castletown  district.  I  never  heard  of 
anything  happening  to  them  immediately  after  my 
presence  there. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  that  district  in  which,  prior 
to  your  coming,  there  was  no  crime,  four  or  five  or 
perhaps  ten  days  after  your  appearance  there  were 
four  agrarian  outrages  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  outrages. 
1  did  not  hear  of  Patrick  Neil's  hay  being  burnt.  He 
might  have  burnt  it  himself.  I  never  heard  of  Daniel 
Sullivan's  turf  rick  being  burnt,  or  of  anything  hap- 
pening to  any  other  men.  I  solemnly  say  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  things  before  I  heard  of  them  from 
you. 

Are  yon  quite  sure  yon  did  not  say  anything  to  the 
people  about  not  paying  rent  ? — It  is  quite  possible  I 
may  have  told  a  man  named  Patrick  Murphy  not  to 
pay  his  rent. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  other  persons 
whom  you  advised  not  to  pay  their  rent  ?— No  ;  I 
have  told  you  I  may  have  spoken  to  Patrick  Murphy 
about  it. 

Did  you  ever  tell  them  that  anything  would  happen 
to  them  if  they  did  f — Never. 

Anything  like  threatening  tha  cowardly  would  not 
occur  to  you  ?— Certainly  not. 
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After  your  conviction  did  it  come  to  your  know- 
ledge that  the  windows  of  Inspector  Martin's  house 
were  broken  ?— Yes  ;  and  I  was  sorry  for  it,  for  In- 
spector Martin  always  treated  me  with  courtesy. 

I  am  glad  the  police  treated  you  with  courtesy  ?— 
Oh,  not  all  of  them.  Not  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary.    (Laughter.) 

Inspector  Martin  had  been  popular  in  the  district 
before  you  went  there  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  made 
him  unpopular. 

How  did  you  come  to  find  out  Castletown  Bere  ? — 
Well,  by  asking.  I  heard  of  it  from  the  ladies  of  the 
League.     They  sent  me  down  as  an  emissary. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  in  January  and 
February,  1882,  there  were  something  like  15  or  20 
outrages  in  the  Castletown  Bere  district  ? — I  never 
heard  of  them. 

Did  you  not  take  any  more  interest  in  the  district 
after  you  left  it  ?— No  ;  I  left  it  alone. 

It  amounts  then  to  this,  that  you  went  down  to  a 
place  you  had  never  heard  of  before,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  ladies  of  the  League,  and  that  for  what- 
ever you  did  there  you  were  prosecuted  ? — Yes  ; 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  did  exactly  the  same  and  did 
not  get  anything  done  to  him. 

You  came  out  of  prison  at  the  end  of  January,  1882  ? 
—Yes  ;  I  was  in  prison  a  lunar  month.  I  think  I  went 
to  Dublin  then.  I  do  not  think  I  went  to  Ballydereen 
immediately.     I  am  not  sure. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  your  private  affairs,  but  I 
desire  to  ask  you  about  certain  movements  of  yours  as 
to  which  I  have  information.  What  was  the  next 
place  you  went  to  on  the  business  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  ? — To  Kerry  I  should  think. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  went  to  Ballydereen  on  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  business  ? — I  think  you  may. 

Were  there  threats  of  eviction  down  there  ? — I 
went  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  branch  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  as  to  some  misappropriation  of 
the  fimds.  I  went  alone.  I  was  not  accompanied  by 
Mr.  William  Bedmond,  but  I  met  him  once  at  Dublin 
and  once  at  the  Boston  Convention. 

Did  you  happen  to  meet  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — I  never 
saw  him. 

Did  you  meet  Father  Murphy  in  the  early  part  of 
18S2  ? — I  know  several  Father  Murphys.  I  do  not 
think  I  met  Father  Murphy,  of  Tullamore,  at  that 
time. 

Did  you  at  any  time  go  to  Broughall  Castle  in  King's 
County  ?— Yes,  in  March.  It  was  after  my  visit  to 
Kerry. 

Did  you  visit  these  places  in  Kerry— I  am  quoting 
from  the  Irishman  of  March  4,  1882 — Rathmore,  Eoss- 
leigh,  Cahirceveen,  Tralee,  Castleisland,  Knocknago- 
shel  and  Brosna  ? — I  think  I  went  to  all  those  places 
in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  1882. 

Did  you  know  any  one  there  ? — Of  course  I  met 
people  there.     I  cannot  tell  you  their  names. 

Do  you   represent   that  in  all  those  places  you  met 


evicted  tenants  ? — Yes,  or  tenants  about  to  be 
evicted. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  met  evicted 
tenants  in  any  of  those  places  ? — Yes,  I  remember  I 
did  in  Castleisland.     I  could  not  give  the  names. 

Can  you  tell  me  any  other  place  besides  Castle- 
island where  you  met  or  went  to  meet  an  evicted 
tenant  ? — Killarney  is  one. 

Did  you  attend  meetings  at  the  places  I  have  men- 
tioned ?— I  believe  I  was  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  in  those  places. 

Did  you  know  the  condition  of  crime  in  any  ofthose 
places  before  February,  1882  ?— I  did  not  ;  I  know 
nothing  about  that. 

Then  it  is  no  good  my  putting  to  you  any 
questions  respecting  the  condition  of  crime  before 
your  visit  ?— Not  the  slightest.  So  long  as  I  can 
remember  there  has  always  been  agrarian  crime  in 
Ireland. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  leading  people  in 
Tralee  and  Castleisland  whom  you  visited  ?— Edward 
Harrington  in  Tralee  ;  I  had  friends  of  my  own  in 
Killarney. 

Did  you  advise  the  people  you  saw  not  to  pay 
rent  ? — It  is  quite  possible  I  might  have  done  so. 

Were  any  proceedings  taken  against  you  at  Castle- 
island ? — Certainly  not. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  agrarian  crimes 
followed  your  visit  in  the  districts  of  Castleisland, 
Tralee,  Killarney,  and  Knocknagoshill  ? — Nothing 
happened  following  my  visit. 

Did  you  hear  of  Michael  Moroney's  house  being 
fired  into  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  paid  his 
rent  ? — I  do  not.  I  know  there  was  a  man  named 
Denham  who,  when  I  was  accused,  perjured  himself 
because  I  had  wounded  his  vanity  on  one  occasion. 

Do  you  remember  Daly's  house  being  fired  into  ? — I 
read  these  things  in  the  paper,  but  they  did  not  make 
the  slightest  impression  upon  me. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  at  the  end  of 
February  or  in  March  there  was  a  sudden  development 
of  agrarian  crime  in  the  places  visited  by  you  ?— 
No. 

I  take  it  you  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  crime  ?-^I  paid  very  little  attention 
to  these  things. 

Did  you  consider  the  matter  of  no  importance  ? — I 
considered  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. ' 

Did  you  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  ?— 
That  is  quite  another  question. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  series  of  outrages  at  the 
end  of  February  and  in  March,  1882,  in  these  places  ? 
—I  may  have  read  of  them. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  find  out  who  had  been 
guilty  of  these  outrages  ? — I  was  not  a  detective  j  it 
was  not  my  duty  to  find  out  crime. 

Did  you  think  that  these  crimes  against  people  who 
had  paid  their  rents  were  helping  the  Land  League  or 
against  it  ? — I  have  always  heard  that  they  were 
against  the  Land  League. 
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Hearing  that,  did  you  not  take  any  steps  to  stop 
the  crime  which  you  believed  was  against  the  Land 
League  ? — They  would  not  stop  them  for  me. 

I  put  it  to  you.  You  went  in  February,1882,to  these 
places,  and  during  the  next  two  months  upwards  of 
25  agrarian  outrages  occurred  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ?— I  am  not  responsible  for  them. 

Were  any  other  persons  organizing  for  the  League 
at  the  same  time  as  you  ?^I  think  there  were  other 
organizers.  I  had  no  instructions  whatever  except  to 
see  after  the  tenants  about  to  be  evicted. 

After  visiting  Kerry  you  went  to  Broughall  Castle. 
Where  did  you  stay  there  ? — At  Captain  Dvigmore's. 
He  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dugmore, 
who  was  an  English  lady,  was  president  of  the  Ladies' 
branch  of  the  Land  League.  Their  place  is  called 
Frankfort,  I  stayed  there  two  or  three  months.  I 
last  met  Captain  Dugmore  at  the  Convention  in 
Dublin  in  1882. 

Did  you  know  the  condition  of  crime  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood before  you  went  to  Broughall  Castle  ? — I  had 
no  idea  of  it.  I  did  not  know  the  Dugmores  before  I 
went  there.  But  when  I  was  there  Mrs.  Dugmore 
asked  me  to  stay  with  them. 

Look  at  this  photograph  (handing  photograph  to 
witness) ;  have  you  ever  seen  anybody  like  it  ? — 1  have 
never  known  anybody  like  that. 

You  know  nobody,  neither  Thompson  nor  Tynan,  like 
it  ?— No. 

Was  there  a  man  named  Thompson  ? — Yes  ;  bjjt  he 
had  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  photograph  ; 
he  never  wore  glasses  in  his  life. 

Was  Thompson  down  at  Broughall  Castle  ? — Yes.  His 
real  name  was  Dennis  Florence  M'Cluskey.  He  was 
helping  Captain  Dugmore  to  compile  a  green  book 
containing  a  list  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
Government  and  the  police.  I  saw  the  book  but  I 
never  opened  it.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  now. 
Thompson  was  there  during  a  part  of    the  time  I  was. 

Was  Thompson  doing  anything  besides  compiling 
this  green  book  ?— He  was  an  organizer  for  the  Land 
League  as  well. 

Did  you,  during  the  time  you  were  atBrgughall Castle, 
visit  people  who  were  supposed  not  to  be  warm- 
hearted in  the  country's  cause  ? — No  ;  I  visited  very 
few  people.  I  may  have  advised  people  not  to  pay 
rent. 

Was  Captain  Dugmore  prosecuted  ? — Yes. 

What  for  ?— I  suppose  for  what  we  were  all  prose- 
cuted for — intimidation,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
I  took  no  interest  in  it. 

Was  not  Captain  Dugmore  prosecuted  for  the  things 
he  did  during  the  time  yon  were  staying  there  ?— We 
were  all  of  us  prosecuted.  I  do  not  think  '  Captain 
Dugmore  did  Anything  to  entitle  him  to  be  impri- 
soned. 

Were  you  present  at  the  trial  ? — I  was. 

Was  the  man  called  Thompson  present  ?— I  cannot 
Bay.    I  have   seen   it  reported  in  the  newspapers  that 


Head  Constable  Eodan  has  sworn  that  No.  1  was   pre- 
sent. 

What  was  the  charge  against  you  when  you  were 
prosecuted  ? — There  were  several  charges  against  me. 
One  of  them  was  that  I  shook  my  head  at  Head  Con- 
stable M'Cormac,  and  thereby  endangered  his  life. 
(Laughter.)    That  charge  was  dismissed  as  frivolous. 

Was  Thompson  present  at  your  trial  ?— No  one  but 
the  magistrates,  the  police,  and  the  man  who  preferred 
the  charge. 

Do  you  know  that  Thompson  left  the  neighbourhood 
immediately  after  you  were  charged  ? — I  do  not.  He 
came  to  see  me  in  prison,  and  that  is  all  I  know.  I 
was  sentenced  to  siz  months'  imprisonment,  but  I  was 
only  in  prison  a  week.  I  gave  notice  of  appeal  and 
got  bail.  I  was  told  by  Miss  Famell  to  do  the  same 
thing  again  and  see  if  I  were  re-arrested.  I  did  so, 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

Did  you  know  that  Thompson  left  the  country 
shortly  after  ? — I  do  not.  I  have  seen  him  once 
since — in  Dublin  in  August,  1882.  Since  that  I  have 
never  seen  him. 

Look  at  this  photograph  (handing  one  to  witness) ; 
do  you  know  who  it  is  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  in  the  least 
like  Thompson.  If  it  is  he  it  is  a  very  bad  photo- 
graph. .  I  never  saw  a  man  like  that. 

You  knew  M'Cluskey  ;  is  that  a  photograph  of  him? 
— It  may  be  meant  for  him.  It  is  not  the  least  like 
Thompson. 

Is  it  not  a  very  fair  likeness  of  M'Cluskey  ? — I  tell 
you  that  M'Cluskey  and  Thompson  are  the  same  man. 
If  that  is  meant  for  Thompson  it  is  a  very  bad  like- 
ness. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  Do  you  know  that 
from  1869  to  1881  there  was  no  outrage  of  any  sort  or 
kind  in  the  Broughall  Castle  districb  ? — I  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  I  never  heard  it.  I  remember 
that  a  policeman  named  Brown  was  shot,  and  the  im- 
pression in  the  country  was  that  he  had  wronged  some 
young   girl,  and  that  it  was  her  brother  who  shob  him. 

Did  you  hear  that  Hugh  Morgan's  house  was  burned 
in  March,  1882,  while  you  were  actually  in  the  dis- 
trict ?— No.  As  I  tell  yon,  I  forget  these  things  ; 
they  are  happening  every  day. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  the  people  at  any  timft 
about  not  working  for  the  landlords  or  persons  who 
were  evicted  ? — I  recollect  saying  to  a  carman  who 
drove  the  police  that  of  course  the  police  could  in- 
sist on  taking  the  car  and  the  horses,  but  of  course 
they  could  no.t  insist  on  the  men  driving  them. 

You  shook  your  head  at  the  man  driving  them  ? — I 
may  have  done. 

Did  you  ever  say  anything  to  the  people  about  not 
occupying  evicted  farms  '! — I  think  they  knew  very 
well  it  was  wrong  to  do  so,  as  they  knew  very  well 
they  should  not  do  so. 

Did  you  say  anything  about  their  not  being  care- 
takers ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  remind  them  of  that. 
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Did  you  ever  refer  casually  to  the  subject  of  boy- 
cotting ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  really  say  you  do  not  know  ?— I  daresay  I  may 
have  ;  I  think  boycotting  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
some  cases. 

In  connexion  with  your  visit  to  Broughall,  do  I 
understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  remember  whether 
you  ever  referred  to  the  subject  of  boycotting  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  necesSty  for  me  to  do  so. 

You  did  not  refer  to  it  on  any  occasion  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

As  a  means  whereby  the  people  should  be  prevented 
from  paying  what  you  thought  wrong  ;  I  understand 
yoa  to  say  it  was  very  wrong  to  pay  unjust  rent  ?— Yes. 

Very  wrong  to  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes. 

To  be  a  caretaker  ;  to  work  for  a  man  who  took  an 
evicted  farm  ? — You  must  boycott  these  men  to  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

During  the  time  you  were  at  Broughall  Castle  was 
James  Clavin's  house  blown  up  ? — I  heard  so,  there 
was  about  that  much  gunpowder,  I  think  Cindicating  a 
small  quantity). 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  there  was  not  an 
explosion  outside  his  house  and  an  attempt  to  injure 
the  house  ? — The  police  may  call  it  an  explosion. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  man  had 
been  supposed  to  pay  his  rent  ? — I  remember  meeting 
him,  and  being  friendly  with  him. 

(Question  repeated)  — I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Did  yon  hear  of  William  Horan's  house  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  being  burnt  ? — ^No.  I  never 
heard  of  a  man  named  Horan  that  I  recollect. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  ? — Yes. 

Was  not  William  Horan  denounced  by  name  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Broughall  Castle  branch  of  the  League? 
—By  me  ? 

At  all  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  was  not  so 
denounced  ? — I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  it  ; 
the  ladies  were  only  two  or  three  country  girls. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  was  not  referred 
to  by  name  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? 
— Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  happened.  Mrs.  Dugmore 
was  generally  present  at  the  meetings,  and  there 
were  only  half-  a-dozen  country  girls  ;  it  was  not  a 
very  formidable  branch. 

You  heard  of  Constable  Brown  being  shot  ? — I  heard 
it  ;  I  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Did  you  visit  any  other  places  after  the  Broughall 
Castle   visit  in    February,  1882  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 

EO. 

Did  you  go  back  to  Castleisland  ? — No. 

Never  to  Kerry  again  ? — No  ;  I  may  have  stopped  at 
the  hotel  at  Dromore. 

When  you  came  out  of  prison  had  not  Thompson  dis- 
appeared ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  you  were  in  prison  ? — I 
saw  him  in  Dublin. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  Thompson  was  never 
at  Broughall  or  in  that  neighbourhood  after  you  came 


out  of  prison  in  April,  1882  ? — He  may  have  been  ;  it 
is  quite  possible  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  cannot 
swear. 

What  place  did  yon  organize  in  after  April,  1882  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  ever  left  King's  County  after  that. 

You  were  organizing  there  all  the  time  ? — I  think 
so. 

Going  out  to  various  parts  ? — Yes ;  I  made  Broughall 
my  headquarters. 

Up  till  August,  1882  ?— I  think  I  was  in  Dublin. 

When  the  Ladies'  Land  League  was  put  an  end  to 
by  Mr.  Parnell  yon  had  no  more  work  ? — No. 

When  did  you  last  see  Mrs.  Moore  ? — I  met  her  in 
New  York. 

Did  you  take  down  to  King's  County  with 
you  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  ? — It  is  quite  possible  I  did. 

Try  and  think.  Did  Mr.  Mondred  turn  up  at  any 
time  ?— Never,  never  at  all. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Miss 
Lynch  ;  was  she  presented  with  a  testimonial  before 
she  left  ?— I  never  heard  anything  of  it  ;  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Do  you  know  when  she  left  for  Spain  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;    I  saw  her  about  a  year  ago. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  between  August,  1882,  and  a 
year  ago  f — No. 

Did  you  meet  Mr.  George  in  1882  ? — Yes. 

At  Captain  Dugmore 's  ? — Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — About  April. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  George's  letter  sent  from  Kings- 
town to  the  Irish  World  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I 
may  say  I  am  quite  sure  ;  I  very  seldom  saw  the 
Irish  World. 

Did  Mr.  George  show  yon  the  letter  ? — I  did  not 
meet  him  in  N<!w  York. 

I  am  speaking  of  when  you  met  him  at  Captain 
Dugmore's  in  1882? — 1  saw  him,  but  I  saw  no  letter. 

You  did  not  see  that  letter  in  the  Irish  World  ; 
are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I  think  I  may  safely  say 
yes. 

Did  you  not  see  a  passage  relating  to  what  was 
going  on  round  Captain  Dugmore's  ? — I  tell  you  I  very 
seldom  saw  %he  Irish  World.  1  heard  that  Henry 
George  had  written  about  me  and  about  the  drive  I 
had  given  him  ;    I  drove  him  about  ten  miles. 

Did  yon  also  hear  something  about  what  he  had  seen 
when  he  was  riding  round  Captain  Dugmore's  ? — No. 

Or  anything  which  would  be  interesting,  but  rather 
dangerous  to  write  about  ? — No,  I  do  not  take  much 
interest  in  newspaper  reports. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Poland  ? — Yes,  the 
secretary  to  Captain  Dugmore.  I  have  never  seen  him 
lately. 

Have  you  given  a  statement  to  anybody  ? — Yes. 

To  Mr.  Lewis  ? — No  ;  I  came  here  on  ray  own 
account. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Not  except  in  Court. 
A  gentleman  told  me  which  was  Mr.  Lewis, 
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You  did  not  know  him  by  sight  before  ;  have  yoa 
given  a  statement  to  any  Irish  solicitor  ? — No  ;  no- 
body knew  I  was  appearing  here  except  my  husband 
and  myself.  The  reason  why  I  came  here  was,  as  I 
explained,  because  people  were  under  the  impression  I 
was  paid  for  being  silent. 

Did  you  know  of  Daniel  C.  Poland  coming  to  Lon- 
don ? — I  have  never  seen  him  since  1882  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  in  Ireland,  or  dead  or  alive. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  he  was  at  Broughall  all  the 
time  you  were  there  ? — He  used  to  come  there  and  do 
any  work  Captain  Dugmore  might  require. 

Used  he  to  accompany  you  on  your  tours  round 
among  the  people  ? — No. 

You  went  alone,  did  you  ? — Yes. 


When  the  witness  left  the  box  the  Peesidekt 
called  Dr.  Tanner,  M.P.,  who  thereupon  entered  the 
witness-box. 

The  PBE3IDENT  said  that  Dr.  Tanner  had  been  re- 
presented by  counsel  and  the  Court  understood  that  he 
was  prepared  to  give  evidence. 

Dr.  Tanner.— My  Lords,  I  will  give  every  facility  I 
possibly  can  to  the  inquiry. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MuKPHY. — Yon  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  statement  yourself.  Dr.  Tanner,  before  I 
examine  you  ?— If  you  wish  to  cross-examine  me  I 
shall  be  very  pleased. 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  statement,  I  suggest  that 
it  is  a  convenient  time.  When  did  you  enter  the 
House  ?— In  1885  ;  I  first  began  to  take  a  public  part 
in  politics  a  few  years  before  that. 

Aod  joined  the  Nationalist  party  ? — No,  I  did  not 
join  the  Nationalist  party. 

When  did  you  become  connected  with  the  National 
League  ? — I  rather  imagine  I  joined  the  National 
League  in  1884. 

AVhat  was  the  branch  ?— The  City  of  Cork. 

And  in  connexion  with  it  did  you  become  acquainted 
with  its  operations  throughout  the  county  of  Cork  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  I  did  ;  merely  in  Cork  city  ;  I  did 
not  go  to  any  country  meetings  until  at  or  about 
April,  1885. 

Prior  to  that  were  you  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  League  in  Cork  ? — Oh  dear  no. 

About  Millstreet  ?— I  practically  knew  nothing 
about  Millstreet.  The  first  time  I  went  there  was  as  a 
guest  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Maurice.  I  did  not  go  again  until 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Coleman's  sale.  He  was  the  pre- 
sident of  the  National  League  at  Millstreet.  That  was 
the  date  of  one  of  the  meetings— December  15,  1885. 

Joining 'the  Land  League  or  the  National  League 
yon  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  that  were 
preached  by  those  at  the  head  of  it  ?— I  suppose  so, 
in  a  general  way. 

Boycotting  ? — Well,  I  was  very  viciously  boycotted 
myself  at  that  time,  and  it  was  because  I  was  vici- 
ously boycotted  and  because  my  practice  in  the  city 
of  Cork  was   destroyed.     I  was  earning  a  very  good 


income  in  the  city  of  Cork  before  the  month  of  April 
in  that  year,  and  when  my  business  was  destroyed  by 
the  Conservatives — the  supporters  of  law  and  order  so- 
called,  self-styled — in  the  city  of  Cork  the  people 
oame  to  my  assistance.  I  was  elected  physician  and 
surgeon  to  several  popular  societies  of  some  of  the 
poorer  people,  and  ^these  people  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  accordingly  I  took  from  that  time  a  greater 
part  in  politics  than  I  had  previously  done. 

Was  boycotting  practised  to  any  extent  in  Cork 
when  you  became  connected  with  the  League  ? — I 
think  it  was  not  enough  practised,  because  I  thought 
if  the  head  of  the  Cork  magistracy  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  have  me  boycotted,  to  have  Charlie  Tanner 
chased  out  of  Ireland  by  depriving  me  of  the  means 
of  earning  my  daily  bread,  I  thought  if  he  was  fit  to 
do  that  the  people  were  perfectly  entitled  to  practise 
boycotting  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sustain  their 
wives  and  their  families.  I  thought  they  might  do  it 
more,  without,  of  course,  having  recourse  to  "outrage. 
I  went  by  my  own  treatment,  and  from  platform  after 
platform  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  people  that  what 
was  fair  in  my  case  was  perfectly  fair  for  them  to 
practise — what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for 
the  gander. 

Were  you  one  of  those  who  think  it  a  proper  thing 
to  name  a  man  and  hold  him  up  to  be  boycotted  ? — • 
Well,  certainly  ;  if  it  was  fair  for  them  to  do  it  with  ^ 
me,  I  think  it  was  perfectly  fair  to  use  the  same 
political  weapon  for  the  side  I  now  belong  to — the 
National  party — the  same  weapon  as  that  of  the  Tories 
in  coimty  Cork,  and  which  is  now  extensively  used  by 
the  Primrose  League, 

Until  you  joined  the  League  were  you  aware  that 
people  who  were  boycotted  were  often  outraged  ?— 
No,  I  was  not  ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it  except  from 
hearsay. 

Did  you  hear  anything  about  it  in  1882-3  ? — From 
the  papers. 

You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  was  said 
upon  that  subject  was  true  ? — I  have  many  reasons  to 
doubt. 

Speaking  generally,  Dr.  Tanner  ? — Speaking  gene- 
rally of  what  the  papers  contain  there  is  a  grain  of 
truth  in  a  great  number  of  reports,  and  in  that 
way  people  who  have  been  boycotted  may  have  been 
subjected  to  outrage. 

I  have  some  questions  to  ask  yon  with  reference  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  Cork  in  1885.  United 
Ireland  says  that  as  the  Boyal  procession  was  passing 
the  Queen's  College  "  a  Union  Jack  was  torn 
from  its  post  and  torn  to  shreds,  amid  cheers  for 
Parnell."  Was  that  the  case  ?— I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  that. 

The  report  continues  : — 

' '  During  the  rest  of  the  Prince's  stay  hisses  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  several  loyal  young  men 
were  severely  beaten.  The  last  thing  the  Prince 
heard  as  he  left  the  city  was  '  God  save  Ireland,' 
sung  along   the   quays   by   thousands  of  people.    The 
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performance  was  frequently  varied  with  cheers  for  the 
Mahdi,  Parnell,  Croke,  and  the  Czar,  and  groans  for 
the  British  Government.  The  Nationalist  mayor, 
Alderman  Madden, was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
crowd,  and  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  M.P.,  was  loudly 
cheered  wherever  he  went.  Mr.  O'Connor,  Dr. 
Tanner,  Mr.  J.  C.  Flyun,  and  other  speakers  after- 
wards addressed  a  large  gathering  of  citizens." 

Isthata  correct  description  ?— I  only  know  that  I  did 
address  a  meeting  from  the  windows  of  the  National 
League  rooms.  It  was  but  a  stuttering  utterance  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  I  think  that  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  spoke  in  public.  As  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  Union  Jack  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 

You  would  not  have  approved  of  it,  I  suppose  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

Your  next  appearance  was  on  August  29,  1885,  at 
Kealkill,  Cork.     You  are  reported  to  have  sjid  : — 

"  Dr.  C.  Tanner  called  on  the  people  present 
several  times  for  God's  sake  to  boycott  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  would  not  be  true,  and  join 
the  national  cause.  He  told  the  people  to  be  careful 
and  not  to  purchase  an  article  from  any  one  but  a 
Nationalist,  and  if  this  would  not  take  effect  the 
steel  would  '  be  gob.'  " 

Did  you  use  that  language  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
wish,  my  Lords,  to  find  out  where  these  reports 
came  from.  I  have  asked  for  copies  of  the  speeches 
attributed  to  me,  but  I  have  not  been  supplied  with 
them.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  come  from  the 
Cork  Constitution  or  from  police  reporters. 

Who  was  your  counsel  until  yesterday  ? — Well, 
there  were  several  counsel. 

Do  you  not  know  who  your  counsel  was  ? — I  had 
written  to  two  counsel  from  Galway  Gaol,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  and  the  latter  has 
replied.  I  suppose  both  these  gentlemen  had  charge 
of  my  case,  but  Mr.  Lockwood  is  the  senior. 

When  did  you  go  to  prison  ? — On  May  2. 

Who  were  your  solicitors  ? — I  presume  Messrs, 
Lewis  and  Lewis  were. 

Do  you  not  know  that  copies  of  these  speeches  were 
delivered  to  Mr.  Lewis  on  youp  behalf  as  long  ago  as 
November  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  have  applied 
again  and  again  for  copies  of  these  speeches,  and 
have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  them.  I  have 
applied  to  my  cotmsel  and  to  Mr.  Lewis.  When  a 
man  is  in  gaol  many  forms  have  to  be  complied  with 
before  he  can  obtain  even  documents  which  he  is 
entitled  to  have.  This  may  account  for  my  not  having  re- 
ceived the  speeches.    At  any  rate  I  did  not  get  them. 

Are  you  aware  that  this  particular  speech  was  given 
in  evidencfe  long  ago  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I 
should  like  to  know  from  what  source  that  speech 
came,  as  an  accusation  is  founded  upon  it. 

You  are  aware  that  your  counsel  admitted  this 
speech  as  correct  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of 
the  kind. 

The  Pkbsident, — I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  call 
Mr.  Lockwood  as  a  witness.     (Laughter.) 


Mr.  Murphy.— Is  ib  true  that  you  "  called  on  the 
people  several  times  for  God's  sake  to  boycott  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  that  would  not  be  true  and 
join  the  national  cause"  ? — Itisvery  hardto  remember 
what  I  said  at  this  distance  of  time.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  will  not 
swear  one  way  or  the  other. 

Did  you  tell  the  people  "  not  to  purchase  an 
article  from  any  one  but  a  Nationalist  "  ? — That  is 
very  likely  ;  I  have  frequently  told  the  people  that. 

Did  you  say  "  If  this  would  not  take  effect  the 
steel  would  "  ? — Certainly  not.  There  was  no  short- 
hand reporter  at  this  meeting  as  far  as  I  know.  Your 
longhand  police  reporters  have  repeatedly  sworn  to 
more  than  it  was  possible  for  them  to  have  taken 
down. 

Did  you  say  at  Coachford  on  November  8,  1885  : — 
"  Now,  to  my  mind,  the  evictor  is  a  mere  bird  of 
prey,  something  like  the  hawk,  sometimes  descending 
as  low  as  the  carrion  crow,  but  when  you  want  to  get 
an  actual  land-grabber  you  have  to  go  to  that  foul  bird 
the  vulture  to  find  him — a  bird  that  fattens  himself 
upon  dead  carrion  which  is  strewn  about  the  land. 
One  is  merely  a  bird  of  prey  ;  the  other  is  a  rapacious 
beast,  too  low,  too  filthy  to  take  cognizance  of,  too 
low  to  denounce.  He  is  like  the  leper  in  the  East, 
or  like  that  other  gentleman  ;  and,  like  such  a, 
noisome  creature,  we  should  treat  him  in  the  only  way 
in  which  he  ought  or  can  be  treated  ;  we  should  leave 
him  severely  alone  ;  leave  him  to  his  noisome  pesti- 
lential company  ;  let  him  revel  in  his  own  baseness"? 
— I  cannot  swear  to  every  word  that  you  have  read, 
but  I  certainly  have  denounced  land-grabbers  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.     (Laughter.) 

The  Pbesidekt.— Is  that  the  best  of  your  ability  ? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Mtjkpht. — I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Commissioners 
adjourned. 


THUBSDAY,    JULY  18. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  109th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Koyal  Courts  of 
Justice.  • 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  M.  Harris,  entered  the  witness-box  and  said,— 
My  Lords,  I  mentioned  yesterday  Mr.  Brennan  and 
Mr.  Egan  as  members  of  the  Fenian  body.  I  should 
also  have  mentioned  that  some  years  previous  to  my 
own  resignation  in  1880  they  had  severed  officially 
their  connexion  with  the  organization,  on  grounds 
similar,  or  nearly  similar,  to  those  upon  which  I 
severed  mine — namely,their  connexion  with  the  public 
movement.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Land  League,  neither  of  these  gentlemen,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  was  connected  with  the  Fenian 
organization.  ' 

Sir  H.  Jambs.— There  is  a  letter  of  the  19th  of 
December,  1877,  Mr.    Harris,  the  copy  of  which  yon 
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spoke  of  as  being  misleading  ;  where  shall  we  find 
that  letter  ? 

Mr.  M.  Harris.— I  can  give  you  that  letter  in  full. 

The  Pbksident. — Ton  promised  to  mark  certain 
passages  in  your  speeches  to  which  you  wished  to 
call  our  attention  ? — I  find,  my  Lords,  that  I  had 
marked  some  points. 


Dr.  Tanner,  M.P.,  then  re-entered  the  witness-box. 
He  said, — I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  before  my 
cross-examination  begins  again.  I  have  looked  and  I 
see  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  about  the  dates  of  my 
Kealkill  speech  ;  The  Times  has  been  wrong  again  ; 
the  speech  was  not  delivered  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1885.  The  Attorney-General  was  also  wrong  in 
endeavouring  to  correct  The  Times,  as  he  said  that 
the  speech  was  delivered  on  the  29th  of  August  ;  but 
I  find  that  the  speech  was  delivered  on  the  23d  of 
August,  and  reported  on  the  24th  in  the  Cork  Daily 
Herald. 

Sib  H.  James. — It  was  not  a  mistake  originally  on 
the  part  of  the  Attorney-General.  In  his  opening 
statement  he  mentions  that  it  was  on  the  23d  of 
August. 

Witness. — Even  the  Attorney-General  is  not  in- 
fallible. 

Sib  H.  Jamss. — I  did  not  say  he  was. 

Mr.  MuBFHY  then  continued  the  cross-examination 
of  Dr.  Taijner. 

Do  those  words  about  boycotting  men,  women,  and 
children  appear  in  that  speech  ? — No,  not  to  the 
b  est  of  my  belief. 

Do  you  think  that  perhaps  the  reporter  did  not  choose 
to  report  the  words  of  that  character  ? — I  am  no  judge 
of  the  reporter's  judgment.  This  is  the  Examiner 
report.     It  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Serald, 

Is  there  anything  about  boycotting  ? — I  spoke  of 
boycotting. 

Was  there  nothing  about  boycotting  land-grabbers  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  spoke  much  about  land- 
grabbers.  I  did  not  know  much  about  land-grabbers 
at  that  time. 

Are  there  any  words  at  all  corresponding  to  what 
has  been  suggested  ? — Distinctly  not.  There  are  no 
words  to  that  efltect. 

Then,  either  the  reporter  must  have  invented  those 
words  or  they  were  not  uttered  ? — Distinctly.  I 
sincerely  trust  I  had  more  sense  than  that.  I  would 
point  out,  my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Gilhooly's  speech, 
which  is  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Cork  Daily  Serald, 
has  been  underlined  by  the  counsel  or  the  solicitor 
■for  The  Times,  and  that  they  have  paid  no  attention  to 
my  speech. 

Did  you  speak  at  Coaohtord  on  the  8th  of  November, 
■1885  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  use  these  words  : — 

"  Now,  my  friends,  in  coming  here  to-day  it  was 
not  my  intention  or  object  on  this  present  occasion  to 
open  my  candidature  for  Mid  Cork,  the  constituency 
for  which  it  pleased  our  great  leader,  Charles  Stewart 


Parnell,  to  nominate  me.  It  was  not  my  intention 
for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  been 
here  before,  and  it  was  more  suited  that  Macroomi 
being  the  largest  town  in  this  great  division  of  Mid 
Cork,  and  being  a  very  central  place,  it  was  more 
suited  that  I  should  commence  in  the  town  of  Ma< 
croom.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  hearing  of  a  monster  meet- 
ing being  assembled  in  Coachford  to  denounce  those 
crimes  which  stain  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  denounce 
land-grabbing  and  grass-grabbing,  and  the  villains 
who  lend  themselves  to  such  foul  practices,  I,  after 
being  nominated  by  Mr .  Parnell,  thought  I  would  not 
be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  come  down  here  and 
take  part  in  your  proceedings  to-day." 

— I  would  like  to  know  whence  this  report  comes. 

This  is  the  report  which  was  proved  at  the  time 
when  you  were  represented  by  Mr.  Lockwood  and 
other  gentlemen.  Did  you  use  this  language  ? — I 
could  not  be  perfectly  certain  of  what  language  I 
used  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  MUBPHY  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

"  No w,  to  my  mind,  the  evictor  is  a  mere  bird-  of 
prey,  something  like  the  hawk,  sometimes  descending 
as  low  as  the  carrion  crow  ;  but  when  you  want  to 
get  an  actual  land-grabber, you  have  to  go  to  that  foni 
bird,  the  vulture,  to  find  him — a  bird  that  fattens  him- 
self upon  dead  carrion  which  is  strewn  about  the 
land." 

Did  you  use  these  words  ? — I  may  have  nsed  words 
to  that  effect.  I  denounced  land-grabbing  as  strongly 
as  I  could. 

Mr.  MuBPHT  (continuing)  : — 

"  One  is  merely  a  bird  of  prey,  the  other  is  a 
rapacious  beast,  too  low,  too  filthy  to  take  cognizance 
of,  too  low  to  denounce.  He  is  like  the  leper  in  the 
East,  or  l^ke  that  other  gentleman  ;  and,  like  such  a 
noisome  creature, we  should  treat  him  in  the  only  way 
in  which  he  ought  or  can  be  treated ;  we  should 
leave  him  severely  alone  ;  leave  him  to  his  noisome, 
pestilential  company  ;  let  him  revel  in  his  own  base- 
ness. Now,  my  friends,  if  we  will  give  this  treat- 
ment to  this  class  of  creature,  what  are  we  to  do  to 
the  men  who  sustain  them  ?  We  have  known  and  we 
have  read  that  quite  recently  there  is  a  society  which 
has  arisen  in  our  midst — a  society  which  puts  itself 
up  as  the  I.L.D;TJ.  Well,  my  friends,  these  initials 
I.L.D.U.,  they  are  copied  from  a  society  which 
existed  in  Ireland  in  times  gone  by.  I  allude  to  the" 
men  of  '67 — the  I.R.B.  Their  initials  mean  the  Irish 
Loyal  Defence  Union,  which  practically  means  a 
certain  number  of  gentlemen — gentlemen  with  a  point 
of  interrogation — who  are  banded  together  to  put 
money  in  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  classes  ;  themselves  first  and  everybody  else 
after — and  these  men  come  forward  with  a  long  pro- 
gramme. These  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  the 
Cork  Defence  Union,  they  put  forward  a  long  pro- 
gramme, and  they  tell  us  that  they  are  coming  forward 
to  the  defence  of  the  boycotted  creatures  who  have 
suffered  from  that  iniquitous  system  that  has  been 
allowed  in  our  midst  by  the  League  of  Hell.  They 
do  not  call  it  any  other  name  ;  they  would  send  us 
there  quick  enough  if  they  only  had  power.  These 
gentlemen  are  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  boycotted .  Who 
are  the  boycotted  in  the  countyof  Cork?  You  will  find, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  there  are  very  few  landlords 
actually  boycotted  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  un- 
fortunate fellows — they    are    at    their   last  gasp  ;  and 
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they  are  going,  going,  and  at  last  gone.  (Qieers.) 
The  landlords  not  being  boycotted  people,  who  are 
the  boycotted  people  ?  I  maintain  the  boycutted 
people  are  the  grabbers — the  grabbers  whom  we  have 
come  here  to-day  to  denounce.  These  are  the  boy- 
cotted people,  these  are  the  vultures,  these  are  the 
lepers,  these  are  the  men  who  deface  the  face  of  t'lis 
earth.  If  they  are  coming  to  the  defence  of  the 
grabbers,  I  think  we  ought  to  leave  them  severely 
alone,  and  the  measure  we  mete  out  to  the  grabber  we 
ought  to  extend  to  his  defender." 

Did  you  use  those  words  ?— I  may  have  used 
language  to  that  effect  ;  but  I  hope  it  made  better 
■ense  thaa  what  is  reported  there. 

Were  many  men  boycotted  in  Cork  for  what  you 
call  land-grabbing  ? — No,  I  only  knew  of  two  people 
■who  were  boycotted  in  Mid  Cork  at  or  about  or  after 
that  time  ;  one  was  Jeremiah  Hegarty,  and  the  other 
Dr.  Cross,  who  has  since  been  hanged  by  Mr. 
Balfour. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  have  net  heard  that 
through  the  county  of  Cork  generally  many  people 
were  suffering  from  boycotting  ? — I  was  suffering  from 
boycotting  myself. 

Did  you  not  know  that  numerous  persons  throughout 
the  county  were  suffering  from  boycotting  ? — I  have 
heard  of  it  ;  but  I  am  speaking  on  oath,  and  I  say  I 
do  not  now  remember  the  names  of  any  others  than 
those  I  have  given  as  being  specifically  boycotted. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  class.  Were  there  a  num- 
ber of  people  boycotted  at  that  time  ? — No  ;  I  was 
trying  to  get  land-grabbers  boycotted,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  spoke  strongly,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
challenge  her  Majesty's  Government  to  prosecute  me, 
in  order  that  boycotting  might  be  tried  out,  whether 
it  was  fair  to  boycott  me  as  representing  the  people. 
It  was  a  fair  challenge. 

Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  know  that  people  were 
being  boycotted  ? — I  say  that  I  did  not  know  of  any 
individual  cases  other  than  those  I  have  given. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
boycotted."  Who  were  the  boycotted  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

"  I  maintain  the  boycotted  people  arc  the  grabbers 
— the  grabbers  whom  we  have  come  here  to-day  to 
denounce."  How  do  you  reconcile  that  language 
with  the  answer  you  have  given  ? — I  said  that  1  could 
not  give  you  any  names  of  persons  boycotted  in  county 
Cork  other  than  those  two  names.  I  know  that  there 
was  boycotting.  I  heard  of  it  or  read  of  its  being 
practised;  but  I  had  only  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  fact. 

I  think  I  asked  you  about  a  class  ? — I  was  not  well- 
informed  on  the  subject.  I  was  trying  to  advocate 
boycotting  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"These  are  the  boycotted  people"? — I  do  not 
admit  that  I  used  those  words. 

Do  you  deny  them  ?— I  will  not  deny  them,  but  I 
will  not  admit  them.  I  cannot  do  either  one  or 
the  other. 


Were  you  aware  at  that  time  that  Hegarty  was  boy- 
cotted f — I  think  it  was  some  time  after  this. 

Before  this  were  you  acquainted  with  the  fact  ? — 
No  ;  I  had  only  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
Hegarty  before  this.  I  met  him  on  this  first  occasion 
when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Lishane  Castle.  There  was 
a  meeting  at  Millstreot.  I  could  not  tell  you  the 
date  of  that.  It  was  some  years  before.  I  was  pre- 
sent at  a  meeting  at  Millstreet  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1885.  I  was  made  more  acquainted  with 
Hegarty  on  that  occasion. 

Were  you  aware  that  in  1S80  or  1881  he  had  been 
boycotted  by  the  Land  League  of  the  place  ? — I  did 
not  know  how  long  he  had  been  boycotted. 

When  you  were  at  Millstreet  were  you  aware  that 
he  had  been  fired  at  in  April  of  the  same  year  ? — I 
was  not. 
Do  you  mean  that  ? — I  do,  certainly. 
When  did  you  first  hear  that  the  man  had  been  fired 
at  in  April,  1885  ? — I  heard  nothing  about  it.  I  may 
have  seen  something  in  the  papers  ;  but  I  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  hear  it  or  see  it  in 
the  papers  that  he  had  been  fired  at  ? — I  could  not 
swear  as  to  what  I  saw  in  the  papers.  To  the  best  of 
my  ability  I  say  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Did  you  call  him  "  a  low  creeping  reptile  living  in 
their  midst,  who  used  all  his  inHuence  in  maligning 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  climb  to  the  magisterial  bench,  but 
who  would  yet  bo  relegated  to  the  lowest  depths  of  a 
felon's  cell  ;  and  an  infamous  being  who  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  being,  whose  proper  definition 
would  be  a  thing  ;  but  whom  you  would  call  the 
lowest  of  created  beings — a  creeping  louse  "  ? — I 
certainly  called  him  a  louse.  I  would  like  your 
Lordships  to  understand  what  had  occurred  in  that 
case.  I  had  been  elected  member  for  Mid  Cork  a' 
very  short  time  before,  and  Hegarty  was,  practically 
speaking,  the  only  person  in  that  district  who  had 
organized  any  opposition.  I  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  5,000,  and  the  opposition  was  a.  purely  factious 
opposition,  and  Hegarty  was  my  principal  political 
opponent.  I  attended  this  meeting  at  Millstreet  ;  I 
had  not  been  there  at  the  time  of  my  election,  and  it 
was  my  first  opportunity  of  hitting  back  at  Hegarty 
for  the  way  in  which  he  had  behaved  in  the  election. 

You  knew  that  he  had  been  boycotted  for  many  years 
before  that  ? — Only  in  a  general  way  ;  I  knew  very 
little  about  it. 

Do  you  think  that  those  words,  coming  from  you  as 
the  elected  member  for  the  constituency,  would  be 
likely  to  have  effect  ? — I  think  no  more  effect  than 
that  of  boycotting  him  as  I  was  boycotted  myself.  I 
always  denounced  outrage. 

Are  you  aware  that  he  was  subsequently  shot  ? — I 
heard  he  was  shot ;  but  I  have  my  own  doubts  as  to 
that  from  what  I  heard  afterwards.  I  heard  from 
people  about  there  that  the  shot  was  fired  from  off  the 
car  on  which   Hegarty    was    sitting  ;  that  there  were 
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two  policemen  close  by  ;  and  that  when  they 
challenged  him  he  did  not  stop,  but  drove  back.  It 
was  a  strange  coincidence.  I  was  ready  to  denounce 
that  as  an  outrage  if  I  had  known  it  to  be  such.  I 
may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  not  a 
regular  meeting  at  Hill-street  on  this  occasion. 

The  Peesident.— I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
material. 

Witness.— Very  well,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  MlTKPHT. — The  evidence  of  the  constable  is 
that  he  was  present  at  a  meeting.  Did  you  say  that 
"  as  long  as  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty-  is  in  your  midst 
there  will  never  be  peace  in  Millstreet  ' '  ? — Yes  ;  I 
thought,  from  what  I  learnt  that  day  about  Hegarty, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  two  people  who  had  created 
all  the  trouble  in  Millstreet.  I  went  down  to  the 
sale  of  Cronin's  effects.  He  was  clearing  his  farm. 
All  the  tenants  on  that  property  were  threatened  with 
eviction,  and  were  trying  to  sell  their  stock,  and  the 
first  thing  I  heard  of  him  was  that  the  whole  thing 
was  being  done  by  Hegarty  ;  that  he  was  the  fom  et 
origo  not  only  of  the  evictions  which  were  then 
threatened,  but  of  all  the  evictions  that  had  occurred 
for  some  time  past.  He  was  spoken  ill  of  on  all 
sides,  and  I  put  it  straight  to  the  people  whether  they 
did  not  wish  him  out  of  the  district,  where  he  was 
promoting  disorder.  • 

You  wanted  him  removed  ?-i-Certainly  not  removed 
in  any  wrong  or  improper  way,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Had  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
local  League  ? — That  occurred  in  1881.  I  had  no 
connexion  in  the  world  with  politics  then  ;  I  heard  it 
subsequently  in  this  Court. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1886,  did  you  attend  a  meet- 
ing at  Ballyvoumey  ? — Yes.  Might  I  say  one  or  two 
words  about  this  Hegarty,  my  Lords  ?  There  was 
another  matter  which  prejudiced  me  seriously  against 
Hegarty.  A.  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  John  M'Carthy,whom 
I  attended  in  my  medical  capacity,  and  who  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Cork,  had  taken  Hegarty  from  the 
Macroom  Workhouse  and  set  himup,  and  employed  him, 
and  Hegarty  got  on  very  well.  Subsequently  Hegarty 
tried  to  wrong  htm,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in 
trying  the  case,  spoke  in  the  strongest  possible  way 
of  Hegarty's  conduct  towards  his  employer  and 
benefactor.    That  made  me  dislike  the  man. 

In  common  fairness,  if  you  had  these  things  in  your 
mind,  oaght  they  not  to  have  been  referred  to  at  the 
time  when  Hegarty  was  cross-examined  ? — I  ssppliel 
my  counsel  with  a  certain  number  of  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter.  I  had  very  little  opportunity 
of  searching  into  all  these  things,  and  many  of  them  I 
have  only  been  able  to  prove  absolutely  since  then. 

Did  you  allude  to  this  in  any  speech  ? — I  made  a 
statement.  I  made  a  speech  at  Moll  M'Carthy's-bridge, 
when  I  was  undertaking  a  tour.  That  speech  would 
appear  in  the  Cork  Daily  Herald  of  January  25,  1887. 

Did  you  say  this  of  Mr.  Hegarty  : — "  What  was  this 
miserable  creature's  history?  _  He  was  taken  from  the 
Macroom  Workhouse  by  John  M'Carthy.    He  nurtured 


a  viper  in  his  bosom,  and  they  knew  what  return  he 
made  to  John  M'Carthy."  Is  that  all  you  said  about 
him  ? — I  think  I  said  more. 

May  I  also  ask  you,  in  proportion  as  Mr.  Hegarty 
was  unpopular  in  the  district  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  use  such  language  of  him  ? — No  ;  I  always 
spoke  against  outrage. 

In  a  speech  on  January  3  did  yon  describe  Hegarty 
as  "  a  foul,  corrupt  lump  of  carrion"  ?— I  may  have. 

On  August  25  did  you  again  visit  Millstreet  ?— Before 
you  go  to  that  may  I  also  read  a  paragraph  ?  I 
spoke     against     outrage. 

Dr.  Tanner  then  read  a  passage  in  which  he 
implored  and  besought  the  people  to  be  calm 
and  patient  in  their  present  trying  circum- 
stances. Their  opponents  were  trying  to  promote  out- 
rages. By  preserving  law  and  order  they  would  con- 
demn them  a  thousandfold  ;  they  would  send  their 
bum-bailiffs  to  the  right  about,  would  practically 
make  them  swallow  their  own  writs,  and  would  be 
strengthening  tenfold  their  representatives  who  were 
supporting  the  cause  of  Home  Bule  in  an  alien  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  M0KPHY.— On  August  25  at  Millstreet  did  you 
say  this  :— "  When  the  sore  of  a  patient  was  irritated 
inSammation  set  in,  and  the  inflammation  that 
had  now  set  in  should  be  brought  to  a  point  "  ? — I 
certainly  could  not  have  said  that.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  should  not  like 
to  stake  my  professional  reputation  on  a  statement 
like  that.     I  always  tried  to  speak  common  sense. 

Did  you  speak  of  Hegarty  as  "  the  rotten  carrion 
of  these  landlords  "  ? — Yes.  This  was  after  the 
second  election,  my  Lords. 

The  next  occasion  about  which  I  wish  to  ask  yon  is 
December  1.  I  think  you  were  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported Tim  Hurley  when  brought  to  trial  for  being  in 
the  possession  of  dynamite  ? — Yes,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  escorted  him  to  the  Court-house.  I  did 
hear  that  there  was  a  minor  charge  against  him  of 
having  some  dynamite  in  his  possession,  but  I  think 
that  charge  was  dismissed.  I  certainly  did  escort 
him  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Court-house. 
(To  the  Court.)  Your  Lordships  would  perhaps  like  to 
know  a  little  more  about  that.  On  that  occasion  I 
had  my  head  opened.  I  was  on  a  car  with  my  friend 
Mr.  O'Connor.  I  had  been  down  to  Bandon,  and  I 
arrived  from  there  in  the  same  train  with  Hurley. 
When  I  drove  up  to  the  Court-house  I  noticed  a  series 
of  assaults  on  the  people,  and  when  I  saw  an  old 
woman  knocked  down  with  a  policeman's  sword  I 
jumped  down  from  the  car  to  remonstrate.  I  was 
then  struck  on  the  head  by  a  baton,  receiving  a  wound 
an  inch  long.  While  I  was  lying  in  a  senseless  con- 
dition on  the  ground,  although  some  of  the  police  un- 
doubtedly saved  my  life,  others  of  them  tried  to  kick 
me  in  the  ribs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  magistrates 
brought  in  a  true  bill  against  the  inspector  who  was 
in  command  on  that  occasion,  but  the  Government 
quashed  it. 
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Bxamination  continued. — On  December  d  did  you 
ipeafc  at  Inchiqain  to  this  effect  : — "  Now  is  the 
time  to  stand  'Stern  and  steadfast,  not  to  let  any  man 
go  behind  the  back  of  his  brother  man.  Any  man  who 
attempts  to  do  so  is  a  coward  and  a  miscreant,  and 
shoald  meet  with  what  those  miscreants  deserve. 
They  shoald  be  branded  with  the  sigh  of  infamy  and 
abhorred  as  men  onght  to  abhor  them.  I  trust  there 
are  not  any  in  this  district,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
you  will  bring  others  into  the  path  which  will  lead 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  "  ? — 
Yes  :  that  is  the  Flan  of  Campai_gc. 

Did  you  use  that  language  ? — I  daresay  I  did.  I 
would  like  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  that  refers  to  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  Ponsonby  estate,  which  is 
now  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  I  think  Mr.  Murphy 
would  have  done  better  if  he  had  not  brought  it  out. 

I  am  dealing  with  your  statement  ? — I  challenge 
your  statement  that  any  speech  of  mine  ever  led  to 
any  outrage. 

On  January  25,  1887,  were  you  at  Cooldorrihy  ? — I 
was.     That  was  also  a  Plan  of  Campaign  meeting. 

Did  you  refer  to  the  police  and  say  that  the  mothers 
who  gave  them  birth  should  be  ashamed  of  them,  that 
the  women  of  the  place  should  not  speak  to  them,  and 
that  fathers  and  mothers  should  take  care  of  their 
daughters,  and  brothers  should  watch  their  sisters  ? — 
Certainly.  I  was  always  very  proud  of  the  Millstreet 
people.  The  men  had  the  finest  physique  of  any  in  my 
constituency,  and  the  people  were  always  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I  always  praised  them  up  whenever  I  got 
an  opportunity. 

They  understood  your  language  and  you  understood 
them  ? — I  did  not  hint  at  any  outrage,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Was  there  a  thorough  understanding  between  you 
and  them? — I  hope  I  understood  them.  I  have  always 
tried  to  represent  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Are  you  aware  that  some  men  visited  the  house  of  a 
man  named  Murphy  and  cut  off  the  hair  of  his 
daughter  and  tarred  her  head,  telling  her  not  again 
to  speak  to  the  police  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 
On  many  occasions  I-  have  told  the  women  in  my 
constituency  to  boycott  the  police.  I  have  told  them 
they  ought  not  to  be  seen  speaking  to  the  police.  I 
have  told  the  girls  again  and  again  to  have  nothing  to 
say  to  policemen.  That  outrage  occurred  in  the  month 
of  February.  I  was  in  London  at  the  time.  I  at  once 
made  inquiry  about  it.  It  was  denounced  by  the 
National  League  in  Millstreet  immediately  after  it 
occurred,  and  I  found  that  the  outrage  was  not  alto- 
gether as  bad  as  it  was  stated  to  be  in  the  papers.  I 
considered  it  an  iniquitous  thing  and  a  stain  on  the 
district,  and  I  took  the  first  possible  opportunity  in 
the  following  autumn  to  refer  to  it  and  to  tell  the 
people  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  I  spoke  in 
Macroom.  I  cannot  give  you  the  date  now.  I  should 
say  the  speech  would  be  in  the  Herald,  I  have  been 
in  prison,  and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  hunting 
np  all  these  speeches. 

The  next  speech  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention 


was  delivered  on  January  25,  1887,  at  Cooldorrihy,  in 
which  you  are  reported  to  have  said  : — "  If  a  soldier 
enlisted  in  the  Army  was  required  by  his  colonel  to 
march  with  his  comrades  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the 
gap,  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  well,  he  would  be  shot,  do 
you  mind.  Well,  the  men  who  will  not  obey  me  as 
their  colonel  and  join  the  National  League,  well,  I 
would  not  say  they  should  be  shot,  do  you  mind,  but 
they  should  be  roughly  treated.  But  I  won't  be  ac- 
countable for  their  lives,  and  maybe  the  daylight 
would  be  seen  through  them  in  bullet-holes,  do  you 
mind."  Did  you  use  that  language  ? — I  certainly 
never  said  anything  like  that.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
I  did  nbt  make  use  of  that  language.  I  went  down 
there  because  th6re  was  a  squabble  in  the  League, 
They  wanted  to  have  two  Leagues  in  the  district,  and 
I  was  determined  there  should  be  only  one.  The 
speech  I  made  was  delivered  at  a  meeting.  There 
were  only  a  few  policemen  there, and  they  never  came 
into  the  field  where  I  lyas  speaking. 

At  all  events,  Dr.  Taaner,  you  deny  having  used 
those  words  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Murphy. — This  speech,  my  Lords,  has  not  been 
put  in,  though  it  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  his  opening.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
that  it  should  be  read  now.  (The  learned  counsel 
then  read  the  speech  at  length,  ending  up  with  the 
words  above  quoted.) 

Witness. — I  deny  having  used  those  words.  I  went 
down  there  to  reconcile  differences  that  had  occurred 
in  the  National  League. 

Mr.  MUBPHY. — Did  Mr.  John  Slattery  say  this  ? — I 
would  suggest  that  he  should  answer  for  himself. 

In  your  presence,  Dr.  Tanner,  did  Mr-  Slattery 
say  that  they  should  take  the  advice  of  their  repre- 
sentative, Ireland's  darling.  Dr.  Tanner,  and  unite 
like  one  man  to  gain  their  independence  by  constitu- 
tional means,  and  if  that  failed,  to  say  "  By  God, 
we'll  gain  it  by  physical  force  "  ?— I  am  sure  I  can- 
not say  what  Mr.  Slattery  said.  I  will  tell  you  this, 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  have  frequently  said  that  if  constitu- 
tional means  failed  in  Ireland  I  for  one  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  engage  in  a  physical  force  move- 
ment. 

Did  you  on  that  occasion  in  another  speech  say  to 
the  people  that  they  should  go  round  and  boycott 
every  trader  who  had  not  got  that  nice  little  green 
thing,  the  card  of  the  National  League,  in  his 
window  ?  That  is  from  the  report  of  Sergeant  Brady. 
— I  am  perfectly  certain  I  never  said  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Hegarty  being  shot  at  in 
August.  1886  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  suggestion  you  make  as  to  that  ?  That 
he  wounded  himself  ? — I  was  told  that  the  impression 
amongst  the  people  was  tbnt  the  shot  was  fired  off  the 
car. 

Accidentally  or  not  ?-^I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  read  his  evidsncQ  ?— I  did  not. 
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Are  yoa  aware  that  he  was  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor  on  your  behalf  ? — Yes. 

And  that  no  such  suggestion  was  made  by  him  P— 
Yes. 

Do  you  suggest  that  your  counsel  had  any  informa- 
tion of  the  character  of  which  you  speak  ? — I  can« 
not  tell  you  what  information  he  had. 

Did  you  give  any  information  to  either  of  your 
counsel  on  the  point  ? — I  did. 

To  which  of  them  ? — I  think  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor. 
(To  the  Court.)  I  should  like  to'  explain  to  your 
Lordships  that  a  mistake  was  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor.  After  a  meeting  on  August  5,  1886,  the 
windows  of  the  Protestant  church  were  broken  by  two 
small  boys,  sons  of  employis  of  Jeremiah  Hegarty. 
This  was  an  incident  that  Hegarty  was  cross-ex- 
amined upon,  and  I  want  to  tell  your  Lordships  what 
I  know  about  the  matter.  The  windows  of  a  Pro- 
testant church  were  broken,  and  the  allegation  is 
that  I  was  present  at  the  meeting.  The  extraordinary 
circumstance  was  that  two  boys,  who  were  sons  of 
men  who,  I  believe,  were  in  the  employment  of 
Hegarty 

Mr.  Murphy. — I  want  to  get  ati  the  bottom,  if  I 
can,  of  this  suggestion  about  Hegarty.  What  he  says 
himself  is  that  in  April,  1887,  he  was  going  home  in 
a  car  from  Millstreet  Station  with  his  son  and 
servant  man  when  he  was  shot  at  and  wounded. 
Now,  what  is  the  information  that  you  received  upon 
which  you  ventured  to  make  the  suggestion  that  He- 
garty was  injured  by  some  one  on  his  car  ?  In  the  first 
place,  who  gave  you  the  information  upon  which  you 
.  based  it  ?— Several  people. 

Name  one.  I  mean  to  probe  this  matter  to  the 
bottom  in  the  box.— John  Keardon. 

Whdt  did  he  tell  you  ?— He  told  me  that  the 
general  impression  was  that  the  shot  was  fired  from 
the  car. 

By.  one  of  the  persons  on  the  car  ? — Yes  ;  how 
otherwise  could  the  shot  have  been  fired  from  the  car  ? 

The  two  persons  on  the  car  were  a  servant  man  and 
a  son  of  Mr.  Hegarty.  Did  you  ask  Reardon  which 
of  the  two  he  suggested  fired  the  shot  ? — I  did  not. 

Who  was  Eeardon  ? — He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  League  in  Millstreet,  and  was  the  corre- 
spondent of  some  of  the  newspapers. 

Did  he  hold  any  office  in  the  Land  League  ? — I 
think  he  did,  but  that  was  before  my  time. 

What  office  did  he  hold  ? — That  of  secretary,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  he  was  secretary  during  my  time. 

Did  any  one  else  tell  you  this  story  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a  railway  porter  in  the  employment  of  the  Great 
South- Western  ;  I  do  not  know  his  name  ;  I  think  he 
is  now  a  porter  at  the  Kingsbridge  Station. 

Did  you  ask  Eeardon  from  whom  he  heard  this  story  ? 
—I  think  he  heard  it  from  the  railway  porter. 

Then  the  railway  porter,  whose  name  you  cannot 
give,  is  supposed  to  have  told  Keardon,  and  Beardon 
told  you  1 — Yes,  but  I  saw  the  railway  porter  myself . 


What  did  he  tell  you  ? — He  told  me  that  he  believed 
that  the  shot  was  fired  on  the  car. 

Did  yon  ask  him  how  he  came  to  know  anything 
about  it  ? — He  said  that  he  was  on  duty  on  the  sta< 
tion  — -— 

Tell  me  what  he  said  he  saw.— I  wish  to  tell  yon 
as  simply  as  I  can,  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  met 
this  railway  porter,  uHder  Very  strange  circumstances, 
not  so  long  ago.  I  was  going  through  Ireland  visiting 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  stations,  and  when  I  reached 
Dublin  I  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested.  It  was  my 
intention  to  avoid  arrest,  and  to  get  to  Parliament  to 
vote  before  I  was  arrested,  and  I  accomplished  that 
object.  When  I  came  to  Dublin  on  my  way  to  London 
a  very  strange  thing  happened.  I  went  to  the  railway 
office  to  get  some  change 

The  Pkesidbnt.— I  am  afraid  that  all  these  details 
throw  ho  light  upon  the  matter. 

Dr.  Tanner. — My  Lord,  I  am  explaining  why  I  had 
a  very  short  interview  and  a  very  hurried  one  with  the 
railway  porter.  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  understand 
that  I  had  to  look  out  for  fear  I  should  be  appre- 
hended at  any  moment,  and  therefore  I  had  only  a 
short  opportunity  for  learning  what  the  account  of  tha 
railway  porter  was. 

Mr.  MtTRVHT.— What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Dr.  Tanner. — ^He  told  me  that  he  believed  that  the 
shot  was  fired  off  the  car. 

The  President.— Do  you  mean  that  he  told  you 
that  he  was  in  such  a  place  that  he  could  see  what 
occurred  ? 

Dr.  Tanner. — I  think  so,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  he  tell  you  tha> 
he  saw  it  done  ? — He  said  that  he  saw  a  flash. 

Do  you  say  that  he  told  you  that  ?— Yes,  something 
to  that  effect. 

How  long  ago  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — About  a  forfr 
night  before  I  went  to  prison — at  the  end  of  ApriJ 
last. 

When  did  Beardon  t?ll  you  this  ?— When  did  the 
outrage  occur  ? 

In  April,  1887.— What  was  the  next  meeting  I 
attended  after  that  ? 

That  I  cannot  tell  you. — Well,  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  next  occasion  when  I  went  to  Millstreet  after 
April,  1887. 

Was  it  before  or  after  you  went  to  Ballyvourney  ?— 
I  went  there  on  the  3d  of  January,  1886. 

Yes,  but  after  the  occurrence.  Was  it  before  or 
after  your  next  visit  to  Ballyvourney  ? — I  cannot 
possibly  tell  you. 

Do  you  stand  in  that  box,  Dr.  Tinner,  and  seriously 
say  that  you  believe  that  the  occurrence  took  place, 
owing  either  to  design  or  to  accident,  on  the  part  of 
either  the  son  or  the  servant  of  Hegarty  ? — I  should 
not  wonder. 

To  which  of  them  do  you  attribute  the  occurrence  ? — I 
could  not  say  which.  Many  similar  plots  occur  in  Ire- 
land. 
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They  are  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
Land  League  ? — Certainly. 

■  There  is  a  speech  of  yours  which  was  delivered  im- 
mediately after  the  firing  at  Hegarty,  and  which  is 
reported  in  the  Cork  Berald  on  the  30th  of  May,  1887, 
in  which  you  say  : — 

"  Hence  those  men  who  declare  that  they  would 
wish  to  be  our  friends  were  doing  everything  they 
possibly  could  to  make  mischief  here  in  Ireland,  and 
their  object  in  doing  so  was  to  deliver  over  the  Irish 
people  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  little  gang  and 
their  unfortunate  dupes  and  minions  who  work  evil  in 
this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  the  latter  he  meant 
the  class  of  bum-bailiffs,  and  even  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary.  (Groans.)  No,  they  should  not  groan 
them,  for  they  would  be  all  on  the  popular  side  before 
long.  They  should  treat  every  man  according  to  his 
deserts.  How  did  they  know  when  they  boohed  the 
police  that  many  of  the  men  among  them  may  not 
possibly,  if  they  had  the  power,  go  off  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day  and  join  the  ranks.  He  had  not  gone 
there  on  that  occasion  to  abuse  any  one — not  even  Jerry 
Hegarty  (boohs  and  hisses),  because  he  was  too  low 
to  abuse.  There  were  some  insects  that  crawl  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  were  too  small  to  crush.  There 
were  certain  insects  that  if  one  did  happen  to  crush 
them  they  would  smell.  He  did  not  want  to  abuse 
Hegarty  or  to  crush  him  (laughter),  but  they  could 
rest  assured  that  every  man  who  worked  against  his 
country,  every  man  who  was  a  renegade  to  Ireland 
and  to  her  rights,  would  meet  with  his  deserts. 
Therefore  he  was  there  to  speak  to  the  true  men,  and 
to  ask  them,  as  they  had  been  true  in  the  past,  to  be 
more  true  and  firm  and  solid  as  this  year  of  coercion 
went  on.     (Cheers.)" 

Now,  at  the  time  you  used  those  words,  did  you 
not  know  that  this  unfortunate  man  was  lying  wounded 
from  the  shot  that  had  been  fired  at  him  ? — I  think 
not.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 
There  are  several  other  meetings  at  which  I  made 
speeches  which  have  not  been  put  in,  and  to  which 
the  learned  counsel  who  cross-examined  me  has  paid 
no  attention.  I  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  made  other  speeches  in  which  I  advised 
boycotting  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  which  had  been 
practised  upon  me,  and  which  did  not  lead  to  intimi- 
dation or  outrage.  I  do  not  believe  in  intimidation 
or  outrage,  and  I  have  always  denounced  outrages. 
(Dr.  Tanner  here  read  several  speeches  which  he  had 
made  in  support  of  his  assertion  that  he  condemned 
outrage.) 

SiE  H.  James. — My  Lords,  I  have  here  extracts 
taken  from  the  newspapers  which  we  propose  to  com- 
pare with  the  extracts  put  in  by  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Beid,  alleged  to  be  condemnations  by  the  Land 
League  of  outrages.  The  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
Cork  Herald.  We  wish  now  to  put  in  extracts  show- 
ing the  context  of  those  extracts  which  were  put  in 
by  the  other  side.  I  will  only  take  comparatively 
few  of  them  as  examples.  The  portions  of  the  reports 
of  the  speeches  which  do  not  appear  in  the  extracts 
put  in  by  the  other  side  can  be  verified  by  comparison 
with  the  newspapers  themselves  as  I  read  them. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  selections  from  the 


extracts  put  in  by  Mr.  Beid,  together  with  qualifying 
expressions  in  the  context.      The  passages  which  were 
omitted    in    the   extracts  as   put   in  by  Mr.    Beid  are 
given  below  within  square  brackets. 
"  1880,  18th  October. 
"Branch  I.  L.  L.  established Kilmallock, 17th  Oct. 

"  L.  L.  meeting  at  Bantry  un  17th  inst.,  establish- 
ment of  branch.  Bev.  Canon  Shinkwin  in  the  chair. 
Present — P.  O'Hea,  solicitor,  J.  O'Connor.  The 
chairman  said  : — A  shocking  occurrence  has  taken 
place  in  a  neighbouring  parish.  Au  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  his  poor  servant 
fell  a  victim  instead  of  his  master.  We  reprobate,  wo 
detest  murder.  (Cheers.)  Weoannot  reprobate,  we  cannot 
abhor  it  as  much  as  it  deserves,  (lienewed  cheering.) 
We  deplore  the  act  that  has  been  committed,  in  the 
first  place  for  the  vile  guilt  of  the  crime  ;  besides  we 
lament  it  as  conduct  like  it  will  do  injury  to  thd 
cause  we  have  at  heart. 

"  [We  deplore  the  act  that  has  been  com- 
mitted, in  the  first  place  because  of  the  vile 
guilt  of  the  crime  ;  we  lament  it  also  because  that 
and  conduct  like  it  is  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the 
cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  and  because  it  furnishes  a 
weapon  to  those  enemies  of  this  country  which  if 
they  are  only  true  to  their  traditions  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  avail  of .    (Cheers.)] 

"  Bev.  Father  Murray,  P.P.,  Drimoleague,  said  : 
— Persons  were  to  be  found  who  never  took 
any  interest  in  the  tenant  farmers  and  who  were 
advocating  extreme  demands,  thus  discrediting  the 
cause  ;  the  tenant  farmers  should  dissociate  them- 
selves from  extreme  measures,  but  some  poli- 
ticians said  that  such  was  the  programme  of  the 
League.  This  was  not  true,  and  they  would  carry  out 
the  programme  of  the  L.  L.  in  a  constitutional  man- 
ner. In  cases  of  violence  their  enemies  would  say 
they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  L.  L.  programme  ; 
but  he  emphatically  denied  it.  ' 

"  [This  was  not  true,  for  the  farmers  would 
divest  themselves  and  their  movement  from  any- 
thing revolutionary  or  extreme  which  might  be 
preached  by  those  who  had  no  care  about  putting 
forth  some  ephemeral  visions  of  their  own.  They 
were  now  determined  to  carry  out  the  programme 
of  the  Land  League  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
(Cheers.)  He  protested  solemnly  against  the  false- 
hood of  any  man  who  tried  to  cast  the  blame  of  an 
extreme  case  of  violence  that  might  be  used  in  some 
remote  parts  of  the  country  upon  the  Land  League. 
(Cheers,  and  cries  of  '  They  never  do  it.')  Their 
enemies  would  say  those  acts  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Land  League  programme  (loud  cries  of  '  No  '), 
but  he  emphatically  denied  it.  (Cheers.)]  " 
"  1880,  25th  October. 
"  L.  L.  meeting  at  Kilmallock,  24th  inst. 
"  Bev.  M.    O'Clery,  P.P.,  presiding. 

"  [The  chairman  said  : — People  would  say  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  there  that  day,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  stirring  up  the  blood  of  the 
people  on  this  vital  question.  People  would 
say  that  there  had  been  murders  in  the  land, 
but  if  there  were  murders  he  would  ask  what  was  the 
cause  of  them  and  who  are  answerable  for  them  ? 
(Several  voices. — The  landlords.)  He  would  say 
that  the  cause  of  the  murders  was  the  half-hearted  and 
deaf  ear  which  the  English  Government  lent  to  theii 
grievances.  (Cheers.  A  voice. — Away  with  them.] 
There  was  bloodshed  in  the  matter  of  tithes,  and 
O'Connell  didn't  charge  himself  with  that  bloodshed, 
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tbough  be  was  agitating  againiStthe  tithes.  (Cheers.) 
And  he  didn't  fear  to  tell  that  the  Goremment  was 
the  cause  of  it,  and  that  he  was  only  the  vindicator. 
(Cheera.)  Murders  had,  indeed  been  committed,  but 
the  proper  step  to  consider  was  the  wholesale  murder 
of  the  people  by  emigration  and  eviction.  He  remem- 
bered a  Protestant  rector  having  stopped  the  making 
of  any  more  graves  in  his  graveyard.  It  was  choked 
with  the  victims  of  evictions.  Great  grievances  had 
already  been  redressed.  In  their  agitation  for  their 
land  they  had  conquered  and  they  were  determined  to 
conquer  again.  (Great  cheering.)  In  conclusion  be 
impressed  on  the  speakers  that  came  after  him  to  be 
calm  and  moderate  iu  their  utterances.] 

"  Mr.  Michael  Ryan,  J. P.,  in  seconding  a  resolu- 
tion said  : — That  every  one  of  them  should  be  a  peace 
officer  and  Land  Leaguer.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  said  : — 
That  the  man  who  would  use  the  expression  '  Shoot 
th"  landlords,'  was  doing  the  present  movement  a 
great  deal  of  injury  at  present. 

"  [Mr.  Malachi  O'Sullivan,  delegate  from  the  L.L., 
Dublin,  said  : — .  .  .  Tboy  had  been  told  that  land- 
lordism was  not  intrinsically  bad,  but  they  knew 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  (A  voice. — We  will 
shoot  the  landlords.  Cheers.)  Mr.  O'Sullivan  said 
that  the  man  who  made  use  of  such  an  ex- 
pression at  the  present  stage  of  the  movement 
was  doing  them  a  great  deal  of  injury.  (Hear, 
hear.)  .  .  .  He  called  upon  the  people  by  a 
show  of  hands  to  express  their  determination  to  strike 
down  this  terrible  system  of  landlordism  once  and  for 
ever.  (Hero  all  the  men  held  up  their  hands  and 
vowed  to  do  so.)  .  .  .  Ireland  for  the  Irish  was 
the  grand  idea  and  mptive  of  this  organization,  the 
cause  for  which  Emmet  died,  and  for  which  others 
laboured.      (Applause.)] 

"  The  rev.  chairman  said  : —  They  would  never 
draw  the  people  into  rash  or  foolish  proceedings,  but 
would  secure  their  ends  constitutionally  and  pro- 
perly." 

"  1881,  19th  February. 

"  L.  L.    meeting,  Castleisland,  17th  inst. 

"  The  Kev.  Dr.  MacGillacuddy  and  Messrs.  Har- 
rington, of  Tralee,  and  Mr.  Boyton,  Central  L.  L., 
attended.  The  latter  said  he  was  glad  to  have  an 
assurance  that  no  one  immediately  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  L.  L.  was  ever  suspected  of  any  com- 
plicity in  outrages  that  had  been  committed — some 
of   which  were   raids  for  arms  at  night. 

"  [But  it  appeared  that  there  were  outrages  which 
t'ae  police  were  going  to  commit  very  soon  ;  and 
they  were  mersly  anticipated  by  the  other  perpe- 
trators.    (Laughter  and  cheers.)]" 

"  1881,  28th  February. 

"  L.  L.  meeting,    Cork    City,    26th    inst. 

"  Mr.  D.  J.  Riordan  in  the  chair.  Present — Daniel 
Ryan,  T.C.,  John  O'Brien,  John  O'Connor,  &c.,  Mr. 
O'Connor  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  [the 
Kecretary  to  the]  Buttivant  L.  L.  to  the  effect  that 
the  members  had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a 
reward  to  any  person  who  would  bring  to  prosecution 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  near  that  town. 

"[And  asking  the  League  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  Cork  L.  L.  upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer  that  they  ought 
to  allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own  police  work. 
Mr.  Eyan. — Certainly,  what  have  we  to  do  with  it." 
"20th  May,  1881. 

"  L.  L.   meeting,  Millstreet,  19th  inst..   Mr.   J,  J. 


Cronln,  in   the    chair,  said, — We  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  outrages.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  Mr.  Riordan  said, — We  have  over  and  over  again 
formed  resolutions  condemning  outrages  [which  get 
people  arrested.  Besides,]  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral 
sense." 

"  25th  July,  1881. 

"  L.  L.  meeting,  Grenagh,  county  Cork,  24th  inst., 
Mr.  Patrick  Heffernan  in  the  chair.  Proposed  by 
Mr.  John  Downing,  P.L.6.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Walshe,  and  adopted  : — That  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  disclaiming  and  discountenancing  outrages  of  any 
kind,  [as  we  find  that  the  parishioners  had  to  pay 
very  heavily  at  present  for  supposed  outrages  and 
burnings.] 

"[Rev.  Mr.  Lenihan  said.  .  .  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  parish  for  four  years,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  person  in  it  had  been  convicted  of  any 
offence  that  could  be  called  extraordinary  or  unusual. 
The  only  thing  that  occurred  was  the  outrage  upon  the 
bailiff  Foley,  but  while  abusing  the  perpetrators  of 
that  outrage  Sir  George  Colthurst  should  have  recol- 
lected that  Foley  was  engaged  serving  writs  of  Mr. 
Hutchins,  who  did  not  treat  them  with  ordinary 
justice,  when  the  other  landlords  in  the  parish  had 
come  to  terms  with  their  tenants.]  " 

"23d  August,  1881. 
"L.  L.  meeting,  Millstreet,  20th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cronin  in  the  chair.  Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  O'Donohae, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Corkery,  and  unanimously  resolved — ■ 
That  as  outrages  of  every  kind  can  only  bring  dis- 
credit on  our  just  cause  we  once  more  call  upon  our 
people  to  denounce  them  on  all  occasions  [as  we 
greatly  dread  that  a  plot  is  being  laid  to  goad  the 
people  into  a  collision  with  the  military  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  peace  of  the  district,  and  we  there- 
fore advise  the  people  to  be  on  their  guard  and  give 
those  in  authority  no  reason  for  shedding  iimocent 
blood.]" 

"31st  August,  1831. 

"L.  L.  meeting,  Kilmeen,  county  Cork.  Mr.  J. 
Donovan,  F.L.G.,  presided.  The  chairman  said  he 
regretted  to  have  to  speak  in  condemnation  of  the 
outrages  which  had  been  committed  in  the  district 
within  the  past  week Whoever  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  outrages  were  they  were  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  L.L.  [and  those  parties  so  injured  will 
be  amply  compensated  for  any  injuries  sustained  by 
them.]  Mr.  J.  Kingston  proposed  and  Mr.  D.  M'Carthy 
seconded  the  following  resolution  : — That  we  the  execu- 
tive of  this  branch  of  the  L.L.  condemn  on  our  part  the 
outrages  to  property  committed  in  this  district  within 
the  past  week.  Mr.  M'Carthy,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, spoke  strongly  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
any  person  committing  such  outrages  [as  the  poor 
struggling  rack-rented  farmers  would  have  to  pay 
heavily  for  them.]  " 

"8th  September,  1881. 

"  L.  L.  meeting,  Charleville,  7th  inst..  Rev.  T. 
O'Kelly,  CO.,  in  the  chair,  said,  in  reference  to  some 
burnings  that  had  taken  place  in  the  district,  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  the  League  to  express  their 
thorough  condemnation  of  this  system  of  burning  that 
was  going  on  through  the  country.  There  must  be  some 
combination  in  the  matter.  It  might  be  the  work  of 
one  or  two  miscreants.  Their  prospects  in  the  country 
were  ruined  if  any  toleration  were  given  to  this. 
[Those  persons  whose  hay  was  burned  would  apply  for 
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CompensatioD,  and  the  expense  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  farmers.  The  landlords  would  not  have  to  pay 
it.  He  was  perfectly  sure  it  was  not  the  work  of  many 
labourers.  It  was  the  work  of  one  or  two  miscreants 
in  every  district.  (A  voice. — Perhaps  it  was  the 
police.)  The  chairman  said  that  instead  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  labourers  it  was  only  injuring  them.] 
The  burnings  were  worthy  of  the  devil  himself.  He 
must  enter  his  thorough  Condemnation  against  those 
acts.  [They  wonld  be  the  means  of  putting  taxes  on 
them  which  they  wonld  not  he  able  to  bear.] 

"  The  Eev.  Father  O'Leary  said  the  chairman  had 
condemned  those  burnings  as  they  deserved  to  be  con- 
demned." 

"  17th  October,  1881. 
"  Indignation  meeting,  Limerick  City  L.  L. 

"  Mr.  Abraham  said  :— They  depended  on  the  moral 
support  of  the  world.  .  .  He  was  confident  that  the 
people  would  offer  a  passive  resistance  in  the  great 
trial  through  which  they  were  now  passing,  and  that 
they  would  not  allow  their  passions  to  be  carried  away 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  [and  thus  give  an  op- 
portunity for  Forster  and  his  Bashi-Bazouks  to  shoot 
them  down  as  he  believed  was  their  desire.] " 
"19th  March,  1883. 

"  I.  N.  L.,  Cork  City,  17thinst.,  Mr.  JamesO'Cormor 
presiding.  Present — W.  J.  Lane,  T.C.,  John  O'Con- 
nor, &c.  In  proposing  a  (esolution,  Mr.  E.  Cronin, 
T.C.,  said  [that  in  this  country  the  British  Govern- 
ment never  granted  anything  except  by  organization, 
and  it  was  only  when  a  little  harm  was  done  that 
the  Government  gave  something  to  the  people  ;  when 
it  was  forced  from  them,  and  the  people  became  hope- 
less and  reckless,  as  they  were  at  present.]  .... 
Under  bhat  Government  the  people  were  not  getting 
anything  better  ;  they  were  only  getting  mad.  He  who 
committed  a  crime  at  present  injured  the  cause  of  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  [Though  there  were  many 
reasons  for  committing  it  they  should  forbear.]  Mr. 
John  O'Connor,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  : — 
Another  advantage  that  was  derived  from  the  organi- 
zation (the  I.  N.  L.  L.)  wftsthatit  kept  down  outrages. 
Whilst  the  organization  of  the  L.  L.  was  at  its  height 
dutrages  were  less  in  number  but  when  it  was  being 
gradually  suppressed  by  the  Government  outrages  in- 
creased, until  at  last  the  measure  of  repression  was 
the  measure  of  outrage.  .  ;  .  ThereSolution  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cronin  and  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Connor 
was  passed  unanimously,  of  which  the  foregoing  was 
spoken  in  support  of.  Mr.  John  Deasy,  hen.  sec, 
was  also  present." 

"  14th  May,  1883. 

"  I.N.L.,  Duncannon,  county  Wexford,  13th  May, 
Very  Eev.  Canon  Doyle,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  [The 
chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  referred  to  the 
dreadful  tragedies  now  being  enacted  in  Dublin. 
God  forbid  that  he  should  say  a  word  to  increase  the 
gloom  that  was  hanging  over  the  unfortunate  families 
of  the  men  who  were  condemned  to  death,  or  the  still 
more  unfortunate  families  of  Carey,  the  informer,  and 
his  fellows.]  These  men  had  sinned  gravely,  and  they 
had  to  answer  for  it.  It  made  one's  blood  freeze  in 
his  veins,  and  it  called  up  the  words  '  God  may  for- 
give these  Climes,  bnt  man  cannot.'  " 

"  1st  April,  1884. 

"  I.N.Ii.,  Mourne  Abbey,  30th  Marct,   Eev.  J.  D. 

Green,     B.D.,    0.0,,    in   the     chair.    Present — John 

O'Connor  and  J.  0.  Flynn,  Cork.    Mr.  O'Connor  said, 

—Then  it  was  that  that  great  Irishman  (Mr.  Davitt), 


on  his  return  from  '  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,'  uttered  the  celebrated  denunciation  of 
those  outrages  which  had  done  so  muoh  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  movement  he  had  set  on  foot.  It  was 
a  fact  worth  noting  that  such  men  as  Davitt  and  the 
Eedmonds,  when  they  came  back  from  those  countries 
that  were  blessed  with  free  institutions,  scarcely  set 
foot  on  Irish  soil  when  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  tell 
the  people  that  outrage  and  violence  were  alienating 
the  sympathy  of  many  of  their  countrymen  abroad. 
.  .  .  .  [For  himself  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  had  to  say 
that  he  never  yet  denounced  outrage.  And  why  ? 
Because  he  would  not  gratify  the  Government  so  far 
as  to  do  so.  The  English  Government  did  not  place 
any  trHst  or  confidence  in  men  like  him,  and  since 
they  took  all  the  responsibility  on  themselves,  let 
them  have  it.]  ' ' 

"8th  September,  1884. 

"  I.N.L.  Demonstration,  Carrick-on-Suir,  county 
Tipperary,  7th  inst.  Present — Messrs.  Mayne,  Wm. 
O'Brien,  Marum,  •  P.  J.  Powei:,  and  Kenny,  M.P.'s. 
Mr.  William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  speaking,  said  :— The 
Irish  people  possessed  the  power  of  making  themselves 
heard,  without  the  help  of  either  dynamite  or  daggers, 
or  ringing  the  chapel  bell  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ear,  and 
of  making  him  hear  if   he  was  as  deaf  as  the  Seven 

Sleepers.    [Mr.    William   O'Brien  said, — 

The  latest  Ihing  Lord  Clifden  had  done  was  to  offer 
£500  reward  for  the  restoration  of  fox-hunting  in  Kil- 
kenny. He  wished  them  to  provide  sport  for  his  friend 
Earl  Spencer  now  the  times  are  dull,  and  the  hanging 
season  is  over.  (Laughter.)  He  trusted  he  might  say 
for  the  men  of  Tipperary  they  would  have  no  stain  of 
MyleS  Joyce's  blood  upon  their  hands.  (Cheers.) 
.  .  .  .  When  a  man  lite  Mr.  Gladstone  (cries  of 
"  Down  with  him  ") — he  did  not  really  inean  to 
speak  unkindly  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  called  him 
the  best  of  the  cut-throats — when  an  English  gentle- 
man even  of  his  great  nblnd  told  them  he  never  once 
heeded  the  cry  of  famine  or  suffering  in  Ireland  but 
that  he  woke  up  instantly  at  murder  and  insurrection, 
he  was  teaching  the  Irish  people  a  horrible  lesson,  a 
lesson  which,  thank  God,  the  Irish  people  need  no 
longer  practise,  for  they  possessed  now  the  power, 
without  the  help  of  either  dynamite  or  daggers,  of 
ringing  the  chapel  bell  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ear,  and  of 
making  him  hear  it  if  he  was  as  deaf  as  the  Seven 
Sleepers." 

"  16th  March,  1885. 

"I.  N.  L.,ChurchtownlS'orth,15th  inst., Eev.  Father 
Williams  in  the  chair.  .  .  .  [The  chairman  said, 
.  .  .  He  was  sure  they  would  notthink  of  conferring 
thathonour  (being  called  to  the  chair)  upon  him  except 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  priest  (a  voice. — And  a 
patriot— cheers),  and  it  was  a  proof  that  the  people 
were  always  anxious  to  have  their  priests  with  them, 
standing  side  by  side  and  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence. (Cheers.)  ...  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  true-born  Irishman  who  would  not  rather 
fall  with  his  priest  than  rise  with  a  prince  (cheers, 
and  a  voice. — That  we  would),  and  he  could  assure 
them  there  was  no  love  lost  (a  voice. — We  would  go 
to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  with  a  priest — cheers.)] 
....  Mr.  Thomas  O'Brien  (secretary)  said, — 
.  .  .  They  called  on  the  people  to  be  energetic, 
firm,  and  self-reliant.  Let  there  be  no  outrages. 
There  were  two  sayings  of  O'Oonnell  which  they 
should  take  deeply  to  heart — namely,  '  He  who  com- 
mits  a   crime   gives    streogth  to  the   enemy,'     and 
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•  England's  difSculty  is  Ireland's  opportunity.' 
(Cheers.)  [Well,  in  their  living  memory  England  was 
not  in  a  ^nore  critical  position  than  at  present.  Her 
handful  of  troops  were  ruririinp;  away  from  the  Mahdi 
(cheers  for  the  Mahdi)  ;  her  flag  was  piilled  down  in 
the  Cameroons  ;  and  the  Bussian  bear  was  sweeping 
down  on  Afghanistan.  (Cheers.)  England  rttust  eat 
the  leek,  and  Oh  !  didn't  the  Irish  sympathize  with 
her  in  her  adversity.     (Laughter.)] 

"Isfc  September,  1885. 
"I.  N.  L.  Demonstration,  Dunmanway,  county  Cork, 
30th  August,  Rev.  J.  Cotter,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
DeasT,  M.P.  [who  was  received  with  loud  applause, 
and  cries  of  "  Cheers  for  the  first  tenant-farmer  who 
went  into  Parliament  from  Ireland  "]  said, —  .  .  . 
[He  had  heard  of  only  one  case  of  land- 
grabbing  within  the  district.  He  would  ask  them  be- 
fore he  went  any  farther  to  see  that  the  unfortunate 
tenant  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  his  holding  would 
not  suffer  through  having  been  evicted,  and  he  asked 
them  on  the  other  hand  not  to  allow  the  man  who  had 
been  base  enough  to  grab  the  farm  should  profit  one 
shilling  by  it.  He  had  been  told  that  this  gentleman 
was  none  other  than  a  national  school  teacher.  He 
had  heard,  furthermore,  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
another  farm  before  he  got  this  farm  from  which  the 
poor  tenant,  Hourihan,  was  evicted.'  He  should 
imagine  that  one  farm  and  a  national  school  would 
give  sufficient  occupation  to  any  schoolmaster  in  the 
country.  If  he  happened  to  be  living  in  this  district, 
and  if  he  happened  to  have  any  control  over  any  chil- 
dren in  it,  he  certainly  would  not  allow  any  of  them 
to  be  taught  by  a  man  who  was  base  enough  to  take 
the  farm  from  which  this  unfortunate  tenant  had  been 
evicted.  (Cheers.)  He  would  make  him  feel  that  he 
could  not  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 
(A  voice. — Oh,  the  "hare  "is  dead,  Sir.)  (Great 
laughter  and  cheers.)  Mr.  Deasy  continued  to  say  that 
he  would  teach  him  in  the  long  run  his  interest  would 
be  in  being  on  friendly  terms  with  his  neighbours,  and 
would  make  him  feel  by  keeping  his  children  from 
his  school  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  Ireland  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  punish  any  foul  attempt  of  this  sort. 
(Cheers.)  There  was  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be 
injured  except  through  his  pocket  in  this  great 
struggle.]  An  outrage  of  any  kind  only  served  to  re- 
tard the  advances  of  the  nation.  (Cheers.)  [In  deal- 
ing with  a  man  they  did  not  like,  he  would  make  him 
feel  and  suffer  by  his  pocket  and  by  his  pocket  alone. 
He  did  not  speak  of  this  man  simply  because  he  lived 
here.  He  knew  that  there  were  hundreds  of  instances 
throughout  the  county  of  Cork  where  the  people  had 
BO  fat  forgotten  themselves  as  to  deal  with  a  land- 
grabber.  He  would  ask  the  people  not  to  be  guilty  of 
an  indiscretion  in  the  future.].  .  .  .  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lane,  T.C.,  Cork,  said, — .  .  .  [He  would  leave  it 
to  their  own  discretion  to  take  such  measures  towards 
land-grabbers  as  would  make  the  living  of  such  per- 
sons in  their  midst  very  precarious.  (Hear,  hear.)] 
He  D^ed  not  tell  them  that  to  hurt  a  hair  of  such  a 
person's  head  or  to  commit  any  outrage  upon  him  or 
his  property  would  be  weakening  the  national  cause 
and  giving  a  handle  to  their  enemies.  (Hear,  hear.)  " 

"  1885,  2lBt  September. 
"  I.N.L.  Demonstration,  Ballygutteen,  20th  inst. 
Present,  J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P.,  P.  O'Hea,  solicitor, 
Cork.  Mr.  Biggar  said, — There  was  one  thing  which 
he  wished  to  inipress  on  them  and  which  had  been  im- 
pressed oil  them  bv  many  of  the  Irish  party,  and  that 


was    the   mischief   they  would  be  doing   if  they  com- 
mitted an  outrage." 

Of  course,  if  it  were  their  interest  to  commit 
outrages  he  might  be  disposed  to  listen  to  any  argu-' 
ment  which  they  might  put  forward  in  favour  of 
a  little  bit  of  severe  pressure  upon  parties  who  were 
the  enemies  of  their  own  country.  But  they  were 
very  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  fact  outrages  did  not 
pay.  (Cheers.)  The  person  against  whom  an  outrage 
was  committed  got  from  the  Grand  Jury  five  or  ten 
times  as  much  in  compensation  as  the  injury  caused 
damage,  and  outrages  uiight  be  profitable  to  him. 
They  were  to  deal  with  the  landgrabbers  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  suffer  and  the  people  would  not. 
(Cheers.)  He  believed  that  the  most  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  landgrabbers  was  by  what  was  called 
boycotting  the  landgrabbers.    (Cheers.).     .     .     .    ]" 

"  1S85,  28th  September. 
"  I.N.L.  Demonstration,  Bandon,  Co.  Cork,  27th 
instant.  Mr.  Deasy,  M.P.,  said, — And  it  would  require 
great  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  for 
the  most  level-headed  men  In  every  branch  to  well 
consider  every  question  that  arose  lest  an  impression- 
able people  should  be  carried  away  by  momentary 
passion  to  do  anything  to  retard  the  ohwdrd  march  of 
nationality." 

"  [Mr.  Deasy,  M.P.,  said  he  could  not  tell  them 
how  proud  he  was  to  stand  upon  that  platform  that 
day  .  .  .  in  a  town  which  gave  birth  to  one  of 
the  Manchester  martyrs.  (Cheers.)  There  was  not  a 
corner  in  the  whole  world  where  an  Irishman  lives 
where  that  tale  of  foul  treachery  was  not  spoken  {sic) 
day  after  day,  and  there  was  not  an  Irishman  all  over 
the  face  of  the  globe  who  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to 
avenge  that  foul  murder  of  Allen  whenever  the  op- 
portunity presented  itself .  (Renewed  cheers.)  .  .  . 
The  manner  in  which  England  dealt  with  those  three 
men  was  only  equalled  by  the  way  in  which  she  had 
ever  dealt  with  Irishmen  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  for  nationality,  and  asserted  our  right  to 
nationhood.  As  their  rev.  chairman  had  told  them, 
the  English  people  were  as  badly  disposed  towards 
Ireland  and  Irishmen  to-day  as  they  were  when  they 
clamoured  for  the  blood  of  those  three  innocent  men 
in  Manchester.  The  same  spirit  of  deadly  hatred  to 
the  Irish  race  animates  their  breasts,  and  nothing  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  other  means  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  national  spirit  in  this  country,  but  they 
fear  that  they  in  the  end  would  come  off  second  best. 
(Cheers.)  The  Irish  people  would  tell  them  that  they 
had  fought  them  for  seven  hundred  years.  The  straggle 
(between  England  and  Ireland)  had  been  a  desperate 
and  an  unequal  one.  They  had  been  worsted  many  a 
time,  but  they  had  not  beeh  frightened,  cowed,  or 
defeated.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  not  four  millions 
in  number,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  told  them,  but 
they  numbered  at  least  20  millions  of  Irishmen  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  of  those 
20  millions  who  would  not  be  prepared,  if  the  neces- 
sity arose,  to  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  his  native  land.  (Loud  cheers.)  .  .  .  About 
this  question  of  rent,  which  was  at  the  present  time 
most  vital,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  the  landlords 
had  deliberately  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the 
people  and  drive  them  out  of  their  native  land  ;  and 
it  would,  require  great  self-control  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  for  the  most  level-headed  men  in  every 
branch' to  well  consider  every  question  that  arose, 
lest  an  impressionable  people  should  be  canied  away 
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by  momentary  passion    to    do    anything  to  retard  the 
onward  march  of  nationality.     .     .        .    ]' 

"  1885,  7th  October. 

"  I.N.L.  Demonstration,  Kilmichael  (near  Mac- 
room),  Co.  Cork,  Mr.  Michael  Murphy  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Flynn,  Cork,  said,— He  implored  them  in 
the  name  of  their  nationality,  and  in  the  name  of  their 
prosperity,  and  the  future  happiness  of  their  country, 
not  to  use  this  weapon  (boycotting)  for  any  personal 
or  private  cause  whatever." 

"  [Mr.  J.  C.  Flynn,  Cork,  said  .-—They  should 
either  pay  rent  for  the  land  or  fight  for  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Their  four  millions  were  not  strong  enough  to 
fight  for  it  just  at  present,  but  they  would  pay  as 
little  as  ever  they  could  (cheers)  .  .  .  He  im- 
plored them  in  the  name  of  their  nationality  and  in  the 
name  of  their  own  pro.sperity  and  the  future  happiness 
of  their  country  not  to  use  this  weapon  (boycotting) 
for  any  personal  or  private  cause  whatever  ;  but,  if  a 
man  deserved  that  reprobation,  having  drawn  the 
sword,  let  them  throw  away  the  scabbard  and  use  the 
weapon  with  all  the  strength  and  power  that  lay  with 
them.  (Cheers.)  He  assured  them  he  was  not  quite 
certain  as  to  their  victory  in  the  near  future.  The 
battle  was  only  commencing  ;  the  task  that  lay  before 
them  was  a  heavy  one.  .  .  .  The  grip  of  land- 
lordism would  not  be  shaken  from  the  throat  of  the 
country  without  a  little  struggle,  neither  would  the 
grasp  of  England  easily  be  loosened.  .  .  .  ]" 
"  1885,  26th  October. 

"  I.N.L.  Demonstration,  Macroom,  County  Cork, 
2oth  jnst.,  Eev.  Father  Ahem,  P.P..  in  the  chair. 
Present,  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lane. 
Mr.  O'Connor,  M.P..  said, — He  believed  their  great 
strength  to-day  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  outrages  in  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Only  for 
the  country  was  peaceable  the  landlords  would  not  be 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  but  would  have  the 
armed  soldiers  to  collect  their  rents  and  the  police  to 
trouble  them  by  day  and  night  (hear,  hear)  in  their 
peaceful  avocations.     (Cheers. ).'* 

"  [The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Ahern,  P.P.  (Clondrohid),  and  was  principally  pro- 
moted by  several  branches  of  the  National  League 
around  Macroom,  the  Macroom  branch,  which  was  not 
very  immediately  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
demonstration,  taking  little  or  no  part  except  as  far 
as  presence  was  concerned.  When  the  meeting  was 
publicly  convened  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  CuUinane  ad- 
dressed a  protest  to  the  Press,  in  which,  as  a  minister 
of  peace,  he  deprecated  such  a  gathering  as  one  cal- 
culated to  rouse  the  angry  passions  of  the  people.  Mr. 
O'Connor,  M.P.,  said  :—  .  .  .  He  remembered 
reading  in  French  history  the  statement  of  Goanbilltas 
(sic)  that  in  a  certain  event  the  chaasepots  would  go 
oS  of  themselves.  Well,  he  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  some  of  those  machines  or  jnggermant 
(sic)  forges  which  fall  into  the  ditches  of  themselves. 
(Great  cheering.)  He,  in  saying  this,  did  not  mean 
even  by  the  slightest  ninendo  (st'c)  to  excite  them  to 
outrage.  He  merely  wanted  to  say,  in  the  words  of  a 
man  who  was  once  famous,  that  the  linch-pin  might 
fall  out  of  the  cart.  (Groans  for  Shaw.)  He  be- 
lieved their  great  strength  to-day  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  outrages  in  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Only  for  the  country  was  peaceable  the  land- 
lords would  not  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
but  would  have  the  armed  soldiers  to  collect  their 
rents    and   the    police  to    trouble   them   by  day  and 


night    (hear,    hear)   in   their     peaceful     avocations, 
(Cheers.).    ...]'■ 

Goanbilltas  may  be  a  mistake  for  Gambetta. 
(Beading)  : — 

"  1883,  29th  December. 

"  I.N.L.,  Aghada,  Co.  Cork,  27th  inst.— Eev.  J. 
Eyan,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Jerelniah  Higgins 
proposed,  and  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald  seconded,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : — Resolved,  That  Williams,  the 
caretaker  on  the  evicted  farm  at  Ballyswaine,  having 
been  fired  at,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  strong  condemnation  of  such  acts  as 
being,  apart  from  the  high  grounds  of  morality, 
peculiarly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  at  this 
particular  time,  and  calculated  to  embarrass  and  annoy 
our  great  leader.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an 
act  should  have  occurred  in  a  parish  remarkable  for 
an  absence  of  outrage  of  a  serious  kind,  such  absence 
of  outrage  being  mainly  due  to  the  fact  an  active, 
healthy  spirit  pervades  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
rev.  chairman  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  such 
a  large  number  present.  As  they  were  aware,  they 
had  assembled  principally  for  the  purpose  of  condemn- 
ing an  act  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  parish 
since  their  last  meeting.  Such  acts  were  to  be  con- 
demned on  moral  as  well  as  national  grounds,  and  on 
the  latter  particularly  just  now.     (Applause.)" 

"  [Mr.  B.  Lahiff  supported  the  resolution.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  they  at  that  board  had  always 
been  condemning  outrages — outrages  committed  in  the 
name  of  Irish  landlordism,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
law.  For  the  first  time  they  found  themselves  con- 
demning an  outrage  of  this  kind.  And  why  ?  Their 
view  was  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  Mr.  John 
Dillon,  who  said,  '  As  long  as  this  rigime  lasts  so 
long  must  I  refuse  to  denounce  Irish  agrarian  crime. 
I  deplore  it,  I  discountenance  it,  I  discourage  it  ; 
but  I  refuse  to  denounce  it.'  (Applause.)  Until  quite 
recently  the  British  Government  took  the  full  re- 
sponsibility on  themselves  of  preserving  what  they 
called  '  law  and  order  '  in  Ireland,  and  of  putting 
down  outrages.  But  they  confine  their  action  to  a 
certain  class  of  outrages,  or  so-called  outrages,  while 
the  most  heinous  crimes  were  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished on  the  part  of  their  boss  men  in  the  country. 
Recently,  however,  they  gave  up — or  rather  had  to 
give  up — the  notion  of  keeping  the  peace  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  shoulders  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Parnell, 
rested  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  people  within 
proper  bounds.  (Applause.)  They  refused  to  become 
the  policemen  of  the  British  Government  ;  now, 
however,  they  had  no  objection  to  be  the  policemen  of 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  (Applause.)  There  was  a 
time  when  outrages  were  supposed  to  bo  committed  in 
the  interests  of  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  garrison 
gang  did  not  then  hesitate  to  brand  them  as  the  per- 
petrators. Now,  when  admittedly  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  garrison  gang  alone  that  outrages  should  be  com- 
mitted, we  won't  follow  their  example — we  won't  say 
that  it  was  the  representatives  of  the  garrison  gang 
here  that  shot  Williams,  we  merely  say  that  it  serves 
their  cause  alone  to  have  such  done.  (Applause.) 
They  had  always  at  Aghada  shown  that  they  preferred 
to  condemn  the  acts  of  those  who  lire  in  guilty  pro- 
sperity— the  tyrant  masters — than  the  acts  of  those 
who,  with  despairing  hearts  and  maddened  minds, 
sought  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  (Applause.)  They 
would  go  on  as  they  had  been  going.  They  were  proud 
and   defiant,    their   enemies    were   a    broken,  routed 
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lot.  They  had  the  memories  of  a  glorious  past  to  in- 
Bpire>them  ;  they  had  the  hope  of  speedy  triumph  to 
sustain  them  and  urge  them  on.  They  would  continue 
to  work  on  for  the  remoral  of  the  source  and  fountain 
of  all  crime,  and  outrage,  and  misery  in  Ireland- 
British  rule  and  its  main  prop — Irish  landlordism. 
(Cheers.)  "] 

•'  1886,  15th  March. 
-  "  Meeting  of  the  tenantry  (at  National  League 
Booms),  oyer  whom  Mr,  George  Sandea  presided,  as 
agent,  held  at  Listowel,  12th  March.  Very  Rev, 
Canon  Davis,  P.P.,  V.G.,  in  the  chair,  denounced  the 
action  of  the  moonlighters." 

"  [  .  .  .  The  chairman  said  : — There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  moonlighters  and  all  this  thing,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Sandes  has  a  hand'in  promoting  moon- 
lighting. JVe  don't  sympathize  with  the  action  of  the 
moonlighters.  We  condemn  their  action,  for  some  of 
them  are  murderers  ;  some  are  savage,  no  doubt,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  savage 
provocation  on  the  part  of  tyrannical  landlords  and 
tyrannical  agents.    (Cheers.)]" 

"  1887,  24th  January— P.  75,  No.  4. 

"  I.N.L.  Demonstration  at  Eillorglin,  co.  Kerry, 
22d  inst.,  Rev.  James  Counihan  in  the  chair.  Mr.  P. 
Hahony,  M.F.,  said  he  had  always  protested  against 
outrages,  and  would  continue  to  protest  against  out- 
rages, by  whomsoever  they  were  committed,  and  they 
were  there  to  protest  against  some  ruthless  and  bar- 
barous outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  the  law." 

"  [I.N.L.  Demonstration  at  Killorglin,  co.  Kerry, 
22d  inst..  Rev.  James  Counihan  in  the  chair.  Also 
present— The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Messrs.  J,  Dil- 
lon, M.P.,  C.  A.  V.  Conybeare,  M.P.,  Pierce 
Mahony,  M.P.,  E.  Harrington,  M.P.,  J.  Stack, 
M. P., Alderman  J.O'Connor,M.P.,J.  D.Sheehan,M.P., 
&c.  Mr.  Conybeare  said  : —  .  .  I  will  read  to  you 
what  appears  in  Truth,  conducted  by  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  if  words  which  can  be 
read  and  applauded  in  En^and,  they  are  just  as 
appropriate  and  as  useful  to  read  to  an  assemlily  at 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  says  : — '  The  agent 
appeared  with  police,  bailiffs,  and  decrees  of  evic- 
tion. The  huts  in  which  people  were  living  were 
burned  over  their  heads,  and  the  gang  drove  off,  leav- 
ing mea,  women,  and  children  without  any  roof  to 
cover  them.  For  my  own  part,'  says  Mr.  Labonchere, 
and  it  is  a  sentiment  I  endorse,  '  I  should  have 
regarded  the  shooting  of  such  an  agent,  or  one  of  the 
bailiffs,  as  justifiable  homicide,  and  that  we  allowed 
such  wrong  is  proof  that  the  Irish  are  more  patient 
under  inhuman  wrongs  than  any  of  the  human  race.' 
Well,  I  will  only  add  to  that  if  these  things  were  to 
happen  in  England,  and  if  I  was  a  tenant,  I  would 
take  care  to  have  some  weapon  to  brain  the  first  man 
that  entered  my  house.     (Cheers.)]" 

What  Mr.  Mahony  is  reported  to  have  saidhe  did  say. 

My  Lords,  I  have  taken  those  I  thought  the  most 
flagrant,  although  there  are  more.  Mr.  Louden  in  his 
evidence  on  July  6  mentioned  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  one  or  two 
newspapers,  either  the  Freeman  or  the  Connavght 
Telegraph.  We  have  searched  for  the  letter  by  Mr. 
Louden,  but  we  cannot  find  it  ;  he  is  in  court  and 
perhaps  he  will  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Louden. — Oh,  certainly.  I  wrote  it  and  it 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  I  think  it  would  appear 
the  day  after  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop,  so  if  I  had 


the  Freeman  I  woul^  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it. 
It  has  not  been  proikiced  to  me  ;  I  have  been  here 
every  day  since.  I  would  wish  to  see  the  Freeman 
and  also  the  Connaught  Telegraph.  It  should  be 
about  the  date  uf  the  Westport  meeting. 

Sib  H.  James. — There  is  one  other  matter.  One  of 
the  members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Condon,  said  that  he 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  local  paper,  the  Olonmel 
Chronicle,  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  report  ;  we 
have  searched  for  that  letter  and  we  can  find  no  such 
letter. 

Mr.  Condon, — I  think  I  also  stated  in  my  evidence 
that  I  may  possibly  not  have  written  to  the  Clonmel 
Chronicle,  but  that  I  certainly  did,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Clonmel  a  day  or  two  after  my  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  speech  as  brought  before  the 
Court,  denounce  all  sympathy  with  O'Donovan  liossa 
as  a  dynamitard.  I  did  not,  if  I  remember  right, 
commit  myself  to  having  written  the  letter  ;  I  now 
believe  I  did  not  write  to  the  Chronicle,  but  I 
certainly  did  deliver  a  speech  at  Clonmel  about  a 
couple  of  days  afterwards. 

Sib  H.  James. — To  a  certain  extent,  my  Lords,  he 
is  correct  ;  but  wo  have  referred  to  the  newspaper 
and  we  can  find  no  report  of  any  meeting  or  of  the 
letter.    Would  it  be  reported,  Mr.  Condon  ? 

Mr.  Condon. — I  think  it  would. 

SiE  H.  James. — Perhaps  this  is  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed. 
As  far  as  the  case  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  I  will  call 
the  respondents,  is  concerned,  I  have  very  little  more 
information  to  give  to  your  Lordships.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  in  attendance  on  Tuesday 
morning  to  answer  questions  relating  principally  to 
his  accounts.  Notice  has  been  given  to  him  through 
his  legal  adviser  that  his  presence  will  be  wanted 
here  then.  There  are  banking  accounts  with  respect 
to  which  information  has  still  to  be  given.  Then 
there 'will  be  some  evidence — I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
expression  "  rebutting  "  evidence — at  any  rate  there 
will  be  one  witness  whom  I  think  we  shall  have  to 
put  in  the  box  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  President. — With  reference  to  what  point  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — It  will  be  evidence  respecting  the 
prodaction  of  certain  documents  representing  what 
are  called  Phillips's  documents — Land  League  docu- 
ments. This  testimony  must,  we  believe,  be  short, 
and  not  more  than  one  day's  time  will  be  consumed  by 
it  and  the  other  evidence  to  which  I  have  referred, 
unless  it  should  turn  out  that  the  accounts  demand 
fiurther  investigation.  After  these  matters  have  been 
disposed  of  perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  statement  as  to  the  course  which  we  propose 
to  take  in  ending  the  case. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — You  do  not  propose, 
then,  that  we  should  sit  to-morrow  ? 

Sir  H.  Jamus. — I  do  not  see  how  anything  can  be 
done  to-morrow. 

The  President. — Very  well.    We  wiU  now  adjourn 
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for  a  short  time  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Condon  and  Mr. 
Ijonden  time  to  search  for  the  newspaper  extracts 
which  they  wish  to  bring  before  us. 

After  an  adjournment  of  20  minutes  the  Commis- 
Eioners  returned  into  Court. 

Mr.  Condon. — I  have  found  the  extract  for  which  I 
was  searching,  my  Lords,  in  the  Clonmel  Chronicle. 
When  I  first  mentioned  this  matter  to  your  Lordships 
I  had  forgotten  that  during  my  election  campaign  I 
had  lost  my  voice,  and  that  consequently  I  could  not 
myself  explain  the  meaning  of  my  speech  at  Thurles 
to  which  exception  had  been  taken.  But  I  wrote  an 
explanatory  statement,  which  I  gave  to  Father 
M'Donnell,  a  gentleman  who  nominated  me  at  the 
election,  and  that  statement  I  now  propose  to  read. 
It  is  reported  in  the  Clonmel  Chronicle  of  December  2, 
1885  :— 

"  He  (the  Kev.  Mr.  M'Donnell)  was  sorry  that  in 
his  exertions  during  the  election  their  newly-elected 
member,  Mr.  Condon,  had  completely  lost  his  voice. 
He  had  been  authorized,  however,  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  Mr.  Condon,  and  would  act,  as  it 
were,  as  his  mouthpiece." 

I  was,  my  Lords,  on  the  platform  beside  Mr. 
M'Donnell  when  the  statement  was  read  out : — 

"  He  read  the  statement  in  Mr.  Condon's  presence 
and  at  his  request  : — '  I  take  this  opportimity  of  ex- 
plaining some  words  of  mine  in  the  public  meeting  at 
Thurles  after  my  selection  as  Nationalist  candidate 
for  Tipperary.  From  my  short  speech  on  that  occasion 
a  gentleman  residing  in  this  neighbourhood  picked  out 
a  few  words  and  made  them  the  subject  of  a  letter  in 
a  local  newspaper.  He  set  up  these  few  words  alone, 
apart  from  their  context,  unexplained  by  a  qualifying 
clause  which  I  employed,  and,  by  a  series  of  adroit 
questions,  endeavoured  in  a  sort  of  indirect  way  to 
make  me  appear  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  dynamite 
outrages  with  which  the  name  of  O'Donovan  Rossa 
is  associated.  The  words  were  used  at  a  time  of,  for 
me,  national  excitement,  but  still  I  qualified  them 
sufficiently  to  show  that  they  did  not  bear  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  them  in  the  letter  referred  to.  In 
the  Cork  Examiner  I  am  reported  as  saying, — "  I 
will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Bossa  and  Mitchel," 
but  I  added,  as  appears  in  the  Examiner  report,  "  as 
far  as  is  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times." 
Now,  what  means  that  qualifying  clause,  "  as  far  as 
is  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  "  ? 
Clearly  it  means  that  1  would  show  my  love  for  my 
country,  not  according  to  the  methods  of  Eossa  or 
Mitchel,  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  temper  of 
the  present  times,  and  what  was  that  manner  ?  What 
but  the  constitutional  methods  adopted  by  the  Irish 
National  League  of  which  I  am  a  member  and  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  whose  ranks  1  have  joined  ? 
The  policy  I  adopt  is  that  of  Working  out  the  regene- 
ration of  my  country  by  Irish  votes  at  Irish  polling 
booths,  by  Irish  votes  at  English  polling  booths,  by 
Irish  sympathy  in  America,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  dynamite  out- 
rages, as  you  who  understand  me  will  know.  The 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  denounces  them  through 
their  most  trusted  leaders,  and  I  denounce  them  ;  nor 
do  I  denounce  them  now  for  the  first  time.  I  have 
several   times  joined  in  denouncing  them  in  National 


League  meetings  in  the  Town-hall  of  Clonmel.  I 
trust  this  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  unfriendly 
criticism  to  which  I  have  alluded.'  " 

Sir  H.  James. — I  may  explain  that-we  searched 
the  paper  through  for  this  statement  under  Mr. 
Condon's  own  name.  As  it  was  not  made  by  himself, 
it  is  plain  now  why  we  could  not  find  it. 

The  President.— Has  Mr.  Louden  found  the  pas- 
sage to  which  he  wishes  to  draw  attention  ? 

Mr.  Louden. — I  have  looked  at  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  and  I  cannot  find  the  letter  I  want.  But  I 
remember  now  that  at  that  particular  time  the  Free- 
man's Journal  was  violently  opposed  to  our  movement, 
and  that  an  article  appeared  in  the  paper  supporting 
the  Archbishop  and  the  opposition  to  our  meeting  at 
Westport.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Conservative 
newspapers  gave  us  a  kind  of  benevolent  support,  and 
I  think  my  letter  must  have  appeared  in  the  Irish 
Times. 

The  President. — If  you  can  find  it  within  the  next 
few  days  you  can  sen4  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Louden. — I  hope  to  have  it  by  Tuesday.  I  am 
now  going  to  the  British  Museum  to  inspect  the  Irish 
Times. 

The  President  (addressing  Sir  H.  James).— Will 
jou  consider  between  this  and  Tuesday  whether  there 
are  any  witnesses  whom  you  desire  us  to  call  in  order 
that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examiniue 
them  ?  Undoubtedly  there  are  several  witnesses  who 
have '  been  named,  and  others  not  named,  whom  we 
might  have  seen  in  the  witness-box  but  for  the  courso 
which  has  been  taken.  I  think,  therefore,  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  consider  the  matter. 

Sir  H.  James.— I  thiri,  my  Lords,  that  the  course 
that  has  been  taken  on  the  other  side  can  scarcely 
have  affected  the  question  of  calling  witnesses, because 
we  understood  clearly  from  Mr.  Lockwood  the  other 
day  that  no  more  witnesses  Vere  to  be  called  except 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  Dr.  Tanner.  But  I  will 
consider  your  Lordships'  suggestion. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  half-past  1  o'clock 
until  Tuesday. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  23. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  110th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice , 

On  theiif  Lordships'  taking  their  seats,  Mr.  Pamell 
rose  and  said, — My  Lords,  with  reference  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Sir  H.  James  in  question  95,190,  to 
which  I  beg  to  refer  your  Lordships  ;  he  said,  when 
cross-examining  Mr.  Harris,  after  Mr.  Harris  had 
handed  in  letters  which  he  had  written  to  me  in 
March,  1883,  and  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  those  letters 
— Sir  H.  James  asked  Mr.  Harris  (reading)  : — 

"  That  question  may  not  appear  without  force. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  is  this.  We  have  had  access 
to  Mr.  Parnell's  letters.    I  will  not  anticipate  what 
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is  to  be  said  about  them,  but  no  letter  of  that  kind 
TSrill  be  found  amongst  those  which  have  been  sub- 
rnitted  to  us.  I  beg  your  pardon,  are  those  the 
originals  ? — Those  are  the  originals  ;  that  is  my  hand- 
writing." 

The  Pbesidbnt.— What  is  the  number  of  that  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Parnell.— 95,190. 

The  Pebsideiit.— Yes. 

Mr.  Parnell. — And  then  Sir  H.  Jamea  follows  with 
the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Harris,  based  upon  the 
statement  that  he  made  in  that  question  that  these 
letters  had  not  been  submitted  to  him  amongst  the 
letters  which  had  been  handed  in  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
Sir  H.  James  was  entirelymisinformed  in  that  respect. 
When  I  directed  Mr.  Oampbell  to  hand  in  the  other 
letters  I  also  handed  to  him  those  two  letters, together 
with  a  copy  which  he  had  previously  made  of  his 
reply  to  those  two  letters  from  the  shorthand  note  on 
the  back  of  one  of  them.  I  directed  Mr.  Campbell  to 
hand  those  letters  to  the  counsel  for  The  Times.  On 
the  subsequent  inspectiop  Mr.  Campbell  informs  me 
that  he  did  so,  and  that  he  not  only  did  so,  but  that  fie 
supplied  copies  of  those  letters  to  the  counsel  for 
The  Times — Mr  Askwith,  I  believe — in  the  beginning 
of  Jane,  so  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
the  statement. 

Sir  H.  James.— Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  question 
95,198  ?  Your  Lordships  see  that  it  is  there  stated 
(reading) — "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  there  is  any  in- 
justice being  done  to  any  one.  There  may  be  a  mis- 
understanding upon  this  point,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  put  the  complexion  upon  it  which  is  in  my  mind  if 
it  is  not  correct."  I  had  then  no  knowledge  as  to 
what  course  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  by 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Askwith  ;  but  from  what  Mr. 
Askwith  says  I  believe  what  Mr.  Parnell  says  is  cor- 
rect. The  better  course  to  take  with  reference  to 
the  evidence  this  morning  is  first  to  refer  to  the  docu- 
ments that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  asked  to  produce. 
Mr.  Harris,  in  a  very  courteous  letter,  has  sent  them 
to  me  personally.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  read 
these  letters.     The  first  is  (reading)  : — 

"  The  Coming  Conference. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Irishman. 
"  Sir, — I  would    feel  obliged  if  you  would  give  in 
sertion  to  the   following  letter  in  your  issue   of    next 
Saturday.  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Matthew  Harris. 

"  Ballinasloe,  Deo.  3,  1877. 

"  To  Charles  Kickham,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  question  of  how  best  to  serve  his 
country  is  seldom  absent  from  the  mind  of  a  patriot,' 
especially  a^  patriot  pure  and  unalloyed  as  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  be  ;  but  in  the  conflicting  elements 
which  at  some  periods  distract  his  country  it  is  not 
easy  to  select  that  course  which  is  wisest  and  best 
for  him  to  pursue.  I  use  the  word  safety  as  affecting 
the  interests  of  our  country,  and  not  in  a  personal  or 
individual   sense.     In  my  judgment   the  present  state 


of  politics  and  political  parties  present  such  diffi- 
culties, and  that  in  a  greaterdegreethan  at  any  former 
period.  This  state  of  things  is  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes;  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  pub- 
lic Pregs  nor  the  leading  public  men  of  this  country 
fully  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  certain  phases  of  public 
opinion  are  not  fully  and  ably  represented — the 
politico-religious  sentiment.for  instance.  But  underly- 
ing that  sentiment,  and  other  sentiments  of  a  more 
narrow  and  special  character,  that  interest  or  zeal, 
or  both  together,  keep  flaunting  before  the  public, 
there  is  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty — liberty  in  her  broad- 
est and  noblest  proportions,  uncramped  by  religious 
prejudices  or  class  distinptions,  embracing  all  within 
her  sheltering  arms.  That  this  sentiment,  I  might  say 
this  inhereiit  instinct,  of  our  race  is  not  only  imre- 
presented,  but  is  actually  opposed  by  the  Press  and 
by  our  public  agit£|.tors,  all  who  have  studied  the  tone 
of  this  production  on  home  and  foreign  politics  must 
admit. 

"  It  is  my  belief  that,  at  the  forthcoming  Home 
Bule  conference,  this  ropposition  will  assume  propor- 
tions which  should  alarm  every  good  Irishman,  and  I 
must  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  men  who  are 
in  earnest  in  striving  to  free  their  country  if  they 
were  to  allow  such  proceedings  to  pass  over  without 
entering  a  protest  or  without  putting  before  the  world 
their  desires  and  testing  how  far  they  may  be  accept- 
able to  the  public.  With  this  view  1  propose  that  a 
public  convention  be  called  on  the  broad  principles 
which  I  have  named,  and  that  also  a  great  public 
meeting  be  held  in  connexion  with  this  convention, 
to  which  the  resolutions  which  shall  have  been  passed 
should  be  submitted  for  approval.  By  adopting  this 
course  you  would  bring  forth  as  far  as  practicable  a 
truly  national  pronouncement.  Deputies  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  America  should  be  invited  to 
attend.  The  people  look  up  to  you  more  than  any 
man  now  living.  They  know  you  have  thought  and 
written  and  suffered  much  for  your  courrtry,  that 
your  experience  is  great,  and  your  honesty  such  that 
even  the  tongue  of  slander  has  not  dared  to  impeach 
it.  So  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  that  which  it 
would  be  folly  in  any  other  man  even  to  attempt. 
For  myself,  I  claim  your  attention  on  the  ground  of 
long  service,  being  one  of  the  few  that  still  remain 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  '48  movement.  I 
can  also  claim  that  when  the  Home  Eule  movement 
was  started  I  pointed  out  the  injury  it  was  likely  to 
do.  I  told  the  men  who  I  believed  had  the  confidence 
of  the  advanced  party  that  it  would  be  wise  to  crush 
out  that  movement  in  its  infancy.  Not  that  I  was 
against  public  movements  generally,  but  I  felt  that 
the  best  men  in  Ireland  were  against  public  agita- 
tion, owing  to  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  his 
friends,  and  that,  therefore,  the  same  agitation,  in 
the  absence  of  good  men,  would  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  class.  This  was  the  time  of  the  Bilton 
Hotel  meeting.  Subsequently,  when  I  ascertained 
that  the  advanced  party  were  fully  determined  not  to 
oppose  Mr.  Butt's  new  project,  I  advised  that,  as 
they  had  decided  not  to  put  it  down,  they  would  lay 
hold  of  it  and  use  it.  Both  of  these  suggestions  were 
rejected,  and  the  men  of  action,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
their  principles  and  themselves,  adopted  a  policy 
wholly  passive.  The  arguments  used  at  the  time  were 
not  without  some  force.     It  was  asserted  that  the  new 
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movement  would    spread  the  sentiment  of  nationality 
among  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  classes.     It  was 
also  asserted  that  Mr.  Butt  was  progressing  every  day 
in  Liberalism,  and  that  ultimately  he  would  arrive  at 
bhe  highest    standard    required    even    by  the  most   ad- 
vanced Nationalists.     His  own  pronouncements  at  and 
after    that    time  were    calculated    to    encourage  this 
belief.     I    thought    so    part    of    the  time  myself,  and 
I  had   some    hope    that    Mr.    Butt    would    do    some- 
thing worthy  of  his  country.    I  felt  that  he  thoroughly 
understood     the     state     of    parties    and    the    various 
shades  of  opinion  that  prevailed.  This  was  very  evident 
from  his    speeches    and   letters  at  the  time.     Indeed, 
one    letter    which    he    addressed    to    Mr.   Bolster,  of 
Limerick,  was  such  an  able  diagnosis   of  the  diseases 
which    afflict   our  country,  that  any  person  who  had  it 
would  be   led  to  entertain  hopes  that  one  who  under- 
stood the  disease  so  well  would  be  best  able  to  supply 
a  remedy.     Time  has  given  the  lie  to  these  hopes,  for 
instead    of  giving  strength  and  health  his  five  years' 
agitation    has    but    increased    our  weakness,  and    ag- 
gravated the  diseases  which  we  thought  it  would  cure. 
In    opposition    to   this  proposal  for  calling  together  a 
truly  National   Convention    the    Home  Rulers,  though 
torn   by  dissensions,  themselves  will   doubtless  accuse 
the    promoters    of  a    desire    to    create  disunion.     Mr. 
Butt    knows    the  value    of    such    accusations,  he    has 
applied    the  words    treason  and  disunion  so  frequently 
to  his  opponents  that  he  has  become  an  adept  in  their 
use.    Who   are  the  disunionists  in  a  national    sense  ? 
Certainly,    those    who    draw    a    line   of   demarcation 
between    large    numbers   of  the  Irish  people,  and  any 
movement  founded    on    national   principles.     Has  Mr. 
Butt    and  the  Home  Rule  party  done  this  ?    I  appeal 
to  their  programme,  and  to  Mr.  Butt's  speeches  where 
he  advocates    exclusion   from    the    Home    Rule    con- 
federation   of    certain    parties.     I  also    appeal  to  the 
letters  of  Mr.  O'Neal  Daunt,  and  Mr.  Mitchel  Henry, 
in    proof  of  this  statement.    Then  those  who  are  shut 
out  from    having    any  voice   or  influence  in  the  Home 
Rule    movemsnt    cannot    be    accused    of    wishing    to 
create  disunion  if  they  adopt  a  platform  of  their  own, 
and    come    toget]ier   to  give  expression  to  their  senti- 
ments in  order  to  give  the  general  public  an   opportu- 
nity of  judging,  between   them  and  those  parties  who 
have    so  frequently  condemned    both    themselves    and 
their  principles. 

"  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Matthevt  Haeri.s." 

Then,   my    Lords,  there    is  the  second   letter    (read- 
ing) :— 

"  Mr.  Kickham  on  the  Conference. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Irishman. 

"  Ballinasloe,  Deo.  18,  1877. 
"  Sir, — I  must  again  trouble  you  for  some  space 
that  I  may,  through  your  journal,  apologize  to  Mr. 
Kickham  for  not  having  communicated  with  him  pre- 
vious to  publishing  my  letter,  and  also  to  explain 
some  of  the  reasons  that  induced  me  to  trouble  him 
at  all  on  the  subject.  The  idea  of  holding  a  Conven- 
tion came  suddenly,  and  without  any  reflection.  I,  at 
once,  took  the  course  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  most  likely  to  make  it  a  success.  I  can  say  also, 
by  way  of  extenuation,  that  1  was  rather  unfortunate 
in  my  private  correspondence  at  or  previous  to  the 
date  on  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kickham.  A  letter 
miscarried  which  had  been  sent  me  by  a  friend  in 
Cork,  in  answer  to   what  1  hud  written  on  this  subject 


of  the  Home  Rule  Conference.  The  miscarriage  of  that 
letter    closed  the  correspondence  with  my  Cork  friend 
for   the    time,  or  I  could  have  ascertained  Mr.  Kick- 
ham's  sentiments,  even  without  writing  to   him.    Ad- 
dressing   a    letter    to  a  public  man  is  not  an  unusual 
course  ;    but    I    grant    that  in  Mr.  Kickham's  case  it 
would    have    been    better  if  I  had  first  consulted  him 
before    doing    so.    Hoping   that    Mr.    Kickham    will 
accept   this    explanation    and    the    expression    of  my 
regret  for   not  having  acted  in  a  manner  that  met  his 
approval,  I    have    next    to    thank    him  for    his    very 
courteous    reply  and    the    great  pains  he  has  taken  to 
explain  what    his    opinions  are   on  most  of  the  points 
touched  on  in  my  letter.    I  am  also  gratified  to  know, 
though    he   condemns  my  proposal  for  a  Convention  as 
being  inopportune  at  present,  he  does  not  deny  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  project 
at  some  future   time.     It  did  not  cause  me  surprise  to 
find,  on    reading  his  letter,  that  we  agreed  on  almost 
every  point.    Nor  was  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  this  con- 
currence of  opinions  at  all' diminished  by  its  not  being 
unexpected.  The  points  on  which  we  differ  I  will  pass 
over.     It  is  my  belief  that  the  Home   Rule   movement 
should    have    been    crushed    out    at  the  beginning  or 
taken  hold  of.     Mr.  Kickham  differs  from  me  on  this 
po^nt,  and  there   the   matter  ends  at  present  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.     He  gives  his  reasons  for  objecting  to 
a  convention.   My  acceptance  or  rejection  is  of  trivial 
importance  indeed  ;    yet,  as  the  opinion  of  every  unit 
in    the    population  forms    a    part  of  the  great  whole, 
which  we    call    public    opinion,  it   may   be  useful  to 
know  what    one    of  these    units    thinks  on   important 
questions.     I  agree  with    all    Mr.  Kickham    has   said 
concerning    the    Repeal    agitation,    the  Tenant-right 
agitation, the  '48  movement, and  the  '  good  work  '  that 
has    been   done    more    recently.     The    action    of  the 
Bishops  and  priests  was  such  as  Mr.  Kickham  states  it 
to  have    been.     But  nothwithstanding  all  this,  Ireland 
was  not, as  Mr.  Duffy  said,  *  a  corpse  on  the  dissecting 
table.'     She  had  no  doubt,  unclean  things  preying  on 
her    as   they    prey    upon    everything  they  can    attach 
themselves    to,  and    if  she   did   not  shake  them  off,  it 
was    not    that    she  wanted    life   and  vigour  in  all  her 
members,  but  the  welding    power  was  too  strong,  the 
cement  that  bound  them  to  her  wa.s  the   Church.     For 
a  time  corrupt  men  took  shelter  behind  the   altar    and 
were  protected  by  the  priests.  And  in  return  they  have 
left    the    priests    without    congregations,    the    altars 
without    worshippers.      The    people    soon    saw    their 
error,  and  when    good    men    came    to    lead  them  on  a 
new  path    they  followed    those    men.     It  is  true  that 
this  work  was  done  '  when  the  Press  and   public    men 
of  the  country  did  not  more  fully  represent  the   senti- 
ments of  the  Irish  people  than  at  present.'     But  there 
were  other  conditions  which  do  not  exist,  at   least    in 
the  same  degree,  at  present.     The  exodus  had  created 
a  bitter    feeling    against    England    here  at  home.     It 
had    also    created,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  a  great  Irish 
nation    in  a  free   country.    The  civil  war  in  America, 
which  from    tho    beginning    threatened  to   bring  on  a 
conflict    with   England,  the    knowledge    that   in  that 
war  there  were  numbers  of  Irish  officers    distinguished 
for   their    courage  and  ability,  and  more  than  willing 
to  lead    an  army  in  the  old  country— the  hdpe  at  that 
time    held    out  that  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
were    to    come   over— all  these  circumstances,  backed 
up  by  the    teachings    of  tho  Irish  People    newspaper, 
were  sufficient  to  compensate,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
the    absence    of  any  public  movement  at  the  time.     I 
say  nothing  further  of  the  leaders  than  that  the  time 
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brought  the  men — men  who,  at  least  in  this  country, 
did  not  allow  the  spirit  of  discord  to  get  in  amongst 
them.  They  also  knew  how  to  follow  as  well  as  to 
lead — a  quality  oftien  wanting  to  Irishnieh  ;  men 
whojif  they  did  not  sacceed  in  aoconiplishing  all  they 
had  proposed  to  themselves,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
standard  of  public  virtue  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had 
attained  since  the  period  of  '98.  In  this  sense  it  was 
a  great  success  ;  beyond  this  it  has  to  be  nuftibered 
with  all  the  movements  which  for  the  last  seven 
centuries  have  resulted  in  failure.  Let  us  inquire 
after  the  cause  of  those  repeated  failures,  and 
•it  may  direct  us  in  selecting  the  course  we 
should  pursue  in  future.  In  '98  and  '67  there 
was  too  much  of  a  conspiracy,  and  too  little  of 
a  public  movement.  On  other  occasions  there  was 
too  much  of  a  public  movement  and  too  little  in 
the  nature  of  a  conspiracy.  A  judicious  combination 
of  both  would  have  been  better.  A  conspiracy, from  the 
danger  it  involves,  produces  earnest,  honest  men.  A 
public  movement  produces  talkers,  and  men  of  that 
ilk,  who  help  to  rouse  up  a  slumbering  people.  If  an 
established  Government  gets  hold  of  the  threads  of 
conspiracy  and  comes  to  know  its  leaders  it  possesses 
the  power  to  crush  it  out.  It  can  also  crush  out  a 
public  movement  by  corrupting  its  leaders,  and, 
through  them,  demoralizing  the  people.  But  if  both 
be  combined  the  task  is  not  so  easy.  The  honest  men 
prevent  demoralization.  The  magnitude  which  a 
public  movement  acquires  makes  it  difficult  to  sup- 
press. Take  the  Eepeal  agitation,  for  instance.  It 
was  all  that  Mr.  Kickham  has  described  it.  Con- 
ciliation-hall was  a  sink  of  corruption  ;  yet,  from 
that  movement  sprung  a  fountain  at  which  the  lovers 
of  Irish  liberty  can  refresh  themselves  for  ever — I 
allude  to  the  writers  of  '48.  The  Repeal  movement 
may  be  judged  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  its  agitators,  or 
leaders,who  were  all  that  Mr.  Kickham  describes  them 
to  be  ;  secondly,  as  a  great  public  organization. 
Viewed  in  this  latter  sense  it  was  never  surpassed  in 
any  country,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  in 
connexion  with  that  movement  there  had  been  such 
an  organization  as  Mr.  Stephens  formed,  the  result 
would  have  been  dilferent  from  what  it  has  been  ;  or, 
if  the  men  of  '67  had  such  a  movement  as  O'Connell's 
at  their  back,  their  movement  would  not  have  ended  in 
failure.  For  they  would  have  felt  that  they  were 
not  an  isolated  body  ;  that  they  had  the  moral  sup- 
port which  the  approval  of  our  fellow  citizens  always 
gives;  that  behind  their  backs  was  a  great  movement, of 
which  they  were  the  military  arm.  The  lesson  to  be. 
taken  from  the  repeal  movement,  and  from  such  other 
movements  is  that  they  failed  through  the  corruption  of 
the  leaders.  What  is  the  remedy?  Why, to  supply  honest 
leaders.  Is  this  possible?  If  honest  men  fall  back 
on  prinoiple.the  answer  is,  no.  Then,  who  is  to  blame? 
The  honest  men.  It  may  be  said  that  honest  men — 
the  young  Irelanders — tried  to  create  a  public  move- 
ment and  failed.  True  ;  but  they  tried  it  at  the  wrong 
time,  as  the  treatment  they  got  at  Limerick  fully 
proves.  They  should  have  known  that  it  is  impossible 
all  at  once  to  build  a  new  movement  of  the  same 
proportions  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  an  old  one. 
The  men  who  go  to  work  at  the  opportune  time  and 
create  a  movement  give  it  the  impress  of  their  own 
minds  for  the  time  being,  and  it  is  difficult  to  alter 
this  state  of  things  until  a  new  generation  arises,  or 
some  great  change  takes  place.  In  the  past  we  find 
that  those  leaders  who  had  the  will  to  free  their 
country  liad  not  the  power,  and  that  those  who  had  the 


power  had  not  the  will.  If  Tone  and  Emmet  were 
in  Grattan  and  Flood's  place,  they  in  all  probability 
would  have  precipitated  a  straggle  and  freed  their 
country.  If  the'48menhadO'Oonnell'B  great  movement 
at  their  back,  it  is  likely  they  would  have  done  the 
same.  And  while  we  blame  Grattan  and  O'Connell 
for  not  using  the  power  they  had  created,  we  must 
also  regret  that  the  other  men  had  not  the  ge&ius  or 
the  wish  to  create  such  a  power  when  it  was  essential 
to  success.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  thing  was 
impossible.  I  do  not  believe  so.  It  is  surely  in  the 
power  of  good  men  to  do  what  bad  men  have  done,  and 
I  will  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things  or  a 
unity  of  purpose  between  public  movements  and  secret 
organizations,  liberty  itself  is  impossible.  I  agree 
that  earnest  men  feel  a  disgust  for  agitation.  They 
desire  to  be  acting  the  part  of  men,  not  talking  about 
it.  But,  if  our  object  be  not  merely  to  advance  in 
the  direction  of  liberty,  but  succeed  in  achieving  it, 
we  must  bring  the  general  public  with  us,  and  have 
their  sympathy  and  concurrence.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  use  not  one  or  two  but  every  means 
within  our  power.  I  acknowledge  that  there  are 
times  when  it  may  be  wise  to  adopt  some  one  course 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  I  do  not  deny  that 
Mr.  Stephens  was  right  iu  turning  from  every  form  of 
agitation  when  he  wanted  to  concentrate  the  whole 
power  of  the  people  on  a  military  organization.  But 
if  it  were  the  right  course  at  that  time,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  the  right  course  for  all  time, 
any  more  than  the  opposite  principle  of  moral  force 
would  have  been.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that 
I  would  accept  agitation  as  a  substitute  for  other  and 
more  practical  modes  of  action,  or  that  I.  would  put 
it  on  a  level  with  them.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr, 
Froude  that  liberty  has  to  be  achieved  and  retained 
by  material  power,  and  I  have  all  my  life  repudiated 
the  false  and  i,mmoral  doctrine  that  an  enslaved 
people  are  not  justified  in  appealing  to  the  sword. 
But.  calling  on  people  to  take  up  arms  will  not  make 
them  do  so.  Supposing  we  allow  that  the  object 
aimed  at  is  liberty,  and  that  the  most  fitting  means 
of  gaining  that  object  is  war,  still  I  maintain  that 
even  for  such  an  object  and  the  creation  of  such 
means,  public  movements,  and  every  form  of  popular 
representation  is  of  service  in  preparing  for  the  final 
struggle,  provided  they  be  properly  used.  Good  men 
hold  back,  and  allow  bad  men  to  become  leaders  of 
the  people,  and.  when  they  find  that  the  people  are 
sold,  they  cry  aloud  against  public  movements.  In 
doing  so  they  condemn  the  greatest  power  of  modern 
times — the  free  expression  of  the  popular  will.  What 
is  it  that  has  freed  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from 
the  thraldom  of  ages — which  has  raised  the  masses  of 
the  people  so  high — that  Montalembert  has  declared 
that  there  was  only  one  power  that  ruled  the  world, 
that  could  pull  down  or  build  up,  alter  or  abolish 
governments,  and  that  that  power  was  the  power  of 
the  people.  How  did  the  people  raise  themselves  to 
such  a  position  ?  By  proclaiming  at  the  hustings  and 
in  the  council,  from  the  public  platform,  or  from  the 
dungeon,  the  scaffold,  or  the  battlefield,  the  great 
Republican  doctrine — that  all  men  are  equal.  They 
fought  the  aristocracy  with  every  weapon,  and  on 
every  ground  ;  and  with  every  weapon  and  on  every 
ground  they  were  victorious.  They  refused  no  mode 
of  action,  no  opportunity.  Always  ready  at  the  proper 
time  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  or  to  take  it  up, 
leaving     no   honorable  means   untried   that   courage 
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guided  ty  wisdom  might  suggest.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Kickham  that  our  country  is  not  more  disunited  now 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ;  but  the  men  of  the  past 
failed  through  their  disunions,  and  we  shall  also  fail 
if  we  do  not  put  an  end  to  them.  Perfect  agreement  is 
not, attainable  in  this  as  in  all  other  countries.  But,  if 
men  are  agreed  as  to  the  end,  they  need  not  differ 
about  the  means.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  convention 
which  I  propose  -should  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Home  Kule  movement.  Nor  did  I  intend  that  it 
should  be  a  thing  merely  of  resolutions  or  nothing  but 
a  protest,  though  I  used  the  word.  But  I  did  hope 
that, if  carried  out, when  the  delegates  were  assembled 
they  would  inaugurate  a  new  movement,  having  its 
clubs  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  movement 
could  not  go  as  far  as  some  would  desire,  for  such 
movements  have  to  keep  within  the  law.  But  there 
is  the  great  question  of  the  land,  and  its  transfer  to 
the  people.  There  is  also,  the  still  greater  question 
cf  the  relations  of  the  national  cause  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  This  latter  question 
is  all  the  more  pressing  as  the  elective  power 
formerly  possessed  by  the  clergy  is  now  gone,  and 
with  it  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Chufch.  AH  is 
now  done  by  the  central  authority,  and  the  central 
authority,  so  far  as  politics  is  concerned,  is  in  the 
bands  of  England.  Theft  there  is  that  other  great 
work,  the  advancement  of  Republican  principles  in 
this  country — a  country  were  they  are  required  more 
than  any  country  in  the  world.  Considerations 
such  as  these  I  have  here  stated  caused  me  to  obtrude 
on  Mr.  Kickham  in  his  retirement,  when  probably 
his  desire  was  to  be  let  alone. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Matthew  Hareis." 

Then,  Mr.  Harris  has  also  furnished  me  with  two  other 
letters  I  do  not  recognize.  Probably  the  better  way 
would  be  for  Mr.  Soames  to  place  these  letters  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  ascertain  if  they  were  referred 
to  in  any  way.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  Mr.  Harris  delivered 
the  oration  or  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  O'Mahoney.  Mr.  Harris  said  he  did  not,  but  he 
had  prepared  a  speech.  Tliis  document  was  seized, 
and  it  was  published,  but  not  delivered. 

The  President. — Mr.  Harris  expressed  his  wish 
that  it  should  be  put  in. 

Sis  H.  James  then  proceeded  to  read  the  docu- 
ment. 

The  Attoenet-GbneraIi, — My  Lords,  we  have  had 
to  consider  the  observation  made  by  your  Lordship  to 
Sir  H.  James  on  Thursday  with  reference  to  what  our 
view  would  be  as  to  certain  persons  who  might  bo  put 
into  the  witness-box.  At  present  there  seems  to  be 
no  likelihood  of  their  being  here.  There  are,  of 
course,  witnesses  who  we  had  anticipated  would  be  of 
necessity  called  by  my  learned  friends  who  are  now 
absent,  and  especially  those  who  might  throw  light  on 
the  disposal  of  the  documents  and  books  of  the  Laud 
League.  Probably  at  the  present  moment  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  specify  names,  but  if  your 
Lordships  think  fit  I  will  do  so  at  a  later  stage,  I 
must  point  out  the  difBoulty  of  the  position  in  which 
we  are  placed  from  having  to  cross-esamine  witnesses 


who  have  not  given  evidence  in  chief,  and  further  we 
feel  the  difficulty  of  the  position  in  which  the  wit- 
nesses are  placed  in  being  obliged  to  answer  questions 
when  there  are  no  counsel  present  to  examine  them  in 
chief  or  to  re-examine  them.  But,  my  Lords,  we 
have  to  consider  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and,  considering  the  importance  of  the  Land  League 
documents  and  books,  if  your  Lordships  think  fit  to 
direct  that  certain  of  those  witnesses  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  or  witnesses  who  could  account  for  or  trace 
the  existence — if  they  still  exist — of  the  Land  League 
books,  should  be  summoned,  wo  should  ask  respect- 
fully to  put  some  questions  to  them  upon  a  matter 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  up  as  far  as  we  can 
and  to  assist  your  Lordships.  Further  than  that  I  do 
not  know  that  we  shall  indicate  any  class  of  wit- 
nesses to  whom  we  wish  to  put  questions,  having 
regard  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  given. 
Therefore,  subject  to  your  Lordship's  better  judgment, 
we  should  respectfully  ask  whether  now  or  at  some 
later  period  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
mentioned  as  being  connected  with  the  Land  League 
books  and  documents  should  be  summoned,  so  as  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  certain  questions  as  to 
what  has  become  of  those  books,  and  if  they  are  exist- 
ing, of  having  those  books  produced. 

The  Presidekt. — I  have  no  observation  to  make 
at  present. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^Then  I  must  ask  Mr. 
Famell  to  go  into  the  box  and  answer  one  or  two 
questions, 

Mr.  Pamell  then  entered  the  witness-box  and  was 
cross-examined    by    the    Attokney-Geneeal. 

Have  you,  since  you  were  examined — I  think  it  was  in 
May — made  any  inquiries  personally  about  the  Land 
League  books  ? — Yes,  I  have.  I  asked  Mr.  Lewis 
to  subpoena  Mr.  Moloney  to  produce  as  many  of  the 
books  as  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  also  to  see  Mr. 
Moloney  and  ascertain  whether  he  had  any  books  in 
his  possession.  I  indicated  before  that  Mr.  Moloney 
would  be  the  only  person  within  my  knowledge  out- 
side the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  who 
would  be  likely  to  know  anything  about  the  matter. 

Then  what  you  have  done  has  been  done  throuEch  Mr, 
Lewis  ? — Yes. 

You  have  not  personally  seen  Mr.  Moloney  or 
questioned  him  ? — ^No. 

Or  any  other  person  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  have  not  seen  anybody  but  my  Par- 
liamentary colleagues. 

I  meant  as  a  class  ;  have  you  seen  Burton  or 
Pearson  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  those  persons  ;  I  be- 
lieve Burton  went  to  America  some  years  ago,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  America  to  find  him 
out. 

With  regard  to  your  own  efforts,  they  have  been 
confined  to  what  you  have  done  through  Mr.  Jjewia 
with  regard  to  the  books  ?— Yes  ;    as  I  have  stated,  I 
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had   previously  made   all    the  efforts    I  could    to  find 
them. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  your 
banking  accounts.  In  the  years  1881-3  what  banking 
account  had  you  ?— Practically  none,  except  the 
account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank  in  O'Oonnell-street — 
the  account  in  the  names  of  myself,  Mr.  A.  O'Connor, 
and  Mr.  Dillon. 

You  say  "  practically  none  ;"  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  no  other  accounts  open  ? — I  believe  that  my  old 
•  private  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank  had  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist — had  ceased  to  be  an  operative 
account — when  I  went  to  America  at  the  end  of  1S79  ; 
I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  formally  closed.  That 
was  the  only  account  that  was  then  open  in  my  own 
name. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  outside  the  accounts  which 
have  been  disclosed  of  the  Hibernian  Bank — that  is 
to  say,  standing  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr. 
Biggar,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Nolan,  and  so  on,  you 
had  no  account  except  your  private  account  ? — No, 
not  at  any  bank,  so  far  as  I  recollect  now. 

You    say  as    far    as    you    recollect   now  ;  are    you' 
certain  that  there  was  no  other  account  open  through 
which    any  money  passed  ? — No    account    but  my  own 
private  account. 
No  account  through  which  you  passed  money  ? — No. 
Then  that  was  the   only  account  at  the  same  bank  ? 
— Yes,     That    was    at    the    central   ofBoe   in  College- 
green. 

Was  there  an  account  open  at  any  other  branch  ? — 
There  was  an  account  at  Wicklow  in  my  agent's 
name  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  my  personal  busi- 
ness. 

Yon  say  you  had  not  an  account  at  any  other  bank 
in  1881-3  ? — No.  That  last  account  was  not  open  at 
that  period.  Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  believe  it 
was. 

Subsequent  to  1883  had  you  any  other  account 
beside  the  National  Bank  account  'i — None. 

Now,  with  reference  to  a  number  of  cheques  passed 
through  the  National  Bank  account  in  connexion  with 
which  I  asked  you  some  questions,  is  there  any 
book  which  would  show  the  pnrposes  for  which  they 
were  passed  through  that  account  ? — No  ;  I  dii  not 
keep  any  accounts  after  I  employed  an  agent  to  look 
after  my  personal  affairs. 

At  first  you  thought  that  the  Hibernian  Bank  ac- 
count was  a  purely  personal  account?— I  have  already 
stated  that  I  indicated  to  Mr.  Soames  that  I  thought 
you  were  entitled  to  an  inspection  of  that  account 
during  the  Land  League  years  or  when  payments  might 
be  made  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  Land  League. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this — whether  you  have  any 
details,  or  statements,  or  records  of  the  purposes  for 
which  those  cheques,  other  than  private  cheques, 
were  paid  ? — None  whatever.  I  have  handed  in  all 
the  cheques  which  were  paid  for  other  than  private 
purposes. 
Then  tbere  is.the.accQtmt  in  1883-5  in  the  names  of 


Mr.    Parnell,    Mr.  Dillon,    and    Mr.  A.  O'Connor  ?— 
That  is  the  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank. 

Is  there  no  book  or  statement  which  will  show  the 
purposes  for  which  those  cheques  were  paid  ? — No, 
except  so  far  as  that  some  of  the  cheques  may  have  been 
to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ;  I  do  not  know  how  fat 
they  entered  them  in  their  books  ;  they  may  have 
entered  all  or  they  may  have  entered  none.  That 
account  was  opened  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  the 
entries  or  to  keep  a  secretary  for  it  ;  it  was  an  od 
interim  account  and  only  lasted  a  short  time  until  I 
could  form  the  Mansion-house  fund  for  the  relief  of 
evicted  tenants.  The  purposes  for  which  those 
cheques  are  drawn  are  very  fully  entered  in  the 
blocks,  and  those  blocks  have  been  supplied. 

I  notice  that  in  1884  there  is  a  national  fund  stated 
to  be  at  your  disposal  ? — I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
method   of   statement  adopted  by  other  people. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Land  League  books  ? — I  am 
not  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Webb,  or  whoever  else 
it  may  have  been,  has  put  down. 

You  say  that  there  were  bonds  under  your  control 
and  under  the  control  of  your  co-trustees  in  Paris  ; 
through  what  account  would  the  proceeds  of  any 
bonds  sold  in  order  that  you  might  pay  the  claims  of 
the  Land  League  go  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did 
sell  any  bonds  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Land  League. 

You  say  that  a  possible  explanation  might  be  thai 
you  had  French  bonds  at  your  disposal  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  Land  League  ;  do  you  know  whether, 
at  the  end  of  1883,  applications  were  made  to  the 
National  League  for  the  back  debts  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes,  aud  the  treasurer  declined  to  "^ay 
them. 

At  the  end  of  1883  or  the  beginning  of  1884  the 
national  fund  at  your  disposal  was  referred  to  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  League  and  a  request 
made  to  you  that  you  would  pay  the  Land  League 
accoimts  out  of  the  national  fund  ;  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  about  the  end  of  1883  or  the  beginning  of  1884 
moneys  were  remitted  from  Paris — the  proceeds  of 
bonds — to  make  these  payments  ? — My  recollection  is 
that  the  amounts  which  Mr.  Webb  wished  me  to  dis- 
charge were  subsequently  paid  by  him,aud  the  coupons 
or  drafts  were  sent  by  me  to  the  National  League, 
That  is  my  recollection. 

I  must  ask  you  specifically  ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
securities  were  sold  or  money  remitted  to  meet  pay- 
ments due  or  claims  made  with  reference  to-the  old 
Land  League  ? — Securities  were  not  sold,  but  the 
proceeds  of  coupons  were  remitted  to  the  National 
League  for  that  purpose. 

Through  what  accounts,  so  far  as  you  know,  would 
any  such  remittances  go  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not 
know  what  accounts  the  National  League  had. 

But  you  must  have  given  authority  ?— I  presume  that 
I  would  have  written  to  Messrs.  Munroa  and  asked 
itJiem  -  to .  f  Qtward  ■•  the  *  dwfe;   I  can^j^y  weak  from 
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recollection,  and  my  rooollection  is  not  perfect  about 
matters  which  passed  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Assuming  that  moneys  were  remitted,  did  you  write 
to  Messrs.  Munroe  ? — That  is  the  only  way  I  know 
of  ;    I  or  one  of  the  other  trustees . 

Who  were  the  other  trustees  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
from  recollection.     Mr.  Biggar  was  one  of  them. 

Had  any  two  of  the  trustees  authority  to  sign  ? — 
Either  two  or  three  of  them,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

I  do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  you  have  money 
continually  invested  in  the  name  of  yourself  and 
others  as  trustees.  Do  you  not  recollect  who  were 
the  other  trustees  ? — Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  was  one,  I 
believe. 

Well,  we  have  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy, 
and  yourself.  Was  there  anybody  else  ? — No,  I  do  not 
remember. 

Was  not  Mr.  Egan  one  ? — I  do  not  remember.  I 
think  that  he  was  one  originally  up  to  the  time  I 
went  to  America,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  a 
trustee  after  that  time. 

Did  not  Egan  remain  a  trustee  up  to  the  time  of  his 
leaviug  for  America  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  did  not  ? — I  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  know. 

You  must  forgive  me  for  pressing  you  on  this  poiot, 
Mr.  Paruell,  but  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  there  had 
been,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  change  in  the  trustee- 
ship of  this  fund  in  Paris  before  Egan  left  for 
America  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  had  resigned  before 
leaving. 

Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  any  change  having  been 
made  in  the  trusteeship  before  Egan  left  Paris  ? — No. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  funds  remained  in  Egan's 
name  up  to  the  end  of  1885  ?— I  cannot  tell  you. 

You  have  stated  that  yourself,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  Mr. 
Justin  M'Cartliy  were  trustees — this  is  a  matter  of 
importance  that  you  are  not  likely  to  have  for- 
gotten. Is  it  not  the  fact  that  new  trustees  were 
appointed  in  1885  ? — I  cannot  say. 

But  you  say  that  Egan  was  a  trustee  first  of  all.  Is 
he  a  trustee  now  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  he  may  be.  As 
far  as  I  know  the  funds  stand  jn  the  names  of  Mr. 
Biggar,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  and  myself. 

Do  you  represent  that  you  do  not  know  whether 
Egan  is  still  a  trustee  or  not  ? — I  do; 

What  is  the  amount  of  these  funds  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Is  it  £20,000  ?— It  may  bo  that,  or  £50,000,  or 
£100,000,  or  £150,000.  The  amount  was  varying 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  callsuponthe  funds. 

Did  the  money  so  invested  come  from  America  ? — 
Some  of  it  did,  some  did  not. 

Did  it  largely  come  from  America  ? — Yes,  largely. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  tell 
me  even  approximately  what  are  the  amounts  invested 
in  Paris  in  your  name,  and  in  those  of  Mr.  Biggar  and 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  ?— No. 

Not  within  £10,000  ?— Ko  ;  nor  within  £20,000. 


Is  there  no  account  kept  of  these  trustee  funds  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

But,  Mr.  Parnell,  you    are    a    man   of  business   and 

experience ? — I  am  not  a  man  of  business  and  never 

was. 

I  cannot  quite  accept  that  disclaimer,  Mr.  Pamell. 
But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  record  kept  of 
these  moneys,  of  where  they  are,  and  of  what  becomes 
of  them  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  such  record. 

Who  can  give  me  any  information  respecting  these 
various  funds  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Who  are  the  present  trustees  ? — I  have  told  you 
already  that  they  are  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy, 
and  myself.  Those  are  the  only  trustees  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  recent  years. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  fund  is  now  in  America  or 
in  Paris  ?— In  Paris. 

Are  no  remittances  made  to  jVmerica  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Could  remittances  have  been  made  to  America  by 
the  two  other  trustees  or  by  others  than  yourself  ? — 
Remittances  may  have  been  made  by  the  others  to 
America  at  one  time.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1882 
the  funds  could  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  other 
trustees  whilst  I  was  in  Xilmainham,  but  not  after- 
wards. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  have  been  in  Kilmainham 
since  18S2  ?— No. 

Was  there  more  than  one  account  of  these  trust 
funds  ?— I  should  think  not. 

Are  you  sure  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Where  was  the  account  of  the  trust  funds  kept  ? — 
At  Munroe's  Bank  in  Paris. 

Anywhere  else  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Was  any  account  connected  with  them  kept  at  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  ? — As  far  as  I  know  Munroes,  in 
Paris,  were  the  only  bankers  of  the  funds. 

How  was  the  income  from  the  trust  funds  dealt 
with.  Was  it  invested  ? — ^It  was  invested  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  it  was  used  for  current  expenses. 

Do  you  mean  the  current  expenses  of  the  National 
League  ? — Yes  ;  and  of  the  Parliamentary  party  per- 
haps. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  the  way  in  which  the 
money  used  to  be  remitted.  Was  it  remitted  from 
America  to  England  and  from  England  to  Paris,  or 
directly  from  America  to  Paris  ? — What  money  ? 

The  money  that  was  invested  in  trust  in  Paris,  or 
that  was  held  by  the  trustees  a*  any  time  ? — ^The 
practice  used  to  vary.  Sometimes  the  money  used  to 
be  remitted  to  this  country,  sometimes  to  Ireland,  and 
sometimes  direct  to  Paris.  Drafts  wore  sent  from 
America  on  English  banks,  and  were  then  sent  on  to 
Paris,  and  sometimes  the  drafts  were  sent  direct  to 
Paris. 

Were  Brown  Brothers  bankers  through  whom  money 
was  so  remitted  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

But  remittances  were  coming  of  £10,000  at 
a  time  ? — Remittances  came  through  Boores  of 
"bankers,  and   it   is   impossible   for  me  to   recollect 
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the  name  of  any  particular  bank.  I  recollect  the 
name  of  Eugene  Kenny,  the  banker  of  New  York, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  Erovn  Brothers  at 
all.  I  know  that  there  is  such  a  banking  firm,  but 
whether  remittances  were  made  through  them  I  can- 
not say. 

Is  there  no  account  in  any  English  or  Irish  bank 
through  which  these  moneys  passed  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  have  ju£t  told  you  that  the  drafts  came  from  America, 
payable  through  English  banks. 

I  must  ask  you  to  try  and  remember  the  names  of 
some  of  these  banks  through  which  these  drafts 
passed  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Not  of  any  ? — No. 

Did  any  come  through  Alexander's  ? — No. 

Then  you  do  not  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the 
banks  through  whom  these  large  sums  of  money 
passed  ? — No.  My  connexion  with  the  funds  was  only 
casual. 

Was  Mr.  Biggar's  connexion  with  them  only  casual  ? 
—No  ;  he  would  know  more  about  them  than  I  do  ; 
but  you  did  not  ask  him  about  the  matter. 

You  have  mentioned  that  payments  were  made  of 
the  debts  or  for  moneys  due  from  the  Ladies'  Land 
League.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  try  and  dis- 
cover the  Ladies*  Land  League  books  ? — No. 

You  have  not  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  whose 
custody  they  are  or  what  has  become  of  them,  or  even 
whether  they  are  still  in  existence  ? — No,  I  have  not, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to. 

Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Dillon,  which  has  been  recently  published, 
that  there  was  a  secret  account  among  the  Land 
League's  accoimts  ? — ^No. 

Have  you  been  following  Mr.  Dillon's  utterances  in 
Australia  ? — No  ;  it  is  rather  difScult  to  get  correct 
accounts  of  what  Mr.  Dillon  says  in  Australia  from 
the  London  newspapers. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  reports  which  appear  in  the 
Australian  newspapers  P — I  have  not  seen  any  of 
them. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  place  in  which  the 
Land  League  accounts  are  being  still  kept  ? — The 
Land  League  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  no  accounts  are  being  kept  connected  with  it. 

But  the  fact  that  an  organization  has  ceased  would 
not  necessarily  destroy  all  its  papers  ? — You  are 
speaking  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  accounts  of  the  .Land  League 
that  are  being  kept  in  secret. — I  am  inclined  to 
think,  looking  at  the  evidence  given  by  the  expert 
you  employ  to  make  calculations,  that  the  books 
which  would  show  the  Land  League  expenditure  from 
the  16th  of  October,  1379— that  is,  from  the  date  of 
its  foundation — to  the  4th  of  February,  1881,  are  in 
Mr.  Egan's  possession  ;  that  he  took  them  with  him  to 
Paris  when  he  left  this  country  early  in  February, 
1881,  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Aet, 
because  it  had  then  not  been  determined  whether  the 
Iiandjieague  operations  should  not  still  be  carried  on, 


and  the  office  of  the  League  transferred  from  Dublin 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Land  League  in  the  latter  city,  and  that  he  has 
never  returned  them. 

I  will  note  those  dates,  Mr.  Parnell — "  from  the 
16th  of  October,  1879,  to  the  4th  of  February,  1881." 
— I  believe  that  Mr.  Egan  took  the  books  with  him 
which  would  show  all  the  Land  League  expenditure 
between  those  dates. 

You  have  referred  to  some  expert's  evidence.  Who 
is  the  expert  you  mean  ? — I  have  referred  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  expert  you  yourselves  have  employed. 

I  ask  you  to  point  to  the  evidence  you  refer  to  ? — I 
am  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the  expert  you 
employed  to  look  over  the  banking  accounts. 

Evidence  given  before  their  Lordships  ? — Yes. 

I  wish  you  could  give  me  the  name  of  the  witness 
you  refer  to.  There  is  a  witness  of  the  name  of  Hard- 
castle,  who  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  the  banking 
accounts.  Is  that  the  man  you  mean  ? — Yes,  1  think 
so. 

WiUyou  point  to  anypartof  Mr.Hardcastle's  evidence 
thatinduced  you  tocome  to  the  conclusion  thatEgan  took 
the  Land  League  books  away  with  him  to  Paris  ? — I 
have  said  that  from  the  examination  of  his  statement, 
from  my  recollection  of  what  happened  at  the  time, 
and  from  some  documents  I  have  seen  lately  I  believe 
that  the  books  showing  the  expenditure  of  the  Land 
League  during  the  whole  interval  between  October, 
1879,  and  February,  1881,  were  taken  by  Egan  to 
Paris,  and  that  he  has  never  brought  them  back  again. 

When  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? — Afterread- 
ing  the  evidence  of  the  witness  Hardcastle. 

How  long  ago  was  that  ? — Two  or  three  days  ago. 

You  mean  that  you  only  read  that  evidence  two  or 
three  days  ago  for  the  first  time  ?^Yes. 

You  said  just  now — you  let  it  fall — that  it  was  also 
from  your  recollection  of  what  had  passed  that  you 
came  to  that  conclusion  ? — Yes. 

Do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  something  has 
happened  recently  which  has  refreshed  your  memory, 
and  that  it  now  comes  back  to  you  that  Egan  took 
these  books  with  him  to  Paris  in  1881  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  communicate  with  Egan 
on  the  subject  of  the  books  ? — No.  I  have  taken  no 
steps  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Egan  at  all  in  reference 
to  this  case.  He  is  now  in  Chili, and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  communicate  with  him. 

Have  yon  ever  expressed  the  opinion  that  Egan  had 
taken  away  these  books  until  to-day  ?— No.  1  did  not 
arrive  at  the -conclusion  that  he  had  done  so  until  I 
read  the  evidence  of  your  expert.  I  think  that  you 
ought  to  allow  me  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly. 

You  shall  have  every  opportunity,  Mr.  Parnell,  of  ex- 
plaining by-and-by,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  point  out  the 
passage  in  Mr.  Hardcastle's  evidence  thatled  you  to  that 
conclusion  ? — The  evidence  of  the  expert  shows  a  con- 
siderable discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  money 
acknowledged  to  have  been  received  by  the  Land 
^League  and  the  amount  passing  through  the  banks,  and 
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the  amount  shown  to  have  been  expended  by  the  cash- 
books  of  the  League whichwe  produced.  On  examining 
these  cash-books  I  find  that  they  connnence  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1881,  but  leave  out  the  period  from  October, 
1879,  to  February,  1881,  for  which  there  are  no  books 
at  all',  although  I  know  that  during  that  period  cash- 
books  were  kept  in  the  usual  way.  I  have  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Egan  did  take  the  books 
showing  the  expenditure  of  the  Laud  League  with  him 
to  France  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  if  necessary 
the  work  of  the  Land  League  from  Paris.  He  left  this 
country  about  that  period,  and  then  fresh  books  were 
opened  by  his  successors  in  oflice,  which,  with  a  shorf; 
interval,  show  the  expenditure  of  the  Land  League  up 
to  the  time,  of  the  sappression  of  the  League. 

When  do  you  say  that  you  read  the  expert's  evi- 
dence ? — I  believe  two  or  three  days  ago.  I  did  not 
read  much  of  it,  but  I  read  the  details  he  gave  of  the 
accounts  which  had  passed  through  the  banks,  and 
also  your  statement  about  the  expenditure  shown  by 
the  Land  League  cash-books,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  them  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Egan 
must  have  taken  the  books  to  Paris  with  him. 

Was  it  since  you  were  here  last  Tuesday  that  you 
read  the  expert's  evidence  ? — Yes. 

May  I  take  it  that  it  was  since  last  Saturday  ? — 
Well,  I  know  that  I  was  looking  last  night  into  this 
question. 

Was  it  since  last  Saturday  that  you  found  this  out — 
that  Egan  had  taken  these  books  away  ? — I  cannot  pin 
myself  to  a  day.  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  formed  that, 
conclusion  from  several  circumstances — from  reading 
the  statement  as  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  cash- 
books  and  the  bankers'  accounts,  from  a  partial  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  of  the  expert  Hardcastle,  and 
also  from  my  recollection  refreshed  by  this  examina- 
tion— and  putting  all  these  things  together  my  belief 
is  that  Egan  took  these  books  to  Paris  and  has  never 
brought  them  back  again. 

Is  it  since  Saturday  that  you  formed  that  opinion  ? 
•—I  did  not  form  it  conclusively  until  last  night. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  only  formed  the  opinion  last 
night  ?— Only  formed  it  fully  ;  but  I  have  always 
believed  it  possible  that  Egan  had  some  of  the  books. 
And  you  have  always  had  that  impression  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings  ?— Yes,  for  some 
time  ;    perhaps  for  months. 

And,  having  that  impression,  did  you  take  any  steps 
to  communicate  with  Egan  with  regard  to  the  books 
you  believed  he  might  have  in  his  possession  ? — No  ;  I 
have  already  told  you  that  I  have  not  communicated 
with  Mr.  Egan  at  all  in  reference  to  this  case. 

Did  you  direct  Mr.  Lewis  to  take  any  steps  to 
■communicate  with  Egan  on  the  subject  ? — No  ;  Mr. 
Egan  chose  another  channel  to  communicate  with  me 
with  reference  to  the  very  important  and  valuable 
evidence  which  he  sent  over  here,  and  which  gave  us 
the  clue  to  the  author  of  the  forged  letters.  Mr. 
Labouchere  was  his  channel  of  communication,  and  if 


he  chooses  that  channel  I  see  no  reason  why  I  ehould 
seek  to  communicate  with  him  through  any  other. 

Having  had  this  impression  for  months  you  have  not 
taken  any  steps  to  communicate  with  Egan  personally 
about  these  books  ? — No. 

Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Labouchere  and  try 
to  get  the  books  from  Egan  through  him  ? — No  ;  I  only 
communicated  with  Mr.  Labouchere  in  connexion  with 
the  letters. 

You  say  that  you  formed  this  opinion  last  night  on 
reading  some  documents.  Have  you  got  the  documents 
with  you  ? — I  say  that  I  formed  the  opinion  definitely 
and  conclusively  last  night. 

Did  you  communicate  to  any  one  the  suspicion  that 
you  entertained  that  Egan  had  these  books  ? — ^No. 

That  suspicion  you  kept  to  yourself  ? — It  was  not  a 
very  distinct  one.  I  merely  thought  it  possible  that 
Egan  might  have  some  of  the  books. 

You  say  that  it  was  my  statement  that  helped  to 
lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  Egan  had  the  books. 
Can  you  give  me  the  page  of  the  notes  in  which  that 
statement  occurs  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Then  you  must  not  put  that  upon  me  without 
enabling  me  to  check  it. — I  did  not  say  that  it  was 
your  statement  only — your  statement  was  only  one  of 
the  matters  that  led  me  to  form  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived. 

You  have  referred  to  some  documents  you  read  last 
night.  Have  you  them  with  you  ? — No.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  documents  ;  I  am  referring  to  questions  you 
put  in  cross-examination  of  more  than  one  witness  of 
ours  with  regard  to  these,  matters.  It  was  those 
questions  that  first  directed  my  attention  to  this  point. 
I  desire  to  know  what  was  the  document  you  read 
last  night.     Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney-Geijeral.— Give  it  to  me,  please. 
(The  witness  handed  a  document  to  the  learned 
counsel,  who,  after  glancing  at  it,  handed  it  up  to  the 
Bench.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at  that. 
It  contains  no  reference  to  any  statement  made  by 
me.   " 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  did  not  say  that  I  examined  your 
statements  last  night.  You  made  that  statement  a 
month  or  two  ago.  I  myself  saw  it  reported  in  a 
newspaper. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Is  that  paperprepared 
by  you  ?— It  is  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington. 
When  ?— I  saw  it  last  night. 
For  the  first  .time  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  other  document  with  you  which 
assisted  you  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  ? — Yes. 

May  I  look  at  it  ?— Certainly.  (The  witness  handed 
another  document  to  the  learned  counsel.) 

In  whose  handwriting  is  this  'i — In  Mr.  T.  Harring- 
ton's. 

Are  those  the  only  documents  you  had  before   you 
last  night  ? — I  had  an  opportunity   of    discussing    the 
subject  with  Mr.  Harrington  last  night. 
For  the  first  time  ? — No. 
Had  this  question  of  Egan's  having  taken  away  the 
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Land  League  books  ever  been  mentioned  between  you 
before  ? — I  think  so. 

How  long  ago  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Weeks  or  months  ago  ? — Certainly  weeks. 

How  came  Mr.  Harrington  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  last  night  ?  Did  he  come  to  see  you  about  it  ? — 
,We  are  constantly  commtmioating  with  each  other. 

Had  you  inade  an  appointment  with  him  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  matter  ? — No . 

How  did  he  come  to  bring  these  papers  with  him  ? — 
I  do  not  know — he  showed  them  to  me. 

Have  you  yourself  examined  these  books  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  paper  the  result  of  your  own  examination  or 
is  it  prepared  by  Mr.  Harrington  alone  ? — That  paper 
is  not  the  result  of  my  examination,  but  it  agrees  with 
the  result  of  the  opinion  I  had  formed. 

Have  you  any  notes  of  the  result  of  yoilr  own  exami- 
nation of  the  books  ? — No. 

When  did  you  examine  the  books  yourself  ? — I 
think  that  I  saw  them  just  before  they  were  produced 
in  Court. 

Did  you  then  observe  either  one  or  more  of  the  gaps 
in  the  accounts  which  were  unaccounted  for  ? — No  ; 
I  only  observed  the  gaps  when  you  pointed   them  out. 

Do  you  remember  a  letter  from  Egan  to  yourself 
after  October  14,  1882,  giving  the  accounts  and 
receipts  in  round  figures  relating  to  the  sum  of 
£50,000  ? — I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  because  the 
books  are  in  Dublin.  Some  of  the  ^ooks  from 
February  4,  1881,  would  be  in  Dublin,  but  not  those 
up  to  that  date. 

I  will  read  you  what  Mr.  Patrick  Bgan  says  : — 
"  Since  I  undertoot  the  position  " — that  is,  the 
treasurership — "  in  October,-  1879,  there  has  passed 
through  my  hands  in  all  a  sum  of  £244,820."  Then 
he  says,  "  Of  this  sum  about  £50,000  (I  have  not  the 
exact  figures  at  this  moment,  as  the  books  are  in 
Dublin)  was  distributed  in  the  relief  of  distress  in 
1879  and  1880,  as  per  accounts  already  published." 

Witness, — Of  course  this  refers  to  the  Relief  Fund 
books,  which  were  left  in  Dublin. 

The  ATTORNEy-GENEBAL. — Mr.  Bgan  goes  on  to 
say,  "  Over  £15,000  was  spent  on  the  State  trial  of 
December,  1880,  and  January,  1881.  Nearly 
£148,000  has  been  expended  through  the  general  Land 
League  and  the  Ladies^  Land  League  in  support  of 
evicted  tenants,  providing  wooden  houses,  law  costs, 
sheriff  sales,  defence  against  ejectments,  various 
local  law  proceedings,  and  upon  the  general  expenses 
of  organization  ;  and  I  have  now  on  hand  the  balance 
of  £31,900  to  turn  over  to  whoever  shall  be  duly 
authorized  to  take  charge  of  it." 

Witness. — I  think  that  probably  Mr.  Egan  would 
not  have  taken  the  account  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
State  trials  with  Mm  to  Paris,  because  it  would  have 
had  no  possible  connexion  with  the  work  of  the 
Land  League.  I  doubt  whether  when  he  left  the 
accounts  of  tlie  State  trials  had  been  made  up  and 
balanced. 
The  Atioknby-.Gbhbpal.— There   are   three   'terns 


alluded  to,  £50,000,  £15,000,  and  £148,000  :  do  you 
suggest  that  all  the  books  relating  to  those  matters 
went  to  Paris  with  Mr.  Bgan,  except  the  Relief  Fund 
books  referring  to  the  item  of  £50,000  ? — I  have  over 
and  over  again  said  that  in  my  belief  the  books  for 
the  period  beginning  October  16,  1879,  and  ending 
early  in  February,  1881,  went  with  Mr.  Egan  to 
Paris. 

I  must  apologize  for  pressing  you,  but  I  am 
naturally  anxious  for  information  on  which  to  form  a, 
conclusion.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  whether  you  had  that 
letter  of  Mr.  Bgan's  in  your  mind  when  you  made  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Egan  had  taken  the  books  ta 
Paris  ?— No. 

The  letter  states  that  nearly  £148,000  had  been 
expended  through  the  general  Land  League  and  the 
Ladies'  Land  League.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  the 
statement  that  the  reference  as  to  the  absence  of  the 
books  relates  to  the  Relief  Fund  books  only  ?— Yes, 
clearly  to  the  £50,000  distributed  in  relief  of 
distress.  The  books  referred  to  in  the  letter  as  being 
in  Dublin  were  the  books  accounting  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Relief  Fund, which  were  separate  from  tha 
Land  League  books  which  were  taken  to  Paris. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  letter 
says  that  nearly  £148,000  had  been  expended  in 
various  ways  by  the  Land  League  and  the  Ladies', 
Land  League.  Had  Mr.  Egan  the  books  with  him 
relating  to  that  expenditure  ? — No,  he  must  have 
received  the  information  from  the  people  keeping  the 
books. 

Is  it  your  suggestion  that  when  Mr.  Egan  says  that 
£15,000  was  spent  on  the  State  trials  and  £148,000 
for  various  purposes  by  the  Land  League  he  had 
the  books  which  would  enable  him  to  give  the  precise 
sums  that  the  Ladies'  Land  League  and  the  Land 
League  had  expended  apart  from  the  Relief  Fund  ?— 
No,  I  think  he  had  not,  but  that  he  made  the  statement 
partly  from  books  in  his  possession  and  partly  from 
information  he  received  from  persons  in  Dublin  in 
whose  charge  the  other  books  were.  Mr.  Egan  drew 
out  a  balance-sheet,  which  he  sent  me,  and  which  was 
published  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  £148,000  must  have  come  from  that. 

The  Pebsident. — Is  there  an  account  already 
published  as  to  what  was  expended  for  the  relief  of 
distress  ? 

Witness. — The  balance-sheet  was  published  in  all 
the  newspapers.  I  handed  a  copy  of  it  to  one  of  tha 
reporters  at  the  Press  table,  and  he  whisked  it  off,' 
and  I  never  saw  it  again. 

The  Attorney -Genebal.— Mr.  Egan  says,  "  I  have 
now  on  hand  the  balance  of  £31,900  to  turn  over  to 
whoevershall  be  duly  authorized  to  take  charge  of  it." 
Is  it  your  idea  that  at  that  time — October,  1882— •, 
Mr.  Bgan  had  in  his  possession  some  of  the  original 
Land  League  books  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  he  had  in  his; 
possession  books  covering  that  period. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I  am. 

You  sa.T  you  had  the  belief  for  months  that  Mr.- 
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Bgan  had  some  of  these  books,bat  that  you  only  formed 
a  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject  last  night  ? — I 
always  had  a  belief  that  he  had  some  of  the  books. 
Originally  when  we  commenced  to  look  for  them  I 
thought  he  had  them  all,  and  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  that  some  of  them  were  in  this 
country. 

You  thought  he  had  them  all,  and  yet  yon  took  no 
steps  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Egan  in  that  respect  ? 
— I  was  not  in  communication  with  him  ;  he  chose 
another  channel  of  communication  with  regard  to  the 
forged  letters. 

You  never  told  anybody  that  opinion  nntil  last 
night  ? — I  may  hare  mentioned  it,  possibly  I  con- 
sulted about  the  books,  whether  they  were  likely  to 
be  in  Mr.  Egan's  possession. 

Let  me  understand,  Mr.  Pamell,  in  inquiring  about 
these  bonks  you  never  asked  Mr.  Lewis  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Egan,  who  yon  thought  had  them  F — I 
did  not  regard  Mr.  Lewis  as  an  expert  in  Irish 
politics.     (Laughter.) 

What  has  that  to  do  with  my  question  ? — It  has  a 
great  deal. 

Then  your  reason  for  not  asking  Mr.  Lewis  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Egan  is  that  you  did  not  believe 
Mr.  Lewis  to  be  an  expert  in  Irish  politics  ? — I 
thought  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Egan  had  the  books.  Mr. 
Egan  was  always  very  anxious  to  keep  possession  of 
any  books  and  documents,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  kept  copies  of  my  letters  to  Mr.  Figott. 

Then  the  only  reason  you  had  for  not  asking  Mr. 
Lewis  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Bgan  was  that  Mr. 
Lewis  was  not  an  expert  in  Irish  politics  ? — I  do  not 
say  that. 

Why  did  you  not  write  yourself  ?— I  never  wrote  to 
any  one. 

That  is  yonc  reason  ? — I  have  already  told 
yon  thac  I  have  not  been  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Egan  about  this  case.  From  the  beginning 
all  communication  with  Mr.  Egan  has  been  indirect 
through  Mr.  Labouchero. 

Do  I  understand  you  that  the  reason  you  give  for 
not  communicating  yourself  with  Mr.  Egan  was  that 
you  did  not  write  to  anybody  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
had  any  particular  reason  ;  certainly  that  would  be 
one  reason. 

Why  did  you  not  communicate  with  him  through  Mr. 
Labouohere  ? — It  never  occurred  to  me  to  enlist  Mr. 
Labouchere  in  the  hunt  for  the  books,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  have  become  a  party  to  such  a  hunt, 
because  his  view  has  always  been  that  the  Commission 
should  have  been  cut  short  with  the  disclosure  about 
the  letters. 

I  want  to  know  who  was  responsible  in  the  years 
1880  and  1881  for  employing  solicitors  to  defend  pri- 
soners ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
was  responsible. 

Who  of  the  members  of  Parliament  and  officials  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  saying  what  cases  should  be  taken  up  ? 


— I  could  not  tell  you.  When  I  went  over  to  Dublin 
I  found  no  one  responsible. 

Have  you  since  the  Commission  began  its  proceed- 
ings communicated  with  any  of  the  solicitors  as  to  in- 
structions they  might  have  received  as  to  the  defence 
of  prisoners  ? — No. 

Was  any  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  class  of  person.s 
whose  cases  were  to  be  taken  up  ? — No.  As  soon 
as  I  learned  that  the  practice  of  defending 
prisoners  by  the  League  was  growing  up  I  did  my  best 
to  discourage  it.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  communicated 
with  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  on  the  subject  as  early  as 
August,  1881.  I  found  that  everything  was  in  a  state 
of  disorganization,  so  I  thought  it  was  high  time  to 
put  the  office  under  proper  supervision. 

Was  any  record  kept  of  those  events  ? — ^No. 

You  did  not  put  it  into  writing  ? — I  very  seldom 
take  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  if  I  can  give  a 
verbal  message. 

Did  not  the  practice  of  defending  prisoners  prevail 
years  afterwards  under  the  National  League  ? — Not  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  told  you  I  defended 
some  prisoners  and  paid  for  their  defence  as  a  remanet 
from  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  but  it  was  a  practice  I 
discouraged  as  soon  as  I  found  it  was  in  existence. 

Have  you  brought  your  cheque-book  counterfoils 
with  you  that  I  asked  you  to  produce  ? — They  were 
all  handed  to  their  Lordships  months  ago. 

With  reference  to  the  drawing  of  Land  League 
cheques,  do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?— I  knew 
nothing  about  the  financial  business  of  the  Iiand 
League  except  in  a  general  way,  except  perhaps  when 
I  went  over  to  Ireland. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  who  was  responsible  in  August, 
1882,  for  selecting  those  who  should  receive  pay- 
ment ? — The  Ladies'  Land  League  was  responsible 
then. 

Who  was  responsible  then  for  deciding  who  should 
receive  assistance  and  who  should  be  defended  ? — The 
ladies  were.  The  matters  were  brought  before  me 
and  I  wrote  cheques,  they  previously  giving  me  to 
understand  the  general  nature  and  extent  of  the 
liabilities. 

I  am  referring  to  the  current  payments  in  August, 
1882  ;  who  were  responsible  for  selecting  the  per- 
sons ? — They  were  brought  before  me  by  some  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 

Where  was  it  carried  on  ? — It  was  practically 
speaking  dissolved  at  that  time  ;  the  payments  were 
all  made  by  me.  They  only  retained  some  of  their 
clerks  at  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
business  of  providing  for  the  suspects  and  discharging 
the  liabilities  previously  incurred.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  were  no  fresh  liabilities  incurred  after  that 
date.  » 

The  PRBdiDENT. — I  think  Mr.  Parnell  mentioned  an 
office  ;    where  was  it  ? 

Witness. — ^The  office  was  in  Upper  O'Connell -street, 
my  Lord. 

The  Atiobnby-Genebal.— Is  that  the  same  office 
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as  the  Land  League  had  ? — It  was  an  upper  storey.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  thej  took  possession  of  the  Land 
League  offices  when  the  Land  League  was  turned  out. 

Then  the  management  at  that  time  was  in  the  hands 
of  some  clerks  whom  the  Ladies'  Land  League  had 
retained  ? — They  had  retained  them  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  enabling  the  necessary  payments  to  be 
made.  They  had  a  number  of  people  on  the  books 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly payments.  They  h»ii  to  support  the  evicted 
tenants,  and  they  had  undertaken  some  liabilities  for 
the  defence  of  prisoners,  and  clerks  were  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  these  matters  before  me. 

I  ask  you  who  in  August,  1882,  was  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  money  ? 
— -There  would  be  no  particular  names  .'elected  to 
receive  payment,  for  under  the  constitution  of  the 
Sustentatiou  Fund  all  suspects  were  equally  entitled 
without  distinction.  The  collection  of  the  Suspects' 
Sustentatiou  Fund  was  sanctioned  by  Government  at  a 
tii-e  when  Mr.  Forster  was  exercising  the  most 
arbitrary  powers  of  suppressing  public  meetings. 

The  President. — I  cannot  permit  the  introduction 
of  irrelevant  topics,  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  Attorney-General,— If  Mr.  Parnell  had  been 
represented  by  counsel  I  should  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  many  of  his  answers  were  irrelevant. 

Witness. — You  may  suggest  what  you  please,  but 
this  answer  is  entirely  relevant- 

The  President. — I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  re- 
levant to  this  inquiry  that  you  should  give  your 
opinions  on  Mr.  Forster's  conduct. 

Witness. — My  view  of  Mr.  Forster's  conduct  may 
not  be  very  material,  but  it  is  material  to  this  inquiry 
that  the  Court  should  know  that  this  fund  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  of  which 
Mr.  Forster  was  the  Chief  Secretary,and  that  the  meet- 
ings for  the  collection  of  subscriptions  to  the  fund  were 
permitted  throughout  Ireland  when  no  other  meetings 
were  allowed.  The  cheques  were  sent  by  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  to  the  ({overnor  or  governors  of  the 
various  prisons  throughout  Ireland,  and  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  suspects  by  the  warders. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  will  now  come  back 
to  the  point  upon  which  I  was  questioning  you,  Mr. 
Parnell  ;  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  can  tell  me 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  prepared  the  lists  of 
those  who  were  to  receive  payment  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you  the  name.  It  was  some  clerk  belonging  to  the 
Xiadies'  Land  League.  I  have  not  ihb  slightest  notion 
who  it  was. 

Were  they  ladies  or  men  ? — Ladies. 

You  cannot  recollect  the  names  of  the  ladies  work- 
ing in  August,  1882  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  who  the 
clerks  were. 

Will  you  look  over  these  counterfoil  cheques  and 
tell  me  whether  they  are  in  your  handwriting  (a 
bundle  of  counterfoil  cheques  produced  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Court  was  handed  to  the  witness)  ?— It  is 
not  very  likel?  to  be  mine.  < 


Will  you  look  at  them  ;  whose  handwriting  are 
they  in  ?— I  cannot  tell  you. 

Do  you  recognize  any  of  the  handwritings  ? — I 
recognize  my  own  handwriting  and  Mr.  Henry  Camp- 
bell's. 

Will  you  please  fold  down  those  which  are  in  yours 
and  Mr.  H.  Campbell's  handwriting  ;  are  any  in  the 
handwriting  of  Miss  Parnell  or  Miss  Stritch  ? — I 
think  not.  I  know  my  sister's  handwriting,  but  I  do 
not  know  Miss  Stritch's.  There  are  very  few  in  mine 
or  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting.  The  great  majority 
of  the  counterfoils  are  written  by  ladies.  I  cannot 
see  any  in  my  sister's  handwriting. 

The  witness  here  handed  back  the  counterfoils, 
having  done  as  desired. 

The  Attorney-General.— You  have  not  recognized 
the  handwriting  of  any  of  the  ladies  ? — No. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  Gazette  under  statute  a  list  of 
the  persons  who  were  imprisoned  under  the  Act,  with 
the  cause  of  their  imprisonment  ? — I  have  never  seen 
it;  but  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  I  believe  it 
was  so. 

Have  you  any  account  besides  the  counterfoil 
cheque-book  which  will  show  whether  you  are  right 
in  saying  that  all  the  suspects  received  payment  ? — I 
have  no  account  besides  the  counterfoils.  I  think  it 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  suspects  may  have  had 
these  grants  sent  to  their  families  and  not  to  them. 

The  counterfoils  were  again  handed  to  the  witness. 

I  call  youi-  attention  to  this,  that  on  August  31, 
1882,  for  instance,  cheques  were  not  sent  to  all  the 
suspects  then  shown  by  the  list  to  be  in 
prison  ;  do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that 
there  are  some  other  cheques  by  which  those 
who  had  the  money  sent  to  their  families  and  not 
to  them  would  be  paid  ? — I  do  not  suggest  that. 
It  might  have  been  accounted  for  in  this  way — that 
these  suspects  were  arrested  on  different  dates,  and 
their  allowances  would  date  from  the  date  of  their 
arrest. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  first  name  in 
Kilmainham, William  Kennedy  ? — The  first  in  Kilmaiu- 
ham  appears  to  be  Peter  Brosnan. 

Just  look  at  No.  7, 532, please.  That  is  £2,  is  it  not, 
for  allowance  to  William  Kennedy,  sent  to  Kilmain- 
ham P  Allowance  due  August  27 — a  fortnight,  £2  ? — Yes. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  of  which,  according  to  the  published  return, 
William  Kennedy  was  suspected.  He  was  suspected 
of  having  been  guilty,  as  principal,  of  shooting  with 
intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  ? — Yes  ;  but  if  he 
had  been  charged  as  principal  with  the  crime  of 
murder  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  his 
allowance,  and  the  cheque  would  have  been  handed 
to  him  by  the  governor  of  the  prison. 

I  am  dealing  now  with  the  question  of  how  the 
names  were  selected  ?— There  was  no  selection  at  all 
made. 

If  you   examine   that   cheque-book    you   will   find 
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that  a  certain  member  of  persons  in  Kilmainham  are 
picked  out  for  allowances  and  certain  are  not  ? — I  do 
not  find  that. 

Take  John  Kavanagh.  He  was  in  Kilmainham  ? — 
Yes;  a  large  number  were  there. 

I  see  he  was  reasonably  suspected  of  shooting  at 
and  wounding  with  intent  to  kill  as  accessory  ? — 
Yes. 

He  receives  no  allowance    ?— What  is  the  date  ? 

June  and  July,  1882. — You  are  reading  from  the 
Government  retm'n^  ? 

Yes. — I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  men 
or  of  what  they  were  in  prison  for.  Even  if  I  had  it 
would  have  made  no  difference,  because  I  was  bound 
to  distribute  the  fund  amongst  the  persons  arrested. 

Very  well,  I  will  take  your  answer  ;  but  I  must  put 
this  to  you.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  charged  did  not  receive 
any  allowance,  and  I  ask  you  to  explain  who  were 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  selection  ?-.-There  was 
no  such  responsibility  at  all  on  anybody.  Everybody 
who  was  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  entitl-ed 
to  receive  an  allowance,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Forster 
reasonably  suspected  him  of.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  prisoners  may  have  said  *'  We  are  not  Land 
Leaguers  and  will  not  take  Land  League  money." 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  to  the  best  of  your  belief 
this  money  was  only  paid  to  Land  Leaguers  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  belief  there  was  no  distinction  made. 
Everybody  arrested  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion Act  was  entitled  to  receive  money  out  of  this 
fund.  I,  in  common  with  everybody  else,  received 
my  15s.  a  week  in  Kilmainham,  and  when  the  allow- 
ance was  raised  to  £1  I  received  £1. 

You  think  a  prisoner  may  have  said  "  I  am  not  a 
land  Leaguer,  and  therefore  I  will  not  take  the 
Land  League  money  "  ? — Yes.  I  have  heard  that  some 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  did  say  that  they  were 
not  Land  Leaguers  and  would  not  take  the  money. 

I  should  like  to  know  in  what  newspaper  you  saw 
that  ?— I  think  in  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

Can  you  give  the  reference  to  it  ? — Indeed  I 
cannot. 

Some  of  these  ladies  of  the  League  are  alive  now, 
I  trust  ?— I  should  think  so. 

There  is,  then,  somebody  who  can  give  us  informa- 
tion as  to  how  this  selection  was  made  ?— I  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  selection.-  It  is  entirely  your 
own  imagination. 

William  Kennedy  did  receive  the  allowance  ;  John 
Kavanagh  did  not.  He  was  in  prison  as  reasonably 
suspected  of  having  been  guilty,  as  accessory,  of  the 
crime  of  shooting  at  and  wounding.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  your  cheque-book,  the  ladies  paid  Kermedy 
and  gave  nothing  to  Kavanagh  ? — The  explanation,  I 
should  imagine,  in  his  case  was  that  some  lump 
grant  had  been  made  to  his  family.  He  himself  went 
on  prison  fare,  which  was  pretty  good,  I  know 
numbers  of  t^^ose  men  did  that.      They  got  a  lump  sum 


granted  to  their  families  instead  of  their  allowance. 
They  were  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  fund  to 
have  their  £1  a  week,  and  when  it  was  transmitted  to 
them  they  did  not  wish  to  eat  the  money,  but  to  send  it 
home  to  their  families.  In  exceptional  cases  of 
hardship,  where  the  families  were  left  without  any- 
body to  earn  their  bread,  special  grants  were  very 
frequently,  and  I  think  very  properly,  made  to  the 
families. 

I  put  it  to  you,  running  through  these  books,  are 
there  not  some  25  or  30  cases  in  which  allowances 
were  made,  and  some  15  or  20  cases  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances  in  which  no  allowance  was  made 
at  all  ?— There  were  a  considerable  number  who  did 
not  draw  their  weekly  allowance. 

On  the  ground  that  they  were  not  Land  Leaguers  ?— 
No,  on  the  ground  that  they  wished  to  have  grants 
made  to  their  families.  I  have  heard,  as  I  have  said, 
that  some  refused  to  receive  any  money  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  Land  Leaguers,  but  I  should  think 
that  that  would  not  be  general. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  yourself 
ever  examine  the  published  records  as  to  who  were  in 
prison  in  1882  ? — Not  after  my  arrest. 

The  Phcenix  Park  murders  made  a  deep  impression 
on  you  ? — Yes. 

And  in  a  manifesto  you  invited  the  Irish  people  to 
bring  the  criminals  to  justice  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  what  was  going  on  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  1882,  in  reference  to 
persons  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  ? — No,  '  did  not. 

James  MuUett  received  £2  on  August  21,  1882,  and 
in  the  return  of  August  4  it  is  stated  of  him  that  he 
was  reasonably  suspected  of  having  been  guilty,  as 
accessory,  of  murder  committed  in  a  proscribed  district. 
Was  there  any  other  murder,  so  far  as  you  recollect, 
that  James  MuUett  was  suspected  of  ?— My  recollec- 
tion of  Mullett's  case  is  that  he  was  arrested  four  or 
iive  months  before  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

He  had  been  out  up  to  June,  1882.  Was  he  not  re- 
arrested in  June,  1882  ? — I  carmot  tell  you.  My  im- 
pression is  that  he  was  arrested  four  or  five  months 
before  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  in  connexion  with 
another  murder  that  took  place  in  Dublin  about  that 
time. 

Of  course  he  was  out  in  May,  1882.  You  know 
that  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Do  you  suggest  he  was  in  prison  at  the  time  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — So  far  as  I  am  aware  he  was. 
It  was  sworn  by  Carey  that  Mullett  originally  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  and  was  shortly  after  arrested  and 
kept  in  prison,  and  was  in  prison  when  the  murders 
took  place.  Joining  in  the  conspiracy  was  the  only 
share  he  took  in  the  murders. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Edward  .M'Caffrey.  He  is 
returned  as  reasonably  suspected  of  having  been  guilty, 
as  accessory,  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Can  you  suggest 
any  other  murder  for  which  he  could  have  been  in 
prison  except  the  Phcenix    Park  murders  ? — I  was    not 
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aware  that  he  had  had  any  connexion  whatever  with 
the  Phosuix  Faik  murders.  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  I  never  knew  anything  whatever  of  the 
offences  with  which  the  men  to  whom  allow- 
ance was  made  were  charged.  It  was  not  part 
of  my  duty  to  inquire.  They  were  not  in  on  suspicion 
of  having  committed  any  particular  crime,  because 
they  were  arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act,  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  crime. 
I  only  signed  the  cheques.  I  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  personality  of  these  men. 

Will  you  tell  me  who  would  be  responsible  for 
picking  out  Edward  M'Caffrey's  name  ? — It  was  not 
picked  out.  All  the  suspects  who  were  willing  to 
receive  it  got  £1  a  week. 

Who  would  be  responsible  for  placing  them  on  the 
list  ? — ^Well,  Mr.  Forster  would  be,  by  causing  them 
to  be  imprisoned. 

Can  you  suggest  any  crime  of  which  Daniel  Curley 
was  suspected  in  July,  1882,  except  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders? — By  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  I  believe 
they  were  arrested  for  an  entirely  difierent  murder, 
and  not  for  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  at  all.  If  you 
ask  me  whether,  when  I  signed  the  cheques,  I  knew 
they  were  suspected  of  those  murders  1  say  I  did  not. 
Even  if  I  had  known  that  Lord  Spencer  reasonably 
suspected  these  men  of  being  concerned  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  it  would  not  have  made  the  slightest 
difference.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  inquiry  what- 
ever was  made  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  men  were  arrested.  They  were  entitled  to  the 
allowance,  and  would  receive  it  unless  the  Govern- 
ment prevented  it. 

J)o  you  suggest  that  the  untried  prisoners  were  not 
entitled  to  have  sustenance  sent  in  according  to  the 
prison  rules  ? — No,  but  the  Government  could  have 
stopped  the  collection  of  the  fund.  In  fact  Mr.  Gray 
told  me  that  he  was  very  apprehensive  that  it  would 
be  stopped. 

Now,  when  did  you  last  see  W.  F.  Moloney  ? — I 
stated  that  when  I  was  last  in  the  witness-box.  J 
have  not  seen  him  since. 

Did  you  ascertain  from  Mr.  Lewis  that  he  had  been 
Bubpcenaed  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Lewis  told  me  he  had 
subpoenaed  him.  Mr.  Lewis  told  me  that  he  had  as- 
certained his  address  and  that  he  had  no  books  in  his 
possession. 

Une  other  question.  You  understand  I  am  hot  ask- 
ing as  to  any  payments  made  to  any  particular  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  but  I  wish  to  ask  you  this — can 
you  tell  me  was  an  account  of  the  Parliamentary  Fund 
ever  opened  ? — Certainly. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact 
date,  I  should  think  about  the  time  when  the  new 
party  of  1886  was  elected.  There  was  no  Parliamen- 
tary Fund  before  that.  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

You  do  not  quite  follow  me.  I  want  to  get  from 
yon,  or  from  somebody  else, the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  fond.  Was  it  not  as  early  as  1880  or 
1881  ?-No. 


How  early  ?— I  should  think  about  1885  or  1886. 

Were  no  payments  made  to  members  of  Parliament 
before  1885  ? — Oh,  certainly,  but  there  was  no  Parlia« 
mentary  Fund  before  that. 

When  was  an  account  first  kept  from  which  payments 
to  members  of  Parliament  were  made  f — There  would 
have  been  no  such  account  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Parliamentary  Fund. 

When  did  members  first  begin  to  be  paid  as  a  class  ? 
—In  1885. 

Not  before  that  ? — No,  not  as  a  class.  I  should 
think  there  were  frequently  casual  payments  for 
expenses  and  such  matters  made  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  commencement  of  1880;  but  they 
were  very  6mall,because  the  Land  League  deliberately 
adopted  the  policy  of  starving  us  all  out. 

On  what  account  would  these  payments  appear  ?— 
Any  payments  made  by  the  Land  League  would  appear 
in  the  Land  League  books  ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  them. 

Do  you  know  when  moneys  first  came  from  America 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  members  of 
Parliament  ? — I  caimot  tell  you  as  to  casual  re- 
mittances, but  as  regards  remittances  to  any  extent 
the  first  time  was  when  we  assisted  Lord  Salisbury 
and  his  party  to  throw  out  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Were  there  not  remittances  from  America  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  members  of  Parliament  in  1882  and 
1883  ?  Remittances  through  Mr.  Egan  ?— Oh,  it  is 
very  possible,  but  they  would  be  principally  for  their 
expenses.  Tfcere  was  no  regular  system  of  paying 
members  of  Parliament  until  the  end  of  1885. 

On  what  account  would  those  remittances  appear  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  account.  I  should 
think  they  would  appear  in  the  Land  League  account. 

Examined  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington. — ^Were  you  aware 
that  a  caterer  was  appointed  and  paid  regularly  for 
the  pmrpose  of  supplying  the  suspects  in  each  gaol  ?— - 
I  remember  that  now. 

And  are  you  aware  that  cheques  were  paid  to  the 
caterers  ? — That  is  so.  I  recollect  now  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  suspects  did  receive  cheques.  The 
residue  were  catered  for,  and  the  caterers  were  paid 
directly,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  suspects  who 
received  cheques  were  not  catered  for,  but  made  theii 
own  arrangements. 

The  Pbesident.— Would  cheques  to  caterers  also 
appear  on  your  counterfoils  ? — Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 

And  would  they  be  distinct  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington. — I  will  suggest  the  name  of  one 
of  them — Mrs.  Barrett  ? — Yes,  she  was  one  of  them. 

The  Pkesident.— You  have  said  that  Mr.  Egan 
might  have  taken  the  books  of  the  Land  League  to 
Paris.  •  Can  you  specify  what  books  you  think  were 
taken  there  by  him  ? — I  should  think  all  the  books, 
including  the  cash-book  up  to  that  date. 

Do  you  also  include  the  documents  of  the  Land 
League  ? — No,  my  Lord.  I  should  think  he  would 
only   take   the   books.    He    would   have  taken  what 
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he  required  for  information  and  what  was  neces- 
sary for    him    to    carry    on  the  work    of  the   League. 

The  President. — Have  you  any  further  informa- 
tion to  give  respecting  the  documents  other  than  the 
hoots  ?  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them  ? — I 
have  heard  that  after  Mr.  Moloney's  bankruptcy, 
when  he  left  the  country,  he  directed  that  all  the 
papers  in  his  house  should  be  destroyed.  He  had  no 
time  to  make  a  selection.  All  the  papers,  I  under- 
stand, were  destroyed. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — I  understand  you  to  say  that 
Messrs.  Munroe,  of  Paris,  held  funds  in  connexion 
with  which  you  and  others  were  trustees  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is,  they  held  bonds,  not  cash. 

The  President. — Quite  so  ;  and  these  funds  were 
applicable  to  Land  League  purposes  ? — Yes  ;  ap- 
plicable to  any  purposes  that  I  approved  or  that  Mr. 
Egan  approved.  They  would,  of  course,  be  applicable 
to  Land  League  purposes  ;  for  instance,  we  used  some 
of  the  funds  for  the  'purchase  of  United  Ireland. 

The  President. — Messrs.  Munroe  were  not  holding 
private  funds  of  yours  ? — No. 

The  President. — Have  yon  any  objection  to  give 
a  direction  to  Messrs.  Munroe  to  let  us  see  the  ac- 
counts relating  to  these  funds  ? — Do  you  refer  to  the 
accounts  in  my  name  ? 

The  President.— I  refer  to  these  trust  funds. — I 
could  not  give  any  order  of  that  kind  to  Messrs. 
Munroe  without  the  sanction  of  Other  people. 

The  President. — I  am  referring  to  the  funds  I  have 
specified  as  Land  League  funds.  Never  mind  what 
other  people  would  do. — I  must  decline  to  give  any 
authority  which  would  lead  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  present  resources.  This  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  us  in  view  of 
political  movements  in  the  future. 

The  President. — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
inotives.  Those  are  for  yourself  to  consider.  I  under- 
stand you  to  refuse  to  give  the  direction  ? — I  decline 
to  give  any  information  which  would  disclose  the 
nature  or  extent  of  our  reserve  resources  in  Paris.  I 
do  not  desire  that  that  information  should  be  given 
either  to  friend  or  foe. 

The  President. — "Very  well.  I  understand  from 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  still  represents  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  charged,  that  no  other  witness  pro- 
poses to  go  into  the  box  on  their  behalf. 

Mr,  Lewis. — No,  my  Lord.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  explain  that  I  attended  here  after  the 
withdrawal  of  counsel  because  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr. 
Ta,nner  still  remained  to  be  examined,  and  I  thought 
it  right  to  be  in  court  during  their  examination.  I 
had  no  other  object. 

The  President. — I  am  addressing  you  now  because 
fortunately  you  remain  tho  solicitor  representing  these 
gentlemen.  You  say  that  you  do  not  intend  to  pro- 
duce any  other  witness  ? 

Mr.  Lewis. — No  other  witness,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Lou- 
den has  expressed  a  wish  to  put  in  some  document.     I 


do  not  myself  remember  at  this  moment  what  this 
document  is. 

Sib  H.  James. — It  has  reference  to  Archbishop 
MacHale's  letter  relating  to  the  Westport  meeting. 

The  President.— I  remember  now.  If  Mr.  Louden 
wishes  he  can  read  the  document. 


Mr.  Louden,  having  entered  the  witness-box,  said, 
— In  my  evidence  the  other  day  I  stated  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Archbishop  published  his  letter  it  was 
reported  that  the  letter  had  been  written  by  his 
nephew.  In  reply  to  this  letter  the  chairman  of  our 
meeting  wrote  the  following 

The  President. — What  occurred  during  your  ex- 
amination was  this.  You  were  challenged  to  say 
whether  you  had  ever  before  made  that  statement  as 
to  the  nephew  being  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  yon 
tjhen  referred  to  a  letter  which  you  said  you  had  pub- 
lished. 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  wish  to  read  the 
chairman's  reply,  because  this  letter  attributed  to  the 
Archbishop  is  a  very  serious  letter.  The  reply  was 
sent  to  the  Freeman' s  Journal,  but  I  am  reading  it 
from  the  Connaught  Telegraph  of  July  12,  1879  : — 

"  Sir, — I  read  with  astonishment  and  deep  regret 
the  letter  of  his  Grace  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of 
the  West,  condemnatory  of  the  Westport  tenant 
defence  meeting  of  to-morrow.  Having  been  asked 
to  preside,  as  I  will  (D.V.),  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
repudiate  having  any  connexion  whatsoever  with  such 
parties  or  societies  as  his  Grace's  letter  refers  to  ; 
neither  would  I  attend  had  I  for  a  moment  considered 
the  meeting  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  advocate 
irreligion  or  revolutionary  ideas.  The  object  of  the 
meeting,  as  the  result  will  prove,  is  purely  and 
simply  demanding  a  redaction  in  the  rents  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depreciation  In  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  &c.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  his  Grace 
should  be  led  away  by  the  doctrine  of  those  who  wish 
to  caricature  the  meeting  because  they  were  not  at  the 
head  and  tail  of  it."  By  this  expression  the  writer 
refers  to  the  clergy.  He  goes  on  : — "  I  may  re- 
spectfully ask  what  have  those  from  whom  his  Grace 
has  gleaned  his  information  done  more  than  give  '  a 
flash  in  the  pan  '  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  recom- 
mending the  landlords  to  reduce  the  rents,  and  there 
end  their  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  starving,  struggling 
tenantry  of  the  West  ?  Have  they  gone  to  the  rent 
office  to  borrow  time,  to  the  bank  to  negotiate  a 
loan,  or  go  security  for  a  bag  of  meal  for  a  single 
widow  or  starving  orphan  family  in  the  parish  ?  I 
fully  concur  with  his  Grace  to  put  down  midnight 
meetings  or  irreligious  societies,  but  such  do  not 
exist  to  my  knowledge,  which  is  more  extensive  of 
Mayo  than  that  of  those  who  gave  such  information 
to  his  Grace.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  priests  and 
Ijeople  disunited, but,  to  use  a  phrase  expressed  on  more 
than  one  occasion  by  his  Grace,  '  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  faithful  people.' 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  James  Daly." 
I  will  now  read  my  own   contribution,  which   appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  leading  article. 

The  President.— That  is  what  we  want.^  What  you 
have  read  is  not  to  the  point. 

Witness.— Shall  I  read  the  whole  article  ? 
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The  President. — You  must  exercise  your  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter. 

Witness. — Very  well,  my  Lord.  I  will  read  the 
whole  of  it  : — 

"  The     Connaught     Telegraph,    Saturday,     July    12, 
1879. 
' '  We  have  received  a  rambling  document  from  the 
*  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Tuam  News/  in  which 
ho  has  ventured   to  exculpate   himself,  his  newspaper, 
and  the   gentleman    who    exploits    both.    He  has  dis- 
^  appointed    our    hopes.    We    expected   from  him  some 
little    apology    for     his     open    denunciation    of    the 
tenants'   cause — a    denunciation    with    which   he    has 
irreverently  connected   all  that  remains   of  the  great 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.     Apology  there  is  none.  Nor  has 
his  barefaced  and  shameless    denial  of  matter  of  fact, 
apparent  upon  the  face  of  his  articles,  even  extenuated 
the  crime    of    which   he    is    guilty.    Why  has  he  not 
answered  or  attempted  to   answer    the  questions  upon 
which    our    correspondents    have     asked    to     be     en- 
lightened ?    Why    has    he    not   informed   us   as  to  the 
cause  of  the  shocking  attacks  which  were  made  in  the 
columns  of  his    paper    upon    the    Bishop    of  Galway  ?■ 
•  What  about  the  application  for  a  Celtic  Professorship 
iu  a  Scotch  Protestant  University  ?  Upon  these  matters 
the  editor    and   proprietor    is    silent.     There    is    one 
question,  and  only   one,  to  which  he  has  replied.     He 
has  been  called   upon  to  explain  the  political  honesty 
which  enabled  him  to  furnish  Major  Nolan  with  a  bill 
for  over  £1,000  in   connexion   with    the  Galway  elec- 
tion, a  bill  which  included    items    of   £10    each  for 
leading  articles,  recommending  the  major  to  the  con- 
stituency.    And    what    is    his  answer  ?      That    *  Each 
editor  and  proprietor   has    to    look  to  the  interests  of 
his    paper.'     This    reply    has    at    least    the    merit  of 
candour,  and    no    doubt    Father   Bourke   could  supply 
'  reasons  '  to  uphold  the  morality  of  it.     The  '  editor 
and    proprietor  '    of    the    Tuam   News,  in    irying    to 
evade  the  charges    which  have  been  made  against  the 
.company  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  belong,  has  raised 
a  new  i.ssue.     He  has  asked  why   the    priests  have  not 
appeared  upon  the  platform  to  plead  for  the  occupier 
of    the    soil.     We    answer    him,   '  The    priests  of  this 
diocese  are  no  longer  free.'     That    is    a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  acticin  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  this  letter.      '  Their  rights  of  citizenship  have 
been  taken  from   them.    They    are  disfranchised.    No 
doubt  they    sympathize    as   deeply    as    ever    with  the 
tenant,  but    a  single  individual,  with  what  authority 
we    know    not,    claims    the    right    to    put    them    to 
silence.     The    Rev.   Thomas    MacHale,    D.D.,    is    a 
stranger   to   this  diocese.     Having    passed    the    most 
of   his    life    abroad,    he    has    lately    turned     up    as 
Vicar-General  of  Tuam.    A   reactionary  in  principle, 
he    has    no    respect    for    individual    liberty,    and   he 
claims    the   right  to  direct  not  only  the  religious  but 
the  political  opinions  of  those    over    whom  he  asserts 
jurisdiction.      It    is   not    long    since    he    called    an 
esteemed  clergyman  to  account  for  having  attended  a 
political    meeting,   and    another   rev.  gentleman    has 
been  taken  to  task   for  having  written  a  letter  on  the 
land    question.    Until    quite    recently    this    state    of 
things    was    unknown    in    the  diocese  of  Tuam.    The 
.Arohbishop   never   attempted  to  coerce  his  priests  in 
matters  unconnected  with  religion.  But,  unfortunately, 
his  Grace,  owing  to  the  natural  decay  of  years,  is  no 
longer  able    to    perform     the    functions    of   his  high 
and    sacred     position.      These     functions     it     would 
appear   now   devolve   upon   his   nephew,  the   Vicar- 


General.  Hence  a  state  of  things  which  many 
of  the  clergy  consider  unbearable,  and  the 
laity  openly  and  emphatically  condemn.  If  the 
editor  of  the  Tuam  News  or  his  interesting  patron 
would  only  use  their  legitimate  influence  with  Dr. 
MacHale,  junior, to  restrain  him  from  writing  coercive 
letters  on  political  matters  to  clergymen  of  this 
diocese  there  would  be  no  further  occasion  to  com- 
ment upon  the  absence  of  the  priest  from  the  side  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  There  is  one  matter  more  upon 
which  we  wish  to  make  a  remark.  Wo  have  stated 
that  '  immoral  combinations  in  Mayo  '  did  not  exist. 
The  editor  of  the  Tuam  News  declares  accordingly 
that  we  have  charged  the  Archbishop  with  having 
*  stated  an  untruth.'  Does  the  editor  then  say  that 
immoral  combinations  do  exist  ?  Does  he  agree  with 
his  Grace  and  with  Lord  Oranmore  that  Mayo  is 
'  honeycombed  with  secret  societies  ?  '  If  so,  we  ask 
him  for  his  proofs.  Let  him  prove  his  case  or  make 
reparation  to  the  high-souled  people  whom,  he  has 
slandered.  Of  course,  he  cannot  fail  to  grant  our 
request.  To  refuse  would  be  impossible  for  one  who 
is  constituted,  we  hope  by  '  authority,'  the  defender 
of  '  the  welfare  of  the  Church  as  well  as  that  of 
society."  " 

The  President. — There  is  one  passage  in  the  article 
which  has  a  bearing  on  the  point  which  you  have 
raised. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Louden  a  question 
respecting  the  books  showing  the  accounts  of  the  Land 
League  down  to  February,  1881. 

The  President. — Very  well. 

Mr.  Sexton. — As  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the 
League,  Mr.  Louden,  did  you  go  to  Paris  in  February, 
1881  ? — I  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive 
in  Paris  after  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act. 

Can  you  offer  any  evidence  as  to  the  -disposal  ollthe 
books  showing  the  accounts  of  the  Laud  League  down 
to  that  time  ? — Yes.  When  Mr.  Egan  went  to  Paris  he 
took  some  of  the  books  with  him.  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan  brought  over  others.  They  were  taken  to 
Paris  because  we  expected  that  the  Government  would 
make  a  raid  upon  the  offices  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Brennan 
left  the  books  in  Paris.. 

The  President.— Do  you  say  that  Mr.  Brennan 
took  books  over  with  him  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Egan  had  pre- 
viously taken  some  books  over,  and  as  we  feared  that 
there  would  be  a  raid  Mr.  Brennan  brought  the 
remaining  books  to  Paris.  Everything  that  could  bf 
removed  was  removed  at  that  time.  ' 

Sir  H,  James. — How  many  books  did  Brennan  take 
with  him  ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea  as  to  the 
number. 

Had  he  a  box  full,  or  only  a  few  ? — I  remember 
there  was  a  large  cash-book  in  which  moneys  received 
were  written  down.  That  was  taken,  and  another 
book  iu  which  payments  made  were  entered.  Others 
were  taken  also.  In  fact,  I  understood  that  Mr, 
Brennan  took  all  the  books  that  were  of  any  importancef, 
Did  he  take  them  after  consultation  with  you  ! 
— Yes,  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  executive  there 
at  the  time.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that, 
everything  that  might  be  seized  should  be  removed, 
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Have  you  alwaj^s  known  that  these  books  were 
taken  to  Paris  in  February,  1881  ?— Certainly. 

You  never  had  any  doubt  about  it  ? — None  ;  but  the 
fact  was  not  always  present  to  my  mind  until  the 
point  was  raised  here. 

When  do  you  say  that  the  question  was  raised  here.? 
—Well,  I  was  asked  a  (Jtiestion  on  the  subject 
myself  the  other  day,  and  I  said  that  the  police  made 
a  seizure  in  the  offices  of  TInited  Ireland  of  books  and 
papers  which  they  afterwards  found  to  be  of  small 
account. 

When  you  were  here  before  I  do  not  think  yon  said 
anything  about  these  books  being  taken  to  Paris  ? — 
No. 

But  you  were  asked  about  the  books  of  the  Land 
League,  were  you  not  ? — I  was  asked  about  many 
books,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  asked  a  general  ques- 
tion on  the  subject.  I  candidly  confess  that  Mi-. 
Paruell's  evidence  has  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fact 
that  these  books  were  taken  over. 

Were  they  given  into  the  charge  of  Egan  in  Paris  ? 
—That  1  do  not  know.  They  were,  I  suppose,  left  in 
the  office. 

They  were  given  by  Brerman  to  Bgan  ?— 1  saw  no 
formal  delivery  of  books,  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  were  made  over  when  Egan  .was  established 
in  our  office. 

Was  there  an  office  in  February,  1881  ? — We  had  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  H6tel  Brighton,  and  the  books 
were  in  Mr.  Brennan's  bedroom. 

Then  they  were  delivered  over  to  Bgan  ? — That 
would  be  the  natural  course  of  events,  but  I  do  not 
remapber  any  formal  delivery. 

Had  Egan  in  his  possession  the  old  books  of  the 
Land  League,  referring  to  periods  antecedent  to  the 
dates  of  the  entries  in  Brennan's  books  f — I  cannot  say 
anything  with  respect  to  entries,  but  I  know  that 
Bgan  had  other  books  with  which  he  was  concerned 
as  treasurer. 

Here  yo\a  knowledge  ends.  You  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  the  books  taken  over  by  Brennau  ? — 
E^o.     Mr.  Brennan  and  I  returned  together. 

Do  you  know  anything  more  respecting  the  books  ? 
—No. 

Were  any  documents  taken  over  with  the  books  ? — I 
do  not  remember  any  documents.  I  do  not  think  we 
had  any. 

The  Attobnbt-Genbral. — 1  have  some  questions 
to  put  to  some  bank  clerks  with  reference  to  the 
accounts,  but  before  examining  these  witnesses,  I 
should  certainly  like  to  know  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
count that  is  to  be  given  of  the  Land  League  books. 
My  observations  are  made  in'  connexion  with  what 
your  Lordship  has  said  this  morning  about  calling  Mr. 
Henry  Campbell  or  other  gentlemen. 

The  PebSidknT, — That  is  a  matter  for  us  to  con- 
sider. 

The  Attoenet-Genbeal.— Perhaps,  then,  my  Lord, 
J  had  better  proceed.wltb  tl^e  examination  of  the  bank 
officials. 


Mr.  Sexton. — I  wish  to  mention  a  matter  to  your 
Lordships.  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Uommission  requesting  me  to  produce  two 
returned  paid  cheques.  The  terms  of  the  letter  appear 
to  indicate  that  my  private  account  has  been  already 
inspected.  I  wish  to  know  whether  Mr.  Cunynghama 
was  authorized  to  write  that  letter. 

The  Peesidbnt. — What  we  did  was  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Cunynghame  the  examination  of  the  books  that  were 
produced.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  written  this 
letter,  but  I  suppose  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so 
in  connexion  with  some  matter. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  account  in  question  is  my  private 
and  personal  account,  and  it  was  not  opened  until 
more  than  a  year  after  the  supprefssioii  of  the  Land 
League.  It  has  never  contained  any  entries  of  moneys, 
excepting  my  own  private  moneys  and  moneys  passing 
through  my  hands  as  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  I  have 
never  administered  any  of  the  funds  either  of  the  Land 
League  or  of  the  National  League.  If  I  had  known 
that  any  order  was  to  be  made  to  authorize  the  in- 
spection of  my  private  account  by  the  agent  of  The 
Times  newspaper  I  should  certainly  have  appeared 
before  your  Lordships  to  show  cause  against  it.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  an  order  could  have 
been  made  without  notice  being  given  to  me. 

The  Attobney-GkneeAl. — It  was  done  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Sexton's  counsel. 

The  PBE3IDBNT. — The  order  was  made  "after  hear- 
ing counsel  on  your  behalf,  Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Biggar. — I  have  a  similar  complaint  to  make, 
my  Lord.  On  the  26th  of  last  month  the  solicitor  of 
the  National  Bank  told  me  that  Mr.  Soames  was  then 
in  the  act  of  examining  my  account  and  inquiring 
into  my  private  affairs,  which  have  no  reference  to 
this  inquiry. 

The  Pebsident. — There  has  never  been  any  exami- 
nation of  your  private  affairs,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  you 
were  present  yourself  in  Court  when  the  order  was 
agreed  upon.  We  all  recollect  having,  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  Mr.  Biggar.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Biggar.— The  order  was  made  on  the  26th  of  last 
month,  and  I  was  not  in  Court  on  that  day.  Sir  H. 
James  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
know  the  private  affairs  of  any  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  charged. 

Sib  H.  James. — Mr.  Soames  has  seen  no  aocountSf 
excepting  accounts  containing  entries  relating  to  Land 
League  and  National  League  affairs.  Fortunately, 
the  agreement  come  to  between  Mr.  Beid  and  myself 
was  put  into  writing. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  examination  of  my  account  was 
an  examination  of  my  private  account  and  nothing 
else,  and  I  received  no  intimation  that  an  order  per- 
mitting such  a  thing  had  been  made.  The  first  I  heard 
of  it  was  from  the  secretary's  letter,  which  made  it 
clear  to  me  that  my  private  account  had  been  ia« 
spected  in  my  absence  by  the  agent  of  The  Times  news* 
paper. 

The  Pbesidbnt,— 5Cbat  is  your  view  of  the  oaso.  but 
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it  is  not  correct.  You  were  represented  by  counsel 
when  the  order  was  made.  We  have  not  made  an 
order  that  your  private  account  shall  be  inspected, 
but  we  made  an  order  which  the  secretary  has  been 
endeavtiuring  to  carry  out. 
At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


On  its  reassembling, 

The  Attobnby-Geitbeal  rose  and  said,— My  Lords, 
with  reference  to  what  was  stated  just  before  the 
adjournment  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  this  should 
be  upon  the  note.  It  is  a  document  signed  June  26, 
1889,  by  Mr.William  Graham.on  behalf  ot  The  Times, 
and  Mr.  R.T.  Keid,  who  then  negotiated  with  Sir  H. 
James  : — 

"  Bank  books  ;  the  arrangement  between  Sir  Henry 
James  and  Mr.  Keid  was  that  a  copy  of  the  accounts 
of  Biggar  and  M'Carthy  commencing  in  1886  should 
be  furnished,  omitting  the  names  of  the  members  paid, 
but  including  the  amounts  paid  to  them.  A  copy  of 
that  account  has  been  furnished,  omitting  the  names 
of  the  payees  in  all  cases  where  it  is  alleged  the 
payment  was  to  a  member-  as  such.  No  arrangement 
was  made  as  to  any  other  account. — K.T.B. ,  W. 
Graham." 

Mr.  Eeid  adds— which  we  quite  agree  with — 
"  Therefore  this  account  " — that  is,  the  one 
commencing  1886 — "  therefore  this  account  of  the 
bank  books  is  not  to  be  inspected  ;  giving  a  copy  was 
to  prevent  that." 

Mr.  Sexton. — My  Lords,  there  is  no  reference  made 
to  my  account. 

Mr.  Biggar. — And  I  submit  also,  my  Lords,'  that 
there  is  no  reference  made  to  my  personal  account, 
and  it  is  entirely  outside  the  assent  of  Mr.  Beid.  It 
was  never  consented  to  by  him,  and  I  have  bad  no 
notice  of  it. 

ThePBESlDBNT. — Thequestion  of  the  inspection  of  the 
Hibernian  Bank  books  was  discussedhere  in  open  Court, 
and,  after  hearing  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Sexton  being  then  represented  by  counsel,  we 
made  an  order  ;  but  I  have  to  observe  in  regard  to 
that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  continual  reiteration  of  it 
by  Mr.  Biggar  does  not  make  any  alteration  in  the 
facts — we  have  never  ordered  that  there  should  be  an 
inspection  of  private  accounts,  and  it  has  been  stated 
all  through,  not  only  understood  but  expressed  all 
through,  by  everybody  engaged  in  the  case  except 
Mr.  Biggar  (laughter)  that  private  accounts  were  not 
to  be  examined  into  ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  always 
the  question  what  are  private  accounts.  I  think,  Mr. 
Biggar,  I  need  say  no  more  upon  the  point.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Sexton  it  stands  thus — an  order  has 
been  made  to  Mr.  Sexton  for  the  inspection  of  a 
particular  account  at  the  bank  ;  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  the  Secretary  called  upon  Mr.  Sexton  to 
produce  the  counterfoils.  He  refuses,  because,  as  I 
understand,  they  relate  to  his  private  accounts.  If 
Mr.  Sexton  puts  himself  in  the  box  to  make  that 
statement  subject  to  cross-examination,  then  these 
.  counterfoils  will  not  be  called  for. 


Mr.  Sexton. — My  Lords,  I  wish  to  say  at  once  that 
I  shall  submit  myself  to  any  order  that  your  Lord- 
ships think  it  proper  to  make,  but  it  would  be 
necessary  for  an  order  to  be  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  my  leave  of  absence,  because  the  bulk 
of  my  papers  is  in  Dublin. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — If  you  make  the  statement  in 
the  witness-box  that  these  documents  which  you 
decline  to  produce  relate  only  to  your  private 
affairs  then  I  shall  accept  that  statement. 

Mr.  Sexton, — I  am  prepared  to  make  that  state- 
ment ;  but  I  wish  also  to  state  that,  although  that  is 
the  case,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  submit  myself  to 
any  order  that  your  Lordships  may  make. 

The  Pkbsident. — If  you  submit  that  they  are 
private  we  shall  not  make  any  order   upon  you. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  have  no  objection  except  that  I 
should  have  to  go  to  Dublin,  and  it  would  take  me 
several  days  to  go  over  the  accumulated  papers  of  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Sexton  thereupon  entered  the  witness-box. 

The  Peesidbnt  (to  witness). — Do  these  counter- 
foils, which  I  understand  you  have  been  requested  to 
produce,  relate  exclusively  to  your  private  affairs, 
and  not  in  any  way  to  the  business  of  the  Land 
League  or  the  movement  of  which  the  Land 
League  was  an  embodiment  ? — They  relate  in  no  way 
to  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League. 

The  Peesidbnt. — That  would  be  limiting  it  tq  that 
which  was  directly  Land  League  and  National  League 
business,  I  have  endeavoured  to  cover  a  wider  ground. 
Does  it  relate  to  the  action  of  those  persons,  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Land  League 
and  National  League  ? — No. 

The  Attobney-Gbnbkal.— I  should  like  just  to  put 
a  question.  What  date  are  you  speaking  of  -;  when 
was  the  account  opened  ? — I  have  not  examined  the 
account  ;  but  Mr.  Cunynghame's  letter  said  that  he 
wanted  to  see  counterfoils  from  January  16,  1883.  I 
think  the  account  was  opened  about  that  date, 

I  am  only  patting  it  that  you  may  have  it  clearly 
before  your  mind.  There  are  certain  cheques  paid  to 
your  order  amounting  altogether  to  £300 — February  6, 
1882,  £150  ;  April  1,  1882,  £50  ;  June  10,  1882, 
£50  ;  July  21,  £50  ?— Those  are  the  payments  for 
Parliamentary  expenses. 

Would  they  be  Land  League  moneys  ? — Not  at  all. 
Payments  to  indemnify  me  for  the  ■cost  of  attendance 
on  my  Parliamentary  duties. 

You  do  not  know  oat  of  what  fund  they  come  ? — No, 

They  were  payments  made  to  you,  you  do  not  know 
by  whom  ? — I  should  think  that  any  payment  to  me 
for  Parliamentary  expenses  would  come  through  Mr. 
Biggar  probably. 

As  I  understand  your  statement— I  think  you  had 
fcetter  repeat  it — your  statement  is  that  you  have 
never  disposed  of  any  Land  League  moneys  at  all  ?— > 
Never  at  all. 

Neither  as  principal  nor  as  agent  ? — In  no  way, 
.  except  that,  when  1  had   charge  of  the   Laud. League 
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in  Dublin  in  1881,  my  memory  is  that  during  a  short 
absence  of  Mr.  Kenny  from  Dublin  I  did  sign  some 
cheques  on  his  behalf. 

I  think  you  said  something  of  the  same  kind  on  a 
previous  occasion.  May  I  take  it  from  yon  that  you 
never  had  the  disposing  of  any  Land  League  moneys  ? 
— Never,  at  any  time. 

Was  there  no  other  account  through  which  any  Land 
League  moneys  could  have  gone  ?— I  never  had  any. 

Any  moneys  paid  to  you  were  paid  to  you  personally 
to  compensate  you  for  your  Parliamentary  attend- 
ance ? — Simply  payments  for  Parliamentary  expenses. 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  I  accept  that  statement  of 
Mr.  Sexton's. 


The  PREaiDENT.— Now,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
other  matter.  We  certainly  had  expected  that  Moloney 
would  be  called  by  Sir  Charles  Kussell,  or  those  he 
represented  ;  and  as  we  learn  that  he  has  in  fact  been 
Hubpoenaed  by  Mr.  Lewis  we  require  that  Moloney 
should  be  pat  io  the  box. 

The  AlTORNEy-GENERAL.— My  Lords,  1  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  here  at  present.  I  think  it  is 
only  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewis's  brother  is  very  ill, 
and  he  indicated  that  to  me  before.  Of  course,  I  had 
no  reason  for  requiring  Mr.  Lewis's  attendance. 

The  Secretary.— Is  W.  F.  Moloney  in  Court  at 
present  ?    (There  was  no  reply.) 

The  AttOrney-Genebal.— Before  I  go  to  other 
matters  I  would  mention,  my  Lords,  that  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  I  undertook  to 
prove  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  and  another  witness.  I  think  the  witness  to 
prove  it  is  in  attendance. 

The  President.— With  regard  to  this  man  Moloney. 
Is  there  no  one  here  representing  Mr.  Lewis  ? 

The  Attokney-Genbral.— Mr.  Lewis's  clerk  is 
here. 

The  President  (to  Mr.  Lewis's  representative). — 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  convey  what  I  have  said 
to  Mr.  Lewis  ?  It  may  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  any 
more,  but,  of  course,  I  should  like  to  have  an  intima- 
tion from  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  think,  my  Lords,  it 
would  only  be  fair  that  I  should  ask  your  Lordships 
to  look  at  the  letter  on  page  2,075.  1  wish  to  say 
nothing  more  than  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  I 
think  it  is  only  right  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  that 
letter  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  our  making 
observations  afterwards— October  18,  1881. 

The  President.— My  attention  has  been  quite 
recently  directed  to  the  letter.  There  is  one  matter 
which  has  further  to  be  put  in — namely,  certain 
returns  to  which  you  called  Mr.  Pamell's  attention. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  proposed,  my  Lord,  to 
hand  them  in  later  on,  but  I  have  them  here,  and  will 
put  them  in  now  by  all  means.  They  are  returns  from 
Dublin  Castle,  dated  the  6th  of  June.  1882,  the  3d  of 
Jttly,  and  the  2d  of  Angast. 


Sergeant  Michael  O'Rorke  was  then  called.  Exa- 
mined by  Sib  H.  Jambs,  he  said, — I  am  a  sergeant 
in  the  lioyal  Irish  Constabulary.  I  reported  the 
speech  made  on  the  7th  of  November,  1886,  by  Mr. 
John  Dillon  at  Koenagh,  county  Longford.  I  produce 
my  shorthand  notes  and  a  written  transcript.  That  is 
a  correct  transcript.  I  believe  the  notes  to  be  correct. 
Will  you  kindly  read  your  transcript  ?' 
Mr.  Sexton. — Might  the  witness  read  from  his  short- 
hand notes,  my  Lord  ? 

The  President.— That  takes  a  very  long  time  ;  this 
is  the  usual  way  of  proving  a  speech. 

Sib  H.  James. — 1  may  say,  mj  Lords,  that  the 
question  was  raised  in  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
Flood  that  this  speech  was  made  at  a  time  covering 
the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington, — I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  as 
also  did  Mr.  Lockwood,  that  the  conclusion  of  that 
speech  alludes  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  This  speech 
was  read  as  evidence  against  Mr.  Dillon  in  bis  trial 
for  conspiracy. 

The  President. — When  we  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  admissibility  of  evidence,  then  I  have  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  speech 
relates  to  the  Flan  of  Campaign  unless  it  can  also  be 
added  that  it  has  no  relation  to,  or  bearing  upon,  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  parties.  I  assume  that  this  is 
not  tendered  in  support  of  anything  in  connexion  with 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  I  suppose  that  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  other  transactions. 

Sir  H.  James. — I   shall  be  glad  to  strike  out  any- 
thing which  refers  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  my  Lord. 
Mr.  T.  Harrington. — I   think   that  it   is  better  that 
the  whole  speech  should  go  in. 
The  President. — That  is  a  sensible  course,!  think. 
The  witness  then  read  his  transcript  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
speech. 

(Jross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. — I  began  to  write 
shorthand  in  1883,  about  a  year  before  this  meeting. 
For  years  before  that  I  had  been  practising  shorthand, 
but  I  did  not  begin  to  take  notes  till  1885.  I  could 
write  about  150  words  a  minute  when  I  took  down 
the  speech  in  question.  Mr.  Dillon  was  a  fast  speaker. 
This  was  a  very  crowded  meeting,  but  I  was  not 
crowded,  being  at  the  foot  of  the  platform  sur- 
rounded by  police.  I  took  the  notes  standing,  hold- 
ing my  book  in  one  hand  and  my  pencil  in  the  other. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  case  that  proper 
names  are  always  written,  even  by  experienced  re- 
porters, in  longhand  and  not  in  shorthand.  I  always 
write  them  in  shorthand.  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
names  used,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  writing  them  in 
shorthand.  After  the  meeting  was  over  I  corrected 
my  notes  before  I  transcribed  them.  I  have  not 
touched  them  since.  In  my  first  transcript  of  my  notes 
I  wrote  in  one  place,  "  overbearing  and  bloody  land- 
lords," but  I  have  now  altered  it  to  "  overbearing 
and  hungry  landlords."  The  reason  Imade  the  altera- 
tion  is    because  when    Mr.  Dillon  at  bia  trial  denied  ' 
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using  the  word  "  bloody  "  I  thought  I  had  made  a 
mistake.  I  hare  made  no  additions  whatever  to  thenotes. 

The  witness's  note-book  was  handed  up  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  examined  by  them. 

Ee-examined  by  Sir  H.  James.— The  only  portion 
of  the  report  to  which  Mr.  Dillon  took  exception  at 
the  trial  was  the  word  "  bloody." 


Mr.  William  George  Simm  was  then  called  and 
examined  by  the  Attornet-Gknesal. — He  said, — I 
am  the  secretary  of  the  National  Bank.  I  produce  the 
signature-book  of  the  Charing-cross  branch  of  the 
bank  during  1879  and  1880.  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  signatures. 


Mr.  Robert  James  Miller  was  then  called.  In  reply 
to  the  Attobjtet-Gekkeal,  he  said, — I  am  the 
manager  of  the  Charing-cross  branch  of  the  National 
Bank.  I  was  appointed  manaeer  of  the  branch  in 
August,  1875.  The  signature-book  wlich  has  been 
produced  begins  on  January  3,  1879,  and  ends  on  April 
27,  1885.  The  book  for  the  period  after  that  is  in  use 
and  I  could  not  bring  it.  , 

The  Attornky-Gkneral. — But  you  were  subpoenaed 
to  produce  it  ?— We  could  not  do  our  work  without 
it  ;    we  are  constantly  referring  to  it. 

When  did  Mr.  Biggar  open  an  account  with  you  ? — 
Mr.  Biggar  opened  an  account  on  January  29,  1886. 

Nothing  before  that — there  was  no  account  in  any- 
one else's  name  ? — No. 

The  Attobnet-Genekal. — ^The  signature  is  not  here 
for  us  to  see. 

The  President  (to  witness). — Of  coarse  we  will 
consult  your  courenienoe,  but  the  interests  of  justice 
may  override  even  the  convenience  of  banks. 

Examination  continued. — Prior  to  January,  1886, 
Mr.  Biggar  had  no  account  with  the  branch.  Before 
that  time  he  did  not  draw  any  cheques  upon  the  Char- 
ing-cross branch,  but  whether  he  drew  any  upon  any 
other  branch  of  the  bank  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  whether,  prior  to  January,  1886,  Mr.  Biggar  had 
any  account  with  the  bank  in  Ireland  or  at  any  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  bank.  (At  this  point  a  cheque 
was  handed  to  the  witness.)  This  cheque,  which  is 
dated  March  3,  1881,  shows  by  the  stamp  upon  it  that 
it  has  passed  through  my  branch.  I  do  not  know  on 
whose  account  it  was  received.  This  cheque  is  for 
£32,  and  is  drawn  by  Messrs.  Munroe,  of  Paris,  upon 
Alexanders  and  Co.  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar. 
It  bears  the  crossing  of  the  Charing-cross  branch  of 
the  National  Bank,  but  it  may  have  come  to  us 
through  one  of  our  branches  in  Ireland.  I  cannot  tell 
now  how  the  cheque  came  to  us,  as  unfortunately  all 
our  letters  and  books — waste-books,  remittance- 
books,  and  so  forth — are  not  now  in  existence.  It  is 
our  custom  every  few  years  to  destroy  our  old  books, 
as  we  get  such  an  accumulation.  Last  March  I  re- 
ceived instructions  to  destroy  our  books  up  to  1885. 
I  received  those  orders  in  March,  1889,  from  our 
deputy-chairman,  Mr.    Devitt.    I  cannot  say  on  what 
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date  in  March  I  got  the  order.  It  was  a  verbal  order 
only.  I  sent  the  chief  cashier  to  the  head  office  to 
obtain  their  sanction  to  the  destruction  of  the  books. 
The  deputy-chairman,  Mr..  Devitt,  gave  the  required 
permission.  The  last  time  that  I  destroyed  the  books 
of  the  branch  before  that  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
Application  with  respect  to  these  accoants  had  been 
made  to  the  bank  before  these  books  were  destroyed. 
Mr.  Biggar  had  come  for  a  copy  of  his  account  before 
that. 

When  did  Mr.  Biggar  come  and  get  a  copy  of  his 
account  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Had  you  any  transactions  in  1881,  1882,  1883,  and 
1884,  or  in  some  of  those  years,  with  Mr.  Biggar  ? — I 
find  that  we  gave  him  letters  of  credit  to  different 
branches  in  Ireland,  the  same  as  we  would  to  any 
stranger. 

Have  you  any  record  of  that  ? — Not  here,  but  I  can 
furnish  it  to-morrow. 

Are  there  any  other  Paris  drafts  that  went  through 
besides  that  one  I  have  shown  you  P— No. 

Mr. Biggar  required  to  draw  money  on  other  branches 
and  requested  letters  of  credit  ?— Yes.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  there  were  two  transactions,  one  in 
February  and  the  other  in  April,  1881.  I  canuot  say 
the  amounts  without  the  book,  which  I  will  bring  in 
the  morning. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Biggar  before  he  came  to  you 
with  regard  to  these  transactions  in  1881  ? — No. 

Was  he  introduced  to  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that, 
as  I  have  not  the  signature-book  here. 

Was  Mr.  Biggar  not  known  to  you  as  a  customer  at 
the  bank  long  before  1886  ?  You  say  you  had  given 
him  cash  drafts  ? — Oh,  we  do  that  for  any  stranger. 
If  he  had  been  a  stranger  we  should  have  made  bank 
charges  against  him  in  respect  of  these  drafts.  I 
cannot  say  whether  we  did  that.  I  have  not  looked 
to  see  whether  we  <jid  that.  I  have  not  given  any 
directions  for  that  to  be  looked  into.  In  January, 
1886,  he  opened  an  account  in  his  own  name.  There 
tras  an  account  opened  shortly  afterwards  in  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Biggar  and  M'Carthy.  I  have  not 
that  with  me.     I  will  bring  it  to-morrow  morning. 

When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Henry  Campbell  ?— He 
opened  an  account  with  us  on  August  SO,  1887. 

I  asked  you  when  did  you  first  know  him  ? — I  did 
not  know  him  before  that.  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  he  had  an  account  with  any  of  our  branches 
before  that,  I  have  no  information  about  it.  He  had 
DO  authority  to  draw  cheques  before  he  opened  an  ac- 
couQt.  I  do  not  keep  a  transfer  account-book.  The 
transactions  on  transfer  accounts  would  appear  In  the 
customers'  order-book.  I  have  not  got  that  book 
with  me,  but  I  will  produce  it  to-morrow. 

When  did  Mr.  William  Bedmond  open  an  account 
with  you  ? — That  I  cannot  say  without  referring  to 
the  books.  Mr.  Redmond's  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
my  subpoena.  All  the  information  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  give  has  reference  to  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Healy. 
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Have  you  the  secttrities-lbook  ? — I  have.  Whose 
accousi  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Biggar's,  if  you  please.  Was  Mr,  Biggar's 
account  overdrawn  ? — It  was. 

Always  ?— Not  always.  It  was  frequently  over- 
drawn. His  securities  were  lodged  on  April  13,  1886, 
three  months  after  he  opened  his  account.  This  book 
does  not  enable  me  in  any  way  tosay  that  Mr.  Biggar  had 
been  a  customer  before  that.  I  must  have  the  other 
books  before  I  can  tell  that. 

Did  you  make  any  special  entries  of  persons  autho- 
rized to  sign  cheques  on  other  persons'  accounts  ?■ — 
yes,  they  would  appear  in  the  customers'  order-book. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you  to  fix  the  actual  date  when 
your  books  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  What  is 
your  recollection  of  it  now  ?— It  was  some  time  in 
March,  I  know.  The  order  was  a  verbal  order.  I 
will  make  inquiries.  I  am  unable  to  say  that 
the  examination  of  our  books  on  behalf  of  The 
Times  commenced  on  March  12.  I  recollect  it 
was  some  time  early  iA  March  in  this  year. 

Very  well,  I  must  ask  you  to  fix  that  date  to- 
morrow, and  also  the  date  when  the  order  to  destroy  the 
eld  books  came  to  you. 


Mr.  Whelan  was  next  examined  by  the  Attoknet- 
Geneeal.  He  said, — I  am  the  manager  of  the  head 
office  in  London  of  the  National  Bank,  at  which  Mr. 
Parnell's  account  was  kept.  He  first  had  an  account 
with  us  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  have  not  the  exact 
date  before  me.  I  have  not  the  signature  book  with 
me,  but  I  can  produce  it  to-morrow.  Mr.  Campbell 
had  no  account  at  the  head  office  at  any  time.  No 
cheques  payable  to  Mr.  Campbell  were  to  my  know- 
ledge paid  to  any  other  account.  We  keep  a  transfer 
book  in  our  office,  but  I  have  not  got  it  with  me, 
I  brought  none  of  the  books  of  the  head  office  with 
me,  as  I  did  not  think  they  were  required. 

I  should  like  you  to  ascertain  by  to-morrow  whether 
any  cheques  payable  to  Mr.  Campbell  were  paid  to 
any  other  account? — We  should  keep  no  record  of 
the  sort.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  Mr.  Biggar  first 
opened  his  account  at  the  head  office  in  Ireland.  That 
would  not  come  before  me.  With  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  the  books,  I  only  know,  as  manager  of 
a  branch,that  the  books  are  periodically  destroyed.  At 
my  office  we  last  had  a  destruction  of  books  about  two 
years  ago. 

Have  you  cashed  any  remittances  from  Paris  to  Mr. 
Biggar  or  Mr.  Campbell  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  correspondence  with  Patrick  Egan  at 
your  office  ? — Not  in  my  time.  I  have  been  manager 
two  and  a  half  years.  I  have  made  inquiries,  and 
find  there  has  been  no  such  correspondence.  Our 
custom  with  regard  to  cheques  is  to  put  them  in  the 
pocket  of  the  pass-book  and  return  them  to  our  custo- 
mers. No  other  members  of  Parliameiit  besides  Mr. 
Parnell  had  accounts  at  the  chief  office. 


Mr.  Tatham,  examined  by  the  Attobney-Gbnekai., 
said, — My  father  is  solicitor  to  the  National  Bank. 
The  first  application  to  me  about  the  books  of  the 
National  Bank  was  made  when  the  first  order  was 
made  for  inspection,  about  September  17,  I  think.  I 
have  made  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  head  office,  the 
Charing-cross,  Dublin,  and  Castleisland  branches.  No 
request  was  made  to  me  to  make  inquiries  as  to  any 
other  branches,  and  I  have  not  done  so.  I  have  fur- 
nished a  list  of  the  accounts  as  requested.  Upon  the 
inquiry  addressed  to  me  I  reported  it  to  the  bank,  and 
inquiry  was  thereupon  made  of  the  managers  of  the 
branches  I  have  mentioned.  I  also  inquired  whether 
there  were  any  accoimts  in  otier  names  upon  which 
the  members  of  Parliament  mentioned  were  entitled  to 
draw.  I  ascertained  _that  there  was  one  such  account 
standing  in  the  names  of  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  John 
Brady  at  the  Charing-cross  branch.  At  the  chief  office 
there  was  no  account  in  the  names  of  those  mentioned 
or  in  the  names  of  any  of  the  parties  charged  except 
that  of  Mr.  Parnell.  I  also  ascertained  that  none  of 
the  parties  charged  hadaright  to  draw  either  severally 
or  jointly  on  any  account  at  that  office.  As  to  the 
Dublin  office,  I  learnt  that  the  only  accounts  there 
were  those  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Cox,  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Clancy,  Mr. John  Dillon,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Mayne.  Only  one  of  the  parties 
charged  had  authority  to  draw  on  another  person's 
account — Mr.  T.  P.  Gill  having  authority  to  draw  on 
No.  2  account  of  Mr.  John  Dillon.  I  should  say  that 
there  have  never  been  two  accounts  of  Mr.  Dillon's 
open  at  the  same  time.  His  first  account  was,  I 
believe,  closed  some  years  ago,  and  this  No,  2  account 
was  opened  quite  recently. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  cheques  drawn  to  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  pai4  to 
any  other  account  ? — No,  I  did  not,  nor  did  I 
make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  had  been 
any  transfer  accounts  opened  by  these  gentlemen. 
My  attention  was  not  directed  to  that  matter  until  I 
received  the  subpoena. 

When  did  you  first  know  of  any  steps  being  taken  to 
destroy  documents  at  the  Charing-cross  bank  ? — I 
have  a  recollection  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
I  was  told  that  they  were  going  to  destroy  a  great 
many  books  belonging  to  the  bank,  and  I  remember 
saying,  "  I  suppose  you  will  take  care  that  yoU  do 
not  destroy  anything  which  might  possibly  refer  to 
the  accounts  which  you  have  been  asked  to  produce.'' 
I  do  not  remember  to  whom  I  said  that.  It  was  to 
some  official  at  the  Broad-street  office.  I  will  get 
the  name  if  I  can. 

Had  Mr.  James  O'Kelly  an  account  at  the  Dublin 
branch  ?— Yes, 

Had  Mr.  J.  F.  Quinn  an  account  at  any  branch  ?—* 
Apparently  not. 

Mr.  E.  Harrington  ?— I  really  do  not  know.    You, 
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had  better  ask  some  one  more  lihely  to  have  precise 
information. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Simm,  recalled  and  examined  by  the 
Attokney-Geneeal.— Look  at  this  cheque,  signed  by 
Mr.  T.  Harrington  and  drawn  in  favour  of  Mr.  B. 
Harrington.  It  is  crossed  "  National  Bank,  Charing- 
cross  branch."  Would  that  indicate  that  Mr.  B. 
Harrington  had  an  account  at  the  Charing-cross 
branch  ? — I  cannot  say,  because  I  know  nothing  of  the 
•banking  department. 

In  whose  custody  is  the  correspondence  ? — In  mine. 

Is  a  record  kept  of  letters  received  ? — Yes  ;  but  my 
documents  are  destroyed  every  four  or  five  years. 

Have  you  no  permanent  record  of  letters  received  ? 
—No. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  far  back  the  present  letter- 
ceceived-book  goes  ? — I  cannot. 

Have  you  any  letters  from  Patrick  Bgan  ? — At  the 
head  office,  certainly  not. 

No  letters  from  him  written  in  1831  and  1882  ? — 
None  at  all.  I  telegraphed  to  our  Dublin  manager  to 
send  over  all  letters  from  Patrick  Egan,  if  there 
were  any,  and  this  is  his  reply  : — "Will  make  search 
for  Egan  letters.    Believe  we  have  none.'' 


Mr.  T.  Harrington. — My  Lord,  with  reference  to  the 
cheque  which  has  been  produced,  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  a  private  cheque 
from  one  brother  to  another  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  way  in  a  public  court. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — The  cheque  does  not  disclose  any 
private  transaction. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington. — It  is  not  proper  to  spring  a 
document  of  that  kind  upon  anybody  without  giving 
previous  intimation. 

•  The  Aitoeney-Geneeal.— As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Harrington  handed  this  cheque  himself  to  Mr. 
Cunynghame, 

Mr.  T.  Harrington.^Most  unquestionably  I  did  not. 


The  Attoeney-Genbeal.— I  now  ask  that  I  may 
not  be  pressed  to  produce  the  evidence  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  respecting  the  books  until  I  know  what 
other  evidence  is  forthcoming.  Passing  to  another 
matter,  I  may  remind  your  Lordships  that  during  Mr. 
Pamell's  cross-examination  you  requested  us  to  pro- 
vide information  as  to  the  character  of  the  contents 
of  the  Irishman  before  the  time  of  its  sale,  when  it 
came  under  the  control  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  put  in  a  series  of  articles  published 
between  November  9,  1878,  and  July  9,  1881— thatis, 
during  the  two  and  a  half  years  preceding  the  purchase 
of  the  paper.  We  have  reprinted  these  articles,  and 
my  suggestion  is  that  we  should  band  the  slips  Jn,  and 
that  Mr.  Cunynghame  should  compare  them  with  the 
original  publications.  The  newspaper  file  can  be  pro- 
duced for  purposes  of  ):eference  and  comparison. 


Mr.   Parnell. — I    am  not   a   lawyer,  and    there    are 

many  strange  things  known  to  the  law 

The  President. — There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  make  observations  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Parnell. — Strange,  that  is,  to  a  non-legal  mind. 
But  am  I  to  understand  that  old  articles  written  in 
the  Irishman,  a  paper  hostile  to  us  and  not  represent- 
ing our  views  prior  to  our  purchase  of  the  journal- 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  purchase  being  that  it  was 
hostile  to  our  views — am  I  to  understand  that  those 
articles  are  to  be  used  as  evidence  against  us  ? 

The  Peesident. — As  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  represented 
by  counsel,  I  must  state  quite  clearly  what  my  reason 
was  for  calling  for  the  Irishman  of  a  date  anterior  to 
its  purchase  by  Mr.  Parnell.  I  wished  to  see  what 
the  character  of  the  articles  was  before,  in  order  that 
I  might  judge  what  change^  if  any  change,  there  was 
in  the  objects  apparently  aimed  at  by  the  new 
directors  of  the  newspaper.  That  was  called  for  by 
us  on  our  own  account,  and  we  should  have  had  the 
task  of  wading  through  the  articles  for  ourselves  if 
we  had  not  been  supplied  with  slips.  I  shall  give  the 
direction  that  has  been  suggested  by  the  Attorney- 
General  unless  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
this  matter  do  as  their  counsel  did  while  they  were 
here — namely,  examine  themselves  the  extracts  pro- 
posed to  be  put  in. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  will  supply  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Harrington  with  copies  of  the  slips 
in  order  that  they  may  check  them. 

Mr.  Parnell.— I  understand,  my  Lords,  that  your 
wish  is  to  examine  the  newspaper  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain for  yourselves  whether  there  was  any  change  in 
its  character  after  the  purchase  ;  but  the  Attorney- 
General  now  proposes  to  select  certain  articles  and 
to  hand  them  to  your  Lordships. 

The  Pebsident.— Of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
bring  to  our  notice  articles  that  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  matters  which  we  have  to  consider.  The  Attorney- 
General,  therefore,  will  only  call  our  attention  to 
articles  which  do  bear  upon  these  matters.  You  had 
better  ascertain  whether  there  are  articles  which  you, 
on  your  side,  would  wish  to  call  attention  to. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — I  have  never  maintained 
that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  were  responsible  for 
what  appeared  in  the  Irishman  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  in  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  I  asked  questions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
articles,  and  it  was  then  that  your  Lordships  directed 
that  some  comparison  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Parnell.— I  humbly  suggest  that  the  selection 
of  the  articles  should  be  made  by  your  Lordships' 
direction  and  not  by  the  Attorney-General's. 

The  PfiESlDENT.— I  shall  gladly  avail  myself  of 
the  assistance  which  the  Attorney-Geperal  appears  tq 
be  able  to  give  me  in  gjiiding  my  eye  to  the  various 
pages  of  the  newspaper.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any- 
thing which  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  to  bring  before  us,  we 
shall  pay  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington,— When  this  matter  was  referred 
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to  before  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  understood  on 
either  side  that  articles  should  be  selected. 

The  Pkbsidknt.— It  will  be  convenient  to  have  a 
selection. 

Me.  Justice  a.  L.  Smith. — You  can  supply  your 
selection,  you  know. 

Mr.  Harrington. — I  should  be  glad  toundertaketodo 
that  if  we  were  only  beginning  this  inquiry,  but  we 
are  now  hoping  to  reach  the  end  of  it,  my  Lords. 

The  Peesident.— We  must  go  into  everything  that 
is  evidence  and  proper  matter  for  consideration. 

The  Commissioners  at  this  point  adjourned,  it  being 
4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,   JULY  24. 

The  Special  Commission  neld  their  111th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Lewis  rose  and  said, — My  Lords,  Mr.  Moloney 
is  here. 

The  President  (to  Sir  H.  James).— Are  you  going 
to  call  any  witnesses,  or  are  you  waiting  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  we  have  a  further 
witness  to  place  in  the  box,  but  we  should  prefer  his 
evidence  to  be  given  after  Moloney's. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Moloney  was  then  called  and  sworn. 

The  President  (to  witness).— We  thought  you 
might  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  relating 
to  the  Land  League  books  and  documents. 

Witness,  who  was  indistinctlyheard,  was  imderjstood 
to  say  that  the  only  information  he  could  give  the 
Court  was  in  regard  to  the  booKs  he  had  had  in  his 
possession. 

The  President  (to  Sir  H.  James).— It  is  not 
advisable  that  the  Court  should  put  questions. 

Cross-examined  by  SiR  H.  JAMES. — When  did  you 
first  become  an  officer  of  the  Land  League  ?— I  think 
about  October,  1881. 

The  League  was  suppressed  in  October,  1881  ;  you 
were  there  before  surely  ? — Well,  only  about  a  month. 
I  was  never  actually  an  officer  of  the  Land  League. 
I  undertook  the  work  after  Dr.  Kenny's  arrest,  for 
a  month  after  that  time. 

Are  you  sure  you  had  no  connexion  with  the  League 
until  after  Dr.  Kenny's  arrest  ;  are  you  sure  you  had 
none  ? — No,  about  a  month  before  ;  but  I  was  not 
officially  appointed. 

The  date  of  Dr.  Kenny's  arrest  was  October  26  ? — 
Yes. 

On  September  25  you  had  no  connexion  with  the 
League  as  an  officer  ? — I  was  an  ordinary  member  ;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  then. 

Did  you  attend  at  the  office  when  you  were  a 
member  before  this  date,  September  25  ? — I  attended 
the  ordinary  meetings. 

September  25  ;  up  to  the  time  you  have  so  spoken  to 
you  did  not  attend  council  meetings  ?— No. 


Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  books  and  docu- 
ments in  February,  1881  ? — No  ;  I  had  not. 

Am  I  to  take  your  knowledge  as  from  September 
25  ? — Yes,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  in  August. 

A  month,  six  weeks,  or  two  months  before  ? — 
Exactly. 

Whom  did  you  find  at  work  in  the  office  when  you 
went  there  ?— There  were  four  or  five  clerks — Mr. 
Quinn,  Mr.  Doriss,  Mr.  Burton,  and  some  others  whosa 
names  I  cannot  remember  just  now. 

What  positian  did  Mr.  Quinn  occupy  ? — He  was 
assistant  secretary,  I  think. 

We  have  extracted  from  United  Ireland  all  the 
meetings  which  I  am  told  are  council  meetings, 
executive  meetings,  one  in  January,  two  in  March, 
three  in  May,one  in  June,  one  in  July,  one  in  August, 
and  three  in  September,  and  your  name  appears,  I 
am  told.  In  United  Ireland  as  attending  these  meetings 
of  the    executive  council  ? — In  the  year  1881  ? 

Yes  ? — Oh,  I  never  attended  as  a  member  of  the 
executive,  I  only  attended  one  meeting  of  the 
executive  altogether.  That  was  after  the  suppression  ; 
those  are  the  ordinary  weekly  meetings. 

What  position  did  Mr.  Quitm  occupy  ? — I  think  he 
was  assistant-secretary. 

Whom  did  you  regard  as  secretary  at  that  time  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  secretary  at  that  time. 

You  used  the  word  "  assistant-secretary."  I  gather 
from  that  there  must  have  been  some  one  acting  as 
secretary  ?— I  did  not  tell  jou  there  was  any  acting 
secretary  at  that  time.  • 

What  was  Doriss  ?—I  think  he  took  eharge  of  the 
law    department.     I  did  not  manage   the  office  at  all. 

Wbat  was  Mr.  Burton  ?— An  ordinary  clerk. 
.   Who    were   the   other   clerks  ? — I    cannot   tell  yon 
now. 

A  person  named  Phillips  ? — There  was. 

Was  Harrison  there  ?— He  was,  I  think,  for  a  short 
time. 

Was  Mr.  Pearson  there  ? — I  think  he  was. 

And  Mr.  Tighe  ? — I  do  not  remember  him. 

O'Donoghue  ? — I  do  not  remember  him. 

How  many  rooms  did  the  Land  League  occupy  in  its 
offices  ? — Two. 

Was  the  Ladies'  Land  League  in  existence  at  this 
time  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Were  those  offices  in  the  same  house  but  on  a 
different  floor  ? — Yes. 

Whom  did  you  regard  as  being  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League  itself  ? — Mr.  Bgan. 

You     had  no   acting   treasurer   in    Dublin   ?— Dr. 


And  the  bank  was  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — Yes. 

Of  course  there  were  a  cheque  book  and  counterJoils 
of  cheques  kept  in  the  office  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Did  you  keep  a  letter-t^ok  ?— I  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it. 

Was  a  letter  book  kept  P — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not 
think  80.    I  never  saw  one.  There  might  have  been. 
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We  know  it  has  been  proved  that  the  correspondence 
was  very  extensive  ? — X  should  think  so. 

Who,  in  the  first  place,  read  the  letters  when  they 
arrived  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Do  think,  Mr.  Moloney  f — I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  ;  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  office  at  the 
time. 

You  were  there  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  ? — I  was 
not  there  at  all  for  that  six  weeks. 

What  six  weeks  ?— Any  six  weeks.  I  never  went 
to  the  office  every  day  for  a  week. 

You  have  said  you  assisted  in  the  office  from  a 
period  commencing  September  26  ? — I  never  said  so. 
I  said  I  was  assisting  Or.  Kenny  as  treasurer. 

You  gave  me  a  date  which  we  call  approximately 
September  25  as  the  time  when  yon  began  to  attend 
the  office  P — Not  to  attend  the  office,  but  to  assist  Dr. 
Kenny,  as  treasurer. 

Did  you  go  to  the  office  ?— Very  rarely  ;  it  was 
principally  at  my  own  place. 

Did  you  sometimes  go  to  the  office  ? — I  am  sure  I 
did  ;    but  not  very  often. 

When  you  went  there  had  yon  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  became  of  the  letters  that  were  received  P 
^I  had  not. 

Did  you  see  a  mass  of  papers  there  P — There  may 
have  been  papers  lying  about  the  place  ;  it  was  not 
my  business,  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  them. 

Were  there  books  there  P— I  should  say  there  were. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  period  when  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  the 
suppression  of  the  League  in  October,  1881  p — Yes  ; 
I  remember  it  was  in  Octob«*r,  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  date. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  contents  of  the 
offices  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  had  the  furniture ;.  that 
furniture  was  removed  to  my  place,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  No-rent  Manifestoes  ;  there  was  an  immense 
pile  of  them  there  at  the  time,  and  the  furniture. 

Do  you  represent  that  nothing  but  furniture  and 
No-rent  Manifestoes  was  removed  to  your  hoose  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  and  I  sent  back  everything 
but  the  furniture  that  very  day. 

I  have  to  ask  you — I  believe  you  are  married  and 
Mrs.  Moloney's  name  is  Kate  Moloney  P — Yes. 

What  was  removed  to  year  house  and  when  was  it  ? 
—I  could  not  tell  yun  the  date,  but  it  must  have  been 
about  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  the  suppression. 

Did  you  live  in  Upper  Sackville-street  p— No  ;  the 
offices  were  in  Upper  Sackville-street. 

Did  you  know  any  one  connected  with  the  League 
who  in  October,  1881,  lived  in  Blessington-street  ? — 
I  cannot  say. 

No  one  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  Mr.  Pearson,  I  think  he 
lived  there. 

Did  you  know  anything   of  the  contents  of  the  Land 
League  offices  being   removed   to  Blessington-street  ? 
—No. 
None  ? — ^No. 


Or  to  Mr.  Pearson's  ?— Nor  to  Mr.  Pearson's.  I 
heard  there  were  afterwards,  but  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

Did  you  see  such  contents  of  the  Land  League 
offices  as  came  to  your  house  ;  did  you  see  them  arrive 
at  your  house  yourself  ?— No  ;  I  did  not.  I  saw 
them  when  I  got  home  in  the  evening. 

Who  sent  them  there,  as  far  as  yon  know  ? — I  had  a 
spare  room,  and  I  said  they  might  send  the  furni- 
ture there,  that  I  would  take  charge  of  it. 

To  whom  did  you  say  that  p — I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Burton. 

Where  was  it  that  Burton  said  this  to  you  ? — Said 
what  to  me  p 

That  the  furniture  could  be  sent  ? — I  said  it  to 
Burton,  and  I  heard  afterwards  that  it  was  he  who 
sent  them.  It  was  probably  in  the  office  I  said  it  to 
him. 

Was  Pearson  present  at  the  time  P — I  do  not  think 
so,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you  know  whether  Mr. 
Pearson  had  any  one  lodging  with  him  at  the  time  ?— 
No. 

You  say  yoU  do  not  know  whether  any  member  of 
Parliament  was  lodging  at  Pearson's  at  the  time  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  heard  that  Mr.  Sexton  lived 
up  there. 

In  October,  1881  P— Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

You  say  you  heard  that  Mr.  Sexton  did  ? — I  do  no 
know  about  that  period. 

You  knew,  therefore,  that  what  you  call  the  furni- 
tnre  was  coming  ? — Yes. 

P.  What  became  of  it  ?— I  kept  it  there  until  the 
National  League  started  afterwards  in  the  following 
year,  and  then  it  all  went  to  the  National  League. 

Did  anything  at  all  come  to  your  place  that  yon 
sent  back  ? — Yes  ;  all  the    No-rent  Manifestoes. 

What  became  of  them  P — I  got  a  couple  of  carts 
that  evening  and  sent  them  all  back  to  the  Land 
League  offices. 

Did  you  ever  see  in  your  house  any  books  or  docu- 
ments of  the  Land  League  other  than  these  No-ient 
Manifestoes  P — I  think  not.     I  am  almost  sure  not. 

Just  think  before  you  answer  ;  did  you  know  of  your 
wife,  Mrs.  Moloney,  collecting  from  different  clerks 
different  documents  they  had  in  their  possession  ?^ 
No,  certainly  not. 

Where  is  your  wife  ? — In  London. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  she  had  done  so  ? — ^No  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  she  did  either. 

Did  you  hear  of  her  calling  on  Phillips  ? — Oh,  I  am 
sure  she  called  on  Phillips. 

What  for  p — Something  iu  reference  to  the  payments 
In  the  books  of  the  accounts. 

Did  you  say  something  relating  to  the  payments  and 
books  ? — Something  relative  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
League  at  the  time.    What  it  was  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  know  of  any  documents  being  collected  ?— • 
No. 
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You  had  been  assisting  Dr.  Eenny  as  treasurer. 
Did  yon  not  ever  know  what  became  of  the  books 
or  docaments  belonging  to  the  League  ? — I  never 
knew  of  any  documents  except  the  documents  I  had, 
and  which  I  gave  up  to  Mr.  Lewis  here. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  No-rent  Manifestoes  ;  I 
am  distinguishing  between  the  books  and  the  docu- 
ments and  papers  ;  did  you  eiver  know  what  became  of 
the  letters  or  any  documents  in  the  Land  League 
offices  ? — No  ;  I  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge. 

You  never  heard  ? — No. 

You  never  knew  that  your  wife  had  any  of  them  ? 
*— Never  ;  I  do  not  believe  she  had. 

These  books,  where  did  you  get  them  from  ? — Two  of 
these  books  were  started  by  myself  and  kept  by  my- 
self the  whole  time. 

Will  you  just  pick  them  out  as  we  go  on  ? — This 
book  D  2  was  started  by  myself.  D  4  was  started  by 
myself,  kept  and  written  by  myself.  D  3  was  written 
np  by  Phillips.  D  1  came  into  my  possession  after  Dr. 
Kenny's  arrest. 

The  book  D  3  came  into  your  custody  ? — Yes.  It 
was  kept  by  Phillips.  Some  of  D  2  is  in  my  hand- 
writing and  some  in  that  of  Phillips  and  Burton. 
The  opening  of  it  is  in  my  handwriting.  The  first 
date  is  October  13.  ' 

As  far  as  that  book  is  concerned,  there  is  no  entry 
of  any  kind  relating  to  any  dealing  with  the  Land 
League  prior  to  October  13,  1881  ? — No  ;  at  least 
the  date  of  a  cheque  is  October  10.  I  was  laid  up  in 
the  month  of  July,  1881,  and  Dr.  Kenny  said  that  he 
had  been  too  busy  to  keep  the  entries.  I  asked  him 
to  send  the  cheques  and  pass  books  to  enable  me  to 
make  up  the  books  for  him. 

Your  work  then  did  conjmenoe  earlier  than  the  25  th 
of  September  ?  This,  you  say,  was  in  July  ? — Yes  ; 
Dr.  Kenny  told  me  that  he  could  not  make  the 
entries,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  make  them  up 
for  him. 

In  whose  handwriting  is  this  book,  D  4  ? — That  is 
all  my  writing. 

What  material  had  you  froin  Dr.  Kenny  in  order  to 
make  Up  that  book  ? — Probably  old  blocks  and  some 
returned  cheques  and  the  bank  pass-book. 

The  bank  pass-book  would  show  the  money  paid 
into  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — Yes. 

Does  that  book  or  any  of  the  entries  in  it  relate  to 
any  money  received  for  the  Land  League,  apart  from 
the  money  that  passed  through  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — 
No. 

That  books  seems,  then,  to  be  rather  an  echo  of  the 
Hibernan  Bank  account  ?— Exactly. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  that  book  to  deal  with  the 
full  incomings  and  outgoings  of  the  Laud  League  ?— 
There  is  for  that  time. 

There  is  no  debtor  and  creditor  account  P^There  is 
the  debtor  account  to  the  bank . 

Yes,  but  apart  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  account 
•there  is  no  debtot  and  creditor  account  ? — Oh,  no. 

^ere   did   you   get   the   material   for  that  short 


book  ? — I  must  have  got  blocks  of  cheques  and  pass- 
books. 

There  is  an  entry,  "  February  10,  1881,  to  cash, 
£1,000  ;"  on  the  other  side,"  March  15,  1881,  Belief 
Fund,  £500,  March  80,  ditto,  £400  ;  June  4,  J.  E. 
Kenny,  in  lieu  of  cheque  debited  to  Dr.  Kenny  in 
error,  £100  ";  did  you  find  that  £1,000  had  been  paid 
him  ? — I  must  have  from  that  entry.  It  must  have 
appeared  in  the  Hibernian  Bank  account.  I  know 
nothing  of  where  that  sum  of  £1,000  came  from  ;  I 
only  wrote  it  out  as  any  clerk  would  do. 

Now  give  me  the  book  D  3,  which  you  say  was 
kept  by  Phillips.  What  is  the  first  date  of  any  entry  ? 
— October  10.  That  is  a  regular  cash  account,  show- 
ing all  the  outgoings  and  incomings. 

We  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  accounts  prior  to 
October  10,  1881,  except  those  which,  as  I  have 
said,  are  an  echo  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  account  ?— • 
No  ;    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  account. 

Now  let  us  see  the  last  book,  which  you  say  you 
received  from  Dr.  Kenny  ;  in  whose  handwriting  is 
that  ? — I  know  some  of  the  handwriting  is  Brennan's, 
The  first  date  is  the  22d  of  December,  1879.  The 
last  date  on  that  page  is  March  6,  1880.  The  next 
page  seems  to  be  in  Brennan's  handwriting.  The  last 
entry  in  his  writing  seems  to  be  the  5th  of  March, 
1880.  I  think  the  entries  are  written  in  from  day  to 
day,  except  that  the  debit  to  the  bank  was  probably 
written  up  from  some  other  book. 

You  have  got  the  cast  for  the  wfiole  half-year  on 
one  side  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  say,  that  is  probably  written 
in  from  some  other  book. 

In  what  capacity  was  Brennan  placed  at  this  time, 
from  December,  1879,  to  March,  1880  ?— I  do  not 
know,  except  that  I  heard  that  he  was  secretary. 

What  would  you  call  that  book  ? — I  would  call  it  a 
cash-book.  I  think  that  it  would  represent  the  full 
business  transactions  of  the  League  at  that  time. 

Does  it  show  any  daily  cash  receipts  ? — No,  but 
there  are  entries  of  payments  from  day  to  day,  pro- 
bably made  np  from  smallec  books  every  week. 

I  think  this  only  shows  lodgments  in  the  bank  ?— 
Yes. 

That  would  appear  in  the  bank-book  ?— Yes,  bat 
the  bank  does  not  give  all  the  particulars  as  to  whom 
the  cheques  were  paid. 

Surely  the  bank-books  give  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  cheque  is  payable  ?— No,  I  do  not  think 
so  ;    they  only  give  numbers. 

Yes,  you  are  right.  But  as  to  whei:e  the  money 
came  from  this  book  gives  no  information  ? — ^No, 
except  in  odd  cases. 

And  there  is  no  information  as  to  the  purposes  fof 
which  it  was  paid  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  For  instance, 
there  are  entries,  of  £25  to  the  Bev.  M.  Oonway,  so 
much  to  the  Bev.  J.  Carroll,  and  so  on,  and  the  name 
of  the  town  is  given. 

But  beyond  'making  clear  the  name,  of  the  PWiee». 
there  is  no  inf  onuation.  given  ?-r-JSo, 
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Is  tbat  account  anything  beyond  a  lelief  account  ? 
— It  seems  to  be  all  relief. 

Where  is  the  'entry  of  payments  made  on  account  of 
prisoners  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  there  were  any  at 
this  time. 

At  what  date  does  that  book  end  ? — There  is  an 
entry  of  March  23,1881. 

We  know  that  in  July,  1880,  there  were  sums  of  £6 
and  £5  sent  to  Mr.  T.  Harrington  for  defence  of  pri- 
soners ;  however,  I  will  not  trouble  you  on  that  point. 
Now  those  are  all  the  books  you  have  ever  had  in 
your  possession  ?— All  that  I  have  ever  had  to  my  , 
knowledge. 

You  say  Dr.  Kenny  gave  you  one  ? — Yes,  it  came 
into  my  possession  at  that  time. 

Where  did  the  other  three  come  from  ? — I  created 
them  myself  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  think  they 
were  always  kept  by  me  at  my  house  ;  one  was  in 
charge  of  Phillips  for  a  short  time. 

Then  those  are  not  books  which  were  in  the  office  ? 
^There  was  no  office  at  the  time.  The  book  kept  by 
Phillips  must  have  been  in  the  office  when  Mr.  A. 
O'Connor  was  in  charge  for  a  short  time. 

All  the  books  from  the  Laud  League  offices  are  the 
two  books  .you  have  produced,  one  of  which  came 
from  Dr.  Kenny  and  one  from  Phillips  ? — Yes. 

The  other  two  books  are  from  you  ? — Yes. 

What  became  of  those  books  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Land  League  ? — I  had  them  in  my  possession, 
at  least  to  the  time  I  left  Dublin  in  1886,  smd  then 
my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Macready,  had  charge  of 
them.  I  left  Dublin  in  April,  1886,  and  then  he  took 
charge  of  them  until  I  was  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Soames, 
when  I  wrote  to  him  to  send  over  everything  he  had, 
and  those  books  came  over  with  the  other  things 
which  he  had  in  his  possession. 

When  did  they  come  into  your  possession  again  after 
your  brother-in-law  had  had  them  ? — About  October  of 
lasli  year. 

Are  those  all  the  written  documents  and  books 
which  you  had  in  your  possession  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Land  League  relating  to  it  ? — Yes.  Afterwards 
'  I  had  a  whole  pile  of  National  League  books.  Those 
are  the  only  books  my  brother-in-law  had  in  his  pos- 
session belonging  to  me. 

With  respect  to  these  four  books,  do  they  represent 
all  the  documents  of  all  kinds,  papers,  bound  books, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  old  Land  League  which  you 
have  had  in  your  possession  since  its  suppression  ? — 
Certainly.     I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

Is  this  correct,  in  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence,  when  he 
Bays  (reading)  : — 

"  I  have  heard,  my  Lord,  that  after  Mr.  Moloney's 
bankruptcy  he  left  the  country- ;  he  had  to  leave  the 
country,  and  that  he  directed  all  the  papers  in  his 
house  should  be  destroyed  ;  he  had  not  time  to  make 
any  selection,  and  that  the  papers  were  destroyed. 

"  Then  that  seems  fully  to  answer  about  it  ? — That 
he  had  in  his  posession  a  number  of  the  letters  and 
documents  of  the  Land  League  and  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  his  orders  when  he  left  the  country." 


Is  that  correct  f— No,  Mr.  Pamell  must  have  been 
most  incorrectly  informed  ;  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
substance  for  a  word  of  it  ;  I  never  destroyed  a  paper 
or  gave  orders  to  destroy  papers.  About  two  or  three 
years  before  I  destroyed  one  paper  belonging  to  the 
Land  League  ;  that  is  the  only  case.  On  my  oath, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  closing  of  the  Land  League  ; 
what  became  of  the  business  of  the  Land  League 
after  its  suppression  on  the  18ta  of  October  ;  who 
carried  it  on  ?— The  office  was  broken  up ;  I  carried  on 
a  portion  of  the  business  myself. 

In  whose  name  was  the  ban'king  account  ? — In  Dr. 
Kenny's  and  my  own  at  that  time. 

Who  had  power  to  draw  cheques  at  the  time  im- 
mediately after  October  18  ? — Dr.  Kenny  and  myself 
up  to  my  arrest. 

Who  gave  you  power  to  draw  cheques  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;    probably  Dr.  Kenny  arranged  it. 

Had  you  unlimited  discretion  ? — I  think  so,  for  that 
month. 

Did  you  transfer  any  moneys  over  to  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  if  I  did  it  would 
appear  in  that  book. 

Do  you  know  of  an  account  at  the  bank  from 
October  28  to  December  13,  1881,  in  the  name  of 
W.  F.  Moloney  and  Florence  O'Keefe  ;  was  that  a 
Land  League  account  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not  ; 
there  may  have  been  some  small  account  belonging  to 
United  Ireland. 

It  was  not  a  full  account  of  the  Land  League  ? — It 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Land  League. 
iS  Did  you  draw  cheques  in  favour  of  your  wife  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  but  if  I  did  it  will  appear  in  the  books, 
I  did  not  draw  several  cheques  in  favour  of  Mrs, 
Moloney  in  November,  because  I  was  in  gaol  at  the 
time.  My  wife  drew  the  cheques  herself,  I  suppose, 
having  authority  to  do  so  from  Mr.  Pamell,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  League,  which  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  Mrs.  Moloney 
carried  on  the  business  of  the  Land  League  at  that 
time,  as  far  as  this  book  shows. 

Payments  were  made  to  Mrs.  Moloney  between  No- 
vember, 1881,  and  April,  1882,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  £3,000.  Have  you  any  account  show- 
ing how  that  money  was  expended  ?— No.  My  belief 
is  that  organizers  were  being  sent  through  the  country 
at  that  time,  and  that  this  money  went  to  pay  them. 

Surely  some  account  was  kept  of  this  expenditure  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  League  after  I  came  out  of  gaol.  I  was  arrested, 
I  think,  on  the  20th  or  25th  of  November.  I  never 
drew  cheques  for  the  Land  League  after  that  date. 
Some  years  after  my  release,  perhaps  three  or  four,  I 
drew  cheques  for  the  National  League, 

I  see  that  on  October  20,  1881,  there  is  an  entry, 
among  other  things,  of  an  item  of  £20  advanced  te 
Sheridan  to  go  tp  Liverpool,  What  was  that  for  ?— < 
For  the  expenses  of  his  going  over  to  Liverpool  after 
the  suppression  of  the  League,  I  suppose. 
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Did  Sheridan  go  over  in  any  way  in  connexion   with 
the  League  books  ? — I  believe  he  did. 
Let  me  call  yoar  attention  to  this  letter  :—        > 

"  M.  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Dublin. 

"  October  18th,  1881. 
"  Dear  Sir,— Yours  received.  Mr.  O'C.  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London  to-day.  I  willgo  by 
Liverpool,  and  bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace- 
chambers,  and  I  shall  also  instruct  the  men  at.  Liver- 
pool to  return  to  Dublin  as  you  request. 

"  Mr.  O'Connor  wishes  you  to  send  him  a  cheque 
for  £30  on  his  bankers,  Messrs.  Eidgeway  and  Co.,  2, 
Waterloo-place,  London.  This  sum  is  to  enable  us  to 
pay  our  way  as  we  go  on. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  H.  Campbell." 

KeadinE;  that  with  the  information  we  have,  can  you 
give  their  Lordships  any  information  as  to  what 
Sheridan  went  to  Liverpool  for  ? — I  cannot.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  journey. 

Who  directed  you  to  make  that  advance  to  Sheridan  ? 
—I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  those  books  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  letter  were  ? — Not  the  least.  Several 
sums  that  appear  from  the  books  to  have  been  paid  to 
me  were  expended  for  Land  League  purposes. 

That  shows  that  the  Land  League  had  been  carried 
on  somehow  or  another  after  its  suppression  ? — Oh,  yes. 

A  number  of  documents  have  been  put  in  bearing 
your  initials,  "  W.  F.  M."  I  want  to  know  what 
ofHcial  part  you  took  with  regard  to  those  documents, 
and  why  they  bear  your  initials  ?  I  will  give  you  an 
instance.  Here  is  a  letter,  dated  October  I'd,  1881, 
from  William  Dociss  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Clarke  which  runs 
\hus  :  — 

"  Be  Boycotting  Case. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Defend  the  parties  and  the  League 
will  contribute  £2  towards  the  expenses." 

That  is  endorsed  in  rei  ink.  "  Passed  £2.  W.  P.M., 
4th  November,  1881."  \yhat  was  the  course  of  busi- 
ness that  caused  you  to  put  your  initials  upon  that 
docnment  ? — I  suppose  that  I  signed  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  and  then  initialled  it. 

Here  is  another  document  with  the  endorsement, 
"  Passed  £5.  W.  F.  M."  Did  you  have  to  bear  the 
resifcnsibility  of  determining  whether  that  £5  was  to 
be  paid  or  not  ? — No,  I  had  merely  to  draw  the  cheque 
for  the  amoont.  Probably  it  was  sent  to  me  by 
M'Gough.  The  fact  of  his  sending  it  to  me  would  have 
been  sufficient  authority  to  me  to  pay  the  £5  out  of 
the  Land  League  funds  at  that  time^  I  did  not  bother 
to  see  what  the  money  was  required  for. 

Do  you  know  who  passed  these  accounts  before  you 
took  npon  yourself  that  duty  ? — Mr.  M'Gough,  I 
believe. 

I  mean  who  passed  the  accounts  before  you  went 
there  ? — I  do  not  know — the  executive,  I  suppose.  I 
otily  acted  upon  the  executive  on  one  occasion. 

Did  the  executive  exist  as  an  executive  after  the 
suppression  of  the  League  ? — No.  They  had  only  one 
meeting   after  Mr.   Farnell's  arrest.    The  executive 


consisted  of  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  Dr.  Kenny, 
and  one  or  two  more,  I  think. 

Who  was  it  that  delegated  to  you  the  power  of 
drawing  these  cheques  and  of  passing  these  accounts 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  ? — Either 
Mr.  Paruell  or  Dr.  Kenny,    . 

We  know  that  large  sums  were  drawn  in  favour  of 
the  Ladles' Land  League  ;  did  you  draw  those  cheques  ? 
— I  cannot  find  any  such  cheques  entered  here. 

Who  was  drawing  cheques  at  the  time  you  were  in 
prison  ? — Mrs.  Moloney,  I  think. 

Had  she  power  to  draw  cheques  for  such  large  sums 
as  £3,500  ? — She  had  power  to  draw  such  cheques  as 
were  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  League,  but  I 
did  not  think  that  she  had  drawn  cheques  for  such 
large  sums  as  that. 

We  have  in  this  account  cheques  drawn  in  favour  of 
Mrs.  Famell,  Miss  Anna  Farnell,  Miss  O'Leary,  and 
Miss  Stritoh  to  the  amounts  of  £200,  £3,500,  £2,600, 
and  £2,000  respectively.  Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  how  that  money  was  expended  ? — I 
cannot.  Those  cheques  are  in  Mrs.  Moloney's  hand- 
writing.    They  were  drawn  in  March,  1882. 

Why  were  not  the  cheques  drawn  by  the  treasurer  ? — 
Because  he  had  ceased  to  be  treasurer.  There  was  no 
Men's  Land  League  at  that  time,  and  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  was  doing  the  work. 

Why  had  your  wife  power  to  draw  these  large 
cheques  when  Dr.  Kenny  came  out  of  prison  in  Febru- 
ary, 18§2  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  had  no  documents 
belonging  to  the  League  except  the  No-rent 
Manifestoes,  which  I  returned.  I  returned  everything 
belonging  to  the  League,  except  the  furniture,  to  the 
League  officers. 

By  Mr.  Sexton. — I  was  subpoenaed  on  the  part  of 
The  Time$  to  appear  here.  I  received  the  subpcena 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  Commission,  nearly 
a  year  ago.  The  subpoena  did  not  call  upon  me  to 
produce  any  documents.  I  attended  here  from  day  to 
day  for  six  months.  Mr.  Soames  was  aware  that  I 
was  in  Court.  I  called  upon  him  twice  to  get  my 
expenses.  They  have  not  yet  been  all  paid.  Mr, 
Soames  never  called  upon  me  to  give  him 
information.  I  was  always  prepared  to  produce 
the  books,  which  are  now  before  the  Court. 
I  have  always  been  as  ready  to  produce  these 
books  or  to  give  any  information  in  my  possession 
to  Mr.  Soames  as  to  Mr.  Lewis,  but  I  was  never 
asked  to  do  so.  As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me 
Mr.  Quinn  was  never  anything  more  than  a  leading 
clerk  in  the  Land  League  office  while  Mr.  Bren- 
nan  was  acting  as  secretary.  My  impression  is 
that  when  Mr.  Brennan  was  arrested  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Act  Mr.  Quinn  simply  undertook  the  duties 
of  secretary  pending  Mr.  Brennan's  release.  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  has  been  alluded  to,  is  an  Englishman, 
and  has  served  in  the  Army.  These  facts  were  known 
in  the  League  offices,  where  he  was  employed. 

Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  evidence  concerning 
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any  som  of  money  intrasted  to  Mr.  Fbillips  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Land  League  ? 

SiK  H.  James.— As  Mr.  Phillips  is  eoinj:  to  be 
called,  any  questions  relating  to  his  character  can  be 
put  to  him  when  he  is  in  the  box. 

The  President. — The  mles  of  eridence  do  not  per- 
mit  the  question  to  be  put  to  this  witness. 

By  Mr.  Sexton. — The  books  in  Conrt  do  not  show 
the  expenditure  of  £10,000  transferred  to  the  Mansion- 
house  Fund  for  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants  ;  nor  do 
they  show  the  £75,000  expended  by  the  Ladies'  Land 
League.  Boaghly  speaking  the  books  produced  show 
the  expenditure  of  £140,000.  I  hare  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  any  books  relating  to  Land  League 
accounts  except  tho.se  which  I  have  banded  in.  After 
Mr.  Bgan's  departure  to  Paris  in  February,  1881,  no 
cash  books  were  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  League.  No 
record  of  financial  matters  was  kept  by  Dr.  Kenny, 
only  the  blocks  of  counterfoil  cheques.  After  Mr. 
Dgan's  departure  no  cash  records  were  kept  until  I 
began  to  keep  books  in  June.  The  period  elapsing 
between  February  and  June  was  one  of  great  confa- 
sion,  Mr.  Dillon  being  arrested  in  April  and  Mr. 
Brennan  in  May.  Owing  to  my  illness  in  July  the 
books  got  behind,  bat  on  my  resuming  work  in  Octo- 
ber I  went  on  with  them.  By  reason  of  toy  illness 
there  was,  therefore,  no  record  daring  a  few  months. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Brennan,  the  secretary  of  the 
League,  was  in  prison.  I  am  quite  snre  that  no  record 
was  kept  when  1  was  unable  to  do  it,  as  Dr.  Eenny 
was  away  from  June  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  a  busy 
professional  man  and  had  not  time  to  attend  to  the 
books.  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  books  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League.  When  Mr.  O'Brien  was  in  prison  an 
account  was  opened  in  the  names  of  myself  and 
another  for  the  purpose  of  United  Ireland.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League.  I  was  engaged 
as  buyer  in  a  large  commercial  business,  and  X  could 
only  attend  to  the  League  accounts  in  the  evening. 
When  application  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  M'Gough  and 
the  legal  gentlemen  of  the  League  as  regards  payments 
for  the  defence  of  prisoners,  I  did  not  examine  into 
the  matters,  but  paid  what  was  required.  I  am  quite 
sure  thab  not  a  penny  of  money  that  has  passed  through 
my  hands  or  those  of  Mrs.  Moloney  at  any  period  was 
expended  for  any  illegitimate  or  questionable  purpose. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  penny  of  League  money  was  ever 
used  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  commission  of 
crime  or  offences  in  any  degree,  or  in  rewarding  any 
person  for  having  committed  any  such  offences.  I 
have  never  sanctioned  such  an  expenditure  nor  have  I 
heard  any  suggestion  that  such  an  expenditure  should 
be  made. 

You  have  been  asked  concerning  Mr.  Pearson,  who 
lived  in  Blessington-streot  ? — I  believe  he  did,  but  I 
have  no  knowledjje. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  any  member  of  Parlia- 
ment lived  in  the  house.  Are  you  aware  that  I  did  not 
live  with  Mr.  Pearson  in  BlessingtoQ-street,    but  that 


the  house  in   which  I   lived   was  that   of  his  father  in 
Frederick-street  ? — I  believe  so. 

By  Sib  H.  James. — I  never  communicated  to  Mr. 
Soames  the  fact  that  I  was  in  possession  of  Land 
League  books,  because  he  did  not  ask  me.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Soames  on  two  or  three  different  occasions,  and 
had  he  asked  me  I  should  have  told  him  that  I  had  the 
books.  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Soames  personally,  and  I  did 
not  put  the  advisers  of  The  Times  in  possession  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  the  books.  I  communicated  the  fact 
to  Mr.  Lewis  some  months  ago.  Previously  I  had 
told  Mr.  T.  Harrington  of  it.  I  told  him  that  I  bad 
four  books,  which  I  believed  contained  all  the  entries 
and  the  cash  payments  of  the  Land  League. 

I  want  to  ask  you  whether  any  money  was  applied 
for  the  purposes  to  which  a  letter  of  Mr.  Doriss's  re- 
lates ? — I  do  not  know  Mr.  Doriss's  handwriting. 

Sib  H.  James. — The  letter,  my  Lord,  has  been 
proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  William  Doriss, 
and  is  set  out  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Louden.  This 
is  the  letter  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  executive  are  anxious  to  give  you 
some  assistance  in  the  case.  They  have  directed  me 
to  send  year  statement  to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire 
what  the  costs  of  the  bail  motion  would  be.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  the  friends  of  the  .prisoners  should 
subscribe  half  the  expense.— Yours  faithfully." 
The  endorsement  upon  the  letter  by  Mr.  Butterfield  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  Three  men  are  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  intimida- 
tion and  housebreaking,  waiting  their  trial  at  Mullin- 
gar  Assizes  the  5th  December.  I  must  have  a  promise 
that  a  grant  will  be  made  for  their  families,  and  they 
will  be  defended  by  counsel  sent  by  executive.  £2 
each  would  "—the  word  "  be  "  is  left  out—"  £2 
each  would  be  well  received,  and  they  are  really  de- 
serving. 8th  November,  1881 — John  Butterfield.  The 
prisoners  are  seven  weeks  in  gaol." 
Can  you  tell  me  who  would  draw  cheques  for  the 
League  at  that  time  ? — I  should  sign  cheques  at  that 
time. 

Was  any  cheque  drawn  to  Mr.  Butterfield  or  any  one 
else  for  £2  to  each  of  these  men  ? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  entry  in  one  of 
the  League's  books  that  have  been  put  in — "  Novem- 
ber le,  J.  J.  Butterfield,  £6."  In  whose  handwriting 
is  that  ?— It  is  not  mine.  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Phillips's. . 

What  would  that  entry  refer  to  ?— I  have  no  idea, 
but  the  cash  book  would  explain.  (After  examining 
the  book . )  I  find  that  the  book  is  not  written  up  by 
Phillips  beyond  November  12.  The  entries  ceased 
four  days  before  this  item  would  occur. 

Looking  at  this  letter,  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
the    particulars    of    the    case  f — No. 

In  March,  1886,  you  became  trustee,  with  Mr. 
Biggar  and  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  of  a  banking  account 
at  the  National  Bank  in  England  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  have  an  account  in  England  at  the  National 
Bank  before  that  ? — I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that. 
Mr.  Lewis  at  any  date  earlier  than  that  of  his  letter 
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to  you  had  any  knowledge  that  you  had  any  books  in 
your  possession  ? — I  have  not. 

Tou  gave  Mr.  Lewis  the  books  a  few  days  before 
they  were  produced  in  this  Court  ? — I  did. 

With  regard  to  the  allegations  as  to  the  League 
funds  being  used  for  the  defence  of  prisoners,  do  you 
consider  that  when  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  the 
innocence'  of  the  persons  accused,  or  the  possibility 
of  their  not  having  a  fair  trial,  that  that  is  a  case  for 
using  the  money  of  the  League  to  defend  them  ? 

The  Pbesidbkt. — That  is  a  matter  for  argument, 
Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  will  not  press  the  matter,  my  Lord. 

SiK  H.  Jambs. — I  think,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  right 
1  should  call  attention  to  a  statement  Iha  Mr.  Lewis 
made,  as  doubtless  it  can  be  explained.  It  is  better 
that  the  point  should  not  be  left  in  doubt.  Mr. Lewis 
says  :  — 

"  When  did  you  first  know  that  Mr.  Moloney  had 
been  the  person  who  was,  according  to  Mr.  Kenny's 
affidavit,  supposed  to  have  received  the  books  in 
October,  1881  ?— Whon  I  read  that  affidavit. 

"  When  may  I  take  that  to  have  been  ? — Before  it 
was  filed. 

"  Then  I  may  take  that  to  have  been  evidently 
about  the  month  of  October,  1888  ?— Certainly." 


Mr.  George  Lewis  was  then  recalled.  In  reply  to 
Sir  H.  James,  he  said, — What  I  have  said  previously 
is  perfectly  correct.  In  consequence  of  a  communi- 
cation from  my  agent  in  Ireland  I  was  under  the  same 
impression  as  Mr.  Soames  with  regard  to  the  books, 
and  until  the  books  were  inquired  for  by  their  Lord- 
ships I  did  not  coromunicate  with  Mr,  Moloney.  I 
then  asked  him  to  call,  and  when  I  saw  him  asked  if 
he  had  any  .books,  and  finding  he  had  I  obtained  them. 
I  knew  in  October,  1888, that  the  books  had  gone  into 
Mr.  Moloney's  possession,  but  I  did  not  know  that  he 
still  had  them. 

May  I  ask  you,  having  read  that  affidavit  in  October, 
1888,  did  you  believe  Moloney  had  these  books  ? — No. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? — No. 

You  knew  Moloney  was  connected  with  the  National 
Laud  League  and  that  he  was  not  unfriendly  to  you  ? 
— I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  inquired  of  him,  but  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Harrington  did  not  make  any  communication  to 
you  ? — No,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  case. 


Mr.  Miller,  manager  of  the  Charing-cross  branch  of 
the  National  Bank, was  re-called  and  examined  by  the 
ATTOBNBT-GfENEBAL.  He  said,— I  find  that  an  ac- 
count was  opened  with  us  on  October  22,  1880, by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Redmond.  Both  the  Messrs.  Bedmond  had  ac- 
counts with  us.  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
accounts  with  Mr,  J.  E.  Bedmond. 

Now,  will  yon  give  me  the  date  on  which  the  last 
destraction   of   books  took  place  ?— The  cashier  who 


had  instructions  from  the  deputy-chairman  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  books  is  in  attendance, and  he  will  be 
able  to  give  you  the  date  when  the  books  were 
destroyed.  We  kept  a  record  of  the  documents  that 
were  de'stroyed.  The  cashier  has  it  with  him.  I 
cannot  tell  you  when  Mr.  Biggar  first  asked  for  a 
copy  of  his  account.  It  was  some  time  this  year.  I 
do  not  know  when. 

Mr.  Biggar. — You  told  us  yesterday  that  you 
destroyed  certain  books.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether 
any  of  the  parties  charged  made  any  application  to 
you  as  to  the  destruction  of  any  of  these  books  ? — 
Certainly  not.  We  had  not  destroyed  any  books  for 
eight  years.  There  was  a  large  accumulation,  and  we 
had  instructions  to  destroy  them. 

The  ATTOKSrEYrGEHEEAL. — Have  you  been  able  to 
trace  that  cheque  for  £32  I  asked  you  about  ? — I  have 
not.  I  have  made  no  inquiries  about  it  at  the  head 
ofSce. 

You  said  you  would  give  me  the  dates  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Mr.  Biggar  in  transmitting  money  to  Ire- 
land ? — Yes,  I  have  them  here. 

Witness  then  handed  the  Attorney^General  a  book, 
from  which  the  learned  gentleman  read  the  follow- 
ing :— "  19  February,  1880,  Loughrea,  Mr.  M.  G. 
Smythe,  £91  ;  26  February,  1881,  Loughrea,  Mr.  M. 
G.  Smythe,  £21  ;  7  April,  1881,  Newbridge,  Nicholas 
Fray,  £21  14s.  6d.  ;  3  May,  1886,  Edward  Walsh, 
Waterford,  £10  ;  17  April,  1886,  Henry  Campbell,  F. 
Marshall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  £11  5s.  ;  17  April, 
1886,  Henry  Campbell,  Stephen  Quinn,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  £12  5s.  lid." 

The  President.— I  do  not  quite  follow  this.  What 
is  the  point  you  are  aiming  at  ? 

The  Attokney-GeneeAl.— The  only  point  I  am 
aiming  at  is  to  see  that  your  Lordships  get  full  infor- 
mation of  the  transactions  between'Mr.  Biggar,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  others  and .  the  National  Bank  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  order. 

Mr.  Biggar. — These  transactions,  my  Lord,  are  of  a 
purely  private  nature,  and  have  no  reference  whatever 
to  this  inquiry. 

The  Pbesident.— I  have  often  said  before  that  if 
these  accounts  do  relate  to  private  matters  we  shall 
not  examine  them. 

Mr.  Campbell. — With  regard  to  my  account,  my 
Lords,  not  so  much  as  one  penny  has  ever  nassed 
through  it  for  any  purpose  that  was  not  of  a  purely 
private  and  personal  nature. 

The  Attoenby-Genebal.— If  the  statement  is  made 
before  your  Lordships — and  I  have  no  moans  of  sug- 
gesting the  contrary — that  an  account  was  a  purely 
private  account,  I  should  accept  the  statement  at 
once.  I  only  want  to  prove  that  the  transactions  were 
not  purely  private.  No  copy  of  Mr.  Campbell's  ac- 
count has  ever  been  taken  in  any  way. 

The  Pbesident.— Very  well.  I  have  one  obser- 
vation to  make  as  to^  the  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr.  Biggar  as  to  whether  he  or  any  of  hia 
associates  had  req^ieeted  tbat  the   books  ehoold  be 
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destroyed.  Mr.  Tatham  stated  he  suggested  to  those 
in  authority  at  the  bank  that  they  should  take  care 
not  to  destroy  any  books  that  might  have  a  bearing  on 
this  inquiry.  That  ought  not  to  be  left  in  obscurity, 
and  of  course  we  wish  to  have  an  assurance  that  that 
suggestion  was  regarded.  (To  witness.)  Were  any 
books  that  had  any  bearing  on  this  inquiry  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  P 

The  Attoenet-Gbnbbal.— I  was  going  to  put  that 
question  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  my  Lord,  the  gentleman  who, 
this  witness  says,  was  responsible. 

Mr.  Sexton  (to  witness). — I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  you  are  often 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  an  accumulation  of  books  ? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

I  understand  a  longer  period  than  usual  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  destruction  of  books  ? — Yes. 

And  that  the  accumulation  came  to  over  two  tons  in 
weight  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas  William  Tyrrell  was  then  called.  In 
answer  to  the  Attobney-Gbnkeal  he  said, — I  re- 
ceived instructions  for  the  destruction  of  the  books  on 
December  10,  1888,  from  the  deputy-chairman,  Mr. 
Devitt.  Those  instructions  were  carried  into  effect 
in  February,  1889  ;  the  exact  date  was  February  20, 
I  think.  I  selected  the  books  to  be  destroyed,  I 
have  no  idea  when  Messrs.  Spain  commenced  their 
examination  of  the  National  Bank  books. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  inspection  of  the  books 
began  in  November  of  last  year,  or  whether  any  ap- 
plication was  made  for  inspection  about  that  time  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  The  ledger  and  cash-book  were 
not  destroyed.  They  never  have  been.  They  are  still  in 
existence.  The  T^iiste-books  were  destroyed.  They 
contained  particulars  of  the  credits  paid  in.  They 
show  where  the  money  was  sent  from  and  the  banks 
o]>  which  cheques  were  drawn.  They  show  foreign 
banks.  If  there  were  a  remittance  from  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  that  would  appear.  In  the  cash-book  such 
transactions  are  entered  in  a  lump  sum. 

Was  any  correspondence  destroyed  ?  Any  letters  or 
covering  letters  ? — Oh,  no.  Letters  remitting  money 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  bank. 

Just  tell  us  what  books  were  destroyed  ? — This 
book  contiains  a  list  of  them  (handing  book  to  counsel). 

The  Attoenbt-Genekal  read  the  list,  and  con- 
tinued.— Then  you  have  no  information  now  left  with 
the  bank  which  would  enable  you  to  say  from  what 
source  any  remittance  came  ? — No,  not  prior  to  1883. 
The  waste-books  to  October,  1883,  were  destroyed. 

The  PEBaiDENT. — Was  it  to  you  that  Mr.  Tatham 
gave  the  caution -not  to  destroy  anything  that  might 
be  called  for  in  this  inquiry  ? — Mr.  Devitt  gave  me 
instructions  to  that  effect.  Mi.  Tatham  did  not  give 
me  the  caution. 

The  Attobnby-Genekaii. — What  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  that  no  documents  connected  with  this  case 
should  be  destroyed  ?— Nothing  later  than  1883  was 
destroyed.  I  thought  that  would  leave  a  good  margin, 


because  the  accounts  which  I  understood  were  in  ques- 
tion did  not  commence  uutil  1886. 

There  was  a  payment,  "  per  P.  Egan,"  of  £176  on 
February  16,  1883.  Have  you  got  the  letter  which 
would  advise  that  payment  by  Egan  ? — It  does  not 
follow  that  that  was  paid  in  by  letter. 

Have  you  got  the  paying-in  slip  ? — No. 

Have  you  any  information  in  the  bank  as  to  how 
that  was  paid  in  ? — No. 

Taking  that  as  a  representative  entry,  what  steps 
were  taken  to  see  whether  the  documents  destroyed 
might  be  material  ?— The  payment  you  havementioned 
was  to  Mr.  Healy's  private  account.  We  did  not  con- 
sider that  that  was  m  question  at  all.  We  dated  the 
material  documents  from  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
the  account  in  1886. 

Does  it  not  amount  to  this — that  there  was  no 
examination  of  the  documents  prior  to  1886  ? — Exactly, 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  letters  received  in  con- 
nexion with  any  such  payment  as  I  have  mentioned 
would  not  have  been  destroyed  ? — Exactly.  Assuming 
that  there  are  other  remittances  from  Egan  of  an 
earlier  date,  the  same  answer  would  apply.  If  such 
a  remittance  came  by  letter,  the  letter  would  be  in 
existence.  I  have  not  looked  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  letters  from  Mr.  Egan. 

J  think  you  will  find  there  are  other  payments  in  by 
letter.  I  think  you  will  find  one  of  £122.  Are  those 
documents  in  existence  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so,  as 
letters  received. 

Mr.  Sexton. — So  far  as  you  know,  this  was  an  absa> 
lutely  private  account  of  Mr.  Healy's  ? — Yes. 

The  ATTOENEY-GBifEEAL.— Were  you  asked  for  thafj 
Egan  letter  ? — I  was  not  asked  for  it.  It  was  not 
asked  for  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Pebsident. — Did  you  suggest  the  date  prior  to 
which  the  documents  should  be  destroyed  ?— Yes,  my 
Lord. 

And  Mr.  Devitt  assented  to  it  ?— Yes. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  you  a  caution  not  to 
destroy  anything  that  might  have  a  bearing  on  this 
inquiry  ? — Y'es. 

I  must  point  out  that  you  do  not  seem  to  have  acted 
on  that  caution,  because  you  seem  to  have  destroyed 
documents  prior  to  a  particular  date  without  inquiring 
whether  they  had  any  bearing  on  this  case. — The 
account  of  Mr.  Healy  had  been  closed  for  some  time, 
and  I  dated  the  documents  that  might  be  required  from 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Biggar  and  M'Carthy 
account  in  1886. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal.— No  copy  of  this  account 
of  Mr.  Healy  has  been  taken  at  all.  I  wished  to  as- 
certain what  course  was  taken  in  order  to  observe  the 
caution  as  to  the  preservation  of  documents,  and  also 
to  get  at  the  Egan  letter.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
the  head  ofSce  kindly  produce  the  signature-book  ? 

Mr.  Whelan,  the  manager  of  the  head  office,  accord- 
ingly produced  the  book. 

Alexander   J,   FtuUips    was   then    called    by  thO' 
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Attornet-Genebal,  but  before  his  examiDation  com- 
menced, 

The  FBEsrDEKT  said,— In  the  absence  of  connsel  on 
the  other  side,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
ask  you  a  question  yon  would  have  been  asked  by 
them— namely,  what  is  youi  object  in  calling  this 
witness  ? 

The  Attorkbt-Gknekal.— Certainly,  my  Lord.  In 
the  course  of  the  obserrations  made  iby  Sir  Charles 
Bussell  in  his  opening,  and  on  three  occasions, pointedly, 
in  the  course  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Parnell 
when  giving  his  evidence,  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Phillips  had  stolen  Land  League  papers  and  handed 
them  over  to  The  Times,  and  also  that  a  selection 
was  made  of  .the  papers  handed  over.  I  desire  to  pnt 
before  your  Lordships  the  story  of  what  exactly  the 
Land  League  papers  are  which  came  into  Mr.  Soames's 
possession,  and  how  they  came  through  Mr.  Phillips. 
The  books  have  been  produced  in  circiunstances  with 
which  your  Lordships  are  now  familiar.  I  desire  to 
get  from  Mr.  Phillips  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
existence  of  certain  books  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
to  the  books  produced  in  the  course  of  the  defendants' 
case,  of  which  I  had  no  notice  prior  to  the  time  when 
they  were  produced  in  Court.  Those  are  the  parti- 
cular matters  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Phillips  about. 

The  PKE3IDENT.— Very  well. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with.  In  answer  to  the  Attoeney-Gekbral 
be  said, — I  am  an  accountant,  and  have  been 
engaged  as  such  about  15  or  16  years.  In  October, 
1881,  I  was  in  the  employment  of  Kevans  and  Kean, 
public  accountants  in  Dublin.  I  had  been  with  them 
for  about  four  years.  I  remember  being  sent  to  the 
Land  League  ofBces  by  the  firm  in  1881.  Some  12 
months  before  another  clerk  had  gone.  I  went  on 
October  10,  1881.  I  was  sent  to  see  Mr.  A,  O'Connor 
in  Upper  Sackville-street,  and  I  received  instructions 
from  him  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  books.  I  received 
instructions  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any 
former  books.  I  was  instructed  to  open  a  cash-book 
and  ledger.  This,  one  oi  four  League  books  that  have 
been  produced,  is  the  cash-book  I  opened  on  October 
10,  1881.  The  entries  continue  down  to  November 
12,  1881,  after  the  suppression  of  the  League.  The 
whole  of  these  entries  were  made,  I  believe,  by  me. 
That  is  a  cash-book  posted  to  a  ledger.  The  cash- 
book  entries  were  made  from  the  counterfoils  of 
cheques  and  from  memoranda  authorizing  pay- 
ments. There  was  a  ledger  into  which  these 
entries  were  posted.  I  posted  them  myself.  I  can- 
not remember  whether  it  was  a  new  ledger  or  an  old 
one.  My  impression  is  that  I  began  by  posting  new 
accounts  into  an  old  ledger. 

Where  was  the  work  done  first  ?— At  the  offices  of 
the  Land  League  in  Sackville-street.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Land  League  it  was  done  for  the  most 
part  in  Mr.  Moloney's  house  in  Mountjoy-square . 
Occasionally  the  entries  were  made  by  me  at  my  own 
bpuse. 


From  whom  did  you  obtain  the  docmfients  that 
enabled  you  to  make  the  entries  between  October  19 
and  November  12  ? — They  came  from  Mr.  Moloney 
and  from  the  organizers  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  I 
used  to  receive  a  sackful  of  papers  every  morning  at 
my  house  or  Mr.  Moloney's. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  League  the  business 
was  carried  on  partly  at  your  house  and  partly  at 
Moloney's  house  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  the  extent  of  my 
knowledge.  The  documents  which  came  into  my  pos- 
session in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  1  filed  and 
kept.  I  kept  all  documents  in  connexion  with  which 
I  paid  money.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  such 
documents  were  filed  at  my  house. 

When  the  business  was  transacted  at  Moloney's 
house  what  was  done  with  the  documents  ? — I  believe 
Mr.  Moloney  passed  the  vouchers  for  the  cheques  to 
be  drawn  and  that  I  took  the  documents_to  my  own 
house. 

Do  you  identify  this  book  (handing  another  of  the 
books  to  witness)  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  opened  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Land  League  by  Mr.  Moloney  with 
five  debit  entries.  I  first  saw  it  in  Mr.  Moloney's 
house.  He  first  produced  it  to  me.  I  afterwards 
made  entries  in  the  book  myself.  This  was  simply  an 
account  to  check  the  bank  account. 

How  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League 
did  you  begin  to  make  entries  ? — Three  or  four  days 
afterwards  at  Moloney's  house. 

Prom  what  documents  did  you  make  entries  in  this 
book  ? — From  cheque-books. 

Down  to  what  date  did  you  continue  to  make 
entries  ? — Down  to  November  22. 

You  were  arrested  as  a  suspect,  I  believe,  on  No- 
vember 25.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  entries 
after  that  ? — Some  of  tbem  are  in  Mr.  Moloney's 
handwriting,  and  then  follow  some  in  Mrs.  Moloney's. 
'Then  there  are  others  in  Mr.  Moloney's. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  last  entry  ?— August  31, 
1882. 

Is  this  book  exclusively  a  book  kept  to  check  the 
banker's  accounts  ? — Yes. 

It  is  not  a  cash-book  ? — No.  It  seems  to  be  made 
up  from  the  counterfoils  of  cheques.  It  is  not  posted 
to  a  ledger.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  cash- 
book  that  I  opened. 

Now  look  at  this  third  book — the  relief  account 
book.  Do  you  recognize  it  ? — I  belieye  I  took  this 
book  away  from  the  Land  League  office  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  League. 

Is  any  entry  in  the  book  in  your  handwriting  ?— I 
believe  not. 

Do  you  recognize  any  handwriting  in  it  besides  Mr. 
Brennan's  ?— There  are  the  initials  "  O'B." 

Are  those  the  initials  of  a  clerk  who  was  in  the 
employment  of  Messrs.  Kevans  and  Kean  ? — Yes  ; 
they  are  the  initials  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  went  to  the 
League  offices  about  12  months  before  I  did. 

Then  the  items  in  this  book  which   appear  to  have 
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been  examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  have  his  initials  against 
them  ? — Yes. 

In  whose  handwriting  is  the  expenses  account  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

You  do  not  recollect  anything  about  that  book  ex- 
cept that  you  think  you  took  it  for  safety  to  your  own 
place  ? — That  is  so. 

When  arrested  did  you  leave  the  other  books  about 
which  you  have  given  evidence  at  Moloney's  house  ? 
-They  were  at  my  own  house. 
,  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  the  relief  account 
book  which  I  have  just  shown  you  ? — That  was 
amongst  the  books  whch  I  took  to  my  house  for 
safety.  It  was  in  my  possession  until  I  was  arrested. 

Do  you  know  when  it  left  your  house  ? — I  believe 
my  wife  gave  it  up. 

Now  look  at  the  fourth  book.  Do  you  recognize 
that  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  I  had  that  in  my  house  also. 
I  believe  the  entries  are  in  Mr.  Moloney's  handwrit- 
ing. I  do  not  recognize  any  handwriting  there  except  hi». 
Now  what  happened  when  the  League  was  supr 
pressed  ?  Do  you  remember  going  to  Holyhead  on 
October  IS  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  exact  date, but  I 
went  to  Holyhead  about  that  time.  I  saw  Mr.  A. 
O'Connor  and  Mr.  Biggar  there,  at  the  Great  Western 
Hotel.  Mr.  Biggar  returned  to  Kingstown  with  me. 
He  went  to  an  hotel,  where  he  waited  .for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  he  drove  to  Mr.  Moloney's.  I  had 
previously  gone  to  Mr.  Moloney'*  from  Kingstown  to 
report  Mr.  Biggar's  arrival.  Mr.  Biggar  returned  to 
5.olyhead  the  same  night.  I  was  amongst  the  party  who 
saw  him  off. 

When  the  League  was  suppressed  you  remained  in 
the  position  which  you  had  occupied  up  to  that  time  ? 
— Yes.  Messrs.  Kevans  andEean  threw  up  the  whole 
business  when  the  League  was  suppressed,  but  I  re- 
mained on.taking  the  risks  which  they  refused  to  run. 
Was  anything  done  with  the  books  and  papers  that 
were  in  the  office  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  ? — 
Yes.    I  heard  afterwards  that  they  were  all  removed. 

Never  mind    what   you   heard.    Did   you    see  any- 
body doing  anything  with  the  books  and  papers  ?— No. 
Who  were  the  clerks  employed    by  the    League    at 
the    time     of     the     suppression   ? — Pearson,      Tighe, 
O'Donoghue,  Farragher,  and  Burton. 

Who  was  Doriss  ?— He  was  the  clerk  employed  in 
the  legal  department. 

Was  Harrison  in  the  service  of  the  League  ?— He 
was  a  kind  of  ex-officio  member,  who  came  to  the 
office  shortly  before  the  suppression.  He  was  not  a 
clerk.    He  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  A.  O'Connor. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Was  a  man  named 
Clifford  there  ?— Yes. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal. — What  was  his  position  ? 
— He  was  an  ordinary  clerk,  earning  £1  or  £1  5s.  a 
week.  • 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 
On   its  reassembling,    the  Attobney-Geneeal  con- 
tinued his  examination  of  the  witness. 
I  have  to  ask  you  about  certain  documents.    Will 


you  just  look  at  that  document  and  tell  me  in  whose 
handwriting  that  is  ?  (Document  handed  to  witness.) 
— I  do  not  know. 

Whose  do  you  think  it  to  be  ? — I  cannot  be  sure 
about  it. 

Whose  do  you  think  it  to  be  ? — It  looks  like  Far- 
ragher's. 

Whose  is  this  ?  (Handing  another  document  to  wit- 
ness.)—The  first  handwriting  in  that  letter  is  that  of 
Mr.  O'Donoghue.  He  is  the  man  I  referred  to  as  being 
a  clerk  ;  there  is  another  handwriting  there  I  do 
not  remember. 
Do  you  mean  under  the  name  of  Tighe  ?— Yes. 
Where  did  these  two  documents  come  from  ? — From 
me. 

When  did  you  find  them  ? — They  came  into  my  pos- 
session in  the  ordinary  course. 

When  did  you  know  they  were  in  your  possession  ; 
how  long  ago  did  you  discover  them  ? — When  I  went 
back  to  Dublin  a  few  weeks  ago  and  tried  to  destroy 
a  lot  of  useless  docun)ents  I  had  in  my  possession  I 
found  these.  I  was  removing  from  Ireland  to  London, 
and  when  I  went  back  I  found  these  documents  among 
my  old  papers.  I  believe  I  found  this  before  I  over- 
hauled my  dociunents. 

The  one  that  you  say  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Far- 
ragher is  on  Irish  National  League  paper.  There  are 
two  lists  of  documents  on  it  ;  was  the  first  addressed 
"  17,  Arranmoro-avenue,  Philsboro  "  ? — Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Pearson's  address  20,  North  Frederick- 
street  ? — Yes. 

Was  Denis  O'Donoghue's  address  10,  Lower  Abbey- 
street  ? — Yes. 

Was  James  Tighe's  address  4,  Talbot-place  ?— I  do 
not  remember. 

Is  there  anything  in  your  recollection  about  any  of 
these  four  persons  having  any  documents  given  them 
to  take  away  or  take  care  of  ? — I  remember  beine 
told  to  take  a  list  of  documents  they  had  in  their 
possession  and  go  and  see  them. 

From  each  of  them  ? — Yes.  I  believe  I  went  to 
Pearson's  house  and  that  was  all. 

You  went  to  Pearson's  house  ? — I  do  not    remembet  ' 
going  to  all  ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Did  you  see  this  list  at  that  time  or  not  ?— Oh,  I 
got  the  list  of  course  before  I  went. 
Did  you  get  all  four  lists  ?— Yes. 
I  understand  you  to  say  these  documents  were 
handed  to  you  by  the  four  people  reciting  the  docu- 
ments they  had.  I  suppose  you  do  not  remember  with- 
out reference  to  the  documents  what  Tigte  had  ? 

The  PBESIDBNT.-Will  you  let  me  see  them  first  ? 
(Documents  handed  to  his  Lordship.)  Which  is  the 
one  said  to  be  in  Farragher's  handwriting  ? 

The  Attorney-General  indicated  the  document 
referred  to. 

The  President  (to  witness).— From  whom  do  you 
say  you  received  this  document,  which  is  in  Farragher's 
handwriting  ;  from  the  writer  of  it— from  Farragher  ? 
—Yes.    I    received   instructions,  my  Lords,  to   get  a 
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list  of  papers  from  all  the  different  clerks  who  were 
removing  paper?  from  the  Land  League  ofSces  to  go 
and  collect  them. 

You  got  this  from  Farragher,  that  which  you  say  is 
in  his  handwriting  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Who  was  it  told  you  to  get  this  list  ?— Mr.  Moloney. 

The  Attoenbt-Gekeeal. — When  did  you  receive 
that?  (Handing  another  document  to  witness.) — That 
is  in  two  handwritings  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  Tighe 
or  O'Donoghuo  gave  it  to  me. 

At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  League  in  1881 
these  papers  came  into  your  possession  ? — No  they  did 
got. 

How  soon  afterwards  ? — I  do  not  believe  they  ever 
came  into  my  possession. 

You  say  you  got  the  documents  ? — I  got  the  lists  of 
documents  they  had  in  their  possession. 

You  got  these  lists  from  these  persons  at  the  time 
of  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — Afterwards. 

You  did  not  know  of  their  being  in  your  possession 
until  you  found  them  some  few  jfeeks  ago  ? — Not  at 
all  ;   these  lists,  not  the  documents. 

You  did  not  know  of  these  lists  being  in  your  posses- 
sion until  some  few  weeks  ago.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  documents  under  the  head  of  Pearson. 

Mr.  Sexton. — My  Lords,  I  must  ask  to  have  these 
lists  read. 

The  President. — Yes  ;  a  copy  has  been  handed  to 
Mr.  Lewis. 

The  Attoknbt-Genbbal  (reading)  : — 
"  List  of  documents   passed  to  Mr.  Farragher    and  to 
Mr.  Pearson. 

*'  Mr.  Farragher,  17,  Arranmore-avenutf,  Philsboro. — 
One  file  of  receipts  for  cash  received  by  secretaries, 
tenants,  &c.  ;  four  bundles  of  writs,  ejectments,  civil 
bills,  costs  forms  and  vouchers,  &c. 

"  Mr.  Pearson,  20,  North  Frederick-street. — One 
box  of  wrappers  with  names  and  addresses  of  secre- 
taries of  various  branches  in  America  ;  one  large 
supply  of  Mr.  Healy's  pamphlet  ;  one  large  supply  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  speech  on  Land  Bill ;  the  county  books  s 
ten  bundles  of  envelopes  ;  branch  book  ;  large  supply 
of  enrolment  cards  for  central  office  ;  one  parcel  of 
Captain  Bell's  pamphlet  ;  large  supply  of  test  cases 
and  forced  lease  forms  ;  one  letter  book  ;  lot  of  old 
letters  ;  several  county  files. 

"  List  of  documents  passed  to  Denis   O'Donoghue 
and  to  James  Tighe. 

"  Denis  O'Donoghue,  10,  Lower  Abbey-street. — 
One  very  old  bundle  of  legal  documents  (of  no  use). 

"  James  Tighe,  4,  Talbot-place. — One  lot  of  letters 
answered.  League,  general  ;  one  lot  of  letters 
answered,  legal  ;  one  Amberg's  letter-file,  full  of 
letters,  answered." 

The  Pessideht. — There  is  a  word  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

The  Attoenet-GeneeAl  (to  witness).— Do  you 
know  what  an  Amberg's  file  is  ? — It  is  an  alphabeti- 
cal file. 

It  is  an  alphabetical  file  ;  you  put  the  letters  in  in 
alphabetical  order  at  once. 

The  President.— Well,  I  should  like  to  know  of 
that.     (Laughter.) 


The  ATTOBNEr-GEHBEAi. — Your  Lordship  thought 
I  meant  that  they  went  in  spontaneously,  (Laughter.) 
(Beading)  : — 

"  One  Amberg's  letter-file,  blank  ;  one  manifolding 
board  ;  one  new  branch  book  ;  one  new  grant  book 
(indexed)  ;  one  book,  land  claims  (entered  in  it)  ; 
one  book,  organizers'  account  ;  one  letter-basket  ; 
three  small  books  (no  importance)  ;  some  threatened 
eviction  forms  ;  some  civil  bills  of  ejectments  ;  some 
writs  ;  some  leases  ;  one  case  for  holding  note-paper, 
&c." 

I  understand  that  in  one  case  you  went  there  to  check 
the  documents.  That  was  in  Mr.  Pearson's  case  ? — I 
went  up  and  looked  at  them,  I  did  not  check  them. 
I  saw  a  box  of  documents  at  Mr.' Pearson's  house. 

You  have  stated  that  the  Land  League  business  was 
sometimes  carried  on  at  Mr.  Moloney's  and  sometimes 
at  your  house  ;  who  used  to  come  to  your  house  to 
carry  it  on  when  it  was  done  at  your  house  ? — There 
were  about  two  or  three  meetings  of  what  I  consider 
the  executive  at  the  time.  Mr.  Moloney,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Clancy,  Mr.  Redmond — I  do  not  remember  his 
initials — and  Mr.  Leamy.  Those  were  the  four  who 
came  to  my  house. 

Did  you  keep  any  rough  cash-book  ? — Yes  ;  a  sort  of 
petty  cash-book. 

Were  the  same  entries  made  in  that  as  you  after- 
wards posted  in  that  cash-book,  D  3,  or  was  it  for 
other  entries  than  those  ? — iNo  ;  that  was  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  large  cheques  drawn. 

If  you  disbursed  any  moneys  they  would  appear  in 
the  petty  cash-book  ? — Yes. 

Where  was  that  book  when  you  were  arrested  ? — In 
my  house. 

You  were  arrested  on  November.  25,  1881  ? — I  think 
so  ;  yes. 

How  long  were  you  in  prison  as  a  suspect  ? — Until 
after  Christmas. 

December  27,  I  think  ?— Yes.      ' 

You  Came  out  and  returned  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  taken  to  your  house  any  documents  your- 
self besides  those  books  that  you  have  mentioned 
before  you  were  arrested  ? — Not  any. 

How  many  books  had  you  had  there  ? — I  took  the 
cash-book  that  I  had  in  use.  The  ledger  it  was  posted 
to  was  not  opened  until  after  the  suppression  of  the 
League.  I  believe  I  had  the  book  with  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Brennan  in  it  in  my  house  ;  and  the  rough  cash- 
book  too  ;  I  had  other  books— a  petty  cash-book,  a 
ledger  that  you  have  not  got,  and  there  were  more 
books,  but  I  cannot  remember  them  '10  distinguish 
them  ;  there  seem  to  me  to  have  been  a  lot  of  books, 
but  I  cannot  remember  ;  they  were  old  books. 

You  are  quite  sure  they  are  other  than  those  that 
have  been  produced  ? — Oh,  quite  sure  ;  the  cash-book 
bears  evidence  on  the  face  of  it  that  they  were  posted 
to  a  ledger. 

How  did  you  come  to  take  these  other  old  Land  League 
books  to  your  house  ;  had  you  orders  to  do  it,  or  did 
you  do  it  of  your  own  motion  ? — I  remember   the  cir- 
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cmustance.  On  the  night,  about  the  time  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Land  League  was  expected,  there  were 
some  of  the  clerks  detailed  to  take  books  to  Holy- 
head. 

And  they  took  them  ? — Yes, 

Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — Mr.  Pearson,  i 
believe,  was  the  principal  who  had  charge  of  them  ; 
there  were  others  who  went  with  him. 

Who  ? — I  think  Mr.  Campbell  was  one  of  them. 

Do  you  remember  anyone  else  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
bir. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  books  packed  or  did  you  see 
the  men  start  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  see  the  men  start  or 
the  books  packed,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Pearson  with  the 
books  in  his  possession  before  he  started. 

A  parcel  that  you  believe  to  have  been  books  ?— 
Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  the  Land  League 
offices.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  night  sacceeding  the 
publication  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto.  I  think  so, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

You  mentioned  going  to  Holyhead  and  coming  back 
with  Mr.  Biggar,  and  Mr.  Biggar  going  to  Mountjoy- 
square  ;  can  yon  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Biggar's  visit 
was  before  the  No-rent  Manifesto  or  not  ?-*Cer- 
tainly  before. 

Did  he  come  back  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  the 
night  before  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was  pub- 
lished ? — Certainly. 

Did  youknow  that  it  was  going  to  be  published  when 
you  went  over  to  Holyhead  ? — I  knew  nothing  about 
the  No-rent  Manifesto  until  we  came  back.  I  first 
knew  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  after  Mr.  Biggar's 
return. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  do  Sot  see  how  this  witness's  evi- 
dence as  to  the  No-rent  Manifesto  is  relevant. 

The  PKE3IDENT. — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  of  much 
importance  here  unless  for  explanatory  purposes. 

The  Attoenet-Geneeal. — I  propose,  my  Lord, 
simply  to  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  fixing   a  date. 

Mr.  Biggar. — I  am  not  denying  the  circumstances  ; 
this  is  simply  waste  of  time. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Well,  Mr.  Biggar,  let 
me  be  the  judge  of  that.  (To  witness.)  The  point  I 
wish  to  put  to  you  is  this — was  the  No-rent  Mani- 
festo read  while  Mr.  Biggar  was  in  Dublin  before  he 
went  back  to  Holyhead  ? — Yes. 

Now  just  look  at  this  bill  (handing  document  to 
witness)  ;  it  has  already  been  put  in  in  Farragher's 
evidence.  Did  you  know  of  Eeynolds  and  Sons  fetch- 
ing any  furniture  ? — Not  until  afterwards  ;  I  knew 
after  it  was  done,  because  Burton  paid  for  it,  and  the 
voucher  was  presented  to  me  and  I  passed  it. 

You  have  stated  that  there  were  a^;  your  house  a  con- 
siderable number  of  old  Land  League  books  ;  when 
you  got  back  after  your  release  on  December  27,  1881, 
were  those  books  still  there  or  not  ? — They  were  not. 

You  only  knew  from  your  wife  that  they  had  left 
your  house  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember   Mr.  Soames's  calling   upon  you 


about  certain  documents  ? — Not  personally  ;  Mr. 
Morphy  called  upon  me.  I  believe  he  is  a  solicitor. 
After  that  I  called  upon  Mr,  Morphy  and  saw  Mr, 
Soames  there.  I  have  seen  several  of  the  documents 
produced  by  me  to  Mr.  Soames.  I  first  handed  them 
over  to  Mr.  Soames  on  Whit  Monday  of  last  year,  at 
Knaresborough-place,  at  Mr.  Soames's  private  house 
in  London. 

Can  you  explain  how  they  came  to  be  still  in  your 
possession  ?— At  the  time  I  was  arrested  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  documents  in  my  possession. 
Ten  days  or  so  after  I  was  arrested  a  detective  called 
at  night  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Phillips 

The  ATTOENEy-GEHXEAL. — I  am  afraid  we  caimot 
have  thai;. 

The  Peesident.— No. 

Mr.  Sexton. — We  have  no  objection  to  the  witness 
telling  his  story. 

The  Peesident. — I  am  much  obliged  ;  it  was  only 
in  your  interest  that  we  did  not  allow  it. 

The  ATTOENEY-GpNEEAL.— I  will  call  Mrs. 
Phillips,  my  Lord. 

Witness. — There  were  in.my  possession  a  great  num- 
ber of  documents  not  locked  up  or  under  proper  con- 
trol, but  lying  about  the  room,  which  were  thrown  up 
on  to  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  with  a  large  and  deep 
cornice  round  it.  Mrs.  Phillips  gave  up  all  the  docu- 
ments in  her  possession  at  the  time  as  she  thought. 
When  I  was  released  from  prison  and  was  afterwards 
removing  the  contents  of  my  house  I  found  a  lot  of 
old  documents, which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  way, 
for  the  purpose  of  secrecy,  on  the  top  of  the  press  ; 
and  those  are  the  documents  which  I  handed  to  Mr, 
Soames. 

I  think  you  had  some  illness  in  your  house  ? — Yes  ; 
when  I  was  arrestedmy  child  was  lying  dangerously  ill. 

Do  you  remember  the  actual  number  of  documents 
that  you  handed  over  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — They  filled  a 
little  cash-box. 

What  proportion  would  they  bear  to  the  number  of 
documents  which  you  had  previously  had  in  your  pos- 
session, and  which  your  wife  gave  up  ? — The  docu- 
ments she  gave  up  filled  about  two  sacks.  She  gave 
them  up  to  Mrs.  Moloney  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Mao- 
ready. 

Then  your  statement  is  this — that  your  wife  gave 
up  to  Mrs.  Moloney  and  her  brother  all  the  documents 
except  those  on  the  top  of  the  wardrobe  ;  and  those 
remained  in  your  possession  until  you  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Soames  ? — Yes. 

You  mentioned  that  you  went  back  and  found  a  few 
more  ;  wheredid  you  find  those  ? — Among  a  lot  of  old 
letters  and  things  ;  I  might  find  more  yet  if  I  had  time. 

The  Butterfield  letter,  which  refers  to  a  sum  of  £5, 
was  among  the  documents  you  produced  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  then  identified  various  documents  as 
having  been  in  his  possession. 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  receive  that 
letter  (handing  document  to  witness)  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  League  ? — Yes. 
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This  letter,  my  Lords,  is  from  Mr.  A.  O'Comior  to 
witness,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Station  Hotel,  Holyhead,  October  18,  1881. 

"  Mr.  Phillips,  Dear  Sir, — In  the  absence  of  the 
secretary  or  assistant  secretary  Mr.  Harrison  is  in 
charge  of  the  office  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
refer  to  him  for  advice  in  any  matters  not  falling  into 
the  financial  or  legal  departments. 

' '  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"  Arthur  O'Conkor." 

To  witness. — Did  you  also  receive  the  following 
letter  ?  :— 

"  October  20,  1881. 

"  Mr.  Phillips,  Dublin.  Dear  Sir — I  enclose  you 
a  letter  from  Mr.  O'Toole.  Please  forward  him  a 
cheque  for  £20  on  account,  and  ask  Mr.  O'Toole  to 
furnish  you  with  a  full  statement  of  his  expenses, 
with  proper  vouchers  for  such  expenses. 
"  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"  Arthitr  O'Connor." 

Witness. — Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  Mr.  O'Toole  was  ? — I  am  not 
Bure  about  that  Mr.  O'Toole. 

Then  there  is  a  receipt  dated  November  22,  1881, 
for  £10  received  from  Mrs.  Moloney  by  James 
O'Connor  ?— Yes. 

How  many  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  LandLeague 
at  the  Land  League  offices  ? — It  was  a  large  house  ;  I 
do  not  remember  whether  they  occupied  the  ground 
floor.  I  should  think  at  a  rough  estimate  the  balk  of 
documents  there  was  about  a  ton  when  the  League 
was  suppressed  ;  at  all  events, there  was  a  largequan- 
tity. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. — Amongst  all  the 
documents  in  the  office  of  the  Land  League  which 
have  been  produced  can  you  point  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  any  document  that  appears  to  you  to  be 
of  an  illegal  or  questionable  character  ? — I  have  not 
produced  any  documents  which  were  in  the  office  at 
the  time. 

Do  you  say  that  any  of  the  documents  which  you 
have  produced  appear  to  suggest  the  inference  that 
there  was  illegal  or  questionable  conduct  on  the  part 
of  any  person  connected  with  the  Land  League  ? — I 
could  not  enumerate  anything  connected  with  the 
documents  ;  Mr.  Soames  looked  over  them. 

But  you  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  documents 
that  were  in  the  office  before  you  left  it  ? — Certainly. 

Does  your  memory  enable  you  to  say  whether  any 
document  which  you  ever  saw  in  the  offices  proved 
or  suggested  questionable  conduct  on  the  part  of  any- 
body ? — No,  certainly  not. 

Would  you  attach  that  character  to  any  of  the  docu- 
ments which  you  have  yourself  produced  ? — I  am  per- 
fectly unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  docu- 
ments I  have  produced.     I  never  looked  over  them. 

Does  your  knowledge  of  these  documents  enable  you 
to  say  that  there  was  any  such  suggestion  contained  in 
them  ? — Certainly  not. 

Was  there,  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  Land  League 
offices     any   general    class   of   documents    indicating 


illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  one  connected  with 
the  League  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Can  you  suggest  to  their  Lordships  any  reason  why 
if  there  was  anything  of  such  a  nature  in  the  docu- 
ments produced  by  you  no  step  was  taken  to  destroy 
them  on  the  removal  of  the  books  and  the  general 
break  up  of  the  office  ? — They  had  no  opportunity. 

Before  the  papers  were  taken  from  the  office  ? — • 
They  were  not  taken  from  the  office.  The  documents 
I  have  produced  were  never  in  the  office  ;  I  know 
nothing  about  documents  which  were  in  the  office  ;  I 
never  knew  anything  about  them. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  attempts  having  been  made  to 
destroy  the  documents  ? — No. 

Did  any  one  connected  with  the  League  ever  suggest 
to  you  to  destroy  any  documents — documents  con- 
nected with  yourself  ? 

Witness. -^I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  Mr.  Sexton  has 
no  right  to  ask  me  that  question. 

The  President.— He  is  entitled  to  ask  you  that 
que&tion  in  cross-examination. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League  ever  suggest  to  you  to 
destroy  or  make  away  with  any  documents  connected 
wit}i  the  Land  League  ? — Never. 

If  all  the  documents  which  you  ever  saw  in  the 
general  course  of  business  in  the  League  were  pro- 
duced, could  you  point  now  to  any  one  which  would 
suggest  criminal  or  questionable  conduct  ? — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

When  didyou  get  the  originals  of  these  documents  ? — 
I  found  them  the  other  day. 

Does  your  memory  enable  you  to  say  when  the 
letters  which  have  been  referred  to  were  taken  away  ? 
— I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  some  time  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Land  League. 

Fix  it  more  closely  than  that  if  you  can  ? — Yon 
know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

You  were  not  in  prison  then,  and  I  was.  That 
will  give  you  one  advantage.  Was  it  between  Octo- 
ber 20,  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed,  and 
October  25  when  you  were  arrested  ? — Certainly,  it 
was  a  day  or  two  after  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

Did  you  send  these  letters  to  the  four  persons 
named  ?— Yes. 

At  that  time  ? — About  that  time.  Mr.  Moloney  told 
me  where  the  papers  were,  and  to  go  and  see  whether 
they  were  all  right. 

These  letters  were  given  to  you  at  this  time  ?— Most 
decidedly. 

Do  you  know  whenthe  National  League  wasstarted  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Do  you  know  whether  these  letters  refer  t(t  any 
documents  which  are  worth  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  ?— I  do  not. 

I  will  read  the  list  again,  and  ask  you  to  stop  me 
when  I  come  to  anything  you  may  think  of  valne. — 
You  may  save  yourself  that  trouble.  I  do  not  know 
anything  alpout  them. 
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Are  they  of  any  value  in  this  case  ? — I  do  not 
know.    That  is  for  their  Lordships  to  consider. 

Mr.  Sexton  then  read  the  list  through  again,  and 
continued: — You  are  not  aware  of  anything  relative 
to  the  case  in  these  letters  ? — No. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  other  documents  removed 
from  the  Land  League  offices  ? — I  cannot. 

You  said  Mr.  Pearson  lived  at  20, North  Frederick- 
street.  Do  you  not  know  "that  his  house  is  in  Bles- 
sington-street  ? — You  ought  to  know  where  it  is. 

I  know  it  is  not  in  North  Frederick-street.  Was 
not  Mr.  Pearson  a  householder  in  Blessington-street  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  It  was  in  Mr.  Pearson's  father's 
house,  where  you  lived,  that  I  saw  the  papers. 

But  you  have  sworn  that  Mr,  Pearson  lived  in 
North  Frederick-street  ? — All  I  know  is  that  it  was 
in  Mr.  Pearson's  house  that  I  saw  the  papers — the 
house  where  you  lodged. 

I  suppose  you  know  I  was  arrested  on  October  20  ? 
—I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  take  any  interest  in  yon. 

You  know  when  Mr. Pamell  was  arrested  ? — I  could 
not  possibly  tell  you  when  Mr.  Pamell  was  arrested. 

You  do  not  take  much  interest  in  current  afiairs  ? 
— Not  a  bit.     (Laughter.) 

I  see  in  this  account  you  have  produced  there  is  an 
item  for  "  Carriage  from  Mountjoy-square  toBlessing- 
ton-strest."  To  what  house  in  Blessington-street  does 
that  refer  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  say  that  Pearson,  the  clerk  of  the  Land 
League,  did  not  live  in  Blessington-street  ? — I  say  he 
did, but  I  never  saw  anydocuments  except  in  the  house 
in  Frederick-street. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
removal  was  to  Blessington-street  ? — I  only  account 
for  what  I  saw  myself. 

Do  you  decline  to  answer  that  question  ? — No,  I  do 
not.  I  say  I  never  saw  any  documents  in  Blessington- 
street.  There  was  a  box  which  might  have  gone  to 
Blessington-street  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  went 
afterwards  to  Frederick-street,  where  you  lodged. 

We  possess  no  record  of  any  removal  to  Frederick- 
street.  Do  you  now  suggest  that  this  account  is 
wrong  ? — That  account  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  van- 
load  of  furniture  which  went  to  Frederick-street, 

There  was  no  other  removal  than  that  mentioned 
here  ?-^Not  that  I  know  of. 

Then  it  accurately  records  what  happened  ? — The 
receipt  of  documents  accurately  records  the  documents 
in  Frederick-street. 

How  do  you  describe  this  book — D  2  ? — I  call  it  a 
copy  of  the  counterfoils  of  the  cheque  books. 

It  is  not  a  cash  book  ? — No. 

Is  it  not  a  record  of  cash  payments  and  payments  by 
cheque,  giving  tho  numbers  of  the  cheques  and  the 
names  of  the  payees  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

You  kept  a  petty  cash  book  ? — Yes. 

Would  not  that' book— D  2 — and  the  cash  book  to- 
gether be  a  complete  record  ? — No. 

In  what  respect  would  they  be  defective  ?  Can  you 
suggest  to  me  in  what  respect  they  would  be  defec- 


tive ? — The  balance  starting  the  book  is  not  vouched 
for. 

Can  you  suggest  any  detail  or  circumstance  in 
which  that  book — D  2 — as  supplemented  by  the  petty 
cash  book  fails  to  fulfil  its  proper  function  ?— No. 

May  I  take  it  that  that  book  and  the  petty  cash 
book  together  form  a  complete  record  of  transactions 
that  took  place  ? — Yes,  for  about  a  month. 

Now,  as  to  the  book  that  begins  in  1879,  can  yott 
suggest  any  j:espect  in  which  that  book  fails  to 
fulfil  the  function  of  a  cash  book  ? — I  do  not  make 
any  such  suggestion  about  it. 

You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Justice  A,  L.  Smith  as  to  a 
man  named  Monaghan.  Have  you  ever  seen  that 
man  ? — I  do  not  remember  anybody  of  that  name. 

You  never  saw  him  at  the  office  of  the  Land  League 
or  anywhere  else  ? — I  never  saw  him  at  all  that  I 
know  of. 

Are  you  aware  that  he  had  no  occupation  except 
that  of  a  police  spy  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about 
him.     I  cannot  recall  him  to  my  mind  at  all. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  an  old  ledger 
in  which  you  made  entries  at  your  house  after  the 
suppression  of  the  League.  Can  you  suggest  how  any 
of  the  parties  charged  could  produce  books  which 
were  at  your  house  after  the  suppression  ot  the 
League  ? 

The  President. — I  must  point  out  to  you  that  it 
has  never  been  said  that  you  could  have  produced  the 
books.  What  has  been  suggested  several  times  is  that 
you  ought  to  have  exerted  yourselves  to  find  out  where 
they  were. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  should  have  been  delighted  to  do  so, 
my  Lord,  if  I  had  known  how. 

The  President. — Well,  that  is  the  way  it  has  been 
impressed  on  me. 

Mr.  Sexton  (to  witness). — ^Were  these  books — the 
old  ledger  and  the  petty  cash  book— at  your  house 
when  you  were  arrested  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

When  were  they  removed  ?— They  were  removed 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Moloney. 

Do  you  know  that  ?— My  wife  will  prove  that. 

You  say  that  a  detective  visited  your  house  on  the 
night  of  your  arrest.  What  was  his  name  ? — I  do  not 
know,  A  name  was  given,  but  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tradicted. 

What  was  the  name  given  ? — A  letter  appeared  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  signed  by  Detective  Prandy. 

Did  the  detective  remove  anything  from  your  house  ? 
-Not  he. 

Did  he  take  the  ledger  or  the  petty  cash  book  ? — No. 

The  ledger  and  petty  cash  book  were  in  your  posses- 
sion a  considerable  time  after  the  League  <vas  sup- 
pressed ?— I  do  not  say  that. 

How  long  were  they  in  your  possession  ? — Up 
to  the  time  of  my  arrest.  After  that  they  were  in  my 
wife's  possession. 

Did  you  act  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr. 
Moloney  f— No. 
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Under  whose  supervision  did  yon  act  ? — There  was 
no  supervision.  I  received  visits  at  my  house  from 
organizers  and  delegates. 

Would  delegates  write  to  you  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

Did  you  consider  yourself  imder  any  obligation  to 
show  their  letters  to  Mr.  Moloney  ?— I  showed  some 
of  them  to  him.  I  felt  I  ought  to  show  them  to  some 
one  in  the  same  way  you  would  do.  If  you  were  a 
member  of  the  executive  you  would  not  act  on  your 
own  responsibility. 

You  say  you  filed  the  letters  ?— Yes. 

Where  ? — At  my  own  house. 

Where  was  that  ? — 23,  North  Circular-road. 

I  believe  you  are  an  Englishman  ? — I  am. 

And  you  have  served  in  the  Army  ?— Yes. 

What  rank  had  you  ? — I  was  a  sergeant  before  I 
was  21. 

When  did  you  leave  the  Army  ?— In  1875  or  1876. 

When  do  you  say  the  documents  produced  by  you 
passed  out  of  your  possession  ? — Not  until  last  year. 
They  remained  in  my  possession  from  1881  until  last 
year. 

Did  they  pass  out  of  your  possession  in  consequence 
of  any  overture  made  to  you  or  by  you?  Which  was  it? 
Did  you  volunteer  them  or  not  ? — I  can  relate  the 
circumstances  if  you  wish  it.  I  was  called  upon  in 
Dablin  by  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and 
asked  if  I  would  give  evidence  as  to  handwriting. 
I  said  that  I  did  not  know  much  about  handwriting, 
but  he  asked  me  to  call  upon  him  at  his  ofSce  on 
Saturday  morning.  I  did,  and  I  met  Mr.  Soames 
there.  In  connexion  with  the  identification  of  hand- 
writing I  told  Mr.  Soames  that  I  had  a  few  speci- 
mens, and  that  if  he  would  call  upon  me  1  would 
show  them  to  him.  Mr.  Soames  called  on  Sunday 
morning  and  I  showed  them  to  him.  That  was  about 
a  week  before  Whitsuntide  last  year. 

Did  Mr.  Soames  make  any  suggestion  about  com- 
nensating  you  for  your  trouble  ? — Not  a  word. 

Cross-examination  continued. — At  that  time  I  was 
in  business  as  a  public  accountant  in  Dablin,  working 
for  different  people.  I  have  since  changed  my 
residence  to  London  and  given  up  my  house  in 
Dublin.  That  change  was  not  made  by  me  in  conse- 
quence of  any  assurance  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Soames 
as  to  my  future.  I  have  now  been  in  London 
12  months.  Since  my  first  interview  with  Mr. 
Soames  I  have  received  various  sums  of  money  from 
him  for  expenses.  Altogether  during  the  12  months 
I  have  received  between  £200  and  £300.  When  Mr. 
Soames  told  me  that  my  evidence  would  be  required 
he  did  not  convey  to  me  that  I  should  be  treated  in 
no  niggardly  fashion.  I  do  not  expect  to  get 
anything  but  my  fees.  I  expect  two  guineas  a  day 
for  the  time  during  which  I  have  been  here.  I  have 
been  in  attendance  about  250  days. 

The  Pebsidbnt. — Has  any  promise  been  made  to 
you  of  any  remuneration  of  any  kind  beyond  ih&i  to 
which  you  are  legally  entitled  ? 
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Witness.— No,  my  Lord.  In  "  O'Donnellv.  Walter" 
I  was  paid  two  guineas  a  day,  and  1  expect  to  be  paid 
thesame  fees  now. 

By  Mr.  Sexton. — Did  you  give  up  your  house  in 
Dablin  and  come  to  London  in  consequence  of  any 
assurance  from  Mr.  Soames  ? — No  ;  I  thought  I  could 
get  on  better  in  London. 

You  were  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  ? — ^Yes. 
I  forget  what  the  charge  was.  I  was  kept  a  month  in 
prison,  and  then  I  signed  an  undertaking  on  my 
release  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Land  League.  I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Moloney  after  my 
release.  He  paid  my  salary  after  my  arrest  and 
while  I  was  in  prison,  not  as  an  act  of  grace,  but 
because  I  Was  entitled  to  it. 

By  the  AttoBNEy-Genebal. — I  moved  my  business 
from  Dublin  to  London  because  I  thought  I  could  do 
better  in  London ;  and  because  I  should  be  prejudiced 
by  connexion  with  this  case.  When  I  was  in  Dublin  I 
was  in  certain  employment.  When  I  was  in  prison  I 
was  paid  my  salary  as  usual  by  Mr.  Moloney  ;  they 
had  told  me  that  in  the  event  of  my  arrest  they  would 
hold  me  safe.  

Mrs.  Phillips,  wife  of  the  last  witness,  was  then 
called.  In  reply  to  the  AttoeneY-GBnebal  she 
said,^At  the  time  of  my  husband's  arrest  we  resided 
at  the  North  Circular-road,  Dublin.  Prior  to  the 
time  of  his  arrest  a  load  of  books  and  documents  had 
been  brought  to  our  house.  He  had  been  employed  at 
the  Land  League  office.  The  books  and  documents 
were  ifa  oiir  house  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  which 
was  on  the  25th  of  November.  After  my  husband's 
arrest  Mrs.  Moloney  came  for  the  books  and  papers 
and  I  gave  them  to  her.  She  took  two  large 
sackfiils  of  papers  away  with  her.  On  that  occasion 
she  came  with  her  brother,  Mr.  Macready.  On  her 
first  visit,  whei%  she  took  the  books  away,  another 
lady.  Miss  Stritch,  came  with  her.  They  came 
on  foot  at  night.  On  Sunday  morning,  when 
Mrs.  Moloney  and  her  brother  came  for  the 
Land  League  documents,  they  came  in  the  brougham 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Moloney's  mother.  I  helped  Mrs. 
Moloney  to  put  the  papers  together.  I  did  not 
notice  anything  especially,  except  a  very  large  parcel 
of  No-rent  Manifestoes.  Mrs.  Moloney  had  all 
the  books.  There  were  some  blocks  of  counterfoil 
cheques  among  the  papers.  Before  my  husband's 
arrest  I  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League 
papers.  Subsequently  a  detective  called,  and  finding 
a  good  many  other  papers  strewed  about  my  husband's 
desk  I  gathered  them  up  and  threw  them  on  the  top 
of  a  wardrobe.  I  then  told  the  detective  that  there 
were  no  Land  League  documents  in  existence. 


Mr.  B.  W.  Hardcastle  was  then  re-called  and  ex- 
amined by  the  Attoenby-Gbnebal.  He  said,— I  have 
examined  the  books  submitted  to  me  numbered  re- 
spectively D  1,  D  2,  D  3,  and  D  4.  D  3  is  a  cash- 
book  and  the  only  one  amongst  them.  D  1  begins  on 
December  23,  1879,  and  the   last   entry   is  on  March 
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21,  1881.  D  2,  made  up  from  the  cheque  counterfoils, 
covers  the  period  from  October  8,  1881,  to  September 
1,  1882.  D  3,  the  cash-book,  covers  a  portion  of  the 
same  period,  from  October  10,  1881,  to  November  12, 
1881  ;  D  4  begins  on  February  4,  1881,  and  goes  up 
to  July  30,  1881.  I  have  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts,  and  I  find  that  the  total  amount 
of  moneys  unaccounted  for  on  the  "  Organization 
account  "  of  the  Land  League  is  £16,447  9s.  6d.  On 
the  "  Kelief  account  "  there  is  a  sum  of 
£lj787  lis.  9d.  unaccounted  for,  though  I  cannot 
speak  with  great  accuracy  of  this  item  as  I  am  in  some 
doubt  about  outstanding  cheques.  On  the  "  Ladies' 
Land  League  account  "  there  is  a  sum  of  £75,636 
odd  unaccounted  for.  According  to  the  materials 
before  me  the  total  sum  unaccounted  for  is 
£93,871  5s.  5d.  In  the  book  marked  D  1  X  find 
the  "  Relief  account."  The  book  begins  with  the 
"  Kelief  accounts,"  and  the  items  of  the  "  League 
account  "  ht.ve  the  iaitials  "  O.  B."  against  them, and 
there  are  also  some  pencil  ticks. 

What  oiSier  accounts  are  there  in  the  book  ? — There 
are  particulars  corresponding  to  the  particulars  in  the 
organization  account  of  the  League. 

As  far  as  entries  relating  to  expenses  are  concerned, 
it  covers  a  period  of  ten  months  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  total  amount  dealt  with  in  that  period  ? 
— The  receipts  are  pat  down  at  £12,713  and  the  pay 
ments  at  £11,995. 

What  is  the  figure  set  down  in  the  expenses  ac- 
count ? — £1,709.  The  expenses  account  is  clearly 
made  up  from  other  material  besides  the  bank-books. 
There  must  have  been  some  record  from  which  the 
details  of  seme  of  the  items  were  made  up. 

What  are  the  particulars  of  the  accounts  in  the 
book  marked  D  4  relating  to  the  period  between 
February  4,  1881,  and  July  30,  1881  ?— The  receipts 
amount  to  £19,670.  The  payments  extend  over  a 
longer  period  than  the  receipts  and  amount  to  £24,333. 

In  this  book,  besides  the  relief  account,  what  is 
there  ? — There  is  a  so-called  safety  account, -dealing 
with  a  sum  of  £1,000,  which  corresponds  with  the 
Dr.  Kenny  banking  account. 

Are  you  able  to  trace  whether  there  are  any  entries 
which  must  have  comefrom  other  sources  than  a  bank- 
book and  cheques  P^Ihere  are  particulars  which  might 
appear  on  the  counterfoils — pajrticnlars  which  would 
not  usually  appear  on  cheques  themselves.  There  are 
no  other  sources  of  information. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  book  marked  D  2,  con- 
taining entries  up  to  August  31,  1882  ? — That  must 
have  been  made  up  from  the  counterfoils  of  cheques. 

Must  those  counterfoils  have  been  in  existence  as 
late  as  June  or  July  or  August,  1882  ?— Clearly.  All 
the  information  in  this  book  is  derived  from  counter- 
foils. 

The  Attoknet-Gbnebal.— I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  allow  me  to  break  off  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  wish  to  know  whether  tbe  Attomeyi 
(General  mgaiia.to  6«g^5t,ttat,.the;,i|ujBif  j|ir<^the.Xaaife 


League  was  not  put  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
subscribed,  or  whether  he  simply  implies  that  the 
accounts  are  defective  and  do  not  show  the  appropria- 
tion  6f  certain  sums. 

The  Attoeney-Genebai.— I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

The  Pkesidekt.— Then  I  will  answer  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  have  this  idea  in  my  mind,  that  the 
object  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  large  sum,  the  dis- 
posal of  which  has  not  been  accounted  for.  The 
object  is  merely  to  show  that  there  is  a  large  sum  un- 
accounted for,  and  upon  that  arguments  will  no  doubt 
be  addressed  to  us. 

The  Attobney-GekeeAIi. — Of  course  I  am  going  to 
point  out  the  absence  of  explanation  in  respect  of 
large  sums,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  shall  say 
that  the  money  was  dealt  with  in  any  particular  way. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  understand  from  the  accountant  that 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  received  some  £77,000.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  ladies 
embezzled  that  amount.    (Laughter.) 

The  Pbesidbnt.—  I  hope  not. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  shortly  before  4 
o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  JULY    35. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  112th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench 
shortly  after  half -past  10. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  again  entered  the  box,  and  was 
further  questioned  by  the  Attoeney-Geneeal. — You 
have  taken  out  of  the  books  the  total  amount  paid  for 
legal  expenses,  I  believe.  Can  you  give  me  the  gross 
amount  ?— The  total  amount  is  £9,390  3s.  lOd.,  as 
shown  in  books  D  1  and  D  4.  That  is  merely  where 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  amounts  paid.  I  have 
also  taken  out  the  sums  paid  to  Mrs.  Moloney.  They 
appear  in  book  D  2,  and  the  total  amount  is 
£3,166  14s.  8d.  I  have  also  the  amount  of  moneys  paid 
to  W.  F.  Moloney— namely,  £483  8s.  5d. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  the  interval  between  books  D  1  and 
D  4,  as  shown  by  the  bank-books,  and  also  the  amount 
expended  in  the  interval  between  books  D  4  and  D  2  ? 
—Yes,  the  former  amount  is  £20,196  16s.  Id.,  and  the 
latter  £11,389  5s.  7d.  I  have  also  taken  out  the 
items  of  which  there  is  no  explanation  of  any  sort, 
and  they  amount  to  £9,944  19s.  2d.  Those  are  items 
the  names  attached  to  which  afford  no  kind  of  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  payments  were  for. 

One  other  question  I  forgot  to  ask  you  yesterday. 
You  have  mentioned  a  sum  of  £2,648  10s.  3d.  expended 
in  the  expenses  account  between  October  1  and,  De- 
cember 29,  1880,  of  which  about  £l,200in  cash  never 
went  through  the  bank  at  all.  There  must  have  been 
some    Other    source    from    which    that    money    was 
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This  concluded  Mr.  Hardcastle's  examination. 

Tlie  President. — Do  you  wish  to  put  any  questions, 
Mr.  Biggar. 

Mr.  Biggar. — Oh,  no,  my  Lord,  not  at  all.- 

The  Attornby-Genbral  then  said, — There  is  one 
matter  that  ought  to  be  explained  to  your  Lordships. 
Your  Lordships  directed  that  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments still  in  existence  should  be  examined.  They 
were  examined  by  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Astwith  on 
behalf  of  The  Times,  and  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  was 
present  on  behalf  of  the  other  side.  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  kindly  to  look  at  one  of  these  boxes,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Court. 

The  Secretary. — They  are  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  Court.  They  were  brought  here,  but  have  been 
taken  away  again. 

The  Attorney-General. — Then  I  would  propose, 
my  Lords,  to  read  a  statement  supplied  to  me  by  my 
junior,  Mr.  Askwith,  unless  your  Lordships  should  think 
it  proper  that  Mr.  Graham  or  Mr.  Askwithshould  read 
it.  It  occurs  to  us  that  your  Lordships  ought  to 
know  what  is  the  character  of  the  documents  that 
have  been  produced. 

The  President. — I  think  Mr.  Askwith  should 
make  the  stat^pient  himself,  as  he  was  present  at  the 
inspection  as  counsel. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  think,  my  Lords,  in 
order  to  supplement  my  statement,  I  should  say  that, 
knowing  that  your  Lordships  might  probably  require  this 
information,  we  gave  notice  that  the  boxes  should  be 
here,  or  one  of  them,  in  order  that  if  necessary  it 
might  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  your  Lord- 
ships. 

Mr.  Askwith. — I  inspected  the  letters  with  Mr. 
Graham  on  Behalf  of  The  Times,  and  with  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  part  of  the  time  with  Mr.  O'Connor, 
as  representing  the  other  side.  The  procedure  was 
for  Mr.  Campbell  to  hand  the  letters  to  Mr. 
O'Connor,  who  examined  them,  and  then  passed  them 
on  to  me,  but  some  were  set  aside  as  relating  to 
private  matters  only.  We  examined  between  3,000 
and  4,000  letters.  Mr.  Campbell  allowed  me  person- 
ally to  inspect  the  letters  which  he  set  aside  as 
having  no  reference  to  the  League  sufficiently  to  enable 
me  to  satisfy  myself  of  that.  A  few  letters  were 
similarly  inspected  by  Mr.  Cunynghame  when  I  was 
not  present.  The  result  was  that  all  the  letters  con- 
tained in  the  five  tin  boxes  opened  were  seen  by  counsel. 
The  letters  relating  to  the  League  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  majority  of  them  have  been  set  aside  and 
copied  so  that  their  character  may  be  seen.  Thus 
out  of  1,088  letters  for  1884,  to  take  one  instance, 
42  were  set  aside  as  having  a  remote  connexion  with 
the  League.  Four  letters  and  three  telegrams  from 
Deasy  form  the  only  correspondence  with  members 
of  Parliament  out  of  this  number.  There  are  no 
letters  from  members  of  Parliament  in  whole  series, 
except  about  a  dozen  on  immaterial  matters,  although 
telegrams,  begging  letters,  requests  for  autographs, 
photos,    orders   for   the  House,    birthday  congratula- 


tions, and  trivial  bills  have  been  preserved,  I  under- 
stand from  Mr.  Graham  that  the  letters  of  the  earlier 
year  of  1881  were  not  divided  and  classed  with  the 
same  care  as  those  of  later  years  have  been.  In  1882 
all  the  letters  were  carefully  arranged  by  months,  and 
the  letters  of  1883  were  divided,  some  by  months  and 
some  by  bundles,  lettered  according  to  the  letter 
with  which  the  name  of  the  correspondent  com- 
mences ;  thus  letters  from  V.  B.  Dillon  are  in 
packet  D.  The  lettering  system  is  followed 
in  subsequent  years,  and  each  letter  or  com- 
munication put  into  half  a  sheet  of  rough  paper, 
on  which  an  endorsement  of  date  and  name,  as  well 
as  the  place  from  which  the  correspondent  writes,  is 
carefully  placed.  Frequently  the  answer  or  directions 
how  the  answer  is  to  be  given  have  been  written  in 
shorthand  by  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  rough  enclosing 
paper  or  the  letter  itself,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
translated  the  shorthand  whenever  requested  to 
do  so.  On  several  occasions  before  opening  "a 
packet  I  informed  Mr.  Campbell  that  I  proposed  to 
take  notes  of  the  character  of  the  correspondence 
therein.  Thus,  the  packet  for  1884  under  the  letter  D 
— in  that  packet  there  were  89  letters — 22  letters 
from  England,  two  from  Scotland,  and  65  from  Ire- 
land. Of  these,  nine  letters  were  from  one  Charles 
Dawson  referring  to  more  or  less  private  matters, 
nine  from  V.  B.  Dillon  on  the  Migration  Company  and 
the  Irish  Land  Purchase  and  Settlement  Company, 
one  about  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  two  on  Bills 
before  Parliament,  cuttings  from  a  paper  on  some 
matters  in  Dublin  and  the  Maamtrasna  case,  two 
requests  for  orders  for  the  House,  four  requests  to  con- 
sider grievances,  three  letters  from  Deasy,  three  tele 
grams  to  Deasy,  one  receipt  for  cheque,  IS  begging 
letters,  four  letters  asking  for  persons  to  address 
conventions,  two  asking  for  persons  to  distribute 
prizes,  one  letter  of  introduction,  four  requests  for 
seats,  one  demand  for  funds  paid  in  sustenance  of 
suspects,  one  request  for  photo.  We  inspected  the 
corre.spondence  to  the  end  of  1885,  and,  finding 
nothing  material  to  the  League  or  to  the  case,  ceased 
with  the  end  of  that  year,  on  the  instruction  of  ray 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General. 


Mr.  Sexton.— I  was  unfortunately  not  present  when 
Mr.  Hardcastle  was  examined,  but  with  your  Lord- 
ships' permission  I  should  wish  to  put  a  few  questions 
to  him  now. 

The  President.— Certainly.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  hear  what  he  has  said  this  morning.  The  shorthand 
writer  will  read  it  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Button  having  read  his  note, 

Mr.  Sexton  said, — I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lord* 
ships  for  affording  me  this  facility.  (To  witness) 
Your  evidence  is  highly  technical  of  course  and  deals 
with  figures,  but  I  wish  to  obtain  from  you  what  I 
think  the  point  of  your  evidence  is.  As  I  understand 
it,  your  evidence  with  regard  to  the  National  League 
is  that  you   have   been  able  to  examine  the  accounts 
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kept    by  the    League  for  the  whole  of  the  period  you 
were  directed  by  the  Cnutt  to  examine  them  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ask  for  all  the  accounts  you  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  ?— I  inspected  the  books. 

Did  you  have  at  your  hand  all  that  you  thought 
necessary  ? — I  had  the  cash-book. 

Were  there  not  two  cash-books  ? — Certainly,  the  one 
following  the  other  ;  a  minute-book  and  a  ledger  in 
which  the  cash-book  was  posted.  But  there  were  no 
vouchers  or  cheques. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  materials  in  your  hands 
were  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  the  order  of 
the  Court  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  find  these  records  of  the  National  League 
which  were  placed  in  your  hands  to  be  regular, 
accurate,  and  fuil  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  so. 

Did  you  have  the  same  materials  practically  placed 
in  your  hands  that  you  would  have  had  if  engaged  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  any  firm  ? — Well,  no  ;  we 
should  have  had  vouchers  ;  for  the  purpose  of  auditing 
accounts  we  should  have  insisted  on  having  the 
vouchers.  During  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
National  League  what  I  had  in  my  hands  was  suffi- 
cient. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  no  prejudicial  com- 
ment to  make  in  regard  to  the  National  League  as  to 
the  fulness  or  accuracy  of  the  records  for  any  part  of 
the  period  of  its  existence  ? — No. 

And  I  may  take  it  that  the  money  of  the  National 
League  is  properly  accounted  for  over  tie  whole 
period  you  were  engaged  to  examine  the  accounts  ? — 
Yes,  the  record  in  the  books  is  in  itself  complete, 
but  it  did  not  in  all  cases  trace  the  money  to  its  ulti- 
mate destination. 
That  might  happen  to  any  organization  ? — Oh,  yes. 
And  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  questionable  in  It  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

Now  I  come  to  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League. 
We  have  heard  of  various  sums  being  unaccounted  for. 
Yougive  the  total  sum  uaaccounted  for  as£93,000  odd  ? 
—Yes. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  first,  with  regard  to  this  term 
"  unaccounted  for,"  was  not  every  penny  of  the 
funds  of  the  Lapd  League  accounted  for  in  the  sense 
that  every  penny  paid  into  the  several  banking 
accounts  was  drawn  out  by  cheques  ? — Oh,  yes,  neces- 
sarily ;  because  the  figures  I  gave  were  merely  those 
that  appear  from  the  banking  account.  The  receipts 
are  taken  from  the  bank-books. 

The  Pkesident.— The  point  is  not  whether  the 
money  was  expended,  but  how  it  was  expended. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  coming  to  that. 
I  wish  now  to  make  it  clear  that  the  amount  was  paid 
to  the  banking  account.  (To  witness)  I  understand 
from  your  account  of  the  books  that  there  was  a  period 
in  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  not  covered  by 
any  of  these  books  ? — There  were  two  such  periods. 

Would  you  kindly  indicate  them  ? — These  three  books 
in  order  of  date— I  may  call  them  three  books  be- 
cause D  2  covers   a  portion   of  the  period  covered  by 


D  3,  and,  practically  speaking,  D  1  commences  with 
the  opening  of  the  Land  League  account  and  D  2  gives 
the  close  of  that  account,  and  D  4  gives  a  period  in 
the  middle  of  the  interval  between  D  1  and  D  2 

The  Attornby-Geneeal. — If  you  would  allow  me, 
Mr.  Sexton,  I  would  point  out  that  there  is  no  entry 
between  October  16,  1880,  and  February  4,  1881,  and 
again  between  July  30,  1881,  and  October  S,  1881. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Very  well.  Now  with  regard  to  that 
period  of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  ending 
February  4, 1881,for  which  you  say  you  have  no  books, 
were  you  in  Court  when  it  was  testified  that  the 
books  for  that  period  were  taken  to  Paris  and  not 
brought  back  ? — Yes,  I  heard  that  stated. 

Then,  assuming  the  evidence  given  in  Court  to  be 
true,  when  you  say  that  moneys  expended  in  that 
period  are  unaccounted  for,  you  simply  mean  that  you 
have  no  books  for  that  period  ? — Yes,  they  are  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  books  1  have. 

You  say  that  the  moneys  are  unaccounted  for  be- 
cause you  have  no  books  ? — Precisely.  Well,  strictly 
speaking,  the  money  is  unaccounted  for,  because  that 
portion  of  the  book  which  refers  to  the  organization 
account  is  stopped  off  at  an  earlier  date,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  the  relief  fund,  is  continued 
to  i'ebruary. 

There  are  not  books  for  the  period  in  question  of 
the  character  covering  the  period  you  have  inves 
tigited  ? — No,  only  the  books  D  1 — D  4. 

Now  from  the  16th  of  October,  1880,  to  the  4th  of 
February,  1881,  when  you  had  no  Land  League  ac- 
counts before  you, did  you  examine  the  bank  books  for 
that  period  ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  as  an  expert  observe  in  the  bank-books, 
in  the  succession  of  cheques  numbered,  anything 
that  suggested  to  you  ^  difference  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  between  that  period  and  the  periods 
for  which  you  had  the  books  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 
It  so  happened  that  during  that  period  there  were 
drawn  large  sums  amounting  to  £11,000  odd,  and 
money  was  paid  into  the  T.  Breen  No.  2  account. 
Cheques  were  drawn  for  £3,000,  £2,000,  and  £1000 
at  the  end  of  January,  just  before  D  4  commences, 
wh,ich  were  large  round  sums  and  which  were  unusual 
amounts  unless  traced  into  some  other  series  of  ac- 
counts examined. 

With  regard  to  the  T.  Breen  No.  2  account,  you 
have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Breen  ? — Certainly. 

Is  there  anything  in  that  account  to  lead  you  to 
question  the  evidence  given  that  that  account  was 
composed  of  three  transfers  from  the  Land  League 
account,  and  that  three  cheques  were  drawn  so  that 
the  money  might  be  invested  by  Mr.  Breen  ? — No, 
nothing.  The  account  gives  no  information  except  the 
number  of  the  entries.  The  total  payments  during  that 
period  amount  to  £20,196  16s.  Id.,  and  the  amount 
I  have  treated  as  unaccounted  for  is  £8,095  10s.  Id. 
I  have  treated  the  payment  to  the  Breen  No.  2 
account  and  any  other  payments  which  I  can  trace 
into    any  other   account   as  accoimted  for.    There  is 
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notMng  in  the  Breen  No.  2  account  which  I  would  say- 
was  not  usual  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  securities. 

Now  as  regards  the  period  from  July,  1881,  to  the 
end  of  October,  1881.  You  have  heard  the  evidence 
of  Moloney,  that  he  himself  wrote  them  up  after  Mr. 
Egan  went  to  Paris  ?— That  is  the  break  to  which  I 
referred  ;  a  period  of  about  two  months  and  a  week. 

All  the  money  expended  by  the  Land  League  during 
that  period  you  treat  as  unaccounted  for  ? — No,  I  do 
not;  the  totalamountof  payments  was  £11,389  5s.  7d.  ; 
I  treat  £8,351  19s.  5d.  as  unaccounted  for.  I  have, 
been  able  from  inspection  of  the  bank  account  to 
detect  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  of  certain  items, 
and  I  have  deducted  them  from  the  total  which  I  treat 
as  unaccounted  for. 

You  have  been  able  by  some  means  to  account  for 
£3,000  odd  ?— Yes  ;  £3,037  6s.  2d. 

But  owing  to  the  absence  of  books  you  were  not 
able  to  account  for  the  rest  of  the  money  ? — No. 

You  have  stated  that  you  found  the  total  amount  of 
money  unaccounted  for  in  the  organization  account  to 
I  be  £16,447  9s.  6d.  Is  that  £16,000  odd  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  you  had  no 
books  before  you  for  those  two  periods  ? — Yes  ;  that 
consists  of  the  tobal  of  the  two  figures  I  have  just 
given  you— namely,  £8,095  10s.  Id.  and  £8,351 19s.  5d. 
for  the  two  gaps. 

Then  we  come  simply  to  this,  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  the  £16,000  odd  said  to  be  unaccounted 
for,  that  your  verdict  is  due  to  the  fj»ct  that  the  books 
taken  to  Paris  during  1881  and  not  brought  back  and 
the  books  of  the  time  in  which  the  entries  were  pro- 
bably not  made  were  not  before  you  ? — Precisely  ;  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  such  books  as  I  have  seen 
give  no  account  of  how  the  money  was  expended. 

I  presume  that,  generally '  speaking,  the  amounts 
referable  to  these  two  periods  did  not  difEer 
materially  from  the  ordinary  amount  of  expenditure  in 
similar  periods  of  which  you  had  an  account  ? — ^Ex- 
cept with  regard  to  the  explanation  which  I  have 
already  given  as  to  the  payment  of  those  three  large 
sums,  which  I  could  not  trace  into  any  other  banking 
account.  The  principal  payments  in  January  and  the 
first  four  days  of  February,  1881,  consist  of  £200  to 
Mr.  Parnell's  account  by  Patrick  Egan  ;  a  cheque  for 
£375,  then  another  smaller  one.  then  £3,000  on  the 
26th  of  January,  another  smaller  one,  then  £2,000  on 
the  3d  of  February  ;  £1,000  on  the  same  date,  the 
next  cheque  ;  and  £300  on  the  same  date.  Large 
Bums  like  these  were  unusual  in  the  accounts. 

Are  you  aware  that  at  that  precise  period  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Land  League,  in  consequence  of  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament,  were  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  to 
secure  the  lodgment  of  the  funds  ? — Yes,  I  heard  that 
stated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  would  it  appear  strange 
to  you  that  those  large  sums  should  bo  taken  out 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Breen  No.  2  account  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Ladies' Land  League  and  the 


sum  of  £75,636  which  you  refer  to  as  unaccountedf  or;  is 
not  that,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  amount  which  was 
administered  by  the  Ladies'  Land  League  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence  ? — Yes  ;  I  stated  how 
that  sum  was  arrived  at.  It  is  unaccounted  for  in  this 
way,  that  those  books  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
expenditure  except  that  they  have  records  from  time 
to  time  of  the  cheques  drawn  on  the  organization  fund 
of  the  Land  League  and  the  relief  fund  and  paid  to 
the  credit  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  but  those 
books  do  not  purport  to  record  the  expenditure  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League.  That  expenditure  was  going  on 
at  the  same  time  during  which  the  D  2  accounts  for 
the  Land  League  expenditure  exist.  I  have  been 
able  to  account  for  a  sum  of  £1,435  3s.  7d.  expended 
by  the  Ladies'  Land  League  from  the  bank  accounts. 

With  that  exception  of  £1,000  odd,  yo,u  find  the 
balance  of  the  £75,000  unaccounted  for  by  the  simple 
reason  that  the  books  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League 
were  not  before  you  ? — Precisely. 

Then  out  of  the  total  of  £93,000  which  you  call  un- 
accounted for  the  sum  of  £16,000  is  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  for  those  two  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  Land  League,  owing  to  circumstances  already  ex- 
plained in  Court,  the  books  are  either  not  before 
their  Lordships  or  were  not  entered  up,  and  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  books  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  were  not  before  you  ? — Precisely. 

Do  you  suggest  from  your  examination  of  the  ac- 
counts as  an  expert  that  any  part  of  the  money  has 
been  misappropriated  ? — I  do  not  suggest  so  at  all  ; 
the  accounts  afford  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Peesidbnt. — That  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  not  that  they  were  misappropriated,  but  whether 
they  were  appropriated  to  Land  League  purposes. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  would  not  have  put  the  question  if 
only  your  Lordships  had  been  concerned,  but  we  have 
to  consider  the  public. 

Ee-examined  by  the  ATTOENBy-GENEEAL.— You  did 
not  yourself  apply  for  cheque-books  or  cheques  in 
connexion  with  the  National  League  accounts  ? — No. 
Any  demands  that  were  made  were  made  by  Mr. 
Soames. 

Supposing  that  a  sum  of  £150  went  to  any  indivi- 
dual, would  anything  in  the  National  League  books 
show  how  the  amount  was  ultimately  expended  ? — ^No. 
In  the  National  League  books  you  get  a  reference  to 
the  minute-book,  where  that  would  be  referred  to 
as  a  grant,  but  the  details  of  how  the  payee  spent  the 
money  would  not  appear. 

Then  it  was  not  vouched  for  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  account  showing  the 
expenditure  of  the  money. 

Does  the  £16,000  include  the  sum  of  £9,984  which 
you  mentioned  ? — No  ;  that  is  in  addition  to  this  sum. 

You  say  that  from  the  bank  accounts  you  simply  got 
the  name  of  the  individual,  but  no  trace  of  how  the 
money  was  spent  ?— Precisely. 

With  regard  to  this  sum  of  £16,600  odd,  beyond  the 
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number    of  cheques    in   the  bank  account  had  you  any 
information  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

Was  the  relief  fund  continued  fromD  1  over  the  period 
to  which  you  have  referred  ? — Yes  ;  the  relief  fund 
also  contains  a  number  of  cheques  from  February 
down  to  the  23d  of  March  which  appear  again  in  D  4. 

The  AlTOElifBT-GElTEBAL. — My  Lords,  in  the  course 
of  questions  put  byus  to  several  witnesses  we  referred 
to  some  Parliamentary  returns  of  outrage  and  crime 
in  Ireland.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  actual  numbers 
h&ve  been  given  to  your  Lordships,  but  I  will  hand  in 
a  complete  set  of  the  Parliamentary  returns  to  Mr, 
Cnnynghame. 

..-  The  Pkesident. — Do  they  show  where  they  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  evidence  ? 

The  Attobnet-Geneeal. — No,  my  Lord,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so  yet. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  would  point  out,  my  Lord,  that  Par- 
liamentary returns  as  such  are  not  of  an  infallible 
character. 

The  President. — Throughout  the  whole  of  the  case 
both  parties  have  treated  these  returns  as  public  docu- 
ments. 

The  Attobnbt-Geneeal; — I  have  stated  before 
that  I  undertook  to  produce  certain  Government  re- 
turns, and  these  are  the  very  returns  which  were  re- 
ferred to  by  my  learned  friends  Sir  C.  Kussell  and 
Mr.  Eeid  in  the  proceedings  before  your  Lordships.  I 
will  give  Mr.  Sexton  a  complete  list  of  the  returns. 


Mr.  Sexton. — My  Parliamentary  experience  has 
taught  me  that  these  returns  are  issued  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purposes  of  prejudicing  our  movement. 
There  is  another  poiob  to  which  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer. While  we  were  still  represented  by  counsel,  Mr. 
Soames  promised  to  hand  in  a  complete  list  of  the 
moneys  paid  by  him  to  persons  subpoenaed  by  him  as 
witnesses,  and  I  think  it  would  be  valuable  for  the 
Commissioners  to  have  that  list,  which  has  not  yet 
been  forthcoming. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal. — Questions  can  be  put  to 
Mr.  Soames  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  Mr.  Soames 
will  answer  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  Pebsident. — It  is  suggested  that  there  was  a 
promise  to  give  a  list. 

The  Attobkby-Genbeal.— No,  my  Lord,  what  Mr. 
Soames  said  was  that  he  would  answer  any  specific 
question  as  to  the  amount  he  had  paid  to  any  witness 
if  he  went  into  the  box. 

Mr.  Sexton.— Without  the  list  Mr.  Soames's  evi- 
dence would  be  of  no  use  to  us.  Mr.  Soames  promised 
to  produce  the  list. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal.— We  should  object  to  the 
list  being  given,  without  any  possibility  of  explana- 
tion as  to  details. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — The  only  way  in  which  I  can  deal 
ffith  it  is  this— that  if  you  wish  to  put  any  questions 
to  Mr.  Soames  he  will  go  into  the  witness  box. 

Mr.  Biggar. — Mr.  Soames  promised  Mr.  Eeid  thq.t 
these   documents    would    be    given,    and    Mr.    Eeid 


referred  to  the  promise,  but  your  Lordship  said  that 
he  was  too  late,  as  he  was  no  longer  counsel  in  th^ 
case.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  promise 
which  Mr.  Soames  gave  to  supply  this  information,' 
Mr.  Soames  can  give  any  explanation  he  pleases  as  toi 
details  when  he  is  in  the  box. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeai,.— I  will  say  again,  that 
Mr.  Soames  will  answer  any  speciSo  question  in  the^ 
box. 

The  Pebsident. — What  took  place  on  the  subject 
was  this.     (Reading)  ; — 

"  Sir  C.  Enssell.— My  Lord,  I  wish  to  see  that  list 
of  payments  to  witnesses. 

"  The  President. — I  have  no  observation  to  make^ 
It  will  be  produced  or  not  produced. 

"  The  Attorney-General,— My  friend  can  put  any 
specific  question  to  Mr.  Soames.  If  he  has  any  ques-; 
tion  with  respect  to  any  particular  witness,  of  course 
the  question  can  be  asked. 

"  Sir  0.  Eussell.— I  call  attention  to  the  fact  thais 
Mr.  Soames  was  asked  for  it  before,  and  then  said  hs 
would  produce  it. 

"  The  President. — ^Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  look 
into  it  before  you  renew  the  application  and  see  how 
it  stands  ? 

"  Sir  C.  Russell.— I  know  my  friend  Mr.  Reid'$ 
view  is  that  he  wishes  it. 

"  The  President.— That  is  not  quite  the  point  ;  I 
mean  as  to  what  negotiation  has  been  going  on  about 
it,  and  what  the  position  is.  i 

"  Sir  C.  Russell.- Certainly,  my  Lord  ;  I  will  re-« 
fer  to  that  ab  once.  | 

"  The  witness. — This  is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr  J 
Eeid  on  th'e  4th  of  April,  1889,  in  reply  to  the  one 
received  from  him. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — It  had  better  be  deferred, 

"  The  witness. — My  Lord,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  bring  my  books  and  deposit  them  with  the  secre« 
tary,  if  it  is  thought  fit.    I  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

"  The  President. — No  ;  but  then  that  does  not  quita^ 
meet  it.  Sir  C.  Russell  asks  for  it  to  be  produced  in 
the  ordinary  way,  in  order  that  he  may  see  it." 
Well,  I  can  do  no  more.  I  should  add  that  I  do  not 
consider  the  payments  to  witnesses — unless,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  they  are  more  than  allowed  by  the  scale- 
have  any  bearing  ;  unfortunately  there  must  have  been 
an  enormous  expenditure  upon  both  sides. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Not  upon  our  side,  my  Lord. 

The  Pebsident. — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Attobnby-Gbneeal.— Might  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ship whether  any  communication  has  been  received 
with  reference  to  the  returns  of  crime  for  the  ten 
years  prior  to  1879  ? 

The  PEESlDEliT. — I  think  that  a  communication 
has  been  received.     Mr.  Cunynghame  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Cunynghame  then  read  the  following  letter  :— • 

"  29th  June,  1889. 

"  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  27th 
inst.  asking  for  a  return  of  outrages  for  the  ten  yeara 
from  1869  to  1878,  similar  to  that  for  the  ten  years 
from  1878  to  1888  already  forwarded,  I  am  directed 
by  the  Lords  Justices  to  state  for  the  information  of 
the  Special  Commission,  that  the  return  already  fur-, 
nished  was  compiled  from  the  county  registers  of 
crime,  and  that  as  those  registers  were  only  started  in 
the  year  1878  similar  means  of  preparing  the   further 
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return  required  for  the  earlier  years  are  notavailable. 
It  may  be,  however,  possible  at  the  expense  of  much 
time  and  labour  to  collect  materials  from  other 
scattered  official  sources  of  information,  and  to  com- 
pile tbem  in  the  same  shape  as  the  previous  return  ; 
and  this  will  at  once  be  done  if  their  Lordships  inti- 
mate that  it  is  their  wish  that  the  task  should  be 
nndertaken.  In  the  meantime  the  required  return  for 
1878  will  be  prepared  from  the  county  registers  of 
that  year,  and  will  be  forwarded  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.      "  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  West  Kidgway." 

I  received  a  communication  from  Sir  C.  Eussell  that 
until  further  consideration  he  would  not  feel  jastified 
in  requiring  the  return. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  would  ask  whether  there  are  any 
returns  of  crime  for  1835  and  the  famine  time  ? 

The  ATTOKNBT-GENEaAL.— Eeference  was  made  by 
Sir  C.  Russell  to  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis's  boot, 
which  we  were  willing  to  allow.  With  regard  to  the 
famine  time  I  believe  there  are  some  returns. 

Mr.  Sexton. — May  I  ask  Mr.  Soames  somequestions, 
my  Lord  ? 

The  President.— Certainly. 


Mr.  Soames  then  entered  the  witness  box,  and  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

What  is  the  total  amount  you  have  paid  to  persons 
whom  you  have  examined  or  intended  to  examine  as 
witnesses  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Can  you  give  mo  any  approximate  idea  ?  — No,  I  can- 
not. I  have  had  cheques  from  time  to  time,  and  dis- 
bursed them  for  the  purpose.  I  can  give  neither  the 
total  sum  received  nor  the  sums  disbursed.  It  is  a 
very  large  sum. 

Have  you  not  kept  an  account  of  the  money  ? — I 
have  kept  a  strict  account  of  it,  but  you  are  asking 
me  to  state  from  meriiory  what  has  been  paid  during  a 
period  of  nearly  32  months. 

Ilave  you  a  memorandum  of  the  amounts  ? — I  keep 
a  regular  accountant  to  keep  the  accounts.  I  do  not 
undertake  the  financial  part  of  my  office  ;  my  partner, 
BIr.  Edwards,  does  that.  Mr.  Edwards  draws  the 
cheques.     I  occasionally  sign  the  cheques. 

Have  you  spent  £40,000  ? — On  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  generally  do  you  mean  ? 

On  the  witnesses  ? — That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Have  you  spent  £50,000  on  them  ? — I  can  only  give 
you  the  same  reply— the  amount,  you  may  take  it,  is 
very  large. 

You  are  an  excellent  man  of  business,  Mr.  Soames, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  give  us  the 
amount  within  £10,000  ? — I  cannot. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  make  out  an  account  of 
the  total  expenditure  you  have  incurred,  so  as  to  let 
us  know  what  it  is  ? — I  do  not  see  why  I  should  give 
you  the  total  expenditure  on  our  side.  We  do  not  ask 
it  of  you. 

We    have   no    objection   to    give   it   to   you,    Mr.  , 


Soames  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the   total  expenditure  on 
the  Commission. 

I  ask  you  simply  for  the  amount  of  your  expendi- 
ture with  respect  to  witnesses,  and  I  suggest  to  you 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  and  for  the  Court  to  have 
the  total  eipendituro  under  that  head,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Court  and  ourselves  to  arrive  at  a  conciu- 
sion  upon  the  point  mentioned  by  his  Lordship — 
namely,  whether  the  payments  to  the  witnesses  have 
or  have  not  exceeded  the  ordinary  scale  of  payment  ? — 
I  should  object  to  give  you  any  particulars  of  the 
payments  to  witnesses  or  any  gross  sum  unless  I  was 
here  to  explain  the  reasons  for  such  payments.  And  I 
will  tell  you  why.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Leavy,  I 
paid  »t  first  at  a  very  low  rate,  but  representations 
having  been  made  to  me  from  Scotland-yard  that  the 
man's  life  was  threatened  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  he  had  given  before  the  Commission  I  had 
to  provide  for  him.  He  had  to  have  protection  within 
three  hours  after  he  had  given  his  evidence.  The 
only  gentleman  I  paid  beyond  three  guineas  a  day 
was  Mr.  Louden. 

You  have  made  a  veay  ingenious  observation,  Mr. 
Soames,  but  may  I  ask  how  the  giving  up  of  the  gross 
amoantpailtothe  witnesses  would  be  likely  to  endanger 
their  lives  ?— I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  were  to  give 
up  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditure  upon  the 
witnesses  political  capital  would  be  sought  to  be 
made  out  of  that  expenditure,  and  comments  would  be 
made  upon  the  number  of  witnesses  I  had  subpoenaed, 
upon  what  thbir  position  was,  upon  the  scale  upon 
which  particular  witnesses  were  paid,  and  it  would 
be  contended  that  I  had  maintained  a  large  number 
of  small  witnesses  at  great  expense. 

But,  Mr.  Soames,  you  know  that  political  capital 
is  sometime  made  out  of  falsehood — would  it  not  be 
better  that  it  should  be  made  out  of  the  truth  ? — But 
it  would  not  be  the  truth  unless  I  could  give  ex- 
planations with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  expendi- 
ture. 

Well,  I  can  only  make  an  application  to  the  Court 
that  you  should  give  us  the  gross  sum  expended  upon 
your  witnesses.  I  leave  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
Court  your  refusal  to  furnish  the  list. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  have  no  question  to 
ask  you,  Mr.  Soames.  My  Lords,  I  may  now  say  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  tender  any  further  evidence 
to  your  Lordships. 

The  President. — Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  it  would  be  for  the  learned  counsel  represent- 
ing the  persons  charged  to  address  us.  Dn  you  desire 
to  address  us,  Mr.  Sexton  ? 

Mr.  Sexton.— No,  my  Lord,  not  at  this  moment. 
We  had  no  idea  that  the  evidence  would  close  so 
soon.  In  our  somewhat  derelict  position  I  should 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  President.— Certainly. 
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Sir  H.  James. — ^Before  your  Lordships  adjourn  I 
and  my  colleagues  desire  to  make  an  application  to 
your  Lordships.  My  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General  lias  made  a  request  to  me  that  I  should  reply 
in  this  case,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  comply  with  that  request.  May  I 
remind  your  Lordships  that  we  are  now  at  the  112tb 
day  of  this  inquiry,  and  that  the  questions  and 
answers  put  and  made  are  something  like  100,000  in 
number,  and  that  in  addition  to  that  oral  evidence 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  documentary  evidence,  proofs 
of  speeches  made,  returns  p'at  in,  letters  read,  and 
other  material  matter  bearing  upon  the  question 
before  your  Lordships  ?  It  will  be  the  primary  duty 
of  whoever  has  to  reply  in  this  case  to  collate  and  to 
arrange  this  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  given 
in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  assist  your  Lordships. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  for  the  reply  to  be  made  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  ;  but  in  this  case  it 
would  be  especially  difficult  to  do  so.  It  was  only  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week  that  we  learned  that  the  course 
which  we  naturally  expected  would  be  folio  wed  would 
not  be  taken — namely,  that  of  calling  further  evidence 
by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondents.  We  have 
been  fully  engaged  from  day  to  day  in  laying  the 
case  before  your  Lordships,  and  we  now  find  ourselves 
on  the  25th  of  July  with  this  mass  of  matter  before  us 
on  which  we  have  to  reply.  My  own  judgment  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  that  would  be  required  for  the 
arrangement  and  collation  of  the  evidence  I  should 
not  like  to  rely  upon  ;  aud  therefore  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  before  me  the  precedent  that  was  set  at  the 
time  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  had  a 
duty  somewhat  similar  to  that  before  me  to  perform. 
Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  when  the  case  for 
The  Times  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the  13th  of 
March  last  Sir  Charles  Eussell  stated  that  he  should 
require  a  certain  time  for  collating  and  arranging 
the  evidence  then  given,  and  he  asked  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  some  20  days — namely,  from  the  13th  of 
March  to  the  2d  of  April.  That  adjournment  having 
been  granted,  the  learned  counsel  commenced  his 
speech  on  the  2d  of  April  and  concluded  it  upon  the 
12th  of  that  month.  Since  that  application  for  ad- 
journment,and  since  the  close  of  the  learned  counsel's 
speech — a  most  able  speech,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so — some  40,000  additional  questions  and  answers 
have  been  put  and  given  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
while  a  large  amount  of  documentary  evidence  has 
also  been  put  in  ;  and  now  I  have  this  great  mass  of 
additional  material  to  deal  with  in  my  reply.  Now, 
my  Lords,  under  these  circumstances  I  have  to  con- 
sider what  course  ought  to  be  taken  by  ns.  If  I  were 
to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Eussell,  I  should  have  to  ask  for  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  14th  of  August,  and  if  I  were  to  occupy  a 
corresponding  time  in  my  reply,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  increased  quantity  of  the  material 
before  me,  my  labours  would  not  conclude  until  the 


24th  of  August.  We  had,  therefore,  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  apply  to  your 
Lordships  for  an  adjournment  to  the  14th  of  August. 
If  it  were  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  that  this 
inquiry  should  be  brought  immediately  to  a  close,  so 
as  to  enable  your  Lordships  to  report  to  Parliament 
within  a  certain  time,  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
taken  that  course  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible 
that  your  Lordships'  report  could  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament before  the  close  of  the  Session,  I  have  to  ask 
your  Lordships  whether  it  would  serve  any  public 
interest  for  us  to  adjourn  for  the  period  I  have  men- 
tioned for  the  purpose  of,enabling  the  Commission  to 
rise  on  the  24th  of  August.  Another  course  that  we 
might  adopt  would  be  to  ask  for  your  Lordships'  direc- 
tions on  the  matter — and  I  may  say  that  we  are  most 
desirous  to  follow  implicitly  your  Lordships'  wishes 
with  regard  to  it — but  I  think  that  the  responsibility 
of  making  this  application  ought  to  rest  upon  us. 
Considering  that,  following  the  statute,  all  our  Courts 
rise  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  that,  following  our 
usual  course,  the  last  day  that  we  could  sit  here 
would  be  the  9th  of  August,  unless  we  continued  to  sit 
for  a  fortnight  beyond  the  other  Courts, the  conclusion 
that  we  hav&  arrived  at  is  that,  in  relation  both  to 
the  public  interest  and  the  assistance  to  the  inquiry, 
we  should  ask  your  Lordships  to  hear  the  reply  after 
the  Long  Vacation,  when  the  Courts  sit  again. 

The  PKE31DENT. — ^Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr. 
Sexton  ? 

Mr.  Sexton. — I  do  not  find  myself  in  a  position  to 
offer  any  suggestion  to  your  Lordships,  except  that  wa 
are  anxious  that  the  inquiry  should  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  if  your  Lord- 
ships assent  to  the  proposal,  I  hope  that  you  will 
think  it  proper  that  we  should  reserve  our  right,  on 
the  resumption  of  the  sittings  of  the  Court,  to  sum  up 
the  evidence. 

The  President. — I  think  so.  Have  you  anything 
to  add,  Mr.  Biggar  ? 

Mr,  Biggar. — No,  my  Lord. 

The  Pkesidekt, — I  need  scarcely  say  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  it  would  have  been  a  very  great 
relief  to  us  to  have  felt  that  this  matter  had  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
port which  we  have  to  make.  But  I  think  that  the 
reasons  which  have  been  urged  by  Sir  Henry  James 
justify  our  acceding  to  his  request.  Therefore  the 
speeches  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other — because  I 
think  the  application  made  by  Mr.  Sexton  is  perfectly 
reasonable— -will  bo  reserved  until  after  the  Long 
Vacation.  Now  the  question  is — On  what  particular 
day  should  we  meet  ? 

Mr,  Justice  A.  L,  Smith.— Say  on  the  first  day  of 
the  sittings. 

The  Prbsident, — Very  well,  we  will  say  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sittings. 
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Mr.  Sexton. — Do  I  understand  that  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  is  closed  ? 

The  Peesident.— So  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge 
it  is  closed.  Of  course,  to  be  perfectly  exact  in  the 
matter,  it  is  not  closed  for  us,  if  we  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  call  for  any  further  evidence,  and  with  regard 
to  the  parties,  for  a  sufficient — which,  I  must  also 
add,  would  be  an  exceptional — ^reason,  we  should  allow 
further  evidence  to  be  given  ;  but  I  hope  no  one  will 
be  desirous  of  adding  any  further  evidence. 

The  Attoenet-Genebal. — Certainly  it  is  a  most 
undesirable  application  to  make,  except  on  good 
grounds. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  12  o'clock 
until  Thursday,  the  24th  of  October. 


THUESDAT,  OOTOBEE  24,  1889. 

The  Special  Commission  sat  this  morning  at  half- 
past  10  o'clock  for.  the  first  time  since  the  adjourn- 
ment for  the  Long  Vacation.  The  sitting,  which  was 
the  113th,  was  held  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Biggar  rose  and  said  that  he  understood  that 
what  was  likely  to  take  place  was  that  he  would  say 
a  very  few  words  with  regard  to  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  case,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Davitt  would  follow  at 
very  much  greater  length,  and-  then  he  believed  the 
reply  would  take  place  on  behalf  of  The  Times.  He 
thought  the  Attorney-General  deserved  very  great 
credit  for  the  skill  and  talent  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  'of  the  case .  They  had  an  idea  in  Ireland  that 
when  a  barrister  had  no  case  whatever  the  greatest 
talent  he  could  exhibit  was  to  make  the  thing  as  con- 
fused as  possible.  From  that  point  of  view  he  thought 
the  Attorney-General  had  exhibited  the  very  greatest 
skill  and  ability.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  thank  the  Attorney-General  and 
also  Mr.  Soames  for  the  very  great  length  which  that 
case  had  reached,  and  the  amount  of  money  which 
they  had  encouraged  The  Times  to  throw  away  upon 
the  exceedingly  worthless  evidence  which  they  had 
laid  before  the  Court.  He  did  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  evidence,  but  he  would  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  general  tenour  of 
the  evidence.  At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  Attorney-General  laid  before  the  Court  evidence 
as  to  a  succession  of  outrages  which  took  place  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Ireland.  The  Attorney-General  pledged 
his  professional  word  that  .he  would  connect  the  evi- 
dence then  offered  with  the  different  parties  who  had 
been  charged.  What  was  a  very  strange  thing  was 
that  a  very  large  number  of  -gentlemen  were  specifi- 
cally named  in  the  printed  charges  laid  before  the 
Court,  and  in  the  very  large  majority  of  cases  these 
parties  wore  never  named  in  any  part  of  the  evidence. 


He  thought  these  gentlemen  were  entitled  to  an 
apology  for  the  use  of  their  names  in  the  first  instance, 
and  also  for  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  them  of  connexion  with  outrages  of  a  heinous 
nature.  Almost  every  one  of  the  witnesses  had,  on 
cross-examination,  acknowledged  that  there  was  some 
exciting  cause  which  would  be  very  likely  to  bring 
outrages  upon  those  parties,  irrespective  entirely  of 
any  cause  beyond  that  of  a  feeling  of  revenge  exist- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  they  knew  very 
well  that  very  great  crimes  were  committed  in  some 
cases  for  a  very  slight  cause,  when  in  others  very  great 
provocation  was  given  and  no  crime  followed.  He 
contended  that  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  outrages 
which  had  taken  place  in  Ireland — and  the  evidence 
given  there  corroborated  the  theory — in  each  and  every 
case  there  could  be  a  reason  given  why  an  outrage  was 
likely  to  take  place  from  some  circumstance  which 
would  excite  the  passions  of  the  parties  who  had  been 
injured,  or  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Attorney-General  had  offered  certain  classes  of  evi- 
dence. One  was  the  speeches  which  were  read  by 
Sir  Henry  James  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sented The  Times.  With  regard  to  those  speeches  he 
never  attempted  to  coimect  any  individual  outrage 
with  any  speech  which  had  been  made.  He  had  quoted 
from  a  speech  by  him  (Mr.  Biggar)  in  county  Leitrim, 
and  from  another  in  county  Tyrone,  but  he  did  not  say 
that  any  outrage  whatever  had  followed  from  those 
speeches,  nor  that  they  had  been  published  in  any 
newspaper  which  was  likely  to  be  read  by  parties  who 
would  be  likely  to  commit  outrages.  The  whole  tenour 
of  those  speeches  was  against  outrage  and  in  favour 
of  combination  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  farmers  in 
favour  of  their  interests.  These  speeches  were  made 
to  a  crowd  of  people,  and  if  an  outrage  followed  im- 
mediately after  there  might  be  some  reason  for  alleging 
a  specific  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers  ;  but 
in  point  of  fact  no  evidence  whatever  had  been  given 
that  any  outrage-  followed  immediately  or  soon  after 
any  single  one  of  the  speeches  that  were  made  ;  and 
so  far  as  he  knew  it  was  not  alleged  that  in  the  local 
newspapers,  or  papers  likely  to  be  -read  by  those  who 
committed  outrages,  these  speeches  were  published  or 
quoted.  Another  section  of  the  evidence  offered  ,by 
the  Attorney-General  related  to  threatening  letters. 
It  was  a  very  strange  thing  that,  as  far  as  he  knew  and 
believed,  not  a  single  person  was  made  amenable  for 
the  posting  of  those  threatening  notices  or  letters. 
It  was  perfectly  possible  to  know,  and  it  was  absiud 
to  allege  that  the  parties  charged  before  the  Commis- 
sion were  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  posting  of 
those  threatening  letters.  The  Attorney-General  gave 
evidence  that  there  were  private  communications  from 
individual  tenants,  asking  land  agents  and  landlords 
to  take  proceedings  against  them  or  seize  their 
stock  or  in  some  way  make  it  appear  that  those  people 
were  coerced  to  pay  their  rent,  they  being  willing  to 
pay  the  rent  and  not  being  willing  to  acknowledge 
to  their  neighbours  that  they  were  willing  to  do  so. 


Sseecli  of  Mr.  Biggar. 
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A  man  Who  would  wtite  a  private  letter  to  a  landlord 
or  a  land  agent  for  the  purpose  of  wishing  it  to  be 
supposed  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  his  rent,  although 
he  Was  unwilling  to  do  so,  was  the  verj  sort  of  man 
who  would  he  likely  to  post  a  notice  which  would  be 
supposed  to  have  a  threatening  effect  against  himself. 
He  now  came  to  another  class  of  evidence — viz.,  that 
of  the  land  agents  and  landlords.  Mr.  Leonard  in  his 
evidence  acknowledged  that  he  was  carrying  on  a 
game  of  very  great  persecution,  but  he  also  acknow- 
ledged, what 'had  been  denied  practically  by  all  the 
other  landlords  and  land  agents  who  gave  evidence, 
that  the  people  were  in  what  he  called  blue  poverty 
in  1879  and  1880.  Their  contention  had  always  been 
that  when  people  were  in  great  poverty  and  driven  to 
bay  they  were  much  more  likely  to  commit  outrages 
than  when  in  easy  circumstances.  Mr.  Leonard  also 
acknowledged  that  it  was  a  very  unpopular  thing  to 
take  land  from  which  others  had  been  evicted.  He 
also'  said  that  people  suffered  very  much  from  evic- 
tions, and  it  was  a  very  cruel  hardship  upon  those 
people.  The  class  of  people  who  came  before  them 
to  represent  the  landlord  class  swore  in  the  most  un- 
blushing manner  one  after  another  that  there  wa*  no 
distress  in  1879  and  1880  ;  they  also  swore  in  most 
cases  that  they  insisted  upon  getting  the  full  rents 
paid.  The  very  men  who  did  this  in  many  cases  were 
the  chairmen  of  committees  or  members  of  committees 
who  were  distributing  relief  to  those  unfortunate 
tenants  from  whom  they  extorted  the  full-  amount  of 
legal  rent  which  they  were  charging.  He  said  that 
those  men  who  gave  evidence  of  that  sort  one  and  all 
committed  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury.  They  also 
swore  that  until  1879  it  was  not  an  unpopular  thing 
to  take  land  from  which  others  had  been  evicted. 
From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  looked  upon  as  an 
improper  thing,  a  highly  improper  thing,  and  a  mali- 
cious thing  to  take  such  land.  He  supposed  the  word 
land-grabber  was  not  used  ;  but  a  man  who  took  land 
over  another  man's  head  was  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
graceful person.  It  had  always  been  so.  The  man 
who  was  supposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes 
of  his  neighbour  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
disgraceful  person  ;  he  was  an  unpopular  man,  and 
was  not  likely  to  be  on  friendly  or  cordial  terms  with 
his  neighbours.  A  greater  reference  had  been  made  to 
the  case  of  "  boycotting."  Boycotting  took  place  in 
Loudon  and  elsewhere.  It  always'  had  taken  place 
and  always  would  take-  place.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
new  word,  because  it  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
quarrel  with  Captain  Boycott,  a  gentleman  who  had 
given  evidence  before  that  Commission.  They  had  also 
the  evidence  of  the  police  ;  the  police  did  not  swear 
in  a  pointed  and  determined  manner  that  there  was  no 
Buffering  in  1879  add  1880,  but  they  several  times  pre- 
varicated. Some  Of  them  did  swear  in  a  very  candid 
manner,  but  the  great  number  of  the  policemen  sWore 
as  near  as  possible  to  what  they  thought  would  suit 
the  case  of  the  parties  whom  they  represented.  But  he 
remembered  that  a  very  curious  piece  of  evidence  was 


given  by  a  policeman.  He  swore  he  knew  the  parties 
connected  with  a  moonlight  outrage  in  county  Kerry. 
He  was  asked  if  he  had  brought  these  people  to  justice. 
"  No,  I  did  not  bring  them  to  justice  ;  I  did  not  pro- 
secute them  at  alii"  And  why  ?  "Because  I  thought 
from  a  detective  point  of  view  it  was  better  to  let  the 
thing  go  on  for  a  time."  That  was  a  very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  way  in  which  the  detective  system  in 
Ireland  was  carried  on.  In  the  early  stages  of  crime 
the  police  encouraged  it  until  it  attained  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  the  public  eye.  They  did  not 
try  to  put  outrage  down,  but  they  wished  to  carry  it 
on  until  they  made  the  thing  sufficiently  important  to 
satisfy  their  employers.  Under  these  circumstances  ho 
thought  the  Comtnission  ought  to  report  that  no  evidence 
of  any  substantial  nature  had  been  brought  against  him- 
self or  any  of  the  defendants.  Of  course,  that  Com« 
mission  had  occupied  a  very  great  deal  of  time, 
and  it  was  hardly  the  case  that  it  could  decide 
anything.  All  it  could  do  was  to  report,  and  when  it 
had  reported,  if  the  report  was  unsatisfactory  to  either 
one  or  other  of  the  two  parties  concerned  in  the  in- 
quiry of  course  it  would  be  perfectly  open  to  them  to 
criticize  it.  Probably  a  great  deal  of  criticism  would 
take  place  with  regard  to  the  report.  They  could  re- 
port asthey  pleased,  and  then  of  course  there  Would  be  ' 
an  opportunity  of  judging  the  value  of  that  report. 

Mr.  Michaal  Davitt  then  rose  to  address  the  Com- 
missioners, and  said  that  before  speaking  upon  the  case 
he  would  request  their  Lordships  to  allow  him  to  make 
a  brief  explanation  with  reference  to  certain  state- 
ments made  by  him  in  his  evidence  with  reference  to 
the  Irishtown  meeting.  The  statements  were  not  of  a 
very  important  character,  but  as  they  were  on  the 
official  report  he  thought  it  right  to  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  make  that  correction.  He  said  that  Mr.  James  Daly, 
of  Castlebar,  presided  at  the  Irishtown  meeting.  He 
also  said  that  the  tenants  on  the  Bourke  estate  at 
Irishtown  had  made  certain  representations  which  in- 
duced him  with  others  to  organize  the  Irishtown  meet- 
ing, and  he  also  stated  that  the  Rev.  Canon  Geoffry 
Bourke,  of  Irishtown,  was  connected  with  that  par- 
ticular estate.  He  was  misled  to  some  extent  by  his 
informants.  He  had  sent  to  the  district  and  made  in- 
quiries, and  he  found  the  facts  to  be  that  Mr.  Daly, 
of  Castlebar,  did  not  preside  at  the  meeting,,  and  that 
Mr.  James  Daly,  of  Irishtown,  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  ineeting.  He  found  that  the  Bourke  property  was 
situated  four  miles  from  Irishtown,  and  belonged  to  a 
brother  of  the  Rev. Canon  Geoffry  Bourke.  Those  state- 
ments were  not  very  material,  but  they  differed  from 
the  statement  which  ho  made  before  the  Court,  and 
he  thanked  their  Lordships  for  allowing  him  to  cor- 
rect his  evidence  in  that  respect.  He  appeared  before 
them  to  try  and  perform  a  task  than  which  a  more  heavy 
or  responsible  one  was  never  attempted  by  a  layman 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  to  fulfil.  The  duties  of  such  a 
task  in  their  completeness  would  demand  the  exercise 
of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  legal  talent  at  the 
command  of  auy  lawyer  in  the  three  countries  ;    for 
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the  possible  issues  of  that  Commission  might  be  far- 
reaching  in  their  political  effects  through  the  impres- 
sion which  their  Lordships'  final  report  might  or  might 
not  make  upon  the  public  mind  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  And  if  the  experience  of  law,  the  knowledge 
and  the  ability,  which  he  was  only  too  conscious  of 
not  possessing, should  in  any  way  contribute  to  a  deci- 
sion adverse  to  the  persons  there  charged, his  responsi- 
bility would  indeed  be  an  unenviable  one  to  bear.  He 
must  therefore  at  once  state  that  he  appeared  there 
that  day,  as  he  had  done  from  the  opening  of  that  Com- 
mission, on  his  own  behalf  alone.  Whathe  might  feel 
it  his  duty  to  say  on  the  evidence,  the  arguments  he 
might  use,  and  the  opinions  he  might  express  would  bo 
in  his  own  and  not  in  anybody  else's  defence.  He  knew 
right  well  that  in  appearing  there  at  all  at  that  stage, 
and  undertaking  to  address  that  Commission,he  might  run 
counter  to  that  popular  opinion  in  Ireland  which  had 
endorsed  the  action  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  withdrawing  his 
own  cause  and  that  of  his  colleagues  from  further  con- 
Bideration  before  that  tribunal.  Nevertheless,  he  felt 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice  to  stand  there  and  defend 
as  well  as  he  coald  the  name  and  character  and  cause 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  There  were  personal  as 
■well  as  other  reasons  why  he  asked  for  a  hearing  from 
that  Commission  at  that  stage.  The  Land  League, 
which  was  there  on  its  trial,  was  largely,  if  not 
entirely, the  offspring  of  thoughts  and  resolutions  which 
whiled  away  many  a  dreary  and  tedious  hour  in 
political  captivity,  which  lightened  the  burden  of 
penal  servitude,  and  brought  solace  to  him  to  some 
extent  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  of  home,  and  of  friends. 
The  idea  of  the  Land  League  recalled  more  than  ieven 
this  to  justify  his  present  position  before  their  Lord- 
ships. The  conception  of  some  such  movement  did 
more  than  give  to  his  thoughts  a  congenial  occupation 
while  in  the  companionship  of  the  thieves  of  Dartmoor 
Prison.  It  represented  the  triumph  of  what  was  for- 
giving over  what  was  revengeful  in  his  Celtic  tem- 
perament. There  was  in  every  man,  whether  Celt  or 
Saxon,  a  living,  constant  combat  between  what  was 
good  and  what  was  in  its  nature  evil,  and  when  a  man 
found  himself  in  prison  at  the  age  of  22,  bereft  of 
everything  that  endeared  him  to  life,  and  surrounded 
by  every  condition  of  existence  that  could  excite  and 
keep  alive  passion  and  resentment,  it  was  a  hard  and 
unequal  struggle  to  conquer  the  spirit  of  hate,  and 
revenge.  Yet,  he  said  it  now  with  his  whole  political 
work  of  the  last  ten  years  open  to  inquiry,  he  believed 
as  firmly  in  Dartmoor  as  when  he  made  his  last 
political  speech  that  a  movement  on  the  lines  of  the 
Laud  League  would  result  in  removing  the  barriers 
that  prevented  the  English  people  from  understanding 
or  doing  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  felt 
also  then  as  now  that  a  movement  of  such  a  nature 
would  do  much  to  place  Ireland  in  her  right  position 
among  civilized  nations,  as  the  advocate,  not  for  her 
own  people  alone  but  for  all  peoples,  of  social  justice 
and  of  the  full  right  of  the  labouring  masses.    It  was 


to  him  then  as  when  on  his  release  from  Dartmoor 
Prison,  in  1882,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
London  Standard,  which  Sir  Charles  Russell  had  read 
to  their  Lordships  : — "  I  have  suffered  by  their  power, 
and,  as  I  believe,  by  their  ignorance  and  prejudice  ; 
but  there  is  no  bitterness  in  my  heart  towards  the 
English  people.  The  doctrine  of  the  land  for  the 
people  is  a  universal  gospel,  and  in  its  triumph  is  in- 
volved the  social  regeneration  of  England  as  clearly 
as  the  social  regeneration  of  Ireland."  With  a 
motive  from  the  beginning  of  a  character  like  this, 
possibly  ocoasionallyobscured  byintemperate  language, 
he  felt  compelled  to,  come  before  this  tribunal  to 
justify  the  spirit  of  the  Land  League  and  to  justify  its 
acts.  He  made  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  personal 
explanation.  He  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  other  persons 
charged  only  to  the  negative  extent  of  asking  the 
Court  to  hold  him  alone  responsible  for  anything  he 
might  think  it  his  duty  to  say.  He  had,  however,  yet 
another  personal  request  to  make.  He  would  venture 
to  say  that  there  never  had  occurred  in  their  Lord- 
ships' varied  experience  an  occasion  on  which  a  lay 
man  pleading  his  own  cause  was  entitled  to  ask  for 
mors  patience  and  indulgence  from  the  judicial  Bench 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  The  length  of  the  case 
itself,  the  time  it  had  occupied,  the  various  and  con- 
tradictory character  of  the  evidence,  pro  and  com., the 
gravity  of  the  indictment — all  these  considerations 
and  scores  of  others  must,  be  was  sure,  be  present  to 
their  Lordships'  minds  and  make  an  appeal  there  for 
his  legal  inexperience.  So  far  as  Sir  Henry  James 
was  concerned,  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  a  foeman  more 
worthy  of  his  steel.  He  regretted  that  the  learned 
counsel  who  originally  intended  to  speak  at  this  stage 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to 
the  case  the  defence  had  put  before  the  Court.  Mr. 
Eeid,  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  Mr.  Asquith  would  have 
used  their  great  ability  and  experience,  and  would 
have  given  Sir  Henry  James  something  to  refute  ;  but 
he  was  sure  that  a  lawyer  who  was  at  once  so  courteous 
to  his  opponents  and  so  omnipotent  as  compared  to 
him  (Mr.  Davitt)  himself,  would  not  turn  to  advantage 
aeainst  others  any  mistake  he  might  be  betrayed  into. 
He  asked  this  from  Sir  Henry  James,  not  as  counsel 
for  The  Times,  from  which  enemy  he  would  feel  him- 
self degraded  to  request  any  consideration  except  its 
continued,  rancorous,  unmitigated  hostility.  The  part 
those  charged  had  been  compelled  to  play  in  this 
drama  was  full  of  pain.  To  drag  out  from  the  records 
of  the  past  ten  years  and  expose  to  the  gaze  of  the 
Court  and  the  whole  world  every  unhappy  crime  and 
mishap  of  a  period  of  virtual  revolution,  and  for 
political  and  party  purposes  openly  avowed  by  Mr. 
MacDonald  when  he  admitted  in  the  box  that  he 
published  the  first  of  the  forged  letters  on  the  morning 
of  the  division  on  the  last  Coercion  Act,  to  dissect, 
as  it  were,  the  social  life  of  a  people  and  compel 
political  opponents  who  were  the  leaders  of  that  . 
people  to  take  part  in  the  operation,  was  meant  to  be 
a  work  which  was  to  hold  up  the  Irish  nation  to  tho 
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hate  and  contempt  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
thereby  achieve  a  purpose  as  politically  vindictive  as 
the  means  and  men  employed  by  The  Times  in  this 
congenial  task  were  malignantly  unscrapulous.  The 
charges  and  allegations  were  not  alone  meant  to 
achieve  a  present  political  end.  They  were  in- 
tended to  fix  upon  Nationalist  Ireland  a  stamp  of 
moral  obliquity  that  would  carry  a  stigma  against  the 
Irish  race  wherever  It  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  was  to  deprive  Irish  political  opponents  of 
'British  political  allies  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  and  to  take  from  the  Irish  cause,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Farnell,  the  moral  support  of  sym- 
pathizing opinion  in  every  English-speaking  land  that 
the  articles  on  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  were 
written,  that  the  infamous  forged  letters  were  printed 
for  world-wide  circulation,  and  finally  that  The  Times 
thrust  upon  their  Lordships  the  severe  labour  and 
onerous  task  of  virtually  trying  the  Irish  nation  on  an 
indictment  drawn  up  by  Bichard  Pigott.  In  these 
circumstances  he  was  satisfied  that  the  latitude  their 
Lordships  would  allow  him  in  commenting  on  agrarian 
crime  in  Ireland,  before  and  after  the  Land  League, 
and  the  cause  of  agrarian  outrage,  would  not  be 
narrowed  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  strictly  profes- 
sional pleading.  He  addressed  the  Court  not  only  for 
himself,  but,  also  for  the  people  from  whose  poorest 
class  he  had  sprung,  the  class  to  which  principally 
belonged  the  evicted  tenantry  of  his  country.  They 
composed  practically  the  Celtic  part  of  the  Irish 
population,  they  represented  the  fight  that  Ireland  had 
uninterruptedly  made  against  the  landlord  system  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  our  own  day — the  race  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  England  to  subdue.  He  belonged 
to  that  race  whose  heritage  hail  been  one  of  brutal 
persecution  in  its  own  land.  Its  misfortunes  were  his 
early  study  in  political  science,  and  he  had  had  to 
bear  his  share  in  its  unhappy  destiny.  Its  sufferings 
for  religious,  social,  and  political  privileges  were, 
however,  next  to  its  never-ceasing  struggles  to  assert 
its  natural  and  national  rights,  its  compensating  herit- 
age for  centuries  of  systematically  inflicted  wrong. 
As  it  was  mainly  the  poorest  of  Ireland's  population, 
at  least  during  the  present  century,  which  had  suffered 
most  by  the  system  of  Irish  landlordism,  so  it  had 
been  chiefly  from  amongst  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  that  combinatiuns  had  sprung  which  had  for 
their  object  to  curb  the  injustice  of  that  system. 
These  combinations  had  taken  many  forms  and  were 
known  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  they  were  not 
peculiar  to  Ireland.  Wherever  in  history  one  found 
these  combinations,  one  discovered  that  the  crimes 
and  excesses  committed  were  in  proportion  to  the 
causes  which  an  unenlightend  law  permitted  to 
operate.  The  condition  and  treatment  of  the  poorer 
tenantry  of  Ireland  had  not  been — could  not  be, 
humanly  speaking — free  from  the  crime  which  in- 
justice begat  everywhere.  He  made  no  apology  for 
the  victims  of  Irish  landlordism.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  indict  nature  for  having  implanted  in  them  the  in- 


stinct of  self-defence  ;   but  he  should  repel  with  all 
his  limited  power  and  ability  the  case  of  The  Times, 
which  sought  to  place  at  his  door  and  on  the  name  of 
the  Land  League  the  legal  or  moral  responsibility  for 
crimes  and   occurrences  which  were  as   repugnant  to 
him  and  to  the  people  of  the  Irish  race  as  to  any  man 
amongst  their  accusers.    He  and  his  friends  contended 
that   these   deplorable  and  unhappy  deeds    were   the 
rank   undergrowth  of  the  unjust  social  system  which 
was  inseparable  from  Irish  landlordism  as  administered 
by  a   class  for  whose   interest  it  was  alone  upheld  by 
a    short-sighted  law — a  law   made  by    a    Legislature 
which  not  only  did  not  represent  the  wants,  feelings, 
and  necessities  of  the   Irish   people,   but  which  re- 
pelled attempt  after  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
representatives  to  so  reform  that  system  and  law  as  to 
protect  the  agricultural  industry  in  Ireland,  and  cure 
this  social  disease  which  bred  discontent  and  incited 
men  to   deeds  of   crime   and  violence.     The  Times  in 
its   charges  against  himself  and  others  purposely  over- 
looked or  deliberately  challenged  the    existence    in 
Ireland   of   all  economic  or  political  or  social  incen- 
tives to  disorder  and  outrage  during  the  last  ten  years, 
with   the    object    of    bringing    home    to    the  persons 
charged  both  the   legal   and  moral  responsibility  for 
the  commission  of  crime.     They  had  placed  before  the 
world  and  had  circulated,  by  their  own  or  some  other 
agency  avowedly  political,  millions  of  copies  of  those 
charges  broadcast   over  the  country.     That  that  had 
been  done  exclusively  for  a  political  end  no  one  could 
deny.    Party  and  political  motives  were  the  very  life 
of   "  Parnellism  and  Crime."    The  voters  of   Great 
Britain  were   told   what  a  murderous  people  those  of 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  were  under  the  teaching 
of    men  who    had  become   the    allies  of  an  English 
political  party.     It  was,  therefore,  a  mockery  of  the 
names  of  justice,  law,  and  public  duty  for  counsel  for 
The   Times  to   pretend  now   that  it  was  a  regard  for 
ciyic  virtues  which  prompted  the  scattering  wholesale 
of  accusations  against  the  Irish  leaders.    No  one  in- 
side  or  outside  Printiiig  House-square  believed  any- 
thing so  supremely  absurd  as  that.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  this  conspiracy  against  the  Irish  leaders 
it  had  been  nothing  less  than  a  political  crusade  of  a 
most  undisguised  and  desperate    character   to    wrong 
political   opponents  so  as  to  serve  a  political  object  ; 
and  it  would  be   utterly  impossible   for  him  to  defend 
himself  and  the  Land  League  against  the  charges  and 
tactics  of   opponents  using  such  weapons  if   he  were 
rigidly   confined  to  the  mere   legal  bearings  of  this 
practically  political   indictment.    He   was  aware  it 
was  their  Lordships'  duty  to  interpret  the  law  and  to 
see  how  far  the  indictment  put  forward  by  The  Timet 
had  been  proved  by  legal  evidence,  and  to  what  extent 
the  accused  bad  cleared  themselves  of  the  criminalities 
charged  against  them  ;   but  it  would  be  insulting  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  Court  to  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  their  Lordships,  unlike  the  whole  world 
ontside  those  walls,  had  looked  on  this  case  as  one 
totally  disconnected  from  part;  and  political  causes. 
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His  argument  would  therefore  necessarily  partake  of  a 
political  as  well  as  a  legal  .defence  if  he  was  to  clear 
himself  from  the  accusations  of  The  Times.  If  he 
were  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge 
of  polluting  the  Thames,  because  he  had  with  others 
planned  and  tried  to  carry  out,  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  mass  of  the  London  population,  a  scheme  of  sani- 
tary drainage,  he  imagined  he  would  be  permitted  to 
show  how  London's  old  sewage  system  was  alone  the 
seat  and  source  of  the  malady  imputed  to  his  agency. 
He  did  not,  however,  propose  to  make  a  political 
justification  answer  the  purpose  of  a  legal  defence, 
but  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  and  the  public  out- 
side the  origin  and  growth  and  scope  and  development 
of  certain  movements  both  in  Ireland  and  America, 
with  the  later  phases  of  some  of  which  movements  he 
was  charged  with  a  criminal  alliance.  Next, he  should 
dwell  upon  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  the  efforts 
made  for  its  constitutional  amelioration  and  their 
failure  which  immediately  preceded  the  Land  League, 
in  order  that  the  judgment  the  Court  might  give  might 
be  one  that  had  fully  taken  into  account  the  defence 
which  the  Land  League  made  through  him  against  the 
charges  of  its  accusers.  His  entire  defence  would  be 
that  the  Land  League  was  a  hand  fide  constitutional 
organization,  that  its  origin  was  in  the  inevitable 
growth  of  Irish  political  and  economic  development, 
that  its  aims  and  objects  and  media  were  constitu- 
tional, that  its  work  had  been  beneficial  and  had  in- 
fluenced, and  was  still  influencing,  the  course  of  en- 
lightetned  legislation  in  these  countries,  while  he 
should  contend  that  the  crimes  and  outrages  which 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland  from  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  League,  which  The  Times  charged 
to  its  agency,  were  incidental  to  the  system  which 
the  League  was  established  to  abolish,  and  were  but 
accidental  coincidences  with  a  movement  which  pro- 
posed as  its  programme  a  reform  which  the  Legislature 
was  now  contemplating  as  a  measure  of  justice  and 
sound  policy.  He  now  came  to  the  definite  charges 
made  against  himself,  and  he  must  say  that  his 
position  in  this  inquiry  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  moment  had  been  a  somewhat  peculiar  one. 
No  charge  whatever  was  preferred  against  him  by 
The  Tim,es  when  this  tribunal  began  its  investigation 
into  the  allegations  made  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  although  in 
those  proceedings,  as  in  the  articles. on  "  Pamellism 
and  Crime,"  he  was  as  liberally  dealt  with  in  the 
matter  of  accusation  as  if  he  had  had  the  fortune,  or 
misfortune,  to  be  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament. 
Nor  was  there  any  mention  made  directly  or  in- 
directly of  his  name  among  those  who  were  alleged 
in  the  particulars  delivered  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  others 
to  have  been  guilty  of  crime,  and  with  whom  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  colleagues  were  declared  to  have  been 
associated  in  carrying  but  unlawful  acts.  He  brought 
these  circumstances  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court, 
not  altogether  with  a  view  to  influencing  the  judg- 
ment, which  would,  he  was  sure,  take  cognizance  of 


the  admission  on  the  part  of  The  Times  that  no  tangi- 
ble proof  was  in  their  possession  or  within  their  reach 
that  would  convict  him  of  what  was  alleged  against 
him.  He  desired  also  that  their  Lordships  should 
infer  from  these  circumstances  a  want  of  honesty 
of  purpose  towards  the  Court,  which  to  that 
extent  disentitled  the  accusers  in  this  case  to 
their  Lordships'  lenient  judgment.  It  had  been 
repeated — Heaven  knew  how  many  times — by 
the  Attorney-General  that  his  clients  were  there 
to  help  their  Lordships  to  perform  the  task  the  Legis- 
lature had  imposed  upon  them.  Suppose  he  had 
chosen  not  to  appear  before  the  Court,  that  he  had 
selected  not  to  challenge  The  Times  to  prove  the 
allegations  made  against  him  elsewhere  and  omitted 
there,  would  the  Court  have  had  from  the  Attorney- 
General's  clients  candid  and  honest  help  in  unravel- 
ling the  case  ?  In  omitting  to  proceed  against  him  in 
the  first  instance,  The  Times  either  had  no  evidence 
of  a  reliable  character  to  establish  the  allegations  made 
against  him  or  they  did  possess  such  evidence.  If  the 
first  proposition  was  correct,  then  the  particulars 
served  on  him  were  untrue  or  unjust,  or  both,  and 
should  never  have  usurped  the  place  of  an  apology  to 
him  before  the  tribunal.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  The 
Times  had  in  their  possession  or  reach  on  October  22, 
1888,  a  knowledge  of  what  was  charged  against  him 
on  October  27  of  that  year,  then  he  said  the  omission 
to  prefer  those  charges  against  him  showed  both  dis- 
respect on  the  part  of  The  Times  towards  the  Commis- 
sion and  some  sinister  purpose  foreign  to  the  sense  of 
public  duty  which  was  said  to  have  governed  The 
Times  in  their  attitude  towards  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
colleagues.  He  could  have  remained  outside  the 
inquiry.  It  would  have  been  to  his  pecuniary  advant- 
age if  he  had  done  so  ;  but,  apprehensive  lest  Mr. 
Parnell  should  be  made  responsible  for  acts  in  which 
he  (Mr.  Davitt)  was  more  directly  concerned  than  any 
other  human  being — acts  which  he  in  common  with 
Mr.  Parnell  denied  to  have  been  criminal  in  them- 
selves— he  resolved  to  ask  the  Court  for  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  allegations  made  against  himself.  It  had 
been  sought  by  The  Tim^s  during  the  last  12  months 
to  make  him  out  a  criminal  conspirator.  Let  it  be 
noticed  that  he  had  faced  investigation  voluntarily — 
for  he  could  have  remained  outside  the  inquiry  had  he 
chosen — and  had  courted  inquiry  where  The  Times  had 
feared  to  face  it  at  first  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Though  the  Attorney-General  was  not  instructed  to 
charge  him  with  anything  on  October  22,  1888,  his 
clients,  with  a  readiness  to  prove  an  innocent  man  guilty, 
served  him  on  October  27,  1888,  with  particulars. 
They  repeated  the  particulars  delivered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  applying  them  to  him.  They 
further  charged  him  specifically  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Fenian  organization,  and  convicted  as  such,  and 
that  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  with  money  which  had  been  contributed 
for  the  purpose  of  outrage  and  crime,  that  he  was  in 
close  and  intimate  relation  with  the  party  of  violence 
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in  America,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  alliance  between  that  party  and  the  Home 
Bule  party  in  Ireland.  Assuming  the  allegations  in 
the  last  two  paragraphs  to  be  true,  that  the  Attorney- 
General's  clients  believed  them  to  be  matters  of  fact, 
why  was  he  not  included  amongst  those  who  were 
alleged  to  have  been  in  conspiracy  with  the  perpetra- 
tors of  crime  ?  Not  only  was  he  not  so  included,  but 
the  Attorney-General,  near  the  end  of  the  second 
day's  proceedings,  excluded  him  from  charges  freely 
•alleged  against  others.  The  learned  gentleman  used 
these  words  :  — 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Davitt  did  take  any 
active*  part  in  connexion  with  the  organization  of 
Land  League  meetings.  And  certainly,  so  far  as  I 
know  on  my  instructions  with  regard  to  this  tyranny 
which  operated  upon  the  tenants — the  poor  men  who 
are  occupying  the  land,  the  poor  men  who  are  getting 
their  daily  wages  as  distinguished  from  persons  who 
were  in  high  political  positions — so  far  as  I  know,  it 
was  not  apart  from  the  views  that  were  advocated  by 
Mr.  Davitt.  I  mention  that  because  I  want  to  bring 
this  clearly  to  your  Lordship's  mind,  that  the  organi- 
zation which  !Fhe  Times  attacked  ;  that  the  organiza- 
tion which  The  Times  said  was  supported  only  by  boy- 
cotting, which  had  its  sanction  in  murder,  was  the 
Land  League  organization,  and  that  at  the  head  of 
that  Land  League  organization  was  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Biggar,  Matthew  Harris,  Brennan,  Bgan,  T.  Harring- 
ton, Boyton,  Sheridan,  Kelly,  and  a  number  of  other 
persons  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  as  far  as 
I  know  Michael  Davitt  was  not  directly  connected 
with  the  particular  part  of'  the  organization  which 
carried  on  the  agrarian  agitation,  as  I  have  described 
it,  during  the  years  1880,  1881,  and  1882." 
Such  were  the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Attorney-General  upon  the  instructions  which  had 
been  given  to  him  by  his  clients  at  the  very  opening 
of  these  proceedings.  But  in  the  particulars  which 
were  served  upon  him  three'  days  afterwards  he  was 
charged  with  having  done  not  only  everything  that 
had  been  charged  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other 
members  charged,  but,  in  addition,  with  being  not  the 
missing  but  the  connecting  link  between  the  National 
party  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  Ireland  and  the  so-called  party 
of  violence  in  America.  He  would  deal  with  the 
specific  charges  which  had  been  made  against  him  in 
common  with  Mr.  Parnell,  in  respect  of  many  of  which 
he  had  been  fully  exonerated  by  the  Attorney-General. 
The  first  specific  charge  that  had  been  made  against 
him  was  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Penian 
organization  and  had  been  convicted  as  such.  That 
he  had  been  in  former  years  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
organization  he  fully  admitted — as  he  had  already  ad- 
mitted the  fact  on  a  hundred  public  platforms  in  this 
country  during  the  last  ten  years.  Whether  he  had 
been  fairly  and  justly  convicted  of  such  membership 
was  another  matter,  but  whatever  might  have  been 
his  legal  guilt  in  that  matter,  he  had  fully  expiated 
it  by  years  of  penal  servitude.  His  punishment  for 
that  legal  offence  had  commenced  in  1870,  and  it  had 
ended  in  May,  1882,  although  he  had  been  at  liberty 
on  a  ticket-of-leave  from   February,   1877.    In   any 


case,  however,  he  did  not  suppose  that  their  Lordships 
had  been  appointed  to  try  him  again  for  that  legal 
and  political  offence  which  had  been  committed  20 
years'  ago,  and  which  had  been  expiated  years  before 
the  trial  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  began.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  fact  of  his  convictionfor 
that  legal  offence  would  not  weigh  a  feather's  weight 
in  their  Lordships'  estimation,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
might  have  been  proved — as  he  contended  that  it  had 
not  been  proved — that  his  recent  connexion  with  the 
Land  League  was  a  continuation  of  his  oSence  com- 
mitted as  a  Fenian.  TTie  Times,  in  raking  up  this  old 
matter,  had  endeavoured  to  prejudice  Mr.  Parnell  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  as  having  been  the  associate  of 
a  convicted  Fenian  in  a  movement  which,'  he  con- 
tended, was  peculiarly  constitutional  in  its  character. 
He  felt,  however,  bound  to  say  this,  that  although  the 
law  of  England  had  condemned  his  action  as  a  Fenian, 
unprejudiced  English  history  had  condoned  and  justified 
similar  action  when  it  had  been  taken  in  other  countries 
and  when  the  conspirators  were  Continental  and  not 
Irish.  He  could  further  show,  and  he  should  do  so  as 
briefly  as  possible,  that  illegal  movements  like  that 
with  which  he  was  charged  with  having  been  con- 
nected were  the  logical  and  invariable  outcome  of  the 
shortsighted  policy  which  England  had  pursued  to- 
wards Ireland  in  regard  to  the  national  claims  and 
the  national  sentiments  ofthe  Irish  people — a  sentiment 
which,  deemed  honourable  and  patriotic  in  every 
other  country,  had  been  held  up  to  ridicule  and  to 
contempt  by  the  Press  of  England  when  associated 
with  the  name  of  Ireland.  And  this  pernicious  in- 
fluence— to  the  exercise  of  which  The  Times  had  been 
more  addicted  than  any  other  English  journal— had 
been  responsible  alike  for  the  unconstitutional  policy 
of  English  rule  in  Ireland  and  for  the  at  times  fierce 
character  of  the  Irish  resistance  to  that  rule.  It  could 
at  the  same  time  be  also  shown  that  the  bKnd  and' 
bungling  character  of  the  manner  of  legislating  for 
Ireland  at  Westminster  had  set  a  premium  upon  Irish 
revolutionary  movements,  and,  by  postponing  Parlia- 
mentary remedial  measures  until  illegal  methods  of 
reform  had  menaced  the  existence  of  law  and  order  in 
Ireland,  had  invariably  given  an  ex  post  facto  justifica- 
tion to  these  unconstitutional  movements.  Surely, if 
this  could  be  demonstrated  from  the  facts  of  history, 
he  was  morally  and  physically  exonerated  from  this 
charge,  having  legally  expiated  whatever  of  legal 
guilt  was  involved  in  his  connexion  with  the  Fenian 
organization.  Resistance'  in  one  form  or  another  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  invasion  of 
their  national  right  to  rule  themselves  had  been  tlje 
one  ever-recmring  feature  of  the  Anglo-Irish  ques- 
tion— efforts  persistent  and  unscrupulous  to  ignore 
and  destroy  that  right  on  the  one  hand,  met  and  re- 
sisted, now  hopelessly,now  with  more  or  less  success, 
by  the  nation  sought  to  be  subjected,  on  the  other. 
And  this  struggle  had  been  carried  on  ever  and  always 
with  this  extraordinary  result — that  every  attempt, 
whether  by  way  of  physical  revolution  or  recourse  to 
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political  agitation,  had  been  followed  by  some  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  or 
Bome  admission  by  the  chief  actors  in  England's  task 
of  subjugating  Ireland's  national  rights,  that  the 
movement  was  more  or  less  a  right  one,  or  else  had 
been  brought  about  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  or 
oppression  practised  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the 
interests  of  English  domination.  It  would  not  re- 
quire many  minutes  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement  or  to  prove  how,  historically  or  practi- 
cally considered,  the  Fenian  movement  had  a  justifi- 
cation for  its  existence  from  tho  success  which  had 
attended  previous  appeals  to  the  unconstitutional 
means  of  reform,  after  peaceful  demands  by  legal 
methods  had  proved  themselves  ineffectual  iu  obtain- 
ing redress.  The  60,000  armed  volunteers  of  Grattan's 
movement,  afSrmiug  that  no  power  on  earth  save  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  had  power  com- 
petent to  enact  laws  to  bind  the  Irish  people,  wrung 
from  the  Parliament  of  England  the  celebrated  cession 
which  declared  that  the  English  Legislature  renounced 
for  ever  the  claim  to  have  Ireland  ruled  otherwise 
than  by  the  will  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  If  the  Ke- 
bellion  of  1798  did  not  prove  equally  successful  with 
that  of  1782  neither  did  the  cause  which  led  to  that 
rebellion  nor  the  means  by  which  it  was  smothered  in 
blood  and  ruin  win  from  the  consciences  of  English 
statesmen  those  reforms  which  an  unjustifiable  rising 
of  the  Irish  people  might  have  obtained.  It  was  now 
a  matter  of  historical  certainty  that  the  recall  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  in  1793,  when  he  was  actively  and 
honestly  devising  a  policy  of  conciliation,  led  to  the 
insurrection  of  five  years  afterwards.  It  was  equally 
certain  that  Lord  Castlereagh  actively  fomented  dis- 
affection through  his  agents  in  order  to  justify  the 
contemplated  extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
that  that  nefarious  policy,  working  apon  the  disap- 
pointed hopes  which  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  dismissal  had 
occasioned,  rendered  the  events  of  1798  so  memorable 
a  chapter  of  Anglo-Irish  history.  Many  testimonies 
might  be  adduced  from  the  most  eminent  English 
authorities  to  substantiate  that  statement.  He  would 
quote  but  one,  and  he  selected  this  one  because  of  the 
names  which  were  called  by  the  writer  in  proof  of  his 
assertions.  Lord  John'  Kussell  in  his  "  Life  of  Fox  " 
said  : — 

"  The  language  of  Fox  on  the  subject  of  Ireland 
was  always  peculiarly  strong  and  vehement.  He,  like 
Mr.  Burke,  detested  tho  rule  of  the  '  miserable  mono- 
polizing minority,'  and  hated  the  corruption  and 
the  intrigues  of  that  magnum  latrocinium,  which,  hav- 
ing kept  the  Irish  people  in  bondage,  goads  them  into 
rebellion  in  order  to  stifle  their  rightful  requests  in 
blood.  Not  only  Burke,  not  only  Fox,  not  only  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  not  only  Mr.  Grattan,  but  that  gallant 
and  upright  soldier  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  went 
to  Ireland  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  quito 
unconnected  with  any  political  party,  saw,  like 
Burke  'and  Fox,  the  injustice  of  the  existing  tyranny. 
As  a  matter  of  sense  and  feeling  his  mind  revolted 
against  the  magnum  latrocinium.  Here  is  the  important 
judgment  wbicb  each  a  man  formed  of  the  state  of  Ireland 


in  January,  1799  ; — '  Long  observation  has  convinced  me 
•that  all  your  misfortunes  there,  all  the  evils  with  which 
you  are  threatened,  proceed  from  the  illiberal,  the  un- 
just, and  the  unwise  conduct  of  England.  Your  Legisla- 
ture and  your  Executive  Government  partake,  of  course, 
of  the  vices  flowing  from  the  wretched  system 
of  English  administration,  and  the  vices  of  the  Go- 
vernment affect  the  manners  of  the  people.  If  I  find 
a  peasantry  canning,  deceitful,  lazy,  and  vindictive,. 
I  cannot  attribute  that,  without  impiety,  to  the 
hand  of  God  ;  it  must  come  from  the  iron  hand 
of  man.  Although  the  French  Revolution  and 
Jacobin  principles  may  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  events  which  have  lately  taken  place 
in  Ireland,  yet  the  remote  and  ultimate  ciuse  must  be 
derived  from  its  true  origin— the  oppression  of  cen- 
turies. Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  weak  enough  to 
imagine  that  a  few  effusions  of  leniency  and  bene- 
volence are  to  soften  and  subdue  the  minds  of  a  people 
bound  by  oppression.  It  will  require  the  wisest  system 
you  can  devise,  and  a  length  of  time  to  effect  it.' 
To  the  same  purport  was  the  reply  of  Fox,  iu  1801,  to 
those  who  alleged  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  dis- 
affected. Muchh.v'i  been  done  since  1801  to  remove  the 
oppression  of  centuries,  but  the  wisest  system  that  can 
be  devised  has  still  to  be  discovered." 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  bugbear  of  the  French 
Jacobins  should  have  been  present  to  the  mind 
of  Sir  Ralph  ■  Abercromby  as  one  of  the  factors 
of  the  revolution  of  1798,  as  most  of  the  evils 
which  threatened  England  at  that  time  were 
traced  to  the  same  source.  Bat  before  Wolfe  Tone 
had  invoked  the  aid  of  French  intervention,  he  had 
declared  himself  willing  to  accept  the  Fitzwilliam 
policy  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  then  grievances  of  the 
people',  and  it  'was  as  certain  as  anything  historic 
could  well  be  that,  if  the  humane  and  enlightened 
views  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  prevailed,  there  would 
hive  been  no  Irish  rebellion  in  1793.  The  Act  of 
Union  against  which  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  had  conspired  in 
the  Fenian  movement  was  no  super-sacred  compact, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen  and  writers. 
He  would  not  repeat  what  had  recently  been  said  of 
this  infamously  contrived  enactment  by  a  Prime 
Minister  under  whose  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  and  of  Ireland  he  had  undergone 
nine  years'  penal  servitude  for  treason  to  a  rule  which 
the  Act  of  Union  had  inflicted  upon  his  country.  He 
merely  alluded, in  passing,  to  that  denunciation  of  the 
Act  by  Mr. Gladstone.  In  the  "  Life  of  Grattan,"  by  his 
son,  the  following  passage  would  be  found  with  refer- 
ence to  the  means  by  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
destroyed  the  Irish  Parliament  : — 

"  All  that  could  be  accomplished  by  gold,  or  by- 
iron,  by  bribes  or  by  threats,  or  bypromises  was  set  in 
motion.  Every  effort  was  strained  to  bring  round  those 
who  were  disinclined,  to  seduce  those  who  were 
hostile  but  necessitous,  to  terrify  the  timid,  and  bear 
down  the  fearless  of  those  who  had  at  heart  tho 
interests  of  their  country.  The  doors  of  the  I'reasury 
were  opened  and  the  deluge  of  corruption  covered  the 
land.  The  Bench  of  Bishops,  the  Bench  of  Judges, 
the  Bar,  the  Revenue,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  civil 
oiEcers,    military   and   naval  establishments,  places. 
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pensions,  and  titles  were  divided  and  prostituted  for 
the  p<irpose  of  carrying  the  great  Government  object, 
this  ill-omened  measure." 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  delugo  of  corrnption,  of  the 
presence  in  Ireland  of  137,000  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  people,  28  out  of  the  32  Irish 
counties  petitioned  against  the  Act  of  Union,  while 
over  800,000  added  their  names  to  another  petition  of 
protest.  That  Act  had  never  had  either  the  moral  or 
the  national  sanction  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  They 
had  believed,  and  they  still  believed,  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  said  to  the  bribed  and 
corrupted  Parliament  of  landlords  who  voted  this 
Act  : — "  You  were  not  elected  to  vote  away  the 
Legislature,  bat  to  legislate.  Vote  away  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  and  henceforth  resistance  to  English 
law  becomes  an  Irish  duty,  the  amount  to  be  regulated 
by  moral  and  prudential  reasons  alone."  The  at- 
tempted insurrection  of  1803  lived  in  history  only  on 
account  of  the  fate  of  Robert  Emmet.  The  movement  of 
which  he  had  been  the  sole  conspicuous  feature,  might 
he  taken  to  have  been  but  a  revolutionary  postscript 
to  the  chapter  of  1798.  But  the  name,  the  dying 
speech,  and  the  execution  of  Emmet, had  done  more 
to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  nationality  in  Ireland  than 
any  other  agency  of  the  century,  except  the  stupid  and 
illogical  system  of  government  which  England  had 
adhered  to  during  the  past  89  years.  Failure  might 
be  written  against  his  young  life  and  labours  for  Ire- 
land, but  if  the  worship  of  a  name  by  the  people 
could  be  placed  against  political  defeat,  one  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  exemplars  of  patriotic  impulse 
which  ever  gave  life  to  the  cause  of  liberty  could 
claim  posthumous  victory  in  the  national  struggle  for 
Irish  national  self-government.  The  agitation  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  was  inaugurated  by  the  then  Pro- 
testant Corporation  of  Dublin.  Actual  rebellion  had 
failed  to  win  the  measure  of  liberty  which  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald had  been  prevented  from  granting.  Constitu- 
tional agitation  was  next  evoked,  with  the  object  of 
winning  by  legal  means  what  physical  force  had  failed 
to  accomplish.  National  sentiment  underlay  the  Repeal 
movement  in  a  less  vigorous  manner,  but  not 
on  a  less  manifest  foundation  than  in  the  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  1798.  O'Connell  de- 
clared at  the  inception  of  the  Repeal  agitation  that 
"  were  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  to  offer  me 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union  upon  the  terms  of  re-enacting 
the  entire  penal  code,  I  declare  it  from  my  heart  and 
in  the  presence  of  my  God  that  I  would  most  cheer- 
fully embrace  his  offer."  From  1810  until  1828  they 
found  the  Repeal  movements  aiding  Catholic  associa- 
tions and  other  legal  bodies  striving  by  petition  to 
Parliament  and  by  public  meetings  to  obtain  Catholic 
emancipation.  Constitutional  action  was  of  no  avail. 
The  Government  of  the  time  treated  those  organiza- 
tions as  seditious,  while  those  who  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  moral  force  were  as  powerless  politically 
as  they  were  detested  by  the  Government,  and  it  was 


only  when  the  people  were  beginning  to  menace  the 
existence  of  the  law  by  preparing  for  recourse  to 
physical  rebellion  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, in  the 
memorable  words  of  history,  brought  in  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill,  "  to  avert  civil  war."  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  his  life  of  Fox,  quotes  from  that 
great  statesman  this  oft-repeated  sentence  : — "  That 
justice  which  could  not  be  procured  was  sought,  and 
procured  too,  in  another  manner.  la  what  manner  ? 
By  the  point  of  the  bayonet."  And  then  Lord  John 
Russellmade  this  comment  upon  those  words  of  Fox's  : 
— "  Such  has  been  always  the  course  of  our  conduct 
towards  Ireland.  In  1780,  in  1793,  and  in  1829.  that 
which  had  been  denied  to  reason  was  granted  to  force. 
Ireland  triumphed,  not  because  the  justice  of  her 
claims  was  apparent,  but  because  the  threat  of  in- 
surrection overcame  prejudice,  made  fear  superior  to 
bigotry,  and  concession  triumphant  over  persecution." 
How  much  of  success,  if  any,  the  great  Repeal  move- 
ment of  O'Connell  would  have  achieved  had  not  the 
famine  of  1846-7-8  crossed  its  path  and  destroyed  its 
vitality  was  a  mere  historic  speculation.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  previous  and  subsequent  precedents, 
the  extreme  legal  character  of  O'Connell's  movement 
would  have  exerted  no  persuasive  force  upon  the 
Parliament  of  the  time  in  the  matter  of  repealing  or 
modifying  the  Act  of  Union  unless,  in  the  words  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  **  the  ruling  powers  were  made  un- 
easy by  the  possibility  of  armed  insurrection  follow- 
ing upon  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  make  con- 
cessions to  moral  force  agitation."  ^he  failure  of 
the  O'Connell  movement  either  to  make  moral  head- 
way towards  Repeal  or  to  compel  the  Government  of 
Lord  John  Russell  to  take  the  necessary  steps  and  in 
time  to  avert  those  horrible  holocausts  of  starving 
people  who  were  to  be  offered  up  as  victims  to  famine 
gave  rise  to  what  was  revolutionary  in  the  Young 
Ireland  movement  of  1848.  It  was  once  more  despair 
at  the  inefficiency  of  peaceful  and  moral  force  means 
winning  any  substantial  justice  from  Parliament 
urging  on  earnest  and  honoirable  but  enthusiastic  men 
to  armed  insurrection.  The  Government  of  the  day 
had  tailed  to  do  its  duty  to  the  people.  Smith  O'Brien 
abandoned  constitutional  action  and  appealed  to  revo- 
lution by  force.  It  was  true  that  the  affair  did  not 
merit  the  name  of  insurrection  or  rebellion,  but  the 
effort,  small  as  it  was,  coupled  with  the  writings  and 
influence  of  the  remarkable  men  who  had  acknow- 
ledged Smith  O'Brien's  leadership,  handed  on  the 
revolutionary  impulse  to  the  men  who  organized  the 
establishment  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  Before  Smith 
O'Brien  was  driven  to  favour  armed  insurrection  he 
had  exhausted  every  legal  remedy  to  awaken  the  Go- 
vernment to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  people.  He 
had  urged  upon  the  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  the 
adoption  of  railways  and  of  adequate  measures  to  cope 
with  the  impending  famine.  He  opposed  and  he  was 
one  of  the  tellers  in  the  division  upon  the  murderous 
"  Quarter-acre  clause  "  of  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland) 
Bill,  which  was  devised  bv  the  perverted  ingennity 
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o£  Irish  landlords  as  an  institution  for  the  degradation 
and  extermination  of  the  small  tenantry  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  his  labours  in  Parliament, 
Smith  O'Brien  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  landlord 
class  to  which  he  belonged  to  act  justly  and  fairly 
towards  the  farming  class.  In  a  series  of  letters  pub- 
lished in  November,  1846,  and  addressed  to  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  he  endeavoured  to  reason  them  into 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  He  claimed  for  the 
tenant  the  right  to  compensation  for  disturbance  ;  he 
advocated  a  peasant  proprietary,  extensive  schemes  of 
arterial  drainage,  railway  undertakings,  and  .other 
similar  undertakings,  which,  if  they  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  period,  would  have  greatly 
mitigated  the  horrors  of  the  impending  famine,  while 
laying  a  foundation  for  a  permanently  tranquillized 
Ireland.  Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  his 
recommendations  either  by  the  Governnaent  or  the 
Irish  landlords,  and  seeing  how  futile  were  his 
efforts  to  reason  or  persuade  the  rulers  of  the  country 
to  do  what  was  just,  rational,  or  humane,  he  flung 
himself  into  the  revolutionary  movement,  which  the 
failure  of  the  O'Connell  moral  force  agitation  had 
rendered  inevitable  and  had  impressed  so  many  men  in 
Ireland  with  a  policy  of  despair.  He  then  came  to 
the  inception  of  the  Fenian  movement,  which  might  be 
said  to  have  not  only  succeeded  to  but  to  have  sprung 
from  this  movement  which  was  led  by  Smith  O'Brien 
in  1848,  but  of  course  with  the  inevitable  failure  of 
an  intervening  constitutional  agitation  to  accomplish 
anything  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  When  he  (Mr. 
Davitt)  joined  the  Fenian  movement  he  was  17  years 
of  age.  Every  man  amongst  the  ranks  of  labour  and 
every  Irishman  worth  his  salt  was  a  member  of  that 
organization,  illegal  though  it  might  have  been.  In 
his  opinion  the  political  oirc,umstauces  of  the  time 
justified  the  existence  of  such  a  movement  ;  and 
although  he  no  longer  advocated  the  method  of  secret 
conspiracy,  believing  as  he  did  that  a  better  and  a 
more  potent  weapon  of  reform  was  to  be  found  in 
legal  combination  and  in  public  opinion  than  in 
occult  agencies,  still,  imder  similar  conditions  of 
anti-Irish  feeling  here  in  Great  Britain  and  of  politi- 
cal helplessness  in  Ireland  such  as  existed  25  years 
ago,  he  would  unhesitatingly  be  a  Fenian  again.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
case  to  prove  that  the  Fenian  movement  favoured 
or  practised  in  any  way  the  crime  of  assassination ; 
and,  indeed,  more  than  once  it  had  even  been 
suggested  by  the  counsel  for  The  Times  by  way  of 
question  to  their  own  witnesses  that  outrage  and 
assassination  were  foreign  to  the  aims  of  the  founders 
of  Fenianism.  It  might  have  been  from  the  point  of 
yiew  of  practical  minds  legally  wrong  and  sensibly 
hopeless  to  dream  of  winning  any  measure  of  Irish 
liberty  by  an  appeal  to  armed  force  in  a  contest  with 
BO  mighty  an  opponent  as  this  Empire,  but  the  men 
,who  dreamed  of  such  liberation  had  testified  their  sin- 
fcerity  by  the  sacrifices  which  their  enterprises  entailed 
tapon  them,  and  no  truthful  witness  could  accuse  them 


of  mean  or  of  mercenary  motives,  or  of  sympathy  with 
or  connivance  with  outrage  or  assassination.  He 
had  said  that  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time 
when  Fenianism  was  founded  justified  Irishmen  in 
adopting  even  a  course  that  was  clearly  contrary  to 
law.  He  knew  that  their  Lordships  could  not  possibly 
endorse  that  view,  just  as  he  knew  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  stating  his  opinion  then.  ,  But, 
whether  such  a  statement  might  or  might  not  influence 
their  Lordships'  judgment  with-  reference  to  his  case, 
he  felt  bound,  in  the  dictates  of  truth,  to  supplement 
the  language  of  defence  with  the  expression  of'  the 
rooted  convictions  of  his  mind  in  anything  that  he  did 
in  his  connexion  with  Irish  politics.  At  the  imme- 
diate time  when  the  Fenian  conspiracy  was  originated 
there  was  no  open  or  constitutional  movement  in  exist- 
ence to  inspire  the  tenant-farmers  or  the  mass  of  the 
people  with  any  hope  of  gaining  redress  of  grievances 
through  legal  agitation.  For  some  ten  years  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Fenianism  the  tenant-right  movement,  of 
which  Sir  C.  Gavan  DufPy,  Mr.  George  Henry  Moore, 
Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  and  Sir  John  Grey  were  the  chief 
exponents,  existed  and  had  for  its  object  the  obtain- 
ing of  tenant-right  for  the  Irish  farmers.  Despite  the 
undoubted  honesty  of  these  eminent  Irish  reformers, 
the  agitation  with  which  they  were  connected  soon 
degenerated  into  what  was  known  as  "  the  Pope's 
Brass  Band."  They,  with  a  few  honourable  excep- 
tions, concerned  themselves'  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Papal  States  rather  than  with  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
band  ultimately  took  ofBce  under  the  Government, 
The  whole  character  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  that  time  was,  strange  to  say,  assailed 
so  strongly  by  The  Times — or,  perhaps,  not  strange  to 
say— that  a  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1852  to  inquire 
into  the  charges  and  allegations  levelled  at  the  Irish 
representation  by  the  very  same  paper  which  had  now 
brought  these  charges  and  allegations  which  their 
Lordships  were  considering.  Although  that  Com- 
mittee finally  reported  that  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  were  unfounded  and  calumnious,  there  had  been 
considerable  ground  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Irish  members  of  that  period  to  warrant  the  charge  of 
Parliamentary  jobbery  and  political  self-seeking. 
Meanwhile  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  had  none  of  the 
protection — be  it  more  or  less — which  the  agrarian 
legislation  of  the  last  20  years  had  given  them  against 
what  Lord  Clarendon  himself  in  ls66  called  felonioua 
landlordism.  An-  established  ascendency  Church  ex- 
isted in  Ireland,  the  franchise  was  confined  within 
narrow  bounds,  and  its  municipalities  and  Poor  Law 
Boards  were  in  the  hands  of  the  same  class  which  also 
had  the  government  of  Ireland  as  their  implement  and 
their  accomplice  in  all  the  tricks  of  a  selfish  ascend- 
ency rule.  That  had  been  how  matters  stood  in  Ire- 
land in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of 
Fenianism.  To  show  how  consistent  The  Times  had 
been  in  opposing  any  constitutional  movement  whicl 
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had  intervened  between  revolutionary  organization,  he 
would  quote  from  The  Times  itself  with  reference  to 
the  tenant-right  agitation  previous  to  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy. On  the  28th  of  November,  1853,  in  a  leading 
article.  The  Times  had  said  :— 

"Messrs.  Lucas  and  Co.  say  that  among  other  things 
tenant-rightisabsolutelynecessary  for  thewelfare  of  the 
Irish,and  yet  denounce  as  treason  any  attempt  to  obtain 
better  terms  forthe  tenant  by  moderate  legislation ;  they 
say,  '  We  will  not  have  a  part  ;  we  will  have  the 
whole  Bill  and  nothing  else.'  They  know  very  well 
,  that  they  never  will  get  the  whole  Bill  ;  but  as  the 
Irish  would  be  quite  contented  with  a  moderate  instal- 
ment of  tenant-right,  if,  indeed,  they  want  any  at  all, 
the  leaders  are  desperately  afraid  lest  any  reasonable 
demand  should  be  made  and  granted,  and  that  thus 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  daily  bread,  which  is 
agitation." 

Their  Lordships   would  understand  that  what  he  was 
saying  referred  to  what  his  views  had  been,  and   what 
the  condition  of  things  political  in   Ireland  had  been 
24  years  ago,  when  he  had  joined  the  Fenian   organiza- 
tion.   He  had  just  remarked  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  warranted  some   such  movement  ;    he  would 
go  further,  and  say  that  the  continued  unconstitutional 
character  of  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  methods 
of  Dublin  Castle  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Union  had  been  in  itself  the  justification  for  a 
moral,  and  the  extenuation  of  an  illegal,  revolt  against 
its  rule.    He   thought  that  it  was  an  axiom  of  consti- 
tutional  law  that    Governments   derived  their  rights 
of  existence  from  the  sanction  of  the  gsople  governed, 
and  when  a  Government  ceased  to  retain  that  sanction, 
and  became  merely  the  executive  of  a  faction  wielding 
administrative  power  for  anti-national  ends,  the  people 
so  unconstitutionally  ruled   were   entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  free   men   when  trying  to  abolish  such  a 
Government.    The  failure  of  Dublin  Castle  to  improve 
the  social   condition  ai^d  to  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  to  protect  -those   interested  in 
the    land    against    the   legal  robbery   in  the  shape  of 
rack-renting,  which .  had  been  so  prevalent  before  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  had  justified  him  in 
seeking  a  remedy,  even  by  way  of  revolution.     More- 
over, when  Fenianism  began  its   existence   there  had 
been   an  Established   Church,  which   to   four-fifths   of 
the    people    was   a  badge   of  religious  injustice  and  a 
law    with   reference    to   the    chief   executive   of   the 
country  which  was  then,  and  still  was,  an  insult  to  the 
religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ;    the  people   could 
not  assemble  in  delegated  convention  ;    it  was  only  in 
1879,  at  Castlebar,  that  the  people  first,  since  the  Act 
of  Union,  enjoyed  the  exercise   of  this  constitutional 
right.     It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  further 
particulars  of  Castle  government.      Sir  C.  Kussell  had 
ably    shown    what    it    was   in  its    anti-constitutional 
government  of  Ireland,  both  in  its  central  organiza- 
tion and  the  reproduction   of  its   unrepresentative  and 
anti-constitutional  character,  as  seen  in  the  working 
of  the  grand  jury  system  of  Ireland.    The  injustice  of 
the  whole  system  of  Castle  government  was  now   im- 
peached by  a   great   political  party,   which  had  put 


down   the    Fenian    insurrection     and    imprisoned    its 
leaders,  and   which  now   adopted  a  more   liberal  and 
more    effective    method    of    combating   revolutionary 
ideas  in  Ireland   by  proposing  such  further  remedial 
legislation  as  would,  in  the  words  of  Disraeli,  spoken 
in  February,  1844,    "  effect  by  Ministerial  policy  all 
those   changes   which  revolution   would  do  by  force." 
The  Times  itself,  in  a  lucid  interval  of  common  sense, 
in    1875    had  said  that   of  all   enterprises  on   which 
legislative  and  administrative  time   could  be  wasted, 
the  most  useless,  except  in  exceptional   emergencies, 
was  that  of  attacking  secret  societies  in  any  other  way 
but  by  way  of  counterbalance,  by  opening  up  to  men 
through   the  ordinary  institutions   of  the   country  the 
means  of  obtaining  all  the   advantages  which  they  re- 
quired.   He  subscribed  to   those    sentiments.    But    it 
might  be  contended  by  The  Times  that  the   existence 
of  the  national  sentiment  in  Ireland  which  had  given 
birth  to  the  Young  Ireland  and  Fenian  movements  was 
responsible    for  the    prejudice   which   imtil  recently 
had  manifested  itself  among  British  statesmen  against 
Irish  self-government.     His  reply  was  that  that  senti- 
ment was  as  rational  in  itself  as  the  sentiment  against 
the  Irish  Established  Church,  in  the  abolition  of  which, 
he    believed.   The  Times  itself  had    acquiesced.    He 
believed   that    the    day   would  come   when  the  robust 
common  sense  of  the  country  wotild  regard  as  coFmpla- 
cently  a  movement  for  the  abolition  of  Castle  rule  and 
landlordism  as  it  had  regarded  that  for  the  abolition 
of  the   Established  Church  in  Ireland.     That  Ireland 
was  a  country  of  tradition  was  well  known  ;  that  the 
Celtic  race  had   an  active  imagination    and  vivid  re- 
collection was  generally  recognized  by  those  who  had 
studied    the   racial    characteristics.    These    national 
traits    might    be    sneered  at  in  a  commercial  age  as 
showing  a  want  of  civilization,  and   the   cherishing  of 
the  ideas  of  a  past  age  might  be  ridiculed ;  but  if  such 
recollections   largely   constituted  the  individuality  of 
the  Irish  race,  if  their  proverbial  love  of  the  soil  and 
of  their  national  freedom  were  the  key  to  the  national 
bent  and  the  national  tendencies  of  the  country,  would 
it  not  be  wise  and  prudent  statesmanship  and  political 
wisdom  to   legislate  for  such  a  people  on  the  lines  of 
their  individuality,   instead  of   legislating  in  opposi- 
tion   to   every  cherished  aspiration  ?    What  had  been  ■ 
the    treatment  which  had  forced  the  Irish  people  to 
fall  back  on  the  movements  which  had  arisen  in  Ire- 
land, from  Whiteboyism  down  to  the   Land  League  ? 
Sir  C.  Kussell  had  shown  the  machinery  by  which  a 
minority  had  got  the  control  of  the  government  of  the 
country  by  manning  all  the   boards  in  the  Castle  and 
by  running  the  grand  juries  ;     and  he  might  also  have 
shown  how  even  members  of  the  judicial  Bench  could 
participate  in  such  acts  of  the  central  executive,  as 
members   of  the   Irish  Privy  Council .     But  these  were 
only  the  secondary  means  employed  in  vainly  seeking 
to  impose    English  institutions  on  the  country.    The 
primary  means  at  work   in  the  creation  of  discontent 
in  the  popular  mind  must  be   sought  for  in  the  blind 
persistency  with  which  the  country  had  been  ruled  in* 
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direct  violation  of  the  ideas,  the  customs,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  Here,  where  lay  the  whole 
solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty,  where  the  key  to  it 
should  and  would  be  found,  it  had  never  been  sought 
for.  They  were  not  English,  and  would  never  become 
so.  Of  all  English  institutions,  the  English  tongue 
alone  had  adapted  itself  to  their  needs  ;  but  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  well-known  tendency  of  their 
country  to  turn  Cromwellian  settlers  into  Tipperary 
men,  and  transplanted  English  poets  into  trusted  Irish 
leaders,  they  had  found  the  language  of  their  rulers 
the  most  efficient  weapon  with  which  to  struggle 
against  the  system  of  laws  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
subjugate  and  denationalize  a  nation.  Against  what 
had  they  been  compelled  to  struggle,  from  Whiteboy- 
ism  to  the  Land  League  ?  Had  it  not  been  a  struggle 
for  every  principle  embraced  in  the  idea  of  religious 
and  civil  liberty  ?  Had  not  the  rule  of  Ireland  by 
Englishmen  been  one  series  of  dogged,  cruel,  and  un- 
relenting opposition  to  the  liberties  and  customs  which 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart  of  the  Irish 
people — freedom  of  worship,  free  speech,  popular  in- 
struction, municipal  government,  electoral  rights, 
national  autonomy,  land  reform  ?  Had  not  time 
justiQed  their  stand  for  such  liberties  as  they  had  al- 
ready won  ?  Was  there  an  English  authority  worth 
quoting  who  would  not  confess  that  the  Irish  people 
were  right  in  their  struggle  againjt  the  impositiou  of 
tithe  and  the  penal  laws,  and  for  municipal  govern- 
ment and  tenant-right  ?  He  asserted  that  no  Govern- 
ment could  justly  claim  the  moral  support  and  moral 
sanction  of  a  people  who  were  governed  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  and  customs  of  the  nation  so 
governed.  These  liberties  and  customs  to  which  the 
Irish  people  had  clung  most  tenaciously  were  those 
which  defined  and  were  most  typical  of  their  indivi- 
duality, and  the  history  of  English  rule  in  that  country 
was  a  heart-breaking  record  of  systematic  repression 
of  all  those  rights  and  feelings.  In  a  few  years 
hence  England  would  accept  as  freely  and  as  com- 
placently the  triumph  of  Land  League  principle!!  as 
it  now  accepted  that  of  the  movement  against  the 
penal  laws,  tithe,  and  the  Established  Church.  The 
pity  of  it,  that  bad  passions  had  been  evoked,  dis- 
.  order  created,  and  men  imprisoned  and  hanged,  when 
the  exercise  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  en- 
lightened statesmanship  would  have  averted  these 
calamities  from  the  country  !  Had  the  plan  of  the 
Laud  League  of  Parliamentary  land  reform,  proposed 
in  April,  1880,  been  adopted,  what  misfortunes  to 
Ireland,  trouble  to  England,  and  scandal  to  the  whole 
civilized  world  would  have  been  averted !  The  situation 
had  been  truly  described  by  two  Unionist  authorities, 
who,  like  The  Times,  had  had  moments  of  political 
wisdom  when  not  blinded  by  political  prejudice  to 
the  facts  of  modem  Irish  history.  Lord  Derby, 
writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1881, 
had  said  : — 

"  In  the  history  of  English  relations   with  Ireland 
*it    has    always    been    the  same.    By    an    unfortunate 


fatality,  every  concession  made  to  the  weaker  State 
has  been  under  pressure.  Take  as  a  sample  the 
creation  of  the  almost  wholly  independent  Irish  Par- 
liament in  1780-82.  Was  that  a  spontaneous  gift  f 
Notoriously  it  was  the  reverse.  English  resource) 
were  exhausted  by  the  unsuccessful  war  witb 
America  ;  the  Irish  Volunteers  mvistered  stronger 
than  any  force  which  could  have  been  brought  to- 
gether at  short  notice  to  oppose  them  ;  the  alterna- 
tive was  to  yield  to  the  Irish  demands  or  to  engage  in 
a  sanguinary  civil  war,  exactly  resembling  that  which 
had  ended  so  disastrously  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  the  decision  taken,  probably  a  wise 
one,  was  to  let  Ireland  have  her  own  way.  Not  very 
dissimilar  was  the  history  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
except  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  humane  and  rational 
aversion  to  civil  war,  not  an  actual  disability  to 
carry  it  on,  which  determined  the  issue.  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  rest  their  cause 
on  the  alleged  justice  of  the  Catholic  claims  ;  they 
could  not  well  do  so,  having  for  many  years  opposed 
those  claims  as  unfounded.  But  they  could  and  did 
say  that  the  mischief  of  yielding  to  them  was  less 
than  the  mischief  of  having  to  put  down  an  Irish  in- 
surrection. The  same  arguments  that  had  prevailed 
in  1782  prevailed  in  1828-29.  A  third  example  of  the 
same  mode  of  procedure  is  in  the  memory  of  every- 
body. The  Fenian  movement  agitated  Ireland  from 
18G4  to  1867,  producing  among  other  results  the 
Clerkenwell  explosion.  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  and  similar  attempts  on  the 
public  mind  of  England,  though  too  significant  to  be 
ignored,  is  too  famjiar  to  be  repeated.  I  have  too 
often  heard  that  speech  censured  as  unwise  ;  to  me 
it  has  always  seemed  a  gain  that"  the  exact  and  naked 
truth  should  be  spoken,  though  at  the  cost  of  some 
unpleasant  criticism.  A  few  desperate  men,  ap- 
plauded by  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  people  for 
their  daring,  showed  England  what  Irish  feeling 
really  was,  made  plain  to  us  the  depth  of  a  discon- 
tent whose  existence  we  had  scarcely  suspected,  and 
the  rest  followed  of  course.  Few  persons  will  now 
regret  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  or  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  but  it  is  regrettable 
that  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  a  century  agita- 
tion, accompanied  by  violence,  should  have  been 
shown  to  be  the  most  effective  instrument  for  re- 
dressing whatever  Irishmen  may  be  pleased  to  cousidei 
their  wrongs." 

The  next  quotation  was  from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
who  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News  had  said  : — 

"  When  we  spurn  Irish  demands,  when  we  blama 
our  Government  for  softening  a  denial,  we  forget  that 
Irish  history  is  a  series  of  concessions,  first  scornfully 
refused  by  England,  then  granted  under  restraint,  and 
when  concession  by  losing  all  its  grace  had  lost  more 
than  half  its  value.  .  .  .  Between  1863  and  1868 
did  nothing  take  place  to  which  the  change  on  the 
part  of  British  statesmen  can  be  ascribed  ?  Every 
Irishman  will  answer  '  The  Fenian  movement,'  but 
the  answer  will  not  be  entirely  just,  for  party 
had  its  influence  as  well  as  Kenianism,  but 
party,   it    is    to     be    feared,    had    little     or    none." 

If  two  such  eminent  men  could  write  in  that  way  and 
justify  the  arguments  which  he  had  himself  been 
putting  before  the  Conrt,  he  thought  that  at  least 
there  was  a  metal  justification  for  his  action.  He 
offered  no  apology  to  this  or  to  any  tribunal.    If  such 
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movements  arose,  it  was  because  the  Government  was 
either  unjust  or  criminally  negligent  in  protecting  the 
liberties  of  the  people  under  its  rule  and  exercising 
an  active  sympathy  with  the  national  sentiments  of 
the  people.  Treated  practically  as  strangers  in  their 
own  land,  despised  and  caricatured  in  a  spirit 
of  brutal  prejudice  by  the  English  so-called  comic 
papers,  while  pursued  and  denounced  by  The 
Times  and  other  English  organs  in  every  land  into 
which  their  race  had  been  driven,  what  wonder  if 
Irishmen,  who  felt  themselves  equal  before  God  and 
man  to  those  who  had  thus  tried  to  degrade  them, 
should  aspire  to  create  that  status  of  national  inde- 
pendence for  their  country  which  commanded  respect 
for  every  citizen  of  a  self-governed  State  !  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  having  had  this  aspiration  from  the 
first  time  that  he  had  learned  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Dublin  Castle,  and  to  hate  the  system  of  rule 
which  had  attempted  to  lower  Ireland  to  the  level  of 
a  despised  vassalage.  Was  be  to  be  told  that  these 
aspirations  were  criminal  ?  He  had  spent  two-thirds 
of  a  life  of  toil  and  suffering  in  England,  and  what- 
ever of  political  education  he  might  have  managed  to 
pick  up  had  been  learned  there.  The  first  man,  after 
his  father,  whom  he  had  ever  heard  denounce  land- 
lordism had  been  Ernest  Jones,  who  had  himself  once 
been  imprisoned  as  an  agitator.  Was  he  to  be  told 
that  national  freedom  was  meant  for  all  the  world 
except  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  which  was 
at  their  very  doors  ?  With  reference  to  this  charge 
of  Fenianism  which  he  was  meeting  in  that  Court, 
The  Times  itself  on  one  occasion  had  acknowledged  in 
very  singular  language  that,  given  certain  conditions 
of  government  in  Ireland — conditions  which  he 
claimed  existed  now — Fenianism  was  not  to  be  con- 
demned. Speaking  of  Mr.  Bright  on  January  15, 
1870,  The  Times  said  : — "  And  yet  we  cannot  join  in 
his  absolute  condemnation  of  Fenianism.  If  the 
statement  of  facts  which  the  Fenians  profess  to  believe 
were  true,  if  England  treated  Ireland  as  a  land  from 
which  to  suck  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and 
made  Irishmen  its  bond-slaves,  denying  every  privi- 
lege of  self-government  and  liberty,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  every  Irish  patriot  to  aid  his  brethren  still 
subjected  to  English  tyranny."  He  contended  that 
the  "  statement  of  facts  "  advanced  by  him,  both  in 
his  evidence  and  in  his  speech,  were  true,  and  consti- 
tuted the  justification  for  that  action  which  The  Times 
admitted  should  follow  from  the  premisses  laid  down. 
Anyhow,  he  believed  them  to  be  true,  and  he  had 
but  acted  up  to  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  paper 
which  now  accused  him  of  a  crime  for  having  done 
that  which  had  been  defended  and  lauded  by  this 
same  journal  and  by  English  popular  opinion  when 
done  by  men  who  hid  conspired  against  Continental 
enemies  of  national  liberty.  In  corroboration  of  his 
statement  of  facts  with  regard  to  the  gross  mis- 
government  of  Ireland,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Land 
League,  as  well  as  during  the  existence  of  the  Fenian 
movement,  he  would  give  the  impartial  testimony  of  an 


English  landlord,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  given  in  1882. 
The  article  written  by  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  explained 
that  the  Irish  people  had  never  been  allowed  to  make 
their  own  laws  ;  that  since  the  Union  the  laws  had 
been  made  by  the  English  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  majority  that  had  always  overruled  the 
advice  and  wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  laws  had  been 
cruel  and  oppressive  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 
It  was  in  facts  such  as  these  that  the  explanation  of 
movements  like  the  Fenian  movement  '  was  to  be 
found.  Coming  now  to  the  specific  allegations  made 
against  himself  by  The  Times,  he  found  that  the  first 
was  that  in  1885  he  spoke  in  laudation  of  the  three 
men  executed  in  Manchester  on  November  23,  1867. 
In  his  evidence  he  had  admitted  that  he  had  so 
spoken,  but  he  had  praised  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien  not  because  a  brave  policeman  was  killed  on 
the  occasion  in  question  while  discharging  his  duty, 
but  because  those  three  men  risked  life  and  liberty, 
both  of  which  they  ultimately  lost,  in  the  attempt  to 
fulfil  what  they  believed  to  be  'a  patriotic  duty — 
namely,  the  rescue  of  a  political  prisoner.  He  also 
believed  that  these  men  were  executed  because  the 
whole  transaction  was  of  an  Irish  political  complexion. 
In  The  Times  of  August  2,  1876,  he  found  the  follow- 
ing corroboration  of  that  view  which  he  had  previously 
expressed  in  the  witness-box.  This  was  a  report  of 
what  John  Bright  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Man- 
chester tragedy  : — 

' '  I  have  regretted  that  on  a  former  occasion  when 
this  matter  was  before  us,  I  did  not  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  what  I  have  long  thought  with  regard 
to  the  case  which  is  called  '  the  Manchester  Out- 
rage.' There  was  in  that  case  one  man  killed — one 
man  shot — one  fatal  shot  fired,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  urged  positively  that  only  one  man,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  was  guilty  of  murder.  Three  persons  were 
hanged  for  that  murder.  I  had,  living  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, a  very  painful  interview  with  the  relatives 
of  one  of  the  three  men  who  were  hanged,  and  they 
were  not  willing  to  lay  the  blame  upon  either  of  tho 
other  two,  but  they  felt  very  confidently  that  there 
were  not  suificient  grounds  for  believing  that  the  pri- 
soner in  whose  fate  they  were  particularly  interested 
was  the  one  who  fired  the  fatal  shot.  One  of  the  three, 
I  presume,  was  the  guilty  person,  but  the  three  were 
hanged.  Now,  it  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Home  Office  on  that  occasion  was  an 
unwise  one.  I  am  averse  to  capital  punishment,  as 
most  members  of  the  House  know,  but  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  I  think  to  hang  three  men  for  one  fatal  shot  was 
a  mistake — a  mistake  according  to  the  order  and  prac- 
tice of  our  law,  and  a  great  mistake  when  we  look  at 
it  in  its  political  aspect.  On  the  occasion  I  have 
alluded  to,  when ,  representations  were  made,  it  was 
denied  that  this  was  strictly  a  political  case,  or  that 
any  severity  was  resorted  to  because  it  was  a  political 
case  ;  but  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  I  held 
then,  and  hold  now,  that  it  was  solely  because  it  was 
a  political  case  that  three  men  were  hanged  for  tho 
murder  of  one  man.  I  recollect  urging  it  in  this  way. 
If  these  three  men  had  been  out  on  a  poaching  expedi- 
tion, and  in  the  conflict  that  took  place  one  keeper  was 
killed  by  one  shot,  and  three  men  were  tried  for  it,  I 
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believe  there  is  no  Judge  who  would  have  sentenced, 
and  no  Home  Secretary  who  would  have  thought  it  his 
duty  to  advise  that  these  three  men  should  be  hanged  for 
the  offence.  I  believe  that  the  three  men  were  hanged 
because  it  was  a  political  offence,  and  not  because  it 
was  an  ordinary  murder  of  one  man  committed  by  one 
man  and  one  shot.  The  other  day  there  was  a  case  in  my 
neighbourhood  of  an  outrage  committed  by  persons 
connected  with  a  trade  union  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bolton.  Unfortunately  a  man  was  attacked  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  fellow  workmen  and  was  killed.  No  doubt 
all  who  were  present  and  maltreated  the  man  were 
guilty  of  an  illegal  act,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  say 
who  it  was  that  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  destroying 
that  man's  life.  Three,  I  think,  were  convicted,  not 
of  murder,  but  of  manslaughter.  It  was  an  illegal  act, 
and  they  were  punished  by  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, from,  I  think,  three  to-  15  years.  Unless  this 
was  a  political  offence  the  evidence  of  murder  was 
not  very  much  different  from  the  case  I  am  now  de- 
scribing." 

He  maintained  that  these  were  very  remarkable  words, 
coming  as  they  did  from  so  eminent  a-  statesman  as 
John  Bright.  They  showed  how  that  great  and  patrio- 
tic man  viewed  this  unfortunate  tragedy  in  Manchester 
in  a  light,  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  was 
seen  by  The  Times.  John  Bright  undoubtedly  con- 
sidered that  the  men  were  executed,  not  because  one 
brave  officer  was  killed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
but  because  the  affair  was  connected  with  Irish 
politics.  In  the  same  debate  in  which  John  Bright 
made  that  speech  another  member  of  Parliament,  one 
who  was  now  classed  amongst  his  (Mr.  Davitt's) 
political  enemies,  uttered  the  following  words  in  con- 
firmation of  the  view  already  expressed.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,  then  'member  of  Parliament  for  Galway, 
said  : — 

' '  It  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  any  of  the  men 
concerned  in  the  Manchester  outrage  to  murder  the 
policeman  Brett  in  patting  a  pistol  to  the  lock  of  the 
door,  and  endeavouring  to  force  it  open.  They  did 
not  know  an  individual  stood  at  the  back  of  it." 

These  words  expressed  his  own  firm, conscientious  belief 
on  the  subject.  He  knew  from  what  he- learnt  at  the 
time  and  from  what  he  heard  subsequently  in  America 
that  the  Irish  race  did  not  honour  these  men  because  a 
brave  policeman  was  killed  in  the  encounter.  No  ; 
they  revered  their  memories  because  they  believed 
that  those  men  were  offered'  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
anti-Irish  feeling  in  England.  It  was  interesting  to 
turn  to  the  report  of  the  Special  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  outrages  which  were  com- 
mitted in  England  in  connexion  with  trade  unions. 
The  evidence  was  taken  during  the  trial  of  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien.  Murders  and  other  diabolical 
outrages  were  proved  against  individuals  connected 
with  trade  organizations  in  Sheffield  and  Manchester, 
but  in  no  case  was  capital  .punishment  inflicted  on 
those  charged  with  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes. 
The  English  nation  was  not  put  upon  its  trial,  nor 
were  its  representative  men  put  upon  their  trial  by 


The  Times  because  these  deeds  were  committed.  The 
course  taken  was  to  pass  legislation  based  on  the  re- 
cognition of  the  principle  that  crimes  are  best  pre- 
vented by  removing  the  incentive  to  crime.  Another 
charge  brought  against  him  was  that  he  attended 
amnesty  meetings  in  Dublin  in  1878,  meetings  which 
were  in  reality.  Fenian  meetings.  The  evidence  on 
this  point  was  that  of  the  informer  Delaney,  who  also 
swore  that  he  had  seen  him  (Mr.  Davitt)  in  conversa- 
tion with  Daniel  Carley,  afterwards  executed  for  the 
Phcenix  Park  murders.  Another  of  Delaney's  charges 
was  that  he  supported  the  Fenians  who  disturbed  the 
Kotunda  meeting  in  April,  1880.  He  had  already 
denied  emphatically  in  the  witness-box  the  foul  state- 
ments of  this  man,  who  had  recently  asked  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  reward  of  his  services  in  giving  evi- 
dence. He  branded  the  informer's  evidence  as  delibe- 
rate perjury,  uttered,  in  his  belief,  at  the  request  of 
those,  whoever  they  were,  to  whom  had  been  ap- 
portioned the  task  of  collecting  the  evidence  of  the 
forgers  and  slanderers  who  had  been  marshalled  in  that 
Court  against  the  persons  charged  by  Soames,  Hous- 
ton, and  Co.  in  the  interests,  forsooth,  of  law  and 
order.  He  would  refer  to  the  columns  of  The  Times 
itself  to  refute  the  allegation  that  the  amnesty  move- 
ment was  a  Fenian  movement.  On  October  15,  1873, 
the  following  appeared  in  the  Irish  correspondence  of 
The  Times  :  — 

"  The  Amnesty  Association  last  night  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  it  was  originated  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  effecting  the  release  of  the  Irish 
political  prisoners,  that  it  is  purely  a  non-political 
body,  and  that  they  deprecate  in  the  strongest  manner 
the  introduction  of  any  other  subject  than  amnesty  at 
any  other  meeting  pm-porting  to  be  held  to  advocate 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Furthermore  they  de- 
clare that  they  have  no  connexion  with  persons  who 
are  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  platform  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  their  views  under  the  pretence  of  advocating 
the  cause  of  amnesty,  as  has  been  tried  lately  at  Cork 
and  Maryborough." 

The  Amnesty  Association,  as  had  been  proved  by 
several  witnesses  for  the  defence,  embraced  large 
numbers  of  men  who  certainly  would  have  no  con- 
nexion of  any  kind  with  secret  societies.  On  one 
occasion  the  association  presented  a  petition  bearing 
250,000  signatures  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of  amnesty. 
An  act  of  that  kind  would  never  have  been  done  by  a 
Fenian  organization.  The  other  statement  of  Delaney's 
— viz. ,  that  he  (Mr.  Davitt),  in  conjunction  with  others, 
helped  a  party  of  Fenians  in  attacking  a  Land  League 
meeting  in  Dublin  on  April  30,  1880,  had  been  con- 
tradicted by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  himself, 
who  were  present.  Their  testimony  on  the  subject 
was  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the  proceedings, 
which  appeared  on  May  8  in  the  Flag  of  Ireland,  a 
newspaper  which  was  edited  by  Eiohard  Pigott  and 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  organ  of  the 
Fenian  body  at  that  time.  He  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  refute  Delaney's  evidence,  not  because  he  believed 
that  that  evidence  had  made  any  deep  impression  on. 
their  Lordships'  minds,  but  because  he  wished  to  eho^ 
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that  there  was  nothing  which  Delaney  could  do  in  the 
way  of  perjury  which  he  was  not  ready  to  do  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  those 
who  had  brought  him  into  court.  Another  statement 
by  Delaney  was  that  a  conference  of  the  leading 
Fenians  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  re- 
solution to  be  submitted  to  the  Rotunda  meeting,  and 
that  he  was  present  at  that  conference,  together  with 
Patrick  Egan  and  Thomas  Brennan.  This  statement 
he  had  also  denied  in  the  witness-box.  He  had  sworn 
•  that  he  had  not  attended  any  such  conference,  and  be- 
fore Delaney's  appearance  in  court  he  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever  that  any  such  meeting  had  been  held. 
As  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  the  statement 
was  wilful  and  deliberate  perjury.  He  now  came  to 
a  matter  about  which  a  good  deal  had  been  said — 
namely,  the  letter  found  upon  the  lad  Forrester.  This 
was  the  letter  which  was  in  his  handwriting  and 
which  undoubtedly  had  considerable  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  when  that  learned 
Judge  passed  sentence  upon  him.  The  letter  was 
written  in  1869,  when  he  was  21  years  old,  and  was 
found  npon  a  boy  of  17  or  18  only.  For  whateve! 
guilt  attached  to  him  as  the  author  of  that  letter,  he 
had  expiated  by  the  legal  punishment  which  he  had 
undergone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  crime  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  very  agency  of  that  letter.  To  that  he 
had  sworn,  and  he  had  done,  in  addition,  what  he  had 
never  done  before  in  the  course  of  a  chequered  and 
somewhat  unfortunate  existence — he  had  made  an 
appeal  to  a  man  in  a  personal  matter.  He  had  ap- 
pealed from  the  witness-box  to  the  man  who  was 
alone  responsible  for  the  guilt  which  that  letter 
frustrated,  the  man  who  would  have  stood  in  his  place 
in  the  Old  Bailey  dock  19  years  ago  if  he  had  not 
kept  silence  through  feelings  of  delicacy  and  honour. 
He  had  asked  that  man  from  his  safe  asylum  in 
America  to  release  him  from  the  silence  which 
he  considered  that  moral  obligations  imposed  upon 
him,  but  he  had  appealed  in  vain,  and  the  man  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  confess  that  19  years  ago 
he  had  been  saved  by  him  (the  speaker)  from  stain- 
ing his  hands  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  comrade. 
In  the  Liverpool  Courier  of  January  7,  1870,  there  was 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  before  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  Mr.  Mansfield,  on  the  occasion  when 
Forrester  npon  whom  the  letter  was  found  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  During  those  proceedings,  it  would 
be  seen  from  the  report,  not  even  an  allusion  was 
made  to  the  letter  found  upon  Forrester,  although  it 
had,  of  course,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  magis- 
trate when  the  accused  was  previously  bound  over.  If 
the  police  in  Liverpool  had  had  any  real  suspicion 
that  the  letter  was  the  expression  of  a  design  to  take 
hnman  life  it  was  not  conceivable  that  they  would 
ever  have  acted  as  they  did  at  the  time.  Long  before 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  was  written  this  unhappy 
incident  was  quoted  against  him  in  the  columns  of 
Ihe  Times,  and  the  people  of  these  countries  were 
made  to  believe  that  he  had  deliberately,,  when  in  the 


Fenian  organization,  written  a  letter  encouraging  or 
authorizing  the  assassination  of  an  individual.  He 
wished  to  assert  that  there  was  nothing  more  foreign 
to  his  nature  than  the  idea  of  assassination.  It  was 
as  repugnant  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  race  throughout  the  world,  and  he  would  repeat 
what  he  had  said  in  the  witness-box  under  all  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  that  letter,  boyish  and 
foolish  as  it  might  be  in  its  terms,  was  in  reality 
written  to  prevent  a  lad  of  17  from  carrying  out  a 
wicked  plot  against  an  associate.  No  harm  was  ever 
done  to  any  human  being  in  consequence  of  that 
letter  ;  no  man  was  ever  injured  through  it  ;  and  yet 
because  of  it  he  had  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the 
accomplice  of  assassins.  The  next  charge  with  which 
he  proposed  to  deal,  was  the  allegation  that  he  bad 
assisted  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  with  money 
contributed  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  and  crime.  In 
order  that  their  Lordships  might  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  circumstances  fully  he  should  refer  at 
some  length  to  the  growth  of  the  anti-English  feeling 
amongst  the  Irish  in  America,  and  to  the  origin  of  tlie 
revolutionary  body.  It  was  all  the  more  necessary  for 
him  to  do  this  because  he  was  charged  by  The  Times 
with  having  been  in  close  association  with  the  party 
of  violence  in  America  and  with  having  made  efforts 
to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  that  party  and 
the  Parnellite  party  in  Ireland.  That  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Clan-na-Gael  did  exist  and  that  men 
filled  with  extreme  hostility  to  England  were  found  in 
America  was  quite  true  ;  but  to  charge  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  existence  upon  Mr.  Parnell  or  him- 
self was  another  instance  of  that  kind  oi  argu- 
ment which  attributed  the  existence  of  the  Good- 
win Sands  to  the  influence  of  Tenterden  steeple. 
To  enable  their  Lordships  to  appreciate  the  bearings 
of  what  had  been  called  the  American  story  it  would 
be  necessary  to  glance  back  at  the  history  of  Irish 
feeling  in  the  United  States,  and  to  mark  how  it 
became  at  times  bitterly  hostile  to  England.  Sir  C. 
Bussell  had  pointed  out  how  in  the  last  century  an 
immense  number  of  Ulster  tenant-farmers  were  forced 
to  emigrate  to  the  then  British  colonies  in  America,  and 
how  these  expatriated  Irishmen  were  the  first  to  assist 
in  securing  American  independence.  These  exiled 
Irishmen  took  with  them  bitter  memories  and  cherished 
revengeful  feelings  towards  those  who  had  oppressed 
them.  The  first  organization  of  Irishmen  formed  in 
America  was  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  insti- 
tuted at  Philadelphia  in  1771.  It  was  a  social  insti- 
tution, non-sectarian  in  character,  and  its  members 
comprised  the  leading  citizens  and  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia. When  the  War  of  Independence  occurred 
they  rendered  powerful  aid  to  Washington,  and  many 
received  public  acknowledgment  of  their  services  from 
that  illustrious  man.  At  least  a  dozen  of  his  favourite 
generals  had  been  members  of  the  society,  and  nine 
Irishmen,  nearly  all  of  whom  belonged  to  it,  were 
among  the  signatories  of  American  independence.  But 
what  caused  the  most  bitter  feeling  among  the  Irish 
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in  America  was  the  suffering  endured  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  during  the  famine  years  of  '45  to  '47. 
They  saw  10,000  persons  dying  of  starvation  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world, 
and  the  products  of  the  Irish  soil  leaving  the  land  to 
be  converted  into  rent  for  the  Irish  landlords.  Then 
after  the  famine  the  landlords  took  advantage  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  tenants  to  eifect  wholesale  clear- 
ances, and  thousands  were  driven  from  their  homes  and 
forced  to  emigrate  under  circumstances  of  hopeless 
misery.  Waterton,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  thus  described  a  familiar 
scene  on  board  an  American  steamboat.  There  were 
above  500  Irish  emigrants  on  their  way  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  : — 

"  They  were  going,  they  hardly  knew  whither,  far 
away  from  dear  Ireland.  It  made  one's  heart  ache  to 
see  them  all  huddled  together,  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  ever  revisiting  their  native  soil.  We  feared 
that  the  sorrow  of  leaving  home  for  ever,  -the  miser- 
able accommodation  on  board  the  ship  which  had 
brought  them  away,  and  the  tossing  of  the  angry  ocean 
on  a  long  and  dreary  voyage  would  have  rendered  them 
callous  to  good  behaviour.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
They  conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety. 
Every  American  on  board  seemed  to  feel  for  them. 
And  then  they  were  so  full  of  wretchedness.  'Need  and 
oppression  stared  within  their  eyes  ;  upon  their  backs 
hung  ragged  misery.  The  world  was  not  their  friend.'  " 
In  the  course  of  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
Sydney   Smith  made  the  following  reflection  : — 

"  And  thus   it  is     in    every  region   of    the    earth. 
There  is  no  country   where   an  Englishman  can  set  his 
foot  that  he  does  not  meet  these  miserable  victims  of 
English  cruelty   and  oppression — banithed  from   their 
country  by  the  stupidity,  bigotry,  and  meanness  of   the 
English  people,  who  trample  on  their  liberty  and  con- 
science because  each  man  is  afraid  in  another  reign  of 
being  out  of  favour  and  losing  his  share  in  the  spoil." 
The    evicted    emigrants    who   were    landed    in    New 
York    fared    even     more     horribly   than    the    miser- 
able creatures  pictured  by  Waterton.  They  were  trans- 
ported across  the  Atlantic  in  what  had    been   only  too 
truly  described  as  the  "  cofiSn     ships,"     which  were 
freighted  with  the  victims  of  landlordism  and  misrule. 
The   Erin  Queen  sailed  with  493  passengers,  of  whom 
136  died    on  the  voyage  amidst  scenes  which    could 
hardly  have  been  surpassed  in  a  crowded  and  sickly 
slaver    on    the     African     coast.     According    to    Dr. 
Stratton,  in  the  Edinburgh  MedicalJournal,  out  of  552 
passengers    who    sailed    in    the  Avon    246    died,  and 
amongst  476  on  board  the  Virginius  no  fewer  than  267 
deaths  took  place  ;  of  440  on  the  Larch  108  died  and 
150   were   seriously    diseased.     The   Chief   Secretary 
for   Ireland  reported,  with  regard  t&  89,783   persons 
who     embarked     for     Canada    in    1847,    that    6,100 
perished  on  the  voyage,  4,100  on  their   arrival,  5,200 
in  hospital,   and    1,900    in  towns   to   which   they  re- 
paired.    How   these    unhappy    cargoes     of     humanity 
were    made    up  had   been   explained   by    an    English 
gentleman,    Mr.   William  Henry   Smith,  employed   as 
conducting  engineer   of  public  works  in  Ireland,  who, 
referring  to  the  part  of  Connaught  in  which  he  was 


stationed  at  the  time,  wrote,  "  Hundreds,  it  is  Siiid, 
had  been  compelled  to  emigrate  by  ill-usage  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords, and  in  one  vessel  containing  600 
not  one  hundred  survived."  The  Irish  exodus  had 
one  awful  result  which  in  the  Irish  recollections  of 
that  time  filled  nearly  as  large  a  space  as  the  famine 
itself.  The  people  flying  from  fever-tainted  hovel 
and  workhouse  carried  the  plague  with  them  on  board 
ship.  Each  vessel  became  a  floating,  charnel-house. 
Day  by  day  the  American  public  was  thrilled  by  the 
ghastly  tale  of  ships  arriving  off  their  harbours  reek- 
ing with  typhus  and  cholera,  the  track  they  had 
followed  across  the  ocean  strewn  with  the  corpses 
flung  overboard  on  the  way.  The  official  report  of  the 
Montreal  Emigrant  Society  for  1847  contained  the 
following  passage  descriptive  of  Ihe  last  scene  of  all : — 

"  From  Grouse  Island  the  great  charnel-house  of 
victimized  humanity  up  to  Port  Sarnia  and  along  the 
borders  of  our  magnificent  river  ;  upon  the  shores  of 
Lakes  Ootario  and  Erie,  wherever  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration has  extended,  are  to  be  found  the  final  resting- 
places  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  ;  one 
unbroken  chain  of  graves  where  repose  fathers 
and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  in  one  commingled 
heap,  without  a  tear  bedewing  the  soil  or  a  stone 
marking  the  spot.  Twenty-thousand  and  upwards  have 
thus  gone  down  to  their  graves." 

Upon  all  these  and  the  other  facts  relating  to  the 
banishment  of  the  Irish  people  in  this  way,  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  said,  "  The  land  of  Ireland,  like  the  land 
of  every  other  country,  belongs  to  the  people  which 
inhabit  it.  The  Legislature  should  have  looked  with 
a  different  eye  upon  the  forced  expatriation  of  so  many 
millions  of  men  ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  leave  it  en  masse  because  Government  does 
not  leave  them  room  to  live,  that  Government  is 
already  judged  and  condemned."  And  it  was  once 
declared  by  Mr.  K.  Cobdenthat  "when  emigration 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  fleeing  legal  famine  it  is 
no  longer  emigration,  but  transportation."  All  these 
sickening  memories  and  the  admissions  of  impartial 
English  writers  acting  upon  the  passionate  tempera- 
ment of  a  warm  and  impulsive  race  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  evoke  the  deadliest  enmity  against  the  causes 
held  responsible  for  this  decimation  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Then  came  the  break-up  of  the  O'Connell 
agitation  and  the  helplessness  of  the  people  which 
followed  the  ravages  of  the  famine.  The  State  prose- 
cutions in  conjunction  with  the  Young  Ireland  move- 
ment, and  the  penal  degradation  inflicted  upon  Smith 
O'Brien,  John  Mitchel,  and  others  who  had  but  re- 
volted against  a  power  that  had  permitted  tens  of 
thousands  of  its  subjects  to  die  of  starvation,  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  indignation  which  the  famine  had 
enkindled  in  the  breasts  of  exiled  millions.  That  flame 
was  not  fanned  by  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  but  by  Irisl 
landlords  and  The  Times,  for  Ireland  politically  lay 
crushed  and  powerless  after  the  holocausts  of  1847-8 
and  the  work  of  the  State  prosecutions.  The  land< 
lords,  seeing  their  opportunity,  began  that  campaigi 
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of  clearances  which  was  to  have  wrung  Ireland  from 
the  hold  of  Its  Celtic  people  and  turned  it  over  to 
cattle  and  British  settlers.  Evidence  had  been  given 
in  connexion  with  these  heartless  razings  of  cabin 
homes  and  humble  homesteads,  but  no  evidence  had 
yet  been  given  to  show  the  part — the  inhuman  part — 
which  The  Times  played  in  these  exterminations. 
Speaking  wibh  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Irish- 
America  than  any  other  man  among  those  charged 
before  this  tribunal,  he  would  say  that  no  agency  or 
influence  belonging  to  English  rule  in  Ireland  had  done 
more  to  keep  alivo  and  to  exasperate  the  bitter 
memories  of  the  exiled  Irish  of  America  than  the 
brutal  and  inhuman  language  of  exultation  with  which 
The  Times  gloated  over  tho  exterminations  which 
followed  the  great  famine  of  '47  and  '48.  No  Irish- 
American  orator  ever  addressed  a  meeting  on  Ireland 
who  did  not  quote  the  language  of  The  Times  to  justify 
the  exchange  of  Irish  for  Ecglish  hate.  At  that  time 
the  world  believed,  in  the  words  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  that  ' '  what  The  Times  said  in  the  morning 
England  believed  in  the  evening."  That  was,  of 
course,  no  longer  the  case.  What  The  Times  said 
now  few  people  anywhere  would  believe,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  ceased  to  speak  for  or  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  Englishmen  towards  the  Irish  race  would 
die  out  the  hatred  and  the  enmity  which  Irishmen  in 
America  but  reciprocated  from  The  Times'  apostleship 
of  racial  antipathy.  He  would  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  a  few  extracts  from  The  Times  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  statements.  TAe  Times  of  January  24, 
1850,  contained  the  following  article  : — 

"  Ireland  is,  certainly,  a  country  of  bogs.  Meta- 
phorically, it  is  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  one 
thick,  interwoven,  dark,  poxious,  swampy  forest. 
There  has  been  a  little  clearance  towards  ttie  north  ; 
but  even  there,  side  by  side  with  green,  quiet,  sunlit 
enclosures,  there  is  abundance  of  brake  and  thicket. 
Ignorance,  prejudice,  idleness,  misery,  grow  side  by 
side  in  great  profusion,  and  draw  each  other  up  to  a 
marvellous  height.  All  manner  of  unclean  beasts 
alternately  slumber  and  raven  in  their  shade.  We  can 
hear  their  cries  at  this  distance — Rebellion  roaring 
from  its  cave  ;  Mistrust  spitting  at  all  who  approach 
it,  whether  friend  or  foe  ;  conspiracies  of  most  gre- 
garious instinct,  and  insane  hatred  howling  for  blood. 
Here  Dr.  M'Hale  is  at  home.  Not  that  he  confesses 
altogether  a  liking  for  his  savage  neighbours.  He 
owns  that  they  are  always  hard  to  manage,  often  in- 
convenient, sometimes  even  mischievous.  But  on  one 
point  he  has  no  doubt.  None  have  any  right  to  meddle 
with  them  but  himself  and  his  brethren.  Ireland  is 
their  preserve  ;  they  have  a  right  to  breed  or  to 
extirpate  evil  as  seems  to  them  good.  Woe  to  all  tres- 
passers !  If  they  are  caught,  nothing  but  the  want  of 
the  strong  arm  in  the  lawful  occupants  shall  save  them 
from  summary  punishment  as  thieves  and  poachers. 
In  any  case  they  shall  not  escape  scot  free.  While 
Dr.  M'Hale  lives  they  shall  at  least  be  roundly 
abused. 

"  Such  is  the  mistake  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Eomish  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  very  natural,  perhaps 
pardonable,  but  still  a  mistake.  And  they  must  be 
taught  that  it  is  so.  Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  is 
under  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen,  and 


the  control  of  her  Government.  That  Government  is 
held  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  any  moral, 
political,  or  social  evil  which  it  is  in  its  power  to 
remedy.  Ignorance  and  its  attendant  evils  clearly 
belong  to  this  class.  We  cannot  change  the  race  or 
the  climate,  or  the  natural  features  of  a  country,  but 
we  can  educate  ;  and  education,  if  it  is  a  possibility, 
at  once  becomes  a  duty. 

"  '  But  why  not  leave  us  to  educate  ?  '  say  Dr. 
M'Hale  and  his  friends.  For  two  reasons,  each  of 
which  were  sufficient  in  itself — yon  cannot,  and  yon 
will  not.  The  Romish  priesthood  cannot  educate. 
They  have,  as  a  body,  neither  the  moral  nor  the 
physical  means — the  minds,  the  learning,  nor  the 
money.  These  defects  might  indeed  be  remedied  in 
time.  Something  has  been  done  towards  their  better 
instruction  in  secular  learning  ;  something  might  be 
done  by  English  wealth  towards  bringing  a  better 
class  into  the  priesthood,  who  would  be  free  from 
those  crying  faults  of  temperament  and  prejudice, 
which,  at  present,  the  priests  only  share  with  their 
flocks.  But,  till  this  happy  consummation  comes, 
how  are  things  to  go  on  ?  Are  we  to  leave  the  giant 
evil  unassailed  till,  by  a  careful  application  of  in- 
direct means,  we  are  freed  from  every  Irish  priest  of 
the  species  M'Hale  ?  This  is  purely  absurd,  espe- 
cially if  we  also  remember  that  the  race  does  not  wish 
to  be  improved.  They  know  that  their  power  over 
their  flocks  depends  mainly  on  their  resemblance  to 
them  and  sympathy  with  them.  Will  they  consent  to 
be  altered,  and  so  destroy  their  influence  ?  This  would 
be  indeed  sawing  away  the  bough  they  sit  on. 

"  Ireland  must  be  educated  ;  this  is  the  end.  The 
new  colleges  are  means,  very  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate, it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  real  means,  and  as 
such  are  abused  by  Dr.  M'Hale." 

If  this  ruffianly  .description  of  the  Irish  people,  then 
but  emerging  from  the  after  effects  of  famine,  was 
even  approaching  to  truth,  what  a  comment  it  would 
be  upon  that  government  and  civilization  which  was 
thrust  upon  Ireland  by  English  rule  centuries  before 
1850  !  The  Dr.  M'Hale  thus  insultingly  spoken  of  was 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  whose  name,  next  to 
that  of  O'Connell,  commanded  most  of  the  affection- 
ate confidence  of  the  Irish  race  the  world  over.  "  To 
breed  or  estirpate  evil  as  seems  to  them  good  "  was 
the  function  which  this  literary  ancestor  of  tho 
Flanagan  author  of  "  Pamellism  and  Crime  "  gave  to 
the  hierarchy  and  priests  of  Ireland  who  had  dared  to 
stand  between  the  people  and  their  landlord  extermi- 
nators, though  but  to  a  small  extent,  he  was  sorry  to 
admit.  Dr.  M'Hale  was  a  Nationalist  and  a  patriot 
as  well  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  and  the  vile 
abuse  of  him  by  The  Times  might  be  said  to  have  been 
on  account  of  his  political  and  not  his  sacerdotal 
eminence.  But  nothing  Irish,  whether  national  or 
Catholic,  escaned  the  venomous  hostility  of  this  paper 
at  that  period  :  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
things  were  said  in  the  name  of  England  when  the 
present  generation  of  Irishmen  both  in  Ireland  and 
America  was  m  its  youth — a  period  when  the  men 
who  were  now  Land  Leaguers  were  undergoing 
their  political  tuition  under  famine  and  eviction 
and  racial  and  religious  hate  at  the  hands  of 
England.    The    Times    of  April  6,   1852,  writing   of 
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the  possible  aooesBion  o£  the  late  Car4inal,  then 
Bishop,  Cullen  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  made  the 
following  bitter  and  insulting  attack  upon  that  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic  and  upon  the  entire  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland  : — 

"  It  has  been  the   pleasure   of  that  portion  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  whom  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Dr.    Murray  is  intrusted  to   propose   as 
dignissimus  for  the  approbation  of  the  Pope  the  person 
most   obnoxious  to  the  English  Government,  and  most 
likely  to   make  his  elevation  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Ultramontane  aggression.    As  this  very  person 
was  intruded  by  the  Pope  into  the  Eoman  Catholic  See 
of  Armagh  against   the  will   and    without  the  consent 
of    the   clergy   of  the   diocese,    there   can    be   little 
doubt  of  his   obtaining  this  further   dignity  now  that 
the   cfergy  have   been  willing  spontaneously  to   offer 
this  grateful   tribute  to  that  foreign  Power  which  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  once  felt  it  her  duty 
and  made  it  her  point  of  honour  to  oppose.  Dr.  Cullen 
must   henceforth  be  considered  the  leading  and  master 
spirit    of    the    Irish    Church.      Its   clergy  speak    his 
language,  they  obey  his  commands,  and  those  wto  are 
too   moderate  to    agree  with  his  most  extravagant  and 
most    un-Christian    views    will     be  intimidated    into 
silence,  and  replaced  as  fast  as  they  die  off  by  persons 
professing  the   same   opinions   as  this  new  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.     It   is  an  ominous  fact  for  the  continuance 
of  the  present  general  system  of  education  in  Ireland, 
that   it  should   be   attacked  by  both  sides  at  once,  so 
that  while  Dr.  Cullen  is  thundering  his  denunciations 
against  it  as  virtually  Protestant,  tlie  present  Ministry 
have   expressed   a   wish  to  modify  and   correct  it   as 
having  too   great   leanings  to   Popery.    Just   as  with 
the   system   of  national   education,  so    does    it    seem 
likely  to  fare  with  the  more  moderate  and  reasonable 
of  the  representatives   of   Ireland.    It  is  not  enough 
that  they  should  have  done  the  bidding  of  the«t)riests, 
and   wasted  half  a  Session  in  their  attempts  to  check 
the  course  of  anti-Papal  legislation  ;  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholic    Church   will  henceforth  be   served  only  by 
Koman    Catholics.    The  fiat   of  proscription  has  gone 
forth,  and  Protestant  members  are   to  be  weeded  out 
from   among  the  representatives   of   Ireland.    At   the 
bottom  of  this  system  is  placed  the  recently-converted 
English     clergyman,     who     drags    into     the    ignoble 
squabbles  of  Irish  bigotry  the  venerated  name  of  Wil- 
berforce.    At   the   head   of  it  is  Paul  Cullen,  the  man 
whom  the  Pope   and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  equally 
delight   to  honour,  and  whose  nomination  is  due  in  an 
especial   manner   to  his  steady  and  unflinching  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy  of  England. 

•'  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  surest 
way  to  the  hearts  of  Irish  Eoman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics is  to  insult  our  Queen  and  trample  on  our  Con- 
stitution. The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  not  been 
enforced  ;  the  only  effect  of  its  enactment  seems  to 
be  that  it  marks  out  for  honour  and  distinction  the 
persons  most  forward  in  its  violation.  The  labour  of 
a  whole  Session,  the  theme  of  so  many  debates,  has  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  confer  honour  and  impunity  on 
its  violators,  and  to  serve  as  a  grievance  to  excite 
the  passions  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  laity.  It  is  really 
pitiable  to  think  how  utterly  powerless  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  prevent  the  growth  in  Ireland  of  a  power  far 
more  unconstitutional  than  any  nobleman  ever  exerted 
over  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.  It  is 
lamentabletoreilectthatan  aniount  of  electioneering  in- 
fluence, far  greater  than  thatofO'Connell  in  his  palmiest 


days,  has  quietly  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  conclave 
of  Bishops,  presided  over  by  an  Italian  priest,  know- 
ing little  of  our  feelings  and  manners,  and  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  those  causes  by  which  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  is  created  and  controlled.  We  were 
led  to  believe  some  time  ago  that  the  Moderate  and 
Liberal  party  among  the  laity  were  able  and  willing 
to  make  head  successfully  against  the  tide  of  bigotry 
which  threatens  to  overwhelm  everything  in  its  on- 
ward and  impetuous  course.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  see  no  prospect  of  such  an  effort.  The  country 
seems  content  to  leave  its  representatives  to  be 
selected  for  it  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests  select 
the  most  objectionable  men  whom  they  can  find  to  give 
expression  to  their  wishes.  The  return  of  70  or  80 
Irish  Eoman  Catholics  bodes  little  good  to  the  coming 
Parliament.  Neither  party  can  afford  to  throw  away 
the  support  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  by  a  judicious  direction  of  their 
power  they  may  be  able  to  extort  wide  and  impolitic 
concessions,  such  as  it  may  not  be  good  for  the  Empire 
to  grant,  nor  for  the  safety  of  a  harassed  and  totter- 
iuEt  Ministry  to  refuse." 

This  was  not  only  a  bitter  and  insulting  attack  upon 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  but  upon, 
the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  Ireland  who  had 
been  endeavouiring  in  Parliament  to  obtain  some  modi- 
fication of  the  landlord  system  and  some  redress  for 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmers.  This 
language  (and  he  would  not  trouble  the  Court 
with  any  further  articles)  was  used  day  by  day,  month 
by  month,  and  year  by  year  by  this  so-called  leading 
journal,  and  the  lesson  it  taught  the  Irish  in  America 
who  read  it  was  that  the  same  hatred  which  had 
driven  them  out  of  their  homes  still  existed  and  was 
directed  against  the  remaining  population  in  their 
country. 
At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 
On  its  reassembling, 

Mr.  Davitt  continued  his  speech.  He  said  he  had 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  anti-Irish 
feeling  among  the  Irish  in  America,  with  the  view  of 
giving  their  Lordships  something  like  a  connected 
narrative  with  reference  to  the  organizations  whose 
names  had  been  mentioned  over  and  over  again  in  that 
inquiry,  and  with  some  of  which  he  was  charged  with 
having  had  connexion.  He  did  not  read  those  articles 
from  The  Times  attacking  Irish  national  sentiment, 
the  Irish  people,  and  the  Irish  national  religion  with 
a  view  of  defending  theexistence  of  that  feeling  or  those 
organizations  in  America,  but  in  order  to  give  their 
Lordships  something  like  a  connected  story  with  re- 
ference to  the  American  part  of  the  case.  He  knew 
the  feeling  that  was  prevalent  among  Irish-Americans 
with  reference  to  the  sentiments  uttered  by  t/ie  Times 
year  after  year  following  the  great  famine  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Land  League  in  .1879.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary for  him  to-  inform  at  least  one  of  their 
Lordships  that  Cardinal  Cullen,  who  was  the  object 
of  the  brutal  attack  in  The  Times  which  he  had 
quoted,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
in  the  Irish  Church,  and  one  'of  the  most  loyal  oitizens- 
to  England  ;   but„lie  was  Mefe  ap^  Catholic,  and  those 
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were  then  the  necessary  qualifications  to  invite  for 
their  owner  a  moral  assassination  by  the  ioumal  which 
John  Bright  once  complimented  by  saying  it  was  the 
"  Devil's  organ  on  earth,"  These  articles  were  mild 
when  compared  with  the  following  article,  which  he 
took  from  The  Times  in  1852,  when  there  was  a  tenant- 
right  agitation  iti  Ireland  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Irish  people  were  endeavouring  then,  as  now,  to 
have  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  modified  to  some 
extent  in  Ireland.  On  January  2,  1852,  The  Times 
said  : — 

"  The  pure  Irish  Celt  is  more  than  1,000  years  be- 
hind the  civilization  of  this  age.  His  race  has  passed 
neither  through  the  feudal  system,  nor  even  through 
that  more  primitive  discipline  which  ranged  the  rude 
Saxons  under  their  thanes.  Except  when  he  is  insu- 
lated from  the  social  influences  of  his  own  race,  and 
fairly  overpowered  by  superior  numbers  and  organiza- 
tion, he  is  incapable  of  that  submission  and  service 
which  are  necessary  to  the  larger  and  more  profitable 
operations  of  industry,  to  the  progress  of  all  useful  arts, 
and  to  national  prosperity.  When  we  speak  of  race  we 
are  simply  referring  to  an  obvious  fact,  for  this  is  not 
the  place  to  cite  or  to  imagine  any  hereditary  curse 
inherited  from  the  depths  of  antiquity  or  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  We  are  only  taking  things  as  they 
are,  without  attempting  even  to  regard  the  individual 
Irishman  apart  from  his  social  condition.  The  native 
Irish,  as  they  are,  and  where  they  are,  defy  all  ordinary 
attempts  to  tame  them  into  agricultural  labourers, 
such  as  are  the  staple  of  the  British  agricultural  popu- 
lation. Men  of  large  means  and  uncommon  force 
of  character  may  here  and  there  have  conquered  |he 
natural  independence  of  the  Irishman  ;  but,  as  a  gene- 
ral rnle,he  is  intractable.  He  can  neither  be  servant 
nor  master,  for  no  one  ever  was  a  good  master  who 
had  it  not  in  him  to  be  a  good  servant.  Hence  that 
miserable  and  helpless  being  the  Irish  cottier — a  man 
who  lives  only  for  himself  and  his  immediate  kin- 
dred, incapable  of  public  duties,  at  war  with  every- 
thing national,  ever  becoming  smaller  and  poorer, 
more  selfish,  and  more  miserable.  Such  were  the 
myriads  who  held  what  were  called  '  farms  '  of  five 
or  ten  acres.  Their  condition  and  character  has  been 
60  often  described,  especially  in  the  memorable  pages 
of  the  Devon  Report,  that  we  need  not  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  class  incompatible  with  civilization. 
The  Irish  cottier,  the  man  with  his  half-dozen  acres, 
his  bit  •  of  common  right,  with  hut  without  floor, 
without  chimney,  without  window,  without  furniture, 
and  without  a  separation  between  the  human  and  the 
brute  occupants,  was  a  mere  savage  ;  and  calamitous 
as  are  the  events  by  which  it  has  come  to  pass,  we 
now  thank  Heaven  that  we  have  lived' to  speak  of  the 
class  as  a  class  that  has  been." 

Those  were  words  written  of  the  Irish  people  at  a 
time  when  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  cottiers  in  Ire- 
land had  been  turned  out  upon  the  roadside  and  forced 
into  ships  to  die  on  their  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
Those  words  lived  in  Irish  memory  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  conduct  and  the  language  of  The  Times  from 
1847  to  1879  was  probably  more  responsible  for  keep- 
ing alive  the  feeling  in  America  than  any  other  cause. 
The  Times  continued  ; — 

"  Tte  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  popula- 
tion and  conditionof  Ireland  is  inadequately  expressed 
in  the  fact,  prodigious  as  it  is,  tiat  during  the  ten 


years  ending  with  1850,  about  1,600,000  have  emigrated 
from  that  island.  That  calculation  is  itself  below  the 
truth,  for  it  assumes  the  emigration  from  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain  to  be  no  more  than  that  from  Great  Britain' 
to  the  colonies  or  foreign  countries.  The  change  is 
inadequately  expressed  in  the  gloomy  figures  at  the  foot 
of  the  census  return,  putting  the  decennial  decrease 
at  1,659,300.  There  are  two  important  considerations 
that  much  aggravate  the  force  of  this  statement.  In 
the  first  place  the  population  of  Irish  cities  and  towns 
has  very  generally  increased  during  the  ten  years  in- 
cluded in  the  census.  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Water- 
ford,  Belfast,  Galway,  and  many  other  places  of  which 
a  return  has  not  yet  been  made,  have  increased,  either 
from  their  own  comparative  prosperity,  or  from  the 
influx  of  refugees  from  the  neighbouring  exterminations. 
When  these  towns  therefore  are  deducted  the'  depopu- 
lation of  the  rural  districts  is  much  greater  than  ap- 
pears in  the  grand  total  ;  and  that  depopulation  we 
know  is  still  going  on.  The  second  consideration  is 
the  greatly  increased  proportion  of  women,  and  the 
probability  of  the  disproportion  being  increased  instead 
of  diminished.  In  the  year  1841,  with  a  total  popu- 
lation of  8,175,124,  the  excess  of  women  over  men 
was  135,972.  Had  the  same  proportion  been  found 
under  the  diminished  population  of  1851,  the  excess 
would  have  been  only  about  108,000.  The  actual  ex- 
cess of  women,  however,  in  1851,  as  appears  from  the 
census,  was  162,340.  If,  then,  the  former  excess  was 
a  natural  and  proper  one,  the  latter  excess  was  54,000 
beyond  the  natural  proportion,  and  there  is  now  that 
number  of  women  in  Ireland  beyond  the  demands, 
that  is  beyond  the  usual  female  occupations,  of  the 
country.  This  fact  assumes  still  further  gravity  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  census  of  this  metropolis  and 
other  populous  districts  of  Great  Britain  exhibits  a 
similar  result,  so  that  there  is  not  much  prospect  of 
the  redundant  women  of  Ireland  being  absorbed  in  this 
country.  The  increased  excess  of  women  cannot  but 
have  injurious  consequences m  an  island  which  offers' 
so  little  female  employment — where  houses  of  a  better 
class,  goodshops,  and  manufactories  are  so  few.  The 
facts  suggest  a  grave  doubt,  whether,  after  all,  it  is 
well  to  leave  Irish  emigration  so  entirely  to  sponta- 
neous and  accidental  causes  ;  and  whether,  for  our 
own  good  at  home,  as  well  as  for  the  colonies,  it  may 
not  be  worth  while  to  promote  female  emigration  at 
the  public  expense  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted. 

"  As  for  Ireland  herself ,  we  resign  ourselves  without 
reserve,  though  notentirely  without  misgiving,  to  hei 
continued  depopulation  until  only  a  half  or  a  third  of 
the  nine  millions  claimed  for  her  by  O'Connell  re- 
main. We  may  possibly  live  to  see  the  day  when  her 
chief  produce  will  be  cattle,  and  English  and  Scotch 
the  majority  in  her  population.  The  nine  or  ten  mil- 
lions who  by  that  time  will  have  settled  in  the 
United  States  cannot  well  be  much  less  friendly,  and 
will  certainly  be  much  better  customers  than  they 
now  are.  When  the  Celt  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he 
begins,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  consume  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  and  indirectly  to  contri- 
bute to  its  Customs.  Unquestionably  there  is  much 
that  is  consolatory,  and  even  comfortable,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary turn  that  we  witness  in  Irish  affairs." 

It  would  be  a  pity  .to  spoil  by  any  weak  comment  of 
his  the  infamy  of  such  language,  and  yet  that  journal 
complained  now  that  the  Patrick  Fords  and  John  tin- 
neitys  spoke  back  hate  for  ha.te  and  veDggance  iov 
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vengeance  from  the  land  of  which  they  had  become 
powerful  and  respectable  citizens  from  as  great  a 
nation  as  this,  and  the  greatness  of  which  nation  the 
expatriated  Irish  people  had  helped  to  make.  There 
were  Irish  Worlds  and  Clan-na-Gaels,  and  a  mar- 
vel it  would  be  if  there  were  not,  the  product  first  of 
landlord  injustice  sanctioned  and  executed  by  English 
law  in  Ireland,  and  lest  the  memory  ot  eviction  and 
expatriation  should  die  oat  the  caricatures  of  so-called 
London  comic  papers  and  the  hatred  of  the  London  Times 
pursued  them  year  by  year  to  show  how  ineradicable 
was  English  unforgiveness  and  wrong-doing  to  that  un- 
fortunate people.  English  and  Scotch  settlers  had  not 
yet  replaced  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland.  The 
Celtic  people  still  remained,  and  the  Land  League, 
which  was  on  its  trial,  was  meant  to  keep  them  in 
Ireland  on  the  land  which  Providence  had  created  for 
their  race.  It  had  partly  succeeded  in  its  work.  It 
had  done  more  ;  the  Land  League  had  compelled  the 
Legislature  of  England  to  register  its  principles  upon 
the  Statute-book  of  the  realm, and  its  ideas  of  land  re- 
form had  invaded  England.  They  were  more  widely 
spread  to-day  among  the  toiling  millions  of  Great  Britain 
than  were  the  economic  teachings  of  The  Timet  itself. 
The  Times  itself,  when  preaching  its  gospel  of 
hatred  against  the  Irish,  had  occasional  glimmerings 
of  reason,  and  predicted  that  this  alienation  of  a 
people  would  vet  prove  injurious  to  England — 

"For  two  or  three  years  nearly  a  thousand  a  day 
have  quitted  Ireland  for  a  country  which  they  may 
now  almost  call  their  own.  '  In  fact,'  as  Mr.  Bright 
says, '  the  export  of  Ireland  consists  now  of  Irishmen.' 
Of  course,  there  is  danger,  as  there  has  already  been 
mischief,  in  the  final  alienation  and  accession  to 
another  State  of  so  many  unfortunate  men  disaffected 
to  our  rule.  Doubtless  if  a  war  should  arise  to- 
morrow between  this  Empire  and  the  States,  the  Irish 
citizens  would  bold  up  their  hands  to  a  man  against 
us." 

And  if  they  would,  he  did  not  know  any  influence 
which  would  be  more  to  blame  for  it  than  The  Times 
itself.  He  endorsed  that  last  sentence  in  the  leading 
article  of  The  Times.  He  remembered  calling,  in 
1878,  upon  the  late  General  Sheridan,  who  died  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  army.  He  was 
at  that  time  commanding  the  division  of  the  West,  and 
he  had  his  headquarters  in  Chicago.  He  (Mr.  Davitt) 
asked  him,  among  other  things,  how  many  men  of  Irish 
blood  in  the  United  States  would,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  England,  join  the  American  army.  His 
answer  was  that  in  48  hours  after  war  had  been  declared 
a  million  men  of  Irish  blood  would  leap  to  arms.  And 
that  was  the  distinguished  soldier  and  citizen  of  the 
American  Republic  who  once  declared  that  if  he  had 
been  born  in  Ireland  he  would  have  been  a  Fenian. 
Ten  years  later,  ten  years  after  The  Times  had  written 
the  words  just  quoted,  it  once  again  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  future  danger  to  England  which  might 
yet  be  the  outcome  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Irish, 
and  in  some  respects  the  words  were  prophetic.      The 


article  was  in  The  Times  of  May  3,  1860.  Among 
other  things  it  said  : — 

"  If  this  goes  on  long,  as  it  is  likely  to  go  on,  Ire- 
land will  become  very  English  and  the  United  States 
very  Irish.  When  an  English  agriculturist  takes  a 
farm  in  Galway  or  Kerry  he  will  take  English 
labourers  with  him.  This  we  shall  come  to  at  last, 
strange  as  it  may  now  seem.  The  day  may,  indeed, 
come  when  Ireland  will  be  no  more  Celtic  than  the 
Scotch  lowlands  are  Saxon,  the  eastern  counties 
Danish,  Cornwall  even  Phoenician,  and  Ireland  itself 
Milesian  or  Spanish.  But  several  millions  more 
undiluted  Celts  cannot  be  poured  into  the  United 
States  without  leavening  them  even  more  strongly  with 
that  very  marked  element.  There  will  be  more 
poetry,  more  eloquence,  more  fanaticism,  more 
faction,  more  conspiracy,  more  resentment,  more 
bloodshed,  more  insubordination,  more  of  the  narrow 
politics  that  take  their  origin  from  race  and  stop 
short  of  society,  that  ever  account  the  whole  less  than 
the  part,  and  think  the.  best  use  of  government  is  to 
do  convenient  ill.  So  an  Ireland  there  will  still  be, 
but  on  a  colossal  scale  and  in  a  new  world.  We 
shall  only  have  pushed  the  Celt  westward.  Then,  no 
longer  cooped  up  between  the  Liffey  and  the  Shannon, 
he  will  spread  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
keep  up  the  ancient  feud  at  an  unforeseen  vantage. 
We  must  gird  our  loins  to  encounter  the  Nemesis  of 
seven  centuries'  misgo^ernment.  To  the  end  of  time  a 
hundred  million  people  spread  over  the  largest  habit- 
able area  in  the  world  and  confronting  us  everywhere 
by  sea  and  by  land  will  remember  that  their  fore- 
fathers paid  tithe  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  rent  tc 
absentee  landlords,  and  a  forced  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  these  had  made.  Possibly  a  darker  and 
more  turbulent  era  at  home  may  intervene  to  efface 
these  old-world  recollections.  But  even  though  the 
vengeful  Celt  could  forgive  and  forget,  that  will 
not  prevent  the  surer  development  of  an  intractable 
race  and  untoward  circumstances  in  the  character  of 
the  great  American  nation.  It  will  be  more  than  half 
Celtic.  Sax,on,  Dane,  Gael,  French,  German, 
African,  and  other  races  will  be  there,  but  the  pre- 
ponderating element  will  be  that  which  has  risen  to 
its  perfection  and  glory  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and 
fallen  to  its  depth  and  despair  on  the  western  promon- 
tories of  Ireland.  As  '  the  child  is  father  of  the  man  ' 
so  have  we  seen  nursed  and  educated  by  our  side  at 
home  the  power  that  will  dominate  over  the  new 
world,  show  its  influence  over  either  ocean,  and  be 
the  lord  of  a  whole  hemisphere.  This  is  the  true  and 
final  home  of  the  Celtic  race." 

The  Times  could  write  those  sentiments  nearly  30 
years  ago,  when  the  exterminating  policy  was  still 
going  on  ;  was  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  have 
had  iu  their  own  day  the  writings  of  a  Patrick  Ford 
and  the  speeches  of  a  James  Finnerty  ?  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  articles,  The  Times  endeavoured  to  make 
that  Court  and  Great  Britain  believe  that  the  Fords 
and  the  Finnertys  were  invented  or  first  discovered  by 
him  (Mr.  Davitt),  and  that  he  was  the  origin  of  the  so- 
called  conspiracy  ot  the  Land  League  in  America  in 
which  these  Fords  and  Finnertys  had,  as  alleged, 
played  a  part  dangerous  to  life  in  this  country.  The 
witness  Beach  spoke  of  an  invasion  of  Canada  which 
had  been  'undertaken  and  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
part.    It  was  understating  facts  to  say  that  that  move- 
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ment  had  from  200,000  to  300,000  followers.   At  least 
half    a    million    men    were    members   of    the   Fenian 
Brotherhood    at    one    time.      The    Canadian    invasion 
killed    the    movement.      ('arada    might    be   a  British 
colony,  but  the  people  of    Canada  were  not  the  rulers 
in  Dublin  Castle.     The  insurrection  in  1867  had  failed 
in  Ireland   also,  and,  as  generally  happened  when   an 
Insurrectionary  movement  collapsed,  the  fragments  of 
Fenianism     assumed    an    independent    existence    and 
carried    out    these     different  methods    of   action     to 
•obtain  the   object  which  had  been  wished  for.     From 
evidence  by  Beach,  the  United  Brotherhood  as  an  pff- 
shoot  of  Fenianism  came  into  existence  in  1867  ;  what 
purported  to  be  its  rules  and  modus  operandi  were  put 
in   by  him.    As  to  those  documents,  he   (Mr.  Davitt) 
confessed  he  did  not  accept  them  as  genuine.     In  1876 
O'Douovan  Rossa   started    what    was    known    as    the 
Skirmishing  Fund  in  the  columns  of  the  Irish  World. 
The  avowed  object   of  that  fund  was   to  attack   Eng- 
land in    any  vulnerable    point.     In    fact,  the    policy 
which  was  put  forward  might  possibly  have  been  in- 
spired by  The  Times'  leader  in   1860,  which  he  had 
read.    The  fund  to  sustain   this  policy  reached  some 
S80,000,  but  in  1878  Eossa  was  superseded  by  a  board 
of  trustees  whose  names  had  been  given  in  evidence 
and  the   name   of  the  'fund  itself  was  changed  to  the 
National  Fund.    He  would  deal  by  and  by  with  what 
was   imputed  to  his   accidental   connexion   with  that 
fund,  but  at  that  point  it  was  well  to   ask  who  was 
C  Donovan  Rossa  who  originated  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? 
He  had  only  been  known  to  their  Lordships  in  that  in- 
quiry as  the  originator  of  that  fund,  and  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Land  League    and  the  people  of  England.    The 
name  of  Kossa  implied  all  that  was  murderotis  in  dyna- 
mite and  implacable  enmity  to  the  English  Government. 
Who  was  Rossa  ?    He  was  not  called  upon    to    defend 
Rossa  there  or  anywhere  for  what  he  had  been  writing 
in  his  paper  against  him  (Mr.  Davitt),   Rossa  reflected 
his  own  convictions  about  him,  personally   and  politi- 
cally.   He  evidently  thought    him    an    agent    of  the 
British  Government  and  an  ally  of  The  Times.    Only 
the  second  day  after  the  opening  of  this  Commission, 
Rossa  wrote  in  his  paper  that  it  was  quite  evident  that 
he    was   an    ally   of   The   Times,  and  appeared  on  the 
inquiry   in   order  to    help   The   Times  and  the  British 
Government  in  their  opposition  to   Mr.  Parnell.     If 
any  one  would  inquire  in  the  town  of  Skibbereen,  in 
county  Cork,  what  Rossa   was   30  years  ago  he  would 
learn  that  he   was  a  genial,  kind-hearted,  and    open- 
handed  young  man  of  unblemished  character  and  un- 
doubted respectability.     He   had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  famine  horrors.    He   joined   the   Fenian  move- 
ment in  after  years,  was  tried  for  it,  and  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.    He  had  told  the  story  of  hia 
prison  experience,  and  that   story  related  that  on  one 
occasion  for  28  days  he   was  so  manacled  that  he  was 
obliged  to  get  down   on  his   knees  at  meal-times  and 
lap  up  his  porridge  like   a  dog  ;    in    fact,   the  treat- 
ment he  received  in  prison  was  such  as  would  not  be 
meted  out  to  a  prisoner  in  any  other  civilized  country. 


Rossa  underwent  five  years'  penal  servitude  for  having 
been  a  Fenian.    Mr.  Davitt  then  went  on  to  quote  an 
article  from  the  Irish  World  of   March,    1876,  which 
spoke  of  the  number  of  Irish  girls  who  landed  in  New 
York  and   were  assisted  iu  procuring  employment   by 
the  Bureau.    The  article  stated  that  while   only  405 
girls  from  other  parts  of  the   world  sought  the  assist- 
ance  of   the  Bureau,   6,016  girls  from  Ireland  alone 
were  furnished  with  employment  as  house   servants, 
being  brought  into   contact   with  young  men  to  whom 
virtue    was  unknown,  and  how   many   Irish  girls  had 
been  robbed  o£  their  virtue  in  that,  God  only  knew. 
Continuing,    Mr.    Davitt  said    he    did    not  quote  the 
article  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  legal  point.  He 
wished   to    press  the   growth  of  this  feeling  against 
England  in  the  United  States   in   order  to  explain  his 
own  position  with  reference  to  this  man.     Mr.  Davitt 
then  read  a  portion  of  another  article   from  the   Irish 
World  of  May  12,    1886,   in    which    the   Skirmishing 
Fund  policy  was  adopted,  and  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  name  of    Patrick   Ford    had  been  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  inquiry,  and  his  paper  had  been  so 
extensively  quoted  by   The   Times  that  he  felt  called 
upon  to  deal   with  that    branch  of  the  American  case 
at    some    length.      Mr.   Ford    and    his    paper   were   » 
separate  matter  in  Irish-American  politics.    Mr.  Ford 
had  never  been  a  member  of   any  secret  society.    He 
had  said  that  over  and  over  again  in  his  paper,  and  it 
was  universally  believed  in  the  United  States.     His 
paper  was  never  the  recognized  organ  of  any  party.   It 
had  been  an  independent  force,  an  immense   force,   he 
admitted,  in  the  various  movements  that  had  arisen  in 
America   since     the     paper    first   appeared   in    1870. 
Neither    had    it   been    a    constant   supporter  of    Mr. 
Parnell's  policy,  as  the   evidence   of  its   contents  had 
shown,  and  that  he  would  demonstrate  by-and-bye.  The 
Irish  World  b.a.i   a  programme   of  its    own,    and  had 
advocated  it  with  great  force  and  ability.  He  was  not 
called  upon  to  defend   all  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Irish  World.    He  could  not  with  reason  do  so,  but  he 
was  prepared  to  adopt  every  word  which  he  had  him- 
self ever  written  in  its  columns.    He  was  not  ashamed 
to  say  that   he  had  been  for  a  brief  period  its  corre- 
spondent in  Ireland.    Let  The  Times,  if  it  could,  lay 
hold  of  and  produce   against  him  anything  so  written 
that    could   bo    distorted  into    a    justification   of   the 
charges  made  against  him.     Since  1877  he  had  earned 
his  bread  through  journalism,  and  had  supplied  corre- 
spondence to  several  other  American  papers  besides  the 
Irish  World,  and  if  The  Times  desired  to  peruse  those 
writings    of   his  he   would  willingly  place  copies  at 
their  disposal.      He  had  known  Patrick   Ford  since 
1878,    the    date    of    his    first    visit  to  America.    He 
had     been    a    bitter     enemy     of     England     as     the 
governing      power      in    Ireland,     and    he      was    not 
going      to       condemn       him       on      that       account. 
Patrick      Ford      would     scorn     to     defend     himself 
before  any  English  tribunal  for  what  he  had  done  in 
America,  and  he  was  not  on  his  defence  here.     So  far 
as  he  (Mr.   Davitt)  was  concerned,  he  knew  Patrick 
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Ford  had  written  violent  and  revengeful  articles  in 
his  paper,  bat  he  had  not  endorsed  such  statements 
nor  had  he  approved  such  policy.  Nay,  more,  he  had 
more  than  once  argued  in  Ford's  own  paper  against 
his  views,  and  he  believed  he  could  lay  claim  to 
having  induced  him  to  abandon  for  good  and  for  ever 
his  programme  of  violence  and  dynamite  against  Eng- 
land. Anyhow,  he  believed  he  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  Irish  World  had  not  since  1885 
preached  either  dynamite  or  vengeance  against 
England.  Patrick  Ford  had  been  held  up  as  a 
monster  who  revelled  in  murder  and  assassina- 
tion. He  did  not  know  him  in  that  character. 
He  must  speak  of  the  man  as  he  had  found  him,  and, 
although  he  had  condemned  more  than  once  his  policy 
of  violence  and  dynamite,  he  had  always  found  him 
and  had  often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  kind-hearted 
man,  a  good  citizen,  a  practical  Christian,  and  a  philan- 
thropist. And  he  waf  not  singular  in  this  notion, 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  recently 
placed  on  record  his  appreciation  of  the  man.  It  was 
trne  that  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Ford  as 
a  man  who  was  to  him  a  guide, philosopher, and  friend, 
but  it  was  manifestly  more  from  a  desire  to  bring  in 
that  hackneyed  phrase  than  to  declare  literally  his 
relations  with  Mr.  Ford  that  he  had  said  that.  He 
had  only  met  him  about  a  dozen  times  in  his  life,  and 
had  written, perhaps,  a  score  of  letters  to  him,  receiv- 
ing, perhaps,  half  as  many  in  reply.  Those  relations, 
public  and  private,  would  clearly  not  warrant  him  in 
nsing  the  phrase  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  in 
any  way  but  that  of  friendly  exaggeration.  He  said 
this  with  no  desire  to  separate  himself  from  Mr.  Ford 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  already  spoken  of  him. 
The  Irish  World  did  not  form  his  opinions  on  the 
Irish  question.  He  needed  no  teaching  from  the 
Irish  World  or  any  other  source  to  become,  what  he 
avowed  himself  to  be,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
Castle  government  and  landlordism.  One  word  more 
about  Mr.  Ford  before  he  passed  on.  He  could  not 
forget  that  when  in  the  winter  of  1886  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  were  face  to  face  with  starvation 
Patrick  Ford  came  to  their  rescue  in  a  spirit  of  true 
Christian  charity.  In  answer  to  an  appeal  from  him 
he  received  from  Patrick  Ford  a  sum  of  over  £3,000, 
by  means  of  which  want  and  starvation  were  kept 
from  hundreds  of  humble  cabin  homes.  Neither 
could  he  forget  that  since  1886  he  had  been 
able,  chiefly  through  Mr.  Ford,  to  contribute  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  in  small  grants,  where  relief  was 
most  needed,  to  the  victims  of  landlordism. 
It  was  these  and  kindred  acts  of  Mr.  Ford's 
since  he  first  knew  him,  and  not  his  advocacy  pf 
dynamite,  that  caused  him  to  be  his  friend  and  com- 
pelled him  to  do  him  this  himible  act  of  justice. 
Whatever  use  The  Times  might  make  of  these  admis- 
sions they  were  welcome  to  it.  As  he  had  said  before, 
he  had  never  sanctioned,  never  encouraged  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  Mr.  Ford's  propaganda  of 
dynamite,  and  while  he  believed  he  had  succeeded  in 


converting  him  to  better  courses,  it  was  only  fair  in 
his  absence  that  he  should  tell  these  facts  to  his 
credit.  The  record  of  the  Irish  World  to  the  extent 
alluded  to  in  this  case  was  this.  In  IJarch,  1876,  a 
letter  was  inserted  from  O'Donovan  Eossa  proposing 
the  formation  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  for  the  purpose 
there  referred  to.  The  Irish  World  continued  to 'Sup- 
port the  policy  of  this  fund  until  1879,  when  the  Land 
League  was  established  in '  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Pameli 
proceeded  to  America  to  found  an  auxiliary  organiza- 
tion there.  After  the  Land  League  was  established  the 
Irish  World  gave  it  a  warm,  generous,  but  independent 
support,  and  ceased  from  that  time  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1883  to  advocate  a  policy  of  force  or 
violence  as  the  means  of  serving  the  Irish  cause  ;  but 
during  that  time  it  was  only  just  to  the  other  persons 
charged,  especially  Mr.  Parnell,  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  generous  support  given  to  the  Land 
League  by  the  Irish  World,  it  occasionally  attacked 
Mr.  Parnell.  He  could  not  explafn  why,  but  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  Irish  World  was  always  more  partial  to 
him  than  it  was  to  Mr.  Parnell.  He  supposed  it  was 
that  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  landlord  and  he  (Mr.  Davitt) 
belonged  to  the  opposite  social  pole.  After  the  Land 
League  was  formed  the  Irish  World  ceased  to  advo- 
cate the  policy  of  O'Donovan  Eossa.  About  this 
period  a  transaction  occurred  between  Devoy,  Ford, 
and  himself,  with  reference  to  which  The  Times 
stated  that  Michael  Davitt  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Land  League  with  money  contributed  for  the 
purpose  of  outrage  and  crime.  The  first  part  of  that 
allegation — namely,  that  he  assisted  in  starting  the 
Land  League — was  perfectly  true.  The  second  part 
was  false.  He  did  not  assist  with  money  which  had 
been  contributed  for  the  purpose  stated.  The  grounds 
on  which  that  charge  was  made  consisted  of  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  him  in  an  interview 
which  took  place  between  him  and  a  New  York 
reporter  in  1882.  At  least  he  did  not  recollect 
that  any  other  evidence  was  brought  before  the 
Court  with  reference  to  that  particular  transaction. 
He  asserted  that  such  statements  in  no  way  warranted 
or  justified  the  allegations  which  had  been  sought  to 
be  founded  by  The  Times.  The  statements  in  the  inter- 
view were  as  follows  : — 

"  But,  Mr.  Davitt,  such  work  as  you  describe  must 
have  cost  some  money.  You  had  no  organization  to 
draw  from.  Where, then,  did  the  money  come  from  ? — 
Local  committees  would  collect  the  funds  necessary 
to  erect  platforms,  pay  for  printing,  and  help  to  defray 
the  travelling  expenses.  Some  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred were  met  by  me  out  of  a  testimonial  with 
which  I  was  presented  on  my  release  from  prison. 
Mr.  Parnell  and  some  other  speakers  usually  paid 
their  own  travelling  expenses.  In  this  manner  the 
agitation  was  carried  on  from  its  inception  to  August, 
1879.  Here  I  must  give  you  a  piece  of  '  secret 
history  '  in  connexion  with  the  agitation.  In  August, 
1879,  two  months  before  the  National  League  was 
organized,  seeing  that  some  money  was  necessary,  I 
put  myself  in  communication  with  Patrick  Ford,  of 
the  Irish  World,  John  Boyle  O'Beilly,  of  the  Boston 
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Pilot,  John  Devoy,  the  late  Patrick  Mahon,  of 
Kochester,  and  Dr.  William  Carroll,  of  Philadel- 
phia. ...  I  told  them  that  the  agitation  had 
been  carried  on  to  that  point  at  the  personal  expense 
of  a  few  men,  and  that  in  order  that  it  should  be  made 
a  great  movement  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  an 
auxiliary  movement  in  America,  so  as  to  allow  those 
■who  had  been  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  landlordism  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  drive  landlordism 
out  in  turn.  As  these  gentlemen  had  assisted  me  be- 
fore in  organizing  a  lecturing  torn:  through  America  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  I  wrote  to  request  this 
assistance  again  for  a  second  tour  for  the  benetit  of  the 
agitation  in  Ireland  and  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
its  objects  and  scope  to  the  people  of  America.  The 
answer  to  these  letters  was  from  Patrick  Ford.  He 
enclosed  a  draft  of  £303  8s.,  and  intimated  that  the 
money  was  advanced  to  him  by  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Fund  to  be  sent  to  me  to  aid  me  in  carrying 
on  the  movement  in  Ireland  and  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  my  coming  to  America  to  lecture  in  order  to 
procure  funds.  He  thought  that  as  the  National  Fund 
had  been  subscribed  by  victims  of  landlordism  no  one 
would  object  to  have  some  of  the  money  used  against 
landlordism  in  Ireland.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  I  had  made  no  demand  or  request  for  any  part  of  the 
National  Fund,  but  that  the  money  was  sent  in  answer 
to  my  request  for  assistance  in  a  lecturing  tour.  In 
a,  few  months  I  found  that  parties  were  making  use  of 
my  name  in  connexion  with  the  National  Fund,  and 
statements  were  made  that  the  fund  had  been  used  in 
the  organization  of  the  National  Land  League.  This 
is  not  true  i  not  one  cent  of'  it  was  ever  used  in  the 
organization  of  that  body.  A  portion  of  that  received 
by  me  was  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  speakers, 
printing  pamphlets,  and  other  work  necessaty  to  be 
done  at  firsc.  Hearing  of  these  misrepresentations,  I 
wrote  to  the  men  I  had  written  to  at  first  and  told 
them  that  I  should  consider  the  £303  8s.  as  a  personal 
debt.  During  my  last  lecturing  tour  in  1880  I  paid 
£200,  and  the  balance,  £103  8s.,  I  have  paid  back 
since  my  arrival  on  this  tour.  When  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  others  heard  afterwards  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  stories  set  in  circulation  about  it  they 
wanted  to  pay  the  money  out  of  the  Land  League 
funds.  This  I  refused,  as  I  $aid  it  was  a  personal 
debt  which  I  preferred  to  settle  myself." 
Those  were  the  statements  which  had  been  made  by 
him  in  1882,  five  years  before  these  proceedings  had 
commenced.  If  there  had  been  anything  criminal  in 
these  proceedings,  he  fancied  that  no  one  of  common 
sense  would  have  told  the  whole  world  about  it  ; 
these  statements  had  appeared  in  several  other  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  and  also  in  several  of  the  Irish 
journals.  There  was  not  one  word  to  corroborate  the 
statement  oiTheTimei.  If  it  was  maintained  that  the 
land  agitation  preceding  the  Land  League  had  been 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  organiza- 
tion and  a  necessary  prelude  to  it,  that  had  been  four 
months  before  any  of  the  money  referred  to  had  been 
sent.  What  had  been  sent  to  him  in  August,  1879,  as 
related  in  that  interview,  could  not  have  been  made 
use  of  by  him  in  April,  May,  June,  or  July  in  the 
same  year.  Therefore  the  land  agitation  in  Mayo  in 
April,  1879,  had  not  been  started  by  money  which  had 
come  unsolicited  in  the  August  following.  On  the 
iother  hand,  if  it  was  alleged  that  the  foundation  of 


the  Land  League  on  the  22d  of  October,  1879,  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  money  sent  to  him  by  Devoy 
and  Ford,  as  he  had  said,  not  one  penny  of  such  money 
had  been  expended  by  him  in  promoting  the  confer- 
ence, in  paying  for  the  printing,  or  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  any  single  person  connected  with  it.  All 
the  expenses  had  been  met  out  of  the  subscriptions  of 
the  members  who  had  been  enrolled — i.e.,  out  of  the 
regular  funds  of  the  Land  League  organization,  which 
had  then  been  founded.  As  he  had  stated  in  the  inter- 
view of  July,  1882,  the  money  from  the  Irish  World 
had  been  sent  to  him  unsolicited  ;  secondly,  it  had 
not,  because  it  could  not  have,  set  up  the  agitation  of 
the  previous  April  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  ;  thirdly,  it 
had  not  defrayed  any  part  of  the  expenses,  as  that 
had  been  done  out  of  the  moneys  of  the  League  ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  Ford  and  Devoy  donation  had  been 
paid  back  out  of  his  own  personal  resources .  There  was 
not  one  tittle  of  evidence  that  would  hold  water  against 
these  proofs  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge  that  he  had 
started  the  League  with  money  furnished  for  the  pur- 
poses of  crime  and  assassination.  In  the  Irish  World 
of  the  4th  of  September,  1880,  two  years  before  the 
date  of  this  interview,  the  whole  story  was  told  by 
Ford  himself.  Mr.  Davitt  then  read  the  article  from 
the  Irish  World,  stating  that  after  the  first  instalment 
he  had  written  not  to  send  more  money,  and  that  he 
would  pay  back  what  had  been  sent.  Continuing,  Mr. 
Davitt  said  that  reference  had  been  made  to 
some  U.B.  circular  produced  by  the  spy  Beach  as  re- 
ferring to  a  sum  of  money.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  show  that  it  related  to  any  other  transaction. 
He  again  denied  as  absolutely  untrue  the  allegation 
that  he  had  helped  to  found  the  Land  League  with 
money  sent  for  the  purpose  of  crime  and  outrage. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  money  had  been 
used  for  personal  expenses  ;  he  had  defrayed  expenses 
connected  with  prosecutions  in  Sligo  in  1879,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  distributed  some  as  charity  in  poor 
districts,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  distribution  of 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  Irish  World,  but  in  no  other 
way  had  this  money  been  distributed  by  him.  Pass- 
ing from  this  point,  the  part  which  the  Irish  World 
had  taken  in  the  Land  League  movement  had  been  so 
significant  and  so  singular  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  deal  with  it  in  that  portion  of  his  argument.  There 
was  nothing  with  regard  to  it  which  would  substan- 
tiate the  theory  put  forward  by  The  Times,  that  the 
Land  League  had  been  the  virtual  creation  and  in- 
strument of  the  Irish  World.  The  inspiration  of  the 
Land  League  had  not  come  from  the  Irish  World, 
though  it  was  true  that  no  paper  had  given  more  aid 
to  it.  The  owner  of  the  Irish  World  had  not  been 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  Irishtown  meeting  in 
1879  or  the  Land  League  organization  in  the  subse- 
quent October,  or  when  Mr.  Parnell  had  started  the 
auxiliary  movement  in  1880  ;  and  no  suggestion  had 
ever  been  received  by  himself  either  as  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  land  agitation  or  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League,    It  was  true  that  the  laud  jiuestioQ  had 
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been  a  hobby  of  the  Irish  World  almost  from  the  first, 
but  20  years  before  its  appearance  there  had  been  a 
Tenants'  League,  and  in  1848  articles  as  strong  as 
any  which  had  been  read  in  that  court  had  appeared 
in  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy's  Nation.  There  had  been 
many  things  with  regard  to  the  Irish  land  question 
which  had  appealed  to  Americans  prior  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Irish  World  ;  the  operations  of  the  crowbar 
brigade,  which  had  levelled  the  homes  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Irish  peasants,  had  been  long  in  the 
memory  of  American  citizens.  The  Irish  World  there- 
fore bad  warmly  espoused  the  Land  League  movement, 
and  the  cause  was  also  taken  up  by  every  other  organ 
of  Irish-American  opinion  except  the  paper  owned 
and  edited  by  Jeremiah  0 'Donovan  Eossa.  The 
Boston  Pilot,  the  Monitor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
other  papers  had  all  earnestly  propagated  the  princi- 
ples of  the  League  and  appealed  to  their  readers  for 
financial  support.  The  Irish  World  therefore,  while 
undoubtedly  the  strongest  and  moat  influential, was  not 
the  only  one,  as  The  Times  had  sought  to  make  out, 
which  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Land  League. 
Some  extracts  had  been  read  from  copies  of  the  Irish 
World  with  the  view  of  showing  that  its  policy  had 
been  one  of  extreme  violence  during  the  time  that  it 
had  advocated  the  Land  League  movement.  He  would 
show,  however,  that  that  paper  had  deprecated  vio- 
lence and  endorsed  the  views  of  those  who  wished  to 
keep  the  agitation  from  any  unconstitutional  or  violent 
action,  la  Vae  Irish  World  of  April  16,  18S1,  there 
was  a  long  historical  editorial  about  the  Skirmishing 
Fund,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Irish  World  did 
not  now  advocate  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ;  that  it  did 
not  advise  physical  warfare,  but  desired  peace  on 
earth  ;  and  that  it  had  ceased  to  offer  any  assist- 
ance to  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  In 
another  article  on  the  14th  of  August,  1880,  the  Irish 
World  said  that  the  favourite  argument  of  the  land 
thieves  was  that  the  League  incited  the  people  to  acts 
of  violence  ;  and  they  were  never  tired  of  proclaim- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  bonds  of  society 
were  being  loosened  by  the  land  agitation  ;  but 
how  much  foundation  in  fact  there  was  for  this  state- 
ment was  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Judges'  charges 
to  the  grand  juries  summoned  for  the  summer  assizes 
in  Ireland.  Twenty-one  of  these  addresses,  de- 
livered in  21  different  places,  had  with  remarkable 
unanimity  spoken  of  the  absence  of  crime  of  any 
kind.  This  was  not  only  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  charges,  but  also  proved  the  good  work  which 
was  being  done  by  the  land  agitation  ;  under 
their  instructions  the  Irish  people  were  taking 
broader  views  of  the  causes  which  produced  the 
misery  to  which  they  were  victims,  and  had  been 
taught  to  see  where  lay  the  source  of  the  evil. 
In  another  article,  published  on  December  11,  1880, 
and  headed  "  Sentence  of  Starvation,"  it  was  laid 
down  that  no  trne  Christian  or''friend  of  Ireland  could 
afford  to  justify  one  crime  by  the  existence  of  another. 
On  February  11, 1881,  an  article  appeared  stating  that 


the  Irish  agitators  had  declared  over  and  over  again 
that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  Englishmen,  and  that 
they  looked  for  support  to  the  English  democracy.  In 
an  article  dated  June  25,  1881,  it  was  affirmed  that 
never  before  had  there  been,  a  stronger  desire  to  keep 
within  the  lines  of  constitutional  agitation.  The 
article  then  showed  that  the  English  Government  were 
seeking,  at  the  instigation  of  landlords,  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  Ireland  by  methods  worthy  of  Eastern 
despotism.  These  extracts  and  others  showed  that  if 
"Transatlantic"  could  in  a  few  numbers  of  the  paper 
rave  like  a  madman  about  the  feasibility  of  reducing 
London  to  ashes,  the  editor  could,  in  other  numbers, 
repudiate  violence  and  outrage  in  the  movement  for 
land  reform.  He  now  came  to  a  very  important  part 
of  the  American  section  of  the  subject — namely,  the 
question  of  the  support  given  to  the  Land  League  fund 
by  the  Irish  World.  What  the  Irish  World  had  said 
of  the  English  Government  and  the  landlords  would 
never,  he  thought,  have  troubled  the  political  con- 
science of  The  Times  if  the  Land  League  had  not  re- 
ceived large  sums  of  money  through  the  Irish  World. 
That  was  the  head  and  front  of  Ford's  offending. 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  who  had  printed  a  ton  of  journal- 
istic dynamite  against  England  to  every  ounce 
printed  by  Ford  had  scarcely  attracted  the  attention 
of  The  Times  during  this  inquiry,  and  the  reason  was 
obvious.  The  landlords'  dreaded  the  Irish  World's 
advocacy  of  Land  League  principles  far  more  than 
Rossa's  ravings  about  dynamite.  It  had  been  insinuated 
on  the  other  side  that  the  moneys  transmitted  to  the 
League  by  Ford  came  from  the  coffers  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  and  were  contributed  by  that  organization  for 
the  perpetration  of  crime  and  outrage.  In  this  charge 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth,  and  there  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  manifest  determination  on  the  part  of 
The  Times  not  to  search  for  the  real  sources  whence 
the  League  funds  came,  just  as  there  was  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Houston  and  Mr.  MacDonald  not  to 
inquire  whence  the  wretched  tool  Pigott  procured  the 
letters.  The  first  money  sent  to  the  Land  League 
through  the  Irish  World  was  subscribed  near  the  end 
of  the  year  1879.  It  was  sent  in  a  letter  by  "  A  few 
friends  of  Ireland  to  assist  and  encourage  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  friends  in  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and 
to  prove  that  we  in  America  are  not  unmindful  of  their 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  rack-rented  people  at 
home."  The  amount  so  subscribed  amounted  in  all  to 
$50.  He  did  not  know  who  these  friends  of  the  Irish 
cause  were,  and  their  names  had  not  cropped  up  in  the 
course  of  that  inquiry  ;  but  it  was  plain  from  the  letter 
that  the  money  was  not  subscribed  for  dynamite.  It 
contained  no  mention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  nor  any  re- 
ference to  the  insane  ravings  of  "Transatlantic."  The 
sentiments  expressed  in  that  letter  were  the  sentiments 
that  had  actuated  the  vast  majority  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  League  fund.  Now,  there  were  three  great 
reasons  why  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  speaking  com- 
paratively, had  come  to  the  fund  by  way  of  the  Irish 
World.    In  the  first  place,  that  paper  had  a  larger  cir- 
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culatioa  than  any  other  organ  of  Irish-American 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  outset  it 
had  been  an  advocate  of  the  mo^fc  Radical  settlement 
of  the  land  question — that  was,  a  settlement  by  means 
of  a  national  or  State  ownership,  as  opposed  to  indivi- 
dual peasant  proprietorship.  In  the  second  place,  the 
subscribers  who  sent  their  money  through  the  Irish 
World  saw  their  names  and  subscriptions  published  in 
the  paper  without  delay,  and  that  practice  acted  as  a 
powerful  inducement  upon  other  people.  In  the  third 
pla'ce,  he  advised  the  members  of  the  League  always 
to  transmit  their  contributions  through  the  Irish  World 
or  the  Boston  Pilot.  In  May,  1880,  as  their  Lord- 
ships would  remember,  there  was  a  convention  at 
Trayner-hall,  and  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
Extreme  and  the  Conservative  elements  present,  the 
contention  being  about  the  creation  of  a  central  Land 
League  treasury  in  America.  The  Conservative,  or 
Clerical  party,  opposed  the  creation  of  a  treasury  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that,  it 
created,  it  might  fall  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the 
Extremists.  His  suggestion  was  that  a  central  treasurer 
should  be  appointed,  but  that  the  office  should  be  filled 
by  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  a  Catholic  clergyman  in 
Connecticut.  The  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  and  he  and 
Father  Walsh  determined,  when  advice  should  be  sought 
on  the  subject,  to  recommend  the  transmission  of  sub- 
scriptions through  the  Irish  World  and  the  Boston 
Pilot  respectively.  His  action  on  this  occasion  caused 
Devoy  to  attack  him  bitterly  in  the  Irish  Nation,  and 
accounted  for  the  hostility  with  which  Devoy  regarded 
him  up  to  the  present  day.  In  the  Irish  World  of 
February  5,  1881,  there  was  an  article  explaining  the 
part  played  by  the  paper  in  the  collection  of  Land 
League  moneys.  It  showed  that  not  one  penny  was 
charged  in  connexion  with  the  transmission  of  the 
854,000  which  had  been  sent  for  the  Land  League.  On 
May  14,  1881,  appeared  another  article,  showing  that 
Americans,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  even  Englishmen 
had  all  sent  their  dollars  for  the  fund.  The  article 
said  : — "  Never  before  has  this  been  seen.  The 
Irish  World  thought  it  saw  in  the  Irish  land 
agitation  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  would 
extend  ultimately  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Ire- 
land— a  world-wide  battle  for  the  restoration  of 
their  birthright  to  the  disinherited  of  all  nations." 
And  now  he  would  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sentiments  or  reasons  which  influenced 
those  who  subscribed  through  the  Irish  World.  The 
Times,  both  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  and  in 
statements  made  in'  that  Court,  had  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon'  the  public  the  idea  that  this  money 
coming  through  the  Irish  World  came  from  members  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  or  of  other  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions. He  would  read  samples  of  letters  accompanying 
the  donations  appearing  in  the  Irish  World  of 
January  and  February,  1881— a  mid  period  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Irish  World' ssappoit 
of  Mr.  Pamell's  policy — showing  the  sentiments 
of    those    who    subscribed.     He   was    not    oblivious 


of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  instances  could  also  be 
given  from  the  same  paper,  in  which  subscribers  gave 
expression  to  the  most  revengeful  feeling  towatds 
England.  All  he  was  anxious  to  demonstrate — all  he 
was  called  upon  to  prove — was  that  people  in  large 
numbers  subscribed  money  to  the  Land  League  through 
the  Irish  World  who  were  not  dynamiters  or  advo- 
cates of  violence,  but  men  and  women  who,  like  the 
subscribers  to  the  initial  donation,  were  anxious  to 
assist  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  in  efforts  on 
behalf  of  their  rack-rented  countrymen  in  Ireland. 
Among  the  letters  accompanying  the  donations  were 
the  following  : — 

"  Land  League  at  Ridgely,  Illinois.  Editor  Irish 
World.  Sunday,  Dec.  26. — This  League  is  composed 
thus  far  of  men  in  the  employment  of  the  Springfield 
Iron  Company.  Regardless  of  nationality  we  shouldi 
send  our  mites  to  cheer  the  hearts  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  land  reformers.  We  invite  all  who 
believe  in  God  our  Father  and  man  our  brother  to  join 
with  us  in  rendering  substantial  assistance  in  achieving 
the  ends  of  civilization,  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
man.  The  enclosed  amount  is  independent  of  the 
League's  fund  being  raised  prior  to  our  organization. 
We  meet  Sunday,  Jan.  2,  to  perfect  organization  and 
arrange  for  stated  meetings,  when  full  list  of  names 
and  money  will  be  forwarded. — MARTIN  Healey, 
Secretary." 

"  Christmas  Offering  of  Pascong,  R.I.  Editor  Irish 
World. — Fund  enclosed  72  dollars  contributed  by  the 
people  of  Pascong  for  the  Land  League  fund.  We  have 
no  regular  organized  body  in  this  place,  but  we  have 
men  with  willing  hearts  and  strong  hands  who  are 
ready  to  assist  their  struggling  countrymen  in  carry- 
ing out  their  principles  of  the  Land  League.  We  re- 
main, committee  on  collection,  J.  O'Bbien,  C.  Gaj- 
FEBY,  T.  Gordon." 

"  139  dollars  from  Joliet,  111.,  Working  Men. 
Editor  Irish  World. — Enclosed  find  139  dollars  for 
the  Land  League,  subscribed  by  working  men  of  the 
Joliet  Iron  and  Steel  Rail  Mill,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  Englishmen,  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  cause  and  believe  in  equal  rights  and  liberty  to 
all, without  distinction  of  nationality,  creed,  or  colour .( 
—John  F.  Qctinn,  Thomas  Houghton." 

"  No  Compromise  with  the  Landlords. — Battle 
Mountain,  Nevada.  Editor  Irish  World. — Enclosed 
find  40  dollars  for  the  Land  League  funds.  We  are 
interested  in  the  steady  and  sure  progress  they  are 
making,  and  hope  there  will  be  no  compromise  with 
land  robbers." 

"  From  Albany,  N.Y.  Editor  Irish  World. — Anxious 
for  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  the  ownership  of; 
the  soil,  share  and  share  alike — no  distinction  of 
classes — we  subscribe  our  mite  to  the  Land  League."  i 

"  German  Practical  Sympathy. — Chicago,Ill.  Editor 
Irish  World. — Find  enclosed  17  dollars  subscribed  to 
help  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  no  right  to  exist. 
Brothers  in  Ireland,  we  know  what  it  is  to  see  wives 
and  little  ones  on  the  verge  of  the  gravd  on  account^ 
of  starvation  through  the  rascality  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals that  have  the  land  monopolized,  producing^ 
nothing,  but  consuming  everything.  A  Government 
should  see  that  all  its  people  have  an  honest  living  or 
make  room  for  a  better  one.  You  have  begun  the. 
battle  for  your  own  and  your  children's  freedom- 
Make  Ireland  a  home  foi  everybody,  and  shake  ofli 
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the  chains  which  make  it  now  a  prison  for  its  own 
sons  and  daughters." 

"  Lovers  of  Justice  in  Belleville,  111.  Editor  Ij-isft 
World. — Enclosed  iind  45  dollars  subscribed  by  the 
undersigned  lovers  of  justice  and  humanity.  There  are 
few  Irish  here,  but  plenty  of  others  willing  to  contri- 
bute to  the  glorious  cause  for  which  Parnell  and  his 
co-workers  are  so  bravely  struggling,  and  that  is 
justice  to  industry  and  the  downfall  of  tyranny.  Land- 
lordism in  either  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  or 
Wales  IS  only  the  arms  and  suckers  of  the  huge  devil- 
fish which  dwells  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don, sacking  the  life-blood  of  the  people  of  what  they 
call  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  God's  children 
may  live  in  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  the 
undersigned  contribute  their  mite,  forgetful  of  race  or 
creed.  The  subjoined  list  contains  the  names  of  men 
of  all  nationalities  of  Belleville,  and  it  is  headed  by 
a  prominent  American  lawyer. — PATRICK  Slake." 

"  Watching  Waterford. — Post,  San  Diego,  Texas. 
Editor  Irish  World. — Enclosed  please  find  48  dollars 
75  cents.,  less  costs,  subscribed  by  the  members  of 
Company  E,  8th  Cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to 
exterminate  English  misrule  and  Irish  landlordism,  25 
dollars  of  which  is  for  the  Land  League  funds.  The 
subscribers  are  of  different  nationalities — viz.,  Ameri- 
can, German,  French,  Hebrew,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  English,  to  whose  credit  be  it  said, 
their  love  of  freedom  is  predominant,  and  no  amount 
of  love  for  their  '  old  land  '  can  counteract  their  dis- 
like to  the  present  mode  of  justice  as  administered  in 
Ireland  by  the  English  Government. — Dan.  W.  C. 
Kbnney." 

"  God  Speed  the  Restoration. — Boston  Highlands, 
Mass.  Editor  Irish  World. — Enclosed  three  dollars  for 
the  Land  League,  subscribed  by  a  few  lovers  of  Ire- 
land— Michael  Regan,  Stephen  Fallon,  and  James 
Fallen,  one  dollar  each.  We  wish  a  God-speed  to  the 
movement  that  will  restore  to  every  honest  man  the 
inheritance  that  God  gave  him. — MiCHAEii  Regan." 

"  For  the  Reign  of  Peace. — Viola,  111.  Editor  Irish 
World. — Enclosed  are  34  dollars  for  the  Land  League 
in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  reign  of  peace  and  justice 
in  Ireland  through  the  equality  and  prosperity  of  all 
Its  workers." 

"  Remember  the  Crowbar  Brigade.' — Kansas  City. 
Editor  Irish  World.  I  send  herewith  five  dollars  to 
help  the  Land  League.  I  hope  the  men  of  Ballyporeen 
and  Tipperary  will  remember  the  work  of  the  Crowbar 
Brigade  on  the  road  from  Cahir  and  Michaeltown,  and 
recognize  that  it  is  their  duty  now  to  protest  against 
that  wrong,  and  make  sure  that  it  will  never  occur 
again.  I  know  of  many  a  family  being  driven  out  to 
die  on  the  road  or  in  the  poorhouse  (as  numbers  of 
them  died),  and  their  cabins,  hundreds  of  them,  thrown 
down  to  make  room  for  the  planting  of  trees,  and 
those  same  trees  are  now  a  fine  forest  for  the  lords  of 
the  estates,  hunting  where  there  might  be  no w  a  happy, 
prosperous  village  of  honest  toilers  living  in  quiet, 
plenty,  and  love  and  thankfulness  if  the  Land  League 
had  gained  a  footing  in  Ireland  50  years  sooner.  But 
better  late  than  never.  Thank  God  the  light  is 
spreading. — JAME3  Kbakney." 

There  were  a  great  many  letters  of  lite  character, 
and  the  reason  he  attached  importance  to  them  was 
that  they  showed  that  a  great  many  of  the  working 
men  and  Nationalists  who  wrote  letters  and  sent  money 
to  the  League  through  the  Irish  World  were  not,  and 


could  not  be,  accused  of  being,  either  members  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  or  in  sympathy  with  it. 

At  this  point,  it  being  now  4  o'clock,  the  CommiS' 
sioners  adjourned. 


FBIDAT,  OCTOBER  25. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  114th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 
On  the  CommisBioner.s'  taking  their  seats, 
Mr.  bavitt  rose  and  continued  his  speech.  He 
said  that  he  had  occti^ied  probably  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  the  time  of  the  Court  in  dealing 
with  the  part  which  the  Irish  World  and  its  pro- 
prietor had  taken,  not  alone  in  the  Land  League 
in  America,  but  in  previous  revolutionary  organi- 
zations. He  did  so  with  the  view  of  putting 
before  their  Lordships  something  like  a  connected 
story,  from  his  point  of  view,  with  reference  to  the 
part  played  by  that  paper  and  its  proprietor.  He 
might  have  said,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Ford,  something 
which  might  possibly  prejudice  that  Court  and  public 
opinion  outside  those  walls  against  him  (Mr.  Davitt), 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  good  opinion 
that  he  had  expressed  of  a  man  who  had  nndonbtedly 
on  many  occasions  written  sonde  very  criminal  articles 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  dynamite.  But  at  any 
cost  to  himself,  personal  or  political,  he  felt  bound  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Ford  and  of  every  one  else  that  he  had 
been  associated  with  for  any  length  of  time,  casually, 
intimately  or  publicly,  as  he  found  these  men.  He 
had  drawn  attention  to  certain  letters  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Irish  World  from  1879  to  1881,  in 
casual  numbers  of  the  paper,  containing  remittances  to 
that  paper  for  the  Land  League.  He  had  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  those  letters 
with  a  view  of  patting  before  their  Lordships  the  fact 
that  all  the  money  that  came  to  the  Land  League 
through  the  Irish  World  did  not  come  from  men 
engaged  in  any  criminal  conspiracy,  or  so-called 
criminal  conspiracy,  in  America.  He  did  not  mean 
in  drawing  their  attention  to  those  letters  to  insinuate 
that  there  were  not  other  letters,  hundreds  of  letters, 
in  the  Irish  World  in  those  years  which  contained 
violent  sentiments.  What  they  had  contended  all 
along  in  reference  to  the  money  received  from 
America,  either  through  the  Irish  World,  the  Boston 
Pilot,  or  any  other  source,  was  that  they  appealed  to 
all  their  countrymen  in  America  for  assistance  in  the 
movement  that  they  had  inaugurated  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  landlordism  and  establishing 
national  self-government.  They  did  not  appeal  to  any 
particular  class  of  Irishmen  either  at  home  or  abroad ; 
they  appealed  to  the  whole  Irish  race,  and  claimed 
that  whatever  assistance  they  got  from  America  came 
from  the  Irish  race,  and  not  from  any  section  of  it,  or 
any  organization  of  men  exclusively  engaged  in  par- 
ticular movements.  He  had  now  to  call  attention  to 
half  a  dozen  very  short  letters  of  tbe  same  kind  that 
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appeared  in  the  TrisA  World  on  May  27,  1882,  and 
those  letters  dealt  with  the  Phoenix  Park  assassina- 
tions that  had  taken  place  a  very  short  time  pre- 
viously. He  brought  in  this  matter  in  reterence  to 
that  deplorable  tragedy  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
Irish  World,  except  in  so  far  as  he  would  be  com- 
pelled by  and  by  to  refer  to  it  casually  when  he 
came  to  analyze  the  evidence  (reading)  : — 

"  S717  and  creditable  sentiments,  from  the  ladies  of 
Lewiston,  Maine.— Editor  Irish  World  :— Please  iind 
enclosed  $717 — $80  monthly  dues  from  Miss  Lizzie 
Driscoll,  treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  and 
$637,  the  proceeds  of  a  bazaar  recently  given  for  the 
cause  from  Miss  Mary  Heanue,  treasurer  for  the 
bazaar,  to  be  forwarded  to  you  to  the  help  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  have  so  nobly  and  through 
many  hardships  and  privations  sustained  the  motto  of 
our  banner — '  No  rent.'  We  were  congratulating  our- 
selves on  the  substantial  victory  achieved  by  the  be- 
loved advocates'  of  our  principles  when  the  sad  news 
reached  us  of  the  cowardly  assassination  of  Lord 
Cavendish  and  Under  Secretary  Burke.  Trusting  the 
Land  League  will  not  be  compelled  to  share  any  re- 
sponsibility for  so  unjustiiiable  an  act,  and  denouncing 
unstintedly  the  same,  we  have  the  pleasure  and  honour 
of  being  very  truly  yours,  devoted  to  the  cause.  Miss 
Maey  Heanue,  president  pro  tern.  ;  Miss  Mart 
Sullivan,  secretary  ;  Misa  Makt  Koche,  vice- 
president." 

The  next  letter  was  headed  : — 

•'  The  Davitts  of  Paterson  have  no  sympathy  with 
assassination. — Paterson,  N.J. — Editor  Irish  World. — 
Enclosed  find  $100 — the  fourth  remittance  of  equal 
amounts  from  the  Davitt  branch  of  this  city — the 
personal  contribution  of  its  members  unaided  by  out- 
side appeal  of  any  kind.  With  unwavering  faith  in 
the  old  cause  and  renewed  confidence  in  the  ability, 
integrity,  and  patriotism  of  our  glorious  triumvirate — 
Davitt,  Dillon,  and  Parnell — and  unspeakable  detes- 
tation for  the  ghouls  of  assassination  who  would  wrest 
from  their  keeping  the  sacred  cause  of  our  sire  land, 
we  one  and  all  desire  that  this,  our  mite,  should  be 
applied  in  bringing  to  speedy  justice  the  perpetrators 
of  the  foulest  crime  that  has  ever  blackened  the  fair 
fame  of  Ireland.  Whilst  the  great  majority  of  our 
members  are  in  progressive  nationalism — stalwarts  of 
the  stalwarts — we  abhor  and  denounce  with  all  our 
vehemence  this  dastardly  outrage." 
It  was  signed  J.  Purcell,  treasurer.  The  next  letter 
was  headed  : — 

"  Resolutions  of  the  Banner  Branch  of  West  Rut- 
land, Vermont. — Editor  Irish  World  : — Enclosed  find 
$25,  initiation  fees  of  25  members  received  May  7  at 
a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
joy  at  Ireland's  victory.  Scarcely  had  we  realized 
her  glorious  triumph  " — that  referred  to  the  release 
of  Mr.  Parnell — "  when  the  sad  news  reached  them 
that  a  great  blow  had  been  dealt  at  their  cause.  A 
special  meeting  was  therefore  held  on  the  14th  inst. 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  resolutions  denouncing  the 
Phoenix  Park  tragedy.  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : — '  Whereas,  in  the  dawn  of 
Ireland's  prosperity  and  in  the  flush  of  the  great 
victory  won  by  the  Land  League,  a  dastardly  outrage 
has  taken  place  by  the  hands  of  those  who  can  be  no 
true  friends  of  Ireland  ;  therefore  be  it  resolved  that 
we,  the  members  of  the  West  Rutland  branch  of  the 
Iiish  National  Land  League,  denounce  in  tlie  most 


unqualified  terms  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  this 
awful  deed,  and  while  abhorring  assassination  in  all 
its  forms,  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Govern- 
ment whose  cruel  laws  have  been  the  indirect  cause 
of  this  horrible  crime.'  " 
The  next  was  headed  : — 

"  Vote  of  Confidence  from  the  zealous  Archbishop 
Croke  ladies  of  Philadelphia. — Editor  Irish  World  : — 
Please  find  enclosed  $50  from  the  Archbishop  Croke 
branch  (ladies),  which  we  desire  forwarded  to  Miss 
Anna  Parnell,  if  you  please.  We,  with  our  sister 
leaguers,  deeply  deplore  the  horrible  tragedy  in 
Phcenix  Park.  We  feel  assured  it  is  an  enemy  of  the 
Land  League,  and  in  our  opinion  it  looks  like  the 
work  of  desperate  landlords  ;  they  are  old  hands  at 
murder.  We  have  confidence  still  in  the  success  of  the 
Land  League  in  spite  of  its  enemies,  and  to-day  it 
has  proved  itself  the  grandest,  the  most  united,  and 
most  moral  organization  that  ever  spread  the  earth." 
The  next  was  headed  : — 

"  A  message  of  love  and  sympathy  to  Ireland  from 
Newark,  Ohio. — The  Newark  Land  League  sends 
greeting  to  the  Irish  World,  joining  heartily  in  the 
result  of  America's  outspoken  sympathy  with  oppressed 
Ireland,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  recent  conces- 
sions of  the  British  Ministry  and  the  changed  con- 
dition of  public  sentiment  in  England  is  largely  due 
to  the  bold  and  manly  protests  of  native  and  adopted 
citizens  of  the  V.S.,  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  force  more  potent  than  arms  to  control  man- 
kind, which  is  in  accord  with  the  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion of  the  age.  Whilst  werejoice  withallfriendsof  Ire- 
land everywhere  over  the  prospect  of  relief  for  the  op- 
pressed tenantsof  Ireland,  wedesire  to  joineveryfriend 
of  Ireland  in  denouncing  the  dastardly  act  of  vandalism 
and  assassination  committed  on  the  persons  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ireland  and  his  under-secretary,  believing  it  to 
be  the  cowardly  act  of  some  enemy  of  our  cause." 

The  next  was  headed  : — 

"  $S0  from  John  Mitchels,  of  Lonsdale,  Rhoda 
Island. — '  Resolved  that  we,  Ihe  members  of  the  John 
Mitchel  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  do 
most  emphatically  condemn  the  cowardly  and  cruel 
murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Thomas  H. 
Burke  ;  and  we  believe  the  assassins,  whoever  they 
may  be,  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  the  design  to 
injure  Ireland  and  Ireland's  cause.'  " 
Such  sentiments  as  those  were  not  dealt  with  by  The 
Times  as  having  caused  the  inflow  of  subscriptions  to 
the  coflEers  of  the  Land  League  from  the  Irish  World 
to  any  extent.  The  extracts  from  the  Irish  World 
cited  by  The  Times  would  tend  to  bring  the 
public  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  money  that 
came  from  America  came  stained  with  blood  ; 
from  men  who  had  no  thought,  no  view,  but 
the  employment  of  dynamite  and  violence  against 
England  and  Ireland.  According  to  the  opening 
statement  of  the  Attorney-General  that  appeal  fop 
money  was  associated  with  a  particular  speech  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  while  dealing  with  the  source  from  which 
money  came  to  the  Land  League  he  thought  it  advis-- 
able  to  make  a  few  observations'  in  reference  to  that 
speech  which  was  known  everywhere  as  the  "  last 
link  speech,"  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  Cincinnati. 
This  speech  was  delivered  on  February  23,  1880,  and 
.  ,was  quoted  by. the  AttonieyjGeneiaJ.  ~4E»rt  ftom  tho 
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Dnfairness  of  holding  a  public  man  respcnsible  for 
every  word  which  a  newspaper  put  into  his  month, 
unless  he  had  gone  over  and  corrected  the  report,  it 
was  generally  known  in  the  political  circles  of  these 
countries  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  rightly  or  wrongly 
concerned  himself  very  little  about  what  appeared 
about  him  in  the  Press.  The  words  spoken  at  Cin- 
cinnati were  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons — he 
thought  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan — and  Mr.  Parnell 
then  gave  the  last  link  sentiment  an  emphatic 
repudiation,  and  he  believed  he  did  bo  in  that  Court. 
For  himself  he  did  not  see  why  ;  certainly  if  the 
words  attributed  to  Mr.  Parnell  were  brought  home  to 
him  he  would  not  feel  under  the  necessity  of  repudiating 
the  sentiment,  taken  together  with  the  context  of  the 
speech.  There  was  no  doubt,  speaking  for  himself, 
that  he  had  been  working  almost  all  his  life  to  break 
the  last  link  that  bound  Ireland  to  England  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  to  substitute  for  that  link  a 
link  of  friendship,  mutual  understanding,  and  mutual 
confidence  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  very  unfair  to  hold 
Mr.  Parnell  responsible  for  these  sentiments  simply 
because  they  appeared  in  a  disputed  speech,  when  the 
manifestly  fair  manner  of  estimating  what  his  views 
would  be  was  to  take  all  his  speeches,  whether  de- 
livered in  America  or  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in 
Ireland,  and  form  an  opinion  upon  them  all.  Counsel 
for  Mr.  Parnell  had  read  some  few  articles  in  the 
Irish  World  condemning  Mr.  Pamell's  ParliamentEry 
policy  at  periods  when  that  journal  was  giving  him 
and  his  policy  its  advocacy  and  aid.  He  thought  it 
right  to  draw  their  Lordships'  attention  to  these 
articles  in  the  absence  of  any  one  speaking  for  Mr. 
Parnell.  He  would  call  attention  to  the  dates  on 
which  they  appeared,  so  that  counsel  tor  The  Times 
could  refer  to  the  particular  papers  and  see  what  the 
articles  were.  They  were  in  outspoken  opposition  to 
Mr.  Pamell's  Parliamentary  policy  from  or  about 
September,  1883,  down  to  March,  1885.  The  first 
appeared  on  August  5,  1882,  and  was  a  criticism  upon 
Mr.  Parnell  for  having  gone  back  to  the  Houfo  of 
Commons  after  he  or  some  other  members  were  sus- 
pended for  some  breach  of  the  rules.  There  was 
another  of  the  same  date  headed  "  Misleading  Pro- 
mises," and  it  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Irish  people  not  to  place  faith  in  Parliament 
and  m  obstruction,  but  to  depend  upon  themselves. 
On  August  26  there  was  a  leading  article  headed 
"  The  Arrears  Sham,"  which  was  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Parnell  for  defending  the  Arrears  Act,  which  did  a 
great  deal  to  quieten  down  the  apprehensions  of  that 
time.  On  September  2  there  was  an  article  on  "  The 
Proposed  Parliamentary  Fund."  On  September  2 
there  was  another  article  condemning  peasant  pro- 
prietaries. The  Irish  World  had  been  more  favourable 
to  his  (Mr.  Davitt's)  radical  views  on  the  land  ques- 
tion than  to  Mr.  Pamell's  more  conservative  views. 
He  (Mr.  Davitt)  had  always  been  in  favour  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  land.  Mr.  Parnell  had  con- 
sistently favouiJed    a   peasant   or  an  occupying   pro- 


prietary. In  the  conference  in  Dublin  in  October, 
1882,  at  which  the  National  League  was  founded,  Mr. 
.Parnell  insisted  upon  the  programme  upon  the  land 
question  being  a  peasant  proprietary,  contrary  to  the 
views  which  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  held,  that  the  natural, 
final,  and  just  settlement  of  the  land  question  would 
be  the  total  abolition  of  landlordism,  and  the  owner- 
ship and  administration  of  the  land  by  the  State.  It 
was  due  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  observe  that  he  had  been 
consistent  all  along  in  his  advocacy  of  that  sort  of 
settlement.  The  Irish  World  had  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationalization  '  of  the  land.  There  was 
another  article  on  September  9  headed  ' '  A  Dismal 
Failure."  It  ridiculed  the  Acts  that  had  been  passed 
by  the  Ministry  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Parnell,  by  de- 
claring that  those  Acts  would  not  be  anything  like  a 
settlement  of  the  agrarian  difficulty  of  Ireland.  On 
October  7  there  was  another  article  headed  "  The 
Parliament  Men."  It  was  an  attack  on  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  for  a  speech  which  he  made  to  his  con- 
stituency in  Ireland,  and  it  went  on  to  attack  the 
Arrears  Act  and  the  entire  work  which  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  colleagues  were  engaged  in  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  October  14  there  was  an  article  or 
"  The  Folly  of  Parliamentary  Agitation  ;  "  ther 
there  was  a  signed  article  headed  "  The  Close  of  the 
Land  League  Fund."  In  this  article  Mr.  Ford  summed 
up  what  he  had  written  previously  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary policy,  and  practically  told  those  who  had 
btfen  subscribing  money  to  the  Irish  World  that  the 
Land  League  was  betrayed,  and  that  he,  Patrick 
Ford,  refused  to  transmit  any  more  money  through  his 
paper  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Then  on  October  21  there 
was  another  leader  headed  *'  No  More  Begging  for 
Ireland."  This  was  an  attack  on  the  National 
League,  which  had  been  formed  iti  Dublin  on  the  17th 
of  that  month,  and  an  account  of  which  had  evidently 
been  sent  by  cable.  That  leading  article  went  on  to 
draw  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  Land  League  and 
its  methods  and  what  was  called  the  Parliamentary  or 
conservative  policy  of  the  National  League  ;  then 
on  October  21  there  was  an  article  headed  "  Ire- 
land and  the  Parliamentary  Programme,"  and  it  was 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  objection  which  Mr. 
Ford  had  been  making  to  Mr.  Pamell's  whole  policy. 
On  October  28  there  was  an  article  headed  "  Why 
Subscriptions  are  Still  Needed  for  Ireland  "  : — "The 
Arrears  Act  assures  the  land-thief  of  two  years'  rent 
— rent  that  he  never  would  have  got  had  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  not  been  withdrawn.  One  year's  rent  was 
from  Government.  But  where  does  Government  get 
the  money  ?  la  it  not  from  the  Iribh  Church  Fund  ; 
and  what  is  that  fund  but  the  property  of  Ireland — the 
stolen  property  of  the  ages  of  Faith  ?  Half  the  rent, 
then,  comes  out  of  Ireland's  hind  pocket,  and  the 
other  half  must  come  out  of  the  sweat  of  the  wretched 
tenant.  And  if  the  wretched  tenant  is  so  utterly 
wretched  that  he  cannot  yield  the  tribute — and  the 
Sum  says  this  is  so  in  60,000  cases — what  then  ?  Why, 
then,  out   he  goes  on  the  roadside  if  the  Irish  exiles 
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in  America  don't  pass  round  the  hat."  The  object 
evidently  was  to  persuade  the  former  subscribers  to 
the  Irish  World  from  sending  any  money  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  article.  On  October  28 
there  was  another  leader  headed  **  Parliamentary 
Folly  ;"  on  November  4  there  was  an  article  headed 
"  The  Parliamentary  Swindle  ;"  on  the  same  day  a 
leader,  headed  "  Parliamentary  Bos^ism  :"  on  Novem- 
ber 18  another  article  headed  "Honest  Poverty  Insulted, " 
aifd  that  was  a  reference  to  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Parnell  at  the  conference  which  called  the 
National  League  into  existence.  In  that  speech  Mr. 
Parnell,  he  thought  erroneously,  possibly  from  imper- 
fect information,  stated  that  most  of  the  money 
that  came  to  the  Land  League  came  from  the 
wealthy  classes  amongst  the  ■  Irish  in  America. 
That  was  not  his  experience.  From  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Irish  in  America,  he  believed — 
and  he  had  said  so  over  and  over  again — that  by  a  long 
way  the  largest  proportion  of  the  funds  sent  to  the 
Land  League  from  America  came  from  Irish  working 
men  and  women.  It  was  quite  true  that  wealthy  Irish- 
men did  send  generous  subscriptions  from  time  to 
time,  but  eight-tenths  of  the  money  from  America 
came  from  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  Irish 
race  on  the  continent  of  America.  In  the  Irish  World 
of  November  11  of  the  same  year  there  was  an  article 
headed  "  Evading  the  Issue,"  and  there  was  another 
article  of  the  same  date,  headed  "  The  Parliamentary 
Farce,"  and  also  with  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
statement  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  an  editorial  note 
headed  "  The  Latest  Parliamentary  Treaty."  On  No- 
vember 18  there  was  an  article  headed  "  The  New 
Programme  of  the  National  League,"  and  that  was 
condemned,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  also  condemned  for 
having  drawn  up  such  a  programme.  Then  on  De- 
cember 30  of  the  same  .year  there  was  an  article  criti- 
cizing a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell's  delivered  in  Cork,  and 
which,  according  to  tne  Irish  World,  was  of  a  retro- 
grade and  conservative  character.  Then,  on  January 
13, 1883,  there  was  an  article  headed  "  Is  Home  Rule 
within  the  Kange  of  Practical  Politics?"  Then,  on 
January  27,  there  was  an  article  headed  "Buying  Irish 
Loyalty  with  Peasant  Proprietary,"  being  an  attack 
on  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  and  the  English 
parties  who  proposed  that  solution  of  the  question. 
On  February  3  there  was  an  article  headed  "  The 
Situation  in  Ireland,"  condemning  Mr.  Parnell  for 
having  withdrawn  the  "  No-Rent  "  Manifesto,  and  then 
came  a  somewhat  personal  article  headed  "  Con- 
spiracy against  Michael  Davitt, "  stating  that  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  had' made  up  their  minds  to 
get  rid  of  him  altogether  from  Irish  politics,  which  he 
thought  was  unjust  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues. 
Then,  on  February  10,  there  was  another  article  headed 
"  Cause  and  Effect,"  being  the  same  kind  of  hostile 
criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  National  League  and 
Mr.  Parnell.  Then,  on  February  24,  there  was  an 
article  headed  "  Will  Ireland  again  be  Misled  by  the 
Parliamentary  Policy  f"  and   that    was   a   strong  de- 


nunciation of  Mr.  Parnell.  Then,  on  March  10,  there 
was  an  article  headed  "  The  Policy  of  Independ- 
ence," which  went  on  to  contrast  the  sentiments  of 
Washington  with  those  enunciated  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  colleagues.  Then,  on  March  24,  there  was  an  articlo 
from  which  he  would  quote.  It  was  headed  "  Parnell's 
Reply  to  Forster,"  and  in  it  this  sentence  occurred  :  — 

"  Mr.  Parnell  had  something  to  sUy  about  the  Irish 
World.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Forster,  whose  object  it  was 
to  put  a  questionable  face  on  the  Irish  movement,  it 
was  right  and  proper  in  Mr.  Parnell  to  say  that  the 
Jrish  World  was  not  the  official  organ  of  the  Land 
League.  We  ourselves  denied  that  it  was  over  and 
over  again.  The  Irish  World  is  not  and  never  has 
been  the  official  organ  of  any  ijarty.  It  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  Land  League,  not  its  mouthpiece.  Our 
declaration  of  principles  could  not  bind  the  Land 
League,  and  it  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  disingenuous  to  try 
and  make  that  organization  responsible  for  a  policy 
*hich,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  adopted." 
He  thought  that  article  was  conclusive  on  that  point. 
There  was  no  doubt  the  paper  wielded  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  America  by  what  it  wrote  and  said  ;  but  it 
wrote  and  acted  on  its  own  account  from  an  independ- 
ent point  of  view,  and  not  on  account  of  its  being  in 
any  sense  the  official  mouthpiece  or  organ  either  of 
the  Land  League  in  America  or  of  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland.  On  February  14,  18S3,  there  was  an  article 
headed  "  The  Philadelphia  Convention,"  and  as  that 
convention  had  played  a  conspicuous  jiart  in  the  At- 
torney-General's opening  statement,  and  was  referred 
to  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  he  thought  it  well  to 
read  an  extract  from  that  article  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  to  he  earnestly  desired  that  the  delegates  to 
the  Philadelphia  C!onvention  will  weigh  well  the 
mighty  issues  they  will  be  called  upon  to  consider. 
One  thing  can  be  safely  presumed,  and  that  is  that 
every  delegate  will  come  to  Philadelphia  desiring  to 
do  all  be  can  to  help  Ireland  in  the  way  that  may 
seem  best  to  iim.  There  will  probably  be  at  the  con- 
vention some  advocates  of  Parliamentary  agitation. 
They,  of  course,  will  have  the  right  to  make  such  » 
defence  of  their  views  as  they  can.  We,  however, 
sincerely  hope  that  the  convention  will  not  fail  to  see 
the  absurdity  of  asking  Irish-Americans  to  pin  their 
faith  to  a  programme  which  can  never  be  carried  out 
until  it  has  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  an  alien 
Legislature." 

Then,  on  April  28,  there  was  a  leading  article 
headed  "  Is  Constitutional  Agitation  the  only  Way 
of  helping  Ireland?"  In  that  article  the  writer 
contended  that  constitutional  agitation  was  not 
the  only  means  ;  in  fact,  that  it  was  the  most 
inefficient.  Then,  on  May  12,  there  was  an 
article  headed  "  The  Convention,"  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  occurred  : — "  Conventions  rarely,  if 
ever,  express  the  true  sentiments  of  the  people,  for 
almost  of  necessity  the  manipulation  of  large  bodies 
of  men  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  who,  clever 
in  their  peculiar  ways  of  organizing  and  controlling, 
are  not  infrequently  more  bent  on  having  things  run 
smoothly  than  in  getting  at  the  true  views  of  the  con-« 
stituencies.  The  true  view  of  the  Irish  people  to-day 
is,  we  believe,  that  any  means  are  legitimate  as  against 
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bhe  horrible  system  that  England  has  instituted  to  en- 
slave the  masses  over  which  she  holds  sway."  Then, 
on  June  9,  there  was  a  leading  article  headed  ' '  The 
Exodus,"  in  which  the  following  passage  occutred  : — 
"  They  foolishly  gave  up  their  hard-won  earnings  to 
the  land  robbers,  in  obedience  to  the  modern  teaching 
of  the  Land  League,  and  thereby  left  themselves  no 
alternative  but  the  workhouse  or  emigrant  ship." 
Then  there  was  another  leader  on  June  16,  "  A  Criti- 
cism of  Parliamentary  Tactics."  On  June  23  there 
was  a  leader  headed  "  The  Future  of  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion," in  which  were  attacked  the  "  men  of  the  Land 
League  who  turned  what  was  the  Land  League  into 
the  Conservative  National  League,  which  was  esta- 
blished- in  October,  1882."  On  July  21  there  was  a 
long  leader  headed  "  A  Fraud  and  a  Lie,"  which 
seemed  to  be  a  comment  on  the  working  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Land  Act  of  1881.  In  it  the  editor  declared 
that  the  expectations  formed  of  the  effect  of  the  Act 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  in  reality  it  and  the 
policy  which  supported  it  were  doing  no  good  what- 
ever to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  Then,  on  August 
11,  there  was  another  article  headed  "  The  No-rent 
Policy  Vindicated."  This  article  had  reference  to  the 
possible  revival  in  Ireland  of  the  No-rent  policy. 
Then,  on  August  18,  there  was  an  article  on  the  Irish 
labourers,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Parnell 
made  a  public  pledge  that  if  the  tenant  farmers  did 
not  attend  to  the  just  claim  of  the  labourers,  he  him- 
BeK  would  take  their  case  in  hand.  "  Men  with  ideas 
and  men  with  knowledge  of  what  is  best  for  themselves 
must  first  of  all  be  true  to  their  principles  and  them- 
selves." That  article,,  of  course,  implied  that  the 
labourers  did  wrong  in  following  Mr.  Parnell's advice. 
Then  there  was  another  article  headed  "  Parliament- 
ary Policy  Doomed  to  Defeat, ' '  followed  by  another  on 
September  29,  1883,  headed  "  The  Effects  of  Surren- 
der— NoEent."  These  articles  were  also  attacks  on 
Mr.  Parnell  for  abandoning  the  No-rent  Manifesto. 
On  October  6  there  was  an  article  headed  "  The 
most  Practical  Way  of  Fighting  England,"  which  again 
supported  the  policy  of  physical  force  against  the 
■policy  of  constitutional  agitation.  On  October  20  there 
was  another  article  headed  "  Ireland  must  be  Quiet," 
and  this  referred  to  a  recent  meeting  of  Nationalists 
held  at  Ennis.  It  argued  that  a  policy  dependent  on 
meetings  advocating  the  policy  of  the  League  could 
do  no  good.  On  November  10,  1883,  there  appeared 
an  article  headed  the  "Home  Rule  Delusion."  At 
that  time  Mr.  Ford  believed  what  many  others  believed 
in  this  country  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
Irish  programme.  On  December  22  there,  was  another 
leader  of  the  same  character,  headed  "  Driving  Out 
the  Enemy,"  and  on  January  26,  1884,  a  long  leader 
appeared,  headed  "  England  and  Moral  Suasion." 
That  was  again  a  criticism  of  the  policy  of  moral 
force.  On  March  1  there  was  an  article  headed 
"  Toleration  among  Irishmen,"  which  explained  it- 
self. On  March  29  there  was  an  article  on  "  Ireland 
and  its  Increased  Franchise,"   and  that  was  not   a 


friendly  article  towards  Mr:  Parnell.  On  April  12 
there  was  an  article  headed  "  Who  will  Save  Ire- 
land ?  ' '  That  was  signed  by  Patrick  Ford,  and  was  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Parnell.  On  April  26  there  was  an 
editorial  headed,  "  How  Irish  M.P.'s  are  Gagged," 
which  evidently  referred  to  the  suspension  of  some 
member  of  Parliament,  and  declared  that  it  was  folly 
to  send  representatives  from  Ireland  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  Then,  on  May  10,  there  was 
another  article  on  the  "  Home  Rule  Delusion,"  and  on 
May  24  another  headed  "  A  Candid  Avowal."  On 
May  21  there  was  another  leader  headed  "  Ab  In- 
structive Parliamentary  Incident,"  and  that,  again, 
referred  to  some  suspension  of  the  privileges  of 
members  of  Parliament  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
September  20  there  was  another  leader  headed 
"  Gladstone's  Suggestive  Confession,"  in  which  the 
following  occurred  : — "  Parliamentarians  profess  to 
believe  that  by  constitutional  agitation  England  can 
be  brought  to  concede  justice  to  Ireland.  Not  only 
do  they  preach  this  doctrine,  but  of  late  years  they 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  muzzle  every  Irishman 
who  does  not  believe  as  they  do."  On  December  6 
there  was  a  leader  headed  ' '  Proposed  Reduction  in  the 
Number  of  Irish  M.P.'s."  and  he  thought  the  views  set 
forth  in  that  article  were  held  by  many  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary opponents  of  the  Irish  members  to-day.  On 
March  7,  1885,  there  was  a  leader  headed  "  What 
the  Expulsion  of  Mr.  O'Brien  Teaches."  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  evidently  about  that  time  been  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons  for  some  breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  He  had  thus  casually  referred  to  these  articles 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  not  represented 
before  the  Court,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  articles 
would  have  their  Lordships'  just  and  grave  attention. 
Now,  with  reference  to  the  Irish  World,  he  had 
shown  that  in  1876  it  started  the  Skirmishing  Fund, 
and  advocated  with  Rossa  and  others  a  policy  of 
violence.  He  had  shown  that  Patrick  Ford's  brother 
became  secretary  of  the  fund,  but  resigned  that  posi- 
tion in  1878.  He  had  shown  that  in  1879,  when  the 
laud  agitation  began  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  World  gave 
it  a  warm  support,  and  that  from  the  end  of  1879,  that 
was,  from  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Dillon  to  America  at  Christmas,  1879,  the  Irish 
World  ,  excepting  an  occasional  raving  from  "  Trans- 
atlantic," though  it  did  not  re.pudiate  specifically  its 
former  advocacy  of  violence,  denounced  those  of  its 
former  associates  who  attacked  the  Land  League.  He 
believed,  however,  that  during  the  latter  portion  of 
1879,  while  the  Irish  World  was  supporting  the  land 
agitation  in  Ireland,  'it  did  continue  to  publish 
*'  Maxims  for  Skirmishers."  Whether  or  not  these 
were  continued  in  1880  he  did.  not  know,  but  he 
thought  that  early  in  1880  they  disappeared  from  the 
columns  of  the  paper.  He  had  further  shown  that 
this  paper  opened  its  columns  for  subscriptions  to 
the  Land  League  in  1879,  and  he  had  read  from  more 
than  one  editorial  the  reasons  which  induced  it  to 
make  this  appeal  to  its  readers   and  to  initiate  the^ 
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Land  League  fund,  and  he  had  read  letters  Irom  sub- 
scribers shovring  that  money  came  for  the  Land 
League  from  all  quarters  of  America  and  from  all 
nationalities,  including  Englishmen.  He  had  also 
shown  that  in  its  support  of  the  Land  League  the  Irish 
World  acted  independently  and  did  not  claim  to  be 
the  organ  either  of  the  revolutionary  party  or  of  the 
Land  League  ;  and  finally,  he  had  quoted  various 
articles  in  which  Mr,  Pamell  and  his  policy  were 
expressly  condemned.  What  amount  of  legal  guilt 
attached  to  the  persons  charged  in  having  received 
money  from  such  a  source  he  was  not  lawyer  enough 
to  know  ;  but  he  assumed  that  it  would  be  as  unjust 
and  unfair  to  hold  Mr.  Parnell  responsible  for  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  Irish  World,  because  the  Irish 
World  sent  money  to  the  Land  League,  as  to  charge 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  being  a  Home 
Euler  because  he  received  taxes  from  millions  of 
people  in  these  three  countries  who  believed  in  Home 
Bule  and  advocated  it.  He  now  came  to  the  third 
count  in  the  indictment  against  himself — namely,  that 
of  bringing  about  the  alleged  alliance  between  the 
party  of  violence  in  America  and  Mr.  Parnell' s  party. 
The  charge  was  thus  stated  in  the  particulars, — "  that 
he  was  in  close  and  intimate  association  with  the 
party  of  violence  in  America  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  alliance  between  that 
party  and  the  Parnellite  and  Home  Kule  party  in  Ire- 
land." His  reply  to  this,  the  most  sweeping  of  the 
charges  made  against  him,  was  that  if  he  selected 
only  to  take  note  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  to 
substantiate  it,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  him 
to  waste  one  moment  more  of  their  Lordships'  time. 
There  had  been  absolutely  no  evidence  brought 
forward  to  make  good  their  charge.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  spy  Beach  was  the  only  direct  evi- 
dence to  associate  him  with  criminals  in  America, 
and  all  that  Beach's  evidence  came  to  was  that  Beach 
saw  him  in  1878  at  a  railway  station  depot  in  Chicago 
in  the  company  of  a  certain  Colonel  Clingen,  and 
that  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  America  he  had  attended 
certain  meetings.  Colonel  Clingen  was  sworn  by 
Beach  to  be  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  but  the 
meetings  sworn  to  by  Beach  were  not  sworn  to  be 
meetings  of  any  particular  kind.  That  was  the  whole 
of  the  direct  proof  laid  before  their  Lordships  on  the 
first  part  of  this  third  count.  With  reference  to  the 
second  and  more  important  part  of  that  charge — 
namely,  the  bringing  about  the  alleged  alliance 
ibetween  the  party  of  violence  in  America  and  Mr. 
Pamell's  party,  the  evidence  of  Tlie  Times'  principal 
witness  was  at  variance  with  its  accnsations  against 
himself.  Beach  swore  that  what  he  called  the  true 
alliance,  an  alliance  the  complete  existence  of  which 
Mr.  Parnell  and  himself  had  both  on  oath  denied, 
dated  from  his  alleged  interview  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  inter- 
view occurred  18  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
he  (Mr.  Davitt)  was  confined  in  Portland  Prison. 
'She  secondary  or  indirect  evidence  in  support  of  this 


third  charge  was  founded  upon  extracts  that  had  been 
read  from  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Nation  and  the 
New  York  Irish  World,  a  kind  of  evidence  one  nnw 
skilled  in  law"  might  be  pardoned  for  calling  make* 
shift  testimony,  and  which  might  be  produced  with 
some  reason  against  him  if  he  was  the  editor  or  pro« 
prietor  of  either  of  those  papers  ;  but  as  he  was 
neither,  the  relevancy  of  such  testimony  ought  to  have 
no  appreciable  legal  value.  And,  again,  might  he  ask 
in  this  connexion — tha*  was,  with  reference  to  this 
alleged  alliance — if  The  Times  believed  him  to  hava 
accomplished  this  compact — if  it  had  in  its  possession, 
or  hoped  to  obtain,  knowledge  of  the  necessary  facts 
to  prove  this  allegation,  why  did  it  omit  to  proceed 
against  him  in  the  first  instance  before  their  Lord" 
ships  ?  Might  he  not  fairly  infer  again  that  its  reasoa 
for  not  including  him  among  those  sought  to  be  in- 
criminated when  this  tribunal  began  its  investigatioa 
was  because  it'possesseduothingbut  the  gleanings  of  news- 
papers seven  or  eight  years  old  upon  which  to  build 
its  fabric  of  accusation  ?  The  Attorney-General  in  his 
opening  statement  had  said  :— 

"  In  fact,  my  Lords,  the  only  references  that  are 
made  to  Mr.  Davitt  in  '  Parnellism  and  Crime  '  aref 
as  to  his  connexion  with  Fenianism  -some  long  time 
before,  and  beyond  a  few  speeches  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, in  which  Mr.  Davitt  undoubtedly  did  advocate 
the  entire  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Davitt  did  take  any  active 
part  in  connexion  with  the  organization  of  Land 
League  meetings." 

That  had  been  said  in  that  Court  in  his  presence,  and, 
as  he  had  already  remarked,  such  an  admission  was  a 
significant  comment  upon  the  charges  levelled  against 
him  the  following  day  when  he  demanded  an  investi» 
gation  into  the  charges  made  against  him  elsewhere. 
In  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  the  Attorney-General  had 
charged  him  with  being  "  in  trade  and  trafSc  with 
armed  dynamiters  and  known  contrivers  of  murder." 
And,  again,  the  Attorney-General  said  : — "  There  are 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  most  distinct  and  dirfect 
attacks  made  upon  Davitt  and  others,  not  one  of  whom 
have  brought  actions  against  The  Times."  Those 
words  were,  again,  an  instructive  comment  on  what 
the  Attorney-General  said  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 
He  had  said  that  no  reply  was  needed  from  him  in  the 
matter  of  the  direct  testimony  offered  by  The  Times 
in  support  of  this  charge  ;  but  as  The  Times  had  pro- 
ceeded from  beginning  to  end  of  this  inquiry  by  in- 
sinuation and  innuendo  rather  than  by  a  direct  and 
manly  method  of  indictment,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  take  cognizance  of  and  to  reply  to  what  had 
been  covertly  alleged  rather  than  what  had  been 
sought  to  be  proved  against  him.  The  evidence  which 
he  gave  on  oath  before  their  Lordships  gave  the  lie 
direct  to  this  charge.  He  had  given  in  some  detail  an 
account  of  his  first  and  subsequent  visits  to  America, 
whom  he  had  discussed  his  new  policy  for  Ireland  with, 
and  what  was  the  extent  of  his  intercourse  with  men 
who  had  been  liberally  accused,  but  who  had  not  been 
proved-  by  any  testimony- whatever,  of  having  bean 
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advocates  of  crime  or  violence  at  the  time  when  such 
intercourse  took  place.  He  had  likewise  solemnly 
testliied  on  oath  that  no  alliance,  direct  or  indirect, 
was  brought  about  by  his  agency  or  consent  or  know- 
ledge between  any  party  in  America  and  Mr.rarnell's 
party  in  Ireland,  and  he  again  reiterated  this  state- 
ment. What  had  induced  The  Times  knowingly  to  be 
misled  in  this  matter  was  the  despatch  sent  in  Octo- 
ber, 1879,  by  John  Devoy  to  Mr.  Parnell  proposing  a 
co-operation  between  advanced  Nationalists  in  America 
and  Parliamentarians  in  Ireland.  That  despatch  had 
been  read  and  referred  to  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  these  proceedings.  The  Attorney-General  had  read 
extracts  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  New  York  Tablet, 
dated  the  21st  of  May,  1884,  in  which  letter — written, 
be  might  remark,  three  years  before  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  libels  in  The  Times^-hei 
hiKi  given  a  categorical  denial  to  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  which  claimed 
for  Mr.  John  Devoy  and  other  Nationalists  in  New 
York  the  credit  of  having,  in  conjunction  with  him- 
self, started  the  Land  League  organization.  As  it 
wasof  importance  to  make  this  point  as  clear  aspossible 
to  their  Lordships,  he  might  be  pardoned  for  reading 
a  couple  of  extracts  from  this  letter  before  going 
into  some  necessary  detail  regarding  this  portion  of 
The  Times'    case   against  him.     They  were  these  : — 

"  A  recent  issue  of  the  World  contains  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  official  communication  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Sullivan,  and  as  the  able  president  of  the 
National  League  of  America  connects  my  name  with 
some  statements  which  are  calculated  to  mislead  your 
readers  on  certain  points  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
Land  League,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  I  will  thank  you  to  allow  me  to  correct  the  errors 
which  want  of  fuller  information  has  led  Mr.  Sullivan 
into  regarding  the  subjects  he  has  thus  written  upon, 
"  Mr.  Sullivan  says  : — 

**  1.  *  The  Land  League  was  of  American  origin  ' 
"  2.  '  Its  platform  was  drawn  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  Irish  Nationalists  residing  in  America,  of 
whom  the  best  known  is  Mr.  John  Devoy,  in  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1878.' 

"  3.  '  The  first  plank  of  the   platform  was  a  decla- 
ration for  self-government.' 
*'  4.  *  The  second  advocated  peasant  proprietary.' 
"5.  After   the     platform   drawn  up    in    New  York 
had  been   thoroughly  discussed   by  the    Irish    Parlia- 
mentary party,  it  was  agreed  to  by  them. 

"  6.  In  all  his  speeches  in  Ireland  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League,  and  subsequent  to  its 
foundation  and  preceding  his  arrest,  Mr.  Davitt  advo- 
cated peasant  proprietary  as  the  only  mode  of  settling 
the  land  question  satisfactorily  to  the  Irish  people. 

"  The  most  of  these  statements  are  contrary  to 
facts,  and  the  remainder  are  either  totally  or  par- 
tially inaccurate^while  they  are  all,  I  am  sure,  ad- 
vanced with  no  intention  of  misinforming  the  opinion 
of  your  readers. 

"  1.  The  L.ind  League  was  not  of  American  but  of 
Mayo  origin,  as  no  such  name  or  organization  was 
heard  of  previous  to  the  holding  of  a  County  Confer- 
ence in  Castlebar  on  August  16,  1879,  at  which  the 
National  Land  League  of  Mayo  was  established,  and  a 
declaration   of  principles  and   a  policy   of    agitation 


proclaimed,  upon  which  the  subsequent  National  Land 
League  of  Ireland  was  modelled. 

"  2.  The  platform  of  the  Land  League  from  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  was  not  drawn  in  the  city  of  New 
York  by  Irish  Nationalists,  but  in  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
Dublin,  on  October  21,  1879,  by  Messrs.  Parnell,  Egan, 
Brennan,  Kettle,  and  your  humble  servant  ;  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  by  two  of  these  gentlemen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  rest. 

"3.  The  first  plank  of  this  platform  was  not  a  de- 
claration for  self-government,  nor  was  there  any  allu- 
sion to  or  demand  for  self-government  in  the  platform 
of  the  Land  League  as  adopted  at  the  initial  meeting 
in  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  October,  1879,  and  from 
which  Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  correctly  in  reference  to 
a  plank  which  was  adopted  thereat — namely,  peasant 
proprietary. 

"  5(sic).  Theplatform  towhich  Mr.  Sullivan  alludes, 
and  to  which  I  shall  refer  by-and-by  as  having  been 
drawn  up  in  New  Y'ork,8ent  to  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  thoroughly  discussed,  and  then  adopted  by  them, 
was  not  sent  to  such  party, for  the  best  of  reasons;  such 
partydid  not  comeinto  existence  until  after  thegeneral 
election  of  1880,  when  Mr.  Parnell  superseded  Mr. 
Shaw  as  leader,  from  which  event  the  history  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  commenced  ; 
and  the  transaction,  about  the  real  nature  of 
which  Mr.  Sullivan  is  somewhat  confused,  took  place 
in  1878.  The  resolutions  drawn  up  in  New  Ynrk  (I 
believe  in  the  fall  of  1878),  with  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
confounds  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  as  adopted 
in  Dublin  in  1879,  were  cabled  to  a  third  party  here 
in  Ireland  in  the  name  of  a  few  well-known  National- 
ists of  New  York,  with,  I  believe,  the  request  to  lay 
them  before  Mr.  Parnell.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
they  were  cabled  dissented  from  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  these  resolutions — which  subsequently  became 
known  as  the  '  New  Departure  ' — but  had  them  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 
replied  to  them,  or  brought  them  before  his  colleagues 
(the  then  '  Obstructionists  ')  for  any  discussion  or 
action  whatever.  .  .  .  The  principle  upon  which 
the  Land  League  was  founded  is, as  a  matter  of  course, 
subject  for  dispute  and  difference  of  opinion,  and  the 
'  programme  '  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons 
named,  and  embodied  in  resolutions  of  the  Conference 
on  October  21,  1879  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise 
any  demand  for  self-government),  cannot  be  credited 
with  containing  the  whole  '  principle  '  upon  which 
the  Land  League  was  founded.  The  organizers  of  the 
Conference  had  to  consider  the  advisability  of  fram- 
ing such  a  programme  as  would  not '  scare  '  any  timid 
land  reformer  away  from  the  projected  movement, 
and  it  was  further  considered  necessary  to  render  it 
eminently  constitutional,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
legal  protection  against  the  Castle  and  to  enable 
members  of  Parliament  to  defend  it  within  the  House 
of  Commons.  What,  then, was  the  principle  upon  which 
the  Land  League  was  founded  ?  I  maintain  that  it 
was  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish  landlordism — 
first,  as  the  system  which  was  responsible  for  the 
poverty  and  periodical  famines  which  have  decimated 
Ireland  ;  and,  secondly,  because  landlordism  was  a 
British  garrison,  which  barred  the  way  to  national  in- 
dependence." 

With  regard  to  the  statement  in  that  letter  that  the 
resolutions  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Parnell,  be 
now  found  that  he  had  been  misinformed.  He  might 
perhaps  be  once  again  allowed  to  remark  that  not 
alone  in  this   letter,  which  was  written  in  1884,  but 
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in  an  interview  with  the  reporter  of  the  New  York 
World,  an  interview  which  had  been  quoted  from  in 
these  proceedings,  so  far  back  as  July,  1882,  five  years 
before  the  publication  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime," 
he  gave  substantially  the  same  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Land  League  movement.  This  was  what  he 
said  in  that  interview  on  this  point  : — 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon 
which  Home  Rulers,  Nationalists,  Obstructionists, 
and  each  and  every  shade  of  opinion  existing  in  Ire- 
land could  be  united  was  this  land  question.  I  at  first 
proposed  my  plan  to  leaders  of  the  Nationalists  when 
a  short  time  out  of  prison,  but  they  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  constitutional  agitation." 
Again  in  the  &ame  interview  he  said  :  — 

**  If  the  weak  have  a  just  cause  they  can,  by  pre- 
senting its  claims  to  recognition,  lorce  the  strong  to 
grant  them  justice.  They  can  do  this  purely  as  the 
result  of  public  opinion  ;  in  other  words,  by  influenc- 
ing the  party  of  the  strong  in  their  favour  by  winning 
public  opinion  on  their  side.  Now,  it  m.ust  be  per- 
fectly apparent  to  every  one  that  if  you  wisn  to  reach 
public  opinion  you  must  do  everything  openly.  The 
converse  of  this  would  be  so  absurd  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  discussing.  A  secret  society  then  makes  the  use 
of  the  only  weapon  of  the  weak,  if  not  impossible,  ex- 
ceeding difficult, and  I  therefore  resolved  that  my  new 
plan  in  connexion  with  Ireland  should  not  be  placed 
for  operation  in  the  hands  of  any  secret  society, 
though  I  was  willing,  if  the  Nationalists  chose  to 
adopt  it  as  a  new  departure,  to  let  them  inaugurate  it. 
They  refused,  however." 

So  much  was  sought  to  be  proved  against  Mr.  Parnejl 
by  The  Times  from  what  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  had  pro- 
posed by  way  of  a  policy  for  Ireland  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  America  in  1878,  and  such  infer- 
ences detrimental  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  had 
been  drawn  by  the  accusers  from  wliat  they  called  his 
intimate  association  with  members  of  the  alleged 
"  party  of  violence  "  in  the  United  States,  that  he 
must  crave  their  Lordships'  permission  to  relate  more 
consequentially  than  he  was  able  to  do  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, whom  he  met,  what  he  proposed,  and  what 
came  of  those  efforts  of  his  during  that  visit  to  America 
after  his  release  from  prison  in  1878.  He  had  no 
miiision  whatever  from  any  person  or  party  when  he 
left  Ireland  for  America.  Mr.  Parnell  knew  nothing 
of  his  going,  and  was  not  consulted  by  him  in  any  way 
with  reference  to  his  journey.  He  went  to  the 
United  States  to  see  his  family  and  to  see  and  under- 
stand Irish  America.  He  had  a  well-defined  purpose 
in  his  mind,  which  made  a  journey  across  the  Atlantic 
more  than  a  mere  incident,  but  that  purpose  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  consult  Mr.  Parnell.  The 
first  person,  and  the  only  one,  on  whom  he  had  called 
in  New  York  was  Mr.  James  O'Kelly,  now  M.P.  for 
Bossconomon,  and  one  of  the  parties  charged.  He  had 
known  Mr.  O'Kelly  in  former  years,  and  he  was  the 
only  person  in  New  York  who  knew  him  personally. 
Mr.  O'Kelly  was  at  that  time  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Nam  York  Herald.  So  was  Mr.  John  Devoy, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  O'Kelly.  He  had 
never  met  Mr.  Devoy  previously,  but  on  one  occasion, 
when  trying  to  kill  the  monotony  of  separate  confine- 


ment in  a  convict  cell  in  Millbank  Prison,  he  had 
found  the  name  of  "  John  Devoy  "  scratched  on  the 
back  of  his  cell  door,  that  gentleman  having  preceded 
him  in  the  dreary  isolated  life  of  penal  servitude. 
On  the  day  following  his  arrival  in  New  York  ho 
travelled  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  only  home  ha 
then  had — that  of  his  mother.  Mr.  Devoy  journeyed 
with  him  to  the  same  city  and  introduced  him  to  Dr. 
William  Carroll.  Dr.  Carroll  was  then  and  was  now  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  eminent  in 
his  profession  of  medicine,  a  man  of  conspicuous  in- 
tellectual attainments,  of  culture,  and  of  refinement, 
a  gentleman  who  in  any  civilized  city  would  be 
written  down  as  one  of  nature's  nobleman.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Ulster  Presbyterian,  and  rightly  gloried 
in  the  fact  that  his  ancestors,  evicted  by  landlordism 
from  Donegal,  had  paid  England  back  blow  for  blow 
in  the  war  of  American  independence.  About  a  fort- 
night after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  was  invited 
by  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Carroll  was  the  chair- 
man, to  deliver  a  lecture  in  that  city.  He  consented, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  addressed  an 
American  audience  for  the  first  time.  He  regretted 
that  no  report  of  that  speech  had  appeared  in  any 
paper.  The  speech  dealt  with  the  then  political 
situation  in  Ireland  from  his  standpoint,  and  in  that 
and  each  of  the  20  or  so  subsequent  speeches  de- 
livered by  him  in  America  before  returning  to  Ireland, 
he  dealt  with  the  land  question  and  advanced  very 
radical  views  of  settlement,  calling  for,  at  the  same 
time  and  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  effecting 
such  settlement,  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  delivery  of  one  of  these  speeches  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Park  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  and  he 
met  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Ford  was  one  of  his  audi- 
ence, and  when  the  proceedings  were  over  they  were 
introduced.  Mr.  John  Devoy  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  that  metting,  and  what  he  said  on  that  occasion 
had,  he  thought,  been  referred  to  or  quoted  from  by 
the  counsel  for  The  Times.  His  own  speech  on  that, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  was  not  more  than  one-fifth 
reported,  and  that  was  manifestly  a  longhaud  and 
not  a  shorthand  report.  It  was  shortly  before  that 
Brooklyn  meeting  that  the  celebrated  despatch 
from  New  York  was  cabled  to  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Kickham  to  be  laid  before  Mr.  Parnell.  Its  author 
was  Mr.  John  Devoy.  He  (Mr.  Davitt)  was  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  not  in  New  York,  when  this 
message  was  sent.  He  was  not  consulted  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  Had  he  been  he  should  have  decidedly 
opposed  it,  as  he  said  when  he  heard  of  it  that  it  was 
an  unwarrantable  proceeding.  The  sending  of  this  de- 
spatch by  John  Devoy  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  name  of 
some  other  Kevolutionists  in  New  York  city  appeared 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  charge  made  against  him 
of  having  brought  about  an  alleged  alliance  between 
what  had  been  called  the  party  of  violence  in  America 
and  the  Parnellite  party  in  Ireland.  To  substantiate 
this  charge  The  Times  would  have  to  prove,  directly  or 
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indirectly,  three  things.  First,  that  he  was  a  party 
to  the  sending  of  the  proposals  ;  secondly,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  received  them  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  alliance 
proposed  by  Devoy  was  accepted  and  ratified  by  Mr. 
Parnell.  But  what  were  the  facts  ?  He  was  not  only 
not  a  consenting  party  to  these  proposals— he  was  a 
thoiiSand  miles  from  New  York  when  they  were  cabled 
—he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  that  any  such  message 
was  contemplated,  and  when  he  learned  from  the 
papers  what  had  been  done  he  protested  strongly  to 
Devoy  against  so  unwarranted  a  proceeding.  This  he 
had  already  said  on  oath,  and  he  now  repeated  it.  As 
regarded  Mr.Paruell's  share  in  this  proposed  alliance, 
Mr.  Kickham,  to  whom  it  was  sent  in  the  first  in- 
stance, objected  as  a  consistent  Revolutionist  to  any 
such  alliance  with  a  party  to  whose  principles  he  was 
honestly  hostile,  and  remained  hostile  until  his  death, 
and  he  apparently  had  declined  to  transmit  Devoy's 
cable  offer  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Kickham  repeated 
those  objections  to  him  on  his  return  from  America, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  had  sworn  that  he  had  never  received 
the  proposals.  It  would  be  clearly  seen,  therefore, 
that  in  respect  to  each  and  all  of  the  three  essential 
conditions  to  the  formation  of  the  alleged  alliance 
The  Times  could  not  possibly  prove  what  had  never 
occurred,  and  it  had  therefore  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  established  any  facts  to  substantiate  this 
third  special  charge  against  him,  A  circumstance 
which  would  be  preliminary  to  such  an  alliance  if  it 
was  really  made  did  take  place.  John  Devoy  did 
make  a  proposal,  but  beyond  this  fact  nothing  was 
done  to  warrant  the  inference  which  the  accusers  in 
this  inquiry  had  drawn  from  this  circumstance,  and 
the  allegation  which  was  born  of  that  inference 
therefore  fell  to  the  ground.  The  next  event  in  this 
American  tour  of  his  which  could  lend  colour  to  the 
alliance  allegation  was  the  delivery  of  a  speech  by 
him  in  Boston  on  the  8th  of  December  of  that  year, and 
immediately  preceding  his  departure  for  Ireland.  That 
speech  was,  in  fact,  the  same  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously and  in  other  cities  propounded  his  policy  for  a 
new  movement  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  social  or 
laud  and  national  questions  should  form  a  joint  pro- 
gramme for  reform  to  appeal  for  support  to  the  whole 
Irish  race.  That  speech  was  fully  reported  in  the 
Boston  Pilot.  As  the  speech  was  of  inordinate  length, 
he  would  only  quote  the  parts  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posals which  he  put  forward.  This  was  the  platform  or 
programme  which  he  had  proposed  : — 

"  1.  The  firsts  and  indispensable  request  in  a  repre- 
sentative of  Ireland  in  the  Parliament  of  England  to 
be  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  the  inalienable 
right  lof  the  Irish  people  to  self-government  and  a  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  want  of  self-government  ia 
the  chief  want  of  Ireland. 

"  2.  An  exclusive  Irish  representation,  'with  the 
view  of  exhibiting  Ireland  to  the  world  in  the  light 
of  her  people's  opinions  of  national  aspirations,  to- 
gether with  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Go- 
vernment upon  every  prejudiced  or  coercive  policy. 

"  y.  The.  demand  for  the  immediate  improvement  of 


the  land  system  by  such  a  thorough  change'  as  would 
prevent  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  being  its  victims 
in  the  future.  This  change  to  take  the  form  of  a 
system  of  small  proprietorships,  similar  to  what  at 
present  obtains  in  France,  'Belgium,  and  Prussia. 
Such  land  to  be  purchased  or  held  directly  from  the 
State,  To  ground  this  demand  upon  the  reasonable 
fact  that  as  the  land  of  Ireland  formerly  belonged  ta 
the  people,  being  but  nominally  held  in  trust  for  them 
by  chiefs  or  heads  of  clans  elected  for  that  amongst 
other  purposes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
give  compensation  to  the  landlords  for  taking  back 
that  which  w.as  bestowed  upon  their  progenitors  after 
being  stolen  from  the  people,  in  order  that  the  State 
might  again  become  the  custodian  of  the  land  for  the 
people-owners. 

"  i.  Legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish 
industries  and  the  development  of  Irish  natural 
resources,  and  for  the  substitution,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  cultivation  for  grazing,  for  the  protection  of  Irish 
fisheries,  and  the  improvement  of  peasant  dwellings. 

"6.  The  assimilation  of  the  county  and  borough 
franchise,  the  reform  of  the  grand  jury  laws,  and  also 
those  affecting  conventions  in  Ireland. 

"  6.  The  encouragement  of  a  national  solicitude 
on  the  question  of  education,  and  vigorous  efforts  to 
advocate  its  claims,  every  precaution  being  taken  that 
it  shouldnot  be  an  anti-national  system  of  education. 

"7.  The  right   of   the  Irish  people  to  carry  arms." 

That  had  been  the  programme  which  he  had  put  for« 
ward  practically  in  all  the  speeches  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  the  United  States  in  1878.  He  had  handed 
the  speech  referred  to  to  the  Boston  Pilot.  And  he 
had  finished  it  by  saying  that  no  party  had  a  right  to 
call  itself  national  which  neglected  any  justifiable 
means  to  put  an  end  to  the  misery  under  which  their 
people  were  suffering  from  landlordism  ;  if  this  were 
neglected  it  would  be  playing  the  part  of  the  Levite  ; 
the  two  great  parties  in  Ireland  should  agree  on  a 
central  platform  of  a  broad,  generous,  and  compre- 
hensive nationalism.  When  they  considered  how  com- 
paratively tame  such  a  programme  would  appear  to 
those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  speeches 
about  an  invasion  of  Canada  and  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  he  ventured  to  say  that  it  had  required 
some  little  moral  courage  to  advocate  a  constitutional 
line  of  action  involving  a  compromise  with  England  on 
the  national  and  land  questions  ;  there  was  neither 
dynamite  nor  propaganda  of  terrorism  in  those  pro- 
posals, and  several  of  them  were  now  in  line  with  the 
proposals  of  English  political  parties.  At  that  time, 
however,  there  had  not  been  such  a  marked  feeling  in 
England  with  regard  to  the  land  system  in  Ireland. 
These  proposals  had  been  opposed  by  O'Donovan  Bossa 
as  much  ashy  the  Eight  Hon.  James  Lowther,  who  had 
spoken  of  them  as  savouring  of  communism.  The  Bos- 
ton speech  bad  been  a  definite  pronouncement  of  indi" 
vidual  views  on  his  own  part,  eliciting,  it  was  true, 
the  approval  of  some  prominent  Irish  Americans, 
but  eliciting  also  the  disapproval  of  others,  who  re- 
garded it  as  a  departure  from  the  true  path  of  Irish 
independence.  It  had  not  proposed  any  alliance  be- 
tween the  extremists  and  the  Parliamentarians,  but 
was  an  invitation  to  Irishmen,  whatever  their  politics 
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might  be,  to  unite  in  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  in  that  way  to 
solve  the  Irish  question  ;  it  was  a  policy  which  could 
only  be  carried  out  in  Ireland  upon  constitutional 
lines.  Irish  Americans  had  never  before  been  asked 
to  support  any  movement  which  was  not  based  upon 
physical  force,  and  his  proposal  was  to  substitute  open 
agitation  for  secret  means  as  the  best  and  surest  way 
of  benefiting  the  Irish  people.  Such  had  been  his  en- 
/ieavour  en  each  of  his  visits  to  America,  and  he  was 
proud  to  say  that  he  had  largely  succeeded  in  his  exer- 
tions.For  this  purpose  it  had  been  necessary  to  associ- 
ate himself  with  many  who  held  revolutionary  views. 
He  would  to-morrow  attend  any  meeting  of  Irishmen, 
however  extreme  or  however  conservative,  to  endea- 
vour by  fair  argument  to  induce  them  to  accept  and 
support  a  policy  which  had  for  its  end  the  greatest 
attainable  unity  of  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad  for 
winning  by  open  and  common-sense  means  any  relief 
from  landlordism  and  Dublin  Castle  rule  that  could  be 
got  by  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. He  thought  that  now  he  had  disposed  of  the 
most  personal  part  of  the  third  charge  which  had  been 
made  against  him.  The  alliance  which  he  was  charged 
with  being  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  had 
never  been  made  and  never  therefore  existed.  He  had 
had  no  authority  from  Mr.  Parnell  or  from  any  other 
Irish  leader  for  such  an  alliance  as  that  alleged 
between  the  physical  and  moral  force  parties.  What 
John  Devov  had  proposed,  and  what  he  himself  had 
said  in  his  American  speeches,  stood  on  their  own 
merits.  Mr.  Parnell  had  never  received  the  Devoy 
message  ;  and  the  outline  of  policy  in  the  Boston 
speech  had  been  jiu  argument  to  the  physical  force  re- 
volutionists and  the  Irish-American  party  generally  to 
support  a  programme  of  reform  for  Ireland  which  was 
to  occupy  a  neutral  position  between  the  Home  Rule 
and  revolutionary  parties.  That  had  been  a  new  depar- 
ture, but  not  the  new  departure  proposed  by  Devoy, 
which  had  sought  to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  its 
advocates  would  consent  to  support  Mr.  Parnell.  The 
Times  had  alleged,  among  its  other  charges,  that  the 
movement  led  by  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  controlled  or 
had  had  its  policy  shaped  by  men  in  America  whose 
sole  political  aim  was  the  complete  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England,  and  whose  plans  included  dyna- 
mite and  the  recourse  to  assassination.  The  efforts  of 
proof  of  this  allegation  were  about  the  weakest  ever 
attempted  in  a  Court  of  justice.  The  Times'  argument 
was  that  because  some  six  or  eight  men  of  pronounced 
revolutionary  principles  had  met  Mr.  Parnell  and  him- 
self and  other  Land  League  Readers  when  in  America, 
in  connexion  with  their  meetings  and  lectures,  and 
because  such  extremists,  together  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  of  Irish  birth  in  the  United  States, 
had  joined  the  League,  therefore,  reasoned  the  writer 
of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  Mr.  Parnell  had  become 
the  puppet  of  John  Devoy  and  Finerty,  while  he  him- 
self was  the  willing  tool  of  Patrick  Ford.  Priests, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  merchants  had  joined  the  Land 


League  and  given  support  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  every 
State.  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  come  into  contact  mere 
or  less  intimately  with  at  least  600  people  at  each  o£ 
his  60  or  more  meetings,  and  the  money  sent  by  him 
for  Irish  relief  had  amounted  to  upwards  of  £50,060, 
while  some  £20,000  had  been  sent  afterwards  mainly 
through  his  appeals  for  the  Land  League.  This  sum 
could  never  haye  been  raised  from  any  section  in  Irish- 
American  politics  ;  Mr.  Parnell  had  appealed  to  every- 
one in  America  who  sympathized  with  Ireland  in  its 
then  condition,  and  those  who  joined  the  League  oi 
came  into  contact  with  Mr.  Parnell  must  have 
numbered  90  men  of  moderate  views  to  10  ex" 
tremists.  Of  all  the  triumphs  achieved  by  Mr. 
Parnell  since  he  had  become  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  people,  nothing  had  been  greater  than  the 
victory  which  he  had  won  over  the  strong  passions, 
and  vengeful  feelings  of  the  Irish-Americans  towards 
England,  thus  proving  the  very  converse  of  what  had 
been  alleged  with  regard  to  him  by  The  Times.  Now, 
the  proposal  to  settle  the  Irish  question  on  the  basis 
of  a  Federal  Union  with  England  commanded  the 
assent  and  good  will  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  Irish 
race  in  the  United  States,  whereas  in  1878-79  the 
language  of  the  Irish  World  had  been  uncompromising 
towards  Mr.  Butt's  Home  Rule  programme.  It  was, 
of  course,  what  might  be  expected  from  the  accusers 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  not  what  should  be  the  duty  of 
fair  political  opponents,  to  ignore  the  part  which  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  had  played  in  this  tour  in  the 
interests  of  charity  ;  they  had  not  confined  themselves 
to  a  purely  political  propaganda.  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Dillon  had  not  confined  themselves  to  speaking,  but 
had  gone  round  meetings  hat  in  hand,  personally 
soliciting  contributions  for  the  half -starved  peasantry 
of  Ireland.  The  writer  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  " 
had  prudently  ignored  this  feature  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
mission  to  America.  With  none  of  the  magnanimity 
which  should  characterize  an  honourable  political  ad- 
versary. The  Times  refused  to  recognize  anything  in 
Mr.  Parnell  but  what  its  prejudice  dictated,  and, 
whether  engaged  in  charity  or  in  striving  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  his  country,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
acting  only  for  treasonable  and  criminal  purposes. 
This  investigation  would  exhibit  Mr.  Parnell  in  the 
light  of  his  actual  labours  since  he  had  become  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  people.  Though  it  was  not  pretended 
that  he  had  been  exempt  from  faults  and  ambiguities  in- 
cidental to  every  political  leadership  in  every  country, 
it  would  show  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  exact  reverse 
of  what  The  Times  had  painted  him,  and  that  his 
governing  purpose  was  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  secured 
by  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  which  would  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  both  the  Empire  and  to  Ire- 
land. Apart  from  his  own  supposed  agency.  The  Times 
had  endeavoured  to  prove  in  two  ways  the  existence  of 
this  alleged  alliance  between  what  it  called  the  party 
of  violence  in  America  and  Mr.  Parnell's  party  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  It  had  failed  disastrously 
to  its  cause  and  itself  in  one  attempt,  and  its  eifort  ia 
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Ihe  other  was  only  less  conspicuously  a  failure  because 

'there  had  been  no  dramatic   incident   associated   With 

f 

the  newspaper  readings  which  formed  the  groundwork 
'of  its  second  line  of  attack.  Pigott's  letters,  with 
"their  author's  story  about  Clan-na-Gael  agents  meet- 
ing him  in  Paris  and  selling  him  the  proof  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  had 
"been  the  first  gospel  of  accusation  preached  by  the 
prophets  of  Printing-house-square,  and  to  this  they 
'had  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  fanaticism  until  the 
flight  and  confession  of  the  forger.  From  pages  91  to 
'103  of  the  proceedings  in  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  " 
the  Attorney-General  had  laboured  with  all  his  great 
ability  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  these  letters, 
demonstrating  by  their  language  the  contemporary 
events  which  their  contents  commented  on,  and  by  the 
■peculiarities  of  Mr.  Pamell's  signature,  that  these 
documents  proved  a  criminal  alliance  between  Mr. 
Parnell  and  the  American  Invinoibles.  And  the 
(Attorney-General  had  said,  "  Cost  what  it  may  to  The 
'Times,  they  will  not  expose  one  of  the  several  persons 
from  whom  these  documents  were  obtained, at  the  risk, 
which  they  knew  to  be  a  real  risk,  that  many  hours 
would  not  elapse  from  the  time  of  their  names  being 
given  before  they  would  be  in  active  and  positive 
danger  to  their  lives."  Probably  a  more  unscrupulous 
instruction  had  never  been  given  to  counsel  than  that 
which  had  induced  her  Majesty's  Attorney-General 
.to  take  up  such  a  position  with  regard  to  these  letters. 
They  saw  it  insinuated  that  those  documents  had  been 
procured  from  several  persons,  in  order  to  remove 
suspicion  from  the  wretched  creature  who  was  then 
known  to  Houston  and  his  co-conspirators  in  The  Times 
office  as  the  actual  forger  of  these  infamous  letters, 
for  it  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge, through  Pigott's 
servant  

The  Pkbsident. — We  cannot  have  that. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  thought,  my  Lord 

The  Peesident.— We  cannot  have  any  statement  of 
fact  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  in- 
sist. However,  it  will  be  made  and  proved  elsewhere. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Davitt  said  that  the  Attorney-General 
had  then  put  forward  the  plea,  worthy  in  every  way  of 
his  clients,  that  if  the  names  of  the  vendors  of  the 
letters  had  been  given  their  lives  would  be  taken  by 
"  the  men  who  were  connected  with  the  Land  League." 
Those  tactics  had  worked  out  their  own  infamy,  and 
the  proof  of  Mr.  Pamell's  alliance  with  the  Invin- 
cibles,  forged  by  Pigott  for  the  money  of  the  Irish 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  and  for  the  service  of  The 
Times,  had  been  reluctantly  abandoned  when  their 
agent  had  confessed  his  crime  ;  but  if  their  Lordships 
had  not  backed  up  Sir  C.  Russell's  demand  that  Pigott 
should  be  put  in  the  witness-box  before  The  Times 
expert,  the  enterprising  Shannon  might  have  in- 
duced Pigott  to  depart  a  little  earlier  for  Spain, 
and  so  have  prevented  the  complete  vindication 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  The  attempted  secondary  proof 
was  more  general  in  character  than  Pigott's  concrete 


testimony,  but,  if  carefully  examined,  was  just  as 
baseless.  Before  meeting  and  answering  the  evidence 
and  arguments  advanced  by  the  accusers  to  sustain  the 
allegations,  supported  by  that  attempted  secondary 
proof,  he  would  introduce  to  their  Lordships  the  pro- 
minent men  in  America  with  whom  he  had  had  con- 
tact in  his  various  visits,  and  with  some  of  whom  it 
was  alleged  he  had  planned  the  so-called  union  between 
the  Clan-na-Gael  and  Mr.  Pamell's  party.  First, 
there  was  James  J.  M'CafEerty,  of  Lowell, Mass.,  who 
bad  been  the  first  president  of  the  American  League, 
being  elected  at  the  first  Convention  of  that  body  at 
Trayner-hall  in  June,  1880.  He  confessed  that  for  his 
own  pare  he  had  been  ignorant  of  Mr.  M'CafEerty's 
qualifications  for  the  post  ;  the  only  thing  he  could  re- 
member about  him  was  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
handsomest  man  in  New  England,  and  had  possibly 
been  put  forward  as  appealing  to  the  fancy  of  the  Con- 
vention. Mr.  M'Cailerty  "  did  nothing  with  a  deal  of 
skill,"  and  therefore  he  was  not  connected  with  the 
charges  of  The  Times,  He  himself  had  been  elected  at 
that  Convention  central  secretary  of  the  Auxiliary 
Land  League  of  America,  and  the  organization  had 
been  entirely  in  his  hands  from  June,  1880,  until  his 
return  to  Ireland  in  the  following  December.  He  had 
read  and  put  in  evidence  the  constitution  and  rules  of 
the  American  Land  League,  which  had  practically 
been  drawn  up  by  himself  and  circulated  to  the 
United  States  in  the  Press  and  by  the  post.  After  his 
departure  from  America  the  Kev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  the  treasurer  of  the  League, 
had  also  assumed  the  office  of  central  secretary,  and 
the  organization  had  been  subject  to  his  control — i.e., 
those  branches  which  did  not  transmit  their  money 
through  the  Irish  World.  The  next  prominent  person 
was  General  Collins,  who  was  afterwards  elected  head 
of  the  American  League.  At  theBuftalo  meeting  he  might 
mention  that  a  full  financial  statement  was  made,  and 
in  the  different  reports  of  these  Conventions  there 
was  a  similar  statement  of  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  American  League.  The  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins, 
Congressman,  lawyer,  and  general,  had  presided  over 
the  first  Land  League  Convention  held  in  America. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  to  connect  General  Collins 
with  any  secret  revolutionary  body  ;  he  was  an 
American  politician  of  reputation,  belonging  to  the 
Conservative  element  in  the  American  League,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  last  year  at  which  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
been  nominated.  Nothing  had  ever  been  proved 
or  attempted  to  be  proved  against  him,  except 
a  moderation  of  langifage  singularly  in  harmony 
with  as  kind  and  true  a  heart  and  as  jovial  a 
nature  as  Dame  Nature  had  ever  endowed  any  man 
with.  Hb  did  not  recall  what  had  been  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  spy  Beach  of  Mr.  Collins,  but  if 
their  Lordships  could  imagine  a  private  of  a  Militia 
corps,  who  had  been  drummed  out  of  his  regiment  as 
a  disgrace  to  its  records  criticizing  the  character  of 
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a  General  Gordon  for  want  of  heroism  at  Khartoum, 
they  could  then  picture  the  value  which  American 
public  opinion  would  set  upon  Beach's  estimate  of 
Mr.  Collins  of  Boston.  The  next  prominent  man  to 
whom  he  would  refer  was  Mr.  J.  Mooney,  of  Buffalo, 
the  third  president  of  the  American  League.  The  spy 
Beach  had  been  uncertain  whether  or  not  to  class 
Mooney  among  the  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
For  his  own  part  he  was  not  sure  whether  he 
was  accurate  in  this  or  not,  but  anyhow  he  would 
speak  of  Mr.  Mooney  as  he  knew  him,  as  a  business 
man  of  undoubted  capacity  and  well-known  in  his 
late  city.  Like  Alexander  Sullivan,  he  thought  that 
Mooney  was  an  American  citizen,  born  of  Irish 
parents,  and  it  was  only, love  for  Ireland  that  could 
induce  such  a  man  to  manifest  Irish  patriotism,  while 
born  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  Mr. 
Mooney's  administration  covered  a  period  from 
February,  1882,  down  to  April,  1883,  No  speech  had 
been  referred  to  of  Mr.  Mooney's  which  could  justify 
the  charge  brought  against  the  Auxiliary  League. 
With  reference  to  the  next  prominent  Irish-American, 
Alexander  Sullivan,  the  fourth  president  of  the 
American  League,  he  had  in  the  witness-box  recorded 
his  opinion  of  that  gentleman.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  bad  been  charged  liberally,  both  there  and 
elsewhere,  with  grave  crime,  and  his  character  had 
been  commented  upon  by  a  person  who  had  not  much 
character  to  boast  of  himself  except  as  a  spy.  For 
his  own  part  he  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Sullivan  as  he 
knew  him,  having  met  him  repeatedly  and  heard  him 
spoken  of  by  men  of  all  classes  in  America,  who  Cer- 
tainly did  not  regard  him  as  -iiuilty  of  the  charges 
brought  either  by  the  spy  Beach,  or  in  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime."  Mr.  Sullivan  had  become  president  of 
the  National  League  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
in  1883.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Sullivan  bad  then  been 
a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  he  knew  not,  but  this 
he  would  affirm,  that  he  was  not  elected  head  of  the 
American  League  on  account  of  any  connexion  with 
a  secret  organization.  At  that  Convention  Mr. 
Sullivan  had  declined  the  nomination  as  League 
president  until  the  clerical  and  Conservative  element 
had  joined  in  a  general  movement  for  his  election. 
It  was  obvious  that  if  the  priests  and  moderate  men 
at  the  Convention  had  believed  Sullivan  to  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  they  would  have  strenu- 
ously opposed  bis  interference.  That  they  scould  have 
welcomed  him  amongst  them  would  have  been  as 
unlikely  as  a  pressing  invitation  to  him  (Mr.  Davitt) 
to  attend  a  gathering  of  the  Primrose  League .  That 
Sullivan  was  not  put  forward  as  an  exponent  of  Clan- 
na-Gael  principles  was  clearly  shown  by  the  contem- 
porary records.  Of  course  ho  did  not  deny  thatmem- 
bers  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  present  as  private  in- 
dividuals at  that  and  subsequent  League  conventions, 
and  he  would  have  opposed  any  proposal  to  prevent 
members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  from  joining  the  organi- 
zation. From  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  League 
it  had  been  bis  object  to  bring  into  the  movement 


every  man  of  the  Irish  race,  whether  Fenian  or 
Orangeman,  who  could  help  in  bringing  the  struggle 
to  a  close.  Mr.  Farnell  had  invited  members  of  all 
parties  to  join  him  on  the  same  platform,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  departure  from  that  policy  to  exclude 
from  the  Land  League  even  men  of  the  stamp  of  those 
who  composed  the  Clan-na-Gael.  But  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Leac;ue  were  called  upon  to  guard  against 
was  the  danger  of  allowing  their  platform  to  be  sub- 
verted and  their  movement  taken  advantage  of  for 
illegal  purposes,  and  against  this  danger  they  had 
guarded  successfully,  except  in  1881,  when  the  Liberal 
Government  imprisoned  the  leaders  of  the  League,  and 
thus  gave  its  revolutionary  opponents  a  better  chance 
of  breaking  up  the  branches  throughout  Ireland.  For 
whatever  disorder  and  bloodshed  were  seen  after 
October,  1881,  when  the  League  was  suppressed,  he 
had  always  held  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  day 
responsible.  Except  during  the  days  of  their  im- 
prisonment, Mr.  Farnell  and  his  colleagues  had  never 
relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  League  organizations  in 
Ireland  and  America  as  constituted  upon  the  lines 
laid  down  for  their  formation.  The  spirit  in  which 
Sullivan  accepted  and  carried  out  the  presidency  of 
the  National  League  in  America  was  well  shown  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  American  New 
Quarterly  Review  in  the  early  part  of  1884.  In  this 
article  Sullivan  said  that  it  was  ditBcnlt  to  realize 
how  great  was  the  misrule  in  Ireland,  and  showed 
how  terrible  were  the  difficulties  against  which  the 
people  had  to  contend,  and  argued  that  the  Irish 
organizations  in  the  United  States, including  the  Irish 
National  League,  were  calculated  to  make  Irish- 
men better  men  and  better  citizens.  The  next  person 
in  America  with  whom  he  was  accused  of  having 
asiiociated  was  Patrick  Egan,  a  man  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  the  honour  of  possessing  before  his  de- 
parture for  America.  With  Egan,  who  succeeded 
Alexander  Sullivan  as  president  of  the  League  in 
America,  his  intimacy  had  been  very  close  and  affec- 
tionate. Every  word  which  Sir  C.  Russell  had  uttered 
with  respect  to  Egan  he  heartily  endorsed.  He  had 
known  Egan  ever  since  his  release  from  prispn  in 
1877,  and  Egan's  was  the  first  hand  extended  to  him 
when  he  landed,  then  a  free  man,  at  Kingstown.  He 
had  known  Egan's  record  from  the  time  when  be 
became  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  up  to  the 
present,  and  he  affirmed  that  that  record  could  bear 
the  closest  scrutiny.  Egan  stood  charged  by  The  Tim-es 
with  the  gravest  crimes  that  could  be  imputed  to  any 
man,  and  he  was  so  charged  on  the  testimony  of  a 
self-confessed  villain.  With  reference  to  Egan's  de- 
parture to  America  he  wished  to  read  a  statement 
which  had  appeared  in  Tlie  Times  itself  contradicting 
its  allegations.  It  was  an  extract  copied  from  the 
Daily  News  in  The  Times  on  April  21,  1887. 

The  Pkesidekt.— It  is  a  quotation  from  the  Daily 
News. 
Mr.  Davitt. — Yes,  my  Lord.     The  extract  began  : — 
•'  The   Daily  News  of  yesterday  published  the  fol" 
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lowing  telegram  from  its  Paris  correspondent  under 
the  heading  of  '  Mr.  Bgan  and  the  Phcenix  Park 
Murders': — '  The  French  papers  reflect  the  excitement 
which  the  Parnell  affair  causes  in  England.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  describe  how  Egan, 
whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  received 
the  news  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  sought, 
entirely  for  journalistic  purposes,  to  make  Bgan's 
acquaintance  when  he  was  here,  and  got  to  know  him 
very  well,  as  he  happened  to  live  near  me,  and  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  him  in  the  tram- 
cars,  public  gardens,  and  other  places." 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — This  is  a  statement  made  by 
somebody  repeating  an  alleged  conversation  withEgan. 
It  is  not  evidence,  you  know,  but  however 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  cannot,  then,  read  this  without  per- 
mission ;  but  as  very  serious  charges  have  been  made 
against  Egah  on  the  foundation  of  the  forged  letters,  I 
wished  to  read  this  in  refutation. 

The  Pbbsijdbnt. — The  charges  against  Bgan  might 
have  been  met  in  a  legitimate  manner.  He  has  not 
appeared,  and  nothing  has  been  done  by  Jiim  to  meet 
these  charges. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Mr.  Egan,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  has 
ceased  to  be  subject  to  this  Government. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — I  am  only  pointing  out  what  is 
the  fact. 

The  Attokney-GbnebAl.— We  do  not  object  to  the 
course  which  Mr.  Davitt  proposes  to  take,  and  we 
would  ask  your  Lordship  to  permit  him  to  read  the 
extract. 

The  Pbesidbkt. — Very  well. 

Mr.  Davitt  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

"  It  happened  that  I  saw  him  at  the  moment  ho 
heard  of  the  Phrenix  Park  murders.  It  was  at  the 
Madeleine  Station  of  the  tramway  leading  to  the 
Avenue  de  Villers,  where  he  resided.  I  was  going  in 
that  direction  and  Bgan  was  coming  from  it.  He 
stepped  out  of  a  car  and  went  to  a  kiosk  to  buy  an 
evening  paper,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  bench  hard  by 
to  read  it.  When  he  opened  and  looked  at  it  the 
paper  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  became  quite  corpse- 
like. I  had  not,  as  he  had  not  seen  me,  intended  to 
accost  him,  but  when  I  perceived  his  state  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  dying,  and  went  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  so  as  to  call  assistance 
were  it  wanted.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  he  could 
not  speak,  and  kept  staring  in  a  fixed  way  and  look- 
ing more  dead  than  alive.  I  questioned  him  at  last, 
and  he  pointed  to  the  paper  La  France,  and  said, 
'  Look  at  that.'  I  picked  it  up,  and  read  of  the 
Phosnix  Park  affair.  Egan's  words,  when  he  was 
able  to  speak,  were  '  What  an  awful  calamity  ; 
Cavendish  was  the  best  of  the  whole  lot.  Poor  Caven- 
dish ;  poor  Lord  Frederick.'  Later  on  he  conversed 
a  good  deal.  His  feeling  was  that  what  had  hap- 
pened would  damage  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  He 
was  terrified  at  the  savagery  of  the  act.  About  ten 
days  later  I  met  him  again  in  the  street,  and  he  told 
me  he  thought  of  going  off  to  some  western  part  of 
America,  where  peace  and  quietness  were  to  be 
obtained.  Egan  was,  it  appeared  to  me,  the  very 
contrary  of'  reckless  or  unscrupulous,  and  struck  me 
as  a  man  of  gentle  disposition  and  by  no  means  strong 
nerve." 
He  quoted  this  to  show  that  as  far  back  as  that  date 


iii  1882  Egan  had  intended  to  remove  from  Ireland  to 
America,  and  the  fact  should  be  remembered  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Attorney-General's  allegation  that  Bgan 
fled  from  Ireland  on  account  of  his  apprehension  of 
arrest. 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — This  extract  appears  inTAe  Timei 
in  1887  as  copied  from  the  Daily  ■  News,  but  it 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News  in  1882. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnbeal. — No,  my  Lord.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  News  on  the  day  before  its  publi- 
cation in  The  Times. 

Mr.  Davitt,  resuming,  said  that  it  thus  appeared 
that  in  1882  Bgan  was  contemplating  a  residence  in 
America.  At  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884  Bgan 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  League  of 
America.  What  the  spy  Beach  had  said  about  his  con- 
versations with  Bgan  failed  altogether  to  attach  any 
criminality  to  the  latter,  even  if  the  yarn  was  true. 
But  even  supposing  that  Egan  had  joined  the  Clau-na- 
Gael,  Mr.  Parnell  would  not  be  responsible.  If  Bgan 
had  become  a  Mormon  or  a  Mason,  that  would  not  make 
Mr.  Parnell  a  Mormon  or  Mason.  If  Egan  had  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  he  had  not  made  Mr. 
Parnell's  party  subservient  to  it.  To  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Egan  was  held  in  the  United  States  he 
might  mention  that  he  had  recently  been  appointed 
American  Minister  to  Chili.  The  next  important  man 
whom  he  should  mention  amongst  those  with  whom  he 
had  come  in  contact  in  America  was  John  Fitzgerald, 
sixth  and  present  president  of  the  American  League. 
He  was  a  self-made  man,  who  had  raised  himself  from 
the  position  of  a  poor  Irish  labourer  to  one  of  wealth 
and  influence.  He  was  a  great  railway  contractor, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  He  was  known  familiarly  as  honest  John 
Fitzgerald.  He  now  came  to  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp,  John  Finerty,  who  had  undoubtedly  advocated 
warfare  by  dynamite  against  England  as  the  ruling 
power  in  Ireland.  Finerty  was  an  avowed  physical 
force  man,  and  had  never  disguised  his  views,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  since  1883.  Finerty  presided  over  the' 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  in  December,  1881, 
but  he  had  not  at  that  time  avowed  himself  an  advo- 
cate of  dynamite.  At  the  League  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  in  April,  1883,  he  was  refused  a  hearing 
because  it  was  believed  that  he  intended  to  move  a 
resolution  or  deliver  a  speech  in  favour  of  a  policy 
opposed  to  that  of  the  League.  At  the  Boston  Con- 
vention of  1884,  at  which  Messrs.  Sexton  and  W.  Red- 
mond assisted,  he  was  not  present,  but  he  was  present 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1886,  when  Messrs.  W. 
O'Brien,  J.  Redmond,  J.  Deasy,  and  himself  (Mr.; 
Davitt)  attended.  Finerty  had  never  held  any  ofiSce  in 
the  American  League.  The  fact  that  a  man  was 
appointed  president  at  a  convention  showed  simply, 
that  he  was  deemed  to  have  some  local  claim  at  the 
time.  As  a  rule  the  president  at  a  convention  was 
chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where, 
the  convention  assembled.  Finerty  believed  that 
neither    Mr.    Parnell's   policy   nor  any  other    con> 
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stitutional  movement  would  ever  win  from  Eng- 
land any  measure  o£  national  autonomy  that  would 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people.  Kinerty 
might  be  right  or  wrong  in  holding  this  view,  but  the 
fact  that  he  held  it,  and  that  he  had  preached  dyna- 
mite warfare  against  England,  surely  proved  nothing 
against  Mr,  Famell  and  the  Land  League.  To  those 
who  knew  how  largely  the  sentiments  now  attributed 
to  Finerty  prevailed  in  America  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  manifest  how  great  had  been  the  moderating  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  followers.  Once  the 
Irish-Americans  thought  there  was  nothing  to  be  got 
from  England  except  by  means  of  violence  and  revolu- 
tion. Now,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pamell  and 
his  party,  they  had  altered  their  views.  But  let  Mm 
say  that  Finerty  was  no  vulgar  brawler,  no  empty- 
headed  person,  no  bloodthirsty  miscreant,  but  a  man 
of  ability  and  personal  honour,  who  had  recently 
filled  a  high  position  m  the  civil  government  of 
Chicago.  He  believed  that  England  was  the  enemy  of 
Ireland,  and  that  the  methods  of  warfare  which  he 
advocated  were  methods  which  powerful  empires 
would  not  refuse  to  employ  against  one  another.  If  it 
was  a  charge  against  him  (Mr.  Davitt)  that  he  had 
met  Finerty  and  associated  with  him  at  meetings  and 
conventions,  he  would  plead  guilty  to  it.  Indeed,  he 
was  ready  to  meet  him  again  in  similar  circumstances, 
always  supposing  that  Finerty  would  not  object  to  as- 
sociating with  one  so  closely  connected  as  he  was 
with  the  constitutional  movement.  He  might  add  that 
Finerty  once  denounced  him  as  "  that  British  subject, 
Michael  Davitt."  Finerty 's  methods  were  not  his 
methods,  but  he  believed  him  to  be  honest  in  his  love 
of  Ireland.  For  the  fact  that  such  a  man  had  become 
England's  enemy  let  the  landlords  of  Ireland  and  the 
Castle  Government  be  blamed.  Mr.  Pamell  and  him- 
self had  no  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  last 
word  he  would  say  respecting  Finerty  was  that  in  the 
Chicago  Citizen  of  May  13,  1882,  he  published  an 
article  condemning  the  Phoenix  Park  assassinations. 
The  next  man  whomhe  should  mention  was  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly.  It  had  been  said  of  an  eminent  Englishman 
that  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  Asia  would  reach  its 
destination  even  if  his  name  and  the  word  "  Asia  " 
were  all  that  appeared  on  the  envelope.  In  the  same 
way,  a  letter  addressed  "  O'Reilly,  America,"  would 
as  certainly  reach  the  handsfor  which  it  was  intended. 
O'Reilly  was  an  Admirable  Crichton,  a  gentleman  of 
great  ability,  a  poet  of  American  reputation.  He  had 
been  a  Land  Leaguer  from  the  beginning,  and  in  his 
paper,  the  Boston  Pilot,  he  had  ably  supported  the 
movement.  Once  a  Fenian,  he  was  now  a  Nationalist 
enrolled  under  the  banner  of  Mr.  Pamell.  The  last  name 
which  he  had  to  mention  was  that  of  Thomas  Erennan, 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  with 
whom  he  had  associated  whenever  he  had  visited 
America.  Brennan  was  closely  connected  with  the 
land  agitation,  and  became  the  first  responsible  secre- 
tary of  the  League.  He  was  arrested  in  May,  1881, 
and    thrown    into    prison,  where  he   remained   until 


June  16,  1882.  The  informer  Delaney  had  given  evi- 
dence affecting  him.  He  had  procured  a  copy  of  tha 
depositions  taken  when  Delaney  was  examined  beforaj 
the  magistrate  in  the  Sligo  conspiracy  case,  and  ha' 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  read  the  documenti 

The  Attobnet-GbneeAl.— Are  you  reading  from  » 
paper  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — It  is  a  copy  of  the  sworn  information 
of  Delaney  in  Sligo. 

The  At iorney-Gbneeai.— Delaney  was  not  asked 
any  questions  about  this  when  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  that  he  had  not  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  depositions  at  the  time  of  Delaney's  examination. 
His  object  was  to  show  that  in  1884,  when  Delaney 
gave  evidence  in  Sligo,  he  did  not  associate  the  name 
of  Patrick  Bgan  or  that  of  Brennan  with  the  In-* 
vincibles. 

The  Attoeney-Genebal.— I  do  not  wish  to  object 
to  Mr.  Davitt's  putting  anything'  in,  but  before  he 
makes  a  statement  upon  it  I  should  like  to  see  the 
document. 

The  PEB3IDBNT.— I  understand  Mr.  Davitt  to  say 
that  it  does  not  contain  anything  to  the  effect  that 
Egan  and  Brennan  were  parties  to  the  Invincible  con- 
spiracy. Assuming  that  to  be  so,  Mr.  Davitt  argues 
that  the  statements  of  Delaney  now  made  in  the  box 
are  not  to  be  relied'  upon. 

Mr.  Davitt. — That  is  so,  my  Lord. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — It  turns  upon  this — that  if  there 
is  nothing  in  the  deposition  about  it,  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Davitt  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Davitt,  continuing  his  argument,  said  he  was 
proud  to  claim  Thomas  Brennan  as  a  valued  friend, 
and  he  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  any  base  trans- 
action. There  was  another  man  whose  name  had  been 
associated  with  his  (Mr.  Davitt's)  in  this  inquiry  ;  but  as 
he  bore  towards  him  an  apparently  implacable  enmity 
he'did  not  like  to  say  anything  with  regard  to  him.  He 
alluded  to  John  Devoy,  the  circumstances  of  his  first 
meeting  with  whom  he  had  already  laid  before  the 
Court.  He  had  stated  shortly  that  after  his  return 
from  America  in  1880  Devoy  began  to  attack  him 
openly  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  Walsh,  en- 
coaraged  people  to  send  their  subscriptions  direct  to 
the  League.  Devoy  being  an  enemy  of  his,  he  did 
not  propose  to  say  anything  against  him.  Tie  Attorney 
General,  in  his  opening  statement,  endeavoured  to 
convince  their  Lordships  that  the  Conventions  of  the 
Land  and  National  Leagues  in  America  were  but  so, 
many  gatherings  of  dynamiters  and  supporters  of 
assassination,  who  assembled  from  time  to  time,  now] 
in  one  city,  now  in  another,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  extreme  violence  against 
England.  It  had  also  been  asserted  by  the  writer  of, 
"  Parnellisra  and  Crime,"  and  repeated  thereby  Sir' 
R.  'Webster,  that  at  suoh>  Conventions  so  constituted 
plans  and  policies  were  laid  down  which  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  colleagues  were  compelled  to  carry  out  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  under  pain  of  supplies  being 
cut  off  by  what  were  called  the  paymasters  of  tha 
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League.  Where  had  the  evidence  been  produced  to 
prove  these  sweeping  allegations  to  be  true  ?  Had 
Beach  and  his  bundle  of  so-called  "  secret  "  circulars 
given  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  substantiate  these 
charges  ?  He  alfirmed  no.  The  evidence  had  been 
all  the  other  way.  The  official  records  of  the  Buffalo, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  Land 
and  National  League  Conventions  had  been  searched 
through  and  had  been  put  in  as  evidence,  and  he 
challenged  Sir  H,  James  to  point  to  anything  in  those 
records  that  could  give  the  faintest  possible  corrobo- 
ration to  the  reckless  allegations  touching  the  charac- 
ter of  these  League  Conventions.  He  affirmed  the  same 
of  the  other  two  League  Conventions — that  of 
Trayner-hall,  New  York,  held  on  May  18,  1880  (the 
first  of  the  Land  League  Conventions  in  America),  and 
the  Chicago  National  Convention  of  the  30th  of 
November  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  December,  1881.  He 
had  been  unable  to  procure  official  records  of  these 
two  Conventions,  but  newspaper  reports  of  them  had 
been  referred  to,  read,  or  put  in  evidence,  and  such 
reports'  were  probably  reliable  accounts  of  what  was 
said  or  done  and  who  were  present  at  these  gatherings. 
Anyhow,  they  were  contemporaneous  published  ac- 
counts. These  seven  Conventions  would  average  700 
delegates  each,  and  the  name  of  every  single  one  of 
the  5,000  or  more  persons  who  attended  these  seven 
League  Conventions  as  delegates  would  be  fojnd  in 
the  official  records  and  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
proceedings.  Let  Sir  H.  Jamcii,  with  the  aid  of  the 
staif  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  spy  Beach,  who  had  been 
for  27  years  associating  with  Irish-Americans  in  the 
hope  of  betraying  them,  go  through  the  list  of  dele- 
gates attending  these  Conventions  and  the  resolutions 
which  formed  the  principles  and  platform  of  each, 
and  produce,  it  he  could,  any  proof,  direct  or  in- 
direct, that  these  Conventions  were  anything  else  but 
what  they  purported  to  be .  No  such  evidence  had  yet 
been  put  before  their  Lordships.  They  produced  the 
official  records.  The  Times  had  produced  uncorroborated 
accusations.  He  was  aware  that  Beach  had  handed  in 
Lis  alleged  U.B.  "  secret  "  circulars,  in  some  of 
which — those,  he  believed,  which  followed  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  of  November,  1881,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  of  1883 — it  was  claimed  by  the 
authors  of-  these  documents  that  the  V.C.  had  in  its 
membership  at  such  Conventions  a  controlling  influ- 
ence. But  that  assertion  of  Beach's  circulars  was 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  published  facts  re- 
lating to  both  those  Conventions,  as  found  in 
tho  ofRcial  report  of  one  and  in  the  newspaper 
account  of  the  other  ;  while  the  other  "  secret  " 
documents  that  had  been  read  in  connexion  with 
the  Buffalo  and  Boston  League  Conventions  proved 
conclusively  that  the  "  V.C.  "  was  numerically  no- 
where at  the  one,  while  it  had  to  issue  special  orders 
— according  to  Beach's  testimony — to  meet  an  antici- 
pated direct  attack  at  the  other  from  the  Conserva- 
tive or  Clerical  element.    But  might  it  not  be  asked. 


with  reference  to  this  part  of  The  Times  case,  its 
allegations  regarding  the  League  in  America,  as  it 
also  could  be  asked  of  all  its  charges  against  that 
organization  both  there  and  in  Ireland,  why,  if  it  was 
believed  by  The  Times  to  be  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
The  Times  did  not  instruct  its  counsel  to  attack  the 
League  at  its  centre  or  vital  part,  and  prove  by  the 
League  constitution  and  the  League  rules,  or  official 
League  documents  of  any  kind,  that  it  was  a  murder 
combination  or  any  of  the  other  choice  things  said 
against  it  by  the  Flanagan  author  of  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime."  Surely  there  ought  to  be  found  within 
the  official  pronouncements  of  the  League,  especially 
the  American  League,  some  evidence  that  would 
justify  the  accusers  in  this  case  for  asserting  that  the 
Clan-na-Gael  and  the  League  were  one  organization  ? 
That  proof  ought  to  be  all  the  more  easy  of  dis- 
covery from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  both  Mr.  Parnell  and  all 
those  of  his  party  who  subsequently  went  to  America 
had  to  tune  their  music  to  suit  the  advanced  tastes  of 
those  whom  he  called  the  party  of  violence  in  that 
country.  If  money  could  only  be  got  for.  the  League 
at  home  by  truckling  to  the  leaders  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  in  the  United  States,  why  had  The  Times  not 
been  able  to  prove  this  truckling  in  the  official  acts 
or  documents  of  the  American  League  or  in  even  a 
tithe  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  the  envoys  who 
went  there  from  the  League  in  Ireland?  These  acts, 
documents,  and  speeches  were  published  under  all  the 
newspaper-extracting  pressure  of  America.  Conceal- 
ment of  union,  of  purpose,  of  ultimate  aim,  would  be 
out  of  the  question — would,  in  fact,  be  how  not  to  do 
it,  if  The  Times'  theory  were  true — namely,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  could  not  stir  hand  or  foot  or  obtain  any 
money  in  America  if  he  did  not  pronounce  in  favour 
of  complete  national  independence  for  Ireland  and 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  extremist  party.  Then, 
again,  what  motive  could  or  should  there  be  in  con- 
cealing such  a  union  if,  as  was  alleged,  the  so- 
called  masters  of  Mr.  Parnell  made  it  the  sine  qud 
non  of  their  support  of  his  policy  ?  There  was  no 
prospect  as  far  back  as  1880  or  1882  or  1883  of  this 
Commission.  Those  who  drew  up  and  published  the 
constitution,  rules,  and  bye-laws  of  the  American 
Land  League  could  not  possibly  have  had  the  Special 
Commission  in  their  minds  when  those  documents  were 
issued.  Why,  then,  if  The  Times  honestly  charged 
the  Land  League  of  America  with  being  one  with  (he 
Clan-na-Gael,  did  not  tlie  spy  Beach  produce  a  single 
copy  of  tho  League  constitution  or  rules  ?  Why  did 
the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  which  prepared 
The  Times'  brief,  not  supply  from  the  columns  of  the 
Irish  World  a  single  official  document  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  ?  And  why,  might  he  again  ask,  was 
there  no  mention  whatever  made,  either  in  the  At- 
torney-General's opening  statement  or  in  any  evidence 
produced  by  the  accusers,  of  the  first  Land  League 
Convention — that  of  Trayner-hall,  New  York,  in  1880; 
the  Buffalo  Convention   of  1881  ;    or  the  Washington 
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Convention  of  1882  ?  It  was  within  the  period  em- 
braced in  those  years  that  Beach  alleged  what  he 
called  "  the  real  union  "  was  established,  yet  they 
might  look  in  vain  through  that  part  of  Tke  Times' 
case  covering  those  years  for  even  an  allusion  to 
those  three  of  the  first  conventions  of  the  American 
League,  while  in  reference  to  the  subsequent  conven- 
tions, those  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago, 
counsel  for  The  Times  contented  themselves  with  a 
few  extracts  from  two  or  three  speeches  made  at  each 
convention,  and  scarcely  quoted  at  all  from  the  resolu- 
tions or  platform  which  embodied  the  purposes  for 
which  those  gatherings  assembled.  The  Times  relied 
upon  Beach's  "  secret"  circulars  for  proof  of  this 
alleged  union,  but  those  circulars  were  so  secret  that 
evidence  of  such  union  could  not  be  found  there, 
because  no  such  union  ever  existed.  How  far  those 
so-called  secret  circulars  were  evidence  in  this  case 
he  was  unable  to  say.  Most  of  them  were,  he 
believed,  in  Beach's  own  handwriting,  and  beyond  that 
they  had  not  been  so  far  traced.  No  other  single 
person  had  been  produced  to  whom  similar  circulars 
had  been  sent.  They  began  and  ended  with  Beach,  and 
Beach's  only  achievements,  so  far  as  his  evidence 
there  threw  light  upon  his  labours  as  a  spy,  seemed  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  transmission  of  these 
"  secret  "  circulars  to  his  employer  Anderson.  One 
other  Times'  witness  had  also  at  various  periods 
sold  information  to  the  Andersons  of  Dublin  Castle — a 
witness  upon  whose  bona  fides  The  Times  had  so  far 
relied  as  to  publish  letters  received  from  him, purport- 
ing to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Famell  and  others, 
and  Pigott  swore  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  those 
letters  were  got  by  him  from  Clan-na-Gael  agents  in 
Paris.  Their  Lordships  knew  now  what  was  the 
origin  of  those  letters.  Another  Times'  witness. 
Beach,  who,  like  Pigott,  associated  with  Fenians  and 
gave  information  to  the  Government,  likewise  pro- 
duced documents  which  he  also  swore  came  from  Clan- 
na-Gael  sources.  It  was  on  the  faith  of  those  docu- 
ments, backed  by  the  oath  of  a  man  of  the  infamous 
profession  of  a  spy,  who  acknowledged  having  perjured 
himself  repeatedly, that  The  Times  relied  for  its  proof 
that  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Land  League  of  America 
were  practically  the  same  organization,  and  that  the 
dynamite  explosions  which  had  occiirred  in  England 
were  carried  out  by  agents  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  So 
far  as  the  allegation  of  one  organization  went,  there 
was  not  in  a  single  one  of  the  Beach  circulars  or  in 
the  whole  of  them  combined  a  statement,  or  boast, 
or  pretence,  that  the  Land  League  formed  part  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  body.  Boasts  there  were  in  one  or  two 
of  them  that  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  were 
present  in  the  disguise  of  League  delegates  at  certain 
League  conventions,  and  that  such  members  acted 
together  so  as  to  influence  the  election  or  non- election 
of  certain  persons  to  certain  posts  ;  but  beyond  this 
kind  of  cloaked  participation  with  such  proceedings 
these  circulars  of  Beach's  were  eloquently  silent  as  to 
the  League  being  part  of  the  XJ.  B.  organization.      If, 


as  The  Times  alleged,  tho  two  organizations  were 
really  one  and  as  such  carried  out  a  programme  of  dy- 
namite outrage,  why  did  these  circulars  give  direc- 
tions toU.B.  members  to  gain  admission  surreptitiously 
to  the  conventions  of  the  Land  League  ?  Why,  in  the 
instance  of  this  convention  of  December,  1881,  at 
which  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  to  propose 
the  federation  of  all  societies  there  represented,  the 
proposal  was  defeated  because  *'  Mr.  Collins,  the 
head  of  1,000  branches  of  the  Land  League,  opposed 
any  such  proposal  !"  If,  as  Beach  had  sworn,  tho 
true  alliance  between  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  League 
or  Mr.  Parnell  was  arranged  at  the  tJ.  B.  convention 
of  August,  1881,  why,  at  the  League  convention  which 
followed  at  Chicago  three  months  subsequently,  did 
the  leader  of  the  American  Leagueorganization  oppose, 
and  successfully  oppose,  the  purposes  put  forward  by 
the  Clan-na-Gael  emissaries  at  such  convention?  Why, 
again,  he  would  ask,  with  reference  to  two  other 
League  conventions — that  of  .  Buffalo  which  preceded 
and  that  of  Washington  which  followed  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  December,  1881 — was  there  no  one  of 
Beach's  circulars  claiming  any  credit  for  any  appre- 
ciable Clan-na-Gael  element  being  present  thereat  ? 
In  the  Beach  circular  which  preceded  the  Boston 
League  Convention  of  1884,  Clan-na-Gael  men  were 
warned  to  be  prepared  for  an  attack  upon  their  prin- 
ciples,  and  there  was  not  in  the  circular  a  single  word 
or  sentence  that  did  not  disprove  the  allegation  of  tho 
secret  and  the  open  organizations  being  one  body. 
With  reference  to  the  League  convention  of  1886,  held 
in  Chicago,  at  which  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Redmond, 
Deasy,  and  himself  attended,  it  had  been  abundantly 
proved  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  exercised  no  control 
whatever  over  that  convention  ;  that  conservative  in- 
fluences predominated,  and  that  resolutions  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  League  which  had  been  read  at  the 
Ogden-grove  demonstration,  and  which  Beach  had 
sworn  he  came  as  a  Clan-na-Gael  man  to  support  at 
the  convention,  were  not  even  proposed  at  the  conven- 
tion, which  adopted  unanimously — excepting  the  dis- 
sent of  Mr.  John  Finerty — the  resolution  suggested  and 
the  policy  laid  down  by  him  (Mr.  Davitt)  on  that 
occasion.  In  commenting  upon  Beach's  circulars  he 
had  purposely  passed  by  the  League  Convention  of 
Philadelphia  in  April,  1883,  at  which  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan  was  elected  president.  That  was  the  only 
one  of  the  seven  League  conventions  held  in  America 
which  could  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
controlled  by  the  Clan-na-Gael.  He  did  not  admit 
that  it  had  been  proved  either  by  Beach's  circulars  or 
by  his  evidence  that  such  control  was  successfully 
exercised.  It  was  obvious  that  if  the  Catholic  priests 
whowere  present  inconsiderable  numbers  at  the' Phila- 
delphia Convention,  together  with  the  other  conser- 
vative elements,  saw  or  suspected  that  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  were  "  running  the  machine  "  or  "  bossing  tho 
show,"  to  use  an  Americanism,  they  would  never  have 
supported  Mr.  Sullivan's  candidature.  They  had  proof 
of  this  in  the  subsequent  incident  of  Mr.  John  Finerty, 
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who  attempted  to  move  a  physical  force  resolution, 
being  denied  a  hearing  by  the  assembled  delegates. 
He  contended  that  even  if  they  admitted  Beach's  cir- 
culars to  be  what  he  represented  them  to  be — and 
that  he  did  not  admit — they  did  not  prove  but  they  dis- 
proved the  allegations  of  The  Times  that  the  Land  and 
National  Leagues  of  America  were  one  organization 
with  the  Clan-na-Gael.  The  direct  evidence  which  had 
been  given  by  the  defence  on  this  point  would  be  un- 
necessary to  refute  a  charge  which  The  Times  had 
utterly  failed  to  make  good  by  the  testimony  which  it 
had  Itself  produced.  Beach  himself,  their  chief  wit- 
ness, made  this  admission.  He  said,  "  There  was  never 
any  circular  or  communication  from  the  V.  C.  to  the 
senior  guardians  to  my  knowledge  in  which  there  was 
directly  or  indirectly  any  reference  made  to  the 
alliance  or  understanding."  The  defence,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  produced  and  handed  in  as  evidence  every 
official  document  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland  and  the  Land  League  of  America. 
They  ought  all  to  be  found  on  the  official  minute. 
These  documents  spoke  for  themselves,  and  the  more 
eloquently  from  the  fact  that  The  Times  did  not  at- 
tempt to  introduce  even  one  of  them  into  the  case 
which  it  had  sought  to  make  out  against  the  Land 
League.  The  documentary  evidence  for  the  defence 
was  full  and  genuine,  while  that  of  their  accusers 
consisted  mainly  of  Pigott's  forgeries  and  Beach's 
alleged  TJ.  B.  circulars. 

At  this  point  their  Lordships  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On   their  reassembling, 

The  Attoknbt-Genekal  rose  and  said, — My  Lords, 
I  have  looked  at  the  deposition  which  has  been 
handed  to  me,  and.  so  far  as  that  document  is  con- 
cerned I  should  be  only  too  glad  that  it  should  be 
read. 

The  President. — If  Mr.  Davitt  wishes  it  to  be 
read  and  you  do  not  object  I  should  not  object  to  its 
being  read. 

The  Attobney-Genebal. — I  desire  to  say  that  if 
any  particular  point  be  made  with  reference  to  certain 
passages  of  it  we  have  other  statements  which  we 
should  be  able  to  use  in  examination. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  read 
anything  which  might  possibly  be  injurious  to  the 
interest  of  anyone  who  had  an  interest  there. 

The  Pebsident. — It  might  involve  the  necessity 
first  of  all  of  reading  other  documents  which  are  not 
before  as  and  possibly  of  re-calling  Delaney. 

The  Attokket-Geneeal.— I  assume  from  the 
document  Mr.  Davitt  has  given  me  that  it  was  in  his 
possession  on  April  19  in  the  present  year. 
!  Mr.  Davitt  said  he  had  had  so  many  documents  in 
his  possession  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
keep  them  all  before  him.  He  would  not,  however, 
ask  the  admission  of  the  document.  Proceeding  with 
his  speech,  he  said  that  he  was  dealing  before  the  ad- 
journment with  the  evidence  adduced  by  The  Times  to 
sustain  its  allegation  that  the  Land  League  in 
lAmerioa  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  one  and  the  same  | 


organization.  With  reference  to  this  direct  evidence, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  the  evidence  of  the  spy 
Beach,  if  that  man  had  not  come  forward  voluntarily, 
as  he  said  himself,  after  having  watched  the  proceed" 
ings  of  that  Commission  for  some  time, they  were  not 
aware  that  any  direct  evidence  would  have  been 
produced  by  The  Times  to  substantiate  its  allegations 
However,  the  evidence  such  as  it  was  had  been  befort 
their  Lordships  ;  it  consisted  of  those  so-calleo 
circulars  of  the  U.  B.,  written  all,  he  believed,  it 
Beach's  own  hand,  and  certainly  if  Beach  had  dont 
nothing  else  than  expose  the  ridiculous  so-called  cen 
spirators  who  wrote  those  so-called  secret  circulars, 
he  had  achieved  more  for  his  paymasters  in  the  way 
of  destroying  the  Clah-na-Gael  by  ridicule  in  the 
witness-box  than  he  did  daring  the  27  years  he  was  in 
the  pay  of  Mr.  Anderson.  There  was  as  much  secrecy 
about  those  documents  as  there  was  in  any  documents 
that  could  be  brought  under  the  notice  e£  men  who 
could  read  the  English  language.  It  would  be  as  vain 
for  one  of  Barnum's  elephants  to  attempt  to  disguise 
itself  with  a  lady's  parasol  held  in  its  trunk  as  for  the 
U.B.  to  disguise  itself  by  those  ridiculous  signs  which 
they  wero  said  to  have  employed.  It  was  alleged  that 
he  had  brought  about  the  alliance  between  the  physical 
force  party  and  the  Constitutional  party.  He  had 
all  the  official  documents  issued  by  the  Land  League 
of  America  which  had  been  either  put  in  as  evidence 
or  referred  to,  and  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  put 
them  into  the  bands  of  Sir  H.  James.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  (Mr.  Davitt)  acted  discourteously  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  refusing  him  a  copy  of  one  of  those 
documents  ;  and  he  was  sorry  that  he  did  show  that 
discourtesy,  which  the  Attoruey-Generaldid  not  repay 
in  kind.  He  had  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it 
was  Mr.  Parnell  and  not  himself  who  established  the 
Land  League  of  America.  He  preceded  Mr.  Parnell. 
He  went  to  America  on  his  own  account  in  1878  and 
made  certain  proposals  and  speeches,  and  he  claimed, 
with  that  absence  of  modesty  which  was  peculiar  to 
public  men,  that  those  speeches  of  his  prepared  tia 
way  for  that  movement  ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  was  the 
founder,  and  on  March  13,  1880,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Ireland  after  the  tour  he  had  taken 
in  the  United  States  he  called  a  conference  in  the 
New  York  Hotel  in  New  York  city,  Mr.  Parnell  laid 
down  on  that  occasion  the  programme  of  the  platform, 
which  was  nijdoubtedly  the  formal  basis  of  the  Land 
League  in  America.  On  that  occasion  the  following 
resolutions  were  put  by  him  and  carried  unanim- 
ously : — 

"1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  expe- 
dient that  an  auxiliary  organization  of  the  Irish 
Land  League  be  formed  in  America  in  harmony 
with  the  organizations  in  Ireland  and  to  assist  i^ 
objects. 

"  2.  That  the  Irish  Land  League  in  America 
be  organized  by  States,  Territories  (and  District 
of  Colrunbia)  with  an  executive  council  for 
each,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  representation  in  the  council  in  proportion  to 
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membership.    The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
shall  reside  in  the  same  city, 

"3.  That  there  shall  be  a  central  council  in  the 
United  States  of  representatives  from  the  several  State 
,  councils,  through  whom  official  communications  and 
funds  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Dublin  executive  of 
the  Irish  National  Land  League  :  the  secretary,  trea- 
surer, and  president  to  reside  in  the  same  city. 

"4.  That  a  convention  of  local  associations  to 
elect  their  State  council  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
uess,  meet  within  their  States  at  least  once  a  year. 
,  "  5.  That  a  convention  of  representatives  of  State 
councils  be  held  early  to  elect  the  central  council  in 
the  same  way. 

"  6.  That  a  committee  on  rules  be  hereby  appointed 
to  draw  up  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  councils 
of  the  local  associations,  such  rules  being  held  to  be 
the  rules  of  the  councils  and  associations  unless  ob- 
jected to  by  a  majority  of  the  branches  and  councils  of 
representatives  after  the  lapse  of  one  mouth  after  the 
notification  thereof. 

"  7.  That  an  executive  committee   of  this  meeting, 
consisting  of  one  from  each  organization  represented, 
be  appointed  to  select  such  committee." 
That  was  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent 
fabric  of  the  American  Land  League.     That  gathering 
was  a  conference  and  not  a  convention.    It  was  at  that 
meeting  that  ilr.  Parnell  identified   himself   with  the 
auxiliary    organization  in  America,  and  he  would  ask 
Sir  Henry  James  to   note  that   fact  when  he  came  to 
deal  with  what   The  Times  had   called  the.  American 
connexion.    The    resolutions   were    silent    both    with 
reference  to    national  independence  for  Ireland    and 
the   other  matters   which,   according    to    the    learned 
Attorney-General,  were  indispensable  to  the  getting  of 
money  and  support  in  America  for  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland.     They  knew  what  Beach  had   sworu  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Paraell's  tour  in  America,  and  which  was 
managed  all  through  by  the   Clan-na-Gael  ;    but  they 
also   knew   that,    upon   cross-examination,    he  had   to 
admit  that  he  had    no  actual  information  with  refer- 
ence to  five-sixths  of  the   meetings  addressed  by   Mr. 
Parnell,  while  in  the  few  instances  in  which  he  had 
or  professed  to  have  some   knowledge,   he  stated  that 
representative  Americans   who  were  not  Clan-na-Gael 
men  presided,   and  took   the  most  prominent  part'  at 
each  of  those  meetings.      In  justice   to   Mr.  Parnell, 
who  was  not  there,   he   would  give   what   he  called  a 
diary  of  his  tour   in  America,    as  given  by  himself  at 
fall  length  in  evidence,  in  order  that  he  might  at  least 
be  justified  with  reference  to  this  charge.    He  thought 
it  important  to   deal  with   Mr.  Parnell's  tour  in   that 
manner,  because  his   public    utterances   in  the  United 
States,  his  meetings,  the  people  he  associated  with  and 
what  they  stated  to  him,  were   all   a  proof-a  solemn 
and  unanswerable  proof-that  the   allegations  made  by 
The    Times    against    him    and    the    Land    League    of 
America  were  groundless,  false,  and  without  any  evi- 
dence whatever  to  sustain  them.     Mr.  Parnell  arrived 
in   America    on  January   2,    1880.    The  steamer   was 
boarded  by  a  reception  committee,  the  names,  of  the 
members   of  which    had  been    already  given  by   Mr. 
Parnell  in  the  witness-box.    He  was   also  met  at  New 
York  by  a  deputation  from  Chicago.     Mr.  Parnell  ad- 


dressed his  first  meeting  in  America  at  Madison-square- 
gardens'on  January  4,  1880.    A  report  of  the  meeting 
would  be  found  in  the  Irish  World  and  all  the  New 
York  papers  of  the   following  day.    He  only  proposed 
to  read  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell. 
His  first  speech  at  New  York  practically   summed  up 
everything  be    said  subsequently  while  in  the  United 
States.     It  was  natural  that  he  should  make  the  most 
characteristic  pronouucemeut  on  the  first  occasion   on 
which     he     would     address     the     American    people. 
[Mr.    Davitt    theu     read     the     speech,     which     was 
put    in    in  the   course   of    Sir    C.    Eussell's    speech.] 
He  contended  that  that  speech  fairly  represented  the 
views  put  by  Mr.   Parnell  before   the  Irish  people  in 
America,  when  he  went  out  with  Mr.  Dillon,  first,  to 
appeal  for  support  for  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  and, 
secondly,  to  ask  the  charitable  people   in  America   to 
come  to  the  aid  of  those  who   were  suffering  from  the 
distress  then  existing  in  that  unfortunate  country.     In 
that  speech  there  was  no   platform  put  forward  that 
would,  suit  the  tastes  of  the  Clau-na-Gael   as  they  had 
been  represented  by  Beach   in  his   evidence.     There 
was  no  talk  of  uniting  one  particular  organization  or 
class  with   another.     It  was   an  appeal   addressed  to 
the  Irish  in   that  vast   audience   of  8,000,  and  also  to 
the  Irish  who  were  scattered  over  the    broad  face  of 
America.     In  that  speech  Mr.  Parnell   appealed  to  no 
particular  organization.    He  appealed  to  his  own  race 
and  the  American  people  to  back  him  up  in  the  efforts 
he  was  making  to  bring  about  such  a  radical   change 
in  the    land   system  in    Ireland   as   would  make  the 
tenant-farmers  the  owners  of  the   land  they  tilled.    It 
was  obvious  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  no  other   settlement 
in  his  mind  than  one  of  legal  agita.tion  in  Ireland  and 
constitutional  action  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and 
in  no  speech  delivered  by  him  during  his  tour  was  any 
other  line  of   action  advocated   except  that   of  legal 
and   constitutional  action.     He   would  not   read  any 
more  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell.    He 
would  simply  refer  to  the    places  where  he  spoke,  in 
order  that  the  speeches  he  delivered  might  be  read  by 
Sir  Henry  Jnmes   if  he   chose.     From  New  York  Mr. 
Parnell  went  to  Newark  and  spoke  in  the  Opera-house 
there  on  January  6.    The   chairman   of    that   meeting 
was  Dr.  J.  E.  Forrester,  and  the  meeting  was  largely 
and  influentially  attended.     On  January  9  Mr.  Parnell 
addressed   the   Stock   Exchange   in  Wall-street,  New 
York,  and  spoke  to  some  500   stockbrokers.     On  that 
day  Mr.  Parnell   formed,   with   Mr.  Dillon,  the   Irish 
Famine  Relief  Fund  in  New  York.    Then  there  was 
a  meeting  at  Brook lyn,reported  in  the  Irish  World  of 
January  9.   On  January  10, 1880,  Mr.  Parnell  attended 
a  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  Music-hall  at  Boston,  on  January  12.    Then 
there    were    two     meetings     in     Massachusetts,    and 
meetings  at  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  on  January  17, 
and  at  Milwaukee  on  January  18,    1880.    This  latter 
was  one  of  the   meetings  which  Beach  referred  to  as 
being  under  the  control  of  Jolm  Finerty.  On  January  19 
■  there    was    a    meeting    at    Washington,    a  resolution 
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having  been  previously  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Congress,  by  92  votes  to 
42,  giving  the  use  of  their  House  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
Meetings  had  also  been  held  at  Indianapolis  on  Jan- 
nary  21  in  the  Grand  Opera-house,  the  mayor  being 
in  the  chair  ;  two  at  Springfield  on  January  23,  also 
presided  over  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  ;  Toledo, 
where  thousands  had  lined  the  streets,  and  the  mayor 
presided  over  the  meeting  ;  Cleveland,  on  January24, 
where  a  large  sum  of  money  was  contributed  ;  Buffalo, 
January  25,  where  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  pre- 
^Beuted  to  Mr.  Parnell  ;  Bochester,  N.Y.  ;  Albany, 
where  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  met  by  Governor  Farrell 
on  his  arrival  ;  Troy,  Newhaven,  Frankfort,  where  he 
had  been  received  by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Parnell  had  also  been  received  by  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses. 
Meetings  had  also  been  held  at  Pittsburg,  Detroit, 
and  St.  Paul's.  The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  had 
granted  the  use  of  its  Chamber  for  an  address  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  at  Chicago  he  had  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  and  been  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
At  all  of  these  meetings  many  prominent  American 
citizens  had  been  present — Protestant  clergymen, 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  well-known,  men  of  other 
professions.  He  had  gone  over  Mr.  Pamell's  tour  in 
America  in  this  manner  for  the  purpose  which  he  had 
stated  to  their  Lordships  when  asking  permission  to 
deal  with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  given 
in  this  matter.  He  thought  that  it  was  only  due  to 
Mr.  Parnell  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  all  his 
public  utterances— except  the  one  at  Cincinnati,  to 
which  notice  had  been  called  by  The  Times,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  of  which  had  always  been  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Parnell — there  were  no  sentiments  akin 
to  those  in  that  "  last-link  "  speech  to  be  found  in 
all  those  speeches.  Mr.  Pamell's  object  was  to  get 
money,  which,  according  to  the  Attorney-General, 
CiSuld  be  got  only  by  talking  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  and 
uttering  sentiments  which  were  agreeable  to  the  Irish 
World.  Not  a  single  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell's  had 
been  delivered  in  such  a  tone  as  could  be  tortured 
into  a  reading  similar  to  that  which  the  Attorney- 
General  had  tried  to  ascribe  to  them.  The  Attorney- 
General  had  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  could  not  have 
stirred  hand  or  foot  in  America  nnless  he  had  made 
that  speech.  That  showed  a  remarkable  ignorance  of 
geography  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General, 
because  the  Cincinnati  speech  was  about  the  30th  of 
the  series  delivered  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  yet  the  Attorney-General  said  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  these  seven  or  eight  lines  Mr.  Parnell  would 
have  got  no  money  and  could  not  have  stirred  hand  or 
foot.  The  facts  of  the  case  had  been  open  to  those 
who  had  prepared  the  brief  for  The  Times  in  the 
columns  of  the  Irish  World.  He  had  now  dealt  with 
the  conference  called  in  New  Yoik  by  Mr.  Parnell  in 
connexion  with  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League, 
and  he  had  read  his  speech,  which  was  practically 
the   speech   he   bad   delivered    at    Cincinnati.      He 


challenged  Sir  H.  James  to  show  either  from  the 
speech  or  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  that  confer- 
ence any  ground  for  the  allegation  that  the  Land 
League  founded  by  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  one  with  the 
Cian-na-Gael  organization.  When  Mr.  Parnell  returned 
to  Ireland  in  March,  1880,  to  take  part  in  the  general 
election,  he  had  himself  proceeded  to  America — he 
thought  on  the  9th  of  May,  1880— in  order  to  take  up 
the  work  of  which  Mr^  Parnell  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  he  had  landed  on  the  very  day  of  the  first 
regular  convention.  General  Collins  had  presided 
over  the  convention,  the  full  report  of  which  had 
already,  he  thought,  been  read,  but  he  would  call 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  resolutions.  A  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  to  the 
effect  that,  whereas  the  famine  in  Ireland  had  lasted 
for  six  months  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
had  been  fed  by  the  charity  of  foreign  nations,  and 
whereas  these  famines  were  periodical  and  did  not 
arise  from  natural  causes,  but  were  the  result  of  bad 
laws,  maintained  in  spite  of  the  Irish  people,  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  all  honourable  efforts  of  the  Irish  people  to 
free  themselves  from  those  laws.  Another  resolution 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  Ire- 
land. An  interesting  committee  upon  industry  had 
been  formed  which  had  included  several  well-known 
American  names,  among  them  being  that  of  General 
Garfield,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  only  fair  to  say  that  with  reference  to  Dr.  W. 
Carroll,  whose  name  appeared  in  the  report,  that 
gentleman  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Irish  World, 
saying  that  he  had  not  been  present  at  that  confer- 
ence, that  he  was  not  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  could  not 
accept  any  position  in  the  Land  League  organization  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  had  not  acted  upon  the  council.  In 
neither  of  those  resolutions  did  they  find  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  The  Times  as  being  those  which 
were  to  govern  all  the  actions  of  the  Irish  leader.  It 
had  been  his  own  duty  to  lay  down  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  to  work,  and  how  branches  were  to  be 
established  through  the  United  States.  He  had  fully 
explained  what  those  plans  of  his  bad  been  ;  they  had 
been  written  and  published  more  than  nine  years  ago, 
and  The  Times  had  had  those  circulars  before  it  in  the 
columns  of  the  Irish  World  and  the  Boston  Pilot 
from  May,  1880,  and  in  1887,  when  the  libels  in 
' '  Paraellism  and  Crime  ' '  were  being  written .  But  there 
was  no  reference  made  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  " 
to  that  convention,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  platform  and  principles  laid  down 
there  were  in  accord  with  what  the  writer  said  had 
been  the  character  and  teaching  of  the  Land  League 
in  America.  Though  these  documents  had  been  read  be- 
fore and  were  in  evidence,  he  thought  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  read  again,  be- 
cause they  explained  in  the  fullest  possible  manner 
what  were  the  means  he  had  laid  down  nearly  ten  years 
ago  to  organize  the  Land  League  in  America  and  get 
financial  aid  for  the  Land  League  in  Ireland.    These 
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were  not  documents  which  had  been  produced  for  the 
purposes  of  "Parnellism  and  Crime,"  but' contempora- 
neous records.  Mr.  Davitt  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
address  of  the  council  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and 
Industrial  Luague,  which  has  already  been  printed. 
The  tenour  of  this  document,  he  contended,  was  the 
very  opposite  of  the  view  which  the  Attorney-General 
asked  the  Court  to  take  of  the  purposes  of  the  Land 
League  in  America.  There  was  no  appeal  in  it  to  the 
class  represented  by  Mr.  John  Finerty,  and  nothing 
Jbout  complete  national  independence  for  Ireland. 
The  same  observations  applied  to  the  bye-laws  drawn 
up  tor  the  guidance  of  the  League  branches  at  the 
Trayner-hall  Convention.  The  constitutions  adopted 
at  conferences  and  Land  League  conventions  formed 
the  charters  of  the  Land  League  in  America.^  They 
spoke  in  no  ambiguous  manner  ;  they  were  bond 
Jidc  Land  League  pronouncements,  and  they  disproved 
any  charge  of  connexion  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  as 
completely  as  Pigott's  confession  disproved  the 
authenticity  of  the  forged  letters.  Before  passing  from 
this  branch  of  the  subject  he  wished  toJraw  attention 
to  some  points  arising  out  of  the  allegation  that 
the  League  and  the  U.  B.  were  identical.  He 
was  in  America  in  1878  and  1880,  and  also  in  1882 
and  1886.  Beach  in  his  capacity  as  spy  for  the 
British  Government  saw  him  possibly  on  each  of  those 
occasions.  In  1880  he  was  actually  Beach's  guest  in 
Braidwood,  Illinois.  He  was  suffering  from  a  cold, 
and  it  was  only  just  to  Beach  to  say  that,  spy  as  he 
was,  he  prescribed  for  him  some  medicine  which  did 
him  good.  (A  Jaugh.)  Beach  had  been  in  the  witness- 
box  and  had  given  the  history  of  his  connexion  with 
the  Fenian  movement  and  the  Clan-na-Gael.  How  was 
it,  he  asked,  that  in  Beach's  evidence  and  circulars 
there  was  no  mention  of  him,  direct  or  indirect,  as 
having  brought  about  a  union  or  understanding  between 
Mr.  Pamell  on  the  one  side  and  the  American  Clan- 
na-Gael  colleagues  of  the  spy  Beach  on  the  other  ? 
There  was  no  such  mention.  Beach  must  have  known, 
what  he  had  himself  told  the  Court,  that  he  had 
visited  Clan-na-Gael  camps  in  1880  for  the  purpose 
which  he  had  explained  on  oath  in  the  witness-box. 
If  he  mistook  not.  Beach  actually  introduced  him  to 
his  own  camp  in  Braidwood,  Illinois.  Why  had  Beach 
kept  silence,  when  giving  evidence,  as  to  these  visits 
of  his  to  the  camps  ?  If  he  had  attended  those  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  between  the 
CJan-na-Gael  and  Mr.  Parnell's  party,  why  had  Beach 
omitted  to  make  any  reference  to  the  part  which  The 
Times  alleged  he  had  taken  ?  The  reason  was  that 
Beach  knew  that  he  attended  those  meetings  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  methods  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Land  League,  and  to  prevent  the  acts  of 
hostility  to  the  League  which  were  being  advocated. 
Beach  knew  that  ho  attended  the  meetings  for  no 
other  purpose  than  this,  and  therefore  gave  no  evi- 
dence on  the  subieot.  Beach  took  a  prominent  part 
in  organizing  a  public  meeting  which  he  addrcEsed  at 
Braidwood  under  Beach's  distinguished  patronage,  and 


he  then  made  the  speech  which  was  reported  in  the 
Irish  World  on  September  14,  1880,  and  which  had 
been  put  in.  Was  that,  he  asked,  the  kind  of  speech 
which  a  man  would  make  whose  avowed  purpose  was 
to  establish  an  Irish  Republic  and  to  truckle  to  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ?  Le  Caron  had  introduced  himself  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  spoken  of 
the  part  which  he  had  played  in  the  raid  upon 
Canada,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
General  held  him  as  a  military  man.  Such  a  conver- 
sation would  merely  have  induced  him  to  speak  in  a 
similar  strain  if  his  object  had  been  to  truckle  to  the 
Clan-na-Gael  as  The  Times  alleged.  In  the  speech 
delivered  by  him  at  Braidwood  it  would  puzzle  the 
counsel  for  The  Times  to  find  anything  that  would  sup- 
port Beach's  allegation  that  the  Land  League  in 
America  was  identical  with  the  Clan-na-Gael.  He 
now  passed  to  the  next  convention,  thatheldat  Buffalo 
on  January  12  and  13,  1881.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  branches  were  represented,  and  among  the  dele- 
gates were  25  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  The  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  committee  on  resolutions  was 
read  to  the  assembly  : — 

"  That  we  cordially  unite  with  the  Land  League  of 
Ireland  in  deprecating  all  forms  of  violence  and 
earnestly  urge  the  Irish  people  to  continue  patient 
under  all  provocation,  remembering  the  words  of 
O'Connell,  '  that  he  who  commits  a  crime  gives 
strength  to  the  enemy  ";  that  wlylst  we  honour  the 
sanctity  of  contracts  we  cannot  hold  a  contract  sacred 
which  leaves  the  honest  son  of  toil  no  alternative 
between  a  rack-rent  and  the  roadside  ;  thai  our  grati- 
tude is  due  to  the  American  Congress  for  the  sympathy 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  Land  League  of 
America  has  never  recognized  and  does  not  recognize 
any  paper  as  an  organ  authorized  to  speak  in  its 
name." 

The  Land  League  was  very  strong  in  Ireland  at  that 
time,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  that  Land  League 
Convention  by  the  writer  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime," 
though,  according  to  the  writer,  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  had 
brought  about  the  union  between  the  Clan-na-Gael 
and  the  Land  League  extremists  in  America.  Writing 
of  the  second,  or  Buffalo,  Convention  of  the  American 
League  the  day  after  its  deliberations  were  over,  the 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  an  American  (not  an 
Irish-American)  journal,  expressed  its  belief  that  the 
grievances  of  the  people  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land were  practically  intolerable,  and  that  the 
methods  of  the  Land  League  to  secure  the  redress  of 
those  grievances  were  justified  by  the  history  of  every 
great  concession  to  justice  and  popular  rights  ever 
wrung  from  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  went 
on  : — 

"  When  wo  say  that  the  methods  of  the  Irish  Land 
League  agitators  are  justified  by  the  invariable  course 
of  Parliamentary  reform  we  do  not  mean  to  sanction 
assassination  or  arson  or  violent  outrages.  These 
excesses  are  not  countenanced  either  by  the  leading 
agitators  in  Ireland  or  by  the  Leaguers  in  America.  But 
it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  British  Parliament, 
although  it  often  does  the  right  thing,  never  does  it 
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because  it  is  the  right  thing.  It  never  recognizes  a 
grievance  or  makes  a  concession." 

From  the  period  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  next  or 
third  League  Convention  in  America — that  was,  from 
January  to  December,  1881 — the  League  movement  in 
Ireland  had  grown  to  enormous  dimensions.  Events 
had  marched  with  ^traordinary  rapidity  and  had 
caused  a  corresponding  excitement  among  the  Leaguers 
of  America.  His  arbitrary  arrest  in  February  occa- 
sioned indignation  in  every  city  which  he  had  visited 
in  America  and  among  the  whole  Irish-American 
people.  The  passing  of  Mr.  Forster's  Coercion  Act, 
followed  by  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  trial 
of  the  other  Land  League  leaders,  and  of  hundreds  of 
men  of  local  influence  throughout  Ireland,  inflamed  to 
an  intense  degree  the  passions  of  all  who  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  constitutional  action  only  would  be 
resorted  to  by  the  Government  in  dealing  with  a 
movement  which  was  avowedly  constitutional.  And 
when  finally  Mr.  Pamell  was  thrust  intoKilmainham, 
and  with  him  the  entire  executive  of  the  League,  the 
whole  bearing  of  Irish-American  feeling  became  in- 
tensely embittered  again  towards  England,  while  the 
tone  of  papers  like  the  Irish  World  grew  fiercer  and 
fiercer  at  every  new  act  of  arbitrary  suppression  by 
Dublin  Castle.  Acts  of  violence  in  Ireland  were 
answered  by  inflammatory  leading  articles  iu'all  Irish- 
American  papers,  and  this  helped  to  swell  the  volume 
of  indignation  set  going  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Pamell. 
Extremists  who  had  always  descried  the  League  as 
weak  and  constitutional,  and  who  had  ridiculed  the 
notion  that  England  would  ever  concede  anything  to 
the  persuasion  of  moral  force,  began  to  exult  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  predictions  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  League's  suppression  in  Ireland  for 
a  propaganda  of  terrorism  in  England  by  dynamite 
and  destruction.  The  action  of  Mr.  Forster  in 
Ireland  appeared  as  a  challenge  to  every  element 
of  disturbance  in  America,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  advocates  of  revolution  by  violence 
and  retaliation  grew  more  and  more  numerous. 
Organized  societies  that  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from, 
or  had  acted  independently  of,  the  League  in  America 
asked  for  a  coalition  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  the  struggle  against  coercion  and 
eviction.  The  two  branches  of  the  League — the  legi- 
timate one,  represented  by  P.  A.  Collins,  of  Boston, 
ar.d  the  Irish  World  branch,  represented  by  Patrick 
Ford— agreed  upon  a  convention  of  all  societies  favour- 
able to  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  The 
following  call  was  issued  : — 

"  Boston  and  New  York,  Nov.  10,  1881. 

"  To  the  several  branches  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League,  and  to  all  organizations  in  America  friendly 
to  the  Irish  cause. 

' '  In  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  the  Irish  in  America  to  make 
full  demonstration  of  all  forces  favourable  to  the 
Irish  cause,  the  undersigned  hereby  unite  in  an  invita- 
tion to  all  branches  of  the  Land  League  and  all 
societies   favourable  to  the  Land  League   policy  to 


send  delegates  to  an  Irish  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  in  M'Cormick-hall,  on 
November  30  and  December  1  and  2,  1881.  Basis  of 
representation  : — One  delegate  for  each  branch  or 
society  having  50  or  more  members,  and  one  addi- 
tional delegate  for  each  branch  or  society  having  200 
or  more  members.  Organizations  sending  delegates  to 
the  convention  will  furnish  their  representatives  with 
certificates  duly  signed  by  the  proper  officers  of  such 
societies,  and  these  credentials  will  be  subsequently 
passed  upon  by  the  committee  on  credentials  appointed 
by  the  convention.  For  service  as  delegates  you  are 
urged  to  select  the  wisest  and'ablest  in  your  respective 
communities,  so  that  the  convention  may  be  thoroughly 
representative.  ^ 

"  Patrick  Fobd  '\    On  behalf  of 

"P.  A.  COLLINS  I        ^^f4^„ 

"  John  Boyle  O'EkillyJ  Irish. 

"  T.  P.  O'Connor  %  Representatives 

"  T.  M.  Healy  Y  from 

"  Eev.  Eugene  SheehyJ         Ireland." 

The  three  latter  gentlemen  were  at  that  time  in 
America  as  delegates  from  the  home  League;  The 
convention  was  not  strictly  a  Land  League  convene 
tion,  as  other  than  League  societies  were  invited  to 
send  delegates;  but  as  the  object  of  the  gathering  was 
to  sustain  the  League  in  Ireland,  and  the  call  was 
issued  by  representative  Land  Leaguers,  it  might  be 
considered  one  of  the  series  of  seven  League  conven- 
tions held  in  America  from  1880  to  1886.  The  follow- 
ing circular  was  also  issued  in  connexion  with  the  as- 
sembling of  the  convention  : — 

"  The  Chicago  Convention. 

"  Last  Words  of  Ireland's  Delegates  on  the 
assemblage  at  Chicago. 

"  To  the  Irish  Organizations  of  America. 
"  We  deem  it  right  to  say  a  last  word  on  the 
National  Convention  to  assemble  November  30  at 
Chicago,  preparations  for  which  are  now  approaching 
their  conclusion.  This  convention  answers  several 
purposes.  The  Irish  people  at  home  are  in  the  agony 
of  what  promises  to  be  the  final  struggle  with  land- 
lordism, and  the  convention  is  intended  to  convey  to 
them  in  the  most  distinct  and  unmistakable  manner 
that  Irish-America  is  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
at  their  back.  The  significance  of  the  demonstration 
is  that, composed  as  it  will  be  of  all  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can organizations  friendly  to  the  Land  League  cause 
and  policy,  it  will  be  a  grand  embodiment  and  con- 
centration of  all  Irish  forces  that  will  place  unity  of 
aim  and  the  strength  of  numbers  and  of  material  re- 
sources before  the  whole  world.  The  second  purpose 
of  the  demonstration  is  to  assist  the  Irish  at  home  in 
the  struggle  against  the  English  rule  of  terror  and 
reign  of  despotism.  All  the  movements  since  last 
February  have  had  a  joint  object  and  effect — the 
first  to  kill  landlordism,  the  second  to  kill  coercion. 
At  home  and  abroad  the  Irish  want  to  prove  that  to 
coerce  Ireland  is  no  small  thing  to  be  attempted,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  accepted  with  tranquil  patience 
or  mean  cowardice.  We  want  to  prove  that  coercion 
is  a  means  of  government  in  Ireland  against  which  all 
the  Irish  race  rise  in  indignant  and  potent  revolt  and 
to  close  that  phase  of  English  rule  in  Ireland  once 
and  for  ever.  And  thus  the  convention  is  intended  to 
be  at  the  same  time  a  message  of  hope  to  the  Irish  at 
home  of  the  vast  forces  th^J:  m»:s:.,co,TOt;.on  as  allies. 
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and  a  message  of  warning  to  England  ot  the  vast 
forces  with  which  she  will  have  to  deal.  The  demon- 
stration ought  to  give  the  word  of  doom  to  the  twin 
curses  of  Irish  life— Irish  landlordism  and  English 
domination.  Lying  accounts  from  Ireland  seek  to 
produce  misleading  impressions  in  America.  Ireland 
is  represented  as  lulled  by  the  Land  Act,  and  the 
majority  of  the  tenants  are  pictured  as  seeking  the 
Land  Court.  It  is  false,  most  false.  The  lull  in  Ire- 
land is  but  the  preparation  for  the  storm.  The  rents 
are  just  becoming  due,  and  oor  information  is  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  rents  will  not  be  paid. 
The  tenantry  of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  stand 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  trying  situations 
that  ever  tried  the  manhood  and  patriotism  of  a  nation. 
On  the  one  side,  their  terrors  are  appealed  to  by 
40,000  soldiers,  12,000  armed  police,  and  the  suspense 
of  all  constitutional  liberties  ;  on  the  other  side  the 
obedient  puppets  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Land  Courts 
make  high  bids  to  their  cupidity  by  apparently 
large  reductions  ot  rents,  and  yet,  unshaken  by  appeals 
to  their  fears  and  superior  to  the  appeals  to  their 
selfishness,  the  Irish  farmers  obey  the  No-rent  Mani- 
festo and  remain  true  to  their  imprisoned  leaders  and 
their  outraged  homes.  We  appeal  to  our  countrymen 
to  make  the  momentous  convention  which  meets  at 
such  a  crisis  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  magnitude  of  the  issues, and  the  sacredness  of 
the  cause.  • 

•'  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

"  ErrGENE  Shbeht. 

"  T.  M.  Healy." 
The  convention  was  in  session  on  November  30  and 
December  1  and  2,  1880,  about  1,000  delegates  from 
33  States  and  Territories  being  present.  The  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  John  Finerty  in,  for  him, 
a  mild  speech.  W.  J.  Hynes,  of  Chicago,  was  elected 
chairman,  and  made  a  brief  and  moderate  speech. 
The  speeches  of  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Rev.  Father  Sheehy, 
and  T.  M.  Healy  were  more  pronounced  than  those  of 
the  American  speakers.  But  Mr.  Healy  in  part  of  one 
speech  asserted  that  no  body  of  men  in  America  could 
dictate  to  or  control  the  League  leaders  in  Ireland. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  declared 
that  English  rule  was  without  any  moral  sanction  in 
Ireland  ;  that  England's  Government  was  trying  to 
Bubjugate  the  Irish  nation  by  evictions  and  arrests  ; 
that  the  convention  would  stand  by  the  Irish  people  in 
resisting  the  violation  of  their  liberties  ;  that  it  en- 
dorsed the  No-rent  Manifesto  :  and  that  the  sum 
of  $250,000  should  be  raised  within  12  months  for  the 
movement  in  Ireland.  These  resolutions  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Eev.  Father  Cocmaty,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  a  Conservative  Leaguer.  An  address  to 
the  American  people  was  also  read  by  the  same  rev. 
gentleman  and  adopted  by  the  convention.  The  ad- 
dress recited  the  reasons  for  calling  the  convention, 
and  then  gave  a  brief  risum4  of  Irish  history,  detail- 
ing the  harsh  measures  resorted  to  by  England  to 
crush  all  reform  movements  in  Ireland.  It  justi- 
fied the  Land  League,  and  declared  that  move- 
ment to  have  been  legal  and  constitutional,  showed 
what  led  up  to  the  No-rent  Manifesto,  and  told  the 
American  people  that  this  remedy  was  the  only  one 
flhort  of  civil  war  by  which  the  League  in  Ireland 


could  strike  back  at  the  tyranny  which  effected  its 
suppression.  The  address  concluded  by  an  appeal  for 
support  and  a  laudation  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
for  their  fidelity  to  their  principles. 

It  being   now   4  o'clock,    the   Commissioners    ad^' 
journed. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  29. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  116th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
Mr.  Davitt  continued  his  address.  He  said  that  at 
the  last  sitting  ha  was  referring  to  the  Land  League 
conventions  which  had  been  held  in  America,  and  was 
contending  that  these  assemblages  were  bond  fide 
Land  League  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  policy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  Ireland.  He 
called  attention  to  the  resolutions  and  the  platform 
adopted  at  these  gatherings,  in  order  to  dispute  the 
allegation  that  these  conventions  were  called  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  any  revolutionary  purpose.  He 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  conference  which  Mr.  Par- 
nell called  in  New  York  on  March  30,  1880,  and 
he  had  read  the  resolutions  there  proposed  by  him  and 
carried.  He  had  next  dealt  with  the  convention 
of  the  Land  League  of  America  which  met  at 
Trayner-hall  in  May,  1880,  and  he  had  got  as 
far  as  the  National  Convention,  dr  conference,  which 
assembled  on  November  30,  1881.  This  last  conven- 
tion was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Land  League  con- 
vention at  all,  but  had  been  called  by  the  president 
ot  the  American  Land  League  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  Healy,  and  Father  Sheehy, 
who  had  been  deputed  to  represent  the  Irish  Land 
League  in  the  United  States.  He  had  no  official  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  but  a  report 
appeared  in  the  Irish  World,  and  also  in  a  Chicago 
paper,  to  which  reference  had  already  been  made. 
There  were  numerous  organizations  represented  at  this 
convention.  There  was  the  Land  League  proper,  repre- 
sented by  General  P.  A.  Collins,  of  Boston,  and  dele- 
gates from  1,000  branches  of  that  body,and  a  large  num- 
ber of  League  branches  which  had  been  organized  by  the 
Irish  World  were  also  represented.  The  Ancient 
Order  ot  Hibernians,  Father  Mathew  temperance  socie- 
ties, and  some  other  non-political  bodies  also  had 
delegates  at  the  convention.  The  Clan-na-6ael  were 
there  in  a  masked  quantity,  not  openly.  In  one 
of  his  circulars  Beach  made  out  that  they 
tried  to  carry  some  resolution  in  favour  of  amal- 
gamating all  the  societies  there  assembled  into  one 
body,  but  General  Collins  and  the  Land  League  dele- 
gates opposed  and  defeated  it.  The  speeches  and 
resolutions  at  this  convention  were  more  pronounced 
in  their  hostility  to  England  than  at  any  previous 
gathering  of  the  kind.  The  Land  League  had  been 
suppressed  by  force  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
other  leaders  had  been  imprisoned  without  trial,  and 
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the  constitutional  moTement  had  apparently  gone 
down  before  the  Government  application  of  force. 
Before  separating  this  convention  voted — the  dele- 
gates pledged  themselves  to  raise  from  the  League 
branches — 230,000dollars  within  a  certain  date  for  the 
support  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  policy.  The  next,  or 
fourth,  convention  of  the  American  League  was  held 
in  Washington  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  April,  1882. 
The  of&cial  report  which  had  been  quoted  from  gave  a 
full  account  of  speeches,  resolutions,  financial  state- 
ments, names  of  delegates,  and  other  matters.  On  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings  General  Fat  A.  Collins, 
the  president,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  said  ; — 

"  We  are  here  to  take  counsel  of  one  another 
frankly,  openly,  and  soberly,  to  choose  our  officers 
in  place  of  those  who  have  borne  their  part, to  review 
the  past  and  correct  its  mistakes, to  consider  our  rela- 
tions with  existing  bodies,  to  make  such  changes  as 
experience  suggests  io  the  structure  of  our  organiza- 
tion, to  increase  its  elHciency  and  extend  its  scope  ; 
but  first  and  last  we  are  here  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Land  League  on  its  chosen  lines,  and  to  pledge  our- 
selves anew  and  for  ever  to  stand  by  Ireland 
and  her  trusted  leaders  till  the  great  battle  is 
won.  Ireland  has  chosen  her  leaders.  England 
sees  it  and  puts  them  in  gaol.  More  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  could  not  be  given. 
Ireland  has  chosen  her  policy  of  action  ;  her  voice 
loudly  proclaimed  it  till  stifled  by  force.  But, that 
voice  has  found  a  mighty  eolio  here,  where  the  greater 
Ireland  is,  and  to  those  leaders  and  that  policy  our 
fealty  is  due  till  Ireland  changes  both.  As  fast  and 
as  far  as  the  people  of  Ireland  go  we  go,  no  faster,  no 
farther.  Those  who  brave  evictions,  persecution,  ruin, 
those  who  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  prison  or 
scaffold,  are  the  judges  of  the  means,  the  time, 
and  the  work.  We  are  followers,  not  leaders  ; 
we  are  now  and  for  all  time  the  willing,  hearty 
auxiliaries  of  the  Irish  people  in  every  step 
they  take,  in  every  effort  they  put  forth  to  rid  them- 
selves of  landlord  robbery  and  English  oppression.  If 
I  judge  the  Irish  people  right,  they  seek  novengeanoe, 
but  justice  only." 

Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Sailly,  of  Massachusetts,  reported 
the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  resolu- 
tions.   Among  these  were  the  following  ; — 

"  Resolved,  that  we  advise  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to 
continue  steadily  and  patiently  in  their  passive  resist- 
ance, which  has  already  proved  so  effective  a  weapon." 

"  Kesolved,  that  we  are  proud  of  the  Christian 
forbearance  of  the  Irish  people  under  their  dread- 
ful exasperations,  and,  while  exhorting  every  man 
in  Ireland  to  continue  to  use  his  influence  in  pre- 
venting even  the  least  act  of  violence,  we 
solemnly  charge  the  British  Government  with  the 
responsibility  of  all  crimes  and  outrages  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature  occurring  since  the  imprisonment  of 
the  chosen  leaders  of  an  indomitable  and  exasperated 
race." 

The  date  of  this  convention  was  April,  1882,  four 
or  five  weeks  before  the  Phoenix  Park  tragedy, 
and  he  would  ask  their  Lordships  to  contrast 
the  sentiments  of  General  CoUins's  speech  or 
the  tenour  of  the  resolutions  read  by  Mr.  Boyle 
O'Reilly  with  the  character  of  the  deed  of  the  6th 
of  May,  and  see  how  foreign  such  a  deed  was  to  the 


feelings  and  opinions  which  were  voiced  in  this 
assembly  of  American  Leaguers  so  short  a  time  before 
the  murder  of  Cavendish  and  Burke.  The  next  event 
in  the  history  of  the  American  League  which  had  been 
dwelt  upon  by  The  Times  as  evidence  of  the  Union 
allegation  was '  what  was  known  as  "The  Astor 
House  Conference."  This  meeting  was  called  by 
him  (Mr.  Davitt)  when  on  a  brief  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  1882.  The  author 
of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  spoke  of  it  as  follows  :— 

"  On  June  24  Davitt,  Mr.  William  Redmond,  and 
Mr.  William  Dillon  reached  New  York.  On  the  26th 
they 'addressed  a  great  meeting.  The  Fords,  John 
Walsh,  and  other  notorious  extremists  were  present, 
and  Mrs.  Parnell  received  Davitt  with  effusion, 
Davitt  complained  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  criticized  hii 
land  policy  unfairly,  but  he  devoted  his  whole  speecl. 
to  assuring  the  audience  that  there  was  no  split  of  anj 
kind  in  the  party.  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  to  the  same 
effect.  On  this  occasion  Davitt  repudiated  outrage  or 
assassination  as  a  means  of  freeing  Ireland." 

He  wished  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  two  e.x- 
pressions  in  what  he  had  just  quoted.  Flanagan  or 
Pigott,  the  author  of  these  libels,  described  this 
meeting,  iu  the  usual  Times  fashion,  as  if  it  were  con- 
fined to  the  men  whose  names  Flanagan  or  Pigott 
chose  to  mention  in  connexion  with  it  and  those  whom 
theyclassed  undertheterm*'extremists."  What  were  the 
facts  ?  The  meeting  in  question  was  presided  over  by 
Judge  Van  Iloesen,  of  New  York.  It  was  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  audience  exceeded  3,000 
persons.  The  speech  which  had  been  described  in  the 
words  "Davitt  on  this  occasion  repudiated  outrage 
or  assassination  as  a  means  of  freeing  Ireland" 
was  reported  verbatim  in  the  li'ish  World  of  July  1, 
1882,  and  anything  more  deliberately  suggestive  of  what 
was  false  than  this  sentence  was  not  to  be  found  in 
that  forger's  and  liar'^  catechism,  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime."  The  meeting,  which  according  to  the  author 
of.  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  consisted  of  Patrick 
Ford,  John  Walsh,  and  some  other  extremists,  was 
thus  referred  to  by  the  Irish  World  of  July  1,  1882  ;  — 

"The  meeting  was  called  by  more  than  2,000  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor John  P.  Brophy,  president  of  St.  Louis  College, 
among  the  signers  of  the  call  being  the  following  : — 
Hon.  George  M.  Van  Hoesen,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  ;  Rev.  Ed.  M'Glynn,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
St.  Stejjhen's  Church  ;  Hon.  David  M'Adam,  Judge  of 
the  Marine  Court  ;  Colonel  James  Cavanagh,  Com- 
mander 69th  Regiment  ;  Professor  John  P.  Brophy, 
I'resideut  St.  Louis  College  ;  William  Henry 
Hurlbert,  New  York  Daily  World  ;  Patrick  Ford, 
Irish  World  ;  Hugh  J.  Hastings,  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser ;  Hon.  F.  B.  Thurber,  President  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ;  Hon.  John  M'Keon,  District  Attorney 
of  New  York  ;  Louis  F.  Post,  New  York  Daily  Truth; 
Joseph  Hart,  New  York  Daily  Truth  ;  Hon.  Ben 
Wood,  New  York  Daily  News  ;  Edward  J.  Rowe,  Pre- 
sident '98  Club  ;  Joseph  Atkinson,  Newark  Daily 
Journal  ;   Andrew  M'Loan,  Brooklyn  Eagle." 

Then  followed  a  list  of  names  covering  two  columns 
of  closely-printed  type.    He  was  sorry  to  have  to  read 
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a  speech  laudatory  of  himself,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  rebutting  this  cowardly  and  anserupnlous  accusa- 
tion he  was  obliged  to  do  so. 

The  President.— I  do  not  quite  follow  you.  You 
are  going  to  read  what  was  said  on  that  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — ^Yes,  my  Lord  ;  the  words  of  the  libel 
imply  that  on  other  occasions  I  had  used  words  advo- 
cating assassination. 

The  Pkesibbnt. — Yes;  but  it  is  said  you  did  not 
advocate  assassination  on  that  occasion,  and  reading 
what  took  place  then  does  not  meet  the  accusation 
that  on  other  occasions  you  did  so. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  he  contended  that  what  he  said 
then  was  in  lino  with  what  he  had  said  on  previous 
occasions  in  America.  One  of  the  speakers  at  that 
meeting  thus  spoke  of  him  : — 

"  Having  spent  a  fourth  of  his  young  life  in 
Bngli.sh  prisons,  he  has  not  one  hard  word  to  say 
against  the  English  people  as  distinct  from  the 
English  Government.  He  is  embittered  by  no  re- 
sentment, he  cherishes  no  malice  against  the  land  of 
his  oppressor,  and  declares  his  intention  of  labouring 
in  the  interests  of  the  English  working  classes  as  well 
as  of  all  other  working  classes." 

If  anything  by  way  of  comment  upon  a  public  speech 
could  be  more  infamous  inits  studied  unfairness  than  what 
was  said  in  "Pamellism  and  Crime"  aboutthe  meeting 
in  New  York  and  his  (Mr.  Davitt's)  language  thereat, 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  sentences  immediately 
following  the  passage  he  had  quoted  from  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime  "  : — 

**  Ten  days  later  ho  met  the  chiefs  of  the  assassina- 
tion party  in  conference  at  Astor-house.  On  Uavitt's 
motion  they  resolved  to  form  an  Irish  confederation 
with  Mr.  Parnell's  assistance.  The  resolution  was 
signed  by  M.  Boland,  Patrick  Ford,  and  Alexander 
Sullivan,  all  notorious  advocates  and  contrivers  of 
murder,  and  by  Dr.  Wallace,  of  the  '  indignation 
meeting  '  of  May,  1882,  on  behalf  of  the  '  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Irish  National  Congress  ;'  by  James 
Mooney  and  others  for  the  American  Land  League,  and 
by  Davitt  for  the  Irish  Land  League." 
The  authority  quoted  for  these  misstatements  was  the 
Irish  World  of  July  22,  1882.  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime  "  went  on,  "  The  body  thus  created  held  its 
first  seesion  at  Philadelphia  on  April  25, 1883."  These 
statements  had  been  circulated  the  world  over,  and 
read  possibly  by  millions  of  people  in  Great  Britain 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  accuracy  of  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Irish  World,  or  who  would  have  no 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  Irish  World  to  verify 
them.  These  words  had  been  read  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  had  been  scattered  in  special  publica- 
tions by  The  Times  as  a  campaign  document  against 
Mr.  Parnell  in  every  city  and  village.  What  inference 
would  any  reader  draw  than  that  he  had  done  what 
was  alleged  on  the  authority  of  the  Irish  World,  and 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  ratified  the  scheme  ?  The  writer 
of  that  passage  must  have  known  that  it  was  delibe- 
rately false.  He  would  now  read  to  their  Lordships 
the  account  of  what  really  took  place,  from  the  Irish 
World   of   July   22,    1882.      It   was   beaded    "  Mr. 


Davitt's  Federation  Scheme."  The  following  was  the 
report  in  the  Irish  World,  misquoted  in  "  Parnellisip 
and  Crime  "  : — 

"  Preliminary  conference  in  America  of  representa" 
tive  Irish- American  citizens — call  to  be  issued  by 
Executive  of  Land  League,  through  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Parnell — to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  the 
Irish  race  throughout  the  world  into  a  Celtic  Con- 
federation for  the  purpose  of  hastening  on  the  attain- 
ment of  free  land,  free  labour,  and  self-government 
for  Ireland.  In  reference  to  America  would  suggest:— 

"  1st.  Convention  in  each  State  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives from  all  societies  in  such  State  desirous  of 
co-operating  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  Kepre- 
sentatives  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  membership  of 
each  society,  and  to  be  elected  at  primary  meetings 
of  such  societies.  No  society  to  be  asked  to  efface  its 
individuality  in  such  confederation. 

"  2d.  State  Convention  to  elect  State  Executive  for 
the  administration  of  State  business  in  connexion  with 
temporary  federation,  and  for  correspondence,  &c., 
with  (Central  Bxecntive. 

"3d.  Also  to  elect  one  or  more  members  (as  may  be 
determined  at  preliminary  conference,  and  subject  to 
decision  of  State  Convention)  to  represent  such  State 
on  the  Irish  Pederal  Council  of  the  United  States. 
Each  member  or  members  not  to  be  members  of  State 
Executive,  and  to  be  responsible  during  period  of 
election  to  State  Convention. 

"  lEISH-iMEKICAN   FEDERAL    COtTNCIL,  U.S.A. 

"1.  The  elected  representatives  of  State  Conven- 
tions to  con,stitute  themselves  the  Irish-American 
Federal  Council,  U.S.A. 

"  2.  The  I. -A.  P.  C.  to  reside  permanently  in 
Chicago,  as  being  a  central  position  lor  this  United 
States.  Terms  of  office  to  be  fixed  by  State  Conven- 
tions and  ratified  by  I. -A.  F.  C. 

"  The  (Central  Executive  Irish  National  Land  and 
Labour  League  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be 
recognized  as  the  supreme  authority  to  which  is 
intrusted  the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  Celtic  (/onfederation  can  best 
achieve  the  end  for  which  it  is  to  be  formed — the  ob- 
tainment  by  moral  and  justifiable  means  of  free  land, 
free  labour,  and  self-government  for  Ireland. 

' '  The  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  Central  Execu- 
tive I.  N.  L.  L.L.  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  Central 
Executive  of  the  I. -A.  F.  C,  Mr.  Parnell  and  any 
other  member  or  members  of  the  present  Executive  of 
the  I.  N.  L.  L.  L.  to  be  invited  by  the  committee  of 
seven  to  attend  the  preliminary  conference  suggested. 
"  Michael  Davitt. 
"  Mr.  Davitt's  Motion  Approved. 

"  The  following  resolutions,  substantially  endorsing 
Mr.  Davitt's  motion,  were  then  put  and  carried.  They 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  Eesolved,— That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  resolutions  of  the  Irish  National  Convention,  held 
at  Chicago,  111.,  and  of  the  general  Convention  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League  of  America,  held  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  Conference  earnestly  reoom- 
msnd  that  the  Executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  (of  Ireland)  be  requested  to  delegate  Mr. 
Parnell  and  others  of  their  number  to  meet  with  this 
body  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
means  and  perfecting  arrangements  for  the  union  or 
confederation  of  the  Celtic  race  in  America  to 
effectively  aid  the  people  of  Ireland  in  their  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  the  land  and  self-government.        .{ 
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"  Resolved, — That  as  Ireland  is  now  passing  through 
a  crisis  which  strains  to  the  utmost  the  moral  and 
financial  resources  of  the  people  under  the  merciless 
reign  of  coercion  and  eviction,  we  earnestly  appeal  to 
the  whole  race  in  America  to  steadily  continue  their 
efforts  in  their  several  organizations  and  to  forward 
ample  contributions  to  enable  the  Irish  people  to 
fight  to  the  end  their  great  battle. 

"  M.  BOLAND, 

"  Patkick  Ford, 

"  Patkick  a.  Collins, 

"  W.  B.  Wallace,  M.D., 

"  D.  C.  BlEDSALL, 

"  Alex.  Sitllivan", 
"  A.  F.  Brown, 
•'  Executive     Committee     of     the     Irish     National 
Congress. 

"  James  Mooney, 
"  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh, 
"  John  J.  Hynes, 
"  Central  Council  of  Land  League  of  America. 
"  Michael  Davitt, 
"  On  behalf  of  the  Executive   of  the   Irish  National 

Land  League." 
It  would  be  observed  that  11  names  were  appended  to 
that  proposition  of  his,  and  that  no  less  than  five  of 
these  names  were  omitted  by  the  writer  of  "  Parnell- 
ism  and  Crime."  Their  Lordships  would  observe  that 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  the  president  of  the  Land  League 
of  America,  a  man  against  whom  not  even  Beach  had 
insinuated  any  taint  of  sympathy  with  crime,  was 
present,  representing  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Birdsall 
was  also  present,  a  man  whose  name  had  never  been 
identified  with  physical  force  policy  of  any  kind, 
Then  there  was  A.  F.  Brown,  against  whom  no  charge 
had  been  made,  here  or  elsewhere  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Walsh,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League 
of  America,  a  noted  citizen  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and 
a  recognized  leader  of  Conservative  elements  in  the 
American  League  ;  and  there  was  John  J.  Hynes, 
secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  America,  who  was  not 
even  charged  with  having  been  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael.  Now,  apart  altogether  from  the  allegation 
made  against  him  in  charging  him  with  submitting  a 
certain  scheme  to  men  who  were  styled  "the  Chiefs  of 
the  Assassination  Party,"  were  the  names  which  he  had 
just  read  out — the  names  omitted  by  Pigott  or  Flanagan 
in  The  Times'  article — the  names  of  persons  that  could 
be  justly  atigmatized,  as  Tlie  Times'  libeller haddefamed 
the  other  six  persons  who  were  alone  mentioned?  He 
felt  certain  their  Lordships  would  at  once  appreciate 
the  motive  which  induced  the  author  of  those  libels 
to  mention  only  six  out  of  11  names  ;  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  calumniating  him  all  the  more  easily,  by , 
deliberately  suppressing  every  name  against  which  no 
charge  whatever  had  been  made  at  any  time,  either 
in  England  or  America.  But  he  denied  the  charge 
made  against  others  who  were  not  as  Conservative  in 
their  views  as  Father  Walsh  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 
and  Hyngs.  Upon  what  evidence  the  charge  was  based 
that  Boland  and  Sullivan  and  Patrick  Ford  were 
notorious  advocates  and  contrivers  of  murder  he 
i5id  not  know.  It  was  true  Ford  had  written 
kn  the. /rJsA  WorW  criminal  articles,  that  could  not. 


be  too  stror.gly  reprobated,  advocating  the  use  of 
dynamite,  but  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  advo- 
cated a  cowardly  policy  of  murder.  There  was  another 
person  referred  to,  and  referred  to  in  a  manner  in- 
sinuating that  he  was  an  apologist  of  assassination — he 
referred  to  Dr.  Wallace.  In  his  opening  statement  the 
learned  Attorney-General  gave  the  Irish  World  as  his 
authority,  and  this  was  what  he  represented  Dr. 
Wallace  as  having  said  on  this  occasion  : — 

"  Dr.  Wallace  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
supporting  Major  Horgan's  sentiments,  which  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Phceuix  Park  assassinations  should 
be  repudiated  merely  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  that 
he  agreed  with  Major  Horgan's  sentiments,  but  he 
repudiated  the  suggestion  that  the  resolutions  condoled 
with  the  British  Government." 

Now  he  would  go  to  the  Irish  World  report  of  Dr. 
Wallace's  observations  on  that  occasion,  which  would 
be  found  in  the  issne  of  May  27,  1882  :— 

"  Dr.  Wallace  in  the  meantime  came  forward  and 
made  some  very  earnest  remarks,  saying  that  Ireland's 
battle  must  go  on  till  the  rights  of  manhood  and  Ire- 
land's independence  were  accomplished  facts.  '  Who,' 
he  asked,  'that  is  in  favour  of  dynamite  or  the  dagger 
would  be  willing  to  suffer  more  for  Ireland  than 
Davitt  ?  They  have  organized  the  Irish  people  and 
championed  her  rights,  and  now  a  trick  has  snatched 
away  the  victory  within  their  grasp.  Irishmen,  stand 
by  Parnell  and  his  men  and  strengthen  their  hands.' 
No  landlord  could  have  devised  a  better  scheme  to 
strangle  Ireland  than  the  deed  perpetrated  in  Phoenix 
Park." 

The  man  who  uttered  those  sentiments  was  personallj 
known  to  him,  and  he  could  say  that  there  was 
nothing  more  foreign  to  that  man's  mind  than  the  idea 
of  assassination.  At  this  very  meeting  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  presided,  and  in  justice  to  that  gentleman 
and  the  thousands  who  went  to  that  nieeting,he  would, 
with  his  Lordship's  permission,  quote  briefly  from 
what  he  said  on  the  occasion  and  the  resolutions  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  : — 

"  The  chairman  said  we  had  hardly  recovered  from 
our  first  surprise  when  there  came  to  us  the  dreadful 
news  of  the  assassination.  The  Chief  Secretary  had 
hardly  landed  upon  Irish  soil  when  he  and  his  com- 
panion' were  stricken  down,  and  in  striking  them  a 
staggering  blow  was  aimed  at  the  very  cause  for 
which  Parnell  and  the  Land  League  had  struggled  and 
suffered  ;  but,  thank  God,  not  a  true  Irishman  lives 
who  has  not  repudiated  this  thoroughly  un-Irish  deed." 
The  resolutions  were  then  read  by  Dr.  Maguire,  and 
they  included  the  following  : — 

"Resolved. — That  the  Irish  people  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  unknown  criminals, 
with  whom  they  have  no  commimity  of  interest  or 
sympathy,  and  the  imposition  upon  Ireland  of  the  law 
last  night  offered  by  the  Government  would  be  a 
greater  wrong  than  any  to  which  Ireland  has  yet  been 
subjected.  That  the  employment  of  brute  force,  whether 
by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  or  by  organized  military 
power,  and  by  whomsoever  used  against  the  unarmed 
and  defenceless,  as  instanced  respectively  by  the  murder 
of  the  secretaries  and  the  slaughterof  innocent  women 
and  children  at  Ballina  and  elsewhere,  is  a  crime 
against  humanity  and  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and 
•that  its  emEignaept.  is.  onJ;j,Cftl()Bla  ted -to  aggravate- 
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the  situation   and  to  embitter  the  feeling  between  the 
contending  parties." 

After  these  resolutions  had  been  read  a  few  more 
speeches  followed,  including  one  by  the  Hon. 
Richard  O'Gorman,  who  declared  "  the  taking 
off  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke 
was  murder  pure  and  simple."  Their  Lordships  pro- 
bably did  not  know  the  social  position  which  ex- 
Mayor  Grace  and  Judge  O'Gorman  occupied  in  New 
York  city,  and  if  their  Lordships  were  as  familiar 
,  with  the  Irish  of  New  York  as  he  was  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  say  one  word  with  reference  to  those 
gentlemen.  But  they  never  would  have  gone  to  any 
such  meeting  had  they  imagined  that  madmen  like' 
Major  Horgan  would  come  there  and  rave  their  in- 
sensate nonsense  about  a  policy  of  revenge.  He  had 
thus,  he  hoped,  shown  conclusively  that  The  Times 
had  again  in  this  instance,  when  dealing  with  an  act 
of  his  in  America,  both  suppressed  the  truth  and  sug- 
gested what  was  false,  in  asserting  that  he  had  met 
in  conference  alleged  leaders  of  an  assassination  party, 
when  in  reality,  or,  according  to  the  very  authority 
which  appeared  to  be  quoted  from,  he  met  and  con- 
ferred with  ten  persons,  against  seven  of  whom  noth- 
ing criminal  could  be  charged,  while  two  of  the  re- 
uainder  were  but  allegied  to  be  what  no  evidence  had 
oeen  adduced  to  convict  them  of.  And  then,  as  a 
fitting  climax  to  thiS'  reckless  and  wholesale  imputa- 
tion, the  writer  wound  up  with  a  statement  that  was 
absolutely  false  when  he  said  ' '  the  body  thus  created 
held  its  first  session  at  Philadelphia  on  April  2.'),  1883. 
There  was  no  body  of  any  kind  created  as  the  result 
of  the  Astor-house  Conference,  but,  as  he  had  said  in 
his  evidence,  Mr.  Parnell,  to  whom  he  submitted  his 
plan, refused  absolutely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Therefore  no  result  whatever  followed  the  Astor-house 
Conference  referred  to  in  this  manner  in  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime."  A  sentence  which  immediately  preceded 
the  language  upon  which  he  was  going  to  comment 
later  on  demanded  some  notice.  It  was  this  :— "  A 
year  ago  last  October  Miss  Ellen  Ford,  the  gentle  dis- 
penser of  Pat  Egan's  Martyrs'  Fund  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  political  murder,  had  issued  circulars  request- 
ing contributions  to  a  testimonial  for  Mrs.  Parnell." 
There  had  not  been  the  remotest  attempt  made  in  this 
Court  to  substantiate  this  atrocious  charge  against 
Mr.  Bgan.  He  never  established  any  such  fund.  There 
had  been  no  proof  submitted  here  that  any  fund  with 
that  object  was  organized  anywhere.  The  fund  referred 
to  was  that  started  by  Patrick  Ford  for  the  relief  of 
the  families  of  those  executed  or  imprisoned  for  com- 
plicity in  the  Park  murders,  and  while  it  might  be 
permissible  to  argue  that  the  collection  of  money  for 
such  a  purpose  might  possibly  wear  the  appearance  of 
rewarding  the  families  of  men  guilty  of  political  as- 
sassination, it  was  as  unfair  to  so  stigmatize  the 
action  of  those  who  raised  this  Martyrs'  Fund  as  it 
would  be  to  charge  the  contributors  to  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Relief  Fund  here  in  London  with  subscrib- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  burglary  and  other  crimes 


represented  by  the  ex-convicts  who    have    been    tbuj 
relieved. 

The  PebSIDeht.— But,  Mr.  Davitt,  those  who  con- 
tributed-to  that  fund  do  not  call  the  persons  to  whom 
they  gave  assistance  "  Martyrs." 

Mr.   Davitt. — That  is  true,  my  Lord,  and  I  am   sure 
that  those  who   contributed  to  this  fund  that  Patrick 
Ford  established  never  contributed  money  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   encouraging  assassination.    Those   men  who 
did    that  horrible   deed  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
and   their  families   are  surely  not  to  be  blamed,  and 
I    know   the    Irish    race   in  America   will  repudiate 
any    suggestion   that  they  would  under  any  circum- 
stances subscribemoney  for  the  purposeof  rewarding  and 
encouraging  assassination.    What,  however,  were  the 
actual  facts   concerning  the   specific   charge    against 
Mr.  Patrick   Egan  ?    It  was  this — because  the  writer 
of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  found  it  recorded  in  the 
Irish  World  of  May  14,  1884,  that  one  P.  B.  Bgan  had 
attended  what   was   called   a  Brady  anniversary,   the 
"  P.  "   was    written  down   "  Patrick,"   the   "  B.  " 
was    dropped    altogether  ;  and    in    that    manner    the 
readers   of   The  Times  were   told  that   "  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan,  ex-treasurer   of  the  Land  League,  was  not  only 
present   at  this  Brady  anniversary,  but  had  organized 
a  fund   for  the  encouragement   of  political  murder." 
All   he    wished    to    say    on    this  infamous  system  of 
deliberate  moral  assassination    was    that    it    was  in 
every  way  worthy  of   The  Times.    He  must  say,   in 
justice  to  the  Attorney-General,  that    when   it    was 
represented  to  him  by  desire  of  Sir  C.  Russell  that  the 
P.    B.    Egan     of    the  meeting    alluded     to  was  not 
Mr.    Patrick   Egan,   now   United    States   Minister  at 
Chili,    the  learned  Attorney   at    once    withdrew    the 
allegation,  and   expressed  regret  at  what  he  termed 
the  mistake  that  had  been   committed.    Mistake  ho 
was   sure   it  was,  so  far   as  the  Attorney-General  was 
concerned  ;  but  with  respect  to    the   Pigott-Flanagan 
combination  it  was  a  mistake  in  keeping'  with   the 
forgery  of   Mr.  Parnell's  signature,  and  the  fabrica- 
tion   of     the    letters    attributed    to    Mr.   Egan,   Mr. 
O'Kelly,  and  himself.     Coming  now  to  the  references 
made  to  the   Chicago  Convention  and    his    own   and 
others    of     the    defendants  acts    and    words   thereat, 
here  was  how  the  Attorney-General  began  his  accusa- 
tions in   "  O'Doimell  v.  Walter,"  :— "  The  chief  or- 
ganizers  of  the  inhuman  feast  -we  have  described,  un- 
surpassed for   cold-blooded  ferocity  iu  the   annals  of 
Christendom,  reassembled  at  Chicago   last  August  to 
mould   the   policy    of    Mr.    Parnell's   constitutional 
movement."    Now,  he  was  not  going  to  go  into  the 
"  annals  of  Christendom,"  but  one  need  not  go  far 
back  into  those   annals  to  read  to  this  Court  accounts 
of  atrocities  and  murders   and  massacres  committed 
in  Ireland,  the  like  of  which  probably  could  not  be 
found  in  any  other  Christian  nation.  He  would  content 
himself  with  showing  how  calumnious  the  statement 
was,   and  how  little   foundation   there  was   for   the 
writer  of  these  words  to  make  such  a  sweeping  charge 
against  those  who  weut  to  Chicago  and  defended  Mri, 
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Farnell  and  his  policy.  lu  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  " 
the  Attorney-General  stated  that  "  Bowe,  of  the  New 
York  Emergency  Clab,"  was  among  the  delegates  to 
the  convention,  and  that  this  Bowe  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  framed  the  very  resolutions  that  were  adopted 
at  the  convention.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
he  who  suggested  the  resolutions  to  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  convention  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  present  when  the  resolutions  were  framed,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name  of  Bowe  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  the  names  which  were  given  on  page 
■11  of  the  official  report,  which  had  been  put  in  as 
evidence  for  the  defence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  once 
more,  the  name  of  Bowe  was  not  found  in  the  list 
of  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  he  challenged 
Sir  Henry  James  to  find  it  among  the  1,027  names 
given  in  the  official  report.  The  Attorney-General's 
matter  of  fact  about  Bowe  was  not  matter 
of  fact  at  all,  but  matter  of  fiction.  The 
Attorney-General  quoted  from  a  speech  by  ex-Con- 
gressman Finerty,  which  he  said  was  delivered  at  the 
convention,'  but  it  so  happened  that  the  speech  re- 
ferred to  was  not  delivered  at  the  convention  at  all. 
The  speech  was  delivered  some  days  before  the  con- 
vention, at  one  of  a  series  of  annual  demonstrations 
organized  by  the  Irish  societies  of  Chicago.  Neither 
Messrs.  O'Brien,  Bedmond,  nor  Deasy  was  present  at 
this  demonstration  'at  which  Finerty  used  the  Words 
quoted  by  the  Attorney-General  as  having  been  spoken 
at  the  convention.  The  Attorney-General  was  also 
wrong  in  implying  that  the  observations  he  had  made — 
Iwhich  were  not  correctly  given — were  made  at  the 
convention,  for  they  were  made  at  the  same  demon- 
stration, which  was  held  at  Ogden-grove,  Chicago.  At 
the  convention  itself  the  committee  already  referred 
to  reported  the  following  resolutions,  and  they  were 
adopted  with  one  dissentient,  Mr.  John  Finerty,  out 
of  a  total  number  of  1,027  delegates  : — 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  National  League 
of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  firmly  believing 
I  in  the  principles  of  human  freedom  and  the  right  of 
a  people  to  frame  their  own  laws,  a  right  which  lies 
,Bt  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of 
"this  Bepublic,  and  which  has  been  advantageously 
extended  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
do  hereby  resolve: —  (1)  That  we  express  onr  heartiest 
and  most  unqualified  approval  of  national  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland  ;  (2)  that  we  heartily  approve  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  his  Par- 
.liamentary  associates  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  renew  the  expression  of  our  entire  confidence 
lin  their  wisdom  and  in  their  ability  to  achieve  Home 
'Bule  in  Ireland  ;  (3),  that  we  extend  our  heartiest 
thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  great  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Irish  self-government,  and  we  express  our  gratitude 
'to  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  democracy  for  the 
support  given  to  the  great  Liberal  leader  and  his  Irish 
policy  during  the  recent  general  elections  ;  (4)  that 
this  convention  hereby  returns  its  thanks  to  the 
American  people  and  Press  for  the  generous  support 
which  they  have  given  to  the  cause  of  self-government 
in  Ireland  ;  (6)  that  we  record  our  sense  of  the  re- 
markable forbearance  and  self-restraint  exercised  by 
jOur  people  in  Ireland  in  the  face  of  the  cruel  and  dis- 


honest system  of  extortion  to  which  they  are  being 
subjected  by  rack-renting  landlords,  and  in  view  of 
the  licence  scandalously  extended  to  organized  law- 
lessness in  the  north  of  Ireland  by  partisan  officials, 
and  we  commend  the  laudable  desire  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way  ; 
(6)  that  we  hereby  thank  the  president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary  of  the  Irish  National  League  for  the  faithful 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
the  arduous  duties  of  their  respective  stations," 
Then  speeches  were  made  by  Colonel  Atkinson.  Judge 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Bedmond,  M.P.  Colonel 
Atkinson,  of  Detroit,  said  : — 

"  I  know  that  in  many  Irish  hearts  there  may  have 
been  some  disappointment  at  the  recent  results  of  the 
English  elections,  but  I  know  that  every  thoughtful 
man, and  the  committee  feel  that  every  thoughtful  man, 
will  respond  gratefully  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  uniting  the  democracies  of  England, Scotland, 
and  Wales  in  favour  of  the  great  principles  of  Home 
Bule." 

Then  financial  and  other  reports  were  read  and  other 
routine  matters  attended  to.  The  election  for  presi- 
dent in  the  room  of  Mr.  Egan  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  John  Fitzgerald,  of  Nebraska,  who  was  still 
president  of  the  American  League.  More  speeches 
were  made  by  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Deasy  and  him- 
self, the  task  falling  upon  him  of  practically  winding 
up  the  proceedings  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  con- 
cerned in  promoting  the  harmony  of  the  convention. 
It  was  at  this  stage  that  Mr.  John  Finerty  made  the 
speech  referred  to  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime," 
which  had  been  quoted  by  the  Attorney-General.  He 
had  taken  exception  to  that  speech,  and  his  speech 
was  thus  reported  in  the  official  report  : — 

"  Mr.  Davitt  came  to  the  front  and  was  cheered. 
He  regretted  that  he  had  to  intrude  again  upon  their 
attention,  but  he  could  not,  representing  the  men  at 
home  as  he  did  with  his  colleagues,  allow  Mr.  Fin- 
erty's  speech, '  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly,  to  go 
without  a  few  words  of  reply.  Mr.  Finerty  had 
travelled  over  pages  of  Irish  history — had  repeated  all 
the  crimes  of  which  England  had  been  guilty  towards 
Ireland,  but  did  not  go  back  to  the  Deluge  and  find 
fault  with  the  Creator.  '  But  I  find,'  said  Mr. 
Davitt,  '  men  who  are  the  loudest  in  denouncing  moral 
force  and  speech-making  are  always  the  most  prone 
to  come  forward  and  make  speeches.'  " 

The  Pkesi DENT. —What  report  are  you  quoting  from, 
Mr.  Davitt  ? 

Mr.  Davitt  said  that  he  was  reading  from  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  He 
thought  that  it  was  as  well  to  read  from  the  official 
report  his  own  words  in  consequence  of  what  the 
witness  Beach  had  said — namely,  that  the  Clan-na-Gael 
had  met  the  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  had  decided  who  the  chairman  was  tu  be  and 
the  policy  of  the  resolutions  that  should  he  carried. 
The  report  went  on  to  state  : — 

"  Mr.  Davitt  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  never 
boasted  of  what  he  would  be  willing  to 
suffer  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Finerty  was  generous 
enough  to  admit  that  whenever  he  (Davitt)  had 
been  asked  to  make  any  sacrifices  for   Ireland  be  had 
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never  hesitated  in  doing  it.  He  should  not  hesitate 
in  doing  it  to-morrow  i£  he  thought  by  such  sacrifice 
he  could  advance  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He  had  come 
from  the  people  of  Ireland  with  his  colleagues  to 
represent  the  movement  which  was  endeavouring  by 
peaceful  arid  constitutional  means  to  work  out  the 
principle  of  Irish  national  self -government.  He  would 
be  false  to  his  mission  and  the  principles  of  that 
movement,  he  would  be  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  he 
did  not  make  this  protest  to  the  speech  which  had 
teen  delivered  by  his  friend  Mr.  Finerty.  The  move- 
,ment  had  been  sneered  at  by  their  enemies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  Mr.  Finerty  had  found 
fault  with  its  methods.  The  movement  was  peaceable. 
Eesting  upon  moral  force,  as  it  did,  would  not  Mr. 
Finerty  admit  that  Ireland  had  been  elevated  into  a 
position  which  she  had  never  occupied  before?" 

The  Pkesident. — I  suppose  that  what  you  are  en- 
deavouring to  show  is  that  the  language  attributed  to 
you  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the  effect  that  you 
"  deprecated  unprofitable  revenge,"  and  "  did  not 
think  dynamite  necessary,"  but  **  did  not  find  any 
fault  with  Mr.  Finerty."  was  not  used  by  you. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  that  that  was  what  he  was  seeking 
to  meet.  The  Attorney-General  had  quoted  from  the 
Irish  World,  while  he  had  been  quoting  from  the 
ofiicial  report  of  the  convention.  Such  was  what  the 
ofHcial  records  of  the  convention  said  as  to  its  acts  and 
character  in  reply  to  the  accusation  of  The  Times. 
There  were  also  the  comments  of  contemporary 
opinion  in  the  .juotations  he  had  read  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  when  to  these  testimonies  the  sworn 
evidence  of  himself  and  Mr.  O'Brien  was  added,  he 
thought  that  he  could  safely  leave  to  their  Lordships 
the  task  of  estimating  upon  which  side  truth  lay 
respecting  the  particular  charges  made  against  himself 
and  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Redmond,  and  Deasy,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  last  convention  of  the  League,  held 
in  America.  In  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  the  credit 
of  controlling  this  convention  was  given  to  Frank 
Byrne,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Williams,  Eowe,and  others  who 
figtured  at  the  Brady  anniversary  m  New  York  some 
time  previously.  Not  a  single  one  of  these  men  par- 
ticipated in  the  Chicago  Convention  except  Patrick 
Ford  and  his  nephew,  and  they  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  moulding  of  Mr.  Parnell's  policy  than  any  other 
two  of  the  1,027  delegates  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings— less,  in  fact,  because  neither  of  these  two 
gentlemen  uttered  a  word  during  the  proceedings. 
Beach,  on  the  other  hand,  contradicted  Pigott  or  Fla- 
nagan, as  he  swore  that  the  programme  and  everything 
connected  with  the  convention  was  arranged  by  a 
caucus  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  Chicago,  of  which 
caucus  John  Finerty  was  the  most  prominent  name 
mentioned  by  him.  He  left  their  Lordships  to  weigh 
the  value  of  this  testimony  with  the  records  of  the 
official  report,  which  proved  that  the  only  dissentient 
to  the  platform  or  the  resolutions  idopted  by  this  con- 
vention of  1,027  delegates  waL  Mr.  John  Finerty. 
At  each  and  all  of  these  conventions  some  men  were 
present  who  were  well  known  to  hold  opinions  of  an 
extreme  character.    The  Attorney-General  had  made 


the  most  of  these  names.     He  had  trotted  them   out 
across   the  stage   of   these  proceedings  over   and  over 
again,  until  people  ignorant  of  Irish  America    would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  Messrs.  Alexander  Sullivan, 
Finerty,  Hynes,   Boland,   Devoy,    Mooney,   Dr.  Betts, 
and  Patrick  Ford   comprised  the   entire    audience   at 
these  conventions,  and  constituted   the   Irish    popula- 
tion of  America.    But,    leaving  aside   for   a    moment 
the  position  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  with  whose   part  in 
the   American  Land  League    he    had    already    dealt, 
what  evidence  had  been  laid  before  their  Lordships  to 
connect    either    Sullivan,    Hynes,    Finerty,     Devoy, 
Boland,    Mooney,   Dr.   Betts,  or  Fitzgerald   wilh    the 
commission    of  one   single   outrage   in   Ireland  or  the 
attempted  perpetration  of  violence  by  dynamite  here 
in    Great  Britain  ?     Those    men    had    attended    Land 
League  conventions   and  were,  according  to  Beach's 
statements  and  circulars,  which  stood  uncorroborated 
by  other  evidence,  members   of  the   society  known  as 
the  Olan-na-Gael  or  U.  B.  Assuming  that  that  society 
was  the  revolutionary  body  it  had  been  represented  to 
be,  and  that  members — leaders  of  that  body— went  to 
Land  League  conventions   and   even  held  office  in  the 
Land  League  organization,  what  did  that  prove  against 
the  bona  Udes  of  the  organization  of  the  League  ?  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was, for  anything  he 
knew     to    the    contrary,  a    Freemason.      There    were 
doubtless  a  hundred  members  of  that  assembly  belong- 
ing to  the  Masonic  body,  and  they  had   an  undoubted 
right  to  be  Masons  as  well  as  MP.'sif  their  constitu- 
ents were  satisfied.    Bat   would    it  not  be  ridiculous 
to  argue  from  these  premises  that   the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  in  reality  a  Masonic  institution,  and  that  it 
was  controlled  in   its   acts  by  Masonic  ofiicers  in  the 
interests  of  Freemasonry  ?    The   Clan-na-Gael   was   a 
revolutionary  freemasonry,  and  not  one-halt  as  revolu- 
tionary in  character  or  in  the  effect  and  secrecy  of  its 
action  as    was   Continental  Freemasonry,  with   which 
the  Masonic  body  in  Great  Britain  was   more  or  less 
identified.    The  Clan-na-Gael  had  a  perfect  right  to 
exist  as  an  organization  in  the   United  States   as  long 
as  the  G  overnment  of  the  Republic  tolerated  its  exist- 
ence, and   being,  therefore,  a   legal   body  in  the  eyes 
of  American  law,  by  what  right  could   Mr.  Parnell  or 
Messrs.  Sexton,  O'Brien,  Deasy,  or  Redmond,  or   any 
one  else  who  was  not  an  American   citizen,  object  to 
members   of  the   Clan-na-Gael   attending  League  con- 
ventions and  becoming  officers  of  the  League  organi- 
zation when  they  so  attended  and  were  so  elected,  not 
as  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  but  as  avowed   sup- 
porters of  the  League   organization  ?    The  presence  of 
Messrs.  Sullivan,  Finerty,  Boland,  and   others  at  the 
League  conventions  proved  no  more  of  The  Times  alle- 
gations against  the  Land  League  than  was  the  Parlia- 
mentary membership  of   Messrs.  Cuninghame  Graham, 
Conybeare,    Bradlaugh,    and     Dr.    Tanner     evidence 
against     the     sound    Conservatism     of     Sir    Richard 
Webster,    Mr.  W.  H.   Smith,    Mr.   William  Johnston, 
of    Ballykilbeg    and    Mr.    James    Lowther.    Whether 
it     were     an     elective    Parliamentary     congress     or 
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convention,  it  must  inevitably  contain  so-called 
discordant  elements.  In  this  day  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  such  elements  without  interfering  with 
democratic  institutions.  Revolutionary  Socialists  sat 
by  as  good  a  right  as  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  German 
Beichstag,  and  similarly  a  thousand  delegates  in 
Philadelphia,  or  Chicago,  or  Boston,  might  contain 
men  who  favoured  the  use  of  the  most  extreme  vio- 
lence, who,  however,  in  their  capacity  of  accredited 
delegates  of  local  organizations  had  exactly  as  good  a 
right  as  any  other  delegates  to  seats  in  such  conven- 
tions. As  long  as  American  law  did  not  interfere 
with  them  Nothing  else  had  the  power  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  American  citizens.  But  the  con- 
ventions were  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  presence  of  a 
minority  holding  views  Of  extreme  violence,  but  by 
the  convention's  own  corporate  action  as  expressed  by 
the  vote  of  its  overwhelming  majority.  If  any  other 
rule  were  adopted,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  many  sovereign  State  Legislatures  in  the 
TJnion,  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  allegations  as 
those  levelled  against  the  American  League,  seeing 
that  some  of  those  named  by  the  Attorney-General — 
among  others  Messrs.  Finerty  and  Hynes — were 
members  of  Federal  and  State  Legislatures.  Instead 
of  parading  the  names  of  alleged  d3mamitards  as  proof 
of  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  Pamellites  in  dyna- 
mite plots,  why  did  not  the  Attorney-General  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  conventions  at  which  these  men 
were  present  passed  dynamite  resolutions  and  adopted 
the  Clan-na-Gael  platform  f  The  Attorney-General 
had  attacked  the  circumference,  and  not  the  centre 
of  the  American  League,  and  he  had  failed  to  make 
good  one  single  charge  of  the  many  alleged  and  im- 
plied against  it.  Indeed,  tjje  Attorney-General's 
charges  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  proofs  of 
them  as  Falstafi's  "  intolerable  deal  of  sack"  bore 
to  the  accompanying  "  ha'porth  of  bread."  The 
Attorney-General  and  his  witness  Beach  had  prudently 
conducted  their  attack  at  long  distance  range.  Not  a 
single  act  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League 
of  America,  not  a  single  act  of  one  of  the  2,000 
branches  of  that  League,  not  a  single  document  issued 
by  any  such  executive  or  anysuch  branch,  not  a  single 
resolution  emanating  from  any  executive  or  any  branch 
had  been  adduced  to  give  the  faintest  shadow  of 
corroboration  to  the  charges  made  against  the  American 
Land  League  by  the  writer  of  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime,"  and  repeated  by  the  Attorney-General.  He 
would  willingly  have  spared  the  time  of  the  Court  in 
the  matter  of  comment  upon  the  conventions  of  Phila- 
delphia held  in  1883  and  in  Boston  in  1884  ;  but  if 
he  passed  them  by  and  ignored  the  charges  made  with 
reference  to  them,  Sir  Henry  James  might  possibly 
infer  from  his  doing  so  that  he  had  some  other  motive 
in  ignoring  those  proceedings  and  what  Beach  had 
said  about  them.  He.  must,  therefore,  'in  contending 
against  the  main  charge  levelled  against  himself  and 
others — himself  particularly — that  the  Land  League  in 
America  was  one  and  the  same  organization  with  the 


Clan-na-G;ael,  and  was  a  union  established  between 
the  so-called  party  of  violence  in  America  and 'Mr. 
Parnell's  party  in  Ireland,  deal  with  every  conven- 
tion of  the  seven  that  were  held,  and  disprove,  by  the 
negative  evidence  of  The  Times  and  the  positive 
testimony  of  facts  adduced  by  those  charged,  the 
falsity  of  the  charge.  The  fifth  Land  League  and  the 
first  National  League  Convention  of  America  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  April, 
1883.  The  Attorney-General  had  spoken  as  though 
these  were  but  one  convention,  whereas  there  were 
actually  two  conventions.  The  Land  League  Con- 
vention began  its  session  with  an  address  from 
President  Mooney.  The  names  of  O'Donovan  Rossa, 
Sheridan,  Byrne,  and  Boyton,  mentioned  by  the 
Attorney-General  as  being  at  this ,  convention,  did 
riot  occur  in  the  ofiicial  list  of  accredited  delegates, 
and  therefore,  if  they  were  present  at  all,  it  was  in 
the  capacity  of  spectators  only.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  America  the  public  were  admitted  to 
ijhe  galleries,  and  even  sometimes  to  the  floor,  when- 
ever a  convention  was  held.  Resolutions  were  passed 
pledging  an  earnest  support  to  the  Irish  National 
League  and  to  form  a  new  organization  to  support 
that  League.  The  Irish  National  Convention  met  in 
the  same  city  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  day  following 
the  Land  League  Convention,  when  there  were  1,109 
delegates,  present.  This  number  included  468  delegates 
who  had  constituted  the  previous  day's  Land  League 
Convention.  Several  temperance  and  benevolent 
societies  sent  representatives,  as  did  various  clubs  of 
a  non-political  character.  A  very  large  number  of 
Catholic  clergymen  were  present,  with  numerous 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  members  of  other  professions. 
Of  the  extremists  mentioned  by  the  Attorney-General 
as  being  present  at  this  convention,  thenamSs  of  but 
seven  appeared  in  the  official  list  of  accredited  dele- 
gates, and  the  names  of  neither  Sheridan,  Byrne, 
Boyton, nor  Walsh  appeared  amongst  those.  One  or  two 
of  those  might  have  worked  themselves  into  promin- 
ence at  this  and  other  conventions,  but  in  no  single 
instance  at  any  of  the  seven  Land  and  National 
League  Conventions  held  in  America  had  any  man 
been  elected  to  any  position  except  as  a  supporter  of 
the  policy  identified  with  Mr.  Parnell's  name  in  Ire- 
land. The  mass  of  the  delegates  at  all  these  gather- 
ings were  Conservative  Nationalists  favouring  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  against  a  more  revolutionary 
one,  and  whenever  a  conflict  of  opinion  arose  between 
the  advocates  of  extreme  as  against  moderate  views — ' 
as,  for  instance,  a,t  this  Philadelphia  Convention,  when 
Rossa  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  and  at  Chicago  at  the 
last  convention  held  in  America,  when  John  Finerty 
attacked  him — the  advocates  of  violence  were  silenced 
by  the  overwhelming  number  of  the  supporters  of 
moderation.  The  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Parnell 
was  read  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  : — 

"  My  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative convention  of  Irish-American  opinion  ever 
assembled  being  impossijjle, owing  to^the  necessity  at 
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my  remaining  here  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code  Bill, 
which  re-enacts  permanently  the  worst  provisions  of 
coercion,  and  which,  if  passed,  will  leave  constitu- 
tional movements  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  I 
would  ask  you  to  lay  my  views  before  the  convention. 
I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your  platform  be  so 
framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  accept  help 
from  America,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  offering 
a  pretext  to  the  British  Government  for  entirely  sup- 
pressing the  national  movement  in  Ireland.  In  this 
way  only  can  unity  of  movement  be  preserved  both  in 
Ireland  and  America.  I  have  perfect  confidence  that 
by«prudence,  moderation,  and  firmness  the  cause  of 
Ireland  will  continue  to  advance,  and,  though  perse- 
cution rests  heavily  upon  us  at  present,  before  many 
years  have  passed  we  shall  have  achieved  those  great 
objects  for  which  through  many  centuries  our  race 
has  straggled." 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  eettihg  forth  the 
grievances  under  which  the  Irish  people  laboured, 
and  calling  upon  the  Irish  race  throughout  the 
world  to  sustain  the  Irish  people  "  in  the 
employment  of  all  legitimate  means  "  to  sub- 
stitute for  English  rule  national  self-government. 
From  the  financial  report  that  was  presented,  it  ap- 
peared that  $23,652  had  been  sent  by  the  Land 
League  of  America  to  Ireland  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. His  present  contention  was  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  Beach.  In  that  witness's  evidence 
he  found  : — 

"  You  spoke  of  Daly,  of  Castlebar  ?— Yes,  I  did. 
"  Did  you  say  he  was  there  ? — As  a  spectator, yes. 
"  And  I  think  you  said  Byrne   was  there  as  a  spec- 
tator ? — He  was  upon  the  platform  with  his  wife. 

"  Was  he  there  as  a  spectator,  is  my  question?— 
Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  was. 

"  I  mean  he  was  not  there  either  making  a  speech, 
or  as  a  delegate,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — ^No,  they  were 
there  on  other  business. 

"  Now  I  am  reminded  that  at  that  meeting,  which 
I  am  just  leaving,  Philadelphia,  that  O'Donovan 
Kossa  tried  to  get  at  themeeting, but  was  not  allowed? 
—He  was  admitted,  but  not  as  a  delegate. 

"  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  part  ? — 
Well,  he  did  take  part. 

"  What  part  did  he  take  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  attempted  to 
speak. 

"  He  attempted  ;  was  he  hounded  down  ? — Yes, to  a 
very  large  extent  ;  Finerty  himself  and  O'Donovan 
Bossa  were  hounded  down." 

Now  O'Donovan  Eossa  at  that  time  might  not  have 
been  a  representative  of  the  CIan-na-6ael,  but  Finerty 
undoubtedly  was,  and  he  was  "  hounded  down  "  by 
the  delegates  at  this  Lancl  League  Convention.  Surely 
that  proved  that  the  convention  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  Finerty  or  with  his  views.  The  next  great  con- 
vention met  in  Boston  on  August  30,  1884.  405  accre- 
dited delegates  were  present,  representing  652 
branches  of  the  League  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  W.  Redmond  attended. 
The  object  of  the  chairman's  speech  was  to  show  that 
the  National  League  in  America,  by  endeavouring  to 
obtain  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  the  owner- 
ship of  his  holding,  was  really  rendering  a  service  to 
the  Irish-American  oitizefls  of  the  Republic,  the  argu- 
ment being  that  it  was  the  money  sent  to  Ireland  by 


the  Irish  in  America  that  alone  enabled  the  tenants  to 
pay  unjust  rack-rents.  The  usual  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted to  and  adopted  by  the  convention.  They 
amounted  to  an  endorsement  of  the  Land  League  plat- 
form as  laid  down  at  the  initial  conference  in 
October,  1882.  With  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the 
executive  committee, the  following  evidence  was  given 
by  Beach  : — 

"  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  names  ;  do 
you  know  D.  Devany,  of  Fort  Smith  ?— Not  person* 
ally  ;    I  do  not  remember. 

"  You  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the 
tJ.B.,  or  not  ? — I  cannot. 

"The  Hon.  M.  Cooney;.  of  San  Francisco  ? — I  know 
him. 

"  P.  W.  Wren,  Connecticut,  do  you  know  him  ?— . 
No,  Sir,  I  do  not,  personally. 

"  F.  P.  Kane  ?— I  cannot  recollect  the  n,ame. 

"  Of  Wilmington  ;  John  F.  Armstrong,  of  Augusta  ? 
— I  know  him. 

"  Was  he  a  TJ.B.  ?— Yes. 

"  In  1884  ?— Oh,  yes. 

"  Corkery,  I  think  you  said  was  ? — U.B. 

"  And  Gannon,  of  Davenport,  I  think  you  said  ? — 
Yes. 

"  Do  you  know  John  J.  Barrett,  of  Louisville  ?— I 
know  hini. 

"  Did  you  know  him,  whether  he  was  a  member  of 
the  U.B,  or  not  ? — I  will  not  be  positive  ;  I  think  he 
was. 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  him  as  a  U.B.  ? — As  a  U.B.  I 
cannot  say  ;  I  might,  but  I  would  not  swear  that  ha 
was  in  the  caucus. 

"  T.  Moroney  ?— U.B. 

"  Patrick  Martin,  of  Baltimore  ? — I  would  not  be 
positive. 

"  Dawson  ? — Not  positive. 

"  Thomas  Flatly  ?— Yes, 

"  Thomas  Flatly,  of  Boston,  I  am  talking  about  ? — 
I  would  not  be  positive. 

"  You  had  better  think  before  you  answer.  J.  E. 
Corrigan,  of  Minneapolis  ? — Not  positive. 

"  Dr.  Thomas  O'Reilly  ?— Yes. 

"  John  Fitzgerald,  of  Lincoln  ? — At  that  date  I 
would  not  say. 

"  M.  B.  Holmes  ?— Yes. 

"  Of  where  ?— Holmes  ?  I  think  he  was  from  Balti- 
more .' 

' '  Then  you  are  not  talking  about  the  same  person  ? 
— Yes,  Jersey  city  ;  he  is  an  Eastern  man,  the  same 
man. 

"  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  think,  but  what 
you  are  able  to  swear  to  ? — To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief  he  was  a  member  of  the  V.C. 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  him  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  I  did. 

' '  Do  you  swear  you  did  ?— Well,  I  would  reserve 
swearing  positively. 

"  Dr.  Fox  ?— Dr.  Fox,  of  New  York  ? 

"  Of  Troy,  yes  New  York  ?— I  never  met  him  in 
secret  caucus. 

"  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald  ?— Yes. 

"  Do  you  swear  that  ?— I  do. 

"  I    mean  you  swear   you  knew  him  ? — I   swear  I 

knew  him,  and  met  him  many  times  in . 

"  P.  H.  Lynch.  ?— There  are  so  many  Lynches.  Where 
is  he  from  ? 
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"  Philadelphia  ?— I  will  not  swear  that  I  have  met 
him  ;  I  think  I  have. 

"  Hugh  J.  Carroll  ?— Yes. 

"  Where  is  Hugh  J.  Carroll  you  are  talking  about 
trom  ? — He  is  an  Eastern  man. 

"  Where  do  you  believe  ? — Hugh  J.  Carroll? 

"  Exactly  ? — He  is  an  Eastern  man  ;  I  will  give  you 
his  address  in  the  directory,  I  cannot  remember  every 
man  in  the  convention. 

"  Now,  it  will  be  valuable^  if  you  will  give  me  a 
view  of  the  directory.  You  have  put  one  in  of  1880  ; 
have  you  any  directory  except  that  of  1880  ? — I  put 
in  three  directories. 

"  Tell  me  the  years  ;  I  have  only  one  ?— 1880, 1884, 
and  1888. 

"  I  did  not  know  that.  That,  yoa  know,  only  gives 
us  the  names  of  the  senior  guardians  ? — Those  are  in- 
volving every  gentleman  who  got  these  positions. 

"  I  see  it  only  gives  the  names  of  the  senior  guar- 
dians, as  I  say  ? — And  juniors. 

"  Of  the  guardians  ;  very  well,  F.  I(.  M'Hugh  ?— I 
do  not  remember. 

"  E.  A.  Odium  ?— The  same. 

"  You  do  not  remember  ? — Do  not  remember. 

"  Dr.  Hanrahan  ? — Not  positive. 

"  Richard  F.  Cnrran  ? — Eichard,  not  positive. 

"  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Donnelly  ?— Yes. 

"  Of  where  ? — Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

"  You  have  met  him  ? — Yes. 

"  Thomas  H.  Walsh  ? — Not  positive  about  Thomas 
H.  Walsh,  there  are  so  many  men  of  the  same  name. 

"  Of  Washington  ? — Thomas  Walsh,  of  Washington, 
I  will  not  be  positive. 

"  O'Mulcahy  ? — No,  I  will  not  be  positive. 

"  Jere  Gallagher  ? —I  must  know  where  he  comes 
from. 

"  Quebec  ? — Never  met  him  in  the  convention. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  whole  of  the  names  of  the 
executive  ;  now  I  will  just  count  them.  There  are 
30,  and  you  have  spoken,  as  I  imderstand,  of  eight  ? 
—That  is  all,  eight." 

The  object  of  this  examination  was  tO'  show  how 
many,  or  rather  how  few,  **  U.B."  men  were  on  the 
executive  of  the  National  League  at  the  time  of  the 
Boston  Convention.  Out  of  32  names  eight  or  ten 
were  singled  out  by  Beach  as  those  of  "  U.B. "  men  ; 
but,  even  according  to  him,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  executive  of  the  council  were  not 
members  of  the  "  TJ.B."  and,  of  course,  those  who 
were  Clan-na-Gael  men  were  not  elected  to  the 
council  because  they  were  members  of  the  "  U.B.," 
but  because,  like  the  rest  of  the  delegates,  they  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Land  League.  Having 
BOW  referred  to  all  the  ofBcial  documents  issued  by 
himself  in  the  agitation,  to  the  laws  and  bye-laws  of 
the  organization,  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  con- 
ferences, and  to  the  speeches  of  those  who  brought 
them  forward,  he  asked  the  Court  fearlessly,  taking 
this  mass  of  evidence  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Pamell's  testimony,  Mr.  Sexton's,  and  his  own,  to  say 
that  the  allegation  of  The  Times  had  not  been  made 
good — ^the  allegation,  namely,  that  the  Land  League 
and  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America  formed  one  organiza- 
tion, and  that  the  union  of  the  two  was  brought  about 
by  his  agency.  To  satisfy  the  Court  of  the  truth  of 
the  allegation   in  "  Farnellism    and    Crime,"  Sir  H. 


James  would  have  to  explain  away  the  solemn  sworn 
evidence  of  Mr.  Famell  and  himself  to  the  effect  that 
there  had  never  been  a  union  between  the  parties. 
He  would  also  have  to  explain  away  the  following 
points  : — Q)  The  failure  of  The  Times  to  produce  one 
particle  of  written  proof,  apart,  of  course,  from  the 
forged  letters,  that  he  had  ever  effected  such  a  union, 
or  that  such  a  union  had  ever  existed  ;  (2)  that  neither 
Mr.  Famell,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  the  Messrs. 
Redmond,  Mr.  Deasy,  nor  any  envoy  from  Mr.  Famell 
ever  attended  any  meeting,  any  camp,  or  any  caucus, 
in  conference  or  convention,  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  of 
America  ;  (3)  why,  if  such  identity  of  purpose 
existed,  as  was  alleged  by  The  Times  to  exist,  between 
the  two  bodies  Mr.  Famell  and  Mr.  Dillon  did  not 
participate  in  the  Clan-na-Gael  councils  ;  (4)  how  it 
was  that  there  was  no  scrap  of  a  document  or  letter 
from  the  executive  of  the  Land  League,  or  Mr. 
Farnell,.or  himself,  addressed  to  a  camp  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  or  any  document  from  a  camp  of  theClan-na- 
Gael  that  could  give  the  slightest  colour  of  truth  to 
the  story  ;  (6)  how  it  came  about  that  in  the  circulars 
produced  by  Beach  instructions  were  given  to  capture 
or  "  boss  "League  conventions,  if,  as  alleged,  the 
League  was  united  to  the  body  from  which  those  cir- 
culars issued  ;  (6)  why,  if  he  had  brought  about  the 
union,  as  alleged  in  "  Farnellism  and  Crime,"  Beach 
did  not  in  his  evidence  try  to  prove  the  charge  by 
reciting  some  act  or  word  of  his  whilst  in  America 
that  would  give  some  corroborative  colour  to  the 
accusation  ;  (7)  why,  if  Beach  really  believed  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  union  he  had 
left  it  to  him  to  tell  the  Court  of  his  attending  several 
camps  of  the  "  U.B."  in  1880  ;  (8)  why,  if  the  Land 
League  and  Clan-na-Gael  were  one  and  the  same 
organization  with  identical  purposes,  more  than  half 
the  delegates  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  were, 
acoordipg  to  Beach,  men  belonging  to  organzations 
distinct  from  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  how  it  was  that 
at  all  the  other  conventions  the  non-Clan-na-Gael 
men  were  in  an  overwhelming  majority.  To  make 
good  the  contention  of  the  writer  of  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime  "  on  the  point  under  consideration,  the 
counsel  for  The  Times  would  have  to  meet  all  these 
points,  and  others  also.  He  did  not  intend  to  waste 
much  time  over  speeches  that  had  been  read  from  the 
Irish  World,  and  which  Mr.  F.  Byrne,  Dr.  Williams, 
Tynan,  and  other  celebrities  might  have  delivered  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  for  these  speeches 
proved  nothing  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers. 
The  men  to  whom  they  were  ascribed  were  not 
members  of  the  Land  League  of  America,  and  those 
of  them  who  attended  conferences  were  present  as 
spectators  only.  At  these  conferences  the  public  were 
admitted  to  the  galleries.  Therefore  the  presence  of 
Sheridan,  Byrne, and  others  who  had  been  mentioned  at 
the  Boston  League  Convention  proved  nothing.  To 
argue,  as  the  writer  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  did, 
that  because  Frank  Byrne  was  at  one  time  the  salaried 
secretary  of  the  League  of  Great  Britain,  and  because 
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Sheridan  and  Walsh  were  at  one  time  its  paid 
organizers,  the  League  must  be  held  guilty  in  respect 
of  any  acts  in  which  these  men  participated,  was  to 
argue  against  reason  and  common  sense.  If  a  clerk  in 
a  bank  were  to  confess  to  having  committed  forgery 
or  murder,  surely  all  the  shareholders  in  the  bank 
would  not  be  held  guilty  of  the  crime  ?  He  wished  to 
observe  here,  with  reference  to  the  Attorney-General's 
statement  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America  was  a 
"  murder  club,"  thattheevidence  produced  on  the  other 
side  in  support  of  the  charge  was  insufficient.  He,  for 
one,  did  not  believe  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  be  a 
"  murder  club."  If  he  had  oven  suspected  that  it 
was  he  would  never  have  associated  with  any  members 
of  the  organization  on  a  public  platform.  It  was  not 
just  to  hurl  such  an  accusation  against  an  organization 
which,  even  according  to  the  evidence  of  Beach, 
embraced  men  of  high  social  position,  whom  he 
could  not  accuse  of  favouring  in  any  way  the 
detestable  policy  of  assassination.  If  this  charge 
were  true  what  would  the  fact  involve  ?  That  the 
United  States  Government,  which  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  was  permitting  to  exist  in  almost  every  town 
in  the  States  a  band  of  conspirators  who  favoured  a 
policy  of  murder  to  be  put  into  execution  against 
British  subjects.  The  Clan-na-Gael  was  not  a  secret 
society,  strictly  speaking.  Like  many  societies, 
which  were  not  revolutionary,  it  dealt  in  signs  and 
symbols,  bat  in  many  directions  its  doings  were  as 
well  known  as  those  of  any  non-political  association. 
It  was  true  that  it  was  a  revolutionary  organization, 
and  that  its  object  was  to  achieve  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.  The  ranks  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
however,  were  recruited  from  the  victims  of  rack- 
renting  and  evictions,  and  he  believed  that  the  society 
would  disappear  with  the  causes  to  which  its  existence 
was  owing.  As  far  as  this  charge  applied  to  the  "  I, 
R.B.,"  the  Irish  branch  of  the  "  U.B.,"  it  was  also 
groundless.  The  evidence  for  the  defence  had  dis- 
proved completely  the  accusation  of  The  Times.  No 
doubt  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  included  both  past 
and  present  members  of  the"I.E.B."  It  had  never 
been  intended  to  exclude  any  men  who  accepted  the 
principles  of  the  League,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
intention  had  never  been  to  identify  the  Land  League 
of  Ireland  or  America  with  the  "  I.K.B.  "  or  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ;  nor  had  it  ever  been  so  identified.  The 
separation  between  them  was  marked  by  the  official 
acts  of  the  "  I.E.B.,"  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
League,  issued  more  than  one  proclamation  against  it. 
Then  their  Lordships  would  remember  the  incident  of 
the  storming  of  Mr.  Parnell's  platform  at  Enniscorthy 
in  1880,  an  event  of  which  the  "  I.R.B.  "  boasted 
as  a  victory,  and  there  was  also  the  O'Hanlon  incident 
at  the  Eotunda  meeting  in  Dublin  in  May,  1880.  The 
manifesto  issued  by  the  executive  of  the  "  I.R.B.  " 
at  that  time  would  be  in  their  Lordships'  recollec- 
tion : — 
.  "  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  political  adven- 


tiurers  and  West-Britishers  are  scrambling  for  Parlia- 
mentary honours,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the 
coveted  prize  of  a  seat  in  the  British  Legislature,  and 
playing  on  the  credulity  of  many  of  our  countrymen  by 
passing  themselves  as  Nationalists,  we  consider  it  our 
duty  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  subject.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  true  nationality  for 
any  patriotic  Irishman  to  accept  a  seat  in  an  alien 
Parliament, because  by  so  doing  he  surrenders  his  right 
and  the  rights  of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  opposed  to  its  best  interests,  and  becomes  a 
participator  in  the  alien  system  which  keeps  Ireland 
enslaved.  The  Irishman  who  becomes  a  member  of  it 
is  either  the  victim  of  some  mental  delusion,  a  slave, 
or  an  enemy.  We  do  not  address  you  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  reminding  yon  of  all  this  constitutional 
garotting  and  plundering  of  our  country,  of  which  even 
the  '  bond  '  of  80  years'  duration  affords  such  ample 
evidence,  but  to  prevent  the  smallest  section  of  our 
brethren  from  being  betrayed  into  active  participation 
in  the  coming  elections  by  the  plausible  utterances  or 
avowals  of  national  principles  of  any  of  the  candi- 
dates, no  matter  who  he  or  they  may  be." 
There  was  also  this  other  manifesto  : — 

' '  The  agitators  themselves  claim  to  be  Nationalists 
when  it  suits  their  purpose,  no  matter  whether  they 
hold  forth  in  the  Home  Rule  League,  the  Land  League, 
at  the  hustings,  or  that  exalted  platform,  the  floor  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  We  have  borne  with 
their  vapourings  and  false  doctrines,  as  well  as  their 
treacherous  designs  against  the  freedom  and  national 
independence  of  Ireland,  fully  aware  that  the  sham  of 
the  •  new  departure  '  would  be  short-lived  and  would, 
in  its  final  collapse,  bring  unutterable  political  ruin 
to  all  its  promoters. 

"  To  this  end  we  are  resolved  to  let  them  have  rope 
enough  ;  but,  as  they  are  not  content  with  this  for- 
bearance, and  are  occasionally  sheltering  themselves 
behind  the  sacred  name  of  Irish  nationality,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  warn  them  that  if  theypersevere  in  such  a 
course  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt  measures  that  will 
end  their  career  much  sooner  than  anticipated. 

"  (By  order)  "  Executive  of  the  I.R.B." 
Now,  surely,  if  the  allegation  of  The  Times  were  true 
that  the  Land  League  formed  part  of  the  "I.  R.  B.  " 
and  "  U.B.,"  these  proclamations  would  never  have 
been  issued,  and  attacks  such  as  had  appeared  in  the 
Press  and  in  placards  against  members  of  the  Land 
League,  himself  included,  would  never  have  been  made. 
As  to  the  charge  that  he  had  brought  about  a  union 
between  the  party  of  violence  and  the  party  led  by 
Mr.  Parnell,he  had  pointed  out  that  Beach's  evidence 
was  the  only  attempt  to  prove  such  a  union,  and  that 
had  been  completely  met  by  Mr.  Parnell.  In  connexion 
with  the  alleged  interview  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons between  Beach  and  Mr.  Parnell,  the  production 
of  the  two  photographs  was  a  poor  substitute  for  evi- 
dence, and  even  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  given  them  to  the 
spy  it  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that  he  was 
more  liberal  to  a  stranger  than  to  his  personal  friends 
and  colleagues,  none  of  whom  had  ever  received  a 
similar  present.  It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
adequate  defence  of  the  part  which  he  had  himself 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Land  League  to  dwell  at 
some  length  on  the  fruitless  efforts  which  had  been 
made  in  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Gavan  Duffy  to 
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the  time  of  Butt  and  the  land  agitation  of  1879  to  im- 
prove the  land  laws  in  Ireland.  He  would  be  as  brief 
as  possible,  and  for  that  reason  he  would  only  dwell 
upon  events  within  his  own  recollection — i.e.,  from 
the  time  of  the  eviction  of  his  family  down  to  the 
year  when  he  had  inaugurated  the  Land  League  move- 
ment in  the  same  county.  What  had  happened  in  Ire- 
land had  been  due  to  the  remissness  of  the  Legislature 
in  this  respect,  for  two  reasons.  He  affirmed  that,  4f 
the  reforms  demanded  by  the  tenant  leaders  had  been 
wisely  considered  in  Parliament — reforms  lees  drastic 
in  their  character  than  those  adopted  since  the  Land 
League  had  begun — there  could  not  have  existed  that 
state  of  things  in  Iroland  in  1879  which  had  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  tenants  to  defend  themselves  as 
they  had  to  do  against  landlords'  injustice. 

The  Pjiesident. — I  do  not  wish  to  stop  you,  Mr. 
Davitt  ;  but  you  must  bear  this  in  mind — that  we 
cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Legislature  either  of  this 
time,  or  of  any  other. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  am  aware  of  that,  my  Lord  ;  I 
know  that  you  cannot  ;  I  know  that  what  your  Lord- 
ships have  to  do  is  to  pronounce  upon  certain  facts  and 
words  of  my  own  in  connexion  with  this  Land  League 
agitation  and  organization,  and  I  am  endeavouring'  in 
my  own  way — which,  of  course,  is  not  the  way  which 
would  best  recommend  itself  to  this  Court — to  justify 
those  acts  and  words,  and  in  order  to  explain,  not  only 
to  this  Court,  but  to  the  public  outside  those  things 
which  The  Times,  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  has 
asserted  that  I  did  for  a  criminal  object,  I  considered  it 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  ineffectual  efforts  which 
had  been  made  by  Irish  members  in  Parliament  to  re- 
form the  laws  relating  to  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  President. — Yes  ;  but  the  only  question  we 
have  to  determine  is  whether  you  and  others  attempted 
to  bring  about  these  reforms  by  legal  means.  My  only 
object  was  to  point  out  to  you  that  a  general  view  of 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  for  a  long  period  of  time 
is  not  germane  to  the  issue  which  we  have  to  decide. 

Mr.  Davitt. — But  my  review,  my  Lord,  would  not 
go  back  beyond  the  existence  of  the  Tenants'  League, 
from  1850  to  1856,  which  had  for  its  object  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  reform  of  the  land  laws,  and  I  want  to 
show  that  if  the  Legislature  had  only  listened  to  the 
moderate  demand  of  Sharman  Crawford  and  others  the 
troubles  in  1880  and  1881  might  not  have  existed. 
iWhat  I  want  to  contend  is  that  Ihe  failure  of'  the 
Legislature  to  meet  these  demands  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives led  chiefly  to  the  disturbances  in  1880  and 
1881,  for  which  The  Times  tries  to  hold  Mr.  Pamell 
and  the  Land  League  responsible.  But  if  your  Lord- 
ships think  that  I  should  not  enter  into  this  question,  I 
certainly  would  not  presume  to  insist  upon  it. 

The  Pebsident.— I  do  not  wish  to  stop  you,  Mr. 
pDavitt,  unless  your  own  mind  is  satisfied  by  the 
observations  which  I  have  just  made.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  allow  ourselves  to  be 
lioflaenced  by  the  considerations  to  which  you  have  re- 


ferred ;  the  question  is  whether  you  and  others  have 
violated  the  law. 

Mr.  Davitti — That  amounts,  of  course,  to  an  inti- 
mation that  the  Court  would  prefer  that  I  should  not 
give  this  brief  review  of  the  efforts  made  to  alter  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland. 

The  President. — I  would  remind  you  that  Sir  C. 
Bussell  has  also  gone  over  that  same  ground. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  know  that  ;  but  Sir 
C.  Bussell  did  not  speak  for  me. 

The  Pbesident. — Oh,  no.  I  was  merely  reminding 
you  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  will  pass  by  then  the  brief  review 
which  I  had  intended  to  give. 

.  The  President. — I  feel  from  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  conducted  your  case  throughout  that  I  can 
trust  your  judgment,  Mr.  Davitt.  I  only  wanted  to 
point  this  out  to  you  in  order  to  influence,  not  to  con- 
trol you,  if,  after  consideration,  you  should  think 
necessary  for  the  expression  of  your  views  to  enter 
upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Your  Lordship,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Court,  has  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  should  be  very 
reluctant  to  trespass  upon  the  very  kind  attention  which 
has  been  granted  to  me  hitherto  ;  therefore  I  will 
leave  that  part  of  my  speech  on  one  side.  Continu- 
ing his  speech,  Mr.  Davitt  said  that  he  now  came  to 
the  origin  of  the  Irish  land  agitation  in  1879,  when  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Irishtown.  He  held  that  it  was 
inevitable  from  the  events  which  Itad  preceded  that 
time,  that  had  he  himself  never  been  in  Ireland,  but 
continued  to  lie  a  prisoner  in  Dartmoor,  the  people 
of  Mayo  would  have  been  driven  into  such  an  agita- 
tion in  order  to  get  some  security  for  the  interest  in 
their  holdings.  He  thought  that  the  fact  had  been 
somewhat  overlooked  that  from  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  down  to  the  time  of  the  Land 
League  in  l679  there  had  existed  a  Tenants'  Defence 
Association,  the  president  of  which  had  been  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt.  That  association  had  had  some  50  or 
more  branches  throughout  Ireland,  had  held  meetings, 
and  disseminated  literature  on  the  question  of  land 
reform.  Meetings  had  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  .Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Mat  Harris, 
and  from  1876  to  1879  speeches  had  been  made  little 
differing  in  their  denunciation  of  landlordism  from 
the  ordinary  Land  League  speeches,  of  which  their 
Lordships  had  had  probably  more  than  enough.  The 
leading  spirit  of  this  association  had  been  Mr.  A.  J. 
Kettle,  a  gentleman  farmer  in  county  Dublin  and  a 
man  of  conspicuous  ability  and  earnestness,  who  had 
subsequently  become  joint  secretary  of  the  Land 
League  with  him.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  others 
had  delivered  similar  speeches  in  other  parts  of  Ire-- 
land  before  the  Land  League  had  ever  been  heard  of 
inculcating  the  principle  of  Mill's  political  economy. 
In  addition  to  these  speeches  there  had  been  popular 
literature  upon  the  subject  of  the  land  question, 
notably  a  book  by  the  Eev.  Father  Lavelle,  called 
"  Irish  Land  Laws  since. '■*ie  Revolution,"  and  also 
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works  by  Mr.  Butt.  As  the  Rev.  Father  Lavelle 
lived  in  county  Mayo  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
denouncing  the  land  laws  in  the  Irish  Press,  and  as 
his  ideas  were  therefore  very  familiar  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  long  before  he  himself  had  appeared  <jn 
the  scene,  or  before  the  Land  League  had  been  esta- 
blished, he  contended,  though  he  might  be  robbing  him- 
self of  some  credit,  that  the  Land  League  movement 
was  merely  the  continuation  of  a  movement  which  had 
existed  from  1852  to  1879  in  the  Tenants'  League  and 
the  Tenants'  Defence  Association,  and  that  the  Land 
League  had  merely  given  a  spurt  to  a  movement  which 
had  been  at  work  during  all  those  years  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the  laws  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  In  that  book  of  Father  Lavelle's  there 
was  the  advocacy  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  while  Mr. 
Butt  had  proposed  the  same  solution  as  that  embodied 
by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  platform  of  the  Land  League 
as  established  in  Dublin  in  1879.  Therefore,  instead 
of  putting  forward  new  principles  of  reform  for  the 
first  time,  he  hinaself  had  only- been  voicing  principles 
and  opinions  spoken  by  far  more  able  men  than  him- 
self years  before  he  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
maintained  that  in  1879  there  had  been  nothing  for 
the  peasants  of  Mayo  and  Connaught  and  the  West  of 
Ireland  to  hope  for  from  their  landlords  except  a 
repetition  of  the  same  heartless  and  inhuman  conduct 
which  had  characterized  that  class  when  the  i)eople 
had  been  dying  of  starvation  in  the  great  famine.  The 
first  thing  that  the  landlords  did  in  1879  was  again  to 
call  a  meeting  at  Castlebar  and  tKere  to  demand  more 
police  and  more  protection  from  the  Castle.  Here  he 
wished  to  quote  from  The  Times,  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject of  Mayo  landlordism,  remarks  written  by  that 
journal  in  one  of  what  had  been  spoken  of  as  its  lucid 
moments.  -  These  articles  had  been  reprinted  by  The 
Times  in  1880,  so  that  the  sentiments  which  the  book 
expressed  were,  by  the  fact  of  this  reprinting, 
rendered  a  contemporary  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  Th'S  Times.  The  Times  in  its  preface  to  this 
reprint 

The  Pebsident. — What  does  this  publication  pro- 
fess to  be  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — It  is  a  collection  of  articles  upon  the 
famine  of  1845-46,  reprinted  in  1880  by  The  Times. 

The  President. — I'  suppose  it  is  a  collection  of 
papers  published  in  The  Times,  sent  to  it  by  what  wag 
called  its  Commissioner  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — No,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  republication  of 
leading  articles. 

The  Pkesidbnt.— But  are  there  not  also  letters — I 
sm  merely  guessing  P 

Mr.  Davitt.— No,  my  Lord,  I  think  not. 

The  Pbbsident, — I  only  wanted  to  get  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  that  the  object  of  the  publication 
was  stated  in  its  urefaoe  in  the  followine  words  :— 

"  The  recurrence  of  severe  distress  in  Ireland  has 
suggested  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which  con- 
tains a  reprint  from  The  Times  of  leading  articles, 
letters,  and  Parliamentary  and  other  public  statements 


during  the  great  famine  of  18-15-1846.  It  is  thought 
that  such  a  reproduction  of  the  measures  then  pro- 
posed or  adopted  and  the  opinions  then  expressed  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  instructive  and  interesting  now 
that,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  30  years,  the  sister 
island  is  again  suffering  from  deficient  harvests. ' ' 

He  had  read  one  or  two  articles  from  this  during  his 
examination  in  order  to  show  from  the  writers  of  The 
Times  itself  that  the  peasantry  of  Mayo  had  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  Mayo  landlords  in  the  way  of 
justice  or  humanity  or  recognition  of  those  from  whom 
came-  their  income  in  the  shape  of  rent.  From  the 
extraordinary  charges  which  had  been  made  by  The 
Times  of  1880  against  these  landlords — because  The 
Times  had  reprinted  them  in  that  year — he  con- 
tended  that  he  could,  out  of  the  mouth  of  The  Times 
itself,  justify  himself  and  those  other  of  his  colleagues 
who  had  called  upon  the  peasantry  of  Mayo  in  1879  to 
save  themselves  from  such  a  class  by  the  organization 
subsequently  known  as  the  Land  League.  Perhaps  he 
might  be  allowed  to  quote  some  of  those  leading 
articles  from  The  Times  itself.  On  page  31  appeared 
the  following  words  : — 

"  A  costly  soldiery  -and  police  must  make  up  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  domestic  standard  ;  and  when  the 
lowest  possible  average  of  life  sinks  occasionally  to 
a  level  below  J^he  stretch  of  the  most  elastic  endur- 
ance the  nation  is  called  in  to  supply  the  terrible 
gap.  That,  in  fact,  is  what  the  landowners  of  Ire- 
land are  now,  with  an  importunity  approaching  to 
impudence,  demanding  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  Legislature.  '  The  potato  has  disappointed  us  for 
once,'  they  say  ;  '  so  you  must  make  it  up  for  this 
year  and  help  us  on  to  the  next.'  The  only  use  of 
corn  is  to  prop  up  the  potato." 

These  were  the  Mayo  landlords  who  in  1879,  as  in 
1840,  had  met  in  Castlebar  ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
request  for  a  reduction  of  rent  and  for  a  donation 
towards  the  distress  they  had  asked  for  more  force, for 
coercion,  from  Dublin  Castle.  The  article  concluded 
with  these  words  : — 

"  On  the  fact  itself, unhappily, there  cannot  be  any 
dispute.  We  are  only  remarking  on  the  naked  shame- 
lessness  of  the  admission  in  a  county  meeting  of  Irish 
landowners.  One  grain  of  confession  would  at  least 
have  helped  to  atone  for  the  error  here  revealed.  Had 
the  landlords  only  resolved  that,  owing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate heartlessness,  extravagance,  and  folly  of  them- 
selves and  their  predecessors,  their  tenantry  were  de- 
pendent on  the  least  nutritious  and  most  precarious  of 
diets,  we  might  have  Had  the  satisfaction  of  hailing 
some  promise  of  amendment  ;  we  might  have  ac- 
corded a  munificent  grant  in  the  hope  of  return.  But 
it  is  too  clear  that  so  long  as  the  State  is  ready,  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  provident  and  generous'  part  of 
the  nation,  to  prop  up  the  occasional  breakdown  of 
this  wretched  dependence,  the  Irish  landlords  will 
still  continue  to  consider  the  potato  the  natural  food 
of  the  Irish  peasant." 
Again,  on  page  36,  The  Times  said  : — 

"  But  nothing  will  strike  so  deadly  a  blow,  not  only 
at  the  dignity  of  Irish  character,but  also  the  elements 
of  Irish  proBperity,as  a  confederacy  of  rich  proprietors 
to  dun,  the   national   Treasury,  and  to  eke  out  from 
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their  resources  that  .emplojment  for  the  poor  which 
they  are  themselves  bound  to  provide  by  every  sense 
of  duty  to  a  land  from  which  they  derive  their  in- 
comes. It  is  too  bad  that  the  Irish  landlord  should 
come  to  ask  charity  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
mechanic  in  a  year  in  which  the  export  of  produce  to 
England  has  been  beyond  all  precedent  extensive  and 
productive.  But  it  seems  that  those  who  forget  all 
duties  forget  all  shame.  The  Irish  rent  must  be  paid 
twice  over." 

That  was  a  sentiment  which  would  be  worthy  of  the 
Irish  World,  and  that  had  been  republished  by  The 
Times  in  1880,  whea  tho  landlords  had  again  refused 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  were  threatened 
by  starvation.  Then,  on  page  42,  they  found  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — 

"  To  the  proposition  of  the  Poor  Law — not  the  pre- 
sent atrocious  system,  as  exemplified  at  Andover  and 
elsewhere,  but  a  real,  merciful  legislation  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor — it  is  replied,  with  triumph — '  But 
it  would  swallow  up  the  rental.'  We  only  ask  that 
the  two  may  stand  or  fall  together.  If  the  landlords 
demand  the  rights,  let  them  submit  to  the  duties  of 
their  position.  If  there  is  to  be  military  oooupatiun, 
let  there  be  also  an  available  system  of  employment 
and  relief.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  subject.  We  say  the  one  demands  the  other. 
If  we  are  to  send  over  an  army  to  Ireland  to  oust  the 
interloping  peasantry  from  their  miserable  squattmgs 
and  sub-divisions,  whither  are  we  to  send  them?  There 
is  the  question.  To  the  roadside  ?  To  the  pestilential 
suburb  of  the  crowded  town  ?  To  the  seaports  ?  To 
the  noyades  of  the  dreary  Atlantic  ?  Noble  service 
this  for  au  Anglo-Irish  army  !  Perhaps  also  possible  ! 
No.  When  something  in  the  nature  of  a  refuge  is 
provided,  when  poverty  has  its  alternative,  then  will 
be  the  time  to  think  of  more  -rigorous  laws  of  pro- 
perty. Do  not  import  the  English  system  into  Ireland 
by  halves." 

He  would  like  also  to  call  attention  to  another 
ttrtiole  on  page  45,  ia  which  it  was  said  : — 

"  When  future  economists  strike  the  balance  of 
favours  and  duties  between  England  and  Ireland  they 
will  probably  scrutinize  the  traffic  of  the  Irish  Channel 
more  closely  than  we  are  wont  to  do.  They  will 
insist  much  on  the  fact  that  the  food  of  millions  will 
annually  pass  to  the  richer  and  happier  shore.  They 
will  not  recoucile  this  with  the  alleged  improvidence 
of  the  Irishman  quite  so  easily  as  we  are  wont  to  do. 
They  will  inquire  very  diligently  what  England  gave 
in  return.  When  'their  researches  bring  them  to  that 
crisis  which  we  are  now  actually  suffering,  they  cer- 
tainly will  be  struck,  perhaps  even  unduly,  by  the 
fact  that  while  England  was  avowedly  feeding  Ireland 
— while  both  countries  agreed  in  that  view  ot  their 
position — while  all  classes  of  Irishmen  were  flinging 
themselves  more  and  more  upon  the  bounties  of  the 
Empire,  whole  fleets  of  provisions  were  continually 
arriving  from  the  land  of  starvation  to  the  ports  of 
wealth  and  the  cities  of  abundance.  Scarce  a  day 
passes  without  every  great  port  of  this  country  seeing 
this  visible  contradiction,  or  ratuer  this  painful 
anomaly.  We  are  emphatically  reminded  that  it  is 
not  to  Ireland  herself, but  to  her  social  state, that  the 
famine  is  attributable.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  no 
paradox.  What,  also,  will  the  future  historian  feel 
when  in  the  very  columns  which  he  is  searching  for 
the  distracting  and  harrowing  notices  of  Irish  destitu- 


tion he  lights  on  such  a  paragraph  as  that  which  ap- 
peared in  our  yesterday's  impression,  and  which,  in 
fact,  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  we  could  quote  from 
the  last  few  weeks  ?" 

-Then  followed  a  list  of  ships  which  had  arrived  in  the 
Thames  carrying  Irish  produce,  and  with  reference  to 
this  it  had  been  a  charge  made  against  the  system  of 
government  in  Ireland  that  in  the  years  1845-46-47 
food  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  to  save  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  famine  had 
been  raised  in  that  country,  if  it  had  been  left  there, 
but  it  had  been  sent  elsewhere  to  be  converted  to  rent 
for  the  landlords,  who,  according  to  The  Times,  had 
not  had  the  humanity  to  help  the  distress  of  their 
starving  tenants.  On  page  62  there  was  another  ex- 
tract which  he  would  like  to  read,  which  was  in  the 
following  words  : —  . 

"  We  in  England  maintain  our  own  poor  ;  and  un- 
less the  Irish  landowners  are  prepared  to  see  the 
British  public  deliberately,  formally,  and  explicitly 
demanding  a  summary  confiscation  of  the  whole  soil 
of  Ireland,  thay.  must  and  shall  maintain  theirs." 
That  was  to  say,  demanding  a  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landlords  unless  those  landlords  did  what 
English  landlords  invariably  did — save  and  help  their 
tenants  when  distress  came  upon  them.  Mr.  Parnell 
had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  the  taking  away 
of  land  without  any  compensation.  On  page  66  there 
was  another  extract  which  he  would  read  : — 

"  This,  of  course,  is  not  all.  Not  only  now,  but  fo 
the  future,  Irish  poverty,  Irish  labour,  Irish  super- 
abundance ot  population,  Irish  prisons,  asylums, 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  an  endless  list  of  etceteras 
are  all  to  be  thrown  on  the  Imperial  energies  and  re- 
sources. The  State,  at  its  own  expense, and, of  course, 
on  its  own  responsibility,  is  to  select  the  very  poorest 
of  the  peasantry  and  draft  them  off  by  wholesale  to 
the  shores  of  America,  or  anywhere  else  out  of  the 
landlords'  way.  When  the  people  are  thus  disposed  of 
the  State  is  to  take  the  soil  in  hand,  reclaim  wastes, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  when  it  has  converted  the  wilds  of 
Connemara  into  good  Lothian  farms  it  is  to  sell  them 
back  cheap  to  their  former  proprietors." 
On  page  78,  again,  appeared  the  following  words  : — 

"  Every  working  man  in  this  island  has  an  Irish 
peasant  on  his  back,  and  may  deem  himself  only  too 
fortunate  if  both  are  not  floundering  in  the  mud  before 
next  August.  But  if  these  50,000  able-bodied  Irish 
navigators  have  no  particular  claim,  no  more  have 
the  landlords.  Give  them  £170  per  acre  for  their  land 
— give  them  their  shares  at  a  premium — what  is  there 
to  tie  the  money  down  to  the  Irish  soil  and  stay  it 
from  going  that  road,  marked  by  footsteps  all  one 
way, that  leads  to  the  den  of  the  devouring  absentee  ?  " 
That,  he  thought,  was  a  very  strong  expression  to  have 
from  a  paper  like  The  Times  with  reference  to  Irish 
landlords.  There  was  one  other  article  which  he  would 
read  through  and  which  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
his  last  quotation.  Mr.  Davitt  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  article  :— 

"  Where  is  the  Irish  malady  to  end  ?  How  far  are 
the  symptoms  to  proceed  before  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  on  arriving  at  the  crisis  of  the  disease  ? 
What  new  forms  of  moral  or  physical  evil  are  to  be 
developed  before  we  can  approach  its  termination  ? 
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It  is  difficult  for  us,  reposing  in  the  tranquil  contem- 
plation of  metropolitan  wealth  and  general  comfort, 
to  realize  the  horrors  which  are  told  us  of  that  which 
is  truly  a  great  famine.  It  is  only  when  someone 
habituated  to  the  luxury  and  opulence  of  England 
undertakes  a  pilgrimage  of  mercy  to  those  shores  of 
sickness  and  suffering  that  we  are  made  sensible  of  the 
fearful  visitation  from  which  we  are  separated  by  so 
slight  an  interval.  Then  it  is  that -the  enormity  of 
what  we  escape  and  they  endure  is  brought  more 
forcibly  to  our  minds  by  the  minuteness  of  detail 
which  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  generality  of  an 
account  purely  Irish.  VYe  then  acknowledge  the  pre- 
sence of  a  calamity  more  severe  than  famine,  and  a 
destroyer  more  cruel  than  the  aphis  vaatatoi — a  dearth 
of  those  virtues  and  affections  which  erable  men  to 
brave  national  calamities  with  serenity  and  success. 

"  In  our  columns  of  yesterday  appeared  a  letter 
from  a  contributor  whose  playful  satire  has  so  often 
afforded  amusement  to  our  leaders.  But  '  Jacob 
Omnium  '  writes  no  longer  from  the  palatial  magni- 
ficence of  Belgravia.  The  fears  of  Protectionists  and  the 
^  treachery  of  Peel  are  no  longer  the  themes  of  his  light 
and  salient  sarcasm.  From  the  defence  of  civic  and 
the  assault  of  bucolic  wealth  his  pen  has  strayed  into 
the  portraiture  of  poverty  unexampled  not  only  in  its 
severity  but  its  helplessness.  Froman  ironical credulous- 
ness  of  virtues  monopolized  by  the  agricultuial  in- 
terest,, his  mind's  eye  has  travelled  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  meanness,  a  selfishness,  and  a  heartlessness 
which  none  but  a  purely  agricultural 'class  has  yet  ex- 
hibited, and  that  in  one  country  of  the  world  alone. 
We  almost  hope  that  his  description  is  over-coloured 
by  his  imagination.  We  would  disbelieve  him  in  spite 
of  our  prejudices  and  our  suspicions.  We  would  fain 
hope  that  others  of  that  admirable  band  which  has 
sallied  forth  on  its  crusade  of  charity  to  repay  Celtic 
reproach  by  Saxon  generosity  could  by  their  own  ex- 
perience contradict  his  assertions  and  resist  his  deduc- 
tions. But  these  seem  to  harmonize  too  nearly  with 
all  that  we  have  heard  from  other  sources,  and  all 
that  we  daily  read  of  published  grievances,  to  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  they  are  in  the  main  correct. 

"  And  what  a  state  of  things  it  is  that  he  describes! 
Corpses  festering  together  in  ruined  hovels,  and  breath- 
ing contagion  on  the  survivors  of  the  pestilence,  or 
crammed  in  baskets  and  hurried  in  the  precipitation 
of  unceremonious  fear  to  some  unconsecrated  grave  ; 
the  people  prostrated  by  disease,  hunger,  and  panic  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  great  physical  suffrring  the 
graver  moral  evils  which  are  limited  in  their  causes 
and 'defects  to  no  one  single  period — apathy,  indiffer- 
ence, cruelty,  despair.  While  the  many  are  perishing, 
the  few  are  hoarding  or  extorting.  While  the  desola- 
tion of  one  dearth  is  glutting  unhallowed  sepulchres 
with  unpitied  victims,  the  consequences  of  another  are 
Blighted  and  forgotten.  While  the  famished  mother  bears 
on  her  shoulder  the  dead  child  whom  hunger  has  slain, 
the  rich  man  shuts  his  pocket  and  the  Union  its  door. 
While,  too,  all  signs  and  suffering  bid  men  fear  and  guard 
against  another  unfruitful  harvest,  the  ground  remains 
untilled,  the  seed  unsown,  and  the  best  bounty  which 
policy  could  devise  or  charity  dispense  is  unheeded 
and  rejected.  So  strange,  so  wondrous,  so  incompre- 
hensible is  the  complexity  of  Irish  character  and 
calamity.  A  vessel  sails  freighted  with  the  produce 
of  last  harvest.  It  is  besieged  by  expectant  crowds. 
Its  cargo  is  seized  by  the  ravenous  competition  of 
starvation,  or  protected  by  the  arms  of  a  military 
force.    But  the  seed  which  is  to  raise  other  harvests, 


and  to  supply  future  years,  finds  none  to  buy,  and  hardly 
any  to  beg  it.  So  strong  is  the  imperiousness  of 
association,  and  so  rooted  the  sense  of  a  bad  social 
system  that  the  people  forbear  to  purchase  the  means 
of  a  future  supply  because  they  tear  it  may  be  dis- 
trained for  rent. 

"  '  Jacob  Omnium  '  may  be  unfortunate  in  the 
scenes  of  his  visitation.  All  places  may  not  be  like 
Letterbrick  ;  all  landlords  may  not  be  like  the  Mulli- 
gan. But  why  is  it  that  in  Ireland,  and  nowhere  but  in 
Ireland,  events  occur  such  as  he  witnesses  and  men  are 
found  such  as  he  paints  ?  We  believe  for  our  own  parts 
that  there  are  no  few  good  landlords  in  Ireland  ;  we 
also  believe  that  there  is  no  small  viciousuess  in  the 
peasantry.  But  why  is  it  that  the  former  are  losS  and 
buried  in  the  general  leaven  of  their  class  ?  Why  is  it 
that  the  latter  is  so  potent  for  mischief?  This  is  only 
throwing  the  question  a  degree  back.  The  condition 
of  Ireland  is  not  caused  by  the  number  of  bad  land- 
lords or  bad  tenants.  It  is  caused  by  that  neglectful 
and  iudiiierent  state  of  things — that  want  of  system — 
that  absence  of  social  regulation— without  which  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  ever  in  a  state  of  mutual  hosti- 
lity. In  Ireland  the  rich  man  has  been  taught  to 
think  that  the  poor  man  has  no  claim  upon  him.  The 
poor  man,  neglected  by  the  law,  has  learned  to  vindi- 
cate his  rights  by  its  infringement.  The  one  extorts 
and  oppresses,  the  other  cheats  or  assassinates.  The 
worst  eifect,  then,  of  a  bad  system  is  thus  realized. 
The  good  suffer  for  the  bad.  The  tenant,  demoralized 
by  sanctioned  iniquity,  evades  the  payment  of  his  rent. 
His  lessor  treats  his  nwn  landlord  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  thus  mauy  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  practising 
that  charity  which  is  at  once  congenial  to  their  natures 
and  accordant  with  their  station.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
peasantry,  made  callous  by  the  affliction  of  one  year 
anfl  the  injustice  of  many,  filch  from  their  landlords 
their  legal  dues  and  from  the  land  its  natural  tribute 
of  labour  in  order  to  transport  the  joint  accumulations 
of  fraud  and  imposture  to  some  foreign  shore  or  remote 
province.  On  the  other  the  landlord,  irritated  by  the 
pride  of  caste  and  the  jealousy  of  covetousness,  blinds 
his  conscience  to  the  wretchedness  of  his  starved  de- 
pendants, and  while  he  st-oops  to  solicit  for  his  own 
kinsmen  or  household  the  degrading  alms  of  English 
charity,  shuts  his  ear  and  his  purse  to  the  wail  of 
destitute  industry,  to  the  rightful  demands  of  the  worn- 
out  and  infirm  labourer,  and  the  plaintive  supplication 
of  orphan  or  widowed  helplessness." 

Then  the  article  ended  : — 

"  They — i.e.,  the  landlords — have  lived  and  do  live 
in  a  state  of  society  which  recognizes  no  dependence 
of  poor  on  rich  ;  no  claims  of  poverty  on  property  ;  no 
duties  of  the  tew  to  the  many.  When  this  licence  is 
guaranteed,  is  it  not  natural  that  many  should  avail 
themselves  of  it  ?  When  they  do  so,  is  it  not  intelli- 
gible that  the  reputation  of  their  class  should  suffer 
for  it  ?  And  when — in  addition  to  this — some  of  their 
body,  instead  of  helping  by  their  means  or  suff'ering 
in  company  with  those  by  whose  labour  they  have  been 
supported,  come  forward  crouching  and  cringing  to  the 
voluntary  agent  of  English  charity  for  a  sop  of  his 
eleemosynary  sportula,  is  it  strange  that  English  in- 
dignation should  be  kindled  at  this  shamelessness,  and 
should  denounce  that  miserable  system  which  has 
made  one  class  of  Irishmen  at  once  mean  and  oppres- 
sive, while  it  has  made  the  other  helpless  as  slaves 
and  reckless  as  savages  ?" 

So  strongly  and  emphatically  did  The  Times  denoaince 
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the  system  of  landlordism  in  Ireland  -which  the  Land 
League  sought  to  have  abolished  by  the  action  of  the 
Legislature.  That  these  strictures  of  The  Times  were 
fully  deserved  no  one  would  deny,  and  they  were 
as  true  of  the  remaining  landlords  of  Ireland  as 
of  those  of  Mayo,  He  had  intended  to  quote  from 
Father  O'Eourke's  history  of  the  famine,  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  other 
publications,  but  he  very  much  feared  that  the  obser- 
vations of  the  President  a  short  time  ago  had  disposed 
of  that  part  of  his  argument.  He  had  now  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  famine  of  1846-7  as  told  by  The 
Times.  That  had  been  brought  home  to  him,  because 
the  famine  of  those  years  and  the  action  of  the  land- 
lords of  Mayo  were  the  cause  of  his  family  and  other 
misfortunes.  His  family  were  evicted  in  Mayo 
shortly  after  the  great  famine,  and  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born  was  burnt  down  by  the  agents  of  the  land- 
lords. Such  a  recollection  would  not  be  calculated 
to  mate  him  a  friend  of  Irish  landlords  or  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  law  which  enabled  the  Mayo  land- 
lords to  perpetrate  deeds  of  that  kind.  He  re- 
membered that  his  family  and  he  went  to  the  work- 
bouse  a  few  miles  away  and  were  refused  admission  be- 
cause his  mother  objected  to  certain  conditions  that 
were  imposed  on  those  who  sought  shelter  there  ;  and 
he  remembered  many  and  many  a  time  in  their 
English  home  listening  to  his  mother's  stories  of 
the  famine,  and  they  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind  that  they  had  largely  to  do  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  starting  the  land  agitation  in  1879.  He 
remembered  especially  one  graphic  account  she  gave 
of  how  300  poor  people  who  had  died  of  starvation, 
round  about  the  place  where  he  was  born,  were  thrown 
into  one  pit  in  a  corner  of  the  workhouse  yard,  with- 
out coffins  or  anything.  So  great  an  impression  did 
that  story  make  upon  him,  in  his  youthful  days,  that 
when  he  afterwards  visited  the  place  he  went  straight 
to  the  very  spot  where  these  bodies  had  been  so 
buried.  This  personal  experience  of  his  was  only 
akin  to  that  of  all  the  men  of  the  peasantry  all  over 
Ireland.  The  heartlessness  of  the  landlords  in  those 
years  was  proved  by  The  Times  in  the  articles  he  had 
read.  The  indifference  of  the  Government,  the  deaf 
ear  turned  <to  the  represeutations  of  O'Connell,  of 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  others,  convinced  him  that  the 
famine  of  1846  and  1847  was  not  looked  upon  as  an 
immixed  evil  from  the  English  point  of  view.  The 
Sovernment  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  population  in 
Ireland,  they  wanted  to  drive  out  the  Irish  race  to 
make  room  for  English  and  Scotch  cattle  and  sheep. 
In  connexion  with  the  famine  there  was  one  word  he 
thought  it  right  to  say  with  reference  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  He  was  then  the  Prime  Minister  ot 
England,  and  while  some  Irishmen  had  held  him 
responsible  for  what  happened  in  Ireland,  he  thought 
Ihey  were  hardly  justified  in  doing  so.  Eecent  publi- 
cations had  shown  that,  notwithstanding  what  Lord 
John  Russell  might  -have  done  or  sanctioned,  he  had 
a    warm   sympathy   for    Ireland    and   he   thought   of 


Ireland  in  a  kind  and  sympathetic  manner,  and 
that,  if  not  in  public,  at  all  events  in  private 
life,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  could  pass 
some  measure  that  would  make  the  recurrence  of 
those  famines  impossible  in  the  future.  With  these 
few  observations  with  reference  to  the  landlords  of 
Mayo,  and  their  neglect  of  their  duties  in  the  great 
famine  years,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Mayo  and  Connaught  remembered  such  neglect  in 
1879  and  consequently  could  hope  for  nothing  in  the 
way  of  relief  foif  their  distress  from  the  same  land- 
lords, he  contended  that  the  people  were  justified  in 
taking  the  course  which  he,  in  common  with  others, 
urged  them  to  take — namely,  not  to  depend  at  all  on 
the  generosity  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  to  depend 
upon  themselves — not  even  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
action  of  the  Government,  which  had  proved  a  broken 
reed  to  the  people  of  Ireland  during  the  great  famine, 
but  to  rely  upon  their  own  efforts,  upon  their  own 
duties  to  their  families,  and  instead  of  paying  ■ 
rent  as  they  did  in  1846  and  1847  and  dying 
of  starvation,  he  told  them— and  he  fearlessly 
stated  it  there — it  was  their  duty  to  feed  their  children 
and  to  think  of  the  landlord's  rent  afterwards.  What 
was  the  condition  of  things  in  county  Mayo— a  typical 
county  as  far  as  those  were  concerned  which  figured 
most  in  ttiis  inquiry  ?  What  was  the  condition  of 
things  there  at  the  time  ot  the  land  agitation  of  1879  ? 
The  condition  of  Mayo  under  the  administration  of  the 
land  system  by  the  landlords  was  something  like  as 
follows  : — In  1841  there  were  in  Mayo  68,425  in- 
habited houses,  and  the  population  numbered  387,887. 
In  1881  there  were  only  42,45'8  inhabited  houses,  and 
the  population  had  gone  down  to  245,212  ;  bo  that  in 
1881  there  were  25,967  fewer  inhabited  houses  and 
143,675  fewer  people  than  in  1841.  Estimating  at 
£100  each  a  person's  value  to  the  country,  the  loss 
incurred  in  this  way  by  Mayo  alone  would  be  not 
much  less  than  £20,000,000,  without  counting  the 
value  of  the  inhabited  houses  which  had  also  dis- 
appeared in  the  same  period.  This  depopulation  might 
be  excused  upon  economic  grounds  if  the  result  had 
been  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  those  who 
were  not  driven  out  or  exterminated.  But  the  social 
condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Mayo  made  no  material 
improvement  within  that  period,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  emigration  that  took  place  through  evic- 
tion and  other  causes.  The  landlords'  clearances  were 
carried  out,  and  the  people  were  driven  away  only  to 
make  room  for  cattle,  so  that  there  was  no  material 
improvement  in  the  social  life  of  the  population.  In 
an  able  article  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July,  1883,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  it  was  shown  that 
there  was  not  only  a  depreciation  in  stock  and  other 
kinds  of  peasant  property  all  over  Ireland,  but  that 
the  lessening  of  the  population  and  the  emigration 
that  had  taken  place  had  in  no  way  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecies and  expectations  of  those  who  always  held 
that  the  one  remedy  for  the  ills  of   Ireland  was  the 
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removing  o£  her  surplus  population.  Evidence  had 
been  given  as  to  the  character  of  the  peasant  habi- 
tations in  Ireland  in  1879  by  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence, from  which  it  appeared  that  over  a  million 
families  were  living  at  the  present  day  in  habitations 
containing  only  one  room.  Evidence  had  also  been 
given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  land  in  the  occupancy  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people,  which  showed  that  the 
land  was  practically  worthless,  and  that  whatever 
commercial  value  it  had  was  due  to  the  labour  of  the 
'tenants.  Before  the  reductions  which  were  the  result 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  were  made  the'  tenants  on  the 
estates  of  the  Mayo  landl-ords  were  rented  without  any 
regard  to  intrinsiojustioe.  It  had  been  recorded  that  the 
rents  on  the  estate  of  Major  Tighe,  whose  agent  had 
given  evidence  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  were 
raised  more  than  once  because  there  was  a  good 
market  for  labour  in  England.  In  this  connexion  he 
thought  it  important,  with  their  Lordships'  permission, 
to  read  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Bright  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  passage  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1881.  It  bore  directly  on  the  West  of  Ireland  and 
those  migratory  labourers  who  went  over  to  England 
every  year  and  paid  their  rent  out  of  their  earnings 
there. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  the  Court's  reassembling, 

Mr.  Davitt  resumed  his  speech.  He  said  that 
when  the  Court  adjourned  he  was  remarking  on  the 
social  condition  of  county  Mayo,  and  that  the 
emigration  which  had  taken  place  had  not  in  any  way 
met  the  wants  of  that  part  of  Ireland.  His  conten- 
tion was  that  the  unhappy  catalogue  of  outrage  and 
crime  which  took  place  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  and 
1882,  was  attributable  to  social  and  economic  causes, 
and  not,  as  The  Times  alleged,  either  to  his  teaching 
or  the  working  of  the  Land  League.  He  did  not  for 
one  moment  find  fault  with  their  Lordships'  ruling 
that  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  adequate  remedies  for  this  condition  of  things 
was  not  within  the  purview  of  that  Commission.  He 
would  wish,  before  dealing  directly  with  the  Irish- 
town  meeting,  to  quote  frofti  a  speech  of  Mr.  Bright's 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  tenantry  of  Mayo  and  the 
Irish  labourers  who  came  over  to  work  in  England. 
They  had  been  charged  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime," 
or  by  The  Times,  with  having  taught  doctrines  of  con- 
fiscation and  robbery  to  the  people  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, but  he  would  read  to  their  Lordships  what  Mr. 
Bright  said  with  regard  to  the  peasants  of  the  West : — 

'"  if  you  had  for  an  audience  the  tenant-farmers 
from  Ireland,  as  we  all  see  in  travelling  at  the 
stations  and  fairs  and  so  forth,  and  put  it  to  them, 
'  Are  you  willing  to  give  an  adequate  rent  to  the 
owner  on  condition  that  you  shall  gain  adequate 
security?  '  I  believe  you  would  get  only  one  answer. 
They  ask  for  that  and  no  more,  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  will  be  content  with  less.  .  .  .  It  is  common 
in  this  House  to  ask  if  there  is  any  compensation 
when  any  measure  is  proposed  which  touches  any  in- 


dividual interest,  but  which  at  the  same  time  promises 
to  be  of  the  greatest  public  benefit.  If  you  complain 
that  the  Bill  gives  too  much  to  the  tenants,  and  takes 
all  that  it  does  give  from  the  landlords,!  should  make 
this  answer — if  at  this  moment  all  that  the  tenants 
had  done  were  gone,  and  all  that  the  landlords  have 
done  were  left,  that  is  the  sort  of  map  I  should  very 
much  like  to  see,  for  its  publication  would  finish 
this  discussion  in  five  minutes.  Well,  if  that  were  to 
take  place,  if  all  that  the  tenants  had  done  were 
swept  off  the  soil,  and  all  that  the  landlords  have 
done  were  left  upon  it,  the  land  would  be  as  bare  of 
house  and  barn,  fences  and  cultivation  as  it  was 
in  pre-historic  times.  It  would  be  as  bare  as  an 
American  prairie  where  the  Indian  now  roams  and 
where  the  white  man  has  never  trod.  ...  I  say  I 
believe,  and  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark,  that 
nine-tenths,  excluding  the  towns  of  course,  of  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  on  the  farm  land  in  Ireland,  the 
houses,  barns,  fences,  and  whatever  you  call  cultiva- 
tion or  freeing  land  from  the  wilderness,  have  been 
placed  there  by  the  labour  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland, 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords  ;  and  I  believe, 
too,  that  in  the  matter  of  rent  landlords  in  hundreds, 
probably  in  thousands  of  cases  have  over  and  over 
again  received  the  value  of  that  which  the  tenants  have 
placed  upon  their  farms.  .  .  .  The  poor  people 
who  live  in  Connaught,and  aboutwhom  the  hou.  gentle- 
man spoke  so  feelingly  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech, 
what  are  they  ?  They  may  live  in  hovels  scarcely 
better  than  wigwams  ;  they  may  have  three  or  four 
acres  of  land,  and  land  so  poor  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  live  on  it,  and  concerning 
which  Mr.  Tuke  says  in  his  pamphlet,  quoting  a 
Yorkshire  farmer  who  visited  Conuaught,  that  he  saw 
in  one  particular  district  what  seemed  to  be  farms  that 
had  on  them  three  or  four  times  the  original  value  of 
the  land,  puton  them  entirely  by  those  small  tenants. 
But  what  are  those  tenants  ?  They  come  over  to  this 
country  during  the  harvest,  travelling  there  and  back 
at  least  1,000  miles  ;  they  come  to  Dublin,  they 
cross  the  Channel,  they  make  their  way  to  some 
remote  farms  in  England  and  Scotland,  they  work 
with  a  zeal  and  energy  not  surpassed  by  any  English 
or  Scotch  labourer.  There  is  one  great  farmer  in 
Northumberland  who  last  autumn  told  me — and  he 
was  one  of  your  Commissioners — that  he  believed  that 
these  labourers,  working  as  hard  as  they  did  for  many 
days,  contrived  to  live  on  very  little.  I  said  that 
they  would  live  on  6d.  a  day,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
thought  that  they  lived  upon  less  than  that.  Every 
shilling,  every  penny  that  they  earned  they  saved. 
Having  in  a  very  good  harvest  made,  perhaps,  £10  or 
£12,  they  make  their  way  back  to  Glasgow  or  Liver- 
pool, cross  the  Channel  again,  cross  Ireland,  and 
arrive  at  their  own  cabins  with  this  little  bit  of 
treasm:e  that  thev  have  worked  so  hard  for." 
He  could  add  nothing  to  'the  eloquence,  the  justice, 
the  humanity  of  these  utterances  of  the  most  patriotic 
and  straightforward  statesman  whom  England  had  ever 
produced,  and  he  would  ask  from  the  Court  a  careful 
study  of  these  words  when  judging  of  the  causes  which 
operated  to  this  birth  of  the  land  agitation  in  Mayo 
in  1879.  It  had  been  put  forward  again  and  again  in 
argument  against  the  Land  League,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  adduced  once  more  by  Sir  H.  James,  that  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  was  a  great  measure  of  justice  to 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  and  that  in  its  provisions, 
especially  in  the  Ith  and  9th  sections  of  the  Act^  there 
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was  a  legal  protection  against  the  confiscation  by  the 
landlord  of  the  tenant's  property  in  his  holding.  As 
an  all-sniEoient  reply  to  this  argument  he  answered, 
"  Read  the  speech  which  he  had  just  quoted  from  a 
statesman  who  helped  to  pass  the  Act  of  1870.  Note 
his  reasoning  and  his  facts,  and  then  say  if  the  mere 
citation  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  20  years  ago  is 
any  argument  against  the  necessity  or  origin  of  the 
land  agitation  of  1879."  The  Act  of  1870  did  not 
prevent  evictions,  as  the  records  of  the  period  showed 
but  too  truly.  According  to  the  return  of  evictions 
and  outrages  put  in  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the 
2d  of  May,  they  found  that  in  1870  there  were  151 
persons  evicted  in  Mayo,  and  a  total  of  677  evicted 
in  the  province  of  Connaught.  In  1871  the  numbers 
for  the  county  and  province  respectively  were  100 
and  907.  For  1872,  Mayo,  242  ;  Connanght,  806  ; 
for  1873,  Mayo  318,  Connaught  881  ;  for  1874,  743 
were  evicted  in  Mayo  and  1,197  in  Connaught.  In 
that  year  there  were  admitted  as  caretakers  in  Mayo 
392  tenants  and  425  in  Connaught.  In  1875  305 
persons  were  evicted  in  Mayo  and  1,382  in  Connaught. 
Only  98  of  this  1,382  were  readmitted  as  caretakers. 
In  1876  the  evictions  in  Mayo  were  70  and  in  the 
province  528.  In  1877  the  evictions  in  Mayo  were 
181  and  in  the  province  608.  He  did  not  know  how 
many  of  these  were  readmitted  as  caretakers.  In 
1878  214  persons  were  evicted  in  Mayo,  the  evictions 
in  the  whole  province  being  1,815.  In  1879  the  evic- 
tions in  Mayo  numbered  371,  and  those  in  Connaught 
1,552,  while  in  1880  the  figures  were  for  Mayo  106 
and  for  Connaught  1,986.  By  those  figures  they  found, 
as  a  comment  upon  the  alleged  efficiency  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  to  keep  the  tenants  of  Connaught 
in  their  holdings,  no  less  than  10,758  people  evicted 
between  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  in  this  one 
of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.  Of  this  number 
1,910  persons  were  readmitted  to  their  holdings,  but 
this  still  left  8,848  human  beings  as  having  been 
actually  turned  adrift  from  their  hearthstones,  home- 
less in  a  province  which  had  already  within  a  single 
generation  lost  more  than  half  a  million  of  its  people 
by  eviction,  famine,  and  emigration.  One  of  the 
objects  which  he  had  in  view  when  starting  the 
land  movement  of  1879  was  to  strike  down,  to 
put  an  end  to,  the  system  which  had  in  this  way 
for  generations  violated  the  natural  rights  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  It  was  alleged  by  The 
Times  that  the  Irishtown  meeting  and  the  agitation 
which  followed  were  the  outcome  of  preconcerted 
plans  on  the  part  of  the  Fenian  organization  for 
an  ulterior  object — namely,  the  complete  national 
independence  of  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Davitt)  and 
other  witnesses  had  already  upon  oath  denied 
that  allegation.  He  had  already,  when  dealing 
with  other  charges  against  him,  refuted  by  the 
testimony  of  facts  what  The  Times  had  attempted  but 
failed  to  prove  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
Land  League.  The  complete  abolition  of  the  laud- 
lord  system,  no  matter  what  might  or  might  not  be  the 


ultimate  political  consequence  to  Ireland  or  Bhgland, 
had  been  and  was  a  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional 
end  to  work  for  if  the  means  employed  were  not  un- 
constitutional. The  law  as  it  stood  in  Ireland  in  1879 
and  1880  permitted  the  right  of  public  meeting  and  of 
open  combination,  and  he  challenged  The  Times  to 
prove  that  these  were  not  the  means,  and  the  only 
means,  to  which  they  resorted  when  the  movement  was 
inaugurated.  It  was  true  that  he  was  at  that  tim.e  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  I.K.B.,  and 
soma  of  the  speakers  and  numbers  of  the  people  who 
attended  the  Irishtown  meeting  were  Fenians  or  had 
at  one  time  been.  But,  as  he  would  prove  conclu- 
sively by  evidence,  neither  the  Supreme  Council 
nor  any  section  of  the  I.  K.B.  or  Fenian  move- 
ment had  anything  whatever  to  do  with,  or  say 
to,  the  organization  of  that  meeting.  The  men 
who  were  responsible  for  the  meeting  were  act- 
ing either  as  farmers,  farmers'  sons,  or  as  radical 
land  reformers,  who  believed  that  landlordism  was 
the  source  and  seat  of  Ireland's  poverty  and  social  dis- 
content. Men,  for  instance,  who  were  members 
of  a  Blasonic  lodge  might  take  part  in  Fenian  or 
Tory  or  Liberal  movements  without  having  masonic 
objects  m  view.  Men  like  himself  who  participated 
in  this  Mayo  agitation  knew  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  I.R.B.  to  recognize  in  any  way 
movements  or  methods  constitutional.  A  short  time 
previous  to  the  meeting  at  Irishtown  a  fierce  con- 
troversy arose  in  the  columns  of  the  Dublin  Irishman, 
then  the  reputed  organ  of  the  I.R.B.  and  edited  by 
Pigott,  over  the  lecture  delivered  by  him  (Mr.  Davitt) 
inBoston,  to  which  he  had  already  referred. The  language 
of  that  organ  was  most  pronounced  against  anything 
savouring  of  joint  action  between  Constitutionalists 
and  I. K.B.  men  for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  July, 
1882,  he  had  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  Now 
York  Dnly  World,  a  report  of  which  had  already 
b3en  read  to  their  lordships.  That  interview  took 
place  during  a  brief  and  crowded  lecturing  tour  in 
the  United  States  in  1882,  the  reporter  tran- 
scribing during  the  time  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  was  en- 
gaged in  public  meetings.  -  The  conversations  took 
place  on  theirway  from  city  to  city.  TlhG  Daily  World' s 
account  of  those  interviews  stated  with  substantial 
accuracy  the  story  of  what  led  up  to  the  Irish- 
town  meeting  and  his  personal  connexion  with  it. 
Extensive  reference  had  been  made  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  speeches  which  "  Scrab  "  Na]ly,  P.  J. 
Gordon,  and  a  few  others  were  reported  to  have  de- 
livered in  connexion  with  meetings  in  Mayo  and  Gal- 
way  in  1879  and  1880.  Quotations  by  the  yard  had 
been  read  from  these  oratorical  performances,  with  the 
object,  presumably,  of  convincing  their  Lordships  that 
the  sentiments  thus  spoken  were  the  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  agitation  which  began  at  Irishtown.  To 
refute  this  allegation  he  would  quote  from  the  speeches 
which  were  made  by  the  representative  men  who  at- 
tended these  meetings.  Messrs.  Nally  and  Gordon  were 
at  the  Irishtown  meeting  ;    but  he  found  no  record  of 
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either  of  them  having  taken  part  in  the  speaking.  He 
knew  those  two  men  personally,  and  he  believed  that 
neither  of  them  would  knowingly  harm  anybody. 
"  Sorab  "  Nally  was  a  "  hail-fellow-well-met  " 
with  everybody  in  the  county— people,  police,  agents, 
landlords  ;  a  rollicking,  good-natured,  poor  'fellow, 
who  knew  as  much  about  political  economy  as  of 
Greek,  and  whose  utterances,  when  allowed  to  speak 
at  all,  simply  occasioned  laughter  among  the  audience. 
He  was  certain  there  was  not  even  a  police  officer  or  a 
magistrate  in  Mayo  who  ever  took  poor  "  Scrab  " 
seriously.  Mr.  Gordon  had  more  oratorical  ambition 
than  his  immortalized  friend  ;  but  his  speeches  were 
seldom  or  never  recorded  anywhere  but  in  ihe  police 
note-taker's  report.  Some  of  the  speeches  which  had 
been  attributed  to  him  in  this  Court  were  altogether 
unjustifiable,  and  would  not,  he  was  sure,  have  been 
listened  to  without  protest  by  any  man  who  had  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  League  agitation.  It  had  been 
charged  by  the  Attorney -General  that  Messrs.  Nally 
and  Gordon  were  organizers  of  the  Land  League. 
There  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  charge,  and  evi- 
dence had  been  given  by  Louden  and  others  who  lived 
in  Mayo  in  refutation  of  it.  The  chair  at  the  Irish- 
town  meeting  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Daly,  of 
Castlebar.  The  first  resolution,  which  was  written  by 
himself,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  of 
Dublin,  afterwards  for  a  time  secretary  of  the  Land 
League.  He  said  he  would  not  tell  the  meeting  what 
his  opinions  were  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  this 
state  of  things— the  land  laws— could  be  changed  ;  but 
he  trusted  the  Irish  landlords  would  in  time  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  was  better  for  them  at  least  to  have 
the  land  question  settled  after  the  manner  of  a  Stein 
or  a  Hardenberg  than  waitforthe  excesses  of  a  Marat  or 
a  Robespierre.  Mr.  Malachi  O'Sullivanwas  the  second 
speaker  and  in  his  speech  he  said  : — "  No  man  de- 
plores more  than  I  do  the  fate  which,  unhappily,  some 
landlords  have  met  with  in  this  country  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ;  but  in  deploring  the  ends  of  these 
men,  I  cannot  forget  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
their  unhappy  fates.  I  heartily  deplore  the  assassina- 
tion of  any  landlord,  however  bad,  but  just  as  heartily 
do  I  deplore  the  fate  of  the  innumerable  victims  of 
the  exterminator."  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow, 
spoke  next.  He  pointed  out  that  "in  France  at  one  time 
a  system  of  landlord  tyranny  prevailed  something 
analogous  to  the  system  which  exists  in  Ireland  to-day, 
and  the  tenants  groaned  beneath  an  iron  oppression, 
and  how,"  he  asked,  "  was  the  question  settled  ?  "  By 
giving  the  landlords  "a  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope," 
but  he  trusted  no  one  would  attempt  to  settle  the 
question  after  such  a  manner  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland.  He  would  wish  to  see  the  land  question  in 
Ireland  settled  as  it  was  by  Stein  in  Prussia.  Mr.  J. 
J.  Louden,  Westport,  also  spoke,  the  general  drift  of 
his  argument  being  that  the  true  path  of  amelioration 
lay  in  the  people  of  Ireland  returning  true  men  to 
Parliament,  when  they  would  speedily  have  a  Land 
Bill  which  would  secure  them  in  their  homes  for  ever. 


The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  O'Connor  Power,  then 
member  for  Mayo,  who  had  been  distinguished  in 
recent  years  for  a  moderation  of  language  which  had 
earned  for  him  the  good  opinion  of  eminent  statesmen 
in  England.  The  sentiments  of  all  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  that  meeting,  taken  as  a  whole,  showed,  ho 
submitted,  not  that  there  was  no  ulterior  design,  but 
that  there  was  no  revolutionary  purpose  lurking  behind 
the  inception  of  the  movement.  The  next,  and  possi- 
bly the  most  important,  meeting  was  held  at  West- 
port,  which  was  organized  and  most  of  the  expenses 
defrayed  by  Mr.  Louden.  Mr.  James  Daly  was  also 
chairman  on  this  occasion.  He  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  rents  on 
account  of  the  depression  of  agricultiure,  and  he  denied 
that  the  meeting  had  been  got  up  for  any  other  object. 
The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  himself  :— » 
"  That,  whereas  all  political  power  comes  from  the 
people  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  never  ceased 
to  proclaim  their  right  to  autonomy,  we  hereby  re- 
assert the  right  of  our  country  to  self-government." 
The  speeches  delivered  at  this  meeting  by  himself,  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  by  Mr.  Mat  Harris  had  been  read  or 
referred  to  already  on  both  sides  and  had  been  put  in. 
The  next  great  meeting  in  furtherance  of  the  movement 
inaugurated  at  Irishtown  was  at  Milltown,  on  the 
Mayo  border  of  Galway.  The  date  of  the  meeting  was 
June  15,  1879.  Thomas  Brennan  proposed  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  self-government,  and  he  himself  proposed 
a  motion  affirming  that  the  land  system  was  the  cause 
of  the  people's  poverty,  and  that  to  continue  it  would 
be  to  disregard  the  social  well-being  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland.  In  his  speech  he  pointed  out  the  value  of 
organization,  and  referred  to  the  oft-quoted  statement 
that  Fenianism  had  succeeded  in  disestablishing  the 
Church  in  Ireland.  In  the  Freeman  he  was  reported  to 
have  spoken  of  "  the  Fenian  organization  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  belonging  ;"  but  what  he  really 
did  say  was  "  the  Fenian  organization  to  which  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  belonging,"  indicating  that  he  was 
then  practically  out  of  the  organization. 

Sir  H.  JAMK3.— May  I  point  out  that  we  have  had 
no  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  at  the  Milltown 
meeting  ?  Neither  side  has  proved  any  resolutions 
moved  or  speeches  made  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Davitt  thought  that  it  would  perhaps  have  served 
his  interests  better  if  he  had  kept  silence  with  respect 
to  this  speech.  He  had  mentioned  it  be,cause  he  felt 
called  upon  to  make  public  anything  that  might 
possibly  tell  against  him.  During  the  progress  of  the 
land  movement  he  had  said  nothing  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  retract  now.  The  third  resolution  proposed 
at  Milltown  protested  against  any  increase  of  rents  by 
the  landlords  in  view  of  the  bad  seasons  from  which 
the  farmers  had  suffered  and  other  disabling  causes.  The 
fourth  great  meeting  of  the  Mayo  agitation  was  that 
held  at  Claremorris  on  July  12.  In  the  reports  of  this 
meeting  there  was  no  mention  of  speeches  by 
"  Scrab  "  Nally  or  P.  J.  Gordon. 

Mb.  JtrSTiCE  A.  L.  Smith.— I  think  we  bare  it  in 
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evidence  that  Gordon  seconded  a  resolution  at  this 
meeting  at  Milltown. 

Sip.  H.  James. — That  was  in  the  Buceeeding  year, 
my  Lord,  1880.  Mr.  Davitt  is  now  speaking  of  1879. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  that  the  rev.  gentleman  who  pre- 
sided at  Claremorris  used  these  words,  "  Perform  not  a 
single  act,  utter  not  a  word  which  could  give  an  op- 
portunity to  your  enemies  to  say  that  you  are  unworthy 
of  the  rights  of  freemen,  ...  1  trust  there  is  not 
one  among  us  qnite  so  devoid  of  reason  as  to  hurl 
threats  or  defiance  at  anybody.  As  dutiful  Catholics 
you  must  pay  obedience  to  the  laws,  for  social  order 
rests  upon  the  law."  A  resolution  was  proposed  sug- 
gesting that  a  reduction  of  rent  be  vigorously  demanded. 
Mr.  Louden  again  spoke.  It  should  be  observed  that, 
excepting  by  his  presence  and  speech  at  the  Westport 
meeting,  Mr.  Pamell  had  taken  as  yet  no  part  in  the 
movement  begun  at  Irishtown,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Westport  meeting  there  was  little  or  no  evidence  show- 
ing that  an  agitation  that  was  soon  to  acquire  great 
volume  had  begun.  On  August  16,  1879,  he  called 
upon  the  tenant-farmers  of  Mayo  to  assemble  in  Castle- 
bar.  The  documents  relating  to  this  convention  had 
been  put  in.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  organi- 
zation which  became  known  as  the  National  Land 
League  of  Mayo.  Mr.  Louden  was  in  the  chair,  and 
the  first  thing  done  was,  to  read  the  declaration 
of  principles,  which,  he  thought,  already  appeared 
in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court. 
Then  came  the  conditions  of  membership.  He  con- 
tended that  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  as 
it  then  stood  in  Ireland.  He  admitted  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  had 
taken  evicted  farms  might  possibly  have  given  rise  to 
the  system  of  boycotting,  which  had  formed  so  large 
a  portion  of  this  inquiry.  He  took  upon  himself  all 
responsibility  of  that  doctrine  of  boycotting  short  of 
personal  injury.  But  the  principles,  rules,  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  Mayo  League  had  had  no  place  what- 
ever in  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  programme,  drawn 
up  on  the  22d  of  the  following  October  in  Dublin, 
in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Pamell.  It 
was  only  right  that  Mr.  Pamell  should  be  dissociated 
from  the  Land  League  Convention  at  Castlebar,  and 
from  the  sentiments  which  he  himself  had  expressed 
in  the  documents  connected  with  that  convention. 
The  National  Land  League  of  Mayo  had  only  two 
months  of  independent  existence,  and  then  became 
absorbed  in  the  Land  League  of  Ireland.  In  connexion 
with  the  Castlebar  Convention  there  was  a  statement 
which  had  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  over 
the  status  of  P.  W.  Nally,  the  brother  of  J.  W.  Nally. 
It  had  been  asserted  that  P.  W.  Nally  had  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Mayo^  Land  League.  There 
had  been,  in  this  instance  at  least,  ground  for  the 
Attorney-General's  statement, while  the  counter-state- 
ment of  the  defence,  that  P.  W.  Nally  had  not  been 
a  member,  was  strictly  true.  The  explanation  was 
this,  that  at  the  Castlebar  Convention  P.  W.  Nally 
had  been  proposed  as  one  of  thehon.  secretaries  of  the 


Mayo  Land  League  ;  he  believed  it  was  he  himself 
who  had  proposed  him.  P.  W.  Nally's  name,  asso- 
ciated with  the  position,  had  been  included  in  the 
report  of  the  proceedings,  and  hence  the  statement  of 
The  Tilnes  ;  but,  as  a  ;  matter  of  fact,  P.  W.  Nally 
had  declined  to  accept  that  or  any  position,  either  in 
the  Mayo  League  or  the  Land  League,  and  this  had 
been  shown  by  the  president  of  the  Mayo  League,  Mr, 
J.  J.  Louden,  who  had  known  P.  W,  Nally  intimately, 
and  knew  that  he  had  never  even  been  a  member  of  any 
branch  of  the  League.  He  would  like  to  say  with 
regard  to  P.  W.  Nally  that  it  was  his  belief  that  Nally 
had  been  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he 
had  been  convicted  on'the  evidence  of  an  informer  in 
the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  case.  Nally  had  been 
known  to  every  Mayo  man,  to  landlords,  police,  and 
all  the  people  in  the  country,  as  a  man  of  unspotted 
character,  an  upright  man,  and  an  individual  whose 
life  precluded  the  suspicion  of  his  having  stooped  to 
murder  or  any  dishonourable  crime.  Nally  had  been 
no  believer  in  the  advocacy  of  moral  force  ;  he  had 
never  disguised  his  opinions  ;  he  was  a  physical  force 
man,  and,  like  many  jnore  voting  men  in  Ireland,  he  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
generate Ireland  was  by  the  sword.  Leaving  this 
matter,  he  now  came  to  the  National  Land  Leaguej 
In  the  month  following  the  Castlebar  Convention  he 
had  discussed  with  Mr.  Pamell  the  idea  of  forming  a 
Land  League  for  Ireland.  At  that  time  Mr.  Pamell 
had  not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  any  knowledge  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  I.E.B.  in  Ireland.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Penian  aversion  to  Parliamentary  movements 
must  have  been  present  to  Mr.  Parnell's  mind,  as  it 
would  be  to  that  of  anybody  who  knew  the  history  of 
the  Fenian  body,  and  he  believed  that  Mr.  Pamell 
must  have  known  that  he  was  proposing  what  was  an 
open  movement.  He  affirmed  that  such  had  been  the 
character  of  his  movement.  The  address  to  the  Irish 
race,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  and  the 
rules  had  been  read  and  put  in  as  evidence,  and  those 
documents  formed  the  charter  of  the  League.  The 
Times  would  have  the  Land  League  judged  by  an  infi- 
nitesimal fraction  of  the  speeches  which  had  been  de- 
livered in  connexion  with  the  League  ;  some  of  them 
not  very  wise,  others  the  mere  froth  and  foolishness  of 
witless  "  omadhaun,"  and  only  preserved  in  that 
phonetic  museum  known  as  a  Eoyal  Irish  constable's 
note-book.  To  judge  of  the  League  in  such  a  way 
was  in  keeping  with  the  way  in  which  TAe  Times  had 
behaved,  but  not  with  the  principles  which  would 
commend  themselves  to  that  Court.  The  means  and 
objects  of  the  League  had  been  clearly  defined  in 
what  was  put  in  as  evidence,  and  was  not  to  be 
judged  from  the  speeches  of  a  "  Scrab  "  Nally,  or 
similar  men.  He  was  therefore  desirous  that  the  Land 
League,  as  it  spoke  and  acted  nine  or  ten  years  ago, 
should  now  speak  for  itself  in  its  original  charters, 
not  as  it  had  been  unscrupulously  misrepresented  by 
The  Times.  A  public  meeting  had  been  called  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1879,  by  circular  ;  and  the  report  of 
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the  proceedings  and  the  platform  and  constitution 
drawn  up  bad  already  been  put  in  evidence.  He 
would  like,  however,  to  read  the  circular  issued  by 
Mr.  Famell,  which  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Avondale,  Rathdrum,  Sept,  29,  1879. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Some  friends  have  urged  upon  me  the 
strong  desirability  of  forming  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  appealing  to  our  countrymen  abroad,  and 
more  especially  in  America,  for  assistance  in  forward- 
ing the  new  agitation  in  favour  of  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  by  the  occupier,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  the  tenants  during  this  terrible  crisis  by 
the  promotion  of  organization,  I  enclose  a,  copy  of 
the  appeal  that  we  have  drawn  up,  and  trust  that  you 
will  permit  yourself  to  ba  added  to  the  committee, 
and  allow  your  name  to  be  appended  to  the  appeal. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  CHAKLE3  S.  PAKNELL." 

That  appeal  bad  been  read  and  probably  considered 
by  their  Lordships,  and  he  would  ask  whether  in  that 
appeal  there  was  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  ulterior 
purpose,  or  any  proof  that  the  real  object  of  the 
League  was  such  as  alleged  by  The  Times — i.e.,  to 
effect  a  complete  separationfrom  Kngland  by  criminal 
means.  All  the  documents  had  been  put  in  evidence, 
and  if  all  this  had  been  a  conspiracy,  as  The  Times 
said,  surely  never  in  the  history  of  any  country  had 
there  been  more  blind  or  stupid  men  than  those  whose 
names  had  been  associated  with  the  foundation  of  this 
body.  With  regard  to  the  rules  as  to  not  allowing 
persons  to  be  members  who  acted  injuriously  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  as  to  the  expulsion  of 
members  who  had  taken  evicted  farms,  he  con- 
tended that  there  were  similar  rules  in  f6rc6  in 
almost  every  similar  association,  whether  political  or 
friendly.  These  Land  League  rules  were  therefore  in 
no  way  exceptional  ;  there  was  no  evidence  of 
persons  being  charged  to  employ-  pressure  to  induce 
others  to  join  ;  and  he  denied  that  the  conditions  of 
joining  or  expulsion  were  a  wrong  against  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  in  Ireland.  Then  there  was  another 
address  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland. 

The  Pbesident. — There  is  one  article  to  which  I 
hope  you  will  refer — namely,  the  proposal  to  defend 
members  of  the  League — I  have  not  the  exact  words  ; 
was  that  in  your  declaration,  or  in  one  of  th6  docu- 
ments issued  by  the  League  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — Certainly,  in  the  principles  which  I 
advocated  at  Castlebar.  The  intention  was  to  defend 
members  of  the  Land  League  in  actions  at  law  against 
landlords  or  others  who  invaded  their  rights  ;  I  will 
make  some  comments  on  that  later  on. 

The  Pbesident. — I  only  say  I  think  that  that  calls 
for  attention. 

Mr.  Diivitt.— Certainly,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  refer 
to  it.  In  the  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  in 
Mayo  it  had  been  clearly  understood  that  members 
would  be  defended  against  unjust  or  illegal  action  of 
landlords  ;  whether  there  had  been  any  more  definite 
statement  he  could  not  say.  These  documents,  with 
the  manifesto  to  the  people  .of  Ulster,  already  in  evi- 
dence, were  the  charters  of  the  Land  League,    and 


upon  these  documents  he  was  willing  to  rest  the  fate 
of  the  Land  League.  The  Times  had  never  once 
referred  to  those  documents,  either  in  "  Farnellism 
and  Crime  "  or  by  the  mouth  of  any  of  its  able  advo- 
cates ;  it  had  put  in  the  secret  circulars  of  the  spy 
Beach,  but  the  Attorney-General  had  not  attempted  to 
put  in  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League.  i 

Sib  H.  James. — Sir  C.  Bussell  made  that  mistaka 
also  ;    it  was  put  in. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Then  I  withdraw  what  I  said  ;  I  was 
not  in  Court  when  it  was  put  in,  and  my  impression 
was  that  all  the  official  documents  of  the  Land  League 
had  been  omitted  by  The  Times. 

The  ATTOKNEr-GENEKAL.^Oh,  no,  you  are  in  error. 

Mr.  Davitt,  continuing  his  speech,  said  that  evi" 
dence  had  been  given  by  nearly  all  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  as  to  the  existence  of  distress  in  1879 
and  the  beginning  of  1880,  with  which  there  had 
been  great  sympathy  shown  in  America.  The  Timet 
had  endeavoured  to  minimize  the  extent  of  that 
distress,  for  the  purpose  obviously  of  proving  that  the 
intensity  of  the  distress  or  the  fear  of  famine  was  not 
such  as  to  lend  any  justification  for  such  a  movement. 
In  this  The  Times  had  been  singularly  unfortunate, 
as  by  one  of  its  own  publications,  The  Times'  Ked- 
book,  he  had  shown  what  had  been  said  by  The  Times 
itself  in  1880.  What  he  said  now  was  that  in  Clare. 
Galway,  Kerry,  and  West  Cork  the  tenants  were  the 
class  who  were  expected  to  suffer  more  in  1879  than 
any  other  class  in  Ireland,  and  had  nothing  to  hopo 
from  the  sense  either  of  duty  or  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords  or  the  action  of  the  Government,  if 
they  remembered  as  distinctly  as  he  did  the  action  of 
the  Government  and  the  landlords  in  1846  and  1847 — 
the  time  of  the  great  famine.  Now,  as  to  the  distress 
of  1879,  it  had  been  the  Land  .League  that  had  first 
raised  the  cry  of  alarm.  That,  he  thought,  had  been 
proved  by  the  evidence.  No  one  would  deny  who  was 
conversant  with  the  facts  that  the  alarm  of  dis« 
tress  had  been  first  voiced  in  Mayo,  and  when  the  Irish 
members  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  statements  made  by  many  men  who  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  agitation,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- ; 
land  had  treated  the  matter  very  lightly  ;  in  fact,  it 
had  been  broadly  stated  by  him  that  there  was  no  real ' 
distress  or  cause  for^alarm.  On  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber The  Times  had  said  : — "  There  is  the  best  reason 
for  believing  that  the  losses  of  the  Irish  farmers  have 
been  trifling  compared  with  those  of  the  English 
farmers  ;  food  has  been  cheap  and  plentiful."  That 
was  rather  a  remarkable  statement  to  make  in  1879, 
when  in  the  preface  to  its  publication  of  1880  it  had 
admitted  the  existence  of  exceptional  distress.  The 
agitators,  however,  had  been  the  real  prophets  on  that 
occasion  ;  it  had  been  through  their  persistence  in 
representing  the  condition  of  the  people  that  action 
was  subsequently  taken,  and  ultimately  sufficient 
relief  got  from  generous  people  in  America,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  prevent  upon  any 
considerable      scale     the     scenes     and     horrors     of 
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the  great  famine  of  1846  and  1847.  He  had 
intended  to  quote  here  as  to  the  existence  of  dis- 
tress the  reports  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Committee  and  of  the  Mansion-house  Committee  ;  but 
they  had  already  been  referred  to,  and  therefore  he 
would  pass,  them  by.  The  Land  League,  though 
started  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  abolition  of 
landlordism,  undertook  the  task  of  distributing  relief 
to  the  impoverished  districts  as  early  as  December, 
1879.  The  proceeds  of  Mr.  Pamell's  first  meeting  in 
New  York,  £600,  were  cabled  across  for  immediate 
application,  and  within  fire  days  from  the  payment  of 
this  money  at  the  doors  of  Madison-square-gardens  it 
was  distributed  in  sums  of  £25  over  20  of  the  poorest 
districts  in  Mayo  and  Galway.  That  was  one  of  the 
acts  of  the  Land  League  for  which,  he  supposed,  The 
Times  would  not  give  it  credit.  The  report  of  the 
executive  of  the  League  accounted  for  the  distribution 
altogether  of  £33,997  13s.  7d.  in  relief  from  Decem- 
Oer,  1879,  to  April,  1880,  and  that  report  had  been  re- 
ferred to.  He  merely  intended  to  quote  from  the  in- 
troductory observations  to  show  the  Court  that  the 
Land  League  was  concerned  as  a  relief  committee  in 
relieving  distress  as  much  as  any  of  the  other  com- 
mittees. 

The  Pbesident. — I  do  not  anticipate  that  anything 
will  be  said  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Very  well,  my  Lord,  then  I  will  pass 
it  by.  This  was  the  record  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Land  League  in  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence 
in  the  way  of  charity  and  relief.  He'  thought  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Land  League  had  been  held  up  to  the 
odium  of  the  Court  and  the  public  of  Great  Britain  it 
was  only  fair  that  be  should  be  allowed  to  make  these 
few  observations  about  its  operations  in  1879-80. 
With  reference  to  the  amount  of  distress  that  pre- 
vailed he  did  not  propose  to  read  any  of  the  reports  or 
other  documents  available  for  that  purpose,  and  he 
would  merely  quote  in  general  terms.  Meanwhile 
the  landlords,  true  to  their  traditions  and  cha- 
racter, as  depicted  by  The  Times  in  their  re- 
publication in  1880,  were  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  get  a  Relief  Bill  passed  for  them- 
selves. Of  course,  it  was  asked  from  a  landlord  Go- 
vernment on  -the  pretence  that  the  money  was  to  be 
acplied  in  providing  remunerative  labour  for  their 
famishing  tenants.  Just  as  in  1847,  the  money  was 
appropriated  for  their  own  benefit  all  but  exclusively. 
The  sum  voted  by  Parliament  was  £1,100,000.  It 
was  borrowed  without  any  interest  for  two  years,  and 
after  that  it  borfe  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent. 
What  portion  of  Ireland  or  what  number  of  tenants 
were  relieved,  no  historian  had  yet  been  able  to  tell : 
but  it  was  on  record  that  the  landlords  used  the  money 
for  the  improvement  of  their  own  properties,  and  then 
charged  the  tenants  6  per  cent,  in  perpetuity  for 
what  cost  themselves  nothing  for  a  period  of  two 
years  and  only  2  per  cent,  afterwards.  During  the 
years  1879-80  the  landlords  were  showering  their 
ejectment  processes  over  every  part  of  Ireland  just  as 


if  there  were  no  distress  whatever  existing  among  the 
people.  No  note  was  taken  by  them  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fall  in  agricultural  prices.  Distress  or  no  dis- 
tress, let  the  price  of  cereals  and  cattle  be  what  it 
might,  the  Irish  Shylbck  was  bound  to  have  his  pound 
of  flesh.  If  starvation  ensued  that  was  the  concern  of 
the  outside  charitable  world,  which  had  so  often  before 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  famine-stricken  country. 
The  -landlord's  concern  was  his  rent  plus  what  he 
could  make  in  addition  out  of  the  funds  subscribed  to 
keep  the  tenants  alive  and  cut  of  Parliamentary 
grants.  All  he  iras  otherwise  prepared  to  do  was  to 
assure  the  Government  and  the  English  people  of  his  un- 
doubted loyalty  and  unblemished  honojir,  together 
with  his  readiness  to  uphold  law  and  order  with 
the  aid  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  backed  up  by  a 
Coercion  Act,  for  which  he  loudly  clamoured  in  letters 
to  The  Times.  He  would  now  give  the  numbers  of 
ejectment  processes  entered  at  quarter  sessions  during 
the  years  1879-80.  What  he  was  about  to  read  had  not, 
he  thought,  been  put  in  before  in  the  form  in  which 
he  had  prepared  it.  It  was  a  list  prepared  from  the 
returns  furnished  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  for  the 
purposes  of  the  defence  m  the  trial  of  "  The  Queen 
V.  Pamell."  It  showed  the  number  of  ejectments  entered 
at  quarter  sessions  for  each  countyin  Ireland  from  1848 
down  to  1880,  but  he  would  only  deal  with  1879. 

The  Attokney-Gekekal. — Before  anything  is  read 
from  the  document,  I  think  we  should  know  the  sonrca 
from  which  it  comes. 

The  Pkesident. — I  understand  Mr.  Davitt  to  say 
that  this  is  another  form  of  some  figures  given  in  a 
document  which  has  already  been  put  in.  I  am  allud- 
ing to  his  expression  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 
in  the  same  form.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  put  in 
from  the  source  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Davitt.  You  say  you 
got  it  fromthereturnspreparedbytheclerksof thepeace 
for  the  purpose  of  the  defence  in  the  State  trial  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  but  of  course,  if  the 
Attorney-General  objects 

The  Attoehey-General.— I  am  not  at  all  object- 
ing to  the  information  being  given,  if  I  know  that 
It  hat  is  put  in  is  something  we  have  access  to. 

After  some  further  discussion, 

Mr.  Davitt  said  he  would  not  insist  upon  reading 
from  the  document,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  fall  back 
upon  anything  that  was  not  admissible. 

The  Attoeney-Gknbeal  said  he  would  look  at  the 
document  and  see  if  he  could  possibly  admit  it.  There 
were  certain  figures  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  in 
his  speech  which  had  not  been  proved.  It  they  were 
the  same  figures  there  could  be  very  little  objection 
to  their  introduction,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
allow  figures  to  be  used  without  knowing  what  they 
really  were  and  whether  they  were  admissible. 

Mr.  Davitt,  resuming,  said  the  argument  he  in- 
tended to  found  upon  the  number  of  ejectment  pro- 
cesses served  was  this — that  the  fear  of  eviction 
operated  on  the  minds  of  the  people  and  tended  to 
drive  them  to  those  excesses  in   1879  which,  it  was 
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known  from  history  and  official  reports,  caused  agra- 
rian crime  and  outrage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  people  of  Mayo,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, resolved  to  rely  on  themselves,  and  he  under- 
took, in  conjunction  with  some  of  those  charged 
before  the  Court,  to  teach  the  people  combination, 
along  with  some  other  ideas  and  principles  of  land 
reform,  which  were  then  denounced  as  Communistic, 
bat  many  of  which  were  now  embodied  in  legislation, 
while  others  were  likely  soon  to  keep  them  company 
on  the  statute-book  of  the  realm.  He  had  already 
pointed  out  to  the  Court  the  failure  of  the  Tenant 
League  and  of  Sharman  Crawford  to  carry  any 
effective  land  legislation  in  Parliament,  and  of  the 
Tenants'  Defence  League  and  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  to 
get  the  Land  Act  of  1870  amended,  and  he  had  in- 
tended to  refer  to  figures  in  relation  to  those  move- 
ments, in  order  to  show  that  at  the  time  he  organized 
the  Land  League  movement  there  was  every  necessity 
for  the  people  to  have  some  such  organization  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  injustice  of  landlordism 
and  to  demand  from  the  Legislature  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland  as  would  save 
the  neasantry  in  the  future  from  landlord  injustice. 

At    this    point    the     Court     adjourned,    it     being 
five  minutes  to  4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,   OCTOBER  30. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  116th  sitting  to- 
day In  No.  1  Probate  Court  of    the    Royal    Courts    of 
Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
Mr.  Cavitt  resumed  his  speech.  He  said  that  he 
had  intended  to  draw  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
measures  that  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
the  Irish  representatives,  and  he  had  also  intended  to 
draw  attention  to  the  Coercion  Acts  which  had  been 
passed  during  the  same  period.  He  had  further  in- 
tended to  show  the  opposition  that  I'lie  Times  gave 
— powerful  opposition  it  then  was — to  the  moderate 
programme  of  the  Tenants'  League  and  to  the  more 
moderate  proposals  of  Sharman  Crawford.  He  wished 
to  insist  upon  these  facts  as  an  additional  argument 
justifying  the  land  agitation  of  1879,  which,  he  con- 
tended, apart  from  his  own  share  therein,  was  the 
essential  evolution  from  the  Tenants'  League  and 
the  Tenants'  Defence  Association.  He  wished  like- 
wise to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  famine  period 
of  1846-7,  and  to  quote  from  unbiased  authority  the 
effects  which  the  events  of  those  horrible  years  pro- 
duced upon  the  Irish  peasant  mind,  especially  the 
peasantry  of  Connaught,  where  the  famine  horrors  were 
greatest.  Their  Lordships  having  permitted  him  to 
read  from  The  Times  some  of  their  views  about  Irish 
landlords,  this  to  some  extent  had  served  his  purpose. 
He  had  then  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  number 
of  ejectment  processes  that  were  entered  in  the 
Courts  of  Ireland  in  1879  and  1880,  so  as  to  show  how 
widespread  were  the  apprehensions    of  evictions  in 


the  early  days  of  the  Land  League.  What  he  wanted 
to  show  was  that  in  these  two  years,  1879,  1880, 
there  was  an  increase  of  87  per  cent,  in  the  eject- 
ments entered  in  the  Courts  over  the  average  number 
for  the  25  years  previously.  Ho  had  already  described 
to  their  Lordships  the  Irishtown  meeting  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League,  and  he  would  ask 
what  the  Land  League  proposed  to  do  in  order  to 
effect  what  O'Connell,  Crawford,  and  Butt  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  to  secure  the  tenant  in  his 
holding  and  give  him  means  and  incentives  to  pro- 
vide himself  against  agricultural  depressions.  The  Tima 
said  that  "  the  Land  League  chiefs  based  their  move- 
ment on  a  scheme  of  assassination  carefully  calcu- 
lated and  coolly  applied."  That  was  not  a  charge  of 
constructive  legal  or  moral  responsibility  for  the 
words  or  acts  of  subordinates.  It  meant  that  he  (Mr. 
Davitt),  Mr.  Parnell.and  others  deliberately  selected 
the  instruments  of  organized  murder  and  outrage  and 
sent  them  forth  to  assassinate  certain  persons  as  the 
means  by  which  they  were  to  attain  their  political 
ends.  In  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  the  Attorney 
General  thus  stated  the  charge  against  them  : — 

"  There  are  volumes  of  evidence,  and  it  is  being 
added  to  every  day,  to  show  that  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  the  Land  League,  and  its  successor  the 
National  League,  depends  upon  a  system  of  intimida- 
tion carried  out  by  the  most  brutal  means  and  resting 
ultimately  upon  the  sanction  of  murder.  The  Irish 
Home  Eule  party  glory  in  being  the  inventors  of  this 
organization,  and  openly  base  their  appeals,  whether 
of  the  wheedling  or  of  the  menacing  kind,  upon  ths 
knowledge  that  its  power  is  at  their  disposal." 
In  another  portion  of  his  speech  he  said  : — 

"  Murder  still  startles  the  casuist  and  the  doc- 
trinaire, and  we  charge  that  the  Land  League  chiefs 
based  their  movement  on  a  scheme  of  assassination 
carefully  calculated  and  coolly  applied.  Be  the 
'  ultimate  goal  '  of  these  men  what  it  will,  they  are 
content  to  march  towards  it  in  company  with 
murderers.  Murderers  provide  their  funds,  murderers 
share  their  inmost  counsels,  murderers  have  gone 
forth  from  the  League  offices  to  set  their  bloody  work 
afoot,  and  have  presently  returned  to  consult  the  *  con- 
stitutional leaders  '  on  the  advancement  of  the  cause." 

The  President.— Is  not  that  a  quotation  by  the 
Attorney-General  ? 

Mr.  Davitt  said  that  that  was  the  charge  The  Times 
made  against  the  Land  League  leaders,  which  was 
read  by  the  Attorney-General  and  adopted  by  him.  A 
programme  of  that  kind  had  not  been  put  in  as 
evidence  against  the  Land  League,  except  in  the  form 
of  Pigott's  forged  letters.  Bat  there  had  been  pro- 
grammes of  the  Land  League  produced  in  that  Court 
which  did  not  propose  to  work  out  the  objects  which 
they  defined  by  either  outrage,  murder,  or  assassina- 
tion. The  programme  adopted  at  the  Mayo  Convention 
in  August,  1879,  the  one  agreed  upon  and  formulated 
by  the  conference  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  on  the  21st 
of  the  following  October,  that  which  Mr.  Pamell 
laid  down  at  the  conference  in  the  New  .York  Hotel 
on  March  13,  1880,  and  the  resolutions  and  platforms 
which  afOrmed  the  real  Land  League  programme  ofi 
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October  at  all  the  conventions  held  in  America,  had 
been  put  in  as  evidence  by  the  defence.  But  there 
was  another  and  a  more  important  one  also  to  be  found 
apon  the  minute  of  that  inquiry,  which  showed  that  the 
organization  which  The  Times  so  grossly  libelled  pro- 
posed as  early  as  April,  1880, a  plan  of  legal  or  Parlia- 
mentary reform  to  meet  the  crisis  in  which  Ireland 
was  then  placed — he  referred  to  the  programme  read 
during  the  examination  of  Mr.  Pamell.  That  care- 
fully-prepared plan  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Pamell  to 
ihe  Land  League  Convention  of  April  30,  1880,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  it.  It  was  in  substance  an 
ofier— a  too  generous  offer — to  the  landlords  that  their 
interests  should  be  purchased  by  the  State  at  the  rate 
of  20  years'  purchase  on  the  then  Government  valua- 
tion. What  a  very  few  landlords  in  Ireland  would 
refuse  that  offer  at  the  present  day  !  This  programme 
and  the  other  official  documents  of  the  League,  he 
maintained,  showed  that  the  real  piu-poseof  the  leaders 
of  the  League  was  to  bring  about  these  reforms,  and 
disproved  in  the  entirety  the  foul  charges  which  he 
had  read  to  the  Court.  The  spirit  in  which  this  pro- 
gramme was  put  before  Ireland  in  April,  1880,  by  the 
then  Land  League  had  been  clearly  and  cogently  stated 
by  Mr.  Pamell  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the 
Land  League  Conference  at  the  Eotunda,  Dublin,  when 
the  programme  was  fully  discussed  and  unanimously 
accepted  by  representative  men  and  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  To  show  the  manner  in  which 
The  Times  at  that  period  commented  on  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Pamell  he  would  read  an  article  in  that  journal 
on  January  5,  1880  : — 

"  The  authority  of  economists,  of  financial  experts, 
and  of  practical  men  will  not  be  outweighed  by  Mr. 
Parnell's  declamation.  He  will  fail  to  '  rouse  Ame- 
rican public  opinion  '  as  he  intends.  '  To  create  a 
moral  force  on  Ireland's  behalf,'  which,  he  says,  is 
'  wanted  more  than  money,'  would  be  easy  and  effec- 
tive if  the  agitation  he  has  organized  were  directed 
against  a  substantial  and  demonstrable  grievance, 
such  as  were  in  former  days  the  disabilities  of  the 
Koman  Catholics,  or  even  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  of  the  minority  as  a  State  establishment  of 
religion.  But  Mr.  Pamell  wishes  to  '  create  a  moral 
force  '  in  the  United  States  which  would  coerce 
English  opinion  into  undertaking  a  gigantic  and  costly 
scheme  for  buying  out  the  .Irish  landlords  and  giving 
the  tenants  the  freeholds  subject  to  State  mortgages." 
,The  scheme  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  1880,  which  The  Times 
thus  commented  on,  was  actually  the  proposal  now  put 
forward  by  the  Govenmaent  as  the  means  of  dealing 
with  the  Irish  land  question.  No  matter  how  mode- 
rate or  practical  the  proposals  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tives on  this  question  had  been,  they,  had  always  met 
with  opposition  from  The  Times.  Mr.  Parnell's  speech 
at  the  Eotunda  showed  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the 
protection  of  that  class  of  small  tenants — then  so 
numerous  in  Ireland — who  were  receiving  the  largest 
proportional  share  of  the  ejectment  processes.  Mr. 
Parnell's  proposal  would  throw  the  shield  of  the  law 
round  those  humble  cabin  homes  until  such  time  as  the 
Legislature  could  approach  the  problem  of  the  final 


solution  of  the  whole  agrarian  difficulty  in  Ireland. 
He  did  not  propose  to  do  this  by  taking  from  the  land- 
lords' rent  any  more  than  was  subsequently  deducted 
therefrom  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  If  this  protection 
had  been  affirmed  by  the  Government  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  when  the  Land  League  Conference  demanded 
it,  what  troubles  and  deeds  of  passion  and  blood 
would  have  been  averted  from  the  life  of  an  un- 
happy land  !  Mr.  Parnell,  as  chief  of  the  Land 
League,  did  not  allow  the  promulgation  of  the 
proposals  agreed  to  by  the  Kotunda  Conference 
to  represent  all  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do  to 
prevent  eviction  and  violence.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power, 
then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  was  deputed  by  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  to  introduce  a  Bill  framed 
upon  the  lines  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  confer- 
ence. The  Bill  only  proposed  to  deal  with  certain 
tenancies — those  of  the  smaller  class  belonging  to  the 
people  suffering  most  from  the  depression  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  a  singular  and  significant  fact  that  the  Bill 
was  limited  in  the  area  of  application,  as  well  as  in 
the  amount  of  rental  to  be  affected  by  it.  It  was  in- 
tended for  application  mainly  to  the  counties  of  Mayo, 
Galway,  Clare,  Kerry,  and  West  Cork — the  very 
counties  in  which  nearly  all  the  outrages  subsequently 
occurred.  The  Bill  proposed  that  upon  the  payment 
of  half  a  year's  rent  all  eviction  processes  should  be 
stayed  for  a  definite  period.  This  was  no  unreasonable 
proposal  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
time.  It  offered  the  landlord  a  fair  composition  on 
the  part  of  a  creditor  who  was  made  bankrupt  in  the 
matter  of  rent  through  'the  operation  of  bad  seasons 
and  economic  causes  over  which  he  could  exercise  no 
control.  On  the  25th  of  June  Mr.  O'Connor  Power 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  consisted 
mainly  in  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  ninth  section  of 
the  Land  Act,  1870,  which  disentitled  a  tenant  to  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  if  he  were  evicted  for  the 
non-payment  of  rent.  The  Government  did  not  accept 
the  Bill  ;  but  they  subsequently  embodied  its  princi- 
ple, though  modifying  its  application,  in  the  Belief  of 
Distress  Bill.  It  was  finally  brought  forward  by  the 
Government,  under  the  title  of  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Forster.  In  introducing 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Forster  used  some  very  remarkable 
words,  to  which  their  Lordships'  attention  had  already 
been  drawn  by  Sir  C.  Russell.  As  their  Lordships  were 
aware,  the  measure  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords — that  irresponsiblcassembly  in  which  neither  the 
tenants  of  Ireland  nor  the  industrial  classes  of  Great 
Britain  had  voice  or  influence.  The  Bill  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Irish  landlords  and  their  British  territorial 
brethren,  though  proposed  by  the  Government  and 
adopted  by  the  assembly  directly,  responsible  to  the 
people.  The  evidence  for  the  defence  had  shown  what 
statistics,  unhappily,  only  too  truly  verified— that  dis- 
turbance and  'Outrage  became  alarmingly  prevalent  in 
the  winter  of  1880,  following  the  rejection  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  a  measure  which  was  the  outcome 
of  the  combined  desire  of  the  Land  League,  the  Go- 
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vernment,  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  avert  evic- 
tions and  remove  the  apprehension  of  them  from  the 
popular  mind,  and  by  so  doing  prevent  what  The  Times 
in  the  republished  articles  of  1880  said  was  "  the 
chief  source  of  all  agrarian  crime."  The  Times  of 
1887,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  that  these  and  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  outrages  were  the  direct  result 
of  the  action  of  the  Land  League,  brought  about  by 
the  speeches  and  the  deliberate  planning  of  the  leaders 
of  the  organization.  One  of  the  charges  in  the  indict- 
ment of  TJte  Times  declared  "  that  the  leaders  by 
their  own  speeches  and  those  of  their  subordinates 
directly  incited  the  people  to  outrage  and  took  no 
step  by  speech  or  act  to  prevent,  to  stop,  or  to  con- 
demn outrage."  And  in  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  " 
the  Attorney-General  emphasized  the  charge  as  fol- 
lows : — "  On  not  one  single  occasion  do  we  find  the 
slightest  speech  or  one  single  expression  directed 
to  the  diverting  the  minds  of  the  people  from  out- 
rage, to  diverting  them  from  the  acts  which  certainly 
followed  and,  to  the  knowledge  of  these,  were  fol- 
lowed." And  again,  a  further  forensic  emphasis,  the 
learned  Attorney' General  in  the  same  speech  said  : — 
"  Daring  the  whole  period  of  these  years — from 
1879  to  1887 — there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  one 
solitary  speech  amongst  the  thousands  delivered  in 
which  any  one  of  these  men  deprecated  the  outrages 
which  were  undoubtedlygoing  on."  More  specific  and 
unqualified  charges  and  assertions  could  not  be  put 
into  words  than  those,  repeated  as  they  were  two  or 
three  times  in  the  same  statement,  in  order,  he  pre- 
sumed, that  the  charge  should  be  as  clear  and  as  com- 
plete as  the  English  language  could  make  it.  He 
might,  if  he  chose,  fall  back  upon  the  tactics  of  the 
old  logicians,  sometimes,  he  believed,  employed  by 
lawyers,  and  claim  that  if  he  could  demonstrate  the 
negative  of  The  Times'  major  proposition  by  showing 
that  one  speaker  had  made  one  speech  in  the  Land 
League  condeirming  outrage  he  would  succeed  in 
disposing  of  such  charge  as  was  contained  in  the 
quotations  from  the  indictment.  Bat  he  would  not 
confine  himself  to  evidence  so  narrow  as  that.  He 
would  not  rely  upon  one  speech  "  out  of  thousands," 
as  the  evidence  given  by  witnesses  for  the  defence 
already  disposed  of  the  matter.  He  should  multiply 
proof  upon  proof  to  demonstrate  that  whoever  made  up 
the  Attorney-General's  brief  and  put  those  words  into 
his  mouth  was  wilfully  misleading  him  when  he  was 
betrayed  into  ■  these  assertions  in  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter."  Nearly  all  their  witnesses  had  testified — 
those  at  least  who  had  given  evidence  as  to  speeches — 
that  it  invariably  happened  that  the  chairman  or  some 
speaker  at  every-  Land  League  meeting  denounced 
outrages  more  or  less,  and  warned  the  people  against 
their  commission.  Even  The  Times'  witnesses,  and 
most  important  ones  in  this  connexion,  had  corrobo- 
rated their  testimony  and  disproved  the  charge  with 
which  he  was  now  dealing.  The  first  witness  called 
for  The  Times  in  that  inquiry  was  Constable  Bernard 
O'Malley,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.    He  was 


an  ofiicial  shorthand  writer  for  the  Government  of 
Ireland.  He  gave  evidence  aa  to  certain  speeches 
made  at  Milltown  and  Shrule  meetings.  He  (Mr, 
Davitt)  addressed  both  of  those  meetings,  but  Con" 
stable  O'Malley'  did  not  produce,  nor  Tfas  he 
asked  to  produce,  a  word  of  what  he  said  at 
either  place.  But  he  did  produce  speeches  by  Scrab 
Nally,  P.  J.  Gordon,  and  others  made  at  this  meeting. 
The  next  witness  called  by  The  Times  with  refer- 
ence to  speeches  was  Constable  Irwin.  He  also  had 
reported  some  speeches  of  his,  but  he  was  not  asked 
by  The  Times  to  read  them  or  prove  them  before  their 
Lordships.  At  page  446  of  the  official  note  were  the 
following  replies  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Healy's  cross- 
examination  : — 

"  Can  you  give  any  idea  to  their  Lordships — rough 
idea — howmanymeetings  were  held  in  the  year  1879  ? 
— There  were  some  hundreds,  1  think. 

"  1880  ?— There  were  a  good  many  held  in  1880. 

"  Would  you  say  thousands  ? — Well,  I  would  say 
hundreds. 

"  Would  you  say  thousands  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say 
thousands  ;  I  cannot  on  my  oath  say  thousands. 

"  Were  not  there  thousands  of  branches  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  am  counting  public  meetings. 

"  1  will  take  everything.  Were  not  there  thou- 
sands of  branches  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  not  they  meet  fortnightly  ? — I  believe  so  ; 
some  weekly,  some  fortnightly.' 

"  Were  not  the  proceedings  public, and  published  in 
all  the  newspapers  f — In  some  cases,  I  believe. 

"  I  will  take  as  a  general  rule.  Give  your  evi- 
dence ? — I  saw  reports  in  the  papers  myself  ;  but  I 
a!n  not  aware  otherwise.  I  have  no  knowledge  except 
what  I  saw  in  the  papers. 

"  So  far  as  your  experience  went  were  the  pro- 
ceedings at  these  meetings  not  known  to  everybody  ?— • 
To  everyone  who  went  in — the  public.  That  is  people 
who  attended.  I  know  the  police  attended  in  some 
cases  in  the  beginning,  and  I  think  they  were  refused 
admittance  then  at  many  places. 

"  How  many  meetings  would  you  say  were  held  from 
start  to  finish  of  this  movement — would  you  say  there 
were  20,000  meetings  held  ? — I  would  not. 

"  Well,  give  your  estimate  ? — Do  you  include 
League  branches  •and  all  ? 

"  I  will  take  your  answer  in  the  way  you  give  ii;  ? 
— If  you  include  League  branches,  the  meetings  of 
the  branches  weekly  and  fortnightly,  there  must  have 
been  thousands. 

"  Tens  of  thousands  ? — Well,  I  would  say  so.  That 
is,  the  local  branches  and  all. 

"  You  would  say  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
almost  ? — I  would  say  there  were  ten  thousand  meet- 
ings— that  is,  all  the  branches  included." 
That  was  to  prove  the  very  large  number  of  meetings 
and  the  very  large  number  of  speeches  delivered,  to 
prove  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  The  Times'  witness,  and  in 
order  to  point  out  by  and  by  as  he  should  to  their 
Lordships  that  the  number  of  speeches  did  not  go 
beyond  306.  At  page  442,  in  reply  to  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  the  same  witness  made  the  following  admis- 
sions : — 

"  Now,  we  will  have  the  speeches  referred  to  later 
in  extenso  ;  but  my  Lords  will  allow  me  to  put  this 
general  question.    At  many  of  the  meetings — I   will 
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not  say  all  for  the  moment — but  at  many  of  the  meet- 
ings were  there  not  speeches  eniolning  patience  upon 
tile  people  ? — At  some  of  them. 

"  Do  you  not  adopt  my  phrase  ? — I  can  speak  to 
only  those  I  was  at  myself: 

"  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  those  you  were  at 
yourself  ? — 1  heard  clergymen  enjoining  on  the  people 
to  keep  quiet. 

"  To  keep  patient  ?— To  keep  quiet. 

"  I  used  the  words  many  of  them,  and  you  said  at 
some  of  them.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  not  at 
many  of  those  that  you  yourself  reported  ? — Well,  if 
jou  take  all  the  meetings  I  reported  I  would  say  a 
good  many. 

"  Takin?  all  the  meetings  you  reported,  at  a  good 
m»ny  of  them  the  speakers  enjoined  patience  upon  the 
people  ? — Patience  and  to  keep  quiet. 

"  And  have  you  noticed  in  the  later  speeches  begin- 
ning from  about  1881,  1882,  and  1883  that  they  have 
urged  the  people  to  rely  upon  the  efforts  of  their  own 
loaders  to  secure  benefits  from  Parliament  for  their 
relief  ? — That  was  the  general  tone  of  the  speeches  of 
the  members  of  Parliament — the  general  tone  except 
at  some  meetings,  you  know — some  meetings,  I  do 
not  say  all  meetings.  Sir  Charles  ;  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  that." 

Then  with  reference  to  Scrab  Nally  the  following 
questions  were  put  by  Sir  Charles  Russell.: — 

* '  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  encountered  the 
celebrated — as  the  Attorney-General  has  now  made 
him— Scrab  Nally  ?— I  did  not,  but  I  saw  him. 

"  Do  you  know  he  is  a  joke  in  the  country  in  which 
he  lives  ? — He  is  looked  upon  as  a  wild  man." 

The  same  witness  says  with  reference  to  Nally, 
"  Well,  I  do  not  think  any  calm,  reflecting  person 
would  attach  much  importance  to  him."  And  that  is 
the  orator  reported  by  ConstablB  O'Malley  at  meetings 
where  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  spoke,  and  yet  the  vapourings 
of  this  wild  man  were  deemed  of  more  importance  for 
the  purposes  of  The  Times  than  what  he  (Mr.  Davitt) 
said  on  those  occasions.  In  that  manner  the  Govern- 
ment witnesses  answered  rAe  Times' charge  that  not  on 
one  single  occasion  did  they  find  a  speech  directed  to 
diverting  the  people  from  outrage.  Then  they  fonnd 
Constable  O'Malley  again  called  to  give  evidence 
about  the  speeches  of  the  same  important  gentleman, 
P.  J.  Gordon,  and  one  speech  from  John  Hanly,  and  no 
less  than  10  pages  of  the  official  note  were  taken  up 
with  the  speeches  of  those  two  eminent  statesmen,  not 
10  lines  of  which  ever  appeared  in  the  Freeman' s 
Journal  or  anywhere  else,  except  in  Constable 
O'Malley's  phonetic  museum.  But  that  witness  on 
another  occasion  made  some  very  interesting  admis- 
sions, on  page  464  and  following  pages,  to  which  he 
should  direct  their  Lordships'  attention  : — 

"  But  did  you  gather  from  the  speeches  that  the 
speakers  were  apprehending  difficulty  on  opposition  to 
tliem  from  the  Fenians  ? — Yes,  from  the  speeches  I  did. 

"  Very  well,  that  is  all  I  want  to  get.  Now,  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1880,  meeting  at  Abbeyknookmoy, 
you  have  read — at  least  my  learned  friend  Sir  Henry 
James  has  road,  following  your  transcript — another 
speech  of  the  same  Gordon  ? — Yes. 

"  Was  there  a  Father  Eglington  who  spoke  at  that 
meeting  ?— There  was. 


"  Have  you  a  transcript  of  his  speech  ? — I  have  not 
the  transcript. 

"  Why  not  ? — Because  I  was  not  told  to  transcribe 
only  Gordon's  and  Hanly's  speech." 
In  other  words,  Father  Eglington,  who  presided  on 
that  occasion,  strongly  and  unequivocally  denounced 
the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  The  Government  re- 
porter who  was  sent  there  to  report  the  speeches 
deliberately  omitted  reporting  what  he  said,  and  paid 
all  his  attention  to  the  nonsensical  utterances  of  the 
Hanlys  and  the  Gordons.     On  page  465  : — 

"  Now,  I  must  ask  you,  as  this  speech  is  coming, 
did  not  Father  Eglington  at  that  meeting,  held  on  the 
3d  of  October,  1880,  denounce  the  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorres  ? — He  did.  I  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  that.    He  did,  and  by  name  too. 

"  You  were  not  asked  to  transcribe  that  ? — No  per- 
son told  me  what  to  transcribe,  but  I  understood 
these  two  speeches  were  all  that  were  wanted  for 
that  meeting." 

The  speeches  of  Hanly  and  somebody  else  equally   in- 
significant.   Then  on  page  468  : — 

"  On  most  of  these  occasions  were  there  the  parish 
priest  or  the  clergy  on  the  platform  ? — Oh,  most  of 
them,  yes. 

"A  number  of  priests  very  often, is  it  not  so  ? — Some- 
times— very  often  ;  sometimes  there  used  to  be  a  good 
many, nine  or  ten  of  themoften,according  tothe  place. 

"  On  the  platform  ?— Yes. 

"  Is  not  it  the  case  that  at  most  of  these  meetings 
there  were  denunciations  of  crime  and  outrage  ? — It 
is  as  a  rule.     That  is  the  rule. 

"  By  the  priests  and  other  speakers  ? — By  the 
priests  and  other  speakers. 

"  Exhortations  to  the  people  to  be  patient  and 
quiet  and  so  forth  ? — Telling  them  to  commit  no 
crime  ;    it  would  injure  their  cause  to  commit  crime. 

"  To  commit  no  crime;  and  they  would  injure  their 
cause  by  doing  so  ? — Yes.  » 

' '  In  regard  to  these  meetings  you  attended — I  do 
not  expect  you  to  be  able  to  record  in  exact  numbers 
— but  a  great  many  meetings  I  believe  were  held  in 
1882,  1883,  1884,  were  there  not  ?— Yes." 

Then  on  page  469  Bernard  O'Malley  also  says  about 
Scrab  Nally,  "  He  was  just  what  I  would  call  a  free 
lance  at  a  meeting."  "  He  used  to  get  up  on  his 
own  account."  We  have  here  a  refutation  of  Tke 
Times'  charge  that  at  no  meeting  of  the  Land  League 
did  any  one  denounce  outrage  or  warn  the  people 
against  crime.  He  would  leave  The  Times'  witness 
and  would  refer  to  the  Freeman' s  Journal,  which  re- 
ported most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Land  League  meet" 
ings  and  speeches.  It  was  one  of  the  papers 
named  in  the  particulars,  and  he  might  as  well  tell 
their  Lordships  at  once  the  extent  of  what  he  proposed 
to  do  in  that  respect.  He  had  gone  over  the  reports  of 
hundreds  of  Land  League  meetings  from  Irishtown down 
to  1886-7,  and  he  proposed  to  read  from  the  Freeman' s 
Journal  speeches  delivered  every  year  by  nearly  all 
the  persons  charged  there,  and  by  priests  and  others 
who  presided  at  Land  League  meetings,  with  the  view 
of  convincing  their  Lordships  and  the  outside  world 
who  had  read  the  charges  of  The  Times  against  them 
that  there  was   no  grosser,   more  unjust  charge  in  the 
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whole  indictment  of  "  ParneUism  and  Crime  "  than 
that  which  said  that  no  Land  League  speeches  were 
delivered  ;  the  leaders  never  spoke  in  Ireland  to  dis- 
courage the  people  from  outrage  and  crime.  He  would 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  whom  he 
represented  there,  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  men  who 
took  part  in  the  Land  League  movement,  and  on  be- 
half of  his  country,  which  had  been  stigmatized  there 
as  a  country  of  assassins,  to  be  allowed  to  read  those 
extracts.  He  felt  that  next  to  the  infamous  charge 
made  in  the  forged  letters,  no  charge  had  been  made 
so  grave  as  that  charge  repeated  by  the  Attorney. 
General  in  the  plainest  possible  language,  where  be 
said  that  no  single  speech  of  that  character  had  been 
delivered  by  the  people  charged,  and  that  they  made 
no  effort  to  dissuade  the  people  from  crime.  He  would 
ask  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  give  the  completest 
possible  refutation  of  that  charge  made  by  The  Times. 
The  President. — Do  you  mean  that  you  want  to 
add  to  those  reports  of  speeches  which  have  been 
given  in  evidence  ? 
Mr.  Davitt. — I  do,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — I  think  la  strictness  the  evidence 
on  the  subject  is  concluded,  but,  as  you  have  seen,  we 
have  not  stopped  you  in  reading  a  'great  deal  that  has 
not  been  given  in  evidence  ;  but  I  must  ask  you  not 
to  carry  this  further  than  you  can  help.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  every  speech.  I  shall  not  stop  you, 
but  I  hope  you  will  limit  the  number  as  much  as 
possible.  You  speak  as  though  you  were  going  to 
read  hundreds  of  them. 

Mr.  Davitt. — No,  my  Lord  ;  what  I  intend  to  read 
will  be  eon8ned  to  short  extracts  from  the  speeches. 

The  Attorney-General.— So  far  as  Mr.  Davitt 
himself  is  concerned,  I  concur  with  your  Lordships 
that  he  should  read  any  speeches,  but  yoiir  Lordships 
will  remember  that  when  the  other  persons  charged 
were  represented  by  counsel  they  purported  to  pro- 
dace  a  number  of  those  speeches  from  the  Oork  Herald, 
It  was  found  that  the  extracts  were  not  trustworthy, 
and  they  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and,  although  I  think 
it  will  turn  out  that  Mr.  Davitt's  position  would  be 
considerably  different  from  that  of  the  other  persons 
charged,  it  is  rather  a  serious  proposal  which  is  made 
by  Mr.Davitt.  I  only  mention  it  to  your  Lordships,  not 
in  any  way  desiring  to  affect  your  Lordships' judgment. 

The  President  (to  Mr.  Davitt). — As  you  can  see  your- 
self,it  would  be  necessary  toexamlne  the  papers  in  each 
case,  and  go  over  the  speeches  to  see  whether  the  extract 
quoted  gives  a  fair  summary  of  its  whole  contents. 

Mr.  Davitt. — But,  my  Lords,  we  are  held  respon- 
sible for  everything  which  is  eontaiaed  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal  ;  it  is  one  of  the  papers  which  are 
aamed  in  the  particulars. 

The  Attobnet-Genbral. — My  Lords,  we  have  not 
been  allowed  to  refer  to  the  Freeman's  Journal.  Sir 
Charles  Russell  from  the  beginning  objected  to  that. 
Mr.  Davitt  is  for  once — he  is  so  very  seldom — incorrect 
in  saying  that  the  Freeman's  Journal  has  been  treated 
in  this  inquiry  as  an  organ  of  the  League. 


Mr.  Davitt.— All  I  know,  my  Lords,  is  the  particu- 
lars say  this  (reading  fronf  particulars)  : — "  The 
publication  and  dissemination  of  newspaper  and 
other  literature  inciting  to  and  approving  of  sedi- 
tion and  the  commission  of  crimes,  outrages,  boy- 
cotting, and  intimidation,  particularly  the  Irish 
World,  the  Chicago  Citizen,  the  Boston  Pilot, 
the  Freeman's  Journal,"  and  so  on.  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  counsel  representing  The 
Times,  after  what  The  Times  has  done,  would  at 
le&st  allow  me  the  privilege  of  refuting, in  the  names  of 
those  who  joined  the  Land  League,  the  indiscriminate 
charge  made  against  the  Land  League  by  The  Times. 
The  President. — Of  course  that  is  quite  perti- 
nent, but  the  objection  is  that  the  time  for  giving 
evidence  is  past.  I  should  not  strictly  limit  you  on 
that  ground.  I  have  allowed  you  to  put  in  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  which  was  not  given  at  the  proper  time  i 
but  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  examining  all 
these  reports  of  speeches  which  you  now  propose  to 
give — to  reopen  a  large  part  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Am  I   to  understand   that  this   would 
entail  more  labour  on  The  Times  or  more  labour  on  the 
Court  ? 
The  President.— On  both. 

Mr.  Davitt. — If  I  cannot  do  this,  I  simply  put  that 
part  of  my  speech  aside  ;  but  I  think  I  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  the  movement  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
this  act  of  justice.  But  I  refer  The  Times  to  the 
source  from  which  I  got  this  denunciation  of  crime. 

The  President. — Are  they  all  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — A  few  are  from  the  Irish  World  ;  but 
they  are  my  own  speeches. 
The  President.— How  does  that  come  in  ? 
Mr.  Davitt. — Well,  I  have  failed  in  some  instances 
to  trace  my  own  speeches  in  the  Freeman's  Journal. 
I  was  in  prison  part  of  the  time.  But  in  the  Irish 
World  I  have  been  able  to  trace  some  of  my  own 
speeches.  I  may  tell  your  Lordships  that  It  would 
take  at  least  three  hours  to  go  through  them. 

The  Attorney-General.— Mr.  Davitt  has  frankly 
stated  that  some  of  these  extracts  have  come  from  the 
Irish  World. 

Mr.  Davitt.— My  own  speeches.  I  understood  that 
theobjectof rAeyimes  herewasto  assistyourLordships. 
The  President. — Yes  ;but  then  you  mustremember, 
Mr.  Davitt,  that  we  from  the  very  earliest  announced 
our  intention  of  conducting  this  case  on  the  lines  of 
an  ordinary  judicial  investigation,  and  that,  therefore, 
prescribes  certain  rules,  and  I  have  indicated  to  you 
what  the  difficulty  is.  It  would  really  be  a  re- 
opening of  a  large  branch  of  the  case,  and  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time  to  prepare  these  reports 
which  you  propose  to  read. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Yes,  and  lam  perfectly  aware  of  what 
your  Lordships'  position  is  here ,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  make  it  more  irksome  or  laborious  ;  but  I  am  also 
aware  that  there  is  an  outside  public  opinion  that  has 
been  watching   these  proceedings,  and  will  ultimately 
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have  to  pronounce  upon    your    Lordships'    report,    and 

now    The  Times  has  not  the  manliness  to  allow  me 

The  Pbesident. — ^No,  no  ;  I  must  not  allowyou  to 
make  observations  of  that  kind.  There  is  no  question 
of  manliness  in  it.  The  question  is,  who  is  to  guide 
US  ?  I  have  been  very  anxious  indeed  to  be  as  indul- 
gent to  you  as  possible. 

Mr.  Davitt.— Then,  my  Lords,  I  take  those  ob- 
servations as  an  indication  that  I  am  not  to  refute 
this  charge  to  that  extent. 

The  Attobnby-Genbeai.— As  far  as  Mr.  Davitt's 
own  speeches  are  concerned 

Mr.  Davitt.— I  shall  not  read  any  of  them,  my 
Lords. 

Their  Lordships  having  consulted. 

The  Pebsident  said, — Mr.  Davitt,  we  have  con- 
sidered this  matter,  and  you  will  of  course  remember 
that  the  case  has  hitherto  been  conducted  by  counsel 
of  the  highest  position  in  the  profession,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  would  do  and  have  done  everything  which  they 
thought  was  right  to  do  ;  and  they  have  given  evidence 
to  this  effect — totheeffect,you  know,thatyou  are  now 
submitting  to  us,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  you 
might  have  relied  upon  what  they  have  done.  But  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  you  have  assumed  an  in- 
dependent position  throughout  the  inquiry,  and  have 
conducted  the  case  on  your  behalf  for  yourself — as  to 
which  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  case  has 
suffered  much  by  it — but  you  have  allowed  the  strictly 
proper  opportunity  to  go  by  for  introducing  these  re- 
ports of  speeches  which  you  now  desire  to  call  our 
attention  to.  But  we  feel  so  strongly  that  we  ought 
not  to  exclude  from  our  consideration  what  is  un- 
doubtedly relevant — it  it  had  been  dealt  with  at  the 
right  time — and,  notwithstanding  the  great  incon- 
venience it  will  Impose  upon  us  and  upon  others,  we 
will  allow  you  to  read  these  extracts,  but  it  will  be 
necessary,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
given  for  the  Attorney-General  to  verify  them  in  order 
that  consultations  may  be  made  and  any  qualifying 
passages  may  be  also  brought  to  our  notice.  Of  course 
yon  are  going  to  refer  to  the  sources  of  your  informa- 
tion, and  of  course  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  the 
Attorney-General  referring  to  those  sourees  in  order 
to  see  what  qualiiBcations  there  may  be. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Very  well,  my  Lords,  I  feel  the  con- 
cession which  your  Lordships  have  made,  and  I  feel 
called  upon  to  make  a  concession,  which  is  this.  In- 
stead of  reading  from  this  mass  of  speeches,  I  will 
mention  the  meeting  and  the  date  at  which  a  denun- 
ciation of  outrage  took  place. 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — Now  that  you  have  gone  so  far,  I 
would  rather  that  you  should  read  the  passages  you 
have  selected. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— In  order  of  date,  I 
tope. 

Mr.  Davitt.— Yes. 

Mr.  Davitt  was  then  proceeding  to  put  in  several 
speeches  which,  he  stated,  had  been  delivered  by  him 
during  1879  and  1880,  and  which  he  had  obtained  from 


a  large  volume  of  printed  speeches  which  had  been 
used  at  the  State  trials  in  Dublin  in  1881,  when 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  he  should  wish 
their  Lordships  to  ask  Mr.  Davitt  whether  these 
speeches  had  been  identified  with  the  reports  which 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  from  which  they  professed 
to  have  been  takeu. 

Mr.  Davitt. — No  ;  I  candidly  state  that  I  have  not 
compared  these  speeches  with  the  reports  in  the  news- 
papers. I  believe,  however,  that  they  were  carefully 
compared  at  the  time  of  the  State  trials  in  1881. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  do  not  think  that  they 
were  put  in  evidence  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Davitt. — If  the  Attorney-General  thinks  that 
it  is  unfair  that  I  should  use  them,  I  will  not  do  so. 

The  Attorney-Gbheeal. — I  made  use  of  no  such 
expression.  I  should  wish  them  to  be  identified,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Davitt.— I  have  had  no  assistance  in  this  case 
from  a  lawyer  or  anybody  else,  and  I  thought  that 
I  could  avail  myself  of  these  speeches. 

The  Attorney-Genbrai,.— As  far  as  you  can, 
certainly. 

Mr.  Davitt  referred  to  another  speech,  when 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal  said  that  he  could  not  find 
the  speech  in  the  volume. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  the  Attorney-General 
searched  through  the  volume, 

Mr.  Davitt  said  that  if  they  were  to  go  on  in  this 
way  it  would  take  him  a  fortnight  to  get  the  speeches 
in.  He  would,  therefore,  only  put  in  his  own  speeches, 
which  were  few  in  number,  and  would  not  take  long 
to  read.  He  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  a  number  of 
extracts  from  his  speeches,  which  had-  already  been  put 
in,  and  which  appear  in  the  official  notes.  He  said 
that  he  went  to  America  in  1880,  and  was  present  at 
the  Irish-American  demonstration,  St.  Louis,  which 
was  held  on  the  23d  of  August  in  that  year.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  at  that  demonstration  he  said  the 
practical  question  of  the  agitation  was,  "  How  shall 
we  abolish  the  landlords,  and  what  shall  we  put  in 
their  places  ?  (Cries  of  '  Shoot  them.')  No  ;  that 
was  not  the  remedy.  He  did  not  believe  in  shooting 
them— he  would,  instead,  shoot  the  system.  Shooting 
the  landlords  would  not  settle  the  question."  At  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Land  League  in  the  Botanic- 
hall,  East  Broadway,  New  York,  in  his  speech  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Irish  World  of  October  30,  1880,  he 
said  : — 

"  We  have  condemned  from  the  beginning  outrages 
against  landlords.  Such  acts,  instead  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  have  the 
opposite  effect.  It  is  the  system  that  is  evil  in  its 
nature.  It  is  the  system  which  is  responsible,  and  not 
the  landlords  ;  and  it  is  the  system  that  we  must 
destroy,  I  am  in  favour  of  shooting  landlordism  instead 
of  the  landlords." 

He  returned  to  Ireland  in  November,  1880,  and  he  de- 
livered several  other  speeches  to  a  similar  effect, 
which  had  already  been  put  in  and  commented  upon , 
He   then  came  to  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Irish 
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Parliamentary  party  in  February,  1881,  which  was  to 
this  effect  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen,— At  a  moment  when  too  many 
acts  of  the  Irish  Executive  abrogate  the  law  and  tend 
to  drive  you  from  positions  of  constitutional  action 
the  reign  of  force  has  been  inaugurated  against  us,  as 
your  representatives  here,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  proposal  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  and 
legitimate  procedure  of  Parliament,  and  to  suppress  at 
a  stroke  the  liberties  of  our  country,  has  imposed  upon 
us  duties  from  which  we  could  not  shrink.  Strictly 
and  admittedly  confining  ourselves  within  the  rules 
and  laws  of  Parliamentary  action,  we  resisted  those 
flagrant,  proceedings.  Only  by  resorting  to  open  ille- 
gality could  our  efforts  be  defeated.  On  Wednesday, 
in  violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Parliament, 
the  voice  of  the  Irish  representatives  was  arbitrarily 
silenced,  not  to  facilitate  any  effort  of  useful  legis- 
lation for  the  English  -people,  which  has  always  re- 
ceived onr  advocacy  and  sdpport,  but  in  order  that  a 
Coercion  Act  for  Ireland  might  be  forced  through  the 
Legislature.  Last  evening  we  35,  your  representatives, 
for  claiming  our  rights  within  the  rules  and  precedents 
of  this  assembly,  were  removed  by  force  from  the 
Chamber,  and  a  scene  recalling  the  worst  days  of  the 
Stuarts  disgraced  the  records  -of  Parliament.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  our  enforced  absence  tcrush  through 
the  House  resolutions  which  were  designed  against 
Ireland,. which  vest  in  an  individual  autocratic  power, 
and  deprive  us,  as  your  representatives,  of  all  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  action  or  speech.  In  the  midst  of 
such  proceedings,  the  news  which  reaches  us  from  Ire- 
land daily  grows  in  gravity.  Meetings  are  illegally 
suppressed,  arrests  are  arbitrarily  made.  Yesterday  a 
man  well  known  to  us  and  to  many  of  you  during 
these  recent  events  as  the  counsellor  of  tolerance,  re- 
straint, and  prudence  has  been  seized  without  warning 
and  flung  back  into  the  horrors  of  penal  servitude. 
Fellow-countrymen,  we  adjure  you  in  the  midst  of 
these  trials  and  provocations  to  maintain  the  noble 
attitude  that  has  already  assisted  your  ultimate  victory, 
to  reject  every  temptation  to  conflict,  disorder,  and 
crime,  and  not  to  be  terrorj.zed  by  the  brief  reign  of 
despotism.  If  you  be  true  to  yourselves,  your  triumph 
is  certain.  To  our  countrymen  in  Great  'Britain  we 
appeal  to  frustrate  all  endeavours  to  excite  enmity 
between  them  and  their  English  fellow-citizens,  among 
whom  many  generous  voices  are  even  now  raised  on 
our  behalf.  Fellow-countrymen,  in  discharge  of  our 
duties  here  our  attitude  and  our  actions  have  been 
and  shall  be  in  every  instance  guided  by  consideration 
for  your  interests.  We  ask  you,  by  your  orderly  self- 
restraint,  your  unshaken  organization,  your  determined 
perseverance,  to  strengthen  our  hands  in  the  struggle 
we  are  maintaining. ' ' 

That  manifesto,  which  was  signed  by  Mr.  Pamell  and 
a  number  of  others  of  the  Irish  members,  charged  or 
not  charged,  gave  an  important  warning  by  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  to  the  Whole  of  the  Irish  people 
against  engaging  in  outrages  or  in  unconstitutional 
action.  Then,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Manchester  on 
the  22d  of  May,  1882,  after  his  release  from  prison, 
he  said  : — 

"It  is  heartrending  to  think  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  excesses  of  the  past  year,  the  cause  of  justice 
would  by  this  time  have  triumphed,  and  Ireland 
would  stand  to-day  in  the  position  of  a  victor  in  her 
own    cause,  and   in  th^t  of  humanity  also.    Had  the 


promptings  of  revenge  not  frustrated  ^the  plans  of  thej 
Land  League,  Irish  landlordism  could  no  more  have; 
withstood  the  forces  that  our  plan  of  action  had! 
arrayed  against  it  than  could  a  rotten  hulk,  riggedi 
with  matchbox  spars  and  tissue  paper  sails,  bear  up' 
against  the.fury  of  an  equinoctial  gale.  As  for  the  other 
class  of  outrages  that  have  stained  the  record  of  onri 
country  during  the  same  period,  no  language  is  suffiv 
ciently  strong  with  which  to  reprobate  'and  condemn 
them.  As  to  the  indivi;}uals  who  perpetrate  these 
horrible  brutalities,  whether  actuated  by  'the  incom-; 
prehensible  motive  that  could  prompt  a  tenant-farmer! 
to  perform  them,  or  by  the  worst  design  that  would' 
incite  the  degraded  instruments  of  Irish  landlordism; 
to  their  perpetration  for  the  purpose  of  bringing odiunt 
upon  the  cause  of  Irish  land  reform,  no  difference  of 
opinion  can  exist  in  Ireland  or  in  England  as  to  the 
punishment  which  such  crimes  deserve.  The  wretch 
who  is  capable  of  such  monstrous  barbarity  towards  a 
dumb  and  inoffensive  beast  places  himself  beyond  the 
pale  of  human  sympathy,  and  merits  beingbrandedwith 
some  indelible  mark  of  popularexecrationthat  should 
point  him  out  for  ever  to  his  fellow-man  as  infamous 
and  detestable.  Let  outrage  cease  in  Ireland,  let  no 
suspicion  of  sympathy  on  your  part  here  in  England  be 
made  to  arise  at  any  act,  great  or  small,  that  seeks 
justification  from  past  events  in  the  hietory  of  our 
country,  and  rely  upon  success." 

Then,  at  a  meeting  at  Wexford,  which  was  reported  in: 
United  Ireland  of   November  14,   1884,  he  had  said  :— 

"Then,  when  cool  heads  and  a  persevering  spirit 
were  alone  required  to  secure  the  conditions  ofunques- 
tionable  success,  the  Government  was  afforded  a  pre- 
text to  swoop  down  upon  our  ranks  and  snatch  Irish 
landlordism  for  a  time  at'. least  fromits  merited  doom. 
How  was  it  enabled  to  do  this  ?  By  the  wild  impulses 
of  revenge  giving  it  the  pretext  it  required.  I  con- 
tend that  every  shot  fired  previous  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Laud  League  passed  clean  through  the  body  of 
that  organization  ere  reaching  that  of  the  landlord, 
agent,  or  land-grabber,  and  that  every  murder  that  has 
taken  place  since  that  event  has  put  an  additional 
nail  in  thecoffin  of  the  Land  League.  This  is  the  force 
which  has  suppressed  the  Laud  League — the  feeling  of 
revenge  on  the  part  of  reckless  men  overcoming  that 
of  calm  and  persevering  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Land  League,  held  in 
Dublin  in  February,  1886,  he  had  said  : — 

"  And  now,  with  reference  to  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  chairman's  address  here  to-day — the  agrarian  crimes 
that  have  been  recently  committed  in  parts  of  Ireland 
— he  would  wish  to  offer  a  few  observations.  They 
read  of  these  outrages  with  sorrow,  frequently  with 
shame,  and  while  no  one  could  fairly  accuse  this 
organization  or  any  one  here  to-day,  or  any  one 
present  to-day,  or  any  one  absent,  that  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  National  cause  with  ever 
having  encouraged  the  commission  of  outrage,  and 
while  he  was  sure  no  such  imputation  could  be  cast  on 
himself,  he  said  here  to-day  what  he  had  often  re- 
peated before — that  while  he  deprecated  all  these 
outrages,  and  advised  his  countrymen  to  avoid  them, 
they  were  all  referable,  every  one  of  them,  whether 
venial  or  atrocious,  to  an  infamous  system  that 
had  been  the  parent  of  crime  and  outrage  and, 
murder  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  this' 
country." 
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His  next  and  last  quotation  on  the  head  of  this  charge 
would  be  from  The  Times  of  November  22,  1886  :— 

"  We  hare  received  the  following  telegram  throagh 
Keuter's  Agency  :— 

"  Me.  Michael  Davitt. 

"  New  York,  Nov.  21. 
"  It  is  reported  from  Detroit  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt  believe  that  a  conspiracy  is  on  foot  to 
murder  him  owing  to  his  having  opposed  the   measures 
of  the  Eossa  faction." 

He  thought  that  he  had  read  enough  of  his  own 
speeches  to  show  that  the  allegation  of'  The  Times 
that  the  persons  charged  had  not  uttered  one  single 
speech  denouncing  crime  and  outrage  was  absolutely 
without  foundation  and  had  been  completely  disproved. 
Those  who  had  instructed  the  Attorney-General  to 
make  that  charge  had  deliberately  overlooked  num- 
bers of  speeches  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  and  National  League  movements  had  carefully 
warned  the  people  against  the  commission  of  crime 
and  outrage,  and  that  those  who  committed  such 
crimes  and  outrages  were  enemies  of  the  cause  which 
they  were  engaged  in  advocating.  He  did  not  deny 
that  those  who  had  been  prominent  and  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Land  League  movement  had  occa- 
sionally used  expressions  that  were  reprehensible,  if 
the  words  were  to  be  interpreted  apart  from  the 
speaker  and  his  reputation  as  a  public  man.  But  those 
faults  were  the  result  rather  of  fluency  of  speech  and 
of  fervour  of  imagination  than  of  any  real  desire  to 
urge  the  people  to  the  commission  of  acts  which  they 
knew  could  only  weaken  the  popular  cause.  Many  of 
the  speakers,  moreover,  were  young  and  ambitious 
orators,  who  got  up  and  addressed  meetings  without  pre- 
yious  preparation.  Mr.  Farnell  had  said  in  his  evidence 
that  he  had  delivered  over  500  speeches  inside  and 
outside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  of  all  those 
speeches  not  20  had  been  quoted  from  by  the  counsel 
for  The  Times  in  support  of  the  charges  which  he  had 
brought  against  Mr.  Parnell.  He  himself  had  prob- 
ably delivered  more  than  1,000  speeches  in  Ire- 
land, in  this  country,  and  in  America,  and  yet 
he  was  safe  in  saying  that  not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  those  speeches  had  been  adduced  against  him. 
The  same  remark  applied  to  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Biggar,  Dr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had  all 
made  numerous  speeches  in  the  course  of  their  poli- 
tical career.  He  hoped  that  public  men  ought  not  to 
be  condemnedand  branded  as  having  constantly  incited 
people  to  breaches  of  the  law  because  in  one  or  two 
per  cent,  of  their  speeches  they  might  have  used  ex- 
pressions that  were  reprehensible.  This  was  not  the 
only  occasion  when  in  times  of  political  excitement 
public  speakers  and  public  writers  had  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  That  tendency  was  common 
to  every  nation,  but  particularly  to  peoples  who  suffer 
wrong  and  injustice,  and  who  felt  keenly  upon  sub- 
jects that  were  dear  to  them.  These  circumstances 
were  justly  and  wisely  considered   when  philosophic 


criticism  was  afterwards  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
words  and  acts  of  such  periods  and  circumstances,  and 
judgment  was  always  pronounced  in  the  light  of 
reason,  allowance,  and  extenuation.  As  so  much 
had  been  sought  to  be  proved  by  The  Times  from  the 
speeches  that  had  been  brought  under  their  Lordships' 
notice,  he  might  be  permitted  to  strengthen  the  arga- 
ment  with  a  few  samples  of  the  oratory  of  even  the 
recent  past,  in  which  crimes  of  the  most  reprehensible 
character  were  sought  to  be  attributed  as  effects  of 
the  language  of  eminent  men.  In  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  April,  1867,  it  was  charged  against  Mr. 
John  Bright  that  he  had  used  "  language  as  atrocious 
as  ever  disgraced  O'Connell  in  his  worst  days.  In  a 
letter  to  some  political  friend  at  Exeter  he  had  the 
malignity  to  insinuate  that  if  Ireland  were  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  us  all  would  be  at  once  chan'ged. 
Justice  trould  be  done, or  the  landlords  would  be  exter- 
minated by  the  vengeance  of  the  people."  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had  charged  Serjeant  Heron, 
who  had  some  time  previously  stood  as  the  Government 
candidate  for  Tipperary,  with  having  promulgated  doc- 
trines of  revolution  and  of  confiscation,  and  with  having 
posed  before  the  people  of  Tipperary  as  a  Fenian. 
In  1879  he  was  arrested  and  charged  in  Sligo  with 
having  made  a  speech  alleged  to  be  seditious  and  with 
having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  set  class  against  class 
in  Ireland;  buttheToryGovernmentof  the  day  abandoned 
the  prosecution.  Was  it  not  a  fair  inference  for  him 
to  draw  from  this  that  his  speech  at  the  Gurteen  meet- 
ing in  denunciation  of  landlords,  the  speech  in  respect 
of  which  the  charge  was  made,  could  not  be  proved  by 
the  Crown  to  be  illegal?  Months  then  rolled  by,  dur- 
ing vhich  the  organization  of  the  Land  League  was 
perfected,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Irish  race  joining 
it.  The  House  of  Lords,  in  its  never-failing  folly, 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  League  by  rejecting  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill.  Then,  once  again 
the  Castle  tried  its  hand  at  a  prosecution,  and  the  law 
of  conspiracy  was  brought  into  request  against  Mr. 
Parnell  and  others,  whom  it  was  sought  to  make  re- 
sponsible for  the  language  of  "  Scrab  "  Nally  and  P. 
J.  Gordon.  The  State  trial  occupied  17  days  ;  the 
composition  of  the  jury  had  been  carefully  scrutinized 
in  the  interests  of  the  prosecution,  but  in  the  end  ten 
out  of  12  of  the  jurors  were  in  favour  of  an  acquittal. 
Thus  in  those  early  days  the  Land  League  underwent 
these  tests  and  was  not  condemned.  What  conclusion 
were  the  leaders  to  draw  except  that  the  organization 
was  legal  ?  Subsequently  came  the  promise  of  re- 
medial legislation  from  the  Government,  coupled, 
however,  once  more  with  a  determination  to  resort  to 
the  hateful  policy  of  coercion.  The  League,  which 
had  taught  Imperial  statesmen  their  duty,  was  to  be 
suppressed  and  its  leaders  were  to  be  imprisoned  with- 
out trial,  under  the  harsh  rule  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
This  surely  was  converting  law  into  anarchy  and  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  future  violence  and  disorder.  In  sup- 
port of  this  contention  he  would  refer  their  Lordships 
to  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  B.  Churchill  in  Man- 
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Chester  in  January,  1882.    lo   that  speech  the  noble 
lord   charged   the   Government  with  responsibility  for 
the  disturbance   that  was  seen  in  Ireland,  and  for  his 
own  part  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  that  what- 
ever miglit  be  the  subsequent  record  of  those  who  ad- 
ministered th6  Government  of  that  day,  to  their  short- 
sighted policy   and  neglect   of  the  warnings  of    Mr. 
Parnell  the  unhappy  events  that  followed  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  so  much  had  been  heard  in  that  Court, 
must    be    ascribed.     Seven   years    elapsed,    and    time 
calmed  down  the   passions  of  the  Irish  peasantry.    A 
policy  of  conciliation   was  inaugurated,   accompanied 
by  expressions  of   goodwill,  and  was  accepted  gladly 
by  the    Irish  people,  who  forgot  that  the   same  hands 
that    offered   the  gift  had   turned   the   keys  of    Irish 
prison    doors    upon  1,000   leaders  of  the  League   only 
seven  years  before.    But  what  was  the  reward  in  store 
for  those  who   thus  showed  themselves  ready  to  forget 
past  wrongs  ?    Their  reward  was  this,  that  the  law  of 
the  land  was  again  set  aside,  and  an  exceptional  Oourt^ 
constituted  in  order  to  enable  a  newspaper  to  fulminate 
charges  against   them — charges   which,  if   believed  to 
be  true  by  the  law  advisers   of  the  Crown,  should  have 
been  made  the   subject  of  ordinary  criminal  prosecu- 
tion.    What  was  really  his   offence  ?    If  the  proposal 
to  root  out  Irish  landlordism  was  a  criminal  design,  if 
it  was  a  scheme"  of  a  revolutionary  character,  fraught 
with  terrible  consequences,"  he  claimed  that  the  Go- 
vernment   to    which    the   Attorney-General    belonged 
shared  his   culpability.    Every  Tory   who    had  given 
support  to  Lord   Ashbourne's  Act  was  his  ally,  for  the 
object  of  that  Act  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  League 
programme     in    1879 — viz.,    the    substitution    of    the 
tenant  for  the   landlord  as  owner  of  the  soil.    To  de- 
fend the  outrages  that  had  been  committed  in  the  last 
ten  years  was  far  from  his  purpose,  but  his  contention 
was   that  these    occurrences  were   incidental    to    the 
land  system  of   Ireland.     Over  and  over  again  had  a 
recrudescence  of  crime  been  seen  in  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  landlord  power,  and 
he  asked  the   Court  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  such 
crime  on  the  land  system.    To  blame  the  agitators  on 
the   side   of   the  people   was  an  easy  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  but  one   that  would  not  weigh  with  reason- 
able, impartial  persons.     The   feelings   of  resentment 
and  the  passions   of  a  people  suffering  from  what  they 
deemed  injustice   could  noc   be  thus  easily  accounted 
for.    As  Lord  John   Russell  had  said,  "  Nothing  can 
be  more  false  than  to  maintain   that  agitators  can  ex- 
cite a  people  without  cause  to  tumultuous  and  seditious 
practices."    He  maintained  that  the   teaching  of  the 
Land  League  had  been  beneficial  to  Ireland  and  that 
if  the    Land    League's    Parliamentary    programme    of 
1880    had    been    accepted    by    the    Government,    the 
country  would  not  have  witnessed  the  disturbance  and 
violence   of  that  and   subsequent  years.     It  would  not 
be  denied  that   the   agrarian   legislation   of  1881  was 
the  result  of  the  movement  begun  bythe  Land  League. 
The  Bill  then   introduced,  however,  was   insufficient, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  it  could  not 


be  a  final  settlement  of  the  'question.  On  the  eve  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  Land  Act  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  pub" 
lished  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  they  urged 
that  there  should  be  earnest  and  thorough  reforms,  de- 
precated all  faltering  legislation,  and  expressed  their 
confidence  that  a  Land  Bill,  framed  on  the  principles 
of  justice,  would  be  a  signal  for  peace  and  security 
amongst  all  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishops 
warned  the  Government  that  a  disregard  of  this  advice 
might  have  disastrous  consequences.  He  held  that  if 
the  advice  had  been  taken  and  if  the  Act  of  1881  had 
been  framed  so  as  to  meet  fully  the  real  needs  of  the 
time,  tranquillity  would  have  been  insured  and  their 
Lordships  would  not  now  be  presiding  at  that  inquiry. 
But,  imperfect  as  the  Land^ct  was,  in  many  ways 
it  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  To  render  it  more 
effective  by  the  introduction  of  amendments  was  Mr. 
Pamell's  earnest  desire,  and  after  the  first  reading  of 
the  measure  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
of  the  Land  League  and  placed  his  views  before  the 
assembled  members.  Some  of  them,  including  him- 
self, differed  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  that  occasion, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better,  in  the  interests  of 
Ireland  and  of  peace, to  stand  out  fora  complete  and  final 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  based  on  the  League 
programme  of  1880.  He  proposed  to  read  some  speeches 
delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  order  to  show  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  and  the  members  of  the  League,  taken 
collectively,  were  anxious  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
peace  in  Ireland  and  to  make  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment a  better  measure,  in  default  of  a  Bill  that 
would  effect  a  final  settlement.  On  Thursday,  April 
21,  1881,  Mr.  Parnell  called  a  Land  League  conven- 
tion m  Dublin  and  delivered  an  address,  (The  report 
of  the    proceedings   was  then  read  by  Mr.   Davitt.) 

The  President. — I  do  not  think  that  we  get  any 
assistance  from  this. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  will  not  pur- 
sue it.  All  that  he  had  wished  had  been  to  show  that, 
while  the  measure  introduced  by  the  Government 
was  not  all  that  men  conversant  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
land thought  should  have  been  brought  forward,  never- 
theless Mr.  Parnell  had  honestly  endeavoured  to  make 
the  Bill  such  a  measure  as  would  quiet  down  the 
country  by  protecting  the  tenantry  against  eviction 
and  thus  removing  all  temptation  to  violence  and 
crime.  He  had  been  going  to  observe  that  about  this 
time  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  had  been 
arrested  ;  Mr.  A.  Kettle  had  been  also  arrested,  and 
several  other  men  well  known  in  Ireland  bythe  people 
had  been  imprisoned  without  trial ;  the  Land  Act  had 
become  law  in  the  Session  of  1881  ;  the  amendments 
which  Mr.  Pamell's  party  had  brought  forward  had 
been  nearly  all  rejected,  especially  one  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy.  The  clause 
known  under  that  name  had  been  inserted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  action  had  led  to  a  great  deal  of  discontent  ever 
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sines  in  Ireland.  Their  contention  was  that  if  the 
tenants'  improvements  had  been  protected,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  desired,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
discontent  and  annoyance  would  have  been  saved 
to  Ireland.  This  rejection  of  the  Healy  clause  by  the 
House  of  Lords  had  meant  that  the  tenants  were  to 
continue  to  pay  the  old  rents  known  as  rack-rents  for  a 
long  time  instead  of  being  protected  from  the  exactions 
of  the  landlords.  Then  in  September,  1881,  there  had 
been  a  second  Land  League  Convention,  Mr.  Parnell 
presiding,  at  which  1,000  or  2,000  delegates  had  been 
present,  the  speeches  being  reported  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  September  16,  1881.  He  had  intended  to 
read  the  proceedings,  but  after  the  observations  of  his 
Lordship  he  would  only  observe  that  on  that  occasion 
Mr.  Parnell  had  wanted  a  number  of  test  cases  to  be 
brought  before  the  Land  Courts.  It  had  been  contended 
by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  witness-box,  and  by  counsel  on 
his  behalf ,  that  if  this  principle  of  test  cases  had  been 
carried  out  a  great  deal  of  discontent  would  have  been 
saved,  and  the  country  to  that  extent  quieted  down. 
There  was  one  expression  in  one  speech  at  that  second 
convention  to  which,  withtheir  Lordships'  permission, 
he  would  refer,  and  that  was  where  Mr.  Parnell  had 
said  that  since  his  return  to  Ireland  his  hands  had  been 
full  of  matters  which  required  immediate  attention  in 
connexion  with  the  Land  League  central  offices.  As  their 
Lordships  wers  aware,  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  arrested 
very  shortly  after  this  convention  and  sent  to  Kil- 
mainham.  As  those  words  showed, it  was  evident  that 
there  were  many  things  in  theLand  League  which  Mr. 
Parnell  had  thought  needed  looking  into,  and  for  his 
own  part  he  was  sure  that  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  been 
arrested  at  that  time  those  irregularities  would  have 
been  eliminated,  and  Mr.  Parnell's  strong  directing 
mind  would  have  prevented  any  one  in  the  name  of  the 
Land  League,  anyone  employed  by  the  League,  or  any 
organizer  from  any  resort  to  illegal  action.  He  now 
ca,m6  to  the  No-rent  Manifesto.  The  arrest  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  colleagues  after  that  convention  had 
been  considered  a  very  high-handed  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  Ireland.  The  immediate  re- 
gponsepfMr.  Parnell  had  been  the  No-rent  Manifesto, 
which  was  sent  out  from  Eilmainham-  His  own  name 
had  -been  attached  to  it,  and  the'  only  concern  that 
that  had  ever  given  him  was  that  he  had  given  his 
word  to  the  Governor  of  Portland  Prison,  where  be 
was  at  the  time,  when  the  Governor  had  granted  him 
the  privilege  of  writing,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
send  out  any  written  matter  except  through  the  hands 
of  the  Governor.  For  this  reason  he  had  felt  called 
upon  to  say  that  he  had  not  signed  any  such  document. 
Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the 
Land  League,  and  a  personal  friend  of  his  own,  had 
undertaken  the  responsibility  of  attaching  his  name  to 
the  document.  It  had  been  insinuated,  he  believed, 
in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  and  elsewhere  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  attached  his  name  to  the  document.  It 
had  not  been  Mr.  Parnell  but  Mr.  T.  Brennan  who  had 
done  so.    Mr.  Parnell  had  always  avowed  in  the  wit- 


ness-box his  willingness  to  undertake  all  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  No-rent  Manifesto,  and  so,  he  was 
sure,  would  all  the  others.  It  might  have  been  a  wise 
or  it  might  have  been  a  foolish  act,  but  Mr.  Parnell 
had  been  imprisoned  without  constitutional  trialj  and 
the  No-rent  Manifesto  was  his  response  to  that  impri- 
sonment, the  response  of  the  Government,  again,  being 
the  immediate  suppression  of  the  League.  He  now 
came  in  order  of  date  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 
Only  one  of  these  ladies  had  presented  herself  befora 
their  Lordships,  and  had  denied  upon  oath  the  charges 
and  imputations  which  had  been  made  against  her  by 
The  Times.  Having  himself  been  in  prison  at  the 
time, he  could  not  speak  with  great  accuracy  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  but  in  the  JVew 
York  World  of  June,  1882,  there  had  been  a  report 
of  an  interview  with  him  which  had  been  frequently 
referred  to  and  which  had  been  published  in  Cashman's 
book.  With  reference  to  this,  he  was  not  responsible 
for  Cashman's  book,  which  had  been  written  while  he 
himself  was  in  Portland  Prison  and  had  been  subsequently 
published  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  in  1884, 
and  in  it  had  been  published  that  interview  of  his  own 
given  to  the  New  York  Daily  World  in  1882.  He  had 
not  been  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  book 
or  what  it  said  ;  for  the  interview  he  was  responsible. 
In  that  interview  he  had  given  the  following  account 
of  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  as 
reported  to  him  : — 

"  The  Ladies'  Land  League  was  started  in  this 
country  first  by  Miss  Fanny  Parnell.  I  liked  the  idea 
so  much  that  when  I  went  to  Ireland  I  talked  it  over 
with  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  of  the  others,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  called  to  discuss  it.  In  order  to  attend  that 
meeting  Miss  Anna  Parnell  came  to  Dublin,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Ladies'  Land  League  was  organized. 
This  was  done  the  day  before  my  arrest,  and  I  laughed  as 
I  j  ourney ed  to  Portland  when  I  thought  of  what  a  power 
had  been  raised  up  for  Mr.  Forster  to  grapple  with. 
There  were  two  objects  in- view  when  this  branch  of  the 
League  was  established.  First,  it  would  be  the  medium 
for  all  kinds  of  charity,  would  support  the  evicted 
tenants,  and  relieve  all  cases  of  distress  ;  and  second, 
it  would  keep  up  a  semblance  of  organization  during 
the  attempted  repression  which  I  saw  was  coming.  I 
did  not  believe  that  the  English  Government  would  sit 
down  quietly  under  the  failure  of  the  State  trials,  and 
I  wafited  to  have  some  power  in  existence  which 
could  defy  them.  The  Ladies'  Land  League  was  tho- 
roughly successful  in  both  objects,  and  to  them  is  due 
the  credit  of  saving  the  Land  League  and  banishing 
Mr.  Forster  from  Ireland.  The  ofiicers  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  are  ; — President,  Mrs.  Dean,  the  aunt 
of  John  Dillon  ;  treasurers,  Mrs.  Maloney  and  Miss 
O'Leary  ;  secretaries,  Miss  Atma  Parnell,  Miss  Lynch, 
and  Miss  Stritch.  This  forms  the  executive.  There 
is  a  corps  of  organizers,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Moore, 
an  American  ;  Miss  Reynolds,  Miss  O'Connor,  the 
sister  of  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Yates.  There  is  a 
reserve  of  21  ladies  who  are  prepared  to  take  the  place 
of  any  of  the  principal  organizers  who  are  in  prison. 
They  have  elaborated  the  most  perfect  system  that  can 
be  imagined.  They  have  an  enormous  book  which  they 
call  the  '  Book  of  Kells,'  after  an  ancient  manuscripi 
history  of  Ireland.    This  is  a  register  containing  ln< 
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formation  about  all  parts  of  Ireland  as  collected  by 
the  branches  and  collated  in  the  central  office.  In  it 
there  is  a  record  of  every  estate,  the  number  of  tenants, 
rents  paid,  the  Government  valuation,  the  spirit  and 
financial  condition  of  the  people,  the  standing  of  the 
people  towards  the  Land  League,  the  number  of  people 
who  have  paid  rent,  the  number  of  evictions  which  have 
taken  place  and  the  number  pending,  the  character  of 
the  landlord,  of  the  agent  if  there  be  one,  and  of  the 
constabulary.  In  fact,  it  would  be  excessively  di6B- 
cult  to  say  what  is  not  in  that  book.  Every  week  re- 
'  ports  come  in  from  every  part  of  Ireland  which  are  at 
once  condensed  and  put  into  this  book.  This  is  the 
chief  work  in  the  central  office. 

"  When  a  notice  is  received  from  a  branch  of  a 
threatened  eviction  the  work  outside  begins.  One  of 
the  ladies  goesdown  to  the  place  provided  with  money 
for  assistance.  If  possible  a  wooden  house  is  sent  from 
Dublin  and  erected  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  tenants  to  move  into  at  once,  the  object  being 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  turned  out  of  one  place  they 
go  into  another.  If  the  people  desire  to  fight  tie  land- 
lords upon  any  legal  grievance  they  may  have,  or  if 
they  wish  to  prosecute  the  evicting  officers  for  damage 
to  stock  or  furniture,  in  either  event  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  furnishes  the  necessary  money,  and  instructs 
its  solicitors  to  manage  the  case.  The  Ladies'  Land 
League  has  organized  branches  in  every  county  in  Ire- 
land, and  these  branches  supply  information  and  col- 
lect funds.  An  exceedingly  important  Work  has  re- 
cently been  begun  by  Miss  Parnell  and  Miss  Lynch. 
They  have  organized  clubs  of  boys,  calling  the  clubs 
after  some  prominent  member  of  the  organization. 
These  clubs  meet  once  a  week,  and  have  the  history 
of  Ireland  read  to  them.  Yoa  do  not,  perhaps,  see  the 
importance  of  this.  But  the  English  Government  has 
discouraged  the  teaching  of  Irish  historyin  the  schools 
and  colleges  to  that  extent  that  few  young  Irishmen 
know  much'about  it.  Now,  the  Ladies'  Land  League 
has  resolved  that  this  state  of  things  shall  not  con- 
tinue, and  that  the  next  generation  of  Irishmen  shall 
know  something  about theirowncountry.  This  workhas 
spread  into  England,  and  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
London  (by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sullivan),  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  otherplaces.  The  executive  of 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  meets  once  a  week,  and  the 
reports  prepared  by  it  reach  the  public  through  the 
public  Press." 

He  must  say  here  that  it  was  only  fair  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Brenhan  for  him  to  say  that  they 
had  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  ;  perhaps  they  had  not  had  the  same  idea 
of  the  ladies'  judgment  which  he  himself  held.  He 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  there  was  an  item  in  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  audit  representing  a  deficit  of  £70,000  for 
the  Ladies'  Land  League,  but  he  would  say  that  the 
statement  of  accounts  had  been  read  in  1882,  and  this 
sum  of  money  accounted  for  to  the  public  in  that  year. 
After  the  interview  with  Miss  Anna  Parnell,  in  1882, 
he  had  lost  sight  of  that  lady.  In  this  connexion  a 
documenthad  been  produced,  in  the  evidence  of  Inspec- 
tor M'Ardle,  which  was  claimed  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  Ladies'  Land  League  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  people  at  evictions  ;  it  had  been  stated  that  it 
had  been  found  in  the  house  of  one  Michael  Coghlan. 
With  their  Lordships'  permission  he  would  end  his 
remarks  upon  the  Ladies'  Land  League  by  reading  that 


extract.  (Mr.  Davitt  then  read  the  document  headed 
"  Instructions  as  to  Procedure  in  cases  of  Evictions," 
which  has  already  teen  printed  in  evidence.)  Con- 
tinuing, he  said  that  he  would  now  deal  specifically 
with  the  alleged  connexion  of  the  Land  League  with 
outrage.  He  had  intended  to  ask  their  Lordships'  per- 
mission to  read  from  several  acknowledged  authorities 
on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  agrarian  crime  of  all 
kinds  had  been  the  result  directly  of  the  enforcement 
of  landlord  rights,  and  that  to  this  had  been  due  the 
responsibility  for  crime  which  The  Times  had  charged 
upon  the  Land  League.  But  Sir  C.  Russell  had  quoted 
somewhat  liberally  from  many  writers,  mainly  Eng- 
lish, in  support  of  that  contention,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  read  the  extracts  which  he  had  prepared 
from  Sir  G.  CSmewall  Lewis,  the  report  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  and  several  other  works.  He  would  only 
ask  permission  to  read  one  article,  or  a  portion  of  one 
article,  from  The  Times  of  Londoh,  which  he  contended 
made  his  case  complete  in  this  connexion.  The  article 
was  published  on  May  30,  1850,  and  was  in  the  fol- 
owing  terms  :— ■ 

"  A  nrurder  committed  in  England  is  evidence  only 
of  individual  depravity — exciting  mere  horror  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  they  read  the  details  of  the 
crime.  But  in  Ireland  murder  is  but  too  often  a  proof 
of  some  great  social  disease — of  some  terrible  and 
widespread  mischief  whichisundermiuing  the  strength 
of  society  itself — portending  anarchy  and  all  the  terror 
and  misery  with  which  anarchy  is  inevitably  attended; 
and  thus  not  only  exciting  horror  at  the  crime  itself, 
but  also  raising  most  painful  emotions  of  alarm  for 
the  future  safety  oE  the  social  and  political  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Mau- 
leverer  is  a  crime  of  this  description.  It  is  the 
hideous  result  of  some  most  fearful  wrong.  Such  an 
event  is,  indeed,  a  warning  that  we  '  should  put  onr 
house  in  order.'  In  broad  day,  almost  within  sight  and 
hearing  of  a  village  consisting  of  16  cottages,  on  the 
public  highway,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  car-driver, 
Mr.  Mauleverer  was  set  upon  and  murdered." 

Mr.  Mauleverer  had  been  an  agent,  he  thought,  in 
Armagh.  He  would  now  pass  over  some  remarks  which 
were  not  germane  to  the  subject,  and  go  on  with  the 
following  words  of  the  article  :  — 

"  When,  however,  heaocepts  the  property  he  accepts 
it  with  all  its  difficulties,  whether  pecuniary  or 
moral  ;  and  if  he  takes  the  advantage  resulting  from 
it  he  becomes  bound  to  the  performance  of  the  duties, 
however  onerous,  attaching  also  to  it.  If  he  declares 
himself  unable  to  perform  these,  society  ought  then 
to  step  in  and,  by  the  fiat  of  its  will,  cut  the  knot 
which  the  unlucky  proprietor  is  unable  to  solve." 
In  another  portion  of  the  article  The  Times  said  :— 

"In  the  days  of  forty-shilling  voters,  the  multi- 
plication of  small  voters  was  supposed  to  be  a  politi- 
cal advantage,  and  rents  in  arrear  were  useful  as 
means  of  coercion.  The  political  necessity  has  ceased, 
but  the  crowded  tenantry  remains.  The  result  of  this 
condition  of  things,  combined  with  the  ordinary  habits 
of  Irish  proprietors,  brings  before  us  a  reality  which 
no  ideal  story  ever  equalled  in  the  misery  and  crime 
belonging  to  it.  In  this  c^se  an  agent  is  employed  to 
deal  with  the  tenants  and  rule  the  estate.  The  pro- 
prietors, living  at  a  distance,  carefully  avoid  witness- 
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ing  the  misery  which  is  the  heritage  of  their  tenants. 
They  count  upon  a  ceitain  income  from  their  estate. 
They  pay  a  man  to  undergo  the  pain  of  collecting  it, 
shutting  their  own  eyes  and  ears  to  everything  but  his 
representations.  The  agent  is  bound  to  produce  so 
much,  and  this  necessity  of  his  condition  in  time 
hardens  the  nature  of  him  who  undertakes  the  employ- 
ment. The  tenantry  cannot  excite  his  sympathy,  no 
matter  what  may  he  the  tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
they  relate.  His  own  fortunes  depend  uponhis  shutting 
np  his  heart  as  regards  them.  Towards  others  he  is 
often  gentle,  htmiane,  and  even  actively  beneficent. 
The  consequences  are  often  terrible.  The  murder  of 
Mr.  Mauleverer  naturally  excites  in  every  man's  mind 
horror,  alarm,  and  indignation.  But  that  valley  beheld 
not  long  before  a  still  deeper  tragedy — woe  unutter- 
able ;  and  yet  for  the  acts  which  led  to  this  more  ex- 
tensive suffering  the  law  has  provided  no  punishment, 
and  even  the  voice  of  society  is  mute.  The  tenantry, 
long  in  arrear,  were  to  be  evicted.  They  were  no 
longer  useful  as  political  too]s,hut  were  the  wretched, 
profitless  descendants  of  those  who  had  figured  pro- 
bably as  voters, but  whose  children  only  encumber  the 
land.  Mr.  Mauleverer,  who  was  evidently  an  active 
agent,  pursued  with  undeviating  sternness  the  old 
course  of  distraint  and  eviction  against  these  tenants. 
One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Coroner  stated, 
'  There  were  a  great  many  ejectments  and  notices  to 
quit  served  by  the  deceased  on  the  lands  over  which 
deceased  was  the  agent.  As  near  as  I  can  compute, 
there  were  of  ejectments  and  notices  to  quit  200  in 
all.  These  were  ejectments  brought  to  evict  the  in- 
terests of  a  middleman  whose  lease  was  dropped.' 
Of  the  consequences  that  followed  this  last  proceed- 
ing the  Coroner  himself  gives  the  history.  One  house 
was  pulled  down  ;  but  when  the  hardened  instruments 
of  this  reckless  pursuit  of  a  sordid  interest  came  to 
the  second  doomed  dwelling  the  sight  of  nine  help- 
less, innocent,  and  most  unhappy  babes  met  their  eyes 
— they,  even  they,  felt  some  touch  of  humanity,  and 
turned  from  their  horrid  task  appalled,  if  not  softened, 
by  the  unspeakable  woe  which  that  scene  disclosed. 
The  plain  statement  of  the  Sheriff  suggests,  by  its 
pregnant  brevity,  a  volume  of  preceding  cruelty.  The 
scene  '  was  such  as  to  uuman  not  only  the  Sheriff,  but 
the  oldest  and  most  unfeeling  of  his  oificers.'  A 
hardened  sheriff's  officer,  seeing  actually  before  him 
the  misery  he  was  bade  to  inflict,  shrank  in  horror 
from  the  deed,  which  the  distant  proprietor  permitted, 
if  he  did  not  in  fact  command  it  to  be  performed. 
The  Coroner  is  evidently  startled  by  this  unwonted 
exhibition  of  feeling — so  petrifying  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  duty  to  which  these  men  are  accustomed. 
But— 

"  '  The  deepest  ico  that  ever  froze 

"  '  Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close. 

"  '  The  living  spring  lies  quick  below, 

"  '  Still  flows,  and  ne'er  will  cease  to  flow.'  " 
The  Coroner  who  tells  the  tale  of  Mr.  Mauleverer's 
conduct  to  the  poor  widow  who  asked  to  be  allowed 
the  right  to  cut  turf,  brings  it  forward  to  prove  the 
kind  nature  of  the  deceased.  But  to  our  mind  it 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  The  course  of  Mr. 
Mauleverer's  life  had  plainly  deadened  all  his  sympathy 
with  any  person  who  came  to  him  in  the  character  of 
a  tenant.  With  respect  to  them  a  stern  inflexible 
necessity — the  necessity  of  furnishing  so  much  rent  to 
his  employer— checked,  subdued,  and,  at  length, 
eradicated  all  human  sympathy  ;  and  that  which, 
because  it  might  do  good  to  a  poor  afSicted  tenant,  he 


with  a  '  malediction  '  refused  her,  he  flung  with 
reckless  indifference  into  the  hands  of  the  hotel- 
keeper,  M'Donnell.  The  whole  scene,  as  it  actually 
occurred,  is  sad  and  awful,  and  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten  in  that  neighbourhood.  Twenty  minutes 
after  he  had  cursed  the  wretched  widow,  who  offered 
him  her  last  penny  for  the  boon  she  sought,  he  was  a 
corpse.  A  compunctious  visiting,  indeed, seems  to  have 
immediately  followed  Lis  brutality,  and  there  was 
shame  in  his  heart  when  he  threw  the  handful  of  bog 
tickets  to  the  hotelkeeper,  saying,  '  Give  these  to 
whom  you  like  ;  if  you  get  money  for  them  so  much 
the  better— if  not,  it  is  no  matter.'  If  we  turn  now 
to  those  who  suffer  under  this  system,  our  wonder  at 
this  dreadful  tale  will  cease,  but  our  horror  and  our 
shame  will  be  but  the  more  intense.  The  judgment 
of  evictions  to  a  tenantry  of  this  description,  is  in 
many  cases,  a  judgment  of  death." 

The  origin  of  that  statement  had  been  wrongly 
attributed  to'  an  eminent  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  he  declared  that  an  eviction  notice  was  virtu- 
ally a  sentence  of  death.     The  article  continued  :— 

"  By  his  holding  the  peasant  lives  ;  his  potato 
plot  maintains  him  and  his  family — wretchedly,  in- 
deed ;  but  miserable  as  the  pittance  is  on  which  he 
lives,  it  is  derived  from  his  holding.  To  that  holding 
he  clings  with  desperate  tenacity,  and  lest  he  should 
be  evicted  he  will  promise  anything.  The  unfortunate 
man  can  find  no  farmer  near  in  want  of  hands  and 
ready  to  give  wages.  The  grave  or  the  workhouse  is 
now  his  only  alternative — and  this  alternative  has 
only  of  late  years  been  offered  him.  What,  we  ask, 
are  likely,  to  be  the  feelings  of  a  man  cast  into  the 
road  with  his  wife  and  wailing  children  around  him, 
without  shelter,  without  food,  without  hope  ?  Burning 
indignation  is  in  his  heart — ignorant  and  mad  with 
desperate  recklessness,  he  turns  in  his  anger  upon  the 
direct  instrument  of  his  misery.  If  that  instrument 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  the  duties  of  his 
harsh  oiBce  adds  bitter  insult  to  the  injury,  which  by 
itself  is  too  much  for  poor  human  nature  to  bear — if 
rude  curses  attend  deadly  wrong,  can  we  wonder  at 
the  wild  torrent  uf  vengean«e  and  of  hate  which  bears 
away  before  it  all  thoughts  of  duty  and  obedience  ? — 
ought  we  to  be  startled  if  before  it  lie  prostrate  all 
fear  of  doing  evil,  all  thoughts  of  the  terrible  luture, 
and  the  consequence  that  must  inevitably  follow  the 
breach  of  that  law  which  bids  us  do  no  murder  ? 
Kevenge  weaves  for  itself  a  fatal  web  of  sophistry, 
and  eagerly  listens  to  any  suggestion  which  gives  to 
the  gratification  of  its  passion  and  hate  the  character 
of  that  wild  justice  which  was  long  since  declared  to 
be  the  slave's  sole  protection.  Such  are  the  facts 
which  this  awful  deed  has  brought  clearly  before  us. 
And  IS  not  society  called  upon  under  such  circum- 
stance to  step  in  and  consider  the  abuse  of  those 
rights  of  property  which  society  has  created  for  the 
benefit  of  all  ?  Are  we  to  stand  by  with  folded  hands 
looking  on  in  mute  despair  as  if  these  events  were  an 
inevitable  necessity — an  evil  beyond  the  reach  of  law 
or  of  public  opinion  ?  Surely  we  are  not  justified  in 
adopting  any  such  listless  course.  If  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  in  maintaining  the  rights  which  the  law 
has  given  them,  thus  recklessly  inflict  misery  with- 
out stint  upon  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  peasantry 
— if  they  say  that  without  the  perpetration  of  bar- 
barities that  would  disgrace  a  Turkish  Pasha  their 
rents  cannot  be  collected — if  they  are  to  bring  in  the 
attorney  multiplying  process,  and  with  process  mul- 
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tiplying  costs,  and  reducing  the  peasantry  to  a  hopeless 
slavery — and  if  they  are  thus  to  convert  the  country 
into  a  battle-field  for  the  landlords  and  process- 
servers,  and  sheriffs  and  sheriffs'  officers,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  furious  peasantry  and  banded  assassins 
on  the  other,  then  we  say  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  Legislature  boldly  to  interfere,  and  either  to 
enforce  upon  the  present  landlords  the  duties,  while 
it  maintains  the  rights,  of  property,  or  to  create  a  new 
landed  proprietary,  whose  intelligence^  and  wealth 
will  enable  them  to  secure  the  peace  of  society,  and 
tHus  lay  the  sure  foundations  of  national  prosperity." 
He  did  not  know  any  language  that  he  could  use  in 
explanation  of  the  crimes  that  were  attributed  to  the 
teaching  and  work  of  the  Land  League  that  could  so 
clearly,  so  feelingly,  and  so  unanswerably  refute  the 
allegation  of  The  Tim^s  as  the  language  he  had 
quoted  from  The  Times  itself.  Those  words,  so 
oreditable  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  their 
author,  were  written  in  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  had 
called  "  the  occasional  lucid  moments"  of  this 
journal.  They  remained  on  record  as  a  proof  that 
the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  murder,  arose  in  Ireland, 
according  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  law  of  a  system,which  meant 
in  its  judgments  a  sentence  of  death.  The  state  of 
things  so  powerfully  and  eloquently  portrayed  in 
this  leading  article  was  no  novelty  in  1860  in  Ire- 
land. These  conditions  did  not  unhappily  vanish  from 
the  social  life  of  Ireland  with  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Mauleverer.  Every  incident  dwelt  upon  so  graphi- 
cally by  The  Times,  as  combining  to  drive  the  hapless 
victim  of  a  heartless  landlordism  to  despair  and 
revenge, was  found  connected  with  and  surrounding  the 
story  of  nearly  every  agrarian  crime  that  had  left  its 
crimson  record  upon  Irish  rural  life  from  1850  down 
to  the  day  when  The  Times  launched  its  forged  letters 
and  malignant  charges  against  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people.  There  were  during  those  years,  and  there 
were  still,"  proprietors  living  at  a  distance  witnessing 
the  misery,  which  was  the  heritage  of  their  tenants." 
There  were  agents  whose  "  fortunes,"  in  the  words 
of  The  Tinges,  "  depend  on  their  shutting  up  their 
hearts  "  towards  the  tenants.  Clearances  and  evic- 
tions had  been  witnessed  in  thousands  of  instances 
between  1850  and  1887.  Eviction  meant  to  the  aver- 
age Irish  peasant  of  to-day  all  that  The  Times  de- 
scribed it  as  including  inhuman  suffering  40  years  ago, 
save  where  some  pittance  of  relief  or  shelter  was 
afforded  by  the  Land  League  outside  the  debasing 
workhouse.  Homes  were  blotted  out,  because,  as 
The  TiTnes  put  it,  *'  society  has  provided  no 
punishment "  for  the  acts  which  provoke  the  retaliation 
of  murder.  It  was  against  a  system  guilty  of  these 
acts  that  the  Land  League  combined  the  Irish  race. 
It  was  to  accomplish  that  wbichThe  Times  aBrmed  was 
the  duty  of  society  that  the  League  sprang  into  exist- 
ence ;  for  no  truer  summary  of  Land  League  princi- 
ples could  be  enunciated  than  that  contained  in  the 
concluding  words  of  that  article.  The  plan  of  Par- 
liamentary reform  issued  by  the  Land  League  in  1880 
showed  that  even  at  that   early  stage  of  the  agitation 


the  leaders  were  willing  to  buy  out  the  old  proprie- 
tors at  20  years'  purchase  in  order  to  create  a  new 
system  that  would  be  .free  from  the  crimes  and 
miseries  engeiidered ,  by  the  old  ;  and  although  the 
precise  plan  then  put  forward  was  not  accepted  by 
the  Government,  the  leading  features  of  succeeding 
land  legislation  could  be  recognized  in  those  pro- 
posals of  1880.  Nor  would  it  weaken  the  force  of  his 
coatention  for  the  accusers  to  dwell  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  some  of  the  worst  of  the  deeds  included 
in  the  investigation  were  committed  shortly  before 
and  immediately  following  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 
The  rejection  of  the  Compensation  Bill  by  the  House 
of  Lords  had  been  testified  to  as  one  of  the  calamitous 
events  of  1880.  It  took  from  tenants  in  arrear  the 
hope  of  being  secured  against  eviction  until  a  good 
season  or  a  Land  Bill  came  to  their  assistance.  Mr. 
Forster,  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  affirmed  more  than 
once  that  he  introduced  that  Bill  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  disturbance  and  disorder  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  a  winter  during  which  more  than  one 
agrarian  crime  occurred.  In  the  Fortnightly  Review 
of  July,  1881,  the  editor  of  that  journal  wrote  as 
follows  on  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords 

The  President. — Beally,  we  cannot  have  what  the 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  says. 

Mr.  Davitt.— Very  well,  my  Lords,  I  will  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  it.  It  would  be  urged, 
no  doubt,  in  support  of  The  Timet'  case  that  outrage, 
which  might  be  attributable  to  previous  tyranny  on 
th^  part  of  unjust  landlords,  could  not  be  chargeable 
to  the  same  cause  after  the  landlord  had  ceased  to 
possess  the  power  of  arbitrary  rack-renting  and  evic- 
tion. That,  however,  was  a  fallacy.  It  might  be 
true  that  the  Act  of  1881  proposed  to  curtail  the 
powers  of  the  landlords  to  this  extent  ;  but  it  had 
been  proved  by  time  and  experience  that  years  had 
had  to  elapse  before  the  protection  of  the  Act  could 
be  actually  given  to  even  one-third  of  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland.  He  had  striven  to  prove  from  the  testimony 
of  recorded  facts  that  agrarian  murders  owed  their 
origin  to  the  conditions  under  which  land  had  been 
held  in  Ireland.  The  persons  and  authorities  he  bad 
quoted  were  nearly  all  English,  the  chief  being  The 
Times  itself.  No  scientific  theory  had  ever  been 
established  on  the  ground  of  the  observed  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  that  was  subject  to  demon- 
stration as  clearly  and  convincingly  as  the  assertion 
that  agrarian  murders  in  Ireland  had  been  incidental 
to  the  system  of  landlordism  in  that  country.  If  their 
frequency  began  only  with  the  Land  League  and 
ceased  when  it  was  suppressed,  there  would  be  plau- 
sible ground  for  the  imputation  of  The  Times  ;  but 
when  there  were  traces  in  the  pages  of  every  year's 
history,  backwards  for  generations,  of  landlord  and 
tenant  strife,  the  same  in  motive  and  execution,  alike 
in  the  hateful  character  of  the  "  wild  justice  and 
revenge,"  no  other  conclusion  could  be  fairly  or 
justly  come  tu  than  that  the  agrarian  murders  between 
1878  and  1887  were  instigated  by  the  same  causes, 
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passions,  and  objects  which  produced  exactly  similar 
crimes  between  1878  and  1868,  and  that  their  only 
relation  to  the  League  was  that  of  coincidence.  He 
had  intended  to  put  in  other  authorities  in  support  of 
this  view,  but  in  deference  to  their  Lordships  he 
would  not  do  so  now.  He  would,  however,  read 
another  short  extract  from  The  Times  on  the  murder 
of  the  agent  Mauleverer.  This  article  appeared  on 
June  5,  1850,  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  the  brother 
of  the  murdered  agent  addressed  to  The  Times  de- 
nouncing its  language  of  May  30.  In  that  article  the 
editor  said  : — 

"Whatever  we  added  was  in  the  way  of  comment, 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  system  out  of  which  this 
and  so  many  other  catastrophes  have  arisen.  Our 
comments  might  not  be  agreeable  to  the  friends  or  the 
employers  of  the  murdered  man,  but  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  population  is  one  of  '  fearful 
wrong,'  that  these  murders  are  its  '  hideous  results,' 
that  every  fresh  occurrence  of  this  sort,  while  it 
'  naturally  excites  in  every  man's  mind  horror,  alarm, 
and  indignation,'  should  also  direct  our  attention  to 
'  the  still  deeper  tragedies  '  done  in  the  name  of  law, 
we  must  still  be  permitted  to  think  and  to  say . " 
The  article  concluded  with  these  words  :— 

"  Itisfarfrom  oar  intention  to  palliate  a  murder  on 
the  ground  that  the  administrator  of  an  oppressive 
system  had  used  harsh  and  brutal  language  to  its 
victims,  but  we  must  say  that  if  Mr.  Billing  Mau- 
leverer wished  to  clear  his  brother's  memory  from  this 
charge,  he  ought  to  have  shown  by  iis  letter  that  he 
knew  the  difference  between  fair  language  and  foul, 
which  he  evidently  does  not.  As  it  is,  his  own  tone 
renders  it  only  too  conceivable  that  his  brother  might 
have  occasionally  added  asperities  of  language  to  the 
inhumanities  of  the  law." 

Inhumanities  of  the  law  !  He  thanked  The  Times  for 
that  expression.  It  truly  described  in  four  words  the 
true  character  of  the  law  which  had  sustained  Irish 
landlordism  in  its  infamous  effects  on  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  which  had  begotten  all  the  bloodshed 
and  crime  that  had  dogged  the  footsteps  of  that 
system  from  its  introduction  until  the  present  day. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  the  Court's  reassembling, 

Mr.  Davitt  continued  his  address.  He  observed 
that  the  allegation  that  the  Land  League  was  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  purpose  of  reaching  certain  ends  by  a 
policy  of  criminal  violence,  including  murder,  was  a 
charge  in  keeping  with  the  forgery  of  the  letters, 
which  were  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Mr. 
Pamell  to  be  the  abettor  of  assassination.  It  was  a 
charge  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  spirit  in  which 
The  Times  had  for  years  pursued  the  exponents  of 
Irish  national  sentiment.  Where  in  this  inquiry  had 
the  evidence  been  produced  to  substantiate  this  in- 
famous allegation  ?  It  was  true  that  certain  witnesses 
had  been  brought  forward,  not  to  prove,  but  to  allege, 
that  they  were  either  cognizant  of  payment  having 
been  made  by  members  of  some  branch  to  themselves 
for  firing  at  persons,  or  they  heard  that  such  payment 
had  been  intended  to  be  made.  Their  Lordships  had 
heard   and  seen  those    witnesses.     Buckley— the    ex- 


Militiaman— rthe  man  who  set  up  a  stone  as  a  target 
at  which  to  practise  his  revolver  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  Roche,  which  murder  practice  took  place 
in  a  field  close  to  the  police  barracks,  as  proved  by 
the  witness  O'Connor— Buckley,  the  hero  of  some  12 
convictions  as  a  malefactor,  and  the  ruffian  who 
attacked  and  robbed  his  own  mother 

SiE  H.  Jambs  asked  what  evidence  there  was  of  a 
dozen  convictions  against  this  man. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  he  would  withdraw  the  words  "  a 
dozen,"  and  say  numerous  convictions.  In  every  par- 
ticular Buckley  was  a  worthy  witness  for  The  Times. 
Then  there  was  lago  or  Igo,  who  confessed  to  follow- 
ing outrage  as  a  business  or  recreation,  charging  him- 
self in  that  Court  with  having  made  a  false  attack 
upon  a  man  for  whose  death  the  police,  who  knew  Igo 
well,  and  gave  him  money,  suspected  a  man  who, 
unlike  Igo,  had  fled  the  country.  Then  there  was 
Colman,  of  Mayo,  the  friend  of  Inspector  Ball,  the 
man  who  confessed  to  the  ruin  of  a  young  woman— 
the  man  believed  in  Mayo  to  have  been  the  author, 
together  with  his  police  paymasters,  of  the  vile 
Crossmolina  murder  conspiracy.  Next  they  had  Delaney 
— the  confessed  assassin,  the  convicted  highway  robber, 
the  man  whom  a  Dublin  jury  declared  by  special 
resolution  to  be  unworthy  of  belief  on  his  oath,  and 
J^he  Times  expected  that  this  accomplished  scoundrel 
would  be  credited  in  that  Court,  despite  his  record, 
because  he  testified  against  Patrick  Egan  and  Thomas 
Brennan,  who  were  absent  and  unable  personally  to 
refute  his  assertions.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
defence  had  produced  witnesses  to  the  facts  stated, 
who  were  named  in  some  cases  by  the  informers, 
and  they  asked  their  Lordships  to  note  the  contrast 
between  The  Times'  clients  and  these  witnesses  with 
everything  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  testimony  of  men.  It  had  beSn  abundantly 
shown  by  the  witnesses  and  by  Sir  C.  Kussell  how 
grotesquely  monstrous  those  charges  of  murder  and 
outrage  as  an  alleged  policy  were  against  men  in  Mr. 
Paruell's  position.  He  would  try  to  put  the  absurdity 
of  the  allegation  in  another  light.  Supposing  for  a 
moment  that  such  had  been  the  plan  of  action  of  the 
League,  that  they  were  setting  to  work  to  win  Irish 
independence  by  moonlighting  in  Kerry,  by  assassina'- 
tion  in  Dublin,  and  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite  in 
Loudon— supposing  for  argument's  sake  that  they  had 
been  criminal,enough  and  idiotic  enough  to  form  and 
to  carry  out  such  a  programme,  what  could  they  not 
have  done  with  the  influence  and  the  means  which  the 
Land  League  possessed  ?  The  League  numbered  close 
on  a  million  of  members— the  world  over— in  Ireland, 
Great  Britain,  the  tJnited  States,  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa.  These  members  placed  at  their  disposal 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  They  had 
full  and  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Pamell.  His  in- 
fluence, not  only  with  actual  Land  Leaguers,  but  with 
millions  of  the  Irish  race  outside  their  organization, 
was  doubtless  greater  than  any  man  had  exercised  over 
Iriehmen  since  tbe  leadeteliip  of  O'CoimeU.    If  The 
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Times'  allegation  could  possibly  be  true — if  it  could 
be  their  policy  to  frighten  and  maim  and  kill  persons 
in  order  to  obtain  an  Irish  Republic,  what  could  they 
not  have  done  with  the  means  at  their  disposal  ?  The 
Attorney-General  had  proved  by  his  witnesses  that  69 
persons  were  named  or  denounced  at  League  meetings 
during  the  time  covered  by  this  investigation.  Of 
these  nine  only  were  subsequently  outraged  or  injured, 
and  of  this  number  there  were  three  murdered.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  seek  to  minimize  the 
crimes  thus  perpetrated,  nor  in  any  way  to  defend 
any  one  who  might  have  been  really  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  killing  and  maiming 
of  even  Dne  of  these  people.  But  adding  to  this 
number  the  63  or  64  more  homicide^  that  had  un- 
happily occurred  in  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years, 
what  did  this  amount  of  crime  prove  ?  Deplorable  as 
was  even  one  single  murder  in  any  country,  what  did 
this  record  of  crime  prove,  when  looked  at  calmly  and 
philosophically,  against  the  Land  League,  Ireland,  or 
the  Irish  people  ?  He  had  carefully  gone  over  the 
official  returns  of  serious  crime  for  England  and  Wales 
and  for  London  separately  for  the  same  period  covered 
by  the  charges  against  the  Land  League — from  1878  to 
1887 — and  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed,  for  the  sake 
of  the  character  of  the  Irish  people,  which  was 
assailed  in  their  persons,  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  records  of  the  two  countries. 

The  President. — Where  do  yon  get  your  figures 
from  ?  • 

Mr.  Davitt  said  that  he  took  them  from  the  official 
Government  returns,  the  judicial  statistics  of  crime  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  London,  whose  population 
approximated  to  that  of  Ireland,  there  had  been  111 
persons  over  one  year  of  age  and  347  infants  killed 
feloniously,  or  a  total  of  458  murders'  committed  in 
that  city  during  the  same  number  of  years.  The  find- 
ings by  coroners'  juries  were  557  murders  of  both 
classes — namely,  persons  over  and  persons  under  one 
year  old.  During  the  same  period — 1878  to  1887 — 
there  were  67  attempts  to  murder  and  1,332  cases  of 
shooting  at,  wdunding,  and  attempts  to  do  bodily 
harm,  while  there  were  926  cases  of  manslaughter. 
In  England  and  Wales  this  was  the  record  of  similar 
crimes  for  a  similar  period.  There  were  804  murders 
of  persons  over  one  year  old  and  778  murders  of 
persons  under  that  age,  or  a  total  of  1,582  murders. 
In  both  classes  of  murder  there  were  findings  of 
coroners'  juries  to  that  effect  in  1,755  cases.  The 
number  of  attempts  to  murder  were  655  and  of  shoot- 
ing at,  wounding,  and  attempting  to  do  bodily  harm 
7,057,  while  there  were  2,487  cases  of  manslaughter. 
There  were  many  services  which,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  thai  Commission  would  render  to  the  cause 
of  ultimate  peace  and  amity  between  the  Irish 
people  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  which  were 
not  in  the  minds  of  Houston  or  Pigott  when  this  con- 
spiracy was  hatched.  If  time  proved  their  Lordships' 
labours  to  have  that  happy  result,  he  was  confident 
that  the  application  and  patience' with  which  theinquiry 


had  been  borne  would  be  remembered  only  with  satis- 
faction by  every  member  of  the  Court.  This  Commis- 
sion would,  he  hoped,  draw  the  attention  of  the  peopla 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  real  source  of  agrarian  crime" 
in  Ireland,  and  if  it  succeeded  in  doing  that  the  fate' 
of  Irish  landlordism  was  sealed.  The  Times,  of 
course,  contended  that  the  agrarian  outrages  of  thai 
last  ten  years  were  dne  entirely  to  the  infiuence  of 
the  League.  The  defence,  on  the  contrary,  asserted, 
and  called  upon  the  facts  of  history  and  the  testimony 
of  Parliamentary  reports  to  sustain  their  assertion, 
that  the  crimes  and  outrages  of  the  Land  League 
period  were  similar  in  character  and  the  same  in 
origin  as  those  crimes  which  bad  been  all  but 
continuously  occurring  from  the  days  of  Whiteboyism 
to  their  own.  Proof  upon  proof  had  been  adduced! 
by  Sir  C.  Eussell  in  support  of  that  contention, 
and  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  counties  inr 
eluded  in  the  purview  of  this  investigation  had 
given  similar  testimony  from  their  own  knowledge,, 
from  tradition,  and  from  general  popular  belief.  It 
was  also  the  recorded  conviction  of  eminent  unpre-, 
judiced  writers,  from  some  of  whom  Sir  Charles  had 
quoted,  that  to  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  exists 
ing  in  Ireland — to  the  frequency  of  the  work  of  evic- 
tion— was  due  the  prevalence  of  this  unhappy  species 
of  crime.  Lord  John  Kussell,  in  a  speech  to  be  found 
in  Vol.  II.,  page  13,  of  his  speeches  and  despatches, 
observed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of 
the  Irish  people  which  forbade  hope  that  the  evils  of 
their  condition  could  be  successfully  met  and  over- 
come. He  went  on  to  say  that  they  could  have  nothing 
firm,  nothing  stable,  that  they  could  ^hope  for  no  per- 
manent improvement  unless  they  acted  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  should  carry  with  them  the  good  will  and  tho 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people.  The  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,"  said, 
at  page  125,  in  referring  to  the  shooting  of  Irish  land- 
lords and  to  other  forms  of  agrarian  crime  : — "  These 
barbarous  distempers  had  their  origin  in  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Ireland  and  in  the  modes  of  its  occupation  !; 
the  soil  has  become  divided  into  allotments,  held  by. 
pauper  tenants,  and  at  exorbitant  rents,  and  by  a  class 
of  middlemen  who  were  necessitous  and  mere  traderSi 
in  land."  One  of  the  many  charges  which  The  Timeii 
had  brought  against  him  (Mr.  Davitt)  was,he  admitted,^ 
conditionally  proved,  but  not  at  all  proved  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  thing  had  been  magnified  and  nus-, 
represented.  That  boycotting  had  been  advocated  on 
various  occasions  by  him  he  had  not  denied.  But  he, 
had  denied, and  all  the  witnesses  called  for  the  defence 
had  denied,that  the  boycotting  which  was  recommended 
at  some  League  public  meetings  and  at  branches  was 
that  which  The  Times  alleged  led  to  and  resulted  io; 
personal  intimidation  and  injury  to  the  individual. 
The  contention  of  their  evidence  was  that  those  per- 
sons charged  who  made  speeches  in  which  boycotting 
was  advocated  specified  clearly  in  qualifying  worda; 
that  what  they  urged  upon  their  hearers  was  a  shunning 
of  I  or  having  no  dealings  or   intercourse  with  each 
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persons  as  went  contrary  to  the  public  feeling  of  the 
place  by  taking  land  out  of  which  eome  one  might 
have  been  evicted,  or  by  kindred  obnoxious  conduct. 
It  might  or  might  not  be  the  reading  of  the  law  that 
words  which  were  spoken  and  were  intended  to  be 
literally  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  by  the  audience  spoken  to,  were  held  to  be  in- 
citations  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  if  such  a  result 
followed  in  apparent  relative  sequence.  If  A  declared, 
in  the  hearing  of  B,  C,  and  D,  that  E  had  robbed  a 
poor-box  and  deserved  to  be  "put  in  Coventry  " — that 
was  to  be  socially  ostracized  ;  and  if,  after  this  de- 
nunckition,  B,  C,  and  D  individually  or  by  consent 
should  set  fire  to  B's  house — he  did  not  know  enough 
of  law  to  enable  him  to  say  how  much  of  legal  guilt, 
if  any,  A  would  incur.  But  if  the  robbing  of  poor- 
boxes  had  been  a  common  practice  in  the  place 
inhabited  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  if  the  houses  of 
the  thieves  had  been  invariably  set  on  fire  before  A 
had  ever  recommended  "  Coventry  "  as  a  sign  of 
popular  reprobation,  he  might  be  wrong,  but  he  was 
of  opinion  that  A's  action  should  not  be  considered 
as  inciting  or  contributing  to  illegality  in  the 
hypothetical  instance  he  had  given.  The  evidence 
for  the  defence  had  shown  that  the  boycotting 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  weapon  of  the  Land  League, 
was  not  advocated  as  a  means  of  personal  injury  or 
intimidation,  but  as  embodying  the  popular  sense  of 
shutting  out  from  the  services  of  mutual  association 
persons  who,  instead  of  being  neighbourly  or  of  a 
community  of  feeling  with  their  fellows,  acted  in- 
juriously or  treacherously  to  what  were  considered 
public  interests.  The  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  boycotting  of  Mr. 
Hegarty,  of  Millstreet,  for  instance,  led  directly  to  the 
subsequent  alleged  attempts  upon  his  life.  But  in 
taking  this  line  The  Tiines  had  attempted  to  prove 
too  much,  and  had,  therefore,  failed  to  make  good  its 
original  charge.  If  the  boycotting  of  Hegarty  did,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  form  part  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted when  he  was  fired  at,  then  those  who  suggested 
or  advocated  the  boycotting  in  the  first  instance  would 
be  legally  amenable  tor  the  more  serious  offence.  It 
was,  of  course,  probable  that  an  institution  which 
might  never  have  been  intended  to  work  personal  injury 
to  any  one  did  eventually, under  the  influence  of  certain 
or  unforeseen  circumstaTicos,  work  ruin  to  many.  But 
that  did  not  prove  the  criminal  character  of  such  in- 
stitution, or  that  its  origin  was  not  conceived  in 
motives  of  general  good  rather  than  for  parposes  of 
personal  injury.  To  sustain  this  argument  he  wished 
to  quote  from  an  article  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  December,l886, though  he  did  not 
on  any  account  accept  the  learned  Judge's  facts  or  the 
arguments  which  he  drew  from  facts.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  said  : — 

"  Boycotting  is  only  a  modem  application  of  the 
eld  Roman  ignis  et  aqua  interdictio,  and  is  very  like 
the  weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict  by 
whici  the  Church  of  Rome  was  able  practically  to 


govern  a  great  part  of  the  world,  till  the  terrors  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict  were  destroyed  by  the 
decay  of  faith  in  their  importance;  It  must  also  bo 
remarked  that  the  process  of  boycotting  is  particu- 
larly dangerous  because  it  is  so  plausible,  so  quiet, 
so  closely  allied  with  moral  feeling,  and  so  readily 
capable  of  being  represented  as  a  mere  exponent 
of  it  and  legitimate  vent  for  it.  The  mere  act 
of  shunning  a  man,  of  refusing  to  deal  with  him, 
of  not  taking  his  land,  or  the  like,  in  no  way 
shocks  or  scandalizes  any  one.  Nothing  in  itself, 
and  if  it  stands  alone,  can  be  more  natural  and 
harmless.  Human  life  could  not  go  on  at  all  if 
all  of  us  were  not  at  liberty  in  a  certain  sense  to 
boycott  each  other,  to  cease  to  associate  with  people 
whom  we  do  not  for  any  reason  like,  to  cease  to  do 
business  with  people  with  whom  for  any  reason,  good 
or  bad,  we  prefer  not  to  do  business— in  a  word,  to 
regulate  all  the  course  of  our  lives  and  of  out  inter- 
course with  others  according  to  our  o  wn  will  and  pleasure . 
To  resent  what  you  regard  as  harsh  conduct  in  a  land- 
lord in  evicting  a  tenant,  or  as  meanness  in  a  tenant 
who  plays  into  his  hand  by  taking  the  farm  from 
which  the  tenant  has  been  evicted,  by  refusing  to  have 
any  dealings  with  either,  may  be  wise  or  foolish, 
right  or  wrong  if  it  is  a  mere  individual  act,  the  bond 
fide  result  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the  person  who 
does  it.  The  transition  from  this  to  concerted  action 
is  not  one  which  shocks  the  common  and  uuinstrncted 
mind,  and  the  further  and  final  step  nhich  leads  you 
to  help  to  compel  others  by  fear  to  do  that  which  you 
rather  like  to  do  yourself  is  little  less  natural  and 
easy.  By  this  plain  and  easy  process  what  Beutham  de- 
scribed as  the  popular  sanction  may  be  readily  and 
quickly  applied  as  a  sanction  of  unequalled  efiiciency 
to  any  code  of  unwritten  laws  which  vaguely  repre- 
sents the  current  sentiment  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
passionate  part  of  the  community — those  who  are 
guided  almost  exclusively  by  sentiment  and  pacsion." 

Of  course,  everybody  who  had  not  lived  all  their  lives 
in  a  balloon  and  read  anything  but  the  stars  knew  that 
what  was  known  as  "  boycotting  "  had  existed  since 
civilized  society  began  its  career,  and  had  been  prac- 
tised in  a  variety  of  ways  for  individual,  social,  reli- 
gious, and  political  purposes.  It  was  in  vogue  in 
Ireland  before  the  Land  League,  and  had  never  in  the 
world's  history — barring, possibly,  the.treatment  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages — been  more  remorselessly  ap- 
plied than  by  England's  rule  of  Ireland  during  the  penal 
laws.  Party  and  political  boycotting  had  never  ceased 
to  be  practised  by  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  In  fact, 
as  he  had  scores  of  times  declared  on  public 
platforms  during  the  very  advocacy  of  boy- 
cotting, it  was  a  weapon  which  the  Land  League 
had  borrowed  from  the  armoury  of  its  opponents. 
He  found  that  on  the  eve  of  the  passage  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  one  of  the  most  respectable  organs 
of  the  Conservative  party — Blackwood's  Magazine— 
laid  down  a  system  of  boycotting.    (Reading)  : — 

"  Finally,  let  the  Conservative  party  universally 
and  Brmly  act  upon  the  principle  of  withdrawing  their 
business  from  all  tradesmen  whom  they  employ,  who 
do  not  support  the  Conservative  candidate.  In  the 
inanuf  acturing  cities  which  depend  on  the  export  sale 
this  measure  may  not  have  a  very  powerful  effect  ; 
but  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  other  great  towns,  and  the 
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small  boroughs  it  would  have  an  incalculable  effect.  It 
universally   and  steadily  acted   upon  it  would  be  de- 
cisive  of  the   fate   of  England  :    at  least  four-fifths, 
probably  nine-tenths   of    the  purchase    of    articles  of 
commerce  come  from  the  Conservative  ranks  ;  if  these 
were  confined  to  men  of  Conservative  principles  there 
is  an  end    of  the    revolutionary   progress.    There   is 
nothing  unjust  in  this  ;  the  shopkeeper  claims  for  him- 
self the  power  of  judging  who  should  be  his  representa- 
tive in  Parliament  ;    granted  ;    but  he    cannot   refuse 
the  same  liberty  of  choice  to  his  customer,  as  to  whom 
he    is    to    employ  as    his    butcher,   his  baker,  or  his 
clothier.  'There  might  be  some  reluctance  in  taking 
this  step  in  ordinary  times  when  no  vital  part  of  the 
State  is  at  stake  ;  when  mere  family  ambition  divides 
counties    and    the    great    Interests    of  the   State    are 
equally    secure   in  the  hands  of  the  one  or  the  other 
party.     But  the   case   is   widely  different  when,  as  at 
this  time, the  question  is  not  between  rival  families  in 
counties    or  adverse  parties  in  politics,  but  between 
contending  principles  in  society,  between  the  preser- 
vation of  property  and  the  march  of  revolution,  between 
future  felicity  and  unutterable   anguish  for  ourselves 
and    our  children.     It   may  be  a  painful  thing  to  part 
with  an  old  tradesman  because  he  is   of  revolutionary 
principles,  but  it  is  much  more  painful  to  see  the  ruin 
of  our  country,  and  that  is  the  other  alternative.     .     . 
.     .     Come  what  may,  we  have  discharged  our  duty  to 
the    friends    of  England   by  showing  the   simple   and 
certain  means  by  which  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
may  be  stayed.  If  they  are  neglected  and  ruin  follows 
the  consequence  be  on  them  and  their  children." 
That  was  '60  years  before  the  Land  League   was  heard 
of.     The  great  law-abiding  Conservative  party  of  Eng- 
land resorted  to  systematic   boycotting  on  that  occa- 
sion, boycotting  in  its   worst   and  most  objectionable 
form.     When  it  was  considered  in  that  connexion  that 
the    Land    League    had    upward^    of    2,000    branches 
throughout    Ireland,   that    the    National    League    had 
had  nearly  the  same  number,   that  those  branches  met 
once  a  fortnight  for  the   whole  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  that  at  least  three   speeches  would  be  made 
at    each  branch,  how  infinitesimal   were    the    number 
of  persons  outraged  or   injuriously  boycotted   in  com- 
parison with  the  flood  of  League   oratory   which  these 
figures  represented  as  having  swept  over  the  country  from 
1879  to  1887  !  Taking  only  half  the  number  of  branches 
then    given — i.e.,   1,000— as  fairly  representing  those 
that  would  be  in   continuous  active   existence   during 
this  period,  and,  to  be  again  well   under  the  mark,  he 
would  assume    that   there   was  a  meeting  only  once  a 
month,  and  that   there   was  but    one   speech  made  at 
each  meeting — a  number  that  was,   alas  !    altogether 
too     modest  for    Irish    oratorical    propensities — they 
would  have,  as  a  result  of  those  figures,   no  less  than 
96,000  League  branch  speeches.   Assuming  that  diuring 
the  same    period  there    had  been  held  one  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  central  branch  in   Dublin,  where,  as  a 
rule,  there  were  half-a-dozen   speeches   fired  off,  and 
again   docking   those   by  half,  they  would  have  288 
central  branch  speeches  over  the  same  length  of  time. 
And,  finally,  calculating  that  from   1879  to  1887  there 
were    four    public    or    open-air    demonstrations    each 
■5feek — but  to  keep  well  within  the  lines  of  certainty  he 
would  put  down  two  instead  of  four,  that  would  give 


832  open-air  speeches.  Adding  those  figures  together, 
they  had  a  total  of  97,120  Land  and  National  League 
speeches  having  been  made  in  Ireland  during  the  time 
embraced  in  that  inquiry— a  total  which  he  had 
arrived  at  by  making,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
his  own  speeches,  the  same  50  per  cent,  reduction 
which,  in  generous  mood,  he  had  only  asked  in  land- 
lord rents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  persons 
named  at  meetings  during  the  same  period  was  69. 
only,  according  to  the  evidence.  And  of  those  69,  no 
less  than  60,  he  was  happy  to  say,  had  not  a  hair  of 
their  heads  touched  in  consequence — at  least,  no 
evidence  had  been  given  that  they  were  in  any  way 
injured  personally.  That  brought  down  the  number  of 
outrages  alleged  by  evidence  to  be  the  result  of 
League  denunciation  to  nine,  which  would  mean  one 
and  a  fraction  for  each  year,  or  the  10,690th  part  of 
an  outrage  to  the  number  of  speeches  made  from  1879 
to  1887.  Of  those  nine  persons  who  were  named  or 
denounced,  three  only  were  murdered.  He  did  not 
say  "  three  only  "  to  minimize  in  any  way  the 
criminality  of  the  deeds  ;  but  he  did  say  that  that 
number  was  an  unanswerable  reply  to  the  allegations 
of  The  Times,  which  said  "  the  Land  League  rose  like 
an  exhalation  to  the  sound  of  murderous  oratory,  and 
was  guarded  about  by  assassins  who  enforced  its  high 
decrees  by  the  bullet  and  the  knife."  If  they  took 
the  entire  number  of  outrages  of  all  kinds  concerning 
which  evidence  had  been  given  by  The  Times — that 
was,  157  in  all,  made  up  of  65  in  Kerry,  42  in  Gal- 
way,  25  in  Cork,  and  25  in  Mayo,  which  outrages  in- 
cluded 26  murders — i.e.,  three  in  1880,  seven  in  1881, 
12  in  1882,  none  in  1883-4,  two  in  1885,  one  in  1886, 
none  in  1887,  and  one  in  1888 — if  they  took  even  all 
those  crimes  for  all  those  years,  they  could  not  bear  any 
rational  relative  connexion  with  the  100,000  speeches 
of  the  Land  and  National  League,  an  organization  with 
half  a  million  members  in  Ireland,  branches  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  financial  resources  that  reached 
a  sum  of  £250,000  before  that  same  organization  was 
three  years  old.  Yet  The  Times'  allegation  read  : — 
"  Many  of  those  persons  whose  names  are  included  in 
these  particulars  knew  or  must  have  known  that  sums 
of  money  were  being  paid,  not  in  an  exceptional  in- 
stance, but  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  acts  of  violence 
and  crimes  to  which  reference  has  been  made."  If 
ever  the  hackneyed  quotation  about  the  mountain 
in  labour  bringing  forth  »  mouse  could  be  applied,  it 
was  in  this  instance,  when  these  few  crimes,  covering 
a  period  of  eight  years,  were  attributed,  to  one  of  the 
most  powerfully  developed  organizations  ever  known 
in  these  countries,  and  the  leviathan  Times,  aided  by 
the  Government  of  the  day,  succeeded  in  proving,  in  a 
trial  that  had  lasted  nearly  12  months,  that  the  sum 
of  £6  of  Land  League  money  reached  one  man  of  this 
vast  organization  as  an  alleged  but  not  proved  reward 
for  an  alleged  but  not  proved  moonlighting  expedition. 
The  celebrated  Timothy  Horan  cheque  tor  £6  granted 
on  a  recommendation  of  a  Land  League  clerk,   and 
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endorsed  by  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  was  the  only  Land 
League  money  that  had  been  proved  to  have  passed 
between  the  League  and  the  men  as  alleged  rewards 
for  the  perpetration  of  outrage.  Innuendo  and  whole- 
sale accusation  were  one  thing,  jroof  was  quite 
another  ;  and  it  was  with  proof  of  criminality  that 
justice  had  to  deal,  aqd  not  with  wholesale  political 
calunmy.  To  insinuate,  as  The  Times  did,  that  be- 
cause every  penny  of  the  Land  League  funds  was  not 
accounted  for  in  connexion  with  an  organization 
which  was  suppressed  in  1881,  the  books  of  which 
organization  had  been  roaming  from  Dublin  to  Livet- 
pool  and  from  thence  to  London  or  Paris — to  insinuate, 
also,  that  because  those  books  had  not  all  been  forth- 
coming seven  years  after  the  Land  League  was  sup- 
pressed by  Government  force,  therefore  the  money  so 
unaccounted  for  was  paid  for  criminal  or  illegal  pur- 
poses, might  do  very  well  for  the  political  purposes 
which  The  Times  was  anxious  to  serve  when  it  bought 
Pigott's  forged  letters  for  £1,700  and  published  the 
first  of  them  on  the  morning  of  the  division  upon  its 
party's  Coercion  Act.  Accusations  of  that  kind  would 
not  be  accepted  in  a  Court  of  justice  except  at  their 
proper  legal  value,  or  be  allowed,  to  usurp  the  func- 
tion of  clearly  established  proof  in  the  formation  of  a 
just  and  righteous  judgment.  The  26  murders  to  which 
he  had  referred  called  for  this  observation.  No  less 
than  19  of  them  were  committed  in  1881-2,  over  two- 
thirds  of  which  time  the  Land  League  Was  suppressed, 
meetings  were  largely  if  not  entirely  prohibited,  and 
while  1,000  or  more  inflneniial  Land  Leaguers  and 
local  leaders  were  incarcerated  under  Mr.  Forster's 
Coercion  Act.  To  bring  home  clearly  and  convincingly 
the  charge  of  responsibility  for  these  crimes  to  the 
persons  charged  The  Times  must  not  only  prove  their 
direct  complicity  in  their  perpetration  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  but  that  during  those  years  all  the 
known  ordinary  causes  which  had  led  in  previous  years 
to  the  commission  of  identical  crimes  and  outrages, 
and  in  greater  numbers  than  within  the  Land  League 
period,  were  suspended  in  their  operation.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  the  defence  proved,  he  contended, 
what  had  often  been  demonstrated  by  historic  analogy, 
that  the  crimes  and  outrages  charged  against  the 
League  had  their  seat  and  source  in  the  operation  of 
those  very  causes  which  The  Times  tried  to  ignore. 
It  might  be  objected  by  Sir  H.  James  that  proof  by 
historic  analogy  of  the  Land  League's  iimooence 
would  not  be  all  their  Lordships'  would  require 
for  a  Land  League  verdict  in  that  case.  That  he 
granted,  but  with  the  reservation  that  it  was  not,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  a  question  of  the  persons  there  charged 
clearing  themselves  of  imputed  crime,  but  a  matter 
of  The  Times  proving  the  truth  of  those  charges  so 
conclusively  against  the  parties  charged  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  their  guilt  would  remain.  Some 
years  ago  an  influential  journal  made  a  series  of  in- 
famous attacks  upon  two  prominent  political  leaders. 
One  of  them  replied  as  follows  : — 
"  The  public  will  respect  the  anonymous  system  so 


long  as  it  respects  itself  ;  but  it  will  no  niore  tolerate 
the  literary  assassin  in  our  day  than  it  would  tho 
poison  bowl  or  the  dagger.  .  .  .  Instead  of  offering 
a  syllable  in  palliation  of  the  charge  of  inciting  to 
public  plunder  levelled  at  Mr.  Bright,  he  coolly  tells 
that  he  had  in  two  previous  numbers  of  his  journal 
made  the  same  charge  against  both  that  gentleman 
and  myself,  that  he  has  given  us  a  week  to  clear  our- 
selves, and,  as  we  had  neglected  to  do  so,  that  he  con- 
cluded his  imputation  to  be  well,  founded.  Only  a 
long  impunity  could  have  betrayed  him  into  such  a 
defence.  It  amounts  to  this — I  have  only  to  scatter 
imputations  of  meditated  robbery  right  "and  left, 
and  if  anybody  who  may  be  accused  by  me  fail  to 
vindicate  his  character  he  has  no  right  to  complain  if 
he  be  ever  afterwards  treated  as  a  convicted  felon." 

The  name  of  the  writer  wag  Eichard  Cobden,  the  date 
of  the  letter  was  December  11,  1863,  the  paper  in 
which  the  letter  appeared  was  the  Daily  S'ews,  and 
the  influential  journal  whose  editor  and  methods  were 
thus  spoken  of  was  The  Times  of  London.  The  Irish 
political  leaders  were  now  the  object  of  attack  by 
this  "  literary  assassin."  He  would  proceed  to  call 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  an  official  return  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1882  entitled  "  Numerical 
returns  of  outrages  reported  to  the  constabulary  office 
in  Ireland  during  the  year  1881,  with  summaries  for 
preceding  years."  There  was  no  distinction  drawn  in 
one  portion  of  that  return  between  agrarian  and  ordi- 
nary crime  ;  bqt,  of  course,  the  number  of  homicides 
reported  in  that  part  of  the  return  included  the  purely 
agrarian  murders.  The  return  gave  at  pages  10  and  11 
the  number  of  murders  and  manslaughters  committed 
each  year  from  1854  to  1881  inclusive.  During  the 
25  years  preceding  what  he  would  call  the  Land 
League  years — from  1854  to  1878 — there  were  1,392 
homicides  committed  in  Ireland,  or  an  average  of 
53  2-3  for  each  year.  Taking  the  years  1879,  1880,  and 
1881,  a  period  embracing  the  birth,  life  and  suppres- 
sion of  that  organization  which  The  Times  alleged 
carried  out  its  policy  by  means  of  murder  and  outrage, 
they  found  the  total  number  of  murders  in  the  same 
return  for  the  three  years  to  be  87,  or  an  average  of 
29  for  each  year  only — that  being  26  2-3fewer  murders 
per  year  during  the  Land  League  period  than  for 
the  25  years  which  preceded  the  inception  of  that 
organization  ;  or,  in  other  figures,  about  48  per  cent, 
of  an  average  falling  ofi  in  this  class  of  crime. 
It  was  only  right  to  say  that  in  the  return  homicide 
was  made  to  include  murder  and  manslaughter  in  the 
columns  from  1854  to  1864  inclusive,  and  that  for 
these  ten  years  he  had  taken  the  number  of  homicides 
thus  given  as  murders  in  his  calculation.  From  1865 
to  1881  inclusive  the  murders  and  manslaughters  were 
given  in  separate  columns,  and  for  these  years  he  had 
taken  the  figures  which  represented  the  specific  crime 
he  had  been  dealing  with.  Why  the  figures  in  the  re< 
turn  were  given  in  that  indefinite  manner  he  was  un- 
able to  understand.  Taking  the  number  of  manslaughters 
in  the  years  in  which  they  were  particularized  in  that 
return — that  was,  from  1865-81 — he  found  that  from 
the   former  year  to  1878  there  were   726  of   these 
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crimes  committed,  or  an  average  dl  a  fraction 
within  52  per  year.  Taking  next  the  Land  League 
years  from  1879  to  1881  inclusive,  thfe  manslaughters 
were  143,  or  an  average  of  47  2-3  per  year,  being  8 
per  cent,  less  of  these  crimes  per  year  than  during  the 
14  years  which  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Land  League. 
There  wereinanotherpartofthereturn,  atpagesS  and  9, 
tables  giving  what  purported  to  be  figures  representing 
agrarian  as  distinguished  f torn  ordinary  crime,  but  these 
figures  formed  so  extraordinary  a  oommenton  the  figures 
at  pages  10  and  11  that  he  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  they  had  been  cooked  for  a  purpose.  Everyone 
who  had  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with 
Ireland  knew  that  agrarian  crime  was  the  predomina- 
ting class  of  crime  in  the  country.  Yet  they  found, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, that  though  there  was  a  record  of  no  fewer  than 
1,392  homicides  from  1854  to  1878,  or  an  average 
of  55  for  each  year,  there  was  only  a  record  of 
117  homicides  of  an  agrarian  nature  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  or  a  yearly  average  of  4  2-3. 
He  contended,  in  the  face  of  such  figures,  that  he  was 
justified  in  charging  some  sinister  purpose  to  the 
constabulary  authorities  in  not  diilerentiatlng  be- 
tween agrarian  and  ordinary  crime  in  the  return 
dealing  with  the  whole  crime  of  the  period,  and 
in  resorting  to  a  classification  made  to  show 
an  improbable  preponderance  of  ordinary  serious 
crimes  over  agrarian  ones  of  the  same  magnitude. 
There  was  another  return  which  had  been  put  in, 
giving  the  agrarian  outrages  for  the  years  1877-1887, 
the  period  covered  by  the  inquiry.  According  to  this 
return  the  number  of  murders  was  81,  an  average  of 
nine  each  year.  The  return,  which  also  Included  cases 
of  manslaughter  and  less  serious  forms  of  crime,  did 
not  coincide  with  the  returns  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  curious  to  note  that  in  this  return  the 
following  crimes  were  included  amongst  agrarian 
crimes  : — Bape,  administering  poison,  assaulting  the 
police,  burglary  and  housebreaking,  highway  robbery, 
sacrilege,  attempts  to  Injure  railway  trains,  and  other 
offences.  These  might  be  agrarian  crimes  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  but  they 
would  not  be  so  considered  in  any  other  country  than 
Ireland.  Another  return  had  been  put  in  by  the 
Attorney-General,  which  purported  to  be  compiled 
from  returns  made  by  the  Inspector-General  of  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary.  He  did  not  accept  as  even 
approximately  accurate  the  figures  given  in  it  with 
respect  to  persons  evicted  between  the  years  1849  and 
1886,  for  the  number  given  fell  short  of  600,000, 
whilst  the  real  number  approximated  to  2,000,000. 
Yet  the  return  showed'  that  agrarian  crime  rose  and 
fell  with  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  number  of  evictions. 
Taking  the  eight  years  preceding  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League,  he  found  that  in  that  period  24,111 
persons  were  evicted  and  that  the  agrarian  crimes 
Were  1,981. 

Mk.  Justioe  A.  L.  Smith.— You  are  leaving  1870 
'j)nt  of  the  calculation. 


Mr.  Davitt  said  that  was  so.  In  tho  years  1879- 
1886  133,679  persons  Were  evicted,  and  the  agrarian 
crimes  rose  to  14,956.  Taking  the  province  of  Coil- 
naught,  he  found  the  following  figures,  showing  the 
number  -of  persons  evicted  in  each  year  between  1881 
and  1886  :— 1881,  4,378  evicted,  102  readmitted  as 
tenants,  2,205  readmitted  as  caretakers  ;  1882,  7,967 
evicted,  148-  readmitted  as  tenants,  4,421  readmitted 
as",  caretakers  ;  1883,  5,028  evicted,  readmitted  as 
tenants  137,  readmitted  as  caretakers  2,195  ;  1884, 
6,171  evicted,  readmitted  as  tenants  125,  readmitted 
as  caretakers  2,458  ;  1885,  evicted  4,513,  readmitted 
as  tenants  126,  readmitted  as  caretakers  1,950  ;  1886, 
evicted  6,614,  readmitted'  as  tenants'  169,  readmitted 
as  caretakers  3,644.  These  were  astounding  figures, 
relating  as  they  did  to  the  six  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing .an  Act  which  was  expected  at  the  time  to  go 
a  long  way  towards  a  solution  of  the  land  problem. 
Here  they  saw  the  old  process  of  extermination  still 
going  on,and  let  It  be  remembered  that  the  evicted  per- 
sons who  were  readmitted  as  caretakers  lost  the  tenant- 
right  which  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  intended  to 
secure  to  the  occupier.  There  was  evidence  that,  as 
far  as  the  majority  of  the  tenants  were  concerned, 
economic  rent  was  rapidly  disappearing  during  the 
years  of  the  Land  League  movement.  Sir  James 
Calrd,  in  The  Times  of  March  20,  1886,  said,  in  a 
letter  that  had  been  read  already  :■ — 

"  There  are  two  classes  of  land  in  Ireland,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  the  good  land,  whether  arable 
or  grass,  and  the  'inferior  land,  the  last  to  be  taken 
into  cultivation  by  the  exigencies  of  the  people, 
poor'  in  quality  and  with  the  least  shelter  from 
severity  of  climate.  The  '  strong  '  farmers  are  strong 
because  they  hold  the  good  land,  the  '  weak  '  farmers 
are  weak  because  they  held  the  poor  land.  If  the 
present  prices  of  agricultural  produce  continue,  I 
should  fear  that  from  the  land  held  by  the  large  body 
of  poor  farmers  in  Ireland  any  economical  rent  has 
for  the  present  disappeared.  A  purchase  of  it  at  any 
price  would,'  therefore,  be  certain  loss.  How  many 
years'  purchase,  even  with  better  prospects,  would 
any  sane  capitalist  give  for  a  nominal  rental  of  three 
and  a  half  millions  to  be  collected  from  500,000  hold- 
ings of  poor  land  from  tenants  averaging  £6  eachi™' 

That  letter  described  the  character  of  the  land  upon 
which'  the.  majority  of  the  poor  people  of  Connaught 
were  compelled  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence. 
The  Times  Itself,  commenting  upon  Sir  James  Calrd's 
remarkable  letter,  said  : — 

"  The  market  has  fallen  and  is  still  falling.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  full  effect  even  of  the 
existing  shrinkage  of  values  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
perienced, and  we  have  no  certainty  whatever  that 
values  will  not  fall  lower  still.  In  that  case  all  the 
weaker  men  among  the  comparatively  strong  will  go 
down, and  their  rental  will  have  to  be  written  off  as  a 
bad  debt.  Thus  one-third  of  the  total  rental  is  worth- 
less ab  initio,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  obviously 
liable, apart  from  all  political  difficulties, to  indefinite 
depreciation.  Sir  James  Caird  xs  surely  fully  justified 
in  concluding  that '  there  can  be  no  adequate  security 
given  at  present  by  the  land  of  Ireland  for  such  a 
stupendous  advance  by  the  British  people  '  as  even  on 
the  lowest  estimate  Hi.  Gladstone's  scheme  involves." 
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Comparing  evictions  and  outrages,  no  one  could  fail 
to  observe  the  remarkable  co-relation  between  the 
outrages  perpetrated  in  the  interests  of  the  landlords 
upon  the  homes  of  the  people  and  the  retaliatory  out- 
rages committed  by  the  people  upon  the  landlords.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  land  system  im- 
planted in  Ireland  by  England  had  never  received  the 
moral  sanction  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  To  use  the 
words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  It  is  a  code  made 
for  us  by  another  race  differing  from  ours."  On 
the  subject  of  the  rights'  of  a  people  in  such  circum- 
stances, Lord  Coleridge,  the  present  Chief  Justice, 
had  made  some  pertinent  observations  in  Glasgow  in 
1887,  to  which  he  would  draw  their  Lordships'  attention. 
If  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  a  free  people  they 
would  adapt  the  land  laws  to  the  country  ;  the  abso- 
lute dependence  of  the  entire  community  demanded 
protection  from  class  interference.  Instead  of  this 
the  labour  of  the  Irish  tenants  had  been  unjustly 
taxed  and  their  homes  violated  because  more  rent  was 
demanded  than  could  be  possibly  paid.  It  was  repeat- 
ing a  mere  truism  to  say  that  no  people  were  more 
attached  to  their  homes  than  the  people  of  Ireland. 
They  were  a  romantic  race,  of  deep  and  passionate 
feelings.  An  eviction  in  Ireland  was  much  more  than 
what  an  eviction  was  in  England.  In  England  the 
tenant  could  go  to  the  nearest  manufacturing  town 
and  get  employment.  In  Ireland  there  was  no  such 
alternative  ;  an  eviction  there  meant  not  only  the 
deprivation  of  their  home,  but  the  loss  of  the  only 
means  by  which  their  livelihood  could  be  earned. 
However  poor  and  squalid  a  home  might  be,  it  had 
none  of  the  degrading  stigma  that  attached  to  the 
workhouse.  The  dwellings  of  the  Mayo  peasants 
might  be  open  to  every  blast  of  wind  ;  they  might 
be  lacking  in  everything  that  went  to  make  luxurious 
the  homes  of  the  rich,  but  they  were,  after  all,  homes, 
A  mother's  dying  blessing  given  there,  or  the  remem- 
brance that  that  home  was  the  work  of  a  dead  father, 
made  memories  and  associations  which  caused  the 
people  to  cling  round  those  homes.  When  their  homes 
Trere  trampled  upon  by  eviction  at  the  hands  of  one 
whrt  perhaps  had  never  seen  those  homes,  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  all  that  was  dark  in  their  nature 
should  be  roused,  and  that  they  should  fly  to  what  had 
been  called  "  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  ?"  He  for 
one  had  meant  the  Land  League  completely  to  uproot 
this  law.  No  general  questions  addressed  to  agents, 
landlords,  or  constabulary  officers  had  been  more  per- 
gistently  put  by  the  counsel  for  T?ie  Times  than  those 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  there  had  been  no  per- 
petration of  a  certain  class  of  outrage  before  the 
time  of  the  Land  League.  Their  Lordships  were 
familiar  with  this  sort  of  question  :— "  Had  you  any 
difficulty  in  getting  rent  before  1879  ?"  Answer. — 
"  No,  none  whatever."  "  Did  you  know  of  any  one 
being  intimidated  for  the  payment  of  rent  before 
then  ?"  Answer. — "  No."  "  Did  any  of  your  tenants 
ever  before  that  time  pay  their  rents  to  you  at 
night   for   fear   of    its   being   known  ? "      Answer.— - 


"  Never."  "  Was  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  un- 
popular ?  "  Answer. — "No,  quite  the  contrary." 
"  Was  there  any  moonlighting  in  Kerry  before 
that  time?"  Answer. — "No."  The  object  of  these 
questions  was  obvious  ;  they  were  meant  to  show 
that  the  outrages  of  that  character  in  the  past 
ten  years  had  been  developed  by  the  land  agitation 
begun  at  Irishtown  in  1879,  that  the  opposition  to 
paying  rent  was  a  new  departure,  and  that  that  and 
moonlighting  were  the  offspring  of  the  Land  League 
teaching.  But  the  evidence  of  witnesses  for  the 
defence  had  controverted  these  assertions.  Sir  C. 
Kussell  had  quoted  the  Devon  Commission  and  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis.  He  would  himself  have  wished  to  add 
to  this  testimony,  but  he  would  simply  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  pages  22,  23,  24,  34,  35,  40- 
43,  73,  82,  93,  96,  108,  111,  and  115  of  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  work  on  Ireland,  in  which  particulars  were 
given  of  people  being  attacked  for  takirig  land  from 
which  others  had  been  evicted,  of  intimidation  prac- 
tised against  such  persons,  and  every  outrage  was 
gone  into.  He  had  also  intended  to  quote  from  The 
'Times'  Eed-book,  where  on  pages  127,  150,  152,  and 
156  there  were  particulars  of  midnight  attacks,  and 
the  unpopularity  incurred  by  taking  land  from  which 
others  had  been  evicted  40  years  ago.  He  thought 
that  it  was  material  to  his  case  to  prove  out  of  the 
mouth  of  The  Times  itself,  from  1850  to  1886,  that 
all  these  crimes  which  were  charged  against  the  Land 
League,  and  which,  according  to  the  contention  of 
The  Times,  had  never  existed  before  the  League,  had 
occurred  from  time  to  timeduring  the  last  20  or  30  years. 
In  The  Times  of  December  25,  1850,  there  was  an 
article,  or  rather  a  communication,  from  its  Dublin 
correspondent  that  a  farmer  in  Armagh  had  been 
visited  by  night  for  the  payment  of  rent  ;  on  August  2, 
1850,  the  same  correspondent  spoke  of  the  "  anti- 
rent  campaign,"  and  particulars  were  given  respecting 
the  difficulty  of  exacting  the  payment  of  rent  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  lu  the  same  year  outrages 
were  reported  as  committed  upon  people  who  had  taken 
land  from  which  others  had  been  evicted.  On 
February  2,  1851,  there  was  an  account  given  of  a 
party  of  men  coming  by  night  and  intimidating  a 
farmer  in  county  Down  because  the  preceding  tenant 
had  been  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  rent.  On 
March  17,  1852,  there  was  an  article  upon  agrarian 
crime  in  Ulster,  giving  a  lurid  picture  of  the  state  of 
Armagh,  Fermanagh,  and  other  counties,  where 
witnesses  and  juries  were  terrified.  In  the  same 
paper  there  was  an  outrage  reported  from  Clare,  of  a 
man  being  fired  at  because  he  bad  taken  a  part  of 
lands  surrendered  by  another  man.  In  The  Times 
again,  of  March  27,  1866,  there  was  an  account  of  a 
Donegal  jury  refusing  to  convict  a  man  charged  with 
an  agrarian  murder.  In  the  paper  of  January  15,1870, 
there  was  an  account  of  moonlighting  in  Mayo, 
although  the  persons  engaged  were  not  exactly  called 
moonlighters.  On  January  1,  1877, there  was  a  letter 
from  its  Dublin  Correspondent  with  regard  to  intimi- 
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dation  practised  opon  persons  taking  land  frons  which 
others  bad  been  evicted.  Again,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1886,  at  the  time  when  the  negotiations 
must  have  been  going  on  between  The  Timet  and 
Houston  and  Houston  and  Plgott,  there  was  a  long 
article  describing  threatening  letters  and  moonlight- 
ing as  existing  long  before  the  time  of  the  Leagne, 
and  mentioning  that  moonlighting  had  then  been 
called  starlighting.  That  was  testimony  from  The 
Times  itself,  and  all  these  crimes  of  moonlighting  and 
opposition  to  the  ofiEcers  of  the  law  and  the  neces- 
sity of  landlords  being  protected  by  the  police  had 
taken  place  years  before  the  Land  League  had  ever 
been  heard  of,  and  The  Times  itself  had  contradicted 
the  answers  given  by  its  witnesses  in  the  box.  He 
now  came  to  several  specific  charges.  The  first  was 
that  the  funds  of  th«  League  had  been  habitually  used 
for  the  committing  of  outrage  and  the  escape  of 
criminals.  At  page  151  of  the  proceedings  in 
"  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  it  had  been  stated  by  the 
Attorney-General  that  Patrick  Egan,  after  resigning 
the  treasurership,  had  held  funds  to  enable  the  Phoenix 
Park  murderers  to  escape  to  America,  and  it  had  been 
asserted  that  on  the  18th  ot  February,  1883,  Mrs. 
Byrne  and  her  sister-in-law  had  returned  from  Ireland 
with  £200  to  enable  the  Invincibles  to  escape  to 
America.  Then  the  Attorney-General,  in  his  opening 
speech,  had  used  these  words  : — 

"  Many  of  those  whose  names  are  included  in  these 
particulars  knew,  and  must  have  known,  that  sums  of 
money  were  being  paid,  not  in  an  exceptional 
instance,  but  over  a  long  period  of  time,  to  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  acts  of  violence 
and  crimes  to  which  I  have  referred." 

A  third  allegation  had  subsequently  been  made  by  the 
Attoruey-General  in  the  following  words  : — 

**  I  think  it  will  appear  that  an  emissary  of  the 
Land  League,  an  agent  of  the  Land  League,  used  to 
get  the  money  from  the  treasurer — either  Mr.  Biggar, 
or  Mr.  Brennan,  or  Mr.  Egan,  any  one  of  the  officials 
who  might  be  in  charge — used  to  take  down  the 
money,  £20  or  £30,  having  received  the  money  of 
course  from  Mr.  Biggar  or  from  any  of  the  other 
officials  who  handed  it — used  to  take  down  the  £20  or 
£30  into  the  district  and  then  distribute  it  locally  to 
the  men  who  were  to  carry  out  the  outrages.  I  do  not 
suggest — I  never  have  suggested,  of  course  it  is  no 
part  of  my  case  to  snggest — that  Mr.  Biggar  himself 
(as  I  have  mentioned  his  name,  uf  coarse  it  is  right  I 
should  say  so)  paid  the  individual  himself  who  was 
going  to  commit  the  outrage,  or  that  Mr.  Parnell  paid 
the  individual  himself  ;  but  that  the  moneys  were 
required — £20  or  £30  at  a  time — for  Land  Leagne  pur- 
poses, and  from  time  to  time  they  were  received  by 
persons  whose  duty  it  was,  who  came  up  from  the  dis- 
trict and  took  the  money  down  with  them.  At  times 
it  was  paid  by  persons  who  were  down  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

More  clear  and  detailed  charges  could  not  have  been 
puu  into  words,  and  where  were  they  to  look  for  cor- 
roboration of  that  evidence  ?  In  two  instances  only 
was  there  any  evidence  ;  the  first  was  in  Delaney's 
evidence,   where  he  had  said  that  the  forged  Egao 


letters  were  genuine,  and  the  second  was  in 
Pigott's  account  of  his  alleged  interview  with  Davis, 
As  this  concoction  appeared  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the 
charges  levelled  at  the  Land  League,  he  should  have 
wished  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  this  interview  ; 
but  as  he  felt  sure  that  this  matter  was  fully  present 
to  their  Lordships'  minds  he  would  not  do  so.  Outside 
of  this  not  one  single  word  ot  evidence  had  been 
adduced  to  sustain  or  lend  the  colour  of  probability  to 
the  monstrous  charges  made  against  Mr.  Biggar  and 
Mr.  iigan.  Mr.  Biggar,  who  was  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League,  was  never  asked  in  the  box  whether  he 
had  ever  given  the  money  of  the  League,  or  knew 
that  the  money  of  the  League  had  ever  been  given,  for 
the  perpetration  of  crime  and  outrage.  All  the  evi- 
dence The  Times  had  offered  on  this  head  consisted 
of  tho  forged  letters  and  this  concocted  interview 
with  Richard  Pigott  ;  yet  they  had  alleged  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Land  Leagne  and  the  National 
League  were  practically  one  and  the  same  body,  and 
had  formulated,  specifically  this  charge  against  the 
Land  League,  that  it  paid  sums  of  money  over  a 
long  period  of  time  to  persons  engaged  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  crime.  Again,  counsel  for  The  Times 
never  asked  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  one  question  as 
to  the  use  the  National  League  money  was  put  to, 
yet  Mr.  Harrington  had  been  secretary  of  the  League 
for  nine  years.  Mr.  Harrington  produced  on  his  subpoena 
every  book  of  the  League  covering  the  whole  of  those 
nine  years,  yet  he  was  never  asked  to  open  one  of 
them  when  he  was  in  the  box.  That  one  fact,  he 
thought,  spoke  for  itself,  and  was  an  eloquent  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  he  was  dealing  with.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  comment  on  the 
evidence  of  the  wretched  man  O'Connor,  who  swor« 
that  he  had  received  money  from  Mr.  Harrington  to 
go  by  night  and  intimidate  electors.  The  same  wit- 
ness swore  that  two  letters  were  sent  to  his  branch  of 
the  National  League  by  Mr,  Harrington,  one  declining 
to  make  grants  to  evicted  tenants  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  district,  and  the  other 
enclosing  money  for  the  perpetrators  of  outrage.  Mr. 
Harrington  met  these  charges  fully  and  conclusively, 
and  it  had  been  shown  that  the  first  letter  was  gennine 
and  that  the  second  was  not.  He  would  also  call 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  letters  of  this  witness 
to  his  brother,  in  which  he  said  he  would  have  "  to 
swear  queer  things."  He  further  believed  that  their 
Lordships  had  received  a  confession  from  this  man 
O'Connor,  in  which  he  declared  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  evidence  be  gave  before  the  Court.  For 
the  miserable  feelings  that  prompted  men  to  resort 
to  such  an  expedient  as  that  resorted  to  by  this 
wretched  man  O'Cormor  he  had  nothing  but  pity  ;  bat 
as  to  the  Pigotts  and  Houstons  who  had  been  willing 
to  join  in  this  conspiracy,  he  had  too  mnch  respect 
for  the  Court  to  use  the  language  which  alone  could 
express  what  he  thought  of  them.  He  now  came  to 
the  Timothy  Horan  letter.  On  that  letter  what  a 
world  of  imputation  might  not  be  founded,  looking  at 
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the  manner  in  which  all  The  Times'  charges  were  sus- 
tained !  This  was  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
written  asking  the  Land  League  for  the  means  of  pro- 
viding medical  assistance  for  some  men  supposed  to 
have  been  wounded  in  some  supposed  nocturnal  raid. 
The  letter  was  got  from  one  Phillips,  a  Land  League 
clerk,  who  alleged  that  letters  of  this  kind  were  re- 
ceived from  Land  League  branches  all  over  the 
country.  This  Timothy  Horan  letter  was  the  only 
document  which  appeared  directly  or  indirectly  to 
connect  the  central  Land  League  with  the  alleged 
payment  of  money  to  men  alleged  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  perpetration  of  crime.  It  was 
printed  in  the  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  he  was  sure 
it  had  received  their  Lordships'  careful  attention.  He 
could  well  recollect  with  what  forensic  insistence 
all  the  leading  counsel  for  The  Times  flashed  this 
letter  before  the  Court ;  but,  taking  it  in  itp  best  light 
for  The  Times'  case,  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  Some 
men  belonging  to  some  body,  clearly  not  a  branch  of 
the  Land  League — as  shown  by  the  expression  "  that 
society  " — it  could  not  be  contended  that  these 
wounded  men  were  members  of  the  League,  and  what 
"  that  society  "  was  the  Court  was  left  to  oonjec- 
ture.  It  might  have  been  a  body  of  Fenians,  or 
possibly  moonlighters  out  on  some  criminal  raid,  but 
there  was  no  clear  evidence  on  the  point,  and, 
unfortunately,  Timothy  Horan  was  dead.  It  was 
evident  from  the  letter  that  among  those  who  knew 
who  these  wounded  men  were,  were  a  doctor  and  a 
Catholic  clergyman  ;  but  as  these  two  gentlemen  had 
come  by  their  knowledge  professionally,  they  could 
not,  he  assumed,  be  fairly  asked  to  divulge  their 
names.  He  thought  it  was  only  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  money  was  applied  more  in  the  way  of 
medical  charity  than,  in  the  way  of  reward  for  taking 
part  in  a  raid.  Then  the  expression  "  they  proved 
to  be  heroes  ' '  had  been  made  a  good  deal  of,  but 
that  expression,  he  contended,  must  be  taken  in  the 
hyperbolical  Sense  in  which  the  Irish  peasant  always 
spoke  of  the  commonest  occurrence.  But  there  was 
another  consideration  arising  out  of  this  letter,  and 
that  was  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  the  Land  League 
but  to  one  of  its  clerical  staff,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
had  a  conversation  with  Horan  about  the  occurrence 
previous  to  the  writing  of  the  letter.  Mr.  John 
Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  whose  initials  were  on  the 
back  of  the  letter,  had  been  mentioned  with  reference 
to  this  matter.  He  thought  it  was  very  important  to 
quote  Mr.  Ferguson's  language  in  giving  his  explana- 
tion of  this  transaction.  He  said  that  if  he  had  known 
that  this  was  an  application  for  money  to  reward  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  any  criminal  act,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  sanctiohed  the  grant,  and  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  in  the  hurry  of  the  business 
of  the  League  at  the  time,  on  the  eve  of  its  suppres- 
sion, the  letter  did  not  attract  full  attention.  He 
said  that  he  himself  could  not  call  the  letter  to  mind, 
but  be  also  said,  in  answer  to  Sir  Henry  Jamefe,  that 
jif  an  application  came  before  him  for  mohey'  to  ob- 


tain medical  assistance  for  men  wounded  by  the 
police,  he  would  have  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
subscribing  the  money  himself,  though  he  would 
hesitate  to  apply  the  money  of  the  League  for  the 
purpose.  That  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  explana- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Horan  letter,  and  those  were 
the  facta  and  suppositions  surrounding  that  famous 
letter  and  cheque.  What  they  proved  against  the 
persons  charged  or  against  himself,  who  was  at  that 
time  reposing  in  innocent  retirement  in  Portland 
Prison,  he  did  not  know.  He  ventured  to  assert,  as 
a  layman,  that  the  finding  of  this  one  letter  among 
the  hundreds  of  letters  received  from  the  League  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  no  more  proved  that 
such  letters  were  of  a  similar  character,  or  that  the 
League  ever  voted  money  for  criminal  purposes,  than 
his  presence  in  Portland  Prison  at  that  time  proved 
that  he  was  one  ,  of  the  1,600  pickpockets  and 
criminals  to  be  found  there.  Having  made  these  ob- 
servations upon  the  Timothy  Horan  letter  and  cheque, 
and  leSiving  it  to  their  Lordships'  greater  experience 
and  judgment  to  say  what  they  proved  and  "what  they 
did  not  prove,  he  would,  before  entering  into  the 
other  charges,  which  he  hoped  to  dispose  of  to- 
morrow, ask  their  Lordships  to  adjourn. 

The  Court  accordingly  adjourned  at  five  minutes  to 
4  o'clock. 


THUESBAY,  OCTOBER  31. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  117th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
Mr.  Davitt  resumed  his  address.  He  said  that  on 
the  previous  day  he  was  making  some  observations  on 
the  charge  made  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  and 
repeated  by  the  Attorney-General,  to  the  effect  that 
money  was  spent  in  various  sums  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  for  the 
carrying  out  of  crime.  Under  that  head  he  had  dealt 
with  Timothy  Koran's  letter  and  cheque,  and  he  had  a 
few  words  to  say  with  reference  to  the  witness 
Farragher.  He  was  in  the  witness-box  for  a  fairly  long 
period,  and  yet  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
examination  there  was  not  a  word  about  grants  of 
money  by  Mr.  Biggar  or  anybody  else  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  outrage  forming  any  part  of  the  business  of  the 
League.  If,  as  the  Attorney-General  had  alleged,  the 
agents  of  the  Land  League  used  to  get  sums  of  £20  and 
£30  from  Mr.  Biggar  or  Mr.  Egan  or  Mr.  Brennan,  and 
distribute  this  money  among  persons  employed  to  com- 
mit crime,  some  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  perco- 
late to  the  ears  of  a  man  who  swore  he  was  in  the 
Land  League  ofEce  in  daily  employment  from  May, 
1880,  to  October,  1881,  and  who  also  asserted  that  he 
had  been  sent  with  letters  from  Mr.  Egan  to  James 
MuUett  in  a  confidential  manner.  The  fact  that 
Farragher  had  not  said  a  word  to  corroborate  the  learned 
Attorney-General's  statement,  added'to  the  other  fact 
that  neither  had  any.other  witness,  leepcctabla  or  dis- 
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reputable,  disposed,  he  hoped,  most  effectively  of  this 
imputatioD.  And,  Scally,  though  large  numbers  of  Land 
League  documents  had  been  read  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  nearly  all  of  which  documents  related  to  pay- 
ments of  one  kind  and  another  by  the  Central  League 
while  its  responsible  leaders  were  in  prison,  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  document  of  all  these  that 
could  be  construed  into  a  payment  or  a  request  for  a 
payment  for  the  perpetration  of  outrage  or  crime 
Documents  there  were,  he  admitted,  among  those 
which  related  to  the  defence  of  prisoners  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  this  matter  he  would  refer 
later  on,  but  he  affirmed  that  the  Timothy  Horan  letter 
and  cheque  stood  alone  in  the  entire  evidence.  How 
much  of  legal  guilt  there  might  be  in  this  trans- 
mission of  the  £6  under  the  circumstances  related  he 
could  not  say.  If  the  letter  appealed  to  Quinn  for 
money  with  which  to  provide  men  with  the  means  of 
committing  crime,  or  as  payment  or  hire  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  even  as  a  reward  for  having  been  moonlight- 
ing, there  might,  though  he  did  not  know,  be  in  such 
facts  legal  proof  against  leaders  who  might  have 
known  no  more  of  Quinn's  recommendations  than  their 
Lordships.  But  as  the  money  was  not  asked  for  in 
Horan's  letter  on  any  of  these  grounds  whatever,  he 
affirmed  that  the  letter  in  question  could  form  no 
reasonable  or  fair  proof  of  any  criminal  purpose  or  of 
sympathy  with  men  engaged  in  such  against  the  persons 
charged,  most  of  whom,  like  himself,  were  under  lock 
and  key  in  prison  at  the  time.  Another  charge,  which 
related  exclusively  to  Mr.  Parnell,  called  for  a  few 
remarks,  although  he  was  in  no  way  representing  or 
speaking  for  him.  The  charge  was  "  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Kilmainham  negotiations  Parnell  knew  that 
Sheridan  and  Boyton  had  been  organizing  outrage,  and 
therefore  wished  to  use  them  to  put  down  crime." 
The  Attorney-General  in  his  opening  statement 
elaborated  and  explained  this  charge.  Mr.  Parnell 
in  his  evidence  had  fully  answered  this  charge,  and 
he  would  simply  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  public  Press  by  William  Henry,  commonly 
called  "  Captain,"  O'Shea  the  day  following  Mr. 
Forster's  speech  in  Parliament  in  which  he  alleged 
that  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  Sheridan's  doings  in  the  way  of  organizing 
outrage  : — 

"  Now  as  to  the  memorandum  alleged  by  Mr. 
Forster  to  represent  my  conversation  with  him  on  the 
30th  of  April.  In  it  he  informed  the  Cabinet  that  I 
had  used  the  following  words  : — '  The  conspiracy 
which  has  been  used  to  get  up  boycotting  and  outrages 
will  now  be  used  to  put  them  down.'  The  following 
are  the  facts.  I  myself  know  nothing  about  the 
organization  of  the  Land  League.  But  I  told  Mr. 
Forster  that  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Parnell  the 
day  before  that  if  the  arrears  question  was  settled  that 
organization  would  explain  the  boon  to  the  people, 
and  tell  them  they  ought  to  assist  the  operation  of  the 
remedial  measure  in  the  tranquillization  of  the  country, 
I  added  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  expressed  his  belief  that 
Messrs.  Davitt,  Bgan,  Sheridan,  and  Boyton  would  use 
all  their  exertions,  if  placed  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to 
advance  the  pacification,  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  in- 


fluence was  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  west  Awing 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  chief  organizer  of  the 
Land  League  in  Connaught  before  his  arrest,  while 
Mr.  Boyton  had  held  a  similar  appointment  in  the  pro- 
.  vince  of  Leinster.  On  these  points  I  heard  no  more, 
I  know  no  more,  and  I  said  no  more.  Your  obedient 
servant,  WiLWAM  Hbnby  O'Shea," 

Mr.  Pamell'sown  evidence  and  that  letter  effectually 
disposed  of  that  charge.  With  reference  to  Boyton's 
name,  there  had  not  been  one  word  of  evidence  given 
to  connect  him  with  any  outrage  whatever.  Delaney 
made  some  reference  to  him,  saying  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Boyton  pointed  out  Bourke,  the  chairman  of  the 
Prisons  Board  in  Ireland.  He  would  admit  that  Boy- 
ton made  some  violent  speeches,  but  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  proof  in  the  evidence  produced  by  The 
Times  to  convipt  or  connect  him  with  the  perpetrators 
of  crime.  Boyton  lived  in  London  from  1882  to  1885, 
when,  he  believed,  he  emigrated  to  South  Africa, where 
he  was  now  living.  With  reference  to  what  were 
called  the  missing  books,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  Sir 
H.  James  would  dwell  with  emphatic  comment  upon 
the  non-production  by  the  defence  of  some  of  the  Land 
League  books.  That  was  but  natural,  seeing  how  little 
else  but  suspicion  lay  behind  his  case.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  the  non-production  of  those 
books  could  be  used  with  any  effect  against  them, 
unless  Sir  Henry  was  instructed  by  Mr.  MacDonald 
to  show  how  the  Land  Leaguers  of  1882,  with  their 
other  wicked  attributes,  possessed  the  prophetic  faculty 
of  actually  forecasting  the  task  of  this  Commission 
and  deliberately  destroying  such  books  as  would 
prove  Pigott's  figures  and  accusations  to  be  true. 
Action  of  that  kind  would  come  up  exactly  to  Mr. 
MacDonald's  conception  of  Pamellite  conspirators, but, 
fortunately  for  them,  the  public  was  not  as  wise  as 
the  manager  of  The  Times.  In  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter"  they  were  not  charged  with' misappropriating 
Land  League  books  or  with  bad  booking.  The  defence 
had  produced  all  the  books  which  could  be  found  after 
a  lapse  of  seven  years.  Those  books  had  been  pro- 
duced in  Court  and  inspected.  For  his  part,  and  he 
was  sure  he  could  say  the  same  for  each  person 
charged,  he  regretted  that  every  book  and  every  docu- 
ment ever  possessed  by  the  Land  League  had  not  been 
forthcoming.  They  would  be  an  extra  vindication  of 
the  accused  from  the  charges  of  the  accusers.  No 
human  agency— apart  from  Mr.  MacDonald's  belief — 
could  have  anticipated  seven  years  ago  that  any  tri- 
bunal would  require  aninspection  of  Laud  League  books. 
The  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  October,  1881, 
when  Mr.  Parnell  and  many  of  the  principal  persons 
charged  were  in  prison.  The  office  of  the  League  in 
Dublin  was  demoralized  owing  to  continuous  arrests 
of  secretaries  and  clerks.  Bumours  of  raids  upon  the 
offices  were  rife,  and,  finally,  the  books  and  papers 
were  carried  off,  apparently  by  more  persons  than  one. 
The  bookSjOrsome  of  them,  went  to  Liverpool,  thence 
to  London,  and  thence.it  seems,  to  Paris.  In  October, 
1882,  there  was  a  convention  in  the  ancient  Concert 
Booms  in  Dublin,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Parnell,  at 
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which  the  National  League  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence. At  that  convention,  which  was  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  national  sentiment,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  sub- 
mitted a  balance-sheet  or  financial  statement  of  Land 
League  accounts.  That  statement  was  read  to  the 
convention,  the  accounts  having  been  audited  by  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  Mr.  ■  Matthew  Harris,  and  the  Kev. 
Eugene  Sheehy.  The  convention  never  questioned  an 
item  in  Mr.  Egan's  accounts,  but<accepted  the  assur- 
ance of  the  auditors  that  Mr.  Egan  had  not  misused  a 
penny  of  Land  League  funds.  The  people  of  Ireland  which 
upheld  the  Land  League  movement  did  the  same.  So 
did  the  whole  of  America,  who  subscribed  most  of 
the  Land  League  funds.  All  these  were  facts  which 
could  not  be  controverted.  But  it  was  right  to 
mention  that  there  was  one  person  in  Jreland  who  was 
not  satisfied.  His  honest  and  truthful  soul  saw  decep- 
tion in  all  this.  He  perceived  that  the  Irish  race  had 
been  taken  in.  His  eagle  eye  became  fixed  upon 
Patrick  Egan,  and  he  resolved  to  unmask  the  fraud 
which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  those  most  con- 
cerned. That  man's  name  was  Richard  Pigotfc,  and  it 
was  his  writings,  charges,  and  figures  which  that 
Commission  had  been  investigating  for  the  last  12 
•mouths.  His  belief  was  that  when  the  National 
League  became  established  and  the  Land  League  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  when  the  final  statement  of  Land 
League  accounts  had  been  given  and  accepted  as  satis- 
factory by  those  who  alone  had  tbo  right  to' judge, 
the  books  which  were  taken  to  Paris  were  either  de- 
stroyed, mislaid,  or  carried  to  America.  Anyhow, 
their  non-production  in  that  Court  he  had  endeavoured 
to  account  for  in  a  natural  and  common-sense  mannof, 
and,  after  the  effortsthat  had  been  made  to  trace  them 
and  the-  rational  explanations  which  had  been  given 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last  seven 
years,  he  did  not  see  that  more  could,  in  justice  or  in 
reason,  be  demanded  from  them.  He  deeply  regretted 
that  they  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  produce  every 
book  that  had  been  kept  and  every  letter  that  had  been 
sent  them.  The  secretary  of  the  National  League— a 
body  which  had  had  a  life  of  seven  years  to  the 
two  years'  existence  of  the  Land  League — had  placed 
himself  in  the  witnsss-box  and  brought  into  Court  all 
the  books  and  accounts  of  that  organization,  which, 
according  to  the  indictment, was  the  same  as  the  Land 
League,  and  which  was  charged  with  having  paid 
money  for  the  carrying  out  of  crime.  They  knew  the 
result  of  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington's  examination  and 
the  inspection  of  the  League  books.  The.  Times,  which 
looked  for  evidence  to  sustain  its  allegations,  had 
found  a  "  mare's  nest  "  instead.  Another  specific 
charge  was  that  the  Invincibles  were  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League,  and  were  organized  and  paid  by  its 
treasurer  Egan,  and  the  Attorney-General  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  elaborate  and  explain  it  also.  For  proof 
that  charge  rested  upon  nothing  more  reliable  than 
Richard  Pigott's  forged  letters  and  the  bogus  Eugene 
Davis's  interview.  There  was  an  attempt  to  corroborate 
these  by  a  congenial  witnessf  or  TAc  rimej,  the  convict 


Delaney,  who,  like  his  co-expert  in  handwriting, 
William  Henry  O'Shea,  swore  that  Pigott's  forgeries 
were  genuine  signatures.  He  would  pass  on  at  onco 
to  the  next  charge  and  leave  the  character  of  Pigott's 
evidence,  documentary  and  otherwise,  to  answer  the 
vile  allegations  against  his  friend  Mr.  Egan;  only  the 
game  by  which  he  had  been  vilified  before  the  public 
and  in  that  Court  was  one  which,  in  justice  to  him,  he 
must  ask  permission  to  expose  by  means  of  the  evi- 
dence which  was  intended  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ments in  the  forged  letters.  The  convict  Delaney  was 
the  instrument  chosen  for  the  backing  up  of  Pigott's 
letters.  Hishistory  was  well-known.  He  got  five  years' 
imprisonmentfor  highway  robbery, and  he  was  afterwards 
tried  for  an  alleged  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Lswson  and  got  ten  years'  imprisonment. 
He  was  implicated  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and 
was  sentenced,whi]e  undergoing  the  previous  imprison- 
ment, to  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  emerged  from 
prison  in  May,  1884,  to  swear  an  information  before 
Magistrate  Molony,  of  Sligo,  against  one  P.  N.  Fitz- 
gerald, of  Cork,  who  was  then  charged  with  treason- 
felony.  On  the  subsequent  trial  and  acquittal  of  Fitz- 
gerald in  Dublin  the  jury  was  so  scandalized  at  the 
perjury  of  Delaney  that  they  added  a  resolution  to 
their  verdict  of  acquittal,  stating  that  Delaney  was 
unworthy  of  belief  on  his  oath.  His  next  appearance 
had  been  in  that  Court.  With  reference  to  him  (Mr. 
Davitt)  Delaney  swore  to  four  matters  which  were  as 
ms,ny  deliberate  falsehoods — first,  that  ho  had 
attended  Fenian  meetings  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Dublin,  in  1878  ;  secondly,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
Eotonda  m.eeting,  April  30,  1880,  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  sup- 
ported Hanlon  and  the  party  of  Fenians  who  came 
to  break  up  the  Land  League  demonstration  ;  thirdly, 
that  with  Egan  and  Brennan  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  after- 
wards attended  a  meeting  of  Dublin  Fenian  centres 
and  cemented  an  understanding  between  the  Fenian  body 
in  Dublin  and  the  Land  League  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  he 
sawhim(Mr. Davitt)ononeoccasionwith  Daniel Curley 
in  a  timber-yard  in  Dublin.  Those  statements  he  (Mr. 
Davitt)  had  sworn  were  all  deliberate  falsehoods  and 
he  cow  reiterated  that.  Delaney  swore,  first,  that  he 
heard  of  the  Invincibles  in  the  latter  end  of  1881,  and 
that  Patrick  Egan  and  Thomas  Brennan  were  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Invincible  organization.  At 
another  part  of  his  examination  he  swore  that  the 
Invincibles  got  their  money  from  the' Land  League  and 
Patrick  Egan.  Further,  he  swore  that  James  Mullett 
got  £50  from  Egan,  and  later  on  he  declared  that 
James  Carey  and  others  likewise  received  money  from 
Egan.  Then,  to  give  so  circumstantial  and  so  vera- 
cious a  witness  an  opportunity  of  substantiating  what 
he  had  thus  sworn,  the  Attorney-General  killed  two 
birds  with  one  stone  by  getting  Delaney  to  swear  that 
the  eight  letters  alleged  to  have  been  from  Egan  to 
Carey,  Mullett,  and  others  were  genuine  letters  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  Patrick  Egan.  Of  course  Pigott'j 
confession  had  not  yet  been  made.  Amounts  of  money 
equal  to  those  sworn  to  by  Delaney  were  found  meu- 
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tioned  in  the  forged  letters  of  March  11,  1882, 
October  8,  1881,  and  October  25,  1881,  as  being  sent 
by  Egan  to  Carey,  Mullett,  and  others.  Then  the 
Attorney-General  got  Delaney  to  explain  that  the 
"  A  "  fond  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  February  24, 
1881,  was  no  other  than  the  Invincible  ftind,  and  the 
triumphant  expert  in  handwriting  and  in  The  Times' 
morality  was  handed  over  to  Sir  C.  Eussell  for  cross- 
examination.  The  scene  now  changed  to  Maryborough 
Prjson,  Ireland.  Enter  Mr.  Shannon  to  visit  Delaney. 
When  cross-examined,  Delaney  swore  that  Shannon 
introduced  himself  as  Crown  solicitor,  and  that 
Shannon  took  his  statement  in  that  capacity  and 
made  Delaney  swear  to  its  veracity  on  a  book. 
Delaney's  evidence  in  that  Court  was  contained,  of 
course,  in  that  statement.  Then  he  admitted  that  the 
evening  before  he  appeared  in  the  witness-box  Shannon 
showed  him  the  eight  letters.  The  question  which, 
with  their  Lordships'  permission,  he  would  now  put 
to  Sir  H.  James  was  a  simple  one.  It  was  this — 
"  Did  Figott  get  the  information  about  the  money 
mentioned  in  the  forged  letters  from  Delaney  through 
Shannon,  or  did  Delaney  get  a  read  or  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  stated  in  those  letters  from  the  same 
gentleman  during  the  three  or  four  hours  he  spent 
with  him  as  a  '  Crown  solicitor '  in  Maryborough 
Prison  ?"  Where,  he  might  ask,  outside  of  Delaney's 
perjured  testimony  or  Pigott's  forged  letters,  was  the 
evidence  produced  before  that  Court  to  sustain  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Kgan  ?  Would  Sir  H.  James  go 
back  to  Parragher  and  adduce  that  savoury  gentleman's 
story  about  taking  letters  from  Egan  to  Mullett  in 
1881  ?  He  would  examine  Farragher's  veracity  as 
shown  in  his  evidence.  Patrick  J.  Farragher  said  he 
was  bom  near  Ballinrobe,  county  Mayo.  Before 
coming  as  a  witness  he  was  master  of  the  Ballinrobe 
Workhouse,  and  he  admitted  having  been  charged  by 
the  guardians  with  drunkenness,  immorality,  and 
using  insulting  language  to  the  matron  of  that  esta- 
blishment. He  was  dismissed,  and  did  not  appeal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board.  He  further  stated  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  speaking  to  five  or  six 
persons  in  Ballinrobe  about  the  Commission  that  he 
was  subpcenaed.  He  declared  to  Sir  C.  Bussell  that 
he  only  knew  one  of  them,  a  policeman  named  Kirby, 
and  this  he  said  of  a  place ,  near  which  he  was  born, 
in  which  place  he  was  then  master  of  a  workhouse — a 
Mayo  village  of  2,000  or  3,000  people,  where  every- 
body knew  who  everyone  else  was.  He  actually  swore 
that  he  could  not  give  the  date  of  his  own  eviction. 
One  of  his  statements  was  that  he  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Land  League  from  May  or  June,  1880,  to 
the  suppression  of  the  League  in  October,  1881.  He 
also  swore  that  he  was  not  in  the  employment  of  the 
League  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Mr.Parnell  and  others, 
which  began  in  January,  1881,  while  in  another  part 
of  his  testimony  he  said,  ' '  About  two  or  three  months 
after  that  trial,  I  suppose,  is  the  time  I  was  so  em- 
ployed." He  again  swore  that  Thomas  Brennan  re- 
mained .in  the  Land  League  as  secretary  "  for  two  or 


three  months  after  his  (Farragher's)  engagement  as 
clerk  before  he  (Brennan)  was  arrested."  As  he  had 
already  pointed  out,  Brennan  was  arrested  as  a  sus- 
pect on  May  23,  1881.  Being  pressed,  he  again  said 
he  believed  he  was  taken  on  at  the  Land  League  three 
or  four  months  before  Brennan  was  arrested,  and  he 
afterwards  swore  that  he  saw  Egan  "ten  times  ' '  in 
the  Land  League  office  in  Dublin  between  February 
and  October,  1881.  Farragher  further  stated  that  he 
took  a  letter  from  Egan  to  Mullett  "about  September 
or  the  beginning  of  October,  1881,"  adding  "  it  was 
very  near  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,"  which 
event,  their  Lordships  were  aware,  took  place  on 
October  17  of  that  year.  Being  re-examined,  Farragher 
stated,  in  reply  to  Sir  H.  James,  that  he  first  saw 
Egan  in  the  Land  League  after  the  suppression  of  the 
League,  but  he  subsequently  declared  that  he  could 
not  tell  whether  he  had  seen  him  at  all  in  1881. 
Being  asked  several  times  when  in  1881  he  had  seen 
Egan  in  the  Land  League,  his  only  answer  was  "  I 
could  not  tell  you."  This  was  the  witness  who  was 
made  to  say  that  he  took  letters  from  Egan  to  Mullett, 
in  two  of  which  there  was  money — "  the  two  "  cor- 
responding with  the  allusions  to  money  in  two  of  the 
eight  forged  letters  which  Pigott's  concoctions  had 
reiH'esented  as  coming  from  Egan  to  Mullett.  It  was 
upon  the  miserable  transparent  monitions  of  three 
such  exquisite  scoundrels  as  Pigott,  Delaney,  and 
Farragher,  men  of  the  most  abominable  character 
apart  from  their  performances  in  that  inquiry,  that 
The  Times  made  its  accusations  against  Patrick  Egan 
and  Thomas  Brennan,  against  neither  of  whose  moral 
or  business  reputation  a  word  of  suspicion  had  ever 
been  spoken.  One  of  the  questions  put  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  Pigott,  was,  "  Who  organized  the  In- 
vincibles  ?"  He  replied  that  John  Devoy  did, 
and  that  Houston  asked  him  if  he  could  procure 
materials  for  another  pamphlet  bearing  especially 
on  the  point  that  John  Devoy  organized  the  In- 
vincibles  and  the  Land  League  at  the  same  time. 
The  "  other  pamphlet  "  which  Ho'iston  ordered  from 
Pigott,  after  giving  £60  for  the  first,  was  not  printed 
as  a  pamphlet  by  Pigott.  It  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  The  Times  under  the  title  of  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime,"  and  contained  the  charges  and  allegations 
into  which  their  Lordships  were  inquiring.  So  much 
for  that  charge.  But,  before  parting  with  the  convict 
Delaney,  he  ought  in  j<istice  to  him  to  say  that  within 
the  last  few  weeks  he  had  addressed  a  letter 

The  Attoeney-Gkneeal  was  understood  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  the  Attorney-General  objected. 
He  had  not  yet  said  what  it  was  ;  hut  at  any  rate  the 
Attorney-General  knew  all  about  it.     (Laughter.) 

The  Attorney-General. — You  have  no  right  to  say 
that. 

Mr.  Davitt  said  he  would  take  hack  what  he 
had  said  and  pass  over  the  matter.  Then  there  was 
another  specific  charge,  which  read  as  follows  : — 
That    Famell   was  intimate    with    the    leading  In- 
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rineibles  ;  that  he  probably  learnt  from  them  what 
they  were  about  when  he  was  released  on  parole  ih 
April,  1882  ;  that  be  recognized  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  as  their  handiwork  ;  and  that,  knowing  it  to 
be  theirs  and  partly  in  fear  for  his  own  Safety,  he 
secretly  qualified  and  revoked  the  condemnations 
which  he  thought  it  politic  publicly  to  announce. 
Then  to  sustain  these  vile  fabrications  of  Pigott  which 
were  found  in  the  bogus  Eugene  Davis  interview,  pro- 
duced by  Houston,  The  Times  published  the  facsimile 
letter  and  wrote  the  following  editorial  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  division  on  the  present  Government's  Coer- 
cion Bill,  an  appropriate  occasion  for  such  publica- 
tion, as  Mr.  MacDonald  said  when  under  cross- 
examination.  Mr.  Parnell  said  that  very  night 
(reading)  : — 

"  The  writing  is  strange  to  me.  I  think  I  shall  in- 
sult myself — I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  the  House — in 
order  that  my  denial  may  be  complete  and  perfect.  I 
certainly  never  heard  of  the  letter.  (Cheers.)-  I  never 
directed  such  a  letter  to  be  written.  (Cheers.)  I  never 
saw  such  a  letter  before  I  saw  it  in  The  Times  this 
morning.  (Loud  Irish  cheers.)  The  subject  matter  of 
the  letter  is  preposterous  on  the  surface.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  phraseology  is  absurd — as  absnrd  as  phraseology 
could  possibly  be.  In  every  part  of  it  it  bears  evi- 
dence, absolute  and  irrefutable  evidence,  of  want  of 
genuineness  and  want  of  authenticity.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Politics  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  country 
when  a  leader  of  a  party  of  86  members  has  to  stand 
up  at  ten  minutes  past  1  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  in 
order  to  defend  himself  from  an  anonymous  fabrica- 
tiou  of  this  kind  (cheers)— which  is  contained  in  The 
Times  of  this  morning.  I  have  always  held  with  re- 
gard to  the  late  Mr.  Forster  that  his  treatment  of  his 
political  prisoners  was  a  humane  treatment -and  a  fair 
treatment,  and  I  think  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no 
other,  he  should  have  been  shielded  from  such  an 
attempt  as  was  made  on  his  life  by  the  Invincible 
association.  I  never  had  the  slightest  notion  in  the 
world  that  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Forster  was  in 
danger,  or  that  any  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him 
or  any  other  ofBeial  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  I  had 
no  more  notion  than  an  unborn  child  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy as  that  of  the  Invincibles,  and  no  one  was 
more  astonished  than  I  was  when  that  bolt  from  the 
blue  fell  upon  us  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I 
knew  not  in  what  direction  to  look  for  this  calamity. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  I  had  been  in  the 
park  that  day  I  would  gladly  have  stood  between 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  the  daggers  of  the 
assassins  (cheers),  and  for  the  matter  of  that  (cries  of 
"  Burka ")  between  their  daggers  and  Mr.  Burke. 
Now,  Sir,  I  leave  this  subject.  I  have  suffered  more 
than  any  other  man  from  that  terrible  deed  in  the 
Phceniz  Park,  and  the  Irish  nation  has  suffered  more 
than  any  other  nation." 

The  infamy  of  that  whole  proceeding  was  really 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  adequately  represent. 
It  was  from  beginning  to  end,  from  the  interview  and 
bargain  between  Houston  and  Pigott  in  1885  down  to 
the  appearance  of  that  letter  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times,  a  piece  of  calculated  and  connected  moral 
assassination  of  the  political  character  of  public  men 
without    a   parallel   in   political    or   party    history. 


Houston,  the  son  of  the  Dublin  warder  and  the  secre« 
tary  of  the  I.L.P.U.,  called  on  Eichard  Pigott,  the 
ex-editor  of  the  Zr-isAmosi  newspaper,  which  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  the  Land  League.  Pigott  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  attacked  and  vilified  the  men 
to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  offered  his  services,  and 
from  whom  he  had  been  constantly  soliciting  money  and 
favours,  before  he  found  more  congenial  employment 
from  the  enemies  of  the  League.  The  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Mr.  Egan  and  Pigott  before 
Houston's  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  which  had 
been  read  there,  a  correspondence  which  led  partly  to 
the  discovery  of  Pigott's  forgeries,  showed  to  what 
lengths  that  infamous  scoundrel  went  in  his  efforts  to 
get  money  from  the  Land  League  funds.  Having 
failed  with  the  League  he  turned  to  the  I.L.P.U.,and 
was  at  once  engaged  as  their  pamphleteer  and  paid 
agent.  He  wrote  his  "  Parnellism  Unmasked,"  and 
obtained  £60  from  Houston  for  the  job.  He  related 
the  transaction  as  follows  : — About  September,  1886, 
was  the  time  when  Mr.Gladstone's  changed  attitude  on 
the  Irish  question  began  to  look  like  the  adoption  by 
the  Liberal  party  of  some  plan  favourable  to  Irish 
national  demands.  Pigott's  pamphlet  was  therefore 
opportune  for  the  I.L.P.U.  The  League's  administra- 
tion,of  funds  was  attacked,  and  the  figures  used  by 
Pigott  in  that  pamphlet  were  the  same  that  they  found 
running  through  "Parnellism  and  Crime,"  and  forming 
the  arguments  and  guiding  the  insinuations  of  counsel 
for  The  Times  in  that  Court.  But  the  attack  upon 
the  Land  League  was  not  thorough  enough  for  Houston. 
The  I.L.P.U.  wanted  something  more  direct  and  more 
damnatory  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party,  and 
Pigott  was  seen  by  Houston  again.  The  plan  of  "Par- 
nellism and  Crime  "  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
commission  given  by  Houston  to  Pigott  to  prepare  a 
pamphlet  bearing  specially  on  the  statement  in  Pigott's 
first  production  that  Devoy  organized  the  Invincibles 
and  bargained  with  the  Parnellites.  Bunning  right 
through  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  these  assertions 
were  found  and  arguments  made  upon  and  conclusions 
deduced  from  them  made  up  the  unholy  story.  Pigott's 
fabricated  interview  with  Eugene  Davis,  the  forged 
documents,  the  account  of  his  visit  to  New  York,  his 
concocted  tales  about  Clan-na-6ael .  men  in  Paris 
selling  him  the  Parnell  and  Egan  letters,  and  the 
Whole  pith  and  marrow  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  " 
were  found  to  be  the  work  of  Eichard  Pigott  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  commission  given  to  him  by  Houston  in 
November,  1885.  The  dressing  of  those  fabrications  in 
The  Times'  language  might  have  been  the  work  of 
Woulfe  Flanagan,  a  congenial  work  for  a  man  with  an 
Irish  name  to  stab  his  own  country  in  the  back  for  Eng- 
lish money.  Pigott's  work,  instead  of  appearing  in  a 
pamphlet  this  time,  found  its  way  through  Houston 
into  the  columns  of  The  Times.  The  Tim^s  entered 
the  I.L.P.U.  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Parnell  and 
became  the  willing  tool  of  Houston  and  his  aristo- 
cratic patrons  and  paymasters.  It  paid  back  to  Houston 
the   money  which  Houston  got  from  the  I.L.P.U.  to 
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pay  Pigott  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  commission 
intrusted  to  him  in  November,  1S85.  They  were  asked 
by  The  Times  to  believe  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
Pigott  or  his  antecedents  until  after  the  publication 
of  the  facsimile  letter.  O  sancta  simTfiUcitas  I  A 
shrewd  London  lawyer  like  Mr.  Soames,  with 
shareholders'  interests  to  guard,  a  canny  Soot 
like  Mr.  MacDonald,  with  the  responsibility  of 
The  Times  on  his  shoulders  and  with  a  life's 
newspaper  experience,  with  all  the  Walters  and 
Buckles  and  Blennerhassetts  of  the  private  editorial 
staff  adding  their  knowledge  of  men  and  matters  to 
the  rest — and  yet  they  were  asked  to  believe  that  an 
intellectnal  stripling  like  Houston,  the  son  of  the 
Dublin  prisonwarder  or  gatekeeper,  could  palm  off 
his  story  of  the  letters  upon  those  men  without  telling 
them  who  was  the  man  who  procured  them  or  anything 
about  him.  Again  he  said,  O  sancta  simpUcitas  I  Mr. 
MacDonald,  that  innocently-imposed-upon  son  of  North 
Britain,  knew,  however,  the  party  and  political  value 
of  even  a  forged  document  in  a  political  crisis,  and 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  I.L.P.TJ. 
availed  of  Pigott's  services  from  1885,  The  Times' 
manager  published  the  first  of  his  forgeries  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  April,  1887.  Mr.  Balfour's 
Coercion  Act  was  on  for  second  reading  that  evening , 
and  The  Times,  in  its  article,  challenged  Mr.  Parnell 
to  explain  and  answer  the  fabricated  production.  He 
did  so  at  once,  and  the  speech  in  which  he  cleared 
himself  of  the  atrocious  and  deadly  charge  thus 
levelled  at  the  heart  of  his  political  character  and 
reputation  should  bam  itself  into  the  conscience  of 
every  lover  of  fair  play  in  Great  Britain.  And  during 
that  speech  Mr.  Parnell  was  interrupted  by  Ministerial 
laughter.  It  was  known  who  subscribed  the  money 
which  Houston  gave  to  Pigott,  and  as  sure  as  their 
Lordships  were  tolerating  his  address  there  that  day.all 
their  names  and  their  donations  and  the  dates  when 
they  gave  them  would  be  made  public  before  long, 
and  they  would  have  to  take  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Pamell's  application  for  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  inquire  into  those  charges  was  refused  by  the  Go- 
vernment, who  were  quite  satisfied  with  referring  Mr. 
Parnell  to  a  London  jury.  Next  they  had  the  "  O'j)on- 
nell  V.  Walter  "  fiasco,  which  was  used  by  the  At- 
torney-General as  a  grand  opportunity  for  reading  the 
whole  of  "  Pamellism  and  Crime  "  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  giving  even  a  greater  and  more  im- 
portant publicity  still  to  the  work  of  Houston  and 
Pigott.  And  on  that  occasion  the  Attorney-General 
delivered  himself  of  the  perfectly  sincere  and  natural 
resolution  that  his  clients  would  not  upon  any  con- 
sideration—no, not  even  if  they  lost  their  case  in  con- 
sequence—reveal the  names  of  those  from  whoca  the 
forged  letters  were  obtained.  Wise  resolve  !  Charac- 
teristic conduct  !  The  Times  all  over  !  And  yet 
they  were  asked  by  those  scheming  political  tricksters 
in  that  Court  to  believe  that  when  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral was  thus  speaking  in  their  behalf  their  own  in- 
■truotions  to  Iiini  they  did  not  know  of  Eifiott'B  fieal^ 


ings  with  Houston  or  of  the  origin  of  the  letters.  In 
fact,  thgy  had  never  heard  of  Pigott,  or  of  his  news- 
paper, or  of  his  career  until  quite  recently.  In  The 
Times  of  November  8,  1871,  there  was  a  message  from 
Dublin  about  Richard  Pigott,  there  were  others  on 
November  9,  November  11,  and-  November  13,  1871. 
On  November  14,  1871,  there  were-  three  columns  in 
Thf  Times,  headed  "  Mr.  Pigott's  Case,"  and  on  the 
15th  of  November  The  Times  devoted  a  column  to  the 
same  case.  On  July  17,  1871,  there  was  nearly  a 
column.  And  then— the  very  irony  of  fate — when 
Pigott  came  out  of  prison,  where  he  was  sent  for  con- 
tempt of  Court,  he  was  presented  with  a  testimonial, 
which  said,  among  other  things  :— "  Not  even  content 
with  imputing  to  you  as  guilt  the  uncensured  passages 
of  another  paper,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  forged  against  you  a  false  and  malicious  libel, 
declaring  you  had  deplored  that  the  constables  were 
not  murdered.  It  rests  with  you  on  your  return  to 
liberty  to  announce  whether  you  will  accept  his 
apology  or  indict  him  for  his  offence."  After  that 
they  had  Eiohard  Pigott  forging  for  The  Times  in 
1887.  But,  coming  back  to  the  Attorney-General's 
statement  in  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  they  had  him, 
on  behalf  of  his  clients,  not  only  refusing  to  give  the 
source  of  the  letters,  but  defending  his  not  doing  so 
by  insinuating  another  charge,  that  men  connected 
with  the  Land  League  might  assassinate  the  person 
or  persons  implicated  if  their  names  were  divulged  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  certainty  that  John  Cameron 
MacDonald  or  some  one  else  connected  with  that 
Pigott-Houston  conspiracy  would  find  themselves 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt,  which  induced  The 
Times  to  ultimately  deliver  Pigott  to  the  exposure  of 
the  witness-box.  Villanous  and  cowardly  as  the 
whole  action  of  The  Times  had  been  in  that  business, 
the  manner  in  which  it  pretended  to  atone  for  the 
wrong  it  had  inflicted  was  characteristically  mean. 
There  was  no  manly  apology  offered  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
or  to  Mr.  Egan,  or  to  others  who  had,  like  them,  been 
paraded  in  its  columns  as  the  paymasters  and  abettors 
of  assassination.  No  ;  the  Attorney-General's  state- 
ment, like  the  leader  on  the  same  subject  in  The  Times, 
said  between-  the  lines,  "  We  regret  deeply  that  we 
have  failed  to  convict  you.  We  apologize."  Their, 
after  conduct  proved  that  to  be  a  just  estimate  of 
their  action  in  withdrawing  the  forged  letters  after 
their  forgery  bad  been  detected,  despite  their  efforts 
to  cloak  the  forger.  Instead  of  abandoning  the 
charges  which  hung  round  and  depended  upon  the 
forged  letters  for  origin'  and  justification,  the  work  of 
vilification  had  been  carried  on  in  that  Court,  while 
agents  such  as  Shannon,  Thompson,  Preston,  and  others 
in  the  pay  of  Mr.  Soames  or  of  Dublin  Castle  had 
been  going  into  convict  cells  visiting  wretched  men 
who  were  wearing  out  their  lives  in  penal  servitude, 
offering  them  liberty  if  they  would  only  bolster  up 
their  case.  Thus  had  The  Times  continued  its  con-| 
genial  game,  dead  to  every  feeling  except  that  of 
implacable  hate  of  the  Irish  Jeadeti  his  part.r.  and' 
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their  cause.    With  reference  to  that  foul  charge  oi 
assassination  and  Ejnipath;   with  assassination,   what 
rendered   broadcast  assertions  of  sympathy  with  poli- 
tical    assassination     so  reprehensible   and    dangerous 
was  the   lamentable   fact  that  men  in  all   countries 
who    believed    themselves   to    be    oppressed   by   de- 
spotic rulers  or  unjust  and  alien  government  showed 
only  too  great  an  inclination  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  reprisals.      In  ancient  history  the   assassins    of 
tyrants    were    the    favourite    heroes    of    oratory    and 
poetry.     The  murder  of  Count  ilossi,  the  Minister  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  evoked   little   or  no  great  indignation 
in  England.    It  was  about  that  period  that  The  Times, 
writing  upou  the   Garibaldian  movement  for   Italian 
liberty,  said  : — "  It    is    quite     time    that    all    the 
struggling  nationalities  should  understand  that  free- 
men have  no  sympathies  with  the  men  who  do  nothing 
but   howl  and  shriek   in  their  fetters  ;    liberty  is  a 
serioas  game,  to  be  played  out,  as  the  Greek  told  the 
Persian,    with    knives    and    hatchets,    and   not    with 
drawled  epigrams  and  soft  petitions."     If   Mr.   John 
Finerty  uttered  those   sentiments   on  a  Chicago  plat- 
form   and    urged    their    application     agaiuet    English 
officials  in  Ireland,  The  Times  would  not  alone  accuse 
him  of  being  an  advocate  of  assassination  ;    it   would 
charge  him   (Mr.  Davitt),  in  the  words   of  "  Pamell- 
ism    and  Crime,"  with  associating  with   Mr.  Finerty 
as  being  in  trade   and  traffic   with  avowed  contrivers 
of  murder.    Political  assassination  was  reprehensible 
to  Irishmen  as  to  any  other  people.     There   was  not  a 
country  in  Europe  where  there  had  been  less  of  such 
crime   than  in   Ireland.    Even    in    free  America  two 
Presidents  had  met  their  fate  in  our  own  time  at  the 
hands   of  political  assassins.      But   what  of  Englaaid, 
the  country  whose   political  morals  had  had  as  a  kind 
of   guardian   angel  the  censorship  of  The  Times  !    In 
the  17th  century   political  murder  and  accusations  of 
political  murder  were  constantly  recurring.   Gardiner, 
the  historian,   told  that  among  the   Puritans    of  the 
period   there   was  no   horror  evinced  at  the  murder  of 
Buckingham  by  Felton.    Even  in  the  present  century 
the   fathers  of   this   generation   saw  on  Tower-hill  the 
spectacle  of  the  public   executioner  holding    up    the 
dissevered   beads  of  Englishmen   for  no   less  a  crime 
than  plotting  the  wholesale  assassination  of  an  English 
Ministry.      Thistlewood,    the    Cato-street    desperado, 
inflamed  by  the  administration  of  reactionary  Cabinets, 
formed  the  plan  and  found  other  Englishmen  to  assist 
him   in  the  attempt  to  murder  all  the  members  of  the 
Government,  who  were  about  to  banquet  at  Lord  Har- 
rowby's.    Yes,  political  assassination   was   a  terrible 
crime,  which  had  sprung  up   only  too  readily  in  the 
rank    soil    of    human    passion    under    the    generating 
influence    of    unjust    or    unpopular   government.     The 
files   of   The  Times  proved  that  when  alleged  enemies 
of  England   had  been  plotted  against   and  their  lives 
attempted,   that  journal,  which   had   plotted  and  paid 
for  the  moral   assassination  of  Mr.  Parnell,  had  con- 
doned the  crime  which  its  paid  forgers  tried  to  fasten 
on  the  leader  of  the  Irish  people.    In  April,  1858,  one 


Simon  Bernard  was  put  on  his  trial  in  London  for 
complicity  with  assassination  in  the  plot  to  murder 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Times  on  that 
occasion  said  : — 

"  With  the  resolute  stubbornness  of  the  English 
middle  classes,  they  (the  jury),  like  the  audience  in 
Court,  refused  to  look  at  Bernard  as  a  mere  murderer 
like  Barth^ISmy  or  Lain.  They  saw  in  him,  even  if 
the  evidence  were  complete,  only  a  conspirator 
against  a  despotic  ruler  who  had  himself  seized  a 
throne  by  craft  and  violence,  and  against  whom  craft 
and  violence,  if  not  justifiable,  were  at  least  not  to 
be  classed  with  the  guilt  of  the  common  murderer. 
.  .  .  Why,  then,  should  Bernard,  even  if  guilty, 
be  judged  by  the  severe  rules  of  English  morality  ? 
Let  the  French  settle  these  things  among  themselves. " 
The  next  charge  calling  for  comment  read — "  That 
the  knives,  revolvers,  &c.,  with  which  the  Phcenix 
Park  murders  were  committed  lay  for  days  in  offices 
shared  by  League  and  Parliamentary  party,  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  curious."  The  evidence  brought 
forward  in  support  of  that  charge  was  that  of  one  George 
Mulqueeny,  who  was  admittedly  a  political  errand 
boy  of  Captain  O'Shea's — an  instrument  of  the  man 
who  was  cnce  Mr.  Parnell's  too  intimate  friend,  and 
who,  to  show,  he  supposed,  the  value  of  that  friend- 
ship, stepped  into  that  witness-box  to  swear  that 
Pigott's  forgery  was  his  friend's  signature.  This 
witness  was  asked  to  make  good  the  following  para 
graph  from  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  p.  155.  (Read- 
ing) :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  next  page, 
which  is  most  important — '  Before  th«  knives  reached 
Palace-chambers  they  were  intrusted  to  a  Fenian 
shoemaker  in  Bethnal-green,  who  boasts  of  having 
made  leather  sheaths  for  them.  This  worthy's  services 
to  the  cause  were  rewarded  by  "  a  testimonial,"  to 
promote  which  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.,  took  the  chair  at  a 
meeting  convened  under  the  distinguished  patronage  of 
the  principal  London  Fenian,  a  speech  by  Michael 
Davitt  being  the  chief  attraction  of  the  programme.' 
Mr.  Biggar  has  not  thought  fit  to  bring  an  action  for 
libel  for  that  statement,  that  he  presided  at  a  meeting 
where  a  testimonial  was  given  to  the  man  who  manu- 
factured sheaths  for  the  knives  used  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder.  '  From  the  shop  of  this  cobbler  the 
knives  were  carried  to  Westminster  by  Patrick 
ByrBe.'  That  is  not  alleged  to  be  untrue  or  libellous. 
It  IS  a  statement  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  does  not 
traverse.  '  From  the  shop  of  this  cobbler  the  knives 
were  carried  to  Westminster  by  Patrick  Byrne.'  " 
Those  were  the  words  of  the  Attorney-General  on 
page  155  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter."  What  was  the 
proof  of  it  ?  Beyond  the  fact  that  Mulqueeny  knew 
such  a  man  as  that  cobbler  Collins,  that  a  lecture  had 
been  delivered  by  him  (Mr.  Davitt)  for  his  relief, 
and  that  Mr.  Biggar  took  the  chair,  there  was  not  a 
word  of  proof.  There  was  not  a  word  to  prove  that 
the  lecture  was  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
charity,  or  that  it  was  under  any  patronage  whatever, 
Fenian  or  otherwise.  The  allegations  on  these  points 
were  pure  fabrications, and  the  only  witness  produced  by 
The  Times  who  gave  evidence  about  Collins  or  the  lecture 
had  said  never  a  word, nor  was  he  asked  by  The  Times 
to  say  a  word,  about  those  particalarized  allegations. 
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Mulqueen;  had  told  how  he  had  invited  him  to  deliver 
the  lecture  in  qaestion,  and  he  had  sworn  that  the 
lecture  had  no  political  significance,  but  was  got  up 
by  himself  and  others  who  knew  Collins  as  an  Irish- 
man who  had  suffered  loss  of  trade  as  a  member  of 
the  Political  Prisoners'  Visiting  Association,  and, 
therefore,  the  suggestion  that  the  meeting  was  got  up 
under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Fenians  was  an 
additional  fabrication  by  the  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime  "  writer.  That  disposed  of  the  cobbler  of 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  whom  Mr.  Biggar  and  him- 
self were  declared  by  The  Times  to  have  testimoni- 
ated  for  having  made  leather  sheaths  for  the  knives 
that  were  alleged  to  have  been  used  in  the  murder 
of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  As  to 
the  charge  proper  uoder  this  head,  the  Attorney- 
General  in  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  had  said  :  — 
**  In  the  Parliamentary  oiHces  the  weapons  were 
kept  for  several  days  before  Byrne  removed  them  to 
his  home  in  Feckham.  The  knives  lay  in  a  paper 
parcel  on  the  floor,  the  Winchester  rifle  and  revolvers, 
of  which  S3  nsuch  was  heard  at  the  murder  trials,  lay 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious. "  Mulqueeny  in 
his  evidence  told  the  story  about  Byrne  showing  him 
one  day  a  paper  parcel  in  which  there  were  knives, 
and  saying,  in  answer  to  a  query  by  the  witness,  that 
they  were  surgical  instruments  purchased  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  Williams.  The  witness  also  stated  that 
Byrne  had  shown  him  two  revolvers,  one  new  and  the 
other  old,  one  being  kept  by  Byrne  for  Mr.  William 
Eedmond,  who  left  it  in  his  custody  for  safe  keeping 
wben  Mr.  Eedmond  was  leaving  for  Australia.  Mul- 
queeny further  on  told  how  Patrick  Byrne,  Frank 
Byrne's  brother,  was  carrying  a  parcel  from  the 
National  League  rooms  to  Frank  Byrne's  houso  and 
how  he  let  the  parcel  drop  on  the  witness's  toe,  and 
told  him  that  it  contained  a  Winchester  rifle.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Patrick  Byrne,  according  to  the 
witness,  had  nothing  to  do  in,  or  with,  the  National 
League  office.  That  comprised  the  whole  of  the  story 
about  the  knives,  the  revolvers,  and  the  Winchester 
rifle,  as  told  by  the  only  witness  produced  by  The 
Times  to  prbve  this  charge — Mulqueeny,  Captain 
O'Shea's  boon  companion.  In  cross-examination, 
Mulqueeny  said  : — "  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
such  things  in  the  National  League  rooms  ;  it  was 
not  an  ordinary,  but  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see,  but 
I  thought  no  more  of  it."  That  was,  th^t  the  witness 
having  been  told  by  Byrne  that  these  knives  had  been 
bought  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  as  surgical  instru- 
ments, the  witness,  while  naturally  thinking  the 
National  League  rooms  a  strange  place  for  such 
tlungs,  thought  nothing  more  about  the  circumstance, 
and  that  it  was  only  after  the  evidence  given  at  the 
Invincible  trials  in  Dublin  that  he  connected  the 
contents  of  the  brown  paper  parcel  with  anything 
wrong.  Touching  this  parcel  and  its  presence  in  these 
offices  the  witness,  in  reply  to  himself,  said  that  the 
League  offices  were  open  to  any  one  who  cared  to 
enter,  and  that  lots  of  people   used  to  be  up  there 


casually,  that  there  were  plenty  of  places  in  the 
office  where  such  a  parcel  could  be  stored,  under 
boxes  or  papers,  where  casual  visitors  to  the  office 
would  not  notice  its  presence.  That  was  the  entire 
story  about  this  parcel  and^  its  connexion  with  the 
offices  of  the  League  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  in  London.  The  thing  began  and  ended  with 
Frank  Byrne,  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams,  and  Patrick 
Bryoe — and  there  was  no  evideucetoshowthatany  other 
human  being  ever  saw  these  weapons  in  that  place 
except  Mulqueeny.  Of  Patrick  Byrne,  Mulqueeny  had 
said  that  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  office  of  the 
National  League.  The  witness  also  stated  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  Williams  had  accompanied  Byrne  and  him- 
self on  one  occasion  to  open  a  branch  of  the  League 
at  Poplar,  but  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  one  had 
delegated  Williams  to  go  there.  The  witness  said 
that  he  knew  Hamilton  Williams  as  an  advanced 
Nationalist,  that  he  never, knew  him  to  be  a  Land 
Leaguer,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  ia 
Poplar  at  which  he  was  present  he  made  a  speech 
violent  enough  to  blow  the  roof  off  the  house,  and 
that  on  that  occasion  there  was  no  one  present  whom 
the  witness  would  call  arepresentative  Leaguer,  neither 
were  there  any  members  of  Parliament  present.  About 
Frank  Byrne  personally  Mulqueeny  said  that  he  never 
suspected  him  of  being  other  thau  honest  and  honour- 
able before  his  name  became  publicly  comiected  with 
the  Phccnix  Park  tragedy  through  the  Invincible  trials 
in  1883  ;  and  that  if  he  had  known  of  his  real  rela- 
tions with  Tynan  and  Williams  he  never  would  have 
associated  with  him.  Politically  the  witness  knew  as 
a  member  of  the  League  that  Byrne  had  been  attacked 
by  the  other  Leaguers  more  than  ouce  for  the  way  in 
which  he  was  acting  in  his  capacity  as  secretary,  as 
also  for  his  eipployment  of  organizers  who  were  alleged 
to  have  been  occasionally  in  Ireland  when  they  should 
have  been  at  Ltfague  work  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in 
the  matter  of  Tynan,  or  "  No.  1,"  whom  Mulqueeny 
did  not  know  as  such  until  told  by  Byrne  at  the  time 
it  came  out  in  connexion  with  the  Park  murders,  the 
witness  had  said,  "  I  asked  Byrne  who  '  No.  1  '  was, 
and  he  said  Tynan.  I  said  it  was  a  damned  shame  to 
bring  Tynau  and  men  of  that  calibre  into  the  National 
League  offices."  He  thought  that  this  witness  for  TAf 
Times  had  summed  up  in  this  one  answer  the  whole  case 
about  the  brown-paper  parcel.  If  Mulqueeny,  who  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Byrne  and  Tynau  and  Williams, 
had  never  suspected  them  to  be  couuected  with  the 
Invincibles  until  the  revelations  arising  out  of  the 
trials  in  Dublin  early  in'  1883,  how  could  the  members 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  party  have  suspected  the  double  game 
Byrne  was  playing  ?  Legally,  therefore,  as  well  as 
morally,  this  charge  fell  to  the  ground,  not  the  least 
guilty  knowledge  having  been  brought  home  to  the 
parties  charged  in  respect  of  it,  while  Mr.  Parnell  and 
the  other  members  charged  bad  sworn  that  they  had  no 
such  guilty  knowledge.  The  next  and  last  specific 
charge  calling  for  comment  was,"  That  Mr.  Parnell, on 
the  23d  of  January,  1883,  by  an  opportune  remittance 
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enabled  Byrne  to  escape  to  France."  There  could  be 
no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  charge.  It  suggested, 
taken  along  with  the  insinuations  in  the  preceding 
allegations,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  33yrne's  complicity  in  the  Invincible  conspiracy, 
and  gave  him  "  an  opportune  remittance  "  with 
which  to  evade  the  hands  of  justice.  The  letter  upon 
which  "  this  opportune  remittance  "  charge  was 
founded  and  the  false  story  which  it  was  made  to  tell 
against  Mr.  Parnell  in  "  PamelUsm  and  Crime  "  was 
stolen  from  the  League  offices  and  forwarded  to  The 
Times  after  George  Mulqueeny  had  informed  his  friend 
William  Henry  O'Shea,  "  over  a  glass  of  wine,"  to 
use  the  witness's  complimentary  reference  to  O'Shea, 
that  such  a  letter  existed.  O'Shea,  Delaney's 
co-expert  in  handwriting,  had  been  a  close  friend 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  and  a  kind  of  diplomatic  go- 
between  employed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
doubtless  to  make  euch  use  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Irish  leader  as  would  be  serviceable  to  the  once 
famous  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  landlord  ransom. 
O'Shea,  like  SanchoFanza,  believed  omnipotently  in 
the  political  greatness  of  the  Brummagem  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  and  when  the  said  knight  should  become  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  Sancho  O'Shea  was  to  be  made 
Sir  William  Henry  and  to  become  Oliief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  That  did  not  happen,  so  The  Times  received 
the  Byrne  letter  which  Mulqueeny  swore  he  never 
stole  or  sent,  but  about  the  existence  of  which  he  told 
his  boon  companion  O'Shea  only.  The  history  of  this 
Byrne  letter  and  of  this ,  cheque  for  £100  had  been 
told  in  evidence,  and  although  there  was  no  fear  of 
SirH.  James persistingin  still  giving  it  the  "Parnell- 
ism  and  Crime"  character  of  "an  opportune  remittance 
to  enable  Byrne  to  escape  from  justice,"  it  would  do 
the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  no  harm  to  have  it 
retold.  It  had  been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  and  others  for  the  de- 
fence and  by  the  witness  Mulqueeny  for  The  Times, 
that  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  was  not  a  self- 
supporting  body.  Grants  of  money  had  to  be  made  to 
it  from  time  to  time  by  the  executive  of  the  Irish 
League.  On  December  15,  1882,  it  was  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  London  League  that 
there  was  only  £1  6s.  Id.  then  in  its  hands.  A  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  Mr.  Oronin  and  seconded  by  a 
Mr.  Bogers  as  follows  -. — "  That  the  executive  in- 
struct the  secretary  to  apply,  through  Mr.  Parnell,  to 
the  Irish  National  League  for  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  meet  our  immediate  requirements."  That 
resolution  was  passed  and  recorded  on  the  minutes 
which  were  produced  in  Court.  At  another  meeting  of 
the  London  executive,  held  on  December  29,  a  fort- 
night subsequent  to  the  other  meeting, Byrne, who  was 
at  that  time  away  fromhis  duties  owing  to  illness,  was 
recorded  in  the  minutes  as  having  written  as  follows  : 
. — "  The  general  secretary  wrote  that  he  was  still  unfit 
to  return  to  his  duties  and  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell making  an  application  for  an  advance  of  £100,  to 
which  ho  had  received  no  reply."    Again,  at  the  next," 


meeting,  on  January  15,  1883,  another  letter  was  read 
from  Byrne,  saying  that  he'  was  still  too  ill  to  return 
to  work,  and  that  there  was  yet  no  answer  or  remit- 
tance from  Mr.  Parnell  or  the  League  in  Dublin. 
Then  it  was,  at  an  executive  meeting  following 
February  8,  that  this  Frank  Byrne  letter  was  read 
bearing  that  date, in  which  reference  was  made  to  this 
£100  cheque.  So  that  it  was  close  on  two  months 
after  the  resolution  of  the  London  executive  asking 
for  the  money  was  passed  before  Mr.  Parnell  got  the 
League  in  Dublin  to  send  the  cheque  which  was  sent 
to  Byrne  as  the  general  secretary  of  the  London 
League.  In  another  letter  of  Byrne's,  dated  February 
10,  1883,  he  had  accounted  for  this  £100  and  returned 
£35  17s.  7d.,  the  balance  on  his  hands  after  meeting 
the  business  liabilities  of  his  post,  which  he  at  the 
same  time  resigned.  That  was  the  whole  story  of  the 
£100  cheque.  It  was  a  purely  business  transaction  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  escape  of  Byrne.  It  was  upon  the  con- 
nexion as  paid  officials  of  Byrne,  Walsh,  and  Sheridan 
with  the  Land  League  that .  The  Times  had  based  its 
charge  against  the  Land  League  leaders  of  having 
been  "  on  intimate,  notorious,  and  continuous  rela- 
tions with  avowed  murderers."  When  Byrne  made  use 
of  the  insane  expressions  which  were  attributed  to  him 
in  America  he  had  ceased  to  have  any  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  men  whom  he  had  deceived  in  London, 
and  who  were  certainlynot  responsible  for  whathe  chose 
to  do  or  to  say  after  he  had  left  their  employment. 
It  had  notbeen proved  by  any  evidence  worth  a  minute's 
notice  thatPatrickEgan  had  sent  Sheridan,  as  had  been 
alleged  in  "  Pamellism  and  Crime,"  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  violence  in  Ireland.  The  only  attempt  made 
to  incriminate  Egan  was  by  Pigott's  detected 
forgeries,  which  had  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  his 
accusers.  He  would  again  remind  the  Court  that  The 
Times,  from  the  first  appearance  of  "  Pamellism  and 
Crime,"  had  charged  the  Land  League  chiefs,  not  with 
constructive  moral  or  legal  responsibility  for  the  acts 
proved  against  certain  men,  but  with  having  de- 
liberately selected  agents  for  the  [commission  of  out- 
rage and  murder  as  a  means  by  which  political  aims 
were  to  be  attained.  So  much  had  been  said  in  the 
evidence  for  the  defence  with  reference  to  the  de- 
plorable crime  of  the  Phoenix  Park  tragedy,  and  so 
many  professions  of  genuine  indignation  at  the  per- 
petration of  the  deed  had  been  given  in  speeches, 
manifestoes, and  interviews,  that  there  was,  he  hoped, 
no  necessity  for  him  again  to  repeat  for  their  Lord" 
ships'  consideration  those  written  and  spoken  testi'< 
monies  of  Land  League  and  Irish  regret  at  the  sad 
fate  of  the  victims  of  the  memorable  6th  of  May,  1882. 
The  Times  had  called  into  question  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  himself  in  issuing  the 
manifesto  of  the  7th  of  May,  1882.  That  was  a  part 
of  the  Pigott-Houston  conspiracy.  The  men  who  con- 
spired to  prove  Mr.  Parnell  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Pigott  forged  letters  were  bound  to  affirm  that  the 
^isgning  of  the  manifesto  was  an  insincere  act.  It  was  a- 
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part  of  the  game  which  they  had  to  play,  and  The 
Timet  had  allowed  itself  to  become  the  puppet  of 
these  forgers  and  this  Forgers'  Employment  Organiza- 
tion. But  against  the  suspicion  and  the  accusation 
resting  upon  The  Times'  forgeries  of  1886  he  placed 
the  acts  and  the  language  of  the  7th  of  May,  andhe  fear- 
lessly asked  the  Court  to  judge  between  them.  There 
were  one  or  two  incidents  intimately  associated  with 
that  historic  crime  which  he  desired  to  bring  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  Court.  They  were  full  of  dramatic 
interest.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  1882, 
when  the  news  of  the  tragedy  of  the  evening  pre- 
vious had  spread  over  London,  hundreds  of  sympa- 
thizing callers  left  their  cards  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Frederick  Cavendish.  By  none  affected  by  that  dark 
deed  of  blood  could  pangs  so  terrible  and  sorrow  so 
overwhelming  be  felt  as  by  the  loving  and  devoted 
wife  to  whom  the  news  of  the  crime  brought  the 
burden  of  misery  and  grief.  Amongst  those  who  went 
with  their  offerings  of  sincerest  sympathy  in  that  dark 
hour  was  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  a  member  of 
the  English  Bar,  a  widely-respected  Irishman,  a 
patriotic  upholder  of  his  country's  cause,  and  a  gifted 
advocate  of  everything  which  had  for  its  object  the 
bettering  of  his  fellow-men.  He,  with  many  other 
Irishmen  resident  in  London,  left  his  card  where  thou- 
sands had  already  been  before  him  on  the  same  mission 
of  condolence.  He  never  expected  that  his  name 
would  attract  attention  amongst  so  many  that  had 
better  claims  to  distinction.  But  o3  the  following 
morning,  on  theSth  of  May,  he  received  a  note  from 
Lady  Cavendish,  in  her  own  handwriting,  thanking 
him  for  his  sympathy  and  assoring  him  that  she 
did  not  lay  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  the 
door  of  .  the  Irish  nation  ;  that  she  did  not 
believe  that  the  Irish  people  sought  his  life  or 
would  be  implicated  in  the  tragedy  of  his  death. 
This  was  a  noble  act  of  God-like  charity,  and  the 
story*  had  been  told  by  many  a  fireside  in  America, 
and  had  been  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  As  an 
Irishman,  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  was  a 
parallel  story  to  this  arising  out  of  the  same  deed  of 
blood.  When  the  Invincibles  were  awaiting  execution 
in  Kilmainham  Gaol  a  sister  of  mercy  visited  the 
prison  almost  every  day,  desiring  to  administer  con- 
solation to  the  condemned  men.  She  paid  most 
attention  to  Joe  Brady,  endeavouring  to  brighten  his 
few  remaining  hours  of  life.  She  had  learnt  that 
Brady  had  been  a  good  son,  and  had  borne  a  good 
character.  On  the  morning  of  the  execution  she  took 
to  the  mother  a  message  from  her  condemned  son,  thus 
fulfilling  her  angelic  mission.  Brady  himself  never 
knew  who  she  was.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  man 
whom  Brady  had  killed  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Burke.  For  the  Chris- 
tian charity  which  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Miss 
Btirke  had  displayed  they  deserved  to  have  their 
names  perpetuated  for  all  time.  How  did  the  action 
of  The  Times  compare  with  the  exalted  conduct  of 
those  two  beings  ?    Six  years  having  elapsed   since 


the  deed  was  perpetrated  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  The 
Times,  on  behalf  of  a  more  or  less  secret  conclave  of 
interested  persons  in  Dublin,  began  its  work  of  morally 
assassinating  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.  For  its  own 
base  purposes  it  commissioned  Houston  andPigott,  that 
precious  pair  of  mercenary  men,  to  perform  a  work 
which  he  could  only  liken  to  body-snatching,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  bringing  home  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
followers  the  responsibility  for  the  dreadful  murders 
of  May,  1882,  Could  contrast  be  moremarked  than  the 
contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Lady  Frederick  Caven- 
dish and  the  sister  of  Mr.  Burke  and  theconduct  of  the 
writers  in  Printing-house-square,  who  now  sought 
from  that  Court  indemnity  for  their  participation  in  the 
base  conspiracy  in  which  Pigott's  confessions  showed 
them  to  have  embarked?  He  had  now  to  make  a 
reference  to  a  point  to  which  the  President  had  drawn 
attention.  It  was  as  to  the  defence  of  prisoners  by 
the  League.  Bje  thought  his  Lordship  was  slightly  in 
error  when  he  said  that  the  defence  of  prisoners  was 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  League. 

The  President, — I  was  wrong  when  I  used  the  word 
rule.  I  was  referring  to  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Parnell  himself, 

Mr,  bavitt  said  there  was  no  rule  on  the  subject, 
but  the  defence  of  prisoners  had  been  recommended 
over  and  over  again.  Their  Lordships  would  remember 
what  Mr.  Parnell  and  other  witnesses  had  said  in 
explanation  of  the  course  pursued  in  respect  of  the 
defence  of  prisoners.  It  had  been  proved  that  there 
was  great  distrust  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
Ireland. 

The  Pkbsident.— I  wish  to  tell  you  to  what  I 
referred.  The  Land  League  was  organized  at  the 
meeting  of  October  21,  1879,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  the  third  of  which  was  in  these  terms — "  Pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  seconded  by  Father  Sheehy 
— "  That  the  objects  of  the  League  can  be  best 
obtained  by  promoting  the  organization  of  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  by  defending  those  who  may  be  threatened 
with  eviction  for.refusing  to  pay  uhjast  rents.'  " 

Mr.  Davitt  pointed  out  that  that  resolution  was 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  subject  of  evictions. 
The  charge  against  the  League  was  that  it  had  paid 
for  the  defence  of  prisoners  charged  with  crime  and 
outrage.  In  answering  the  charge  it  was  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  prosecution  and  defence  of 
accused  persons  in  Ireland  were  more  expensive  than 
in  England.  It  was  usual  for  the  friends  of  a  prisoner 
to  subscribe  towards  his  defence,  and  if  the  matter 
out  of  which  the  charge  rose  was  puljlic  or  political 
the  partisans  on  the  side  of  the  defendant  came  to  his 
aid.  In  cases  in  which  prisoners  had  been  defended 
by  the  League  it  had  been  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
local  branches.  It  was  remarkable  that  nine  out  of 
ten  persons  defended  for  the  League  by  Mr.  M'Gough 
were  acquitted  ;  and  it  was  also  pertinent  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  counsel 
engaged  on  behalf  of  prisoners  by  Mr.  M'Gough  had 
since  been  made  Crown  counsel.    He  was  not  aware 
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that  any  o£  these  professional  gentlemen  had  6ver hinted 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  connexion  with  their 
employment.  Owing  to  the  technicalities  of  the  law 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  possible  to  secore  a  fair  trial 
without  legal  assistance.  Hence  had  arisen  the 
practice  in  accordance  with  which  the  Crown  assigned 
a  solicitor  and  counsel  to  defend  in  a  capital  case  a 
prisoner  who  would  otherwise  be  undefended.  It 
would  be  remembeied  that  Brady  was  thus  defended 
at  the  expense  of  the  Crown.  He  made  no  apology  for 
any  part  which  he  had  taken  in  obtaining  a  fair  trial 
for  prisoners,  and  he  asserted  that  it  was  to  the  credit 
of  the  branches  of  the  League  that  they  should  have 
defended  innocent  men  wrongfully  accused.  He  had 
now  endeavoured  to  meet  and  answer  the  charges  made 
against  him  in  "  Fainellism  and  Crime  "  and  in  the 
case  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter."  Each  charge  he  had 
dealt  with  separately,  and  he  felt  no  uncertainty  as  to  his 
having  cleared  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court. 
With  reference  to  the  American  part  of  the  case,  he 
had  told  their  Lordships  that,  whatever  he  might  have 
said  or  proposed  in  Brooklyn  or  Boston,  or  whatever 
he  might  have  said  in  speeches  in  other  parts  of 
America  or  elsewhere  upon  the  national  independence 
of  Ireland,  those  sentiments  had  not  been  adopted  in 
the  Land  League  programme  agreed  to  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  in  October, 
1879,  nor  in  the  resolutions  and  platform  submitted 
by  Mr.  Pamell  to  the  New  York  Hotel  conference  in 
March,  1880.  Mr.  Pamell  and  tho  other  persons 
charged  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  they 
had  drawn  up  or  agreed  to,  and  not  for  what  he  him- 
self had  said  or  proposed  on  his  own  individual  respon- 
sibility. He  had  repeated  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  allegation  that  Fenians  as  such  organized  the 
Irishtown  meeting.  The  I.E.B.  had  expelled  him 
from  their  organization  early  in  1880  for  having 
joined  Mr.  Pamell  in  the  Land  League  movement, 
and  had  denounced  agitators  and  the  Land  League. 
The  object  of  the  League  had  been  the  abolition  of 
landlordism  by  agitation  and  Parliamentary  reform, 
not  by  murder  and  outrage,  and  therefore  the  charge 
of  The  Times  was  libellous  and  imtrue.  He  had  quoted 
from  The  Times'  own  witness,  Bernard  O'Malley,  to 
prove  that  speakers  at  League  meetings  had  continu- 
ally warned  the  people  agaiost  crime,  and  from  The 
Times  itself  he  had  shown  that  evictions  and  landlord 
neglect  of  duties  to  their  tenants  had  there  been 
affirmed  to  be  the  source  of  agrarian  discontent  and 
crime.  His  general  contention  upon  the  whole  Times' 
case  was  that  it  had  been  put  forward  for  a  political 
and  party  purpose,  that  it  had  been  the  outcome  of 
an  I.L.P.  Union  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Pamell, 
and  that  the  vilest  instruments  had  been  employed  by 
both  Houston  and  Mr.  Soames  to  sustain  the  charges 
which  centred  round  the  forged  letters  and  the  bogus 
Eugene  Davis  Interview.  He  affirmed  that  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  study  of  the  history  of  the  Land  League, 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  America,  and  an  honest  review 
of  Mr.  FanuiU's  acts  and  words  in  the  League,  would 


reveal  nothing  that  was  not  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  evidence  which  Mr.  Pamell  had  given  in  the 
witness-box.  He  therefore  asked  their  Lordships  to 
reject  The  Times'  case  in  its  entirety,  and  to  report 
that  its  charges  and  allegations  in  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter  "  had  not  been  sustained  by  evidence,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  printed  or  circulated.  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Pamell,  the  Government  which  had 
suggested  and  appointed  that  Commission  to  try  him 
for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders, 
had  appointed  him  and  Mr.  Sexton,  before  the  close  of 
their  Lordships'  labours,  to  determine.  With  other 
members  of  Parliament,  what  additional  moneys 
should  be  given  out  of  the  Imperial  taxes  to  the  heii 
to  tie  Crown,  while  Messrs.  M'Carthy  and  A. 
O'Connor,  two  members  charged  there  with  planning 
and  paying  for  murder  and  outrage,  bad  been  selected 
with  other  members  of  Parliament  to  act,  when  neces- 
sary, as  Deputy-Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
since  that  inquiry  had  begun.  He  had  now  reached 
the  end  of  his  task.  He  was  only  too  sensible  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  trespassed  upon  the  patience  and  for- 
bearance of  the  Court  to  an  extent  which,  possibly, 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  a  lawyer.  He  was 
thankful,  therefore,  for  such  latitude,  as  well  as  foi 
the  unfailing  fairness  and  courtesy  of  their  Lordships 
towards  him  personally  from  the  commencement  of 
this  inquiry.  He  knew  too  well  that  he  had  spoken 
hot  words  and  resorted  to  hard  phrases  in  argument, 
which  might  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  calm  region 
of  a  Court  like  that.  But  that  was  because  he  had 
felt  that  the  character  of  the  charges  he  had  tried  to 
meet  and  answer  had  been  such  as  to  merit  the 
strongest  passible  language  of  condemnation.  He  had 
come  there  to  address  that  Court  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Pamell,  who  had  been  the  central 
flgore  and  chief  object  of  The  Times'  malignant  alle- 
gations. He  had,  therefore,  only  spoken  for  himself. 
He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  there,  no  matter 
who  should  advise  him  to  the  contrary.  He  might  be 
wrong,  in  his  opinion,  but  he  thought  and  believed  that, 
if  one  with  his  record  of  suffering,  physical  and  other- 
wise,at  the  hands  of  Irish  landlordism  and  Castle  rule, 
of  the  conflict  of  a  lifetime  with  the  law  as  it  had 
been-  administered'  in  Ireland,  of  the  punishment 
which  that  conflict  had  entailed — ^he  had  felt 'and 
believed  that  if  he  came  before  that  tribunal  and 
pleaded,  in  his  own  way,  the  cause  of  the  Celtic  pea- 
santry of  Ireland,  perhaps  the  story  which  he  had  told 
and  the  case  which  he  had  submitted  might  possibly, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  when  they  came  to  study  their  Lord- 
ships' labours  and  report.  And  he  thought  and  hoped 
that  in  the  "defence  which  he  had  made,  there  might 
possibly  be  found  some  help  in  the  task  of  finally 
solving  this  Anglo-Irish  struggle.  Should  his  hope  be 
realized,  should  he  have  contributed  but  in  the  least 
possible  degree  to  point  to  a  just  and  feasible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  which  would  bring  peace  and  some 
prosperity  to  Ireland,  he  would  be  happy  in  the  recol- 
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lection  of  the  task  which  he  was  now  bringing  to  a 
close.  He  could  only  say  that  he  represented  the 
working  classes  of  his  conntry  there  as  he  had  in  the 
Land  League  movement,  and  he  knew  that  they 
felt  as  he  did,  that  no  matter  how  bitter  past 
memories  had  rankled  in  their  hearts,  no  matter 
how  much  they  had  suffered  in  the  past 
in  person  or  in  cause,  no  matter  how  fiercely  some  of 
them  had  fought  against  and  denounced  the  injustice 
of  alien  government,  he  knew  that,  before  a  feeling 
of  kindness  and  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Sneland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  a  belief  in  their 
awakening  sense  of  justice  towards  Ireland,  all  distrust 
and  opposition  and  bitter  recollections  would  die 
cut  of  the  Irish  heart,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  strife  would 
terminate  for  ever  when  landlordism  and  Castle  rule 
were  destroyed  by  Great  Britain's  sense  of  right  and 
justice.  He  now  brought  his  observations  to  a  close. 
Whatever  legal  points  were  to  occupy  their  Lordships' 
study  and  care  in  that  long  and  arduous  investigation, 
it  would  appear  to  the  public,  who  would  study  the 
decision  of  that  tribunal,  that  two  institutions  stood  in- 
dicted before  it.  One  had  had  a  life  of  centuries  ; 
the  other  an  existence  of  but  a  few  brief  years.  They 
were  charged  respectively  by  the  accused  and  the 
accusers  with  the  responsibility  for  the  agrarian  crimes 
of  the  period  covered  by  that  inquiry.  One  wasdrish 
landlordism  ;  the  other  was  the  Irish  Land  League. 
The  Times  alleged  that  the  younger  institution  was 
the  culprit.  The  Land  League,  through  him,  its  founder, 
repelled  the  accusation, and  countercharged  landlordism 
with  being  the  instigation  and  the  cause,  not  alone  of 
the  agrarian  violence  and  crime  from  1879  to  1887,  but 
oE  all  those  on  record  from  the  time  spokea  of  by 
Spencer  and'  Davis,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  down  to 
that  Commission.  To  prove  the  real  and  hoary-headed 
culprit  guilty  he  had  not  employed  or  purchased  the 
venal  talent  of  a  forger,  or  offered  the  tempting  price 
of  liberty  for  incriminatory  evidence  to  unhappy  con- 
victs in  penal  cells.  Neither  had  he  brought  convicted 
assassins  or  professional  perjurers  like  Delaney  and 
Le  Caron  before  their  Lordships,  or  been  aided  by 
Colmans,  Buckleys,  and  lagos  as  confederates  ;  nor 
had  he  had  to  scour  the  purlieus  of  American  cities 
for  men  who  would  sell  evidence  that  might  repair 
the  case  which  Richard  Pigott's  confession  had  de- 
stroyed, and  which  his  self-inflicted  death  had  sealed 
with  tragic  emphasis.  He  had  relied  upon  disin- 
terested facts,  left  as  legacies  to  truth  by  men  who 
were  held  in  reverence  by  England  for  services  ren- 
dered to  their  country,  to  justice,  and  to  humanity. 
Amongst  those  quoted  as  authorities,  though  not  other- 
wise to  be  classed  with  honoured  names,  he  had  placed 
The  Timet  newspaper, the  accuser  of  the  Land  League  ; 
he  had  made  it  speak  its  own  condemnation,  and  com- 
pelled it  historically  to  exculpate  the  League.  He 
had  made  The  Times  of  1847  and  of  1880  give  the  lie 
direct  to  The  Tim^s  of  that  Commission.  To  that  testi- 
mony he  had  added  the  evidence  of  Bishops,  priests, 
members   of   Parliament,    municipal   representatives, 


journalists,  merchants,  traders,  farmers,  labourers, 
mechanics,  landlords,  and  lawyers,  who  one  and 
all  said.witb  The  Times'  Eed-book  of  1880,  that  evic- 
tion and  dread  of  eviction  were  the  chief  source  of 
all  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland.  But  another  more  im- 
portant interest  stood  between  The  Times  and  land- 
lordism on  the  one  hand  and  the  persons  charged  and 
the  League  on  the  other.  During  700  years  few 
peoples  on  the  earth  had  experienced  more  injustice  or 
more  criminal  neglect  at  the  hands  of  rulers  than  had 
the  Irish.  That  land  so  tried  had  nevertheless  struggled 
generation  after  generation  to  widen  the  sphere  of  its 
contracted  religions,  social,  and  political  liberties- 
liberties  so  contracted  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  its 
English  governing  power,  and  always  had  those  struggles 
been  made  against  the  prejudice  and  might,  and  often 
the  cruelties,  of  that  same  power,  backed  by  the  sup- 
port or  the  indifference  of  the  British  nation.  But 
despite  all  this  their  cause  had  always  succeeded, 
sooner  or  later,  in  vindicating  its  underlying  principles 
of  truth  and  justice.  A  people  so  persevering  in  its 
Sght  for  the  most  cherished  of  human  rights  and  prin- 
ciples might  surely  in  these  days  of  progress  and  en- 
lightenment excite  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  other 
feelings  than  those  of  jealousy,  of  fear,  and  of  hate. 
In  many,  thank  God,  it  had  appealed  successfully  at 
last  to  what  was  best  in  English  nature.  It  had 
spoken  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  had  turned  the  love 
of  justice  in  the  popular  mind  towards  Ireland,  and 
had  asked  the  British  people,  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
to  put  force  and  distrust  away  with  every  other  aban- 
doned weapon  of  Ireland's  past  misrule,  and  to  place 
in  their  stead  the'  soothing  and  healing  remedies  of 
confidence  and  friendship,  based  upon  reason  and 
equality.  One  thing  at  least  the  history  of  this  Com- 
mission would  have  to  tell  to  future  generations.  It 
would  narrate  bow  the  progress  of  conciliation  between 
rulers  and  ruled  had  been  sought  to  be  arrested  ;  how 
a  people  asking  for  justice  had  been  answered  by  fero- 
cious animosity  ;  how  men  who  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment, degradation,  and  calumny  in  their  country's  ser- 
vice had  been  foully  attacked  by  the  weapons  of  moral 
assassination,  and  how  every  dastard  means  known  in 
the  records  of  political  warfare  had  been  purchased 
and  employed  to  cripple  or  destroy  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  nation.  This  story  would 
picture  this  once  powerful  organ  of  English  opinion 
earning  again  the  title  of  "  literary  assassin  "  which 
Eichard  Cobden  had  given  it  30  years  ago.  It  would 
again  stand  in  this  light  when  its  writers  were  seen 
plotting  with  Delaney  how  best  to  re-awaken  in  the 
English  mind  the  old  hate  and  jealousy  and  fear  of  a 
people  who  were  depicted  in  its  columns  in  the  most 
odious  and  repulsive  character  that  forgers'  or  libellers' 
mercenary  talent  could  delineate  in  "  Farnellism 
and  Crime."  This  story  would  exhibit  those  men 
sitting  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  Printing-house-square 
with  professions  of  loyalty  on  their  lips  and  poison  in 
their  pens  ;  with  "  honesty  "  loudly  proclaimed  in  the 
articles  which  salaried  falsehood  had  written ;  with 
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simulated  regard  to  truth  making  "  shame  ashamed" 
of  their  concocted  fahrieations.  And  these  men,  with 
the  salaries  of  the  rich  in  their  pockets  and  the 
smiles  of  London  society  as  their  rewards,  had  b^en 
carrying  op  a  deliberately  planned  system  of  infamous 
allegatiipn  against  pQlitical  opponents  who  had  been 
but  striving  to  redeem  1:he  sad  misfortunes  pf  their 
couatry,  in  gilorts  to  bring  to  an  end  a  strife  of 
centuries'  duration  between  neighbouring  nations. 
Between  The  Times  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  accused 
on  the  other,  their  Lordships,  however,  were  first  to 
judge.  It  was,  if  he  might  say  so  without  prestimp- 
tion,  as  serious  and  momentous  a  duty  as  any  iTudge  in 
England  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
tradition  of  their  Lordships'  exalted  position,  exalted 
as  it  was  above  the  play  of  political  passipn  or  the 
influence  of  fear,  would  call— and  he  was  sure  wonld 
not  call  in  vain — for  the  exercise  by  that  Court  of  the 
great  qualities  of  trained  ability,  ce^lmnesa,  discri- 
minating judgment,  and  courage  which  were  the  proud 
boast  of  the  judicial  Bench  of  England.  'V^hether  or 
not  the  test  of  cold  indiscriminating  law  could 
alone  decide  an  issue  in  which  political  passion  bad 
played  so  great  a  part,  apd  whether  the  heated 
language  oi  platform  oratory  or  the  sometimes  crude 
attempts  at  political  reform  were  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  legal  scales,  which  had  never  in 
England  at  least  been  made  to  test  political  action, 
or  whether  the  test  was  to  lie  with  the  amalgam  of 
law  in  its  highest  attributes  and  of  calm  reason  and 
consideration  of  the  men  and  motives  of  the  L^nd 
League,  which  was  accused,  and  of  The  Titnes,  wjiich 
bad  made  these  charges,  as  a  layman  he  was  nnable 
to  forecast  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  if  the  decision 
be  only  based  upon  truth  and  guided  by  the  simple 
monitor  of  cpnunon  sense,  he,  on  bis  own  behalf  and 
on  that  of  the  Land  League  and  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land, hopefully,  ponfidently,  and  fearlessly  would  say, 
"  Let  justice  be  dene,  though  the  heavens  f%U." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  there  was 
applause  in  Court. 

The  PuBSiDEifT. — Mr.  Pavitt,  your  expression  of 
regret  for  a  want  of  legal  skill  was  not  neces- 
sary. You  have  pijt  your  arguments  with  great  force 
and  ability,  and  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  having 
given  us  assistance  which  has  been  withheld  frem  us 
by  others. 

The  words  of  the  President  were  also  followed  by 
applause.  Mr.  Davitt  again  rose  and  bowed  to  the 
President. 


SPEECH  OF  SIR  HENEY  JAMES. 

I.^INTRODUOTION, 

Sib  Heney  James  rose  to  reply  on  behalf  of 
The  Times.  He  said  :— My  Lords, — In  making  the 
attempt  to  discharge  the  most  heavy  and  respon- 
sible duty  allotted  to  me,  there  are  some  con- 
siderations which  are  firmly  impressed  upon  my 
mind.    1  shall   not   forget   that  the  words  that  fall 


from  me — even'from  me — may  prove  to  be  words  eithof 
iojf  gpqd  or  for  evil.  ][  a^so  remejnber  that  ypur  Lord- 
ships have  a  right  tp  expect  from  me  sonie  assistance 
in  the  arrangeo^ent  and  collection  of  the  mass  of  evi- 
denpe  which  has  been  placed  before  ypn,and  fpr  assist^ 
anpp  npt  always  tq  be  expected  in  the  prdinary  area 
pf  ^jlTopacy,  I  shall  alsp  note  that  tiie  absence — the 
regrettjible  absence — of  my  learned  friends  and  of 
some  of  their  clients  casts  upon  me  in  a  double 
degree  that  ever  paramount  duty  of  endeavouring  to 
maintain  the  triirictest  accuracy  in  every  statement 
I  shall  submit  tp  ypu,  and  also  casts  upon  me  the 
duty  of  verifying  the  evidence  of  such  statements 
as  I  shall  m^ke.  J  wish  also  to  say  that  if,  in 
the  course  pf  the  pbservatioBS  I  have  to  make,  I 
shall  h^ve  te  criticizje,  and  perhaps  condemn,  the 
ppnduct  pf  men  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  pf  meeting 
in  public  life,  such  a  task  in  itself  aSprds  no  plea- 
sure to  me.  Yet,  wbile  I  sb^^l  endeavour  to  temper 
that  criticispa  by  the  maintenance  of  a  courtesy  which 
never  wea.lfens  advocacy,  my  duty — my  pa.ramount 
duty — is  tttill  tp  thpse  clients  whpse  interests  new  in 
the  last  mpments  of  this  investigation  are  committed 
tp  me.  I  shall  endeavour  tp  discharge  that  duty,  seek- 
ing and  desiring  no  man's  praise,  and  fully  careless  of 
th^t  amount  pf  criticism  which  will  be,  nc  dpubt,  ap- 
plied tp  i/he  attempt  wiilch  I  new  make  tp  discharge 
that  duty. 

I  aiuvery  anxipustp  pccupy  nc  portion  of  that  time^ 
of  that  public  time — with  any  remarks  of  a  prefatory 
chara,cter,  but  before  I  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
issues  raised  in  this  investigatipn,  there  are  three 
questions  wMch  were  submitted  to  your  Lordships 
by  way  qf  argument  by  Sir  C.  Eussell  in  the  speech 
which  he  made  before  your  Lordships  on  behs,lf  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  As  I  mention  that  speech,  I  hope  that  your 
Lordships  will  allow  me  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  in  public  of  expressing  my  admiration  foe 
that  display  of  forensic  ability  which  my  learned 
friend,  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
placed  before  your  Lqrdsbips.  The  respondents  in  this 
case  have  bqqn  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  tha 
services  of  my  learned  friend.  An  Irishman  by  birth, 
with  a  life's  training  fitting  him  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  with  a,  zeal  fostered  by  many  causes,  my 
learned  friend  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
^Sorded  him  tq  show  that  amongst  the  members  of 
the  English  Bar  there  were  those  who  were  still  able 
tp  maintain,  perhaps  tp  add  to,  its  character  and  repu- 
tation for  ability.  If  I  have  now  and  again,  as  I  fear 
I  shall  often  have,  to  refer  to  the  speech  of  my 
learned  friend,  it  will  not  be  with  the  object  pf 
measuring  swprds  with  him,  still  less  will  it  be  with 
the  intentiPn  pf  meeting  the  pelitical  propositions 
which  frequently  enough  appeared  in  my  learned 
friend's  speech.  The  only  object  I  shall  have  ia 
making  reference  to  the  arguments  of  my  learned 
friend  will  be  to  endeavour  to  show  to  your  Lordships 
that  many  of  the  propositions  which  my  learned  friend 
'aid  before  yon  were  not  founded  on  the  evidence 
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which  has  been  addnoed  before  this  Commission,  and, 
still  more,  to  show  that  the  deductions  which  my 
learned  friend  endeavoured  to  draw  from  that  evi- 
dence are  not  accurate  or  well-founded  deductions. 
"  The  Times  "  and  the  Irish  People. 
The  questions  which  my  learned  friend  submitted  to 
your  Lordships,  and  to  which  I  now  desire  in  the  first 
place  to  refer,  are  three.  My  learned  friend  asked 
yon  to  consider  who  in  this  investigation  are  the 
accusers,  who  are  the  accused,  and  at  what  time  and 
in  what  circumstances  these  accusations  were  made. 
My  learned  friend  answered  those  questions  by  way  of 
propositions,  and  stated  to  you  that  the  accusers  were 
The  Times,  forming  a  partnership  or  syndicate— a 
partnership  which,  if  it  had  been  consistent  in  nothing 
else,  had  ever  been  consistent  in  its  unrelenting  and 
unvarying  hostility  to  the  Irish  people  and  to  their 
cause.  That  statement  was  made  without  any  proof. 
My  learned  friend  quoted  some  disjointed  scraps  of 
gossip,  some  of  them  so  obscure  and  so  disjointed  that 
no  one  has  been  able  to  trace  them.  And  yet  that 
grave  charge,  made  in  the  same  speech  which 
comprehended  many  suggestions  of  unfounded 
charges  made  against  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General's  clients,  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
by  without  an  attempt  to  support  it,  and  it  is 
now  lying  where  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  learned 
friend.  My  Lords,  I  have,  of  course,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  rule  that  must  'govern  the  proceedings  of  this 
Court,  and  unless  here  and  there  we  touch  upon 
matters  of  history,  or  of  common  knowledge,  I  have 
no  right  to  refer  to  any  specific  matter  and  place  it 
for  the  first  time  before  your  Lordships  now,  in  order 
to  refute  the  charge  which  my  learned  friend  has 
brought  against  Tlie  Times.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
entitled  to  refer  to  the  documents  now  used  in  evi- 
dence either  by  my  learned  friend  himself  or  by  Mr. 
Davitt  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  Oconpying  as 
little  time  as  I  can,  and  speaking'  only  in  general 
terms,  I  seek  to  traverse  with  as  strong  a  hand  as  is 
at  my  disposal  the  allegation  of  my  learned  friend 
when  he  makes  this  charge  against  The  Times.  Of 
course  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  approach  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people  ; 
much  depends  upon  what  we  regard  as  constituting 
the  interests  of  the  Irish  people,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  that  my  learned  friend  has  drawn,  as 
I  regard  it,  a  distorted  delineation  of  the  action 
of  The  Times  when  he  has  made  this  grave  charge 
against  its  proprietors.  As  I  say,  generally  speaking, 
I  have  my  answer  to  my  learned  friend's  charge.  I 
say  that  wherever  the  material  interests  of  the  Irish 
nation  have  been  involved  The  Times  has  been  a 
systematic  defender  and  supporter  of  those  interests. 
When  religions  equality  was  sought  for  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  people  there  were  no  stronger  defenders 
of  that  contention  than  those  who  represented  The 
Tiines.  When  the  fate  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  population  in  Ireland  was  at  stake, 
The  Times    was   the  piost  earnest  and  eloquent  sup- 


porter of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  benefit  could  be  given  to  the  cause  of 
Roman  Catholic  education  by  the  endowment  by  the 
State  of  Maynooth,  The  Times  again  supported  that 
view.  When  freedom  was  to  be  given  to  the  predomi-* 
nating  faith  by  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  heartily  did  The  Times  support  such  freedom. 
It  may  be  that,  seeing  wide  difference  between  those 
interests  that  affect  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  nation  and 
the  action  and  the  interests  of  agitators  working  for 
political  ends,  by  methods yfte  2'mescondenmed,atthe 
same  time  that  there  has  been  given  support  to  thei 
freedom  of  action  of  the  Irish  people,  those  who  also 
in  the  opinion  of  The  Times  were  leading  those  people 
■  astray,  had  to  receive  the  condemnation  of  publicists 
who  were  endeavouring  to  aid  the  Irish  people. 
But  it  has  not  only  been  in  support  of  religious 
equality  and  the  abrogation  of  penal  laws  that  the 
proprietors  of  The  Times  have  taken  a  part.  They 
sought  to  extend  the  political  franchise  as  early  as 
1850,  and  they  were  no  opponents  of  the  extension  of 
an  equality  of  franchise  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
in  later  times.  And  giving  yet  more  earnest  proof  of 
the  identity  of  their  feelings  with  those  who  would 
assist  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  or  allay  the 
suflierings  of  the  people.they  were  amongst  those  whose 
endeavours  were  directed  towards  staying  the  direst 
famine  that  ever  affected  the  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
It  was  in  1846  that  the  proprietors  of  The  Times 
threw  themselves  heartily  into  that  effort  of  assist- 
ance given  to  the  Irish  people,  and  there  were 
many  amongst  that  generous  people  who  felt 
gratitude  and  not  condemnation  towards  The  Times. 
My  Lords,  even  in  respect  of  this  particular  matter 
that  is  now  raised,  this  sad  state  of  things  existing  in 
Ireland,  I  mean  the  contest  that  has  existed  between 
the  landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland,  The  Times  has 
not  been  always  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  landlordsai 
If  I  may  I  will  refer  particularly — and  this  is  the, 
only  reference  I  shall  make  to  that  particular  pub«, 
lication — to  the  publication  to  which  Mr.  Davitt  hass 
referred,  a  pamphlet,  from  which  he  has  quoted  at,' 
length,  published  in  the  year  1880,  and  being  a  collect 
tion  of  articles  that  were  written  at  a  time  when  the 
pressure  of  famine  weighed  heavily  upon  the  smaH 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland.  From  the  views  ex"i 
pressed  in  those  articles  I  do  not  know  that  The  Time-^ 
has  in  principle  ever  deviated.  As  early  as  1847  The 
Times  thought  it  right  to  say  : — 

"  We  may  confidently  appeal  to  what  we  ourselves 
have  done  for  Ireland.  We  have  risked  the  good  will 
of  the  whole  English  aristocracy  by  the  zeal  and  per* 
severance  with  which  we  urged  the  duties  of  property^ 
We  laboured  that  the  absentee  should  be  a  byword  and' 
a  reproach,  a  very  outcast  from  Kngllsh  society.  We 
risked  our  credit  for  truth  by  retailing  with  strong 
commentslrish narratives  of  ejectments andclearanco, 
extermination  and  death.  We  were  ready  to  support 
the  Ministers  in  any  measures  required  for  the  famine^ 
however  arduous  and  costly.  Nay,  to  go  further  hack,, 
the  O'Connells  may  know  by  domestic  tradition  that 
while  we  kept  no  terms  with   Eepeal,-  or  with  th^ 
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Liberator  himself,  so  long  as  he  was  marshalling 
millions  on  the  old  battlefield?  of  the  Saxon  and  Celt, 
we  nevertheless  always  received  from  his  hands  with 
favour  and  indulgence  any  project  whatever  that  in- 
tended the .  substantial  good,  not  the  further  division 
and  exasperation  of  the  people." 

And,  my  Lords,  with  similar  intention  the  writer  in 
the  columns  of  The  Times  in  the  same  article  says  :— 

"  The  people  of  England  see  not  merely  with  horror 
and  disgust,  but  with  a  sober  apprehension  of  danger, 
that  the  leaders  of  Irish  opinion,  and  the  selected 
champions  of  the  popular  hierarchy,  throw  the  veil 
over  crime  and  ask  licence  for  outrage.  They  see 
that  the  mercies  of  this  party  are  reserved  for  the 
assassin,  and  its  severity  for  the  victim." 

My  Lords,  these  two  extracts,  I  think,  show  the  prin- 
ciple that  has  coetroUed  the  action  of  The  Times  from 
then  until  now.  When  there  was  a  legislative  attempt 
to  benefit  the  tenant,  when  the  Land  Act  of  1870  was 
proposed.  The  Times,  from  the  point  of  view  accepted 
by  the  writer  in  1847,  gave  it  a  full  and  complete 
support  ;  and  when  the  later  Act  of  1881  was  proposed, 
not  founding  its  support  upon  an  economic  view,  but  re- 
garding it  from  the  point  of  view  of  necessity,  the  Irish 
tenant  farmer  again  found  in  The  Times  a  supporter  of 
that  Act— that  great  charter,  as  my  learned  friend  has 
termed  it,  of  the  Irish  tenants.  Thus,  my  Lords,  it 
tas  been  that  while  that  act  of  substantial  benefit 
has  received  the  support  of  that  which  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  my  learned  friends  to  be  a  great 
power  in  the  country,  a  great  and  influential 
journal,  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  on  behalf  of  a 
vlass,  and  a  paramount  class,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  Irish  nation,  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  most 
need  of  protection,  that  it  has  struck  home,  and  ad- 
mittedly struck  hard,  against  those  who,  in  the 
language  of  this  article,  have  been  supporting  the 
assassin  and  attacking  the  victim. 

The  Acousud. 
Such,  in  very  brief  terms,  is  the  reply  I  make 
to  my  learned  friead's  first  question,  "  Who  are 
the  accusers?"  The  second  interrogation  was,  "Who 
are  the  accuse  1  ?"  and  my  learned  friend  summed 
np  his  remarks  on  that  question  by  using  a  quota- 
tion from  Burke.  He  said,  "  You  are  accusing 
the  whale  of  the  Irish  nation,"  and  then  em- 
ploying an  often-repeated  quotation  from  Burke,  he 
told  your  Lordships  of  the  impossibility  of  ever  in- 
dicting a  nation,  If  that  task  has  been  impossible 
before,  my  learned  friend  has  demonstrated  to  your 
Lordships  the  possibiliiy  of  such  an  indictment  being 
preferred,  for  he  has  charged  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  with  fraud,  with 
cruelty,  and  with  oppression  ;  I  know  of  no  more 
grievous  charges  than  those  that  could  be  preferred  in 
the  form  of  an  indictment,  and  I  accept  from  my 
learned  friend  the  proof  of  his  experience  that  such  a 
charge  can  be  made  against  a  natiou  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. But  I  take  a  different  ground  from  that.  No 
charge    whatever   has   been   made    against  the   Irish 


nation.  A  charge  has  been  made  by  The  Times  news- 
paper against  a  system  and  against  a  combination  of 
men.  It  is  true  that  that  conibinatiou  has  included 
many  men.  Many  men  have  joined  that  combination 
some  from  interest,  as  it  has  been  admitted,  some  from 
terror,  as  it  has  been  proved  ;  and  if,  my  Lords,  it  be 
that  the  acts  of  that  combination,  when  investigated, 
are  proved  to  have  represented  a  system  of  cruel 
oppression  to  those  who  differed  from  its  principles,  if 
it  has  been  proved  to  have  imposed  burdens,  not  only 
immoral  but  unjust,  upon  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
free  from  them,  then  the  first  observation  js  that  upon 
such  a  combination  no  nationality  can  be  founded, 
from  such  a  combination  no  freedom  can  spring,  and  if 
but  one  tithe  of  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
it  can  be  supported,  then  I  say  that  the  sooner  an 
indictment  is  preferred,  the  sooner  a  trial  is  had,  and 
the  sooner  a  judgment  is  delivered,  the  better  will  it 
be  for  those  who  have  suffered  long  and  grievously 
from  the  acts  of  that  combination,  and  from  the 
system  it  has  set  up. 

Me.  Pabnbll's  Challenge. 

My  Lords,  but  one  other  question  submitted  by  my 
learned  friend  remains  for  me  to  deal  with.  The 
third  question  my  learned  friend  submitted  was, 
"  ^Tien  was  it  that  these  accusations  were  made  ?" 
My  Lords,  I  will  tell  him  the  time  when  these  accusa- 
tions were  made.  At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the 
year  1887,  in  the  debate  that  arose  upon  the  reply  to 
be  made  to  her  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
Mr.  Pamell  had  spoken,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
speech  he  had  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
appears  in  the  evidence  before  your  Lordships,  that 
there  were  but  two  alternatives  for  the  Irish  people — 
that  they  had  to  choose  between  the  Land  League  and 
a  class  of  men  who  have  been  termed  before  your  Lord- 
ships the  "  Invincibles."  That  speech  wa?  made  in 
the  month  of  February,  1887,  and  in  the  first  article 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  in  "  O'Donnell 
V.  Walter,"  the  first  article  of  those  which  constitute 
the  publication  called  "  Paraellism  and  Crime,"  a 
reference  is  made  to  that  saying  of  Mr.Farnell's  ;  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  if  the  alterna- 
tives were  as  Mr.  Pamell  stated  them  to  be, 
sad  would  be  the  fate  of  that  country  if,  the 
Invincibles  being  put  on  ooe  side,  as  the  master 
influence  over  a  cation,  there  should  remain  one 
alternative  and  one  only — the  League,  as  the  de  facto 
and  absolute  government  of  Ireland.  That  was  the 
time,  my  Lords,  when  the  accusations  were  made  ;  but 
my  learned  friend  also,  in  reference  to  The  Times, 
says  that  there  were  charges  made  which,  with 
one  exception,  had  often  been  made  before.  He 
said  they  were  stale,  raked-up  charges,  of  which  men 
had  spoken  and  of  which  men  had  known  in  many  a 
year  gone  by.  My  Lords,  I  differ  from  my  learned 
friend  in  that.  I  deny  that  these  specific  charges  have 
ever  before  been  made  in  the  form  in  which  they  ard 
now   presented   to   your   Lordships.    While,    in   sab- 
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stance,  there  has  been  reference  made  to  charges  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  now  presented  to  your  Lord- 
ships, especially  in  the  years  1881  and  1883  in  Parlia- 
ment, on  that  suggestion  of  my  learned  friend  one  ob- 
serration  arises,  and  that  is  that  the  proof  in  support 
of  those  charges  has  never  been  collected  together, 
has  never  been  formed  into  one  body  by  connecting 
links  in  different  chains  of  evidence  ;  and  the  full 
answer  I  will  give  to  my  learned  friend's  statement 
that  these  are  old  and  stale  charges  I  purpose,  with 
your  Lordships'  permission,  to  postpone  until  I  have 
made  an  attempt — let  it  succeed  or  let  it  fail — to 
place  before  you  the  different  branches  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  propositions  I  have  to  submit  to  you. 
Then  I  shall  submit  to  you  with  confidence  that  never 
before  have  the  people  of  this  country  known  the 
proof  that  has  been  brought  in  support  of  the  charges 
The  Times  has  preferred.  That  verdict,  the  only  one 
I  ought  to  look  to,  the  decision  of  your  Lordships, 
will  be  given  upon  evidence,  upon  actual  testimony, 
which  will,  I  trust,  be  conclusive  in  support  of  the 
propositions  I  shall  ;submit  to  you. 

AHTIQITAIIIAIT  ABGtrMKNTS  OF  THB  DKPKNCB. 
My  liOrds,  desirous  as  I  am  at  once  to  approach  the 
material  matters  affecting  the  issues  raised  in  this 
inquiry,  there  still  are  some  special  matters  which 
stand  between  me  and  the  grappling  with  the  real 
facts  of  this  case .  I  am  referring  to  those  matter*,  so 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  speech  of  my  learned  friend, 
which  are  of  an  historical  character.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  me  to  determine  the  exact  extent  to  which 
these  historical  matters  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
affecting  the  questions  before  this  Commission.  As  to 
that  I  have  been  to  a  great  extent  guided  by  the 
course  my  learned  friend  thought  it  right  to  take, 
when  he  dealt  at  length  and  in  great  detail  with 
matters  of  an  entirely  historical  character.  I  think 
his  speech  taught  me  much  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
avoid,  yet  these  matters,  from  the  point  of  view  I  am 
DOW  presenting  to  your  Lirdships,  are  not  entirely  un- 
important. Their  importance  arises,  I  think,  not  from 
their  inherent  value, butfrom  the  attempt  made  to  attach 
a  false  value  to  them.-Speaking  generallyjof'my  learned 
friend's  mode  of  argument  in  relying  upon  these 
historical  matters,  I  understand  that  he  endeavoured 
to  show  to  your  Lordships  that  the  condition  of  things 
that  existed  during  later  years  in  Ireland  resulted 
from  disaffection  springing  from  causes  of  an  histori- 
cal character.  In  that,  I  think  my  learned  friend's 
fallacy  is  evident,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to 
refer  to  these  causes,  which  I  have  termed  historical 
causes,  and  the  arguments  founded  upon  them  by  my 
learned  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  entire 
irrelevancy  to  the  matters  in  question  before  your 
Lordships.  I  desire  to  sweep  them  away,  to  show 
them  to  be  non-existent,  because  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  trace  home  to  men  of  later  times  the  cause 
of  crime  in  Ireland.  If  my  learned  friend  should  prove 
to  be  right  in  saying  that  the  crime  which  existed  in 
Ireland  after  the  year  1879  was  a  spontaneous  growth. 


if  he  could  prove  there  were  causes  of  discontent  that 
brought  crime  into  existence  and  fostered  and  in- 
creased it,  he  does  much  to  meet  the  charge  of 
personal  responsibility  brought  against  his  client,  Mr. 
Famell,  and  those  associated  with  him.  Therefore,  I 
have — ^and  it  will  not  occupy  much  of  your  Lordships' 
time —  to  sweep  away  my  learned  friend's  argument, 
and  to  show  to  your  Lordships  that  these  old  causes  of 
discontent  hare  been  removed,and  that  there  remained 
but  one  means  and  one  method  of  artificially  creating 
discontent  in  Ireland.  My  learned  friend's  mode  of 
argument,  if  I  may  say  so,  proceeded  from,  I  think,  a 
slight  want  of  discrimination  between  the  past  and 
the  present.  My  learned  friend  seems  to  have 
been  materially  affected  by  the  possession,  and,  I 
should  think,from  the  manner  of  his  speech, the  newly- 
acquired  possession  of  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis's 
book.  That  my  learned  friend  seems  to  regard  as  a 
complete  explanation  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  Ireland. 
Speaking,  as  I  have  every  cause  personally  to  speak, 
with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  great  and  states- 
manlike qualities  of  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  that  book  was  written  in 
the  year  1836,  and  deals  with  the  reports  of  the  years 
1823,  1824,  and  1823.  It  was  dealing  especially  with 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  collection  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  ;  it  was  in  reference  to  that  particular  subject. 
In  making  use  of  this  book,  in  relation  to  the  year 
1879,  my  learned  friend  was  dealing  with  a  past  and 
historical  period,  with  facts  non-existent  during  the 
time  covered  by  this  inquiry,  and  with  grievances  of 
the  Irish  people  now  happily  entirely  removed. 
Restrictions  on  Commeece. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  my  learned 
friend  placed  before  you  four  causes  of  dis- 
content and  crime  in  Ireland,  and  avoiding,  as  I 
have  said  I  would  to-day,  mere  historical  retrospect, 
for  its  own  sake,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  combat  the 
propositions  which  my  learned  friend  founded  on  those 
four  causes,  when  he  alleged  that  the  discontent 
which  created  the  crime  in  the  year  1879  proceeded 
still  from  those  four  causes.  It  may  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  your  Lordships  that  the  four  causes  my 
learned  friend  referred  to  were  the  restrictions  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  in  Ireland,  the  penal 
code,  or  rather  what  he  afterwards  referred  to  as  re- 
ligious disability  and  inequality,  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  the  landlord  over  the  tenant,  and  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  My  Lords, 
very  briefly  I  say  that  these  suggestions  as  to  the 
causes  of  discontent  Can  clearly  be  shown  to  be 
unsupported  by  any  argument  that,  I  think,  deserves 
consideration  from  your  Lordships.  Let  me  deal  first 
with  what  is  termed  "  restrictions  on  commerce  and 
manufacture."  My  Lords,  it  must  raise  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  those  who  are  dealing  with  the  practical 
questions  in  this-  case,  to  recollect  that  this  com- 
mercial injustice  is  said  to  spring  from  the  exclusion 
of  Ireland  from  the  benefit  of  the  navigation  laws 
passed    some    200    years    ago,  in    16C3.     My   learned 
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friend  could  r^fer  to  the  obstacles  tlirown  by  legisla- 
tion in  the  way  of  the  shipping  of  cattle  from  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1665  and  1668, still  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  ;  and  then  he  dwelt  also  on 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  woollen  trade  yet  again  in 
the  17th  century,  in  1699.  Well,  my  Lords,  these 
may  have  been  harsh  measures,  but  they  only  followed 
out  the  policy  of  this  country,  not  only  towards 
Ireland,  but  also  to  Scotland  and  the  colonies  in 
America.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  .times.  It  was 
no  more.  That  is  shown  by  the  writing  of  that  author 
from  whom  my  learned  friend  has  quoted  so  often,  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  says  on  this  point  : — '*  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  conduct  of  England  in  destroying  the 
trade  and  the  most  important  manufacture  of  Ireland 
was  a  much  less  exceptional  proceeding  than  Irish 
writers  are  disposed  to  maintain.  England  did  to 
Ireland  little  more  than  she  had  done,  to  America  and 
to  Scotland,  and  she  acted  in  accordance  with  com- 
mercial principles  that  then  governed  all  colonial 
policy."  Whether  this  be  important  or  not  as  affect- 
ing the  action  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  times  when 
that  legislation  was  in  existence,  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  consider  that,  all  such  legislation  has 
long  since  died  out  and  its  effects  have  long  since 
passed  away.  By  the  very  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  all  duties  on  the  importation  of 
goods  were  withdrawn,  and  by  the  free  trade  policy 
of  1846  protective  duties  were  entirely  swept  away, 
liong,  long  ago,  in  1779,  restrictions  upon  importa- 
tions between  England  and  Ireland  were  entirely  re- 
moved, and  I  can  again  quote  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Lecky  for  that  statement  :— 

"  At  the  close  of  1779,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1780  a  series  of  measures  Were  carried  in  England 
which  exceeded  the  utmost  that  a  few  years  before 
the  most  sanguine  Irishman  could  have  either  ex- 
pected or  demauded.  The  Acts  which  prohibited  the 
Irish  from  exporting  their  woollen  manufactures  and 
their  glass  were  wholly  repealed,  and  the  great  trade 
of  the  colonies  was  freely  thrown  open  to  them." 

He  then  proceeds  : — "  Thus  fell  to  the  ground  that 
great  system  of  commercial  restriction  which  began 
under  Charles  II.,  which  under  William  III.  acquired 
a  crushing  severity,  and  which  had  received  several 
additional  clauses  in  the  succeeding  reigns." 

And  in  respect  to  this  interference  with  Irish  industry, 
another  authority  upon  whom  my  learned  friend  has 
'also  fully  relied,  Dr.  Grimshaw,  sayS  : — 

"  No  doubt  Irish  industries  were  interfered  with  by 
hostile  tariffs  and  legislation  of  a  restrictive  cha- 
racter ;  but  so  were  industries  all  over  the  world  and 
in  every  country  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  find,  the  only 
industry  which  suffered  materially  in  this  way  waj 
the  wool  industry,  which  could  scarcely  have  grown 
into  a  serious  competition  with  England  after  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  machinery." 

Thus  it  was  that  all  those  restrictions  were  swept 
away,  for  the  most  part  a  century  ago,  and  so  one  of 
the  causes  mion  which  my  learned  friend  relies   as 


being  the    natural  parent    of  discontent — one  of   the 
causes  upon  which  he  relies  in   order   to  relieve  his 
clients  from  responsibility— disappears  altogether. 
Thb  Penal  Laws. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  second  of  these  so-called 
natural  causes,  causes  of  discontent  and  of  crime, 
referred  to  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Knssell.  The 
second  cause  alleged  by  my  learned  friend  was  the 
existence  of  the  penal  laws,  or  rather  religious  in- 
equality and  unequal  rights.  Of  course,  my  Lords, 
the  question  whether  there  has  been  at  any  time 
injustice  shown  to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen 
holding  any  denominational  or  peculiar  religious 
views  is  not  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  What  is 
material  is  to  see  whether  the  laws  or  some  similar 
cause  could  have  been  the  moving  reason  for  the  state 
of  things  existing  in  Ireland  daring  the  period  under 
consideration.  In  support  of  his  contention  that  the 
penal  laws  formed  the  cause  of  the  discontent  and 
were  productive  of  crime,  my  learned  friend  referred 
especially  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lecky.  He  also  said 
that  the  relaxation  of  those  laws  resulted  from  the  effects 
of  Irish  popular  opinion.  Without  doubt  the  quotation 
Bead  by  my  learned  friend  from  Mr.  Lecky  shows  us 
what  we  all  knew — that  there  had  been  penal  laws 
affecting  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  there  had 
also  been  penal  laws  affecting  them  in  England. 
Naturally,  and  no  doubt  he  was  perfectly  justified  in 
so  doing,  my  learned  friend  only  read  'SUch  portions 
of  his  authority  as  went  to  support  his  argument.  But 
it  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lecky,  while  he  does  use  words 
of  condemnation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Boman 
Catholics,  adds  verymaterial  matter  to  that  condemna- 
tion. There  are  two  passages  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer.  Immediately  before  the  passage  quoted  by  my 
learned  friend  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Leoky's 
book  occur  these  words  : — 

"  The  policy  of  extinguishing  Catholicism  by  sup- 
pressing its  services  and  banishing  its  bishops  was 
silently  abandoned ;  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  laws  against  Catholic  worship  were  virtually 
obsolete,  and  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the 
Parliament  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  had 
been  one  of  the  most  intolerant  had  become  the  most 
tolerant  in  Europe." 

Thus,  of  the  four  causes  my  learned  friend  alleges  as 
producing  discontent  and  leading  to  crime,  one — that 
of  religious  inequality  or  the  penal  laws — had  passed 
away,  and  there  was  perfect  freedom  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  as  early  as  the  18th  century. 
That  we  have  upon  the  showing  of  the  great  authority 
whom  my  learned  friend  has  invoked.  It  also  dis- 
tinctly appears  that  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  and 
the  removal  of  disabilities  sprang  from  the  initiation 
of  the  English  members  of  Parliament  in  1778  ;  the 
legislation  in  1793,  when,  during  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
lieutenancy,  the  franchise  was  granted.springing  from 
an  English  Minister,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  not  from  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland.  Again  I  say 
that  my  friend  in  dealing  with  religioue  inequality  and 
the  discontent  to  which  it  gave  birth  has  been  led 
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away  by  giving  too  great  effect  to  the  work  of  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis.  At  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  a 
grievance  undoubtedly  existed,  certainly  in  the  minds 
of  every  Irish  Boman  Catholic  occupier  of  land.  At 
that  time,  although  Catholic  emancipation,  from  the 
disability  of  entering  Parliament,-  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  legislation  of  1829,  yet  there  existed 
the  Irish  Church,  and  the  grievances  connected  with 
the  exaction  of  tithes  by  that  Church.  It  was  with 
that  system  that  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  was  dealing, 
and  it  was  as  a  cause  productive  of  discontent  that  he 
spoke  of  it.  It  was  not  until  1838,  two  years  after 
Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  had  published  his  book ,  that 
tithe  was  commuted  into  a  rent-charge  on  the  land. 
Again,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lecky  as  to  the 
effect  of  that  removal.  With  the  removal  of  tithes 
the  burden  pressing  on  the  Catholic  tenant  occupier  of 
laud  passed  away.  Sentiment  on  the  subject  no  doubt 
remained,  but  with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  1869   the  grievance  was  entirely  removed. 

Political  Gkievancbs. 
Thus  it  comes  that  with  respect  first  to  commercial 
inequality,  and  secondly  with  respect  to  religious  dis- 
ability or  undue  religious  restraint  or  burden,there  had 
been  an  entire  sweeping  away  of  all  the  matters  com- 
plained of.  My  learned  friend  dwelt  upon  those  two 
grievances,  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  trace,  and  pro- 
mised to  trace,  the  causes  of  discontent  and  crime ;  while , 
my  Lords,  upon  investigation  it  appears  that  what  my 
friend  was  doing  was  to  present  to  you  a  tale — a  tale 
artistically  arranged  and  eloquently  expressed,  yet 
one  which  sought  to  lay  responsibility  upon  matters 
which,  as  Mr.  Lecky  shows,  had  passed  away  into  the 
mouldering  past.  I  hope,  my  Lords,  I  have  swept 
away  those  two  causes  of  discontent  leading  to  crime 
in  Ireland.  I  know  not  whether  there  were  not 
political  causes  likely  to  produce  discontent.  At  the 
time  with  which  we  have  to  deal  there  may  have 
been  some  political  grievances  which  formed  fair 
subjects  for  Parliamentary  discussion.  I  can  under- 
stand a  politician  pointing  to  the  difference  in  the 
electoral  rolls  in  Irish  counties  and  boroughs  from  those 
in  England.  That  resulted  from  the  character  of  those 
who  held  laud  and  not  from  any  penal  legislation. 
There  was,  perhaps,  another  substantial  grievance 
in  the  inequality  of  the  municipal  franchise  which 
produced  much  smaller  municipal  constituencies  in 
boroughs  in  Ireland  than  in  English  boroughs.  One 
has  to  ask  how  far  such  a  consideration  would  effect 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  represented,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  a  rural  agricultural  population.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  small  Irish  occupier  of  land  would  be 
much  affected  by  the  fact  that  there  were  different 
electoral  registers  in  England  and  Ireland.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  bring  discontent  into  his  mind  or 
send  him  out  to  the  hillside  because  he  knew  there  were 
municipal  registers  in  Waterford  and  Belfast  different 
from  those  in  Southampton  and  Portsmouth.  Those 
were  not  the  causes  which  would  move  him  to  the  risk 


proceedingfromthecommissionof  crime.  It  would  not 
move  men  to  a  discontent  with  their  daily  lot.  Those 
who  thought  and  those  who  acted  had  to  place,  as 
they  did  place,  on  one  side,  all  subjects  of  discontent 
represented  by  political  considerations. 
The  Land  Question. 
It  is  true  the  third  cause  of  discontent  to  which  my 
learned  friend  referred  remains— the  relative  position 
of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant— and  I  am  not  to  some 
extent  prepared  to  controvert  it — producing  a  wretched 
and  sad  condition  of  the  Irish  tenant,  and  especially  of 
the  small  holder.  I  should  put  this  cause  as  a  social 
one  rather  than  one  of  a  political  character.  It 
affects  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  It  was  no 
matter  of  sentiment,  it  was  nothing  connected  witn 
the  past,  it  affected  every  man  as  he  went  forth  and 
as  he  entered  his  house.  It  was  brought  home  to  him 
in  a  form  that  would  cause  him  to  be  moved,  and 
deeply  moved,  by  any  suggestion  for  the  amelioration 
of  his  condition.  lam  notabont  to  defend  in  its  entirety 
the  system  which  regulated  the  relative  positionof  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Something  at  last  had  been  done  in 
the  year  1870  to  benefit  the  tenant  and  to  place  him 
in  a  better  relative  position  than  he  occupied  before. 
I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of 
the  system,  but  it  is  necessary  to  remind  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  Land  Act  of  1870  materially  benefited 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  Except  for  the  non-payment 
of  rent,  the  tenant  could  not  be  arbitrarily  ejected 
and  evicted  without  compensation  being  paid  him. 
Although  the  passage  Of  subsequent  legislation  may  be 
taken  as  showing  that  that  Act  was  not  a  full  measure 
of  redress  for  their  grievances,  yet  the  Act  of  1870 
did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people. 
I  do  not  defend  the  system  which  existed  before  1881 
in  its  entirety,  because  Parliament  has  admitted  by 
legislation  that  there  were  grievances  which  required 
to  be  redressed  ;  there  was  an  admission  by  the  Act 
upon  the  Statute-book  of  this  country  ;  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  grievances  that  required  to  be 
redressed.  It  is  part  of  the  argument  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  support  that  there  were  practical  grievances 
which  had  settled  deeply  in  the  tenant's  mind,  and 
that  it  was  by  means  of  these  grievances  that  those 
seeking  to  produce  unsettlement  found  assistance 
in  their  work.  While  I  do  not  propose  to  de-| 
fend  the  system,  yet  it  is  due  to  individual  land- ' 
lords,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Land  League, 
had  been  sought  to  be  banished  from  Ireland,  and 
those  who  had  been  attacked — it  is  due  to  them 
to  say  that  they  have  received  fuU  measure  of  con-:' 
demnation  but  have  not  had  even-handed  justice 
meted  out  to  them.  It  is  almost  historical,  but  l! 
will  remind  your  Lordships  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Bessborough  Commission  there  are  words  of  com-^ 
mendation  of  Irish  landlords.  I  only  refer  to  that  as. 
a  matter  of  history,  but  in  the  statement  in  which 
the  Land  Bill  of  1881  was  introduced  to  Parliament' 
the  landlords  were  acquitted  of  any  misconduct,  andi 
,the  Bill  was  not  founded  upon  that'groandj  In  this  con-/ 
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nexion,  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  read  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Lecky's  history.    He  says  : — 

"  It  is  essential,  iudeed,  in  considering  the 
economical  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  last  century  to 
bear  steadily  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
landowner  and  the  middleman,  and  to  remember  that 
the  latter,  with  whom  alone  the  cottier  came  in 
much  contact,  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  land- 
lord. I  do  not  think  that  the  charge  of  exacting  ex- 
orbitant or  oppressive  rents  can  be  sustained  agaln.st 
the  Irish  landowners  of  the  18th  century  considered  as 
a  class.  The  faults  of  Irish  landowners  hare,  indeed,  at 
most  periods  of  Irish  history,  been  much  more  faults 
of  negligence  than  of  oppression.  .  .  .  Leases, 
sometimes  for  ever,  more  often  for  lives  extending 
over  40,  50,  60,  or  even  70  years'  were  general." 

Arthur  Young  (your  Lordship'  will  recollect  that  he 
was  one  of  those  of  whom  Sir  Charles  Russell  spoke 
with  praise),  who  describes  this  system,  significantly 
observes  that  "it  long  leases  at  low  rent  and  profit  in- 
comes given  would  have  improved  it,  Ireland  had  long 
ago  been  a  garden."  Then  he  (Young)  proceeds  to  say 
that  when  long  leases  fell  in  those  who  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  interest  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
tenant. 

My  Lords,  I  read  from  Lecky  his  views  as  to  the 
faults  that  rested  upon  the  Irish  landlords.  But,  as  I 
say,  if,  as  I  think,  a  word  of  praise  and  a  word  of 
defence  is  due  to  them  and  many  of  them,  it  is  not 
controverted  by  me,  and  it  is  not  wished  to  be  con- 
troverted by  those  who  act  with  me,  that  there  was 
at  the  time  we  have  to  deal  with  a  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  Irish  tenant  that  he  had  a  grievance, 
which  I  term  a  social  grievance,  and  to  that  any  agi- 
tator could  appeal,  and  appeal  with  confidence,  as  a 
moving  power  in  the  action  of  the  Irish  tenant. 

No  Historic  CoNTiNxriTy  in  these  Antiquarian 
Aeguments. 
My  Lords,  I  think,  therefore, that  again  in  respect  to 
this  question  of  landlord  and  tenant  the  past  has  been 
made  by  my  learned  friend  in  undue  degree  to  apply  to 
the  present.  He  has  taken,  partly  from  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  partly  from  Lecky,  and  partly  from 
an  authority  which  I  cannot  trace,  the  argument  sub- 
mitted to  your  Lordships,  the  statement  that  at  the 
time  when  *e  entered  upon  this  inquiry,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  tenapt  was  one  that  would  naturally 
and  inherently  produce  the  discontent,  and  therefore 
the  crime,  the  source  of  which  we  are  now  seeking 
to  arrive  at.  I  say  so,  because  in  his  speech  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  says  (reading)  : — 

"  The  result  has  been  that  the  Irish  tenant  has  been, 
broadly  speaking  (I  am  now,  of  course,  merely  speak- 
ing of  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  who  most  need  pro- 
tection),reduced  in  his  surroundings  of  house,  of  cloth- 
ing, of  food,  to  a  sordid  condition,  to  a  condition  de- 
scribed and  truly  described — and  I  shall  cite  the  recent 
authority  upon  this  point  of  Wate — truly  described  as' 
amongst  the  worst  clad,  worst  fed,  and  worst  housed 
population  upon  the  face  of  the  civilized  globe." 
Well,  I  believe  in  another  portion  of  his  speech  my 


friend  represents  these  words  as  being  those  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  I  think  they  were  the  words  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  spoken  a 
hundred  years  ago.  As  to  the  recent  authority  of 
Waite.the  industry  of  one  of  my  friends  has  discovered 
that  in  the  year  1763  he  was  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so  respect- 
fully of  my  friend's  argument,  that  the  fault  he  has 
made  has  been  in  dealing  too  much  with  historical 
research.  He  has  confused  the  past  with  the  present, 
and  whilst  he  had  many  quotations  to  give  from  Lecky 
and  others,  may  I  ask  your  Lordships  how  much  of  the 
time  occupied  by  his  speech  was  devoted  to  the  period 
between  1846  and  1879  ?  I  have  perused,  more  than 
once,  my  friend's  argument,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, that  period  is  a  blank.  With  the  exception  of 
dealing  with  Deasy's  Act  of  1860  and  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  history  has  no  charm  for  my  learned  friend  when 
treating  of  the  period  subsequent  to  1846.  The  real 
truth  is  that  history,  to  be  ot  any  service  to  your 
Lordships  in  this  case,  must  not  be  confined  merely  to 
the  echoes  of  the  past.  I  amnotabout  to  dealat  length 
with  that  crisis,  that  grievous  affliction  which  fell  upon 
Ireland — I  mean  the  famine  of  1S46-7 — the  intensity 
of  which  has  now  become  a  matter  of  history.  Death, 
absolute  starvation  of  strong  men,  as  well  as  women 
and  children,  was  a  thing  of  daily  and  hourly  occur- 
rence. It  was  a  crisis  such  as  probably,  in  a  European 
country,  had  never  been  exceeded  ;  but,  my  Lords,  for 
good  or  for  evil  it  was  a  crisis,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  sprang  up  in  Ireland.  In  the  work  my  friend 
has  referred  to,  Dr,  Grimshaw's  report,  on  page  323 
this  matter  is  referred  to.  I  quote  this  book  with  con- 
fidence, because  my  learned  friend  in  his  speech 
refers  to  Dr.  Grimshaw  as  a  reliable  authority. 
On  page  323  Dr.  Grimshaw  says  : — "  The  broad  fact 
appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  Irish  crisis  of  1846-7 
caused  a  complete  social  revolution  in  this  country— so 
complete  that  every  important  existing  institution  may 
be  considered  to  have  had  a  new  birth  or  development 
after  that  great  crisis."  My  Lords,  it  seems  strange  I 
say,  that  my  friend's  arguments  as  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
laud  should  be  founded  upon  a  state  of  things  pre- 
existent  to  the  great  crisis  that  is  there  referred 
to,  and  that  no  period  of  the  time  at  my 
learned  friend's  disposal  was  given  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  after  1846  and  1847.  It  may 
be  said  that  such  a  crisis  may  produce  either  im- 
provement or  a  falling  back  in  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  effect  of  that  crisis  was  one 
essentially  of  good,  essentially  of  improvement.  la 
the  first  place,  again  referring  to  Dr.  Grimshaw,  he 
on  page  361  says  ; — 

*'  Possibly  we  might  have  advanced  faster  than  wa 
have  done  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  mighty  collapse 
that  took  place  at  the  conunencement  of  the  past  half- 
century,  which  began  in  the  days  of  the  great  famine 
of  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  it  may  be  that  Ireland  has 
advanced  more  rapidly  and  recovered  from  a  condition 
of  almo«t  total  wreck,  more  completely  than  any  other 
.country  would  have  done,  or  ever  has  done." 
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Mj  Lords,  that  is  the  authority  of  Dr.  Grimshair  ;  but 
the  progress  that  Ireland  has  made  rests  not  oul;  on 
the  mere  opinion  of  a  writer.  It  will  rest  upon  the 
proof  of  natural  results.  If  we  take  the  trouble  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  1846-47,  and  then 
see  how  they  were  removed — and,  happily,  their  re- 
moval is  established  by  the  material  proof  of  the  actual 
material  advance  that  was  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasant  ;  if  we  trace  the  cause  of  the  great  suf- 
f  eriug  iu  Ireland  that  existed  prior  to  1846,  and  certainly 
was  developed  in  the  bad  harvests  of  1846,  1847,  and 
1848,  we  shall  learn  something  of  what  would  be  likely 
toproduce  the  discontent,  the  source  of  which  we  seek. 

We  are  now  examining  the  two  great  causes 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  tenant.  The  two 
great  causes  producing  that  sad  condition  of 
the  Irish  peasant  in  1846-7  were  to  be  found  in 
over-populatioD  and  in  the  economic  condition, 
partly  natural,  I  should  say,  and  partly  economic, 
condition  of  the  soil.  We  have  it  upon  high  autho- 
rity upon  this  subject,  the  authority  of  Malthus,  that 
during  the  18th  century  the  population  of  Ireland  in- 
creased with  greater  speed,  and  at  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
crease than  any  known  increase  of  population  in 
Europe,  such  increase  resulting  from  early  marriage. 
And  at  that  time  the  great  absence  of  emigration,  of 
course,  produced  a  population,  and  a  population  de- 
manding some  means  of  sustenance,  and,  of  course, 
the  existence  of  a  home.  We  know  that  certainly 
during  that  period,  the  period  of  the  18th  century  and 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  an  increased  basis  of  snstenance,  and  on 
account  of  the  growth  of  population,  there  was.  it  I 
may  use  the  term,  a  greater  home  demand,  this  de- 
mand for  covering  or  for  homes  ;  and  while  the  de- 
mand became  greater,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  up  to  a 
certain  time,  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand 
instead  of  increasing  had  been  diminishing.  For 
in  1841  the  population  of  Ireland  was  upwards  of 
8,000,000  ;  8,145,000  represented  the  population  in 
1841.  The  commerce  of  Ireland,  the  industries  of 
Ireland,  had  fallen  away,  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion found  no  relief  in  that  which  afforded  relief  in 
many  countries — namely,  the  centralization  of  popala- 
tion  in  certain  districts  where  industries  abound. 
Emigration  until  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time 
did  nothing  to  meet  with  this  ever-increasing  demand, 
and  so  it  was  that  that  population  was  growing  up  to 
find  the  increased  necessity  of  support  in  one  direction 
only,  and  that  was  the  land.  Well,  my  Lords,  now, 
looking  back  we  can  see  how  bad  had  been  the  course 
that  had  been  taken  by  legislation  supposed  to  be 
beneScial  legislation,  and  yet,  as  it  must  have  been  in 
relation  to  Ireland,  producing  sad  results.  My  Lords,'' 
nature  had  made  Ireland,  with  its  damp  climate,  a 
country  ill-adapted  to  the  production  of  any  cereal 
crop.  It  was  a  coimtry  where  in  certain  portions  of 
it  the  warm  and  damp  climate  produced  pasture  land 
of  exceeding  richness.  In  1784  legislation  stepped  in, 
and    Mr.  Foster's  corn   law  granted    large    bounties 


opon  the  exportation  of  corn  and  imposed  heavy  duties 
upon  its  importation.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  war  prices  existed  in  Ireland,  caused  the  pasture 
land  to  be  broken  up  and  the  land  to  be  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  corn  and  a  cereal  crop  to  which  it  was 
never  suited.  Well,  for  a  time,  of  course,  on  these 
small  holdings  where  corn  was  grown  each  man  may 
have  found  a  home,  each  man  may  have  found  the 
result  of  the  crop  satisfactory  to  himself.  But  the 
war  closed  in  1315  ;  the  high  prices  fell  away  ;  this 
land  could  not  grow  any  corn  that  could  be  dealt  with 
as  a  commodity  at  any  profit  ;  and  so  under  the  new 
condition  of  things  which  existed  when  this  artificial 
system  had  failed  to  hove  any  effect,  when  the 
bounty  system  was  repealed,  when  prices  fell  away, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  larger  holding — 
the  pasture  holding — when  men  would  be  swept  away 
from  the  small  holdings  they  had  previously  held. 
PKOGRESS  SiNOte  THE  FAMINE. 
These  are  the  phases  that  led  up  to  the  crisis  of 
1846,  and  when  there  came  the  falling-off  in  the 
potato  crop  of  1845-6-7  it  found  Ireland  sadly  over- 
populated  with  reference  to  the  resources  at  its 
command.  And  whilst  there  is  no  human  being 
who  can  do  other  than  deplore  all  the  suffering 
that  took  place,  yet  as  the  population  was  diminished 
by  death  and  emigration,  whilst  these  causes  re- 
duced the  population  3,000,000  between  1841  and 
1881,  yet  as  that  population  diminished  so  there  be- 
came a  greater  amount  of  support  for  the  men  who  re- 
mained, and  the  insufficiency  of  food  and  of  a  very 
home  to  cover  men  was  year  by  year  diminishing, and  so 
would  the  cause  of  suffering  become  less.  Grimshaw 
says  that  in  1841  the  population  was  8,175,000  ;  in 
1881,  which  is  ap  approximate  census  to  the  time  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  the  population  had  fallen  over 
3,000,000  in  tho5e40  years— tliree-eighths  of  the  popu- 
lation had  gone.  Dr.  Grimshaw  went  into  figures 
dealing  with  the  rural  popiilation^— a  distinction 
which  of  course  shuts  out  the  inhabitants  of  such 
cities  as  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  He  points  out 
that  in  1841  there  were  13,464,000  acres  of  arable 
and  pasture  land  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  popula- 
tion of  8,176,000.  The  intervening  years  are  all  told 
in  the  second  table  of  Dr.  Grimshaw,  but  I  will  only 
read  the  result.  Whilst,  as  I  havo  said,  with  a 
population  of  8,175,000,  13,464„000  acres  afforded 
them  accommodation,  in  1881  there  were  15,271,000 
acres  with  a  population  of  6,175,000,  and  so  the 
result  is  that  whilst  in  1841  there  had  been  for  each 
individual  1'8  acre,  in  1881  there  were  3"5  or  3j  acres 
for  each  individual.  There  had  been  a  progressive  in- 
crease ;  the  increase  must  have  therefore  prodaced  a 
greater  amount  of  content.  They  do  'increase  during 
the  decades  I  have  referred  to  from  1841  to  1881,  first 
1-8,  then  2"5,  3  acres  in  1861,  3-4  acres  iu  1871, 
and  the  figure  I  have  given  yon  for  1881,  3 '5  acres. 
Happily,  that  relative  proportion  is  still  upon  the  in- 
crease. In  the  year  1887  it  amounted  to  3'8  acres. 
I  mention — and    I   hope    I   shall    have     your  Lord- 
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ships'  sanction  for  mentioning — that  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  the  Irish  tenant  was  a  progress 
and  improvement  that  was  brought  home  to  him.  It 
did  not  mean  merely  the  wealth  of  a  few  and  the 
riches  of  the  country  being  held  in  the  hands  of  a, 
privileged  class.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to 
Grimshaw,  p.  332,  there  is  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Irish  peasant  was  housed.  We  have  a 
vivid  description  placed  before  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  Irish  tenants  lived,  and  your  Lordships 
will  find  a  remarkable  increase  in  improvement. 
In  1841,  Dr.  Grimshaw  tells  us,  there  were 
1,328,839  inhabited  houses  ;  of  these  only 
40,080  were  what  were  termed  first-class  houses. 
You  then  have  only  40,000  first-class  houses,  264,000 
of  the  second  class,  533,000  of  the  third  class,  and 
491,000  of  the  fourth  class.  Thus,  out  of  the  1,300,000 
houses  more  than  1,000,000  were  the  wretched  hovels  of 
the  third  and  fourth  class.  On  page  332  Dr.  Grim- 
shaw says  : — "  The  fourth  class  includes  all  single - 
room  houses  constituted  of  mud  or  perishable 
material  ;  the  third,  a  better  class,  with  from  two 
to  four  rooms,  and  windows."  Then  we  come  to  good 
farmhouses  in  the  second  class  or  small  town- 
housee.  The  comparison  between  what  existed  in 
Ireland  in  1841  and  what  existed  in  1881  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  In  1881  the  number  of  first-class 
houses  had  increased  from  40,000  to  66,000  ;  houses 
of  the  second  class  from  264,000  to  422,000  ;  whilst 
the  number  of  houses  of  the  third  class  had  decreased 
from  533,000  to  384,000,  and  those  of  the  fourth  class 
from  491,000  to  40,000  only. 

The  progress  that  was  effected  in  the  period 
to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  was  undoubtedly 
great,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  neither  the 
skilled  advocate  who  has  addressed  your  Lordships 
nor  Mr.  Davitt,  the  eloquent  supporter  of  his 
country's  rights,  has  thought  fit  to  draw  attention 
to  it.  Who,  my  Lord,  if  they  read  that  half  the  people 
of  the  country,  or  nearly  so,  lived  with  a  whole  family 
in  a  single  room,  with  mud  forming  the  houses,  such 
fuel  as  was  burnt  finding  no  outlet  for  its  smoke, 
would  need  to  be  told  that  such  a  country  must  have 
a  cloud  of  misery  hanging  over  it  ?  And  such  was  the 
country  that  my  learned  friend,  as  I  say,  dealing  with 
a  time  that  was  long  gone  by,  has  been  telling  your 
Lordships  of.  Yet,  whilst  the  light  happily  has  cast 
away  much  of  this  cloud  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  now  stands  forth  as  a  bright  record,  for 
some  reason  or  other  both  the  skilled  advocate  and  the 
eloquent  supporter  of  his  country's  rights  have  been 
willing  not  to  mention  to  your  Lordships  the  happy 
progress  that  Ireland  has  so  fortunately  been  making. 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to  recollect  that  the  case 
put  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  that  when 
the  events  into  which  we  are  inquiring  occurred,  Ire- 
land was  in  such  a  condition  that  there  was  a  natural 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  break  through 
the  misery  of  their  lot,  and  that  no  agitation  was  re- 
quired to  fostei;  and  expand  what  was  in  leality  a 


natural  growth.  Is  it  not  material  to  know,  when 
the  musty  records  of  centuries  are  produced  to  show 
that  at  certain  periods  misery  and  degradation  un- 
happily existed  in  Ireland — is  it  not  material  to  know 
that  humanity  has  done  much  to  remedy  that  state  of 
things,  that  there  has  been  progress,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  people  has  been  altered  in  every 
respect  for  the  better?  Yet  it  was  the  state  of  the 
country  before  the  crisis  of  1846  on  which  my  learned 
friend  chiefly  based  his  arguments.  For  my  part,  I  think 
it  will  be  more  fit  to  deal  with  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  years  that  come  within  the  purview  of  this  inquiry. 
In  considering  the  progress  of  the  country  it  is  right 
to  look,  not  only  at  the  improved  material  position  of 
the  peasantry,  but  also  at  the  progress  made  in  their 
enlightenment.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Ireland 
of  1879  was  not  a  country  of  ignorant,  misinformed 
men.  Proof  has  been  given  here  of  the  quick  intel- 
ligence of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Every  one  who  has 
assisted  at  these  proceedings  must  have  formed  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  peasant 
class  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  peasant  class  of 
many  another  country.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time 
education  had  not  made  great  way  in  Ireland.  Poverty 
had  prevented  many  of  the  people  from  obtaining  edu- 
cation, and  I  hope  I  shall  not  hurt  anybody's  feelings 
if  I  say  that  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  hap  never 
made  it  its  peculiar  duty  to  bring  secular  education  to 
the  doors  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  result 
was  that  in  1841,  out  of  a  population  of  8,175,000,  only 
1,966,000  could  read  and  write.  There  was  a  class 
that  could  read,  but  not  write,  and  53  per  cent,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Happily,  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  in  1881,  instead  of  there 
being  53  per  cent,  of  the  population  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  the  percentage  had  been  re- 
duced to  25  per  cent.  As  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  so  there  has 
been  an  advance  in  their  education,  and  in  those  40 
years  there  had  been  an  immense  advance  in  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge.  Newspapers,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  had  been  scattered  throughout  the 
laud  in  greater  numbers  than  had  ever  been  seen  before, 

n.— THE  BEGINNINGS   OF   THE   LAND 

MOVEMENT. 

Ireland  in  1877— Hktoet  of  Michael  Daviii. 

We  can  easily  understand  how  this  changed  order   of 

things  would  make  the  Irish  peasant  a  ready  listener  to 

any  proposals  that  would  affect  his  class  and  hold  out 

prospects  of  advantage  and  improvement  for  himself. 

Thus,  with  an  Ireland  growing  in  prosperity,  with  a 

•  people  growing  in  knowledge  and  intelligence,   we 

now  approach  the  period  which  is  the  material  period 

for  our  consideration — we  approach  the  period  which, 

although   indefinite   in   some  respects,   may    for  the 

purposes  of  this  inquiry   be  taken  as  initiating  in  the 

year  1877.      Now,    bearing  in   mind  the   facts  dis> 

clQsed  in  thia  higtocical  cetcos^ect.  let  us  picture  to 
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ourselves  a  man  desirous  of  effecting  great  results  in 
Ireland,  desirous  of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  England,  and  resolving  in  his  own  mind  what 
agencies  could  be  brought  into  existence,  how  their 
work  <;ould  be  carried  out,  and  towards  whom  those 
agencies  ought  to  be  applied.  I  hope  that  my  very 
short  review  of  historical  matters  will  establish 
my  contention  that  a  man  with  such  thoughts  would 
know  that  political  grievances  no  longer  existed.  He 
would  know  that  it  would  be  useless  to  tell  any 
occupier  of  land  that  he  lacked  the  liberty  to  make 
the  most  of  his  products  in  consequence  of  commercial 
inequalities  and  restrictions.  He  would  know  that  it 
would  be  useless  even  for  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  to 
tell  any  of  his  flock  that  they  suffered  from  religious 
disability,  or  that  they  had  any  grievance  connected 
with  the  laws  affecting  their  religion.  No  ;  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  speaking  an  agitator  would  have 
known  that  the  only  matter  which  he  could  hope  to  urge 
successfully  upon  the  attention  of  the  Irish  tenant  was 
that  tenant's  position  with  regard  to  his  landlord,  and 
that  the  only  means  of  luring  him  into  action  would 
be  by  holding  out  to  him  a  prospect  of  benefit  to  be 
brought  about  by  an  alteration  of  the  relative  positions 
of   landlord   and   tenant. 

I  turn  from  the  events  that  occurred  before 
1877,  and  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  has  played  the  most  pro- 
minent part  in  Ireland's  history  during'  the  last  ten 
years.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  there 
was  a  man  occupying  a  cell  in  Dartmoor  Prison.  He 
had  occupied  it  for  a  long  time,  some  seven  years, 
during  which  his  mind  had  dwelt  upon  what  he  deemed 
to  be  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  best  methods 
of  remedying  them.  To  that  man  the  Ireland  which 
he  was  picturing  to  himself  must  have  been  the  Ire- 
land of  1870,  for  I  presume  that  his  imprisonment 
was  of  such  a  character  that  he  was  shut  out  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  world's  doings.  He  could,  for 
example,  have  known  nothing  about  the  effect  of  the 
land  legislation  of  1870  ;  nor  could  he  have  known 
anything  about  the  results  of  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  in  1869.  He  was,  in  fact,  brooding, 
after  the  fashion  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  C  Eussell 
in  his  speech,  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  at  a  time  that 
was  passed.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  condition 
of  the  class  to  whom  he  was  about  to  appeal  ;  he 
knew  not  whether  they  were  flourishing,  or  whether 
they  were  wretched  ;  he  ■  did  not  know  whether 
the  harvests  had  been  beneficent  or  whether  they 
had  failed.  On  all  such  points  his  mind  must 
have  been  a  blank.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  Ireland 
he  had  known,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  grievances  he 
had  known,  and  he  was  finding  a  remedy  for  the 
state  of  things  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted. 
I  need  not  tell  your  Lordships  that  the  man  of 
whom  I  speak  is  the  Irishman  who  has  been  ad- 
dressing you  with  great  eloquence  and  ability  for 
many  days.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  according  to  Sir 
C.  BuEsell,  is  the  father  of  the  Land  League,  and   as 


I  proceed  I  shall  show  your  Lordships  that  all  that 
has  been  carried  out  has  been  designed  by  him.  The 
initial  thought  and  conception  was  his  ;  the  original 
action  that  brought  men  together  with  a  common 
object  was  his,  and  for  a  time  the  task  of  governing 
the  Land  League  was  his.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
take  upon  myself  the  task  of  dissecting  any  man's  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  false 
delicacy,  when  dealing  with  a  figure  so  prominent  in 
these  events  as  Michael  Davitt,  if  one  did  not  ask 
from  what  source  the  events  controlled  by  him  sprang. 
For  12  months,  so  far  as  it  is  occupied  by  legal  events, 
some  of  us  here  have  sat  in  close  contact  with  Mr, 
Davitt.  Your  Lordships  will  have  observed  the  qnicki 
ness  with  which  he  has  appreciated  your  rulings.  1 
am  sure  that  there  is  not  one  amongst  my  learned 
friends  who  is  not  grateful  to  him  for  the  courteous 
bearing  which  he  has  observed  towards  us,  and  for  the 
assistance  which  he  has  rendered  us,  his  great  know- 
ledge of  this  case  having  enabled  him  to  do  so  more 
than  once.  We  have  here  gained  some  insight  into 
that  strange  quickness  of  intelligence,  that  instinctive 
power  which  most  have  made  him  a  paramount  figure 
in  any  negotiations  with  the  Irish  peasantry,  an  agent 
almost  invincible  when  contending  with  men  of  a 
lower  degree  of  intelligence.  I  think  there  are  few 
men  who  have  been  in  contact  with  Mr.  Davitt  who 
would  not  feel  it  a  repugnant  task  to  trace  to  him 
conduct  involving  bad  motives  or  errors  of  judgment. 
But  the  facts  of  the  case  stand  before  your  Lordships, 
and  Mr.  Davitt's  conduct   most  be  judged  by  you. 

Davitt  a  Fenian— The  "  Pen  "Letter. 

Mr  .Davitt  has  told  us  his  story  in  the  witness-box.  He 
began  his  political  life  as  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
organization.  He  has  addressed  you  at  some  length  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  asking  whether  the  wrongs 
which  he  desired  to  redress  did  not  supply  an  excuse 
for  his  action.  B\it  with  this  Fenian  combination  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  Queen  can  only  deal  in  one  way. 
It  was  a  treasonable  combination  aimed  against 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a 
combination  against  the  authority  of  the  Queen 
and  the  authority  of  the  law  in  this  country. 
The  question  whether  some  men  may  not  find  a  vast 
difference  between  the  criminality  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy and  ordinary  crime  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  ; 
but  I  can  find  no  jnsyfication  for  any  man  before  this 
tribunal,  or  before  any  tribunal,  for  belonging  to-  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  to  upset  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  I  suppose  it  Will  be  said  that  the  justifica- 
tion for  treason  is  to  be  found  when  it  is  successful, 
but  this  combination  was  not  justified  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Irish  people.  It  was  a  wretched  develop- 
ment, a  fiasco,  and  nothing  more,  in  1867.  It  may  be 
alleged  thafafter  the  uprising  of  1688  we  have  no  right 
to  treat  treason-felony  as  a  crime  when  a  people  rise 
up  against  some  usurpation  of  the  righta  vf  a  nation. 
But  the  conspiracy  which  Mr.  Davitt  puts  forward  as 
being  a  combination  of  the  Irish  people  to  redress  its 
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wrongs  came  to  a  miserable  eud  and  fizzled  out  in 
1867  in  some  miserable  attempts  at  outbreak.  Mr. 
•  Davitt  has  invited  opinion  upon  his  actioa  and  con- 
duct both  in  his  evidence  and  in  bis  speech,  and  has 
called  attention  to  the  incident  of  the  letter  called 
the  "  pen  "  letter — a  letter  written  to  a  young  man 
in  1869  asd  found  upon  Forrester  when  arrested.  That 
letter  has  been  set  out  in  the  evidence.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  should  wish  to  pass  that  matter  by  ;  I 
prefer  judging  Mr.  Davitt  as  he  appeared  before  your 
Lordships  to  referring  to  time  which  has  gone  past, 
and  I  feel  in  reading  that  letter  that  there  would  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships  to  accept 
Mr.  Davitt's  explanation  as  far  as  it  can  explain  the 
matter.  But  this  letter  is  material  when  we  come  to 
tho  action  of  the  body  within  which  Mr.  Davitt  was 
acting  :  it  discloses  and  reveals  the  manner  of 
action  of  that  body  to  which  he  belonged,  the  I.B.B., 
or  Fenian  body.  It  is  immaterial  which  it  is  called,  it 
is  the  same  body.  Mr.  Davitt  then  writes  this  letter 
to  his  correspondent  : —  „ 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  have  just  returned  from  Dundee, 
which  place  I  have  left  all  right.  Your  letter  of 
Monday  I  have  just  read.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
the  account  is  correct.  In  reference  to  the  other 
affair,  I  hope  you  won't  take  any  part  in  it  whatever 
— I  ijoean  in  the  carrying  of  it  out.  If  it  is  decided 
npon  and  you  receive  Jem's,  and  through  him  Fits's 
consent,  let  it  be  done  by  all  means  ;  but  one  thing 
yon  must  remember,  and  that  is  that  you  are  of  too 
much  importance  to  our  family  to  be  spared,  even  at 
the  risk  of  allowing  a  rotten  sheep  to  exist  among  the 
flock.  You  must  know  that  if  anything  happened  to 
you  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  last  six  mouths  will 
have  been  almost  in  vain." 

I  stop  there  for  a  moment.  Your  Lordships  are  aWare 
that  Mr.  Davitt's  explanation  is  that  he  was  writing 
to  a  young  man  who  he  had  learned  was  about  to  take 
part  in  an  assassination,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  part  in  it,  he  m'kde  it  a  condition 
precedent  that  he  should  obtain  the  consent  of  two 
persons,  and  that  then  Mr.  Davitt  intended  writing 
to  those  two  persons  asking  them  to  withhold  that 
consent.  I  am  not  going  to  cavil  at  Mr.  Davitt's 
explanation  ;  I  should  be  happy  if  you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  correct.  Mr.  Davitt  was  con- 
templating by  his  own  account,  that  action  should  not 
take  place.  But  there  is  a  reference  to  the  con- 
tingency of  its  taking  place.    (Beading)  : — 

"  Whoever  is  employed  don't  let  him  use  the  pen 
we  are  and  have  been  selling  ;  get  another  for  the 
purpose,  a  common  one." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  charge  of 
treason-felony  against  Mr.  Davitt  was  for  dealing 
with  a  man,  I  think,  named  Wilson  in  these  arms  for 
importation  to  Ireland.  Accepting  the  explanation 
that  he  tried  to  stop  this  young  man,  yet  the  advice 
is  given,  "  if  murder  is  to  be  done,  do  not  do  it  with 
the  weapons  that  will  cause  detection  ;  do  it  so  that 
the   detection  of  the  criminal  will  be  impossible." 


When  we  come  to  consider  whether  the  Fenian  body 
were  an  assassinating  society  this  letter  is  very  mate- 
rial, and  this  is  why  I  refer  to  it  here  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  man  whose  own  conception  we  know  is  that 
he  is  a  man  of  humanity.  In  contemplation  of 
a  contingency  we  know  he  advocates  the  criminal, 
whoever  he  may  be,  taking  a  course  that  shall 
avoid  detection,  but  not  avoid  the  crime,  and 
I  will  show  you  that  that  is  his  primary  care. 
Mr.  Davitt  says  that  he  wrote  that  letter  when  he  was 
20  years  of  age  and  had  scarcely  reached  manhood. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  that  letter,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  represents  his  actions  in  the 
period  of  his  full  manhood,  but  he  was  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  that  body  to  which  he  belonged, 
according  to  the  methods  of  the  Fenian  organization. 
With  regard  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Davitt  entered 
prison,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  his  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  his  early  life, 
which  are  such  as  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  every 
right-thinking  man.  But  this  letter  shows  that  what- 
ever his  earl;  life  may  have  been,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  manhood  he  bad  engaged  in  a  treasonable  . 
conspiracy  ;  this  is  pointed  at  in  that  letter.  With 
these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he  went  into  the  life  which 
he  led  for  seven  years  in  Dartmoor  Prison.  What  did 
these  seven  years  produce  in  his  mind  ?  He  dwelt  upon 
the  wrongs — I  hope  the  fancied  wrongs — which  he  had 
sustaiaed  and  the  wrongs  under  which  he  thought  that 
his  country  suffered.  During  these  seven  years  of 
darkness,  when  all  life  was  shut  out  from  him,  he  had 
none  of  the  distractions  of  life  which  business  or  oc- 
cupation would  have  brought  to  him.  He  had  none 
of  the  softening  inflaences  of  home  life  to  cause  him 
to  think  with  lessened  anger  of  his  own  wrongs 
or  the  grievances  of  his  country.  This  tale  he 
him^lf  told  us  when  he  said  that  the  solace  of  his  life 
during  those  seven  years  of  imprisonment  was  to  think 
over  the  best  means  of  redressing  those  grievances  of 
which  he  spoke,  and  that  he  had  thought  over  and  over 
again  how  he  could  arrive  at  a  certain  "end.  I  ask  your 
atteution  now  to  two  aspects  of  the  propositions  which 
have  been  placed  beforeyou.  Sir  Charles  Russellsays  that 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League  in  1879,  the  action 
of  the  Land  League  and  the  action  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sants after  the  formation  of  that  League,  were  all  the 
outcome — and  the  natural  outcome — of  the  condition  ol 
those  peasants,  and  that  it  grew  even  as  unplanted 
seed  will  grow.  You  will  recollect  that  that  view 
was  presented  by  my  learned  friend,  and  Archbishop 
Walsh  said  that  they  bad  had  the  Tenants'  Defence 
Association  springing  up  from  the  distress  of  the  Irish 
peasants.  One  has  to  ask,  What  is  the  source  from 
which  all  these  events  have  come  ?  They  have  come 
from  the  design  and  thought  of  Michael  Davitt  as  he 
lay  in  his  cell  in  1877  and  the  preceding  years.  The 
current  cannot  run  backward  ;  you  cannot  make  the 
distress  of  1879  responsible  for  what  had  been  thought 
out  in  Dartmoor  in  those  years.  The  design  was  com- 
plete ;    it  had  been  resolved  apon  ;  and,  strange  as  It 
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may  appear,  it  was  the  bumble  peasant  man  lying  as  a 
prisoner  in  Dartmoor  nbo  could  produce  these  great 
political  events. 

What  was  the  design  upon  which  Michael  Davitt 
determined  'i  What  was  the  course  of  action  that 
came  into  his  mind  as  being  likely  to  produce 
the  result  which  he  sought  to  obtain  ?  Before 
we  ask  that  question,  however,  there  comes  this  one 
question.  What  was  Michael  Davitt's  object  ?  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  criticism  of  Michael  Dayitt's  action 
when  he  says  boldly  to  your  Lordships,  as  he  has 
said,  from  first  to  last,  he  has  not  had  in  view  any 
assistance  to  the  Irish  tenants  except  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  Ho  has  sought,  as  his  broad  and  great  object,  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Davitt 
himself  would  not  say  that  be  had  any  other  final  object. 
What  were  the  steps  which  were  to  lead  to  the  goal  is 
another  consideration  ;  but  the  goal  was,  according 
t(v  Mr,  Davitt's  often-expressed  views,  that  independ- 
ence of  Ireland  for  which  the  Fenians  would  have 
fought  by  open  force,  and  which  Mr.  Davitt  was  to 
obtain  by  what  he  terms  constitutional  action.  We 
need  not  speculate  upon  his  thoughts,  because  he  has 
told  us  what  they  are  ;  but  we  can  speculate  in  detail 
upon  what  was  resolved  upon.  Mr.  Davitt  must  have 
'  known  that,  his  object  being  a  political  and  not  a 
social  one, he  must  conduct  any  agitation  entered  upon 
in  support  of  that  object  by  political  means.  If  he 
had  dealt  with  the  redress  of  grievances,  if  he  had 
dealt,  for  instance,  with  the  relief  of  suffering  tenants, 
that  would  be  simply  a  localization  of  action.  You 
might,  of  course,  have  had  good  landlords,  and  you 
might  have  had  bad  landlords;  you  would  have  tenants 
who  were  lightly  burdened,  and  tenants  who  were  de- 
pressed by  their  burdens  ;  and  if,therefore,you  had  said 
in  detail  "  Redress  your  grievances, "  it  would  have 
been  simply  an  attack  on  the  bad  landlord,  and  action 
in  favour  of  the  oppressed  tenant  ;  you  would  have 
had  no  doubt  an  attack  on  the  bad  landlord,  and  an 
arrangement  or  concession  made  in  localities,  but  at 
the  best  you  would  have  had  local  outbreaks  and 
attacks,  such  as  that  of  the  Eibbonism  which  had 
existed  in  different  localities.  Mr.  Davitt's  object 
was  only  to  redress  grievances  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
Bud  therefore  he  sought  to  obtain  political  centraliza- 
tion, and  the  reason  was  that  that  centralization  was 
to  control  every  locality,  and  tell  the  man  who  had  a 
grievance  to  redress  and  the  man  who  had  no  grievance 
to  redress,  "  No,  you  shall  all  act  in  the  same  way  and 
be  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  action."  So  it  was 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  central  power  and  to  be  able 
to  have  complete  control  over  individual  action, 
knowing  that  the  mere  redress  of  individual  personal 
grievances  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  effect  the 
great  political  result  which  he  sought,  he  designed, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  method  of  appealing  tothe  interests 
of  men  which  should  bring  them  under  a  certain  fixed 
rule  of  general  combination.  I  think  we  must  also  give 
credit  to  Mr  Davitt  for  some  originality  of  his  own  in 
this   respect.    It    is    true  that  in  1848  Finton  Lalor 


had  published  in  the  feZon  newspaper  some  euggestions 
in  favour  of  a  movement  which  Mr.  Davitt  himself 
accepts  a.<!  identical  with  this  movement.  But  Mr. 
Davitt  says  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  publication 
of  this  idea  in  1848.  I  accept  that  statement,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  Mr.  Davitt  that  the  origin  of  this 
movement  is  to  be  ascribed.  According  to  his  own 
statement  he  knew  as  well  as — perhaps  better  than— 
any  one  what  would  affect  the  mind  of  the  Irish  pea- 
saut,  One  of  them  himself  by  birth,  he  knew  that 
political  a'rguments  and  political  topics  would  fall 
dead  upon  those  men's  ears  ;  he  knew,  too,  that  by 
appealing  to  their  cupidity  or  to  their  baser  motives 
he  could  bring  home  to  them  the  necessity  of 
action,  if  he  could  tell  them  that  by  effect- 
ing a  great  alteration  in  the  condition  of  their 
country  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of 
money  which  they  had  promised  and  contracted  to  pay. 
My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  work  the  case  out 
we  shall  find,  too,  that  Mr.  Davitt  knew  that  it  was 
useless  to  appeal  to  this  class — he  knew  that  to  appeal 
merely  to  a  peasantry,  half-fed,  or,  as  they  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  Harris,  "  inert  and  dead,"  would 
be  useless  unless  he  could  combine  them  in  action 
witn  men  of  strength,  will,  and  power;  and  I  think 
we  shall  see  that  the  alliance  Mr.  Davitt  designed 
and  carried  out  was  an  alliance  between  the  tenants 
who  were  seeking  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  rent 
they  had  contracted  to  pay  and  the  Fenians,  who  were 
willing  to  hide  only  for  a  time  the  weapons  they  were 
wishing  to  use. 

Davitt  Joins  the  S.C. 

So  it  was  that  Mr.  Davitt  waited  in  expectation 
and  hope  for  December  19,  1877.  My  Lords,  he 
came  forth  from  his  prison,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
he  could  have  knowu  nothing  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland  at  that  time,  as  we  shall  see,  an  Ireland  that 
was  comparatively  prosperous  in  its  late  seasons  and 
prosperous  in  its  political  condition ;  about  a  peasantry 
that  were  growing  day  by  day  more  contented  ;  and  to 
these  men  he  made  the  appeal  which  he  afterwards  made 
in  more  detail  to  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
would  verify,  if  necessary,  Mr. 'Davitt's  account  of 
what  were  his  movements  and  of  what  took  place 
after  he  came  out  of  prison.  He  had  been  a  Fenian. 
Ha  had,  as  he  tells  us  afterwards,  changed  no 
opinion.  He  bas  tolcjgus  to-day  that  imprisonment 
had  softened  his  views,  at  least  as  to  the  manner 
of  action,  but  his  hatred  of  England  and  English 
rule  was  the  same  as  he  expressed  to  the  American 
people.  He  had  been  a  Fenian,  and  he  left 
prison  a  Fenian,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  when  the 
prison  door  was  opened  to  him  was  to  look  round  for 
his  old  associates,  and  of  those  who  remained  there 
were  enough  to  elect  him  to  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Fenian  body.  He  says,  and  I  accept  all  his  state- 
ments, that  he  ceased  to  attend  the  Supreme  Council 
after  July,  1879,  though  he  remained  a  member  of  it 
until  his  eipulsiun  in   May,  1880.    He  was    elected, 
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according  to  his  evidence,  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Fenians  shortly  after  his  re- 
lease from  Dartmoor  Prison  ;  he  remained  a  mem- 
ber, attending  meetings  of  that  body, until  July,  1879; 
and  his  expulsion  took  place  eight  days  after  the 
Rotunda  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  April,  1880.  In  order 
to  verify  the  statements  I  have  made  I  will  refer 
your  Lordships  to  the  evidence,  where  you  will  find 
the  following  questions  and  answers  : — 

"  Did  you  again  have  any  office  between  1877 
and  1879  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  elected  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  And  continued  to  be  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  up  till  the  time  of  your 
going  to  America,  as  I  understand  ? — I  ceased  to 
attend  after  the  middle  of  1879.  Then  on  the  eve  of 
my  departure  for  America  in  1880  I  was  expelled." 
Then  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  expulsion,  and  then 
later  on  we  have  this  : — "  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  apart  from  the  Supreme  Council  you  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  body  ? — I  did.  I  attended  no 
meeting  of  the  I.K.B.  after  1879." 

I  think,  my  Lords,  that  explains  Mr.  Davitt's 
position  in  respect  to  the  Fenian  body  after  he 
left  penal  servitude.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
has  told  us  to-day,  that  he  had  changed  his 
views  as  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain  ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
his  joining  the  Fenian  body  shows  the  contrary,  and, 
further,  we  have  his  express  statement  on  this  matter. 
We  have  an  account  given  by  Mr.  Davitt  of  an  inter- 
view he  had  with  a  newspaper  reporter,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  1883  or  1884.  Mr.  Davitt  was 
asked  in  cross-examination  whether  he  gave  the 
answer  he  was  reported  "to  have  given  to  an  address 
presented  to  him  by  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  and  his 
answer  was  that  he  adopted  every  word  of  it.  That 
was  his  answer  to  the  address  presented  to  him  on  his 
arrival  in  New  York  in  1878,  on  his  first  visit  to 
America,  in  which  he  stated  what  his  opinions  were. 
On  that  occasion  he  said  : — 

"  Twelve  or  14  years  ago  my  boyish  heart  thrilled 
with  admiration  for  the  men  who  confronted  Ireland's 
foe,  and  taught  from  the  dock  and  the  prison  the 
undying  principles  of  Irish  nationality.  I  became  an 
humble  disciple  of  the  same,  and  -an  enemy  to  the 
enemies  of  my  country.  In  my  riper  years  I  have 
adhered  to  the  principles  I  then  imbibed,  and  when 
their  profession  entailed  a  like  penalty  to  that  which 
Dr.  Luby,  Mr.  Devoy,  Qeneral  Bourke,  and  many 
others  had  to  bear,  I  trust  I  endured  it  in  a  like 
spirit  to  theirs,  and  left  behind  me  a  prison  record  of 
which  my  countrymen  did  not  feel  ashamed.  You  are 
already  aware  that  my  stay  in  America  is  to  be  of 
short  duration,  and  as  a  public  expression  of  my 
opinions  as  a  Nationalist  would  be  injudicious,  I 
therefore  refrain  from  any  allusion  to  them  beyond 
saying  that  my  imprisonment  has  not  changed  my 
political  convictions  in  the  least,  nor  lessened  my 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triimiph  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  enlisted." 

I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr..  Davitt  to  remind  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  expression  here — that  "  a  public  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  as  a  Nationalist  would  be  in- 
judicious "—did  not  mean  that  his  views  could  not  be 


made  public ,  but  that,  as  he  had  been  released  from 
prison,  he  thought  he  would  be  placed  in  a  wrong 
position  with  regard  to  the  authorities  here  if  he  went 
into  his  opinions  in  detail.  But  here  we  have  a 
statement  that  Mr.  Davitt's  views  were  at  that  time 
the  same  as  they  were  when  be  entered  prison,  and 
that  in  his  riper  years  he  adhered  to  the  principles  he 
imbibed  in  his  boyhood. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  been  endeavouring  step 
by  step  to  ascertain  the  origin  from  which  the 
Land  League  sprung  ;  and  I  hope  I  have  esta- 
blished, first  by  the  admission  of  Sir  Charles 
Bussell  that  Mr,  Davitt  was  the  father  of  the 
Land  League,  and  next  by  simply  reminding  your 
Lordships  of  the  evidence  we  have  what  were  the 
intentions  of  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  placed  this  design 
of  his  before  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  I 
could,  of  course,  point  you  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  who  told  you  that  the  Land  League  was  started 
in  Mayo  by  Mr.  Davitt,  to  whom  indeed  witness  after 
witness,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has 
ascribed  the  merit  or  demerit  of  having  founded  the 
League  ;  and  if  that  is  proved  to  your  Lordships' 
satisfaction,  we  have  it  now  established  that  the 
founder  of  the  Laud  League  was,  as  alleged  in  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime,  a  Fenian — that  is,  that  the 
Laud  League  was  of  Fenian  origin,  that  it  was 
thought  of  and  designed  by  one  who  belonged  to  that 
body,  and  who  says  openly  and  frankly  enough  that  he 
belonged  to  that  body,and  admits  that  he  submitted  his 
scheme  in  the  sense  that  as  a  Nationalist,  being  a 
Fenian,  he  was  seeking  one  thing  alone,  and  that  was 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England.  May  I  remind 
your  Lordships  what  steps  Mr.  Davitt  had  taken  ?  He 
told  us  that  when  he  was  released  from  prison  he 
sought  his  old  associates.  Most  of  them  were  in  Aine- 
rioa.  I  thought  from  the  evidence  at  first  that  Mr. 
Davitt's  first  step  when  he  returned  to  the  world  in 
December,  1877,  was  to  communicate  with  the  Irish 
Nationalist  leaders.  A  more  careful  reading  of  the 
evidence  leads  me  to  think  that  he  did  not  communi- 
cate to  them  the  scheme  which  he  had  revolved  in  his 
mind,  and  that  be  did  not  submit  it  to  them  until  after 
his  return  from  America.  Tracing  his  career  after  his 
release  from  prison  in  1877,  your  Lordships  will  find 
that  he  went  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  1878. 
He  says  in  one  place  in  his  evidence  that  he  first  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  Mr.  Farnell  in  June,  1879  ;  in 
another  place  he  says  he  submitted  it  after  his  return 
from  America,  and  again  in  another  place  he  says  it 
was  submitted  in  1879.  Beading  these  three  state- 
ments with  the  report  of  John  Devoy  in  August,  1879, 
your  Lordships  will,  I  think,  arrive  at  the  result  that 
the  Irish  Home  Nationalists  were  not  consulted  until 
after  Mr.  Davitt  returned  from  America.  I  do  not 
kno*,  however,  whether  it  is  very  material  to  which 
party  he  submitted  his  plan  in  the  first  instance,  but 
it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  go  to  America,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  he  found  most  of  those  with  whom  ha 
had  associated  in  action  were  in  Ameiicai 
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The  Pkesident.— He  said  his  primary  reason  for 
going  was  on  account  of  family  naatters. 

Sib  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lords  ;  but  we  have  proof 
that  the  scattered  friends  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  America,  the 
friends  of  his  early  youth,  and  the  associates  in  his 
early  action  were  Feaians,  who  were  in  combination 
to  effect  by  physical  force  the  disruption  of  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain  over  Ireland. 

The  Court  adjom-ued  at  4  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  1. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  118th  sitting  to- 
day  in   No.   1  Probate   Court  oE  the'  Koyal  Courts   of 
Justice. 
Davitt',s  Fikst  Visit  to  Amerioa— Consultations 

WITH  THE  TEtrSTEES  OF  THE  S.F. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 
Sib  H.  James  continued  his  reply  on  behalf  of  The 
Times.  He  said, — I  have  now  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Davitt's  visit  to  America,  which  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  occurred  in  the  month  of  August,  1878.  It 
may  be  and  is  likely  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  several 
reasons  for  making  that  visit  to  America.  The  reason 
he  has  given  is  a  most  natural  one,  but  undoubtedly  the 
visit  was  connected  with  political  purposes.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Davitt  said  :— "  I  had  a 
well-defined  purpose  iu  my  mind  which  made  a  journey 
across  the  Atlantic  more  than  a  mere  incident,  but  this 
purpose  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Parnell  or  anybody  else.  The  first  person  and  the 
only  one  on  whom  I  called  in  New  York  was  Mr.  J. 
O'Kelly,  now  M.P.  for  Roscommon."  Mr.  Davitt  when 
he  visited  America  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  class 
of  persons  whom  wo  may  designate  as  those  of  extreme 
views — what  has  been  termed  the  revolutionary 
party.  In  order  to  construe  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  it  is  reasonable,  I  think,  to  note  that  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  the  word 
"  Nationalist "  may  be  taken  to  mean  Fenian.  Mr. 
Parnell  in  his  evidence  explains  the  use  of  tho 
term.  He  said, — "  Nationalists  up  to  the  date  of  the 
formation  of  the  National  League  were  understood  to 
bo  men  who  believed  in  physical  force."  Certainly 
such  a  designation  would  include  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood — the  Confederacy  in  Ireland,  and  also  that 
combination  which  was  in  correspondence  and  con- 
nexionwith  them,  namely,  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America. 
We  have  Mr.  Davitt's  own  narrative  as  to  the  events 
which  occurred  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  and  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it  as  accurate.  This  is  part  of  his 
examination  : — 

"  How  soon  after  your  arrival  did  you  consult  any 
prominent  Nationalist  in  reference  to  your  schemes  ?— 
Possibly  immediately  ;  wherever  I  met  them.  Of  those 
names  I  have  mentioned  to  yon  of  those  trustees  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  you  became  acquainted  with, 
who  may  I  take  it  were  among  those  you  consulted  ? 
—Dr.  Carroll,  John  Devoy,  Patrick  Mahon,  of 
Rochester,  and  possibly  Mr.  Beynolds.    I  haye  no  par- 


ticular recollection  about  it.  Breslin  ? — Possibly. 
Did  they  all  take  it  up  at  once  ? — Oh,  indeed,  they 
did  not.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  some  of  them 
were  opposed  to  it  at  first,  were  they  not  ?— Oh,  yes, 
and  a  large  number  remained  opposed  to  it  to  the  end." 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  men  with 
whom  Mr.  Davitt  associated,  and  from  whom,  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  you,  the  New  Departure  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Land  League 
sprung.  The  men  with  whom  Mr.  Davitt  was  associa- 
ted were  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing'  Fund. 
Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  on  this  point  is  as  follows  : — 

"  After  you  came  out  ;  I  am  not  referring  to  why 
you  were  in  prison,  but  after  you  came  out,  do  you 
not  know,  from  reading  the  newspapers  at  that  time, 
that  it  was  called  the  Skirmishing  Fund  up  to  a 
certain  date,  the  middle  of  1879  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  the  name  was  changed  in  1878  from  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  to  the  National  League  Fund.  Of 
course,  I  may  be -incorrect,  but  I  am  speaking  from 
recollection.  Had  you  read  in  the  newspapers  before 
you  went  to  America  of  the  objects  of  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund  ?— I  did  not.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
papers  on  this  side  about  it.  Did  you  know  nothing 
about  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — I  was  in  prison 
for  seven  years  before  I  went  to  America.  You 
said  you  knew  Dr.  William  Carroll  was  trustee  ? 
— I  learnt  that  when  I  went  to  America,  a  few  months 
before.  What  did  you  learn  about  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  ? — There  was  a  report  in  the  paper — I  think, 
started  by  O'Donovan  Rossa — that  the  objects  were  to 
assist  Irishmen  ;  tho  object  was  tostrike  England  any- 
where she  could  be  hurt — the  objeotof  this  Skirmishing 
Fund  was —  To  lay  the  big  city  in  ashes  ? — I  do  not  know. 
That  may  have  been  the  object  of  O'Donovan  Rossa. 
Did  you  never  see  that  ? — I  may  have  seen  it  in  con- 
nexion with  O'Donovan  Rossa.  Did  you  never  see 
that  ? — Yes,  O'Donovan  Rossa  may  have  wrote  it. 
Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  August,  1878,  that 
the  other  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  were  John 
Breslin  ? — Yes.  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  ?— Yes.  John 
Devoy  P— Yes.  Thomas  Francis  iBourke  ? — Yes.  Jere- 
miah O'Donovan  Rossa  ? — Yes.  James  Reynolds  ? 
—Yes.    And  Dr.  William  Carroll  ?— Yes." 

So  it  is  brought  home  to  Mr.  Davitt's  knowledge  who 
were  the  members  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Let  me, 
my  Lords,  for  one  moment  remind  you  what  this  Skir- 
mishing Fund  meant.  It  was  a  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  destruction — destruction  of  life,  destruc- 
tion of  property,  destruction  of  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent and  harmless  people,  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty wherever  it  could  be  found.  We  have  soma 
testimony  as  to  the  character  borne  by  the  Skirmishi 
ing  Fund.  Your  Lordships  will  find  the  views  enten 
tained  of  it  by  Mr.  James  Stephens,  a  representa- 
tive of  one  branch  of  the  Fenian  organization.  Mr; 
Stephens,  who  had  been  in  favour  of  open  warfarej 
gives  his  view  of  the  Skirmishing"  Fund  as  follows  :— 
"  I  have  no  patience  with  that  Skirmishing  Fund  i 
it  is  at  once  the  wildest,  the  lowest,  and  the  most 
wicked  conception  of  the  National  movement.  Its 
parent  is  a  Cerberus  I  shall  not  name . "  That  was  tho 
judgment  of  one  whom  I  may.  pftJJ,  an  H^^peadaulj 
judge  of  the  matter. 
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Thk  "  Sktemishing  FTmD." 
Tlie  character  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  known 
to  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  month  of  Aagust.  He  knew 
who  were  the  trustees — if  that  name  can  be  ap- 
plied to  such  men — the  trustees  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  objects  and  designs  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fnnd.  And,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  fact  that 
with  these  men  he  associated  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing the  movement,  the  political  moTement,  or,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  the  constihitional  movement  said  to 
be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  the  grievances 
of  the  Irish  tenant  farmer.  I  would  refer  your  Lord- 
ships,rather  than  read  in  detail,  to  some  account  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Skirmishing  Fond  to  be  found  in  the 
Freeman' s  Journal  which  has  been  put  in  evidence. 
It  was  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Freejium's  Jout- 
naZ  under  date  November  1st,  1879.  Though  it  appeared 
in  the  Freeman's  Journal  the  letter  is  addressed  to 
the  Irish  people  in  the  United  States,  and  I  presnme 
it  was  copied  from  some  publication  in  the  United 
States,  The  letter  is  signed  by  William  Carroll, 
Luby,  Breslin,  Bourke,  Keynolds,  Deroy, and  Augustine 
Ford,  secretary.  Your  Lordships  will  notice  the  iden- 
tity of  these  signatures  with  the  persons  known  to  Mr. 
Davitt  as  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  The 
letter  begins  in  this  way  : — 

"  The  National  Fund  was  started  with  the  view 
of  providing  the  means  to  strike  a  telling 
blow  against  England  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity should  present  itself.  Its  object  was  at  first 
distinct  from  the  general  movement  for  Irish  inde- 
pendence, and  not  influenced  by  any  particul^  crisis 
in  Ireland  calling  for  immediate  action.  Its  origina- 
tors never  calculated  that  it  should  perform  more  than 
a  small  portion  of  the  work  of  driving  the  foreigner 
from  the  soil  of  Ireland;  it  was  intended,  in  short,  to 
hasten,  if  possible,  the  advent  of  Ireland's  opportunity 
by  inflicting  injury  upon  England  at  vital  points  and  at 
critical  moments  while  showing  the  Irish  people  the 
immense  power  lying  nnappreciated  on  their  hands 
for  the  destruction  of  that  Empire  which  has  robbed 
them  of  land  and  liberty  and  driven  them  homeless 
over    the    earth." 

There  is  another  accomit  which  speaks  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  in  very  much  the  same  terms, 
though  perhaps  of  a  more  expressive  character. 
An  extract  from  the  Irish  World  of  August  28,  1880, 
has  been  put  in  evidence  which  refers  back  to  past 
events  and  informs  the  world  what  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  had  been.     It  says  : — 

"  Five  years  ago  O'Donovan  Rossa,  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper,  made  known  to  the  Irish  people 
the  idea  of  skirmishing.  ...  He  did  not  himself 
write  the  address  that  was  published.  Kossa  called 
for  $5,000.  The  first  notion  seemed  to  rise  no  higher 
than  the  rescue  of  a  few  Fenian  prisoners  thfen  held 
in  English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  '  knock  a 
feather  out  of  England's  cap.'  That  sort  of  theatrical 
work  did  not  satisfy  us.  Nor  did  it  commend  itself  to 
some  others  either.  Kossa  then  said  he  was  willing 
to  bum  some  shipping  in  Liverpool.  '  Why  not  bum 
dnwn  London  and  the  principal  cities  ofEnglandP' 
asked  one  of  the  two  whom  liossa,  in  the  beginning. 


associated  with  him  in  the  movement.  Bossa  said  he 
was  in  favour  of  anything.  The  question  of  loss  of 
lite  was  raised.  '  Yes,'  said  he  who  had  put  forward 
the  idea,  '  Yes,  it  is  war,  and  in  all  wars  life  must  be 
lost,  bni  in  my  opinion  the  loss  of  life  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  not  be  one-tenth  that  recorded  in 
the  least  of  the  smallest  battles  between  the  South 
and  North.'  Some  one  suggested  that  plenty  of  thieves 
and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do  this  job. 
Here  he  interposed,  '  Why  should  you  ask  others  to 
do  what  yon  yourself  deem  wrong  ?  After  all,  would  it 
not  bj  yourself  that  would  be  committing  the  sin  ? 
Gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  go  into  this  thing  with  a 
good  conscience,  you  ought  not  to  entertain  the  notion 
at  all.' 

"Here,  now,  two  questions  presented  themselves — 
(1)  Was  the  thing  feasible  ?  (2)  If  feasible,  what 
would  be  the  probable  result  ? 

"  That  the  idea  could  be  carried  into  execution 
that  London  could  be  laid  in  ashes  in^4  hours  was  to 
us  self-evident.  England  could  be  invaded  by  a  small 
and  resolute  baud  of  men— say,  ten  or  a  dozen — when 
a  force  of  a  thousand  times  this  number  coming  with 
ships  and  artillery,  and  banners  flying,  could  not  efiect 
a  landing.  Spaniards  in  the  days  of  the  '  Invincible 
Armada,'  and  Zulus  to-day  conld  not  do  what  English- 
speaking  Irishmen  can  accomplish.  Language,  skin- 
colour,  dress,  general  manners  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
Irish.  Then,  tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  from  long 
residence  in  the  enemy's  country  know  England's 
cities  well.  Our  Irish  skirmishers  would  be  well  dis- 
guised. They  would  enter  London  unknown  and  un- 
noticed. When  the  night  for  action  came — the  night 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong — this  little  band 
would  deploy,  each  man  setting  about  his  own  allotted 
task  ;  and  no  man,  save  the  captain  of  the  band 
alone,  knowing  what  any  other  man  was  to  do,  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  strike  with  lightning  '  the  enemy  of 
their  land  and  race.  ...  In  two  hours  from  the 
word  of  command  London  would  be  in  flames  shooting 
up  to  the  heavens  in  60  different  places.  Whilst  this 
would  be  going  on,  the  men  could  be  still  at  work. 
The  blazing  spectacle  would  attract  all  eyes,  and 
leave  the  '  skirmishers  '  to  operate  with  impunity  in 
the  darkness." 

Thou  there  is  an  account  headed  "  Maxims  for  Skir- 
mishers." 

Then  follows  a  history  of  the  events  showing  that  in 
1877  Augustine  Ford,  brother  of  Patrick  Ford,  resigned 
the  trusteeship  on  the  ground  that  the  management 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  possessed 
more  activity  and  experience  in  National  affairs. 
That  resignation  was  on  March  14,  1877.  The 
original  publication  of  this  document  in  America 
was  probably  during  the  time  Mr.  Davitt  was 
in  prison,  but  from  Mr.  Davitt's  own  statement 
there  is  no  question  that  during  the  month  of  August, 
1878,  when  he  commenced  his  lecturing  tour  of  apoli- 
tical character,  he  knew  that  the  seven  persons  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned  and  with  whom  he  associated 
were  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  he 
knew  in  general  terms  the  objects  which  had  brought 
such  a  Skirmishing  Fund  into  existence.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Davitt  says  he  knew  Devoy  and  others  to 
be  trustees  of  this  fund,  and  in  more  general  terms  we 
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have  it  proved  that  the  Nationalist  party  in  America 
were  the  revolutioaary  or  extreme  J)arty.  This  is  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Davitt's  examination  : — 

"  The  national  feeling  in  America  at  that  time 
developed  was  practically  entirely  Fenian  '/ — Well,  I 
woald  not  say  that  ;  the  feeling  was  certainly  very 
strong  in  that  direction  amongst  a  class  of  Irish- 
Americana  ;  so  far  as  the  mass  of  Itish-Americans 
were  concerned,  they  were  rather  indifferent  about 
the  Irish  question." 

Then  Mr.  Parnell  himself  gives  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.     He  says  : — 

"  I  believe  that  so  far  as  any  active  interest  was 
taken  at  the  time  of  my  going  to  America  by  Irish- 
men in  the  Irish  question  it  was  taken  by  the  men  of 
revolutionary  physical  force  ideas.  I  believe  that 
that  party  was  limited  in  numbers.  I  believe  that 
the  great  bulls  of  the  Irish  people  in  America  until 
I  went  there  did  not  take  any  interest  at  all  in  Irish 
politics." 

Then  Thomas  O'Connorspeaks  of  the  parties  in  America 
with  whom  Mr.  Davitt  acted  as  belonging  to  the 
revolutionary  party.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  Mr. 
Davitt  should  have  been  associated,  first  from  the 
absence  of  more  moderate  men,  and  secondly  from  his 
own  will,  with  persons  of  extreme  character  belong- 
ing to  the  revolutionary  party.  His  own  view  was 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  allow  the  Nationalists 
in  the  sense  construed  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  take  charge 
of  this  new  departure  that  he  was  inaugurating.  At  a 
much  later  period  than  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
namely,  in  July,  1882,  Mr.  Davitt  speaks  of  his  action 
at  this  time.  He  says : — "I  therefore  resolved  that  my 
new  plan  in  connexion  with  Ireland  should  not  be 
placed  for  operation  in  the  hands  of  any  secret  society, 
although  I  was  willing,  if  the  Nationalists  chose  to 
adopt  it  as  a  new  departure,  to  let  them  inaugurate 
it."  That  is  the  account  he  gives  to  the  New  York 
World  on  July  6,  1882.  When  Mr.  Davitt  began  his 
lecturing  tour  the  person  whose  address  he  gave  as 
representing  him  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund,  Dr.  William  Carroll.  This  advertise- 
ment in  the  Jrish  World  has  been  admitted  by  Mr. 
Davitt  to  have  been  inserted  : — "  Mr.  Davitt 
will  remain  for  a  short  time  only  in  our  midst  and 
parties  desirous  of  securing  his  services  as  a  lecturer 
will  address  Dr.  Carroll,  South  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia." 

Well,  my  Lords,  we  start  with  Mr.  Davitt  under  these 
auspices  on  this  the  initial  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  Land  League,  and  he  at  once  prevailed  on 
certain  of  these  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  Mr.  Davitt,  I  sub- 
mit to  you,  proves  this  statement  of  mine  when  he 
Bpeaks  of  John  Devoy,  and  says  : — 

"  There  may  have  been  a  similarity  in  onr  views  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  you  put  it  very  accurately  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Attorney.  John  Devoy's  boast  is  that  he 
converted  me.    I   am  not  going  to  claim  any  credit 


for  having  converted  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
did  or  not. 

"  I  am  not  upon  the  question  of  conversion.  Did 
not  John  Devoy  become  an  advocate  with  you  ? — He 
became  a  Land  Leaguer,  certainly. 

"  Did  he  not  become  an  advocate  with  you  in 
endeavouring  to  persuade  other  Nationalists  to  join 
this  movement  ? — Certainly. 

"  On  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  step  towards 
the  overthrow  of  the  English  dominion  ? — Certainly. 
His  letters  read  here  show  that." 

My  Lords,  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  liussell's  iudigaant  attack  upon  the 
Attorney-General  because  he  said  this  was  a  political, 
movement.  Here  Mr.  Davitt  admits  it  to  be  so.  He 
admits  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  joined 
him,  and  he  could  not  suggest  that  John  Devoy  and 
the  other  trustees  joined  with  the  beneficent  object  of 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland. 
He  says  John  Devoy  joined  as  a  Land  Leaguer  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  Eng- 
lish domination.  It  is  too  small  to  discuss  terms.  We 
have  called  that  a  political  object,  and  I  do  not  think 
Sir  Charles  Russell  could  say  it  was  a  beneficent  or  a 
social  object  that  these  men  had  in  view.  We  have  to 
ask.  What  was  it  for  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  obtaining 
the  assistance  of  these  allies  ?  What  was  it  that  he 
proposed  ?  Supporting  what  I  have  just '  read,  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Davitt  is  given  as  to  John  Devoy's 
views.  We  have  also  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence,  very  dis- 
tinct and  clear  upon  this  point.  There  is  m  evidence 
an  article  in  the  Nation  newspaper  reproducing  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  made  to  a  reporter  re- 
presenting an  American  newspaper — the  New  York 
ITerald.  A  portion  of  this  account  has  been  put  to  Mr. 
Davitt.  He  was  in  Court  when  this  was  read,  and,  I 
think,  he  has  certainly  referred  to  it.  And  he  gives 
there  an  account  of  what  were  the  events  when  he 
first  came  from  prison,  and  what  were  the  propositions 
he  made  to  these  Nationalist  allies.  Mr.  Davitt 
said  : — 

"  This  brings  us  then  to  the  Land  League  movement 
itself.    What   were  the  first    steps    taken  to  bring  it 
about  ?    When  I  was  in  prison  I  spent  my  time  think- 
ing   of    what   plan    could    be    proposed   which  would 
unite  all  Irishmen  upon  some  one   common  ground.     I 
saw  that  the  movements  for  the   independence    of  Ire- 
land had  failed  for  two  reasons.    First,  that  there  had 
never  been   one   in   which  the   people   were    united. , 
Second,    because    the    movements    had    been    wholly' 
sentimental.     I  saw  that  for  Irishmen  to  succeed  they 
must  be  united,  and  that   they  must  have   a  practical i 
issue  to  put  before  Englishmen  and  the  world  at  large,  i 
Sentiment  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  move  neighbouring , 
nations,  and  when  changes  of  great  political   import- 
ance, involving  an  alteration  in  the  policy  of  a  country 
like    England,  conservative    and    somewhat    slow    to 
move,  are  to   be  brought  about,  there  must  be  some- ' 
thing  practical   in  the   issue  put  forward.     I  saw  all 
this,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the   only  issue  upon 
which    Home    Bulers,    Nationalists,    Obstructionists, 
and  each  and  every  shade  of  opinion  existing  in  Ire- 
land could  be   miited  was^th.e  land    question.    I  ai 
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first  proposed  my  plan  to  leaders  of  the  Nationalists 
when  a  short  time  out  of  prison,  but  they  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  constitutional  agitation." 
I  think  a  little  confusion  arose  as  to  the  time  when 
Mr.  Davitt  first  approached  the  Irish  Nationalists.  I 
think  the  result  is  to  be  taken  that  the  appeal  to  the 
Irish  Nationalists  was  after  the  visit  to  America,  and 
not  before.  Then  came  the  sentence  that  I  have  lately 
read  as  to  the  willingness  if  the  Nationalists  chose  to 
adopt  thenew  departure  to  let  them  inaugurate  it.  As  I 
am  reading  this  I  think  I  had  better  conclude  it.  You 
have  a  very  defined  expression  by  Mr.  Davitt  of  his 
■views.     The  question  is  : — 

"  How  was  the  plan  introduced  into  Ireland  ? 
"  I  must  here  allude  to  an  able  letter  written  by 
John  Devoy  to  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  a  month 
after  my  Boston  speech,  with  a  view  of  influencing 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  a  new  policy 
th^t  would  widen  the  field  of  revolutionary  effort. 
The  letter  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and, 
although  its  convincing  language  failed  to  change  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Nationalist  party  were  won  over  to  the  agitation  which 
was  initiated  by  me  as  a  neutral  platform  for  all 
parties  to  stand  upon.  I  went  into  the  west  of  Ire- 
land on  my  return,  when  I  found  that  my  plan  was 
denounced  by  the  leaders  and  the  organ  of  the  Nation- 
alists. I  saw  the  priests  and  farmers  and  the  local 
leaders  of  the  Nationalists.  I  inquired  and  found  that 
the  seasons  of  1877  and  1878  had  been  poor,  and  that 
a  famine  was  expected  in  1879.  All  the  farmers  and 
cotters  were  in  debt  to  the  landlords  and  shopkeepers.. 
One  day,  in  Claremorris,  county  Mayo — it  was  in 
March,  1879 — I  was  in  company  with  John  W.  Walsh, 
of  Balla,  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  was  a  commercial 
traveller.  He  is  now  in  Australia  in  the  interests  of 
the  Land  League.  He  knew  the  circumstances  of- 
every  shopkeeper  in  the  west  of  Ireland — their 
poverty  and  debt — and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Ho 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  I  met 
some  farmers  from  Irishtown,  a  village  outside  of 
Claremorris,  and  talked  to  them  about  the  crops  and 
the  rent.  Everywhere  I  heard  the  same  story,  and  I 
at  last  made  a  proposition  that  a  meeting  be  called  in 
Irishtown  to  give  expression  to  the  grievances  of  the 
tenant  farmers  and  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the  rent. 
We  were  also  to  urge  the  abolition  of  landlordism. 
I  promised  to  have  the  speakers  there,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  get  the  audience.  I  wrote  to  Thomas 
Brennan,  of  Dublin,  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  and 
)Other  Irishmen  known  for  their  adherence  to  Ireland's 
}cause,  and  I  drew  up  the  resolutions." 

^  gather,  my  Lords,  from  that  statement — that  at 
pthe  time  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  America,  dealing  now 
[with  the  autumn  of  1878— the  propositions  after- 
jwards  made  In  Ireland  in  the  spring,  of  1879,  were 
(probably  the  propositions  that  were  made  to  the 
lleadera  of  the  advanced  Nationalists  in  America,  and 
Ithat  they  included  separation— call  it  self-government, 
ball  it  what  you  will — separation  of  Ireland  from 
iJreat  Britain.  The  abolition  of  landiordism  was  in- 
tended as  a  step  to  secure  that.  Such  being  the  objects 
pf  Mr.  Davitt,  he,  reasonably  enough  from  his  point 
pi  view,  in  order  to  support  the  action  which  was 
Itaken,  sought  the  only  body  in  America  which  could  | 


afford  him  assistance.  Public  opinion  was  compara- 
tively dormant,  the  only  active  persons  in  the  field  were 
therevolutionaryparty,Mr.Parnell,Mr.  ThomasO'Con- 
nor,  and  some  -others.  And  so  to  that  party,  represented 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  the  first  propo- 
sition in  support  of  the  action  which  founded  the  Land 
League  was  made,  and  steps  tak^n  on  that  proposi- 
tion. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  result  of  this  was,  of  course, 
that  the  cablegram  was  sent.  Before  dealing  with  that 
cablegram  there  is  one  fact  to  be  added  as  to  the  views 
entertained  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  this  time,  and  the  steps 
he  desired  to  take  in  order  to  carry  these  views  into 
effect.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  there  had 
been  a  proposition  in  the  year  1848,  made  by  an  Irish- 
man, Mr,  Finton  Lalor — a  proposition,  or  rather  apolicy 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Irish  Felon  newspaper,  Mr. 
Davitt  states  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Finton  Lalor's 
proposition  at  the  time  he  commenced  to  submit  his 
own  views  to  the  Nationalists  of  America  ;  but  he 
admits  now  that,  whether  he  had  seen  Lalor's  proposi- 
tion or  not,  the  propositions  are  identical,  or  very 
nearly  so,     Mr.  Davitt  was  asked  : — 

"  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  me  that  Finton 
Lalor's  scheme  in  connexion  with  the  land  had  been 
to  make  the  land  question  in  Ireland  the  basis  where- 
by to  secure  national  independence  ? — I  think  so. 

"  Was  not  that  the  principle  which  you  yourself 
adopted  ?-^That  was  the  principle  that  I  have  always 
comprehended  and  tried  to  act  up  to. 

"  And  to  make  the  land  question  a  stepping-stone  to 
national  independence  ?— Yes,  if  I  could  ;  because,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  I  believe  thoroughly  in  complete 
national  independence  for  Ireland.  I  wish  to  God 
I  could  get  it  to-morrow." 

My  Lords,  it  occurs  to  one  that  as  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Kussell  was  addressing  your  Lord- 
ships, and  depicting  the  Land  League  as  a  beneficent, 
charitable  institution,  as  my  friend  Mr,  Eeid  so  often 
put  it  to  the  clergymen  of  the  district  always  con- 
nected with  it,  and  as  Archbishop  Walsh  said  it  was, 
a  tenants'  defence  association  to  protect  tenants 
against  the  landlords  who  oppressed  them,  and  as 
existing  for  that  purpose  only,  Mr,  Davitt  must  have 
been  laughing  at  my  friends.  Or  else,  if  he  did  not 
see  the  joke  of  the  matter,  these  words  must  have 
fallen  somewhat  harshly  on  his  ears,  as  he,  the  man 
who  had  founded  the  Land  League,  who  had  conceived 
the  design  which  was  to  bring  in  these  minor  men  who 
really  followed  him  into  action — as  he  who  from  the  first 
had  been  striving  for  one  ultimate  object,  to  obtain 
which  goal  his  life  has  been,  and  will  be,  devoted — 
to  obtain  the  independence  of  Ireland — as  he  sat  there 
beneath  my  learned  friend  listening  not  only  to  the 
minimizing  of  his  effort,  but  also  to  the  reduction  of  it 
to  contemptible  ends  according  to  his  views— the  de- 
livery of  soup  to  tenants  who  were  in  need  at  a  time  of 
distress,  t  give  Mr,  Davitt  the  credit  that  his  views  are 
broad  enough,  and  we  may  think  them  wrong  ;  bat  be 
they  right  or  wrong,  he  is  a  man  of  diSerent  charac- 
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ter,  aii(J  of  a  different  style  and  mode  of  action  to 
those  who  will  cloak  their  design  under  the  pretence, 
and  the  miserable  pretence, of  doing  an  act  of  charity, 
when  their  whole  object  was  of  a  different,  and  far 
different,  description.  I  must  proceed  Tfith  these 
views  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  respect  of  Finton  Lalor's 
policy.  He  has  stated — as  I  said  before,  he  gave  his 
evidence  frankly  enough — ^he  stated  his  object  was 
the  national  independence  of  Ireland  : — 

"  Treating  the  landlords  as  the  English  garrison  ? — 
Which  they  are,  and  always  have  been. 

"  What  I  want  to  get  from  you,  and  what  I  ask  you 
to  answer  directly,  is,  have  you  not  repeatedly  stated 
that  your  view  was  that  the  land  question  lay  at  the 
root  of  a  successful  revolution,  whereby  the  English 
power  was  to  be  driven  out  of  Ireland  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  put  it  in  that  way  or  not. 

"  I  am  not  pretending  to  put  your  words  ;  I  am 
putting  the  substance  ?— I  think  that  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  it." 

Perhaps  it  will  be  no  waste  of  time  if  we  read  the 
headings  of  Mr.  Lalor's  programme  ip  the  Jrinh 
Felon  : — 

"  '  The  practical  assertion  of  the  right  consists  in 
two  parts  : — 1.  Abolition  of  British  government.  2. 
Formation  of  a  National  one.' 

"  '  1.  The  mode  of  action  which  this  country  might 
have  recourse  to  consists  in  refusal  of  obedience  to 
usurped  authority, 

"  '  2.  In  maintaining  and  defending  sqch  refusal  of 
obedience. 

"  '  3.  In  resisting  every  attempt  to  exercise  such 
usurped  authority,  and  every  proceeding  adopted  to 
enforce  obedience. 

"  '  4.  In  taking  quiet  and  peaceful  possession  of  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  government,  and  in  proceed- 
ing quietly  to  exercise  them. 

"  '  5.  In  maiut^iniijg  and  defending  the  exercise 
of  such  rights  and  powers  should  it  be  attached.  Strip, 
then,  and  let  Ireland  strip.  Now  or  never,  if  in- 
deed it  be  not  yet  too  late  to  achieve  independence! 

"  '  There  is,  I  am  convinced,  but  one  way  alone, 
and  that  is  link  repeal  to  some  other  question*like  a 
railway  carriage  to  the  engine — some  question  strong 
enough  to  carry  both  itself  and  repeal  together.  And 
such  a  question  there  is  in  the  land — one  ready  pre- 
pared. Ages  have  prepared  it.  An  engine  ready- 
made — one,  too,  that  will  generate  its  own  steam 
without  cause  or  care  ;  a  self-acting  engine  if  once 
the  fire  be  kindled.  Bepeal  had  always  to  be  dragged. 
This  I  speak  of  will  carry  itself,  as  the  cannon  ball 
carries  itself  down  the  hill.' 

"  Those  are  Lalor's  words  : — 

"  Do  you  remember  referring  to  that  ?— I  think  I 
referred  to  that  article,  but  I  cannot  recollect  quoting 
those  particular  words. 

"However,  it  was  that  part  of  Lalor's  programme 
that  I  was  referring  to.  There  is  a  similarity 
between  the  two  movements  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  general 
similarity  between  what  he  there  proposes  and  what 
was  in  my  mind." 

Davixt's     Pkoposals      to      the      Ameeican 
extbsmists. 

By  the  translation  of  that  evidence  we  now  know 
vhat  was  in  Mr.  Davitt's  mind,  and  we  now  know 
what  were  the  propositions  that  he  would  make,  and 
Imast  have   madei   and   did    make,    to    the    leading 


^Rationalists  in  America,  whose  support  he  sought.  On 
September  24,  1878,  Mr.  Davitt  made,  as  I  believe, 
his  first  appearance  in  New  York,  delivered  his  first 
lecture  in  New  York.  I  have  no  trace  of  any  previous 
appearance.  I  think,  therefore,  wo  may  take  it  that 
it  was  Mr.  Davitt's  first  appearance  in  public.  He 
had  arrived  in  August  ;  he  may  have  had  matters  of  a 
personal  character  to  deal  with  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  on  September  34, 1878,  we  have  him  delivering  a 
lecture  in  New  York.  My  friend  Mr.  Askwith  points 
out  that  in  his  speech,  if  not  in  his  evidence,  Mr. 
Davitt  refers  to  a  previous  lecture  in  Philadelphia 
about  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  there.  He 
says  : — "I  was  not  at  the  time  considered  of  even 
suftcient  importance  to  get  a  paragraph  in  the  daily 
Press  of  Philadelphia  ;  but  there  was  some  reference 
made  to  this  meeting  in  the  Iri$h  World."  But  wo 
have  an  account  of  what  took  placo  at  the  New  York 
lecture.    Mr.  Davitt  in  his  evidence  is  asked  : — 

"  Your  first  lecture  in  New  York,  it  may  have 
been,  on  the  24th  September,  1878.  I  will  read  it  to 
you-" 

Then  this  resolution,  Mr.  Davitt  says,  was  passed : — ■ 

"  That  we  deem  the  present  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  proclaim  our  conviction  Of  Ireland's  right  to  an 
independent  national  existence.  That  as  Ireland  has 
never  forfeited  her  right  to  independence,  and  as  no 
action  on  the  part  of  England  has  given  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  acceptance  of  the  Union,  we  thereby 
protest  against  all  attempts  to  compromise,  and  renew 
our  resolve  to  work  for  the  complete  overthrow  of 
British  domination." 

It  must  be  noted  that  that  resolution  was  proposed  • 
by  John  Devoy.  It  was  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
lecture  given  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  which  he  had 
in  view,  and,  so  far,  again  a  political  object  is  the 
result  of  Mr.  Davitt's  address  to  the  public.  Then, 
my  Lords,  I  think  that  the  next  meeting  we  have  is  on 
October  13,  1878,  at  Brooklyn.  I  shall  have  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Davitt's  views,  expressed  here  probably  again 
with  another  object.  Mr.  Davitt,  in  consequence  of 
the  sentence  he  had  undergone,  had  taken  no  part, from 
1870  to  the  commencement  of  1878, in  public  life.  He, 
at  this  time,  did  not  regard  with  any  great  favour  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  party  except  Mr. 
Pamell,and  he  says  that  the  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell 
was  then  in  his  mind  as  one  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  him  (Mr.  Davitt)  in  carrying  into  effect  his 
political  object  : — 

"  Heretofore  the  National  party  has  held  aloof 
from  the  Parliamentary  question,  because  of  the 
treachery  of  the  men  who  misrepresented  Ireland. 
Those  men  have  given  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
Irish  question  to  the  world.  They  have  given  theim- 
pression  abroad  that  all  that  Ireland  wanted  was  a 
fair  federal  union  with  the  British  Empire — a  thing 
that  the  Irish  people  will  never  willingly  consent  to. 
Not  one  of  the  103  representatives  in  Parliament  from 
Ireland  ever  hints  that  he  represents  a  people  who  de^  , 
sire  a  separate  cational  existence.' 
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"  Then  there  is  another  section,  composed  of  the 
honest  men, who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Parnell.  They 
are  known  as  the  '  Obfitruotionist  party,'  and  are 
composed  of  young  and  talented  Irishmen,  who  are 
possessed  of  courage  and  persistency, and  do  what  they 
can  to  assist  Ireland." 
This  is  a  report  : — 

"  The  speaker  reviewed  still  further  the  character 
of  the  men  who  represent  Ireland  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  did  not  find  in  any  one  of 
them  a  man  who  fitly  represented  the  Irish 
people,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  popularity 
shows  that  he  does  represent  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  The  Home  Rule  party  does  not  represent  the 
Irish  popular  feeling.  The  aim  of  the  Home  Rule 
party,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Power,  the  member  for 
Mayo,  when  in  this  country,  was  an  effort  to  place 
Ireland  in  the  same  relation  to  the  British  Empire 
that  the  State  of  New  York  bears  to  the  Union.  It 
is  a  scheme  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  tolerate, 
and  they  have  thrown  the  platform  and  the  party 
aside,  and  it  exists  only  in  name. 

"  Mr.  John  Devoy  spoke  after  Mr.  Davitt." 
And  so  Mr.  Davitt  was  still  expresEing  openly  what  he 
has    expressed  to  your   Lordships — that  his  final  object 
was  the  overthrow   of  the   British  Government  in  Ire- 
land so  as  to  secure  the  independence  of  his  country. 
The  New  Depaetukk  Cable  Mkssaok. 

It  is  in  order  of  date  before  this  meeting  that  we 
have  the  cablegram  to  which  so  much  reference  has 
been  made,  and   which  is  given  in  evidence  :— 

"  '  The  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the 
following  conditions  : — First,  abandonment  of  the 
federal  demand,  and  substitution  of  a  general  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  self-government.'  " 
(That  is  a  very  important  cablegram.  The  evidence 
given  by  Le  Caron  also  points  out  this  cablegram 
correctly,  and  I  shall  submit  it  as  one  of  the  points  for 
consideration  when  you  have  to  determine  whether  Le 
Caron's  evidence  is  truthful  or  not.  This  document 
was  read  out  by  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  as  being  a  docu- 
ment produced  by  Le  Caron.  Your  Lordships  will  re- 
collect who  were  the  men  who  sent  this  cablegram  to 
Mr.  Parnell.  They  were  the  names  we  have  heard 
before — William  Carroll,  Breslin,  Millen,  John 
Devoy,  and  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester.  You  are 
aware  that  four  of  these  men  were  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  and  it  is,  I  see,  admitted  that 
General  Millen,  with  whose  conduct  we  shall  have  to 
deal  in  a  few  minutes,  was  also  an  extreme  National- 
ist, and  had  been  connected  with  acts  of  treason  in 
this  country,  whilst  the  others  were  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund.  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester,  Mr. 
Davitt  says,  was  an  Extremist  ;  he  occupied  the  post 
of  treasurer  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  There  should  be  no 
luisunderstanding  about  this  cablegram.  Mr.  Davitt 
Bays  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kickham,  who  was  to  forward 
it  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  did  not  re- 
ceive it.  I  have  no  right  to  say,  in  the  absence 
of  any  evidence,  that  that  is  incorrect.  The  im- 
portance of  it  is  that  this  represents  the  view  of 
the  Nationalists  in  America,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Sullivan  jind  othecs  have  regarded  it  as  expressing  and 


embracing  the  views  of  the  American  Nationalists. 
Alexandei  Sullivan  expressed  that  view,  certainly,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  that  of  the  Irish  National  party  in 
America.  To  my  mind  the  details  are  not  so  very 
material,  but  we  have  now  the  fact  that  this  cable- 
gram was  the  result  of  Mr.  Davitt's  communication  to 
the  extremists. 

The  Pkesident. — What  is  the  date  of  the  cable- 
gram ? 

Sib  H.  JAME.S. — The  exact  date  is  uncertain,  my 
Lords,  but  it  was  sent  before  the  Brooklyn  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  October  13,  1878.  That  document, 
I  say,  must  have  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Davitt's  com- 
munication to  the  extremists.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Davitt  says — and  again  I  accept  his  statement — that 
he  was  far  away  at  the  time  when  that  cablegram  was 
sent — that  he  was  at  St.  Louis  when  John  Devoy  sent 
it — but  this  fact  is  evident,  that  the  Irish  Nationa- 
lists in  America  did  not  send  this  olfer  of  their  own 
motion,  that  they  did  not  send  it  until  they  had  seen 
Mr.  Davitt,  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Parnell  until  they  knew 
Mr.  Davitt's  estimation  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  until 
they  learned  from  Mr.  Davitt,  what  proportion  of 
Irishmen  would  support  such  an  offer,  and  what  the 
views  of  Irishmen  upon  the  subject  were.  Having  ob- 
tained this  information  from  Mr.  Davitt,  they  sent 
this  cablegram  to  Mr.  Parnell  : — 

"  The  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the 
following  conditions  : — First,  abandonment  of  the 
federal  demand  and  substitution  of  a  general  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  self-government." 

I  draw  your  Lordships'  notice  to  the  expression 
"  self-government."  Yout  Lordships  will  see  how 
important  that  expression  is  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  open  declarations  of  the  Land  League.  Then  the 
cablegram  goes  on  : — 

"  Setond.  Vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question 
on  the  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary  while  accepting 
concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

"  Third.  Exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  the 
platform. 

"  Fourth.  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all 
Imperial  and  home  questions,  adopt  an  aggressive 
policy,  and  energetically  resist  coercive  legislation. 

"  Fifth.  Advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities 
in  the  Briti.sh  Empire  and  elsewhere." 

Such  were  the  five  propositions  which  the  Nationalists 
were  willing  to  introduce  into  the  proposed  alliance. 
The  evidence  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Parnell  did  not  receive  that  document,  and  we  may 
presume  that  it  did  not  affect  Mr.  Parnell's  action  or 
the  course  which  he  afterwards  pursued. 

Davitt'3  Boston  Speech  and  Devoy's  First 
Lettee  to  the  "  Fbeeman." 
In  December,  1878,  we  have  what  is  termed  the 
Boston  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt,  which  is  reported  at 
very  great  length  in  Cashman's  book.  That  speech 
was  delivered  immediately  before  Mr.  Davitt  left 
America.      I     believe    that   Cashman's    book    is  in 
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evidence,  and  that  therefore  I  am  justified  in  refer- 
ring to  this  Bpeech. 

The  Peesidbnt. — I  think  that  Cashman's  book  has 
been  put  in.  Mr.  Davitt  himself  referred  to  it  fre- 
quently. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  refer  to  this  speech  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  was  Mr.  Davitt's  object  at  that 
time,  and  which  is  exactly  that  which  he  now  says 
was  his  object — ^namely,  to  secure  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  Ireland,  and  to  obtain  for  her  the  rights  of 
independent  self-government.  He  reviews  in  that 
speech  the  past  action  of  the  National  party,  and  he 
Kays,  speaking  of  that  past  action  : — 

"  We  were  actuated  as  much  by  revenge  as  by 
patriotism,  and  received  the  penalty  which  follows 
the  obeying  of  a  passion  instead  of  the  dictates  of  a 
virtue.  While  recognizing  that  it  was  a  war  of  races, 
Saxon  against  Celtic,  we  refused  to  shelter  ourselves 
behind  the  ramparts  of  expediency  or  employ  any  of 
the  many  justifiable  means  by  which  a  weak  people 
might  utilize  their  strength  ;  and  we  therefore 
marched  into  the  open  plain  inviting  destruction. 
Instead  of  watching  our  enemy  from  behind  the  Torres 
Vedras  of  Ireland's  imperishable  national  principles, 
and  determining  our  action  by  his  weakness  or  strength 
according  to  the  powers  arrayed  against  him,  we  left 
our  position  exposed  in  order  to  challenge  him  to 
single  combat,  and  we  never  marched  to  the  Paris  of 
the  British  Empire  to  see  him  relinquish  his  spoils  or 
surrender  his  conquests." 

Further  on  he  asks  that  they  shall  abandon  the  open 
field  movement  and  shall  seek  indepnndence  by  other 
means  : — 

"  Let  them  show  that  the  social  well-being  of  our 
people  is  the  motive  of  their  actions  and  aim  of 
their  endeavours,  while  striving  for  the  grand  object 
ahead,  and  then  the  farming  classes  in  Ireland  will 
rally  round  them  to  assist  in  reaching  that  object. 
They  look  upon  a  man's  existence  in  an  abstract  light, 
and  think  he  should  be  moved  in  their  cause  without 
consulting  that  selfishness  which  is  invariably  the 
mainspring  of  human  actions." 

That  is  a  philosophy  that  I  will  not  stay  to  contro- 
vert, but  it  presents  the  key  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
Davitt  and  those  who  are  associated  with  him.  He 
says  that  what  they  have  called  patriotism  was  open 
action  in  the  field,  and  that  therefore  they  must  now 
appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  a  class,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  bring  into  line  men  who  had  either  not  the 
courage  or  the  desire  to  take  the  field,  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  consequences  attaching  to  such  action. 
This  was  evidently  a  mere  pretence  and  a  cloak  to 
the  final  object  they  had  in  view. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  place  before  your 
Lordships  the  whole  result  of  this  American  combina- 
tion than  by  referring  to  a  letter  which  was  written 
by  a  man  who  knew  all  that  had  taken  place  and  had 
worked  in  every  way  with  Mr.  Davitt.  On  Decem- 
ber 11,  1878,  Mr.  John  Devoy  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  It  is  a  long  letter,  and  again  I 
will  only  refer  to  extracts  from  it  :— 

"  The   frequent  mention  made  of  my  name  in  the 


Irish  Press  in  connexion  with  the  so-called  '  New  De- 
parture '  proposed  by  a  portion  of  the  Irish  National 
party,  and  the  very  serious  errors  which  have  been 
committed  in  interpreting  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
that  proposition,  must  be  my  excuse  for  obtruding  my- 
self on  the  attention  of  the  Irish  public.  As  the 
Freeman  has  published  so  much  in  connexion  with 
this  controversy,  I  hope  you  will  enable  me  to  state 
the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  those  responsible  for 
the  original  proposition.  The  question  whether  the 
advanced  Irish  National  party — the  party  of  separa- 
tion—should continue  the  policy  of  isolation  from  the 
public  life  of  the  country,  which  was  inaugurated 
some  20  years  ago  by  Jamas  Stephens  and  his 
associates,  or  return  to  older  methods — methods  as 
old  at  least  as  the  days  of  the  '  United  Irishmen  ' — is 
agitating  the  minds  of  Irish  Nationalists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  just  now,  and  certainly  no 
similar  incident  has  aroused  such  wide  discussion  in 
Ireland  for  many  a  day  as  the  publication  of  the 
views  of  the  exiled  Nationalists  resident  in  New 
York  on  the  subject." 

I  presume  that  that  means  the  publication  of  the 
cablegram  and  also  certain  articles  probably  in  tha 
Nation,    Devoy  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  Irish  National  party, 
the  recovery  of  Ireland's  national  independence  and  the 
severance  of  all  political  connexion  with  England,  is 
one  that  would  require  the  utmost  eiforts  and  the 
greatest  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Irish  people. 
Cnless  the  whole  Irish  people,  or  a  great  majority  of 
them, undertake  the  task  and  bend  their  whole  energies 
to  its  accomplishment — unless  the  best  intellect,  the 
financial  resource,  and  the  physical  strength  of  the 
nation  be  enlisted  in  the  effort,  it  can  never  be  rea- 
lized. Even  with  all  these  things  in  our  favour,  the 
difficulties  in  our  way  would  be  enormous,  but  if 
firmly  united  and  ably  led  we  could  overcome  them, 
and  the  result  achieved  would  be  worth  the  sacrifice. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  despair  of  Ireland's  freedom, 
and  am  as  much  in  favour  of  continuing  the  struggle 
to-day  as  some  of  those  who  talk  loudest  against  con- 
stitutional agitation.  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole 
Irish  people  can  be  enlisted  in  an  effort  to  free  their 
native  land,  and  that  they  have  within  themselves  the 
power  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  their  way.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  Ireland  could  maintain  her  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  nation,  become  a  respectable 
power  in  Europe,  '  provide  comfortably  for  a  large 
population  within  her  borders,  and  rival  England  in 
commerce  and  manufactures.  I  contend  she  can  never 
attain  the  development  to  which  her  geographical 
position,  her  natural  resources,  and  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual gifts  of  her  people  entitle  her  without  be- 
coming complete  mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  and 
severing  her  connexion  with  England  ;  but  I  am  also 
convinced  that  one  section  of  the  people  alone  can 
never  win  independence,  and  no  political  party,  no 
matter  how  devoted  or  determined,  can  ever  win  the 
support  of  the  whole  people  if  they  never  come  before 
the  public,  and  take  no  part  in  the  every-day  life  of 
the  country.  I  have  often  said  it  before,  and  I  re- 
peat it  now  again,  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never 
free  Ireland.  I  am  not  arguing  against  conspiracy, 
but  only  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  Irish  Nation- 
alists taking  whatever  public  action  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  national  cause  they  may  find  within  their 
.  reach,  such  action  as  will  place  the  aims  and  objects  of 
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the  National  party  in  a  more  favourable  light  before 
the  world,  and  help  to  T7iu  the  support  of  the  Irish 
people." 

' '  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  lengths  I  am  prepared  to 
go  to  get  rid  of  foreign  domination  in  Ireland,  but  I 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  narrow  dogmatism  through 
the  instrumentality  of  which  a  few  pigmies  managed 
for  a  sad  decade  or  so  to  retain  the  leadership  for 
which  neither  Nature  nor  training  ever  fitted"  them. 
I  want  to  see  the  national  will  consulted  through  the 
only  means  at  present  available,  and  when  the  country 
speaks  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  result,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Ireland  desires  independence  to-day  as  ar- 
dently as  ever,  and  that  nothing  else  will  ever  satisfy 
her." 

Further  on  he  says  : — 

"  The  Nationalists  could  only  obtain  control  of 
the  local  bodies  and  of  the  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  such  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive public  policy  as  would  secure  the  support  of  that 
large  class  of  Irishmen  who  now  hold  aloof  from  all 
parties,  but  are  Nationalists  in  heart  and  feeling,  and 
vote  for  the  man  or  the  party  that  goes  nearest  to 
their  ideas,  and  which  would  further  detach  from  the 
Home  Kule  party  all  who  are  really  in  favour  of  a 
larger  demand  than  that  of  Mr.  Butt,  but  who  now 
give  the  Home  Rulers  a  conditional  support.  The 
object,  however,  can  be  reached  much  more  easily  by 
an  honourable  compromise.  This  compromise  is  only 
possible  by  leaving  the  form  of  self-government  in- 
defiuite,  putting  off  the  definition  until  a  really  repre- 
sentative body,  with  the  country  at  its  back,  and 
elected  with  that  mandate,  should  be  established  and 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation." 

The  Term  "  Selt-Goveenment." 

Then  coming  to  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Land  League 
he  says  : — 

"  As  the  battle  of  Irish  freedom  is  outside  Parlia- 
ment, and  as  Home  Rulers,  Bepealers,and  Nationalists 
all  call  the  form  of  autonomy  they  desire  '  self- 
government,'  as,  in  addition  to  this,  they  agree 
substantially  as  to  the  present  needs  of  Ireland,  there 
should  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  agreeing  on  a 
common  platform  which  would  bind  them  together  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country  until  the  country 
itself  should  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command 
the  allegiance  of  all." 

There  are  then  a  few  words  pointing  to  the  policy  of 
the  Land  League  : — 

"  No  party  or  combination  of  parties  in  Ireland  can 
ever  hope  to  win  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  except  it  honestly  proposes  a  radical  reform  of 
the  land  system." 

That  exactly  coincides  with  Mr.  Davitt's  view.  I  have 
only  read  extracts  from  that  letter,  but  I  think  I  may 
fairly  ask  your  Lordships  to  read  the  whole  of 
it  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Davitt,  in  his  speech,  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  his  "  New  Departure  "  was  different  from 
that  of  John  Devoy,  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
exactly  follow  his  reasoning  in  the  matter,  be- 
cause the  two  policies  seem  to  me  to  have  had  the 
same  object.  The  army  had,  perhaps,  two  wings,  but 
they  were  pursuing  a  common  object.  John  Devoy  was 


attempting  to  deal  directly  with  the  physical  force 
wing  of  the  army,  whilst  Mr.  Davitt  was  anxious  to 
act  more  in  unison  with  the  party  that  was  not  bring- 
ing the  weapon  of  physical  force  into  action,  but  was 
dealing  with  the  selfishness  which  he  regarded  as  the 
mainspring  of  human  action,  that  is  the  action  of 
the  Land  League  upon  the  tenant  farmer.  The  action 
of  each,  however,  was  a  joint  action  and  they  both 
sought  one  common  end,  and  from  first  to  last  every 
one  of  these  speakers,  as  we  shall  she,  was  pointing 
out  that  no  independence  oE  action  was  to  be  given  up, 
and  that  yon  could  have  combined  action  with  the 
same  result,  each  of  the  two  wings  of  the  army 
maintaining  its  independent  course.  Mr.  Davitt  had 
referred  to  this  letter  of  Devoy's  without  the  slight- 
est dissent,  and,  apparently,  with  approval.  He 
said  :  — 

"  I  must  here  allude  to  an  able  letter  written  by 
John  Devoy'to  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  a  month 
after  my  Boston  speech,  with  a  view  of  influencing 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  a  new  policy 
that  would  widen  the  field  of  revolutionary  effort. 
The  letter  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
although  its  convincing  language  failed  to  change  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Nationalist  party  were  won  over  to  the  agitation  which 
was  initiated  by  me  as  a  neutral  platform  for  all  parties 
to  stand  upon." 

I  gather  from  that  statement'  of  Mr.  Davitt  that  ht 
does  not  dissent  from  the  terms  of  that  letter  ;  ana 
that  he  regards  the  proposals  in  it  as  a  means  to  win 
over  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nationalists  in  favour  of 
his  -own  action.  So  that  we  have  now  proof  that, 
whatever  might  have  occurred  in  America,  the  record 
of  it  as  found  in  that  letter  of  John  Devoy  represents 
not  only  his  views  but  those  of  Mr.  Davitt  as  well. 

Devoy'3  Advice  to  John  O'Connor,  M.P. 

Mr.  John  O'Connor,  the  triernber  of  Parliament,  ac« 
cording  to  his  own  statement,  had  been  in  active 
political  life,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.,  had 
belonged  to  the  physical  fqrce  combination.  In  his 
evidence  he  says  : — 

"  When  did  you  formally  attach  yourself  t9  the 
party  of  Mr.  Parnell  ?— In  1880. 

"  When  did  you  cease  to  have  any  connexion  with 
the  Fenian  body  f — About  that  time. 

''  That  would  be  about  1880  and  from  that  time  ?— 
Yes  ;  after  I  had  read  Mr.  Devoy's  letters. 

"  Those,  of  course,  were  earlier  than  1880  ? — They 
were,  I  think,  in  1878  and  1879,  and  after  I  had  read 
Mr.  Davitt's  speech.  You  see  Mr.  Devoy's  letters 
appealed  to  me  particularly,  because  he  addressed  them 
to  the  young  men  who  were  devoting  their  time  to  re- 
volutionary purposes  ;  and,  if  I  remember,  he  said  we 
should  come  out  of  the  rat-holes  of  conspiracy  and 
take  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  country,  and  those 
letters  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind  ;  and  then 
I  began  to  read  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches,and  they  seemed 
to  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  taking  Mr.  Devoy's 
advice,  as  well  as  having  an  effect  in  my  mind,  because 
I  thought  they  were  economically  sound." 
I  shall  have  to  refet  heceaiter  to  the  statement  that 
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Mr.  John  O'ConDor  mates  as  to  John  Devoy's  priyato 
advice  to  him.  He  says  that  while  John  Devoy  was 
writing  this  in  public  ho  was  in  secret  endeavouring 
to  maintain  the  independent  action  of  men  who  were 
still  willing  to  take  the  open  field  when  occasion 
should  arise.  He  states  that  he  met  John  Devoy  on 
the  occasion  of  the  latter's  visit  to  Ireland  in  De- 
cember, 187*.    He  says  : —    • 

"  In  1878  my  recollection  is  that  he  wrote 
those  letters,  and  he  also  made  speeches  in  America 
on  what  would  be  called  the  New  Departure. 

"  You  were  not  in  America  then  ? — No,  but  I  have 
read  these  speeches. 

"  Had  you  read  bis  letters — read  those  published 
letters  of  his  before  he  endeavoured  to  detach  you  or 
prevent  you  from  joining  the  constitutional  movement  ? 
— Well,  I  should  not  say  that  he  prevented  me  from 
joining  the  constitutional  movement,  because 

"  Sought  to  prevent  you  f — Because  there  was  no 
constitutional  movement  in  active  operation  at  the  time. 

"That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  yon.  1  chose  your 
own  words. — ^He  gave  me  no  encouragement  to  carry 
out  the  programme  put  forward  in  his  letter. 

' '  Did  he  encourage  you  to  carry  out  the  old  pro- 
gramme of  the  Fenian  Society  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  material  to  the  case  at  all. 

' '  You  decline  to  answer  ?— I  decline  to  answer  that 
question. 

"  To  what  date  do  you  apply  the  observation  that 
he  did  not  encourage  you  to  adopt  the  new  programme  ? 
—The  time  that  I  met  him. 

"  Was  not  that  in  January,  1S78,  or  early  in  1879  ? 
— It  was  between  the  publication  of  his  letters  and  the 
establishment  of  the  National  League." 

Then  he  proceeds  : — 

"  In  what  did  the  alteration  consist  ? — He  intended 
us  in  his  letters  to  take  a  part  in  the  national  life  of 
the  country  in  the  open — to  enter  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, the  Poor  Law  boards,  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
generally  to  take  part  in  the  national  life  of  the 
country.  Well,  when  I  met  him  he  did  not  encourage 
me  to  do  that. 

"  Did  he  encourage  you  to  abstain  from  doing  it  ?— 
No,  he  did  not. 

"  For  what  reason  do  you  say  it  appeared  to  you 
that  he  had  altered  his  mind  ? — Well,  I  had  grounds 
for  it.  . 

"  What  were  they  ? — I  cannot  say. 

"  The  President. — Do  you  mean  by  that  you  refuse 
to  say  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  It  was  in  connexion  with 
these  Fenian  organizations  the  grounds  were,  and  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  open  movement  ' ' 

My  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  abstained  from  pressing 
Mr.  O'Connor,  and  I  may  say  here  that  I  hope 
the  view  we  have  taken,  that  there  was  a  point 
at  which  witnesses  who  did  not  wish  to  answer 
Ehould  not  be  pressed  unduly,  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  your  Lordships.  Sometimes  witnesses 
were  unwilling  to  give  evidence  against  those 
who  had  acted  with  them  in  the  past.  That  is 
a  feeling  that  may  meet  with  the  censure  of  legal 
authorities,  bat  it  is  one  which  even  lawyers  in  their 
pon-professional  capacity  may  approve.  I  .  hope, 
theiefoie.  that   oui   cooise   met  with  your  fiaDctioii 


when  we  did  not  press  unduly  witnesses  who  did  not 
wish  to  give  testimony  against  their  fellows.  It  was 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  now  explained  that  the 
question  put  to  Mr.  O'Connor  was  not  pressed.  But 
the  meaning  of  the  witness's  answers  is  plain. 
Devoy  was  not  patriotically  asking  men  to  abstain 
from  treasonable  practices  ;  he  was  not  asking  them 
to  lay  down  the  arms  which  they  had  acquired. 
No,  he  was  merely  asking  them,  for  the  sake  of  a 
policy  of  expediency,  to  appear  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  those  who  were  calling  themselves  constitution- 
alists and  who  were  taking  steps,  I  will  Hot  say 
within  the  Constitution,  but  probably  without  the 
area  of  treason.  At  the  same  time  this  man,  as  I  have 
shown,  while  concealing  his  real  ends  and  objects,  is 
really  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  taking  of  con- 
stitational  action  and  to  keep  alive  the  physical 
force  body  then  still  existing  in  Ireland.  One  can 
scarcely  conceive  action  more  full  of  duplicity  than 
the  action  taken  by  Devoy.  He  had  appealed  to  Mr. 
O'Connor  in  his  written  document  to  come  out  of  the 
"  rat-holes  of'  conspiracy  "  and  to  take  open  and 
constitutional  action  ;  but  when  he  meets  Mm  subse- 
quently he  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to  remain 
in  the  "  rat-hole  of  conspiracy  "  and  to  continue  to 
commit  acts  which,  according  to  our  law,  constitute 
treason  and  treason-felony.  I  think  it  will  be  well 
to  read  an  article  from  the  Nation  which  has  been 
put  in.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  "  New  Depar- 
ture," and,  of  course,  expresses  ^ the  views  of  Mr. 
Sullivan.  It  appeared  on  November  12,  1878,  and 
under  the  heading  "  The  Alleged  Fenian  Proposals  " 
it  refers  to  the  matters  to  which  I  have  been  drawing 
attention.  This  is  the  only  passage  I  desire  to  read  :— 
"  Some  of  the  proposals  which  at  present  stand  in 
their  name,  those  which  are  said  to  have  been  cabled 
from  America,  do  not  strike  us  as  being  of  a  practical 
nature,  but  it  is  something  in  the  course  of  Irish 
politics  to  have  arrived  at  this  point  ;  but  even  if 
Fenians  and  Home  Rulers  cannot  quite  agree  as  to 
the  lines  upon  which  an  open  and  legal  struggle  for 
Irish  self-government  should  proceed,  they  can  at  all 
events  respect  each  other's  motives,  cast  away  those 
feelings  of  bitter  enmity  which,  fostered  by  some  bad 
advisers,  have  too  often  produced  disgraceful  scenes, 
and  work  in  friendly  accord  together  for  at  least 
some  portions  of  the  National  programme.  The  whole 
subject  is  full  of  interest  for  every  one  having  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  at  heart,  and  we  propose  to  return 
to  it  in  another  number." 

Davitt     and     Devoy     in     Ireland,    1878-9. 
Dbvot'3  Eepokt  to  the  Clan-na-Gabl. 

I  have  now  completed  the  observations  I  desire  to 
make  with  reference  to  Mr.  Davitt's  visit  to  America, 
At  the  end  of  1878  Mr.  Davitt  and  Devoy  sailed  from 
America  for  Europe.  According  to  Mr.  Davitt's  state- 
ment, which,  of  course,  I  accept,  they  did  not  sail  in 
the  same  ship,  but  they  met  soon  after  their  return. 
Mr.  Davitt  has  himself  said,  "  I  met  him  in  Dublin 
in  the  fall  of  1878."  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  letter 
of    Devoy'a  from  ITew   STork  dated  December  11, 
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but  that  probably  is  not  an  accurate  date.  Cer- 
tainly at  the  end  of  1878  Devoy  and  Mr.  Davitt 
were  meeting.  Now,  I  have  first  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  object  of  Devoy's  visit. 
You  will  recollect  Mr.  Davitt's  statement  that 
Devoy  was  acting  in  concert  with  him.  Devoy 
had  become  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  their  action  was 
to  be  joint,  although  perhaps  they  were  acting 
in  two  different  wings  of  the  same  army.  It  is 
now  clearly  proved  that  Devoy  came  to  England  for 
one  purpose  only — namely,  to  organize,  to  strengthen, 
to  arm  those  who  were  willing  to  fight  against  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign.  He  was  guilty  in  all  he 
was  doing  of  the  offence  of  high  treason.  John 
Devoy,  in  his  report  in  August,  1879,  himself  dis- 
closed his  action,  and  I  will  ask  your  Lordships'  per- 
mission to  read  his  own  words.  The  document  was 
read  during  Le  Caron's  evidence.  Devoy  returned  to 
America  from  Ireland  in  the  month  of  July,  1S79,  and 
a  convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  held  atWilkes- 
barre,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  9.  To  that  convention 
Devoy  made  his  report,  and  in  it  we  have  the  narra- 
tive of  the  action  of  this  man,  acting,  as  I  contend, 
for  some  purposes,  at  any  rate,  in  concert  with 
Michael  Davitt.  The  report,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Body  of  the  Clau-na-Gael,  says  : — 

'*  Gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  instructions  re- 
ceived from  your  body  on  the  24th  of  November,  1878, 
I  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  10th  of  December  last  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  S.C.  of  the  I.Il.B.,to  be  held 

iu ,  early  in    January,  for    the   purpose  of  further 

consolidating  the  union  between  the  V.C.  and  the 
I.K.B.,  and  devising  some  means  of  perfecting  the 
work  of  preparation  for  a-  revolutionary  straggle  in 
Ireland. was  selected,  as  you  are  aware, on  there- 
commendation  of  a  member  of  the  B.l'.  as  bentj,  from 
the  many  inconveniences  attendant  upon  such  gather- 
ings under  the  -shadow  of  the  'British  flag,  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  away  from  home  and  busi- 
ness at  that  period  of  the  year,  the  members  of  the 
S.C.  were  unable  to  come  together  till  January  19, 
when  a  full  meeting  took  place.  The  seven  provinces 
into  which  the  I.E.B.  is  divided — viz.,  Ulster,  Mun- 
ster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  North  of  England,  South  of 
England,  and  Scotland,  were  represented,  and  the  four 
members  not  representing  provinces  were  all  present. 
I  found  them  to  be  a  fairly  representative  body  of 
intelligent  men,  mostly  young,  but  having  among  them 
a  few  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  Ireland, 
and  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  and  abroad.  At  least  two  of 
those  present  had  been  identified  with  the  '48  move- 
ment, while,  in  the  case  of  the  young  men,  their  con- 
nexion with  the  national  cause  dates  back  10  or  12 
years,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  experience  in  the 
work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  Bo  far  as  honesty 
of  purpose  and  devotion  to  Ireland  are  concerned,  1 
felt  there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  do 
not  think  any  set  of  men  could  be  got  together  having 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  movement  at  home, 
its  '  personal,'  its  capabilities,<and  its  wants.  1  have 
since  satisfied  myself  by  actual  contact  with  the  local 
officers  and  the  rank  and  file  that  they  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  organization  throughout  Jr-^land, 
England,  and  Scotland.  As  the  representative  of  the 
V,C.-  I  was  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  whole 


meeting,  which  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  one  of  the 
home  members  of  the  B.D.  was  also  present.  As  you 
have  already  received,  in  letters  written  at  the  time, 
full  particulars  of  all  that  occurred,  I  will  merely 
recapitulate  here  the  principal  features  of  the  meet- 
ing and  the  results  arrived  at." 

The  letters  "  B.D."  in  the  above  extract  stand,  as 
your  Lordships  know,  for"  Revolutionary  Directory." 
I  will  now  read  some  extracts  from  the  report  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  organization  that  existed.  There  is 
much  in  ihe  report  that  is  merely  a  recital  of  the 
events  that  had  occurred  within  the  circle  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  at  an  early  period — events 
relating  to  Stephens  and  O'Donovan  Rossa.  This  I 
will  pass  over  now  in  order  to  come  to  the  statement 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood : — 

"  Three  of  the  best  organized  counties,  Dublin, 
Louth,  and  Wexford,  seceded  from  the  S.C,  and 
believing  the  statements  so  often  repeated,  that  the 
American  organization  supported  Mr.  Stephens,  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  that  gentleman.  There  still 
remained  with  the  S.C,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Munster, 
a  portion  of  Leinster,  Scotland,  and  South  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  work  in  these  districts  was  almost 
paralyzed  and  the  attention  of  the  men  distracted  by 
repeated  visits  and  communications  of  a  conflicting 
nature  from  contending  factions,  who  all  claimed  to 
be  '  worlring  for  Ireland.'  The  numbers  stood  at  this 
time  (1878)  as  follows — about  19,000  men  stood  by  the 
S.C,  some  3,000  acted  independently  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  not  more  than  1,500,  chiefly  in  Leinster, 
followed  Mr.  S.  No  real  wtirk  could  be  done  ;  i( 
was  a  straggle  for  existence,  and  ultimately  the  majo- 
rity prevailed.  When  your  former  envoy  arrived  in 
Ireland  this  was  the  state  of  things  he  found  existing. 
As  you  have  been  informed,  he  succeeded,  with  the 
help  of  another  member  of  the  V.C,  residing  in  Ire- 
land, in  first  gaining  over  the  Leinster  men  to  the 
S.C  by  telling  them  the  real  truth  about  the  state  of 
things  in  America.  A  competent  and  energetic  man 
was  elected  representative  for  the  province,  and  these 
men,  who  had  been  for  a  few  months  following  Mr.  S., 
have  since  continued  to  work  for  and  under  the  S.C, 
and  are  gradually  increasing  in  numbers.  The  dis- 
placed representative,  however,  wishing  to  be  at  the 
head  of  something,  no  matter  how  small  then,  went 
over  to  Mr.  S.,  and  the  province  had  a  good  riddance. 
Mr.  S.  now  counts  some  200  and  some  followers  in 
that  province,  who  firmly  believe  that  they  are  work- 
ing with  the  men  in  America,  and  that  the  next  con- 
vention will  place  Mr.  S.  at  the  head  of  the  V.C 
Wheu  they  learn  the  result  of  that  body's  delibera- 
tions, I  am  confident  there  will  be  bat  little  further 
trouble  about  Mr.  S.  You  are  also  aware  that  your 
former  envoy  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  North  of 
England,  and  with  t.he  assistance  of  some  gentlemen, 
with  whose  names  and  services  you  are  already  ac- 
quainted, succeeded  in  reconciling  the  North  of  Eng- 
land to  the  S.C,  thus  completing  the  union  of  the 
whole  seven  provinces  of  thij  I.R.B.,  though  the 
organizatiou  in  two  of  them  was  considerably  shattered 
by  the  ordeal  tlirough  which  they  had  lately  passed. 
A  reorganization  of  the  S.C  satisfactory  to  all 
l>arties  concerned  was  then  effected  and  an  efficieni 
secretary  elected,  who  has  since  then  rendered  invalu- 
able service  in  repairing  the  damage  done  during  the 
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short  period  of  turmoil  and  contention.  Some  years 
before  the  organization  had  been  a  compact  body  of 
over  40,000  men,  acting  under  its  elected  council  and 
making  commendable  efforts  to  arm  its  members  in 
spite  of  the  most  discouragiug  difficulties.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year,  after  the  S.C.  had  triumphed 
over  the  diSiculties  above  mentioned,  it  was  reduced 
to  about  24,000  men,  the  confidence  of  many  of  its 
members  greatly  shaken,  and  much  of  the  material 
accumulated  during  past  years  badly  damaged  through 
neglect  or  entirely  lost." 

Thou  Devoy  proceeds  to  show  what  be  was  doing  to 
revive  the  movement  : — 

**  It  was  deomed  better  to  endeavour  to  weld  into 
a  solid  mass  the  united  fragments  than  to  increase  its 
size  by  the  addition  of  new  members.  Some  mistakes 
were  made,  but  upon  the  whole  the  action  of  the  S.C. 
seemed  to  me  judicious  and  safe.  Some  $17,000  had 
been  sent  by  the  F.O.  ($10,000  came  from  the  National 
fund  for  arms)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  arms 
into  the"  country,  but  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
E.D.  until  my  arrival,  in  the  belief  that  the  machinery 
of  the  movement  had  undergone  too  groat  a  strain  to 
be  able  to  boar  much  pressure,  and  the  bands  of  the 
S.C.  were  too  full  with  the  work  of  restoration  to 
allow  them  to  undertake  any  more.  The  organization 
was  just  beginning  to  breathe  a  little  freely  and  to 
feel  that  it  was  again  a  solid  living  body,  when  I 
arrived  to  confer  with  the  S.C.  as  to  the  best  means 
to  infase  new  life  and  vigour  into  it.  After  the  most 
careful  consideration  it  was  decided  that  before 
attempting  the  introduction  of  arms  in  large  quanti- 
ties it  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  send  three  or  fnur 
competent  and  trusted  men  to  visit  the  circles  from 
end  to  end  of  the  organization  and  to  thoroughly  pre- 
pare the  ground  and  to  explain  to  the  officers  and  men 
by  word  of  mouth  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  a.id 
the  obligation  that  situation  imposed  upori  them.  This 
would  require  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
but  the  work  could  not  havo  been  done  by  letter-writ- 
ing, and  I  undertook  that  the  F.C.  would  place  a  suffi- 
cient sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  S.C.  to  meet  the 
exigency.  This  promise  you  have  promptly  and  libe- 
rally carried  out,  and  the  result  is,  not  alone  a 
thorough  organization,  but  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease  in  membership. " 

Then  come  details  as  to  the  imrchase  of  arms  : — 

"  As  the  funds  of  the  V.C.  would  not  go 
very  far  in  supplying  arms  gratis,  and  very 
many  men  in  Ireland  can  aii'ord  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  price,  I  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  F.C. 
that  rifles  should  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  £1  each 
to  the  men,  the  V.C  paying  the  balance  of  the  price 
and  defraying  all  costs  of  purchase,  storage,  package, 
and  transit,  and  that  where  goods  already  paid  for  by 
the  men  are  lost  in  transit  by  the  ag«nts  employed  a, 
ftesh  supply  should  be  given  free.  At  the  time  I*  made 
this  promise  I  understood  the  price  to  be  somewhat 
over  that  which  has  been  since  paid,  but  as  the 
arrangement  had  already  been  made  it  was  considered 
better  not  to  change  it.  Having  received  your  consent 
to  this  arrangement,  the  necessary  preparations  to  carry 
it  into  practical  effect  were  at  once  commenced." 

And  so  this  letter  proceeds  ; — 

■'  By  purchasing  large  quantities  the  article  can 
ho  got  much  cheaper,  and  as  I  left  arrangements 
or    the   purchase    and   storage    In    a   safe    place   of 


10,000  were  being  made.  The  good  effects  of 
this  are  already  visible,  and  if  no  bad  mistakes 
are  made  and  the  V.C.  exerts  itself  in  earnest 
to  push  on  this  good  and  necessary  work  the 
brightest  future  is  before  us,  and  we  shall,  I  hope, 
live  to  see  at  least  the  military  honour  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  tarnished  by  two  bloodless  failures, 
restored  to  its  old  and  proud  position.  These  were 
the  principal  transactions  of  the  meeting." 

The  "  National  Fund  for  Arms  "  mentioned  in  the 
report  is  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  The  letter  then  deals 
with  many  details  to  which  I  ask  your  Lordships' 
attention,  but  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you. 
Devoy  goes  on  to  speak  of  visits  to  the  West  of 
Ireland  :— 

"  I  began  with  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Clare, 
and  continued  my  tour  till  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  organization  in  all  of  the  seven  pro- 
vinces.    I  frequently  returned  to to    be    present 

at  meetings  of  the  executive  of  the  S.C,  and  re- 
ported tho  result  of  my  visits  with  whatever  recom- 
mendations I  thought  the  situation  demanded.  These 
were  always  favourably  considered,  and  in  many  cases 
I  visited  the  same  locality  more  than  once,  and  was 
made  tho  instrument  of  carrying  out  necessary  re- 
form. Besides  county  and  circle  meetings,  I  attended 
provincial  conventions  in  Munster,  Ulster,  Connaught, 
North  of  England,  and  South  of  England,  and  local 
district  meetings  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Derry, 
Eanis,  Glasgow,  Duudalk,  and  other  towns." 

Tho  letter  ends  thus  :— 

"  When  Lein.<iter  and  Munster  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  reorganized,  which  will  take  some  time, 
I  hope  to  see  50,000  good  members  in  Ireland  alone, 
and  I  should  not  care  to  see  many  more.  In  Ulster, 
Connaught,  Tipperary,  and  Clare  the  great  bulk  of 
the  men  are  small  farmers  or  farmers'  sons,  and  on 
the  whole  there  is  a  much  better  representation  than 
in  'C5.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  also  the  pre- 
sence in  the  organization,  and  in  positions  of  trust,  of 
a  few  of  the  smaller  landed  gentry,  a  few  professional 
men,  and  a  large  sprinkling  of  comfortable  business 
men.  If  the  good  work  goes  on  and  faction  is  effectu- 
ally crushed,  I  look  for  large  accessions  from  these 
classes,  who  are  now  decidedly  more  inclined  towards 
the  national  cause  than  at  any  period  since  '48. 

"  Before  leaving  I  was  enabled  [to  attend]  a  few 
meetings  of  the  newly-elected  S.C,  through  whose 
permission  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  full  and  com- 
plete returns  of  the  numerical,  financial,  and  military 
standing  of  the  I.K.B.,  the  copies  of  accounts,  of  re- 
ceipts, and  expenditure  of  the  S.C,  and  the  vouchers 
of  money  and  arras  recently  received  from  the  V.C, 
which  I  herewith  present.  At  this  meeting  the  good 
understanding  with  the  V.C.  was  confirmed,  a  vacancy 
on   the   B.D.  filled,  the  military   scheme   of  General 

discussed,  a  committee  appointed  to  amend  the 

constitution,  and  other  important  business  transacted. 
But  for  the  necessity  of  hurrying  off  to  attend  the  con- 
vention I  would  have  remained  another  month,  when 
I  hoped  to  have  still  better  news  to  report.  Since 
the  meeting  in  January,  as  you  will  observe  by  the 
reports  I  present,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over 
4,000  members,  and  140  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  men, 
and  of  500  in  the  possession  of  the  S.C  The  outlay 
to  secure  this  result  has  been  heavy  and  labour  in- 
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Durred  very  severe,  but  I  hope  it  will  give  satisfaction 
to  the  V.C.,  &e.,  &o. 

"  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

"  JoHir  Devot." 

The  importance  of  this  is,  of  course, great,  as  showing 
what  was  Devoy's  action.  You  will  notice  his  dual 
capacity.  He  was  in  alliance  with  Davitt,  who  had 
agreed  with  him  upon  a  neutral  platform  of  action,  bub 
their  meaning  of  a  neutral  platform  of  action  is,  that 
such  action  as  is  disclosed  in  this  .document  by 
Devoy  shall  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the 
more  constitutional  action.  We  have  evidence  that 
Mr.  Davitt  knew  what  Devoy  was  doing.  This  is  part 
of  Mr.  Davitt's  examination: — 

' '  Did  you  not  know  at  the  time  what  John  Devoy 
was  over  here  for  ? — Pos.sibly  I  did. 

"  What  was  it  ? — I  have  told  you  already  I  cannot 
answer  without  breach  of  honour. 

"  If  Devoy  had  stated  it  either  to  you  or  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  what  the  object  of  his  visit  was,  what 
breach  of  honour  is  there  in  your  answering  the  ques- 
tion ? — If  John  Devoy  had  stated  it  it.  hie  paper  or  in 
any  of  his  writings,  I  suppose  it  must  be  true. 

"  Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  John  Devoy 
was  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  your  new  movement  ?^That  was 
possibly  one  of  his  objects  in  coming  over. 

"  Can  you  suggest  any  other  ? — Except  the  one  I 
have  told  you — that  he  came  to  visit  his  father  and 
his  sisters  in  Dublin. 

' '  Have  you  had  curiosity  enough  to  read  his  report 
to  the  Wilkesbarre  Convention  ? — I  listened  to  it 
here,  but  I  never  heard  it  before  or  after. 

"  This  is  at  page  2,470.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
that  particular  document  put  in  is  a  contemporary 
document  ? — It  was  put  in  by  the  witness  Beach,  I 
believe. 

"  Whoever  it  was  put  in  by,  you  know  it  purports 
to  be  a  contemporary  document  ? — Yes. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Davitt,  having 
read  that,  or  heard  that  document  read,  you  did  not 
know  that  those  were  the  objects  of  John  Devoy's 
coming  here  ? — I  suppose  John  Devoy's  report  ezplafns 
the  object  of  his  coming  over,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
contradict  it." 

Now,  if  this  document, Devoy's  report,  were  spurious — 
if  it  had  been  one  of  the  suggested  forgeries  imputed 
to  Le  Caron — Mr.  Davitt  would  have  been  able  to  say 
that  the  statements  in  it  were  untrue.  But  with  all 
his  knowledge  of  facts,  and  after  his  communications 
with  Devoy  in  1878  and  1879,  Mr.  Davitt  says  what 
amounts  to  this  ; — "  I  believe  the  document  to  be 
genuine,  and  that  that  report  does  contain  the  object 
of  his  journey."  We  can  go  a  step  further,'  for  we 
have  Mr.  Parnell's  view  of  Devoy's  visit.  Mr. 
Parnell  was  asked  :— 

"  Among  the  men  yon  have  mentioned,  and  as  to 
whom  I  have  cross-examined  you  at  very  considerable 
length  with  reference  to  your  connexion  in  America, 
is  John  Devoy.  Do  you  now  know,  one  way  or  the 
other,  whether  John  Devoy  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  consultations  with  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  formation  of 
the  policy  ? — I  know  generally  that  John  Devoy  was 
very   much   interested   in  the   success   of  the   Land 


liCague  in  America,  and  that  he  took  that  interest 
before  I  went  out  to  America. 

"  You  knew  generally  that  John  Devoy  and  Mr. 
Davitt  were  consulting  respecting  these  matters  in  the 
years  1878  and  1879  ?— I  thought  it  probable.  I  do 
not  say  that  Davitt  ever  specially  told  me  that  he  was 
in  consultation  with  Mr.  John  Devoy,  hut  I  should 
think  at  that  time  it  must  have  been  in  my  mind  that 
Mr.  Davitt  would  have  seen  Devoy,  and  that  Devoy 
was  in  favour  of  the  new  orgailization — that  is  to  say, 
the  Land  League  movement  in  Ireland. 

"  I  want  first  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  John 
Devoy  had  been  a  leading  Fenian  ?— Undoubtedly. 

"  You  had  had  no  public  statement  that  John  Devoy 
had  ever  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian  ?— Certainly  not. 

"  Do  you  suggest  that  you  ever  had  any  private 
statement  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian  ? — iNever. 
I  have  never  spoken  to  John  Devoy  about  Fenianism 
at  any  time.  I  have  never  spoken  to  any  of  these 
men  about  Fenianism. 

"  You  know  now  that  John  Devoy  was  a  member  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  should  think  so.  It  is  probable. 

"  And  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — And  a 
trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund." 

It  is  brought  home  now  that  Devoy  and  Mr.  Davitt 
were  acting  together,  and  that  Devoy's  action  was 
within  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davitt — the  treasonable 
action  of  urging  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to  run  tho 
risks  and  brave  the  consequences  of  treason  when 
their  instigator  should  himself  be  safe  in  America.  We 
know  also  that  Mr.  Parnell  knew  that  Mr.  Davitt 
and  Devoy  were  in  consultation  together,  that  Devoy, 
a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Land  League  movement  in  1878  and  1879,  and 
that  the  support  was  given  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Davitt.  My  Lords,  I  say  that  I  am  not  putting 
it  that  there  was  any  positive  knowledge  of  detail 
of  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  it  was  part 
of  his  policy  that  there  should  not  be  too  minute  a 
knowledge  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League 
of  what  was  going  on.  But  there  was  a  general 
view  entertained  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  perhaps  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  movement  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Davitt  was  John  Devoy,  a  Fenian  and 
known  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  a  Fenian,  and  known  to  him 
later  on,  at  all  events, as  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund. 

MiLLEN  AND  CAEEOLI  IN  IKELAND,   1879. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  yourLotdships  the  joint  action  of 
John  Devoy  with  Mr.  Davitt,  but  we  have  other  actors 
appearing  on  the  scene  with  Mr.  Davitt.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  the  names  of  General  Millen  and 
Dr.  Carroll.  As  in  December  of  1878  Devoy  came  to 
Ireland  to  take  his  part,  so  came  General  Millen,  and 
so  came  Dr.  Carroll.  Mr.  Davitt  spoke  here  of  all 
those  persons  and  their  joint  action  with  him,  and 
first  he  spoke  of  John  Devoy  : — 

"  Were  you  aware  at  this  time  that  Devoy  had  the 
same  policy,  call  it  the  new  departure,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it  ? — Practically  the  same. 

"  Was  John  Devoy  known  in  Ireland  as  being  a 
Fenian  or  ex-Feoian  ?— I  think  very  little  was  known 
aboat  him  in  Ireland  at  alU 
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"  Had  he  been  punished  in  any  way  ? — He  had  been 
imprisoned. 

"  For  being  a  Fenian  ?— Tee. 

"  Did  General  Millen  come  over,  too"? — Yes  ;  I 
met  General  Millen  in  Dublin  in  1879. 

"  How  many  times  ?— Once. 

"  Only  once  ?— Once. 

"  What  was  General  Millen  over  for  ?— That  I  can- 
not answer. 

"  Are  you  sure,  did  you  not  inquire  ? — I  know  what 
he  came  over  for. 

"  What  did  he  come  over  for  ?— That  I  cannot 
answer." 

That  answer  is  more  expressive  than  any  detailed 
statement.  We  can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this 
statement.  If  they  came  over  for  acts  of  treason, 
Mr.  Davitl  would  say,  "  Let  these  men  tell  that  for 
themselves,  and  do  not  let  me  bear  witness  against 
my  fellows."  So  in  his  evidence  Mr.  Davitt  says, 
in  answer  to  the  question  : — 

"  Did  not  you  inquire  ? — There  was  no  necessity  for 
inquiring,   I  knew. 

"  What  did  he    come   over  for  ? — I   cannot  answer 
that  question.    I  am  bound  by  secrecy." 
Apart   from  any  question  of  honour,  I   presume   that 
that    means   the   Fenian    oath  bound  Mr.   Davitt  to 
secrecy. 

"  Let  me  just  understand  that  ? — I  will  answer  in 
this  way — that  it  was  nothing  whatever  in  connexion 
with  laud  agitation. 

'  •  How  bound  by  secrecy  ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? — I  met  General  Millen  in  Dublin  along  with 
other  leaders  of  the  extreme  movement.  I  was  pledged 
to  secrecy  with  reference  to  this  meeting. 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  there  was  a  particular  meeting  at  which  you  were 
pledged  to  secrecy  ?— Every  meeting,  but  I  am  called 
upon  to  tell  you  that  I  was  there  because  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  it. 

' '  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  to  your  knowledge 
General  MlUen  had  not  come  over  to  inspect  the 
I.E.B.  forces  ?— Possibly. 

"  Can  yon  suggest  any  other  object  which  General 
Millen  came  over  for  ? — I  can  only  answer  that  by 
saying  he  did  not  come  over  in  connexion  with  what 
you  call  the  land  agitation. 

"  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question  at  all.  Can  you 
suggest  any  other  object  that  General  Millen  had  in 
coming  over  except  to  inspect  the  I. R.B.  forces  ? — 
You  are  suggesting  that  yourself.  I  am  not  going  to 
contradict  you." 

Of  course,  that  is  an  admission  by  Mr.  Davitt  that 
the  object  of  General  Milieu's  visit  must  be  within 
the  objects  covered  by  the  oath  oE  secrecy  imposed 
upon  the  members  of  that  association  in  order  to 
prevent  the  disclosure  of  secrets,  and  therefore  it  was 
in  order  to  organize  and  strengthen  the  I.B.B.  with 
Mr,  Davitt  that  General  Millen  came  over.  Another 
person  in  this  connexion  is  Dr.  Carroll,  whose  address 
was  used  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  America.  The  question 
was  put  to  Mr.  Davitt  : — 

"  Was  Dr.  Carroll  over  here  in  England  ?— I  think 
be  was,  hut  I  have  no  recollection  of  meetiner  Dr. 
Carroll  in  London. 


"  Did  you  meet  Dr.  Carroll  while  he  was  in 
London  ? — No,  I  met  him  in  Ireland. 

"  The  same  Dr.  William  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia  ?—. 
The  same  Dr.  Carroll. 

"  What  was  he  over  here  for  ? — Well,  I  would! 
rather  not  answer. 

"  Was  Dr.  William  Carroll  over  here  in  connexion 
with  the  scheme  and  plans  that  you  had  discussed 
with  him  ia  America  ?— Certainly  not. 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  them  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

"  What  was  your  reason  for  not  wishing  to  state 
why  Dr.  Carroll  was  over  here  ? — Because  I  met  Dr. 
William  Carroll  in  Dublin  with  other  Extremists,  and 
I  am  pledged  to  secrecy  with  reference  to  that 
meeting, 

' '  Caj  you  suggest  any  purpose  for  which  Dr.  William 
Carroll  was  over  here  except  the  same  purpose  that 
brought  John  Devoy  and  Millen  over  here  ? — No.  Dr. 
William  Carroll  or  General  Millen  came  to  Ireland 
with  reference  to  the  new  departure  or  the  laud 
agitation. 

"  Can  you  suggest  any  piu:pose  for  which  Dr. 
William  Carroll  was  over  here  except  the  same  pur- 
pose that  had  brought  John  Devoy  and  Millen  ? — No,  r 
am  not  going  to  suggest  any  other  purpose. 

"  If  it  is  an  innocent  purpose,  Mr.  Davitt,  what, 
reason  is  there  why  you  should  not  state  it  ? — An. 
innocent  purpose  ? 

"  Yes  ?— I  believe  it  was  innocent  from  a  moralj 
point  of  view,  but  from  a  legal  point  of  view  in  Ire<. 
land,  probably  not.  Many  things  that  are  innocent  in 
themselves  are  illegal  in  Ireland. 

"  And  in  England,  too  ? — Well,  possibly,  as  things'i 
are  managed  just  now." 

Now  we  have  this  before  your  Lordships,  that  John 
Devoy,  as  I  have  shown,  agreed  in  the  New  Departure,, 
was  willing  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  New  Depar" 
ture,  and  willing  to  'bring  into  operation  the  means 
that  were  to  effect  its  object.  We  now  know  whati 
the  means  were  which  were  to  effect  the  objects  tha1j< 
came  within  the  New  Departure.  Independence — thq 
final  result — was  tolie  secured  by  methods  of  different 
character.  John  Devoy  was  to  play  his  part,  and  he( 
played  it,  with  Millen  and  Carroll.  At  least  two  o^ 
them  were  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  comingi 
to  Ireland,  as  Mr.  Davitt  admits  with  his  know.^ 
ledge,  not  for  the  purpose  of  constitutional  agita- 
tion, not  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  those  bene-i 
ficent  objects  with  regard  to  which  Archbishojf 
Walsh  has  spoken,  but  of  entering  into  those  rati 
holes  of  conspiracy,  of  marshalling  these  young' 
men  till  they  shall  number  50,000,  taking  them 
away  from  the  industrial  objects  of  life,  and  drilling' 
and  arming  them  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  thai 
authority  of  the  Crown  of  England.  I  wish  that  wa; 
could  treat  this  action  of  the  new  movement  as  thai 
action  of  unauthorized  men  and  say  simply  that  it  was 
an  outbm-st  of  that  old  spirit  of  revenge  and  passion-, 
which  we  have  seen  before  in  Ireland.  But  when  wa 
know  to  whom  every  one  has  attributed  the  authorshipl 
of  this  Land  League — Sir  C.  Bussell  in  his  speech,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  himself  in  the  witness-box,  every  one 
treating    Mr.   Davitt    as   the    Father  of    this   Land 
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League — when  Mr.  Davitt  tells  us  himself— it  is 
no  statement  of  mine— that  he  knew  what  Devoy 
■was  doing — when  he  tells  as  that  he  met  Devoy, 
Carroll,  and  Millen  in  1878  and  the  beginning 
of  1879  in  secret  conclave  under  conditions  of  such  a 
character  as  prevented  him  from  disclosing  to  yon 
what  was  the  object  of  the  meeting — when  your 
Lordships  remember  that  Mr.  Davitt  himself  says  that 
at  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  I.R.6.,  and  continued  to  attend  meetings  of  that 
body  up  to  July,  1879,  and  that  he  was  not  expelled 
until  May,  1880 — what,  my  Lords,  is  the  result  at  which 
we  must  arrive  ?  Surely  it  is  that  so  far  as  Michael 
Davitt  bears  responsibility  in  this  matter,  so  far  as 
there  are  to  be  attributed  to  him  all  the  dutie%  which 
spring  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  origin  and 
founder  of  this  great  movement,  he  bears  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  full  extent  of  having  allowed,  not  only 
with  his  knowledge,  but  within  his  hope  and  care,  a 
movement  to  go  on  in  assistance  of  that  which  on 
the  surface  was  constitutional,  which  really  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  ingredient  in  a  trea- 
sonable and  a  traitorous  action.  I  say  thi.s  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  testimony  of 
a  witness  who  has  been  much  attacked  and 
who  has  given  important  evidence  in  this  case, 
your  Lordships  will  remember  that  Dolaney  did 
give  some  testimony  with  reference  to  the  action 
in  December,  1878,  and  the  early  part  of 
1879.  The  reason  that  I  have  referred  to  this  is  to 
show  that  reliance  is  to  bo  placed  upon  Delaney's 
statements  in  other  respects.  For  years  past  Delaney 
has  been  living  under  conditions  that  would  render  it 
impossible  for  him,  I  presume;  to  receive  statements 
Df  a  detailed  character  of  eveuts  occurring  in  this 
Court  or  elsewhere,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Delaney  was  called  before  Le  Caron  gave  his  evi- 
flence,  and  before  Devoy's  report  was  read.  Delaney 
says,  in  answer  to  the  question  :  — 

**  Now  do  you  remember  at  any  time  (and  I  will 
ask  you  about  when)  any  delegates  or  any  persons 
coming  from  any  comicil  in  .America  ?— Yes. 

"  About  when  ? — It  might  be  about  1879.  I  am  not 
correct  to  dates. 

"  You  do  not  pleJge  yourself  to  the  exact  date  ? — I 
do  pot.  I  cannot  after  being  six  years  in  prison.  I 
could  not  do  so. 

"  Somewhere  about  that  ? 

"  Sir  0.  Russell. — *  Some  people  came  from 
America.' 

"  The  Attoruey-Weneral. — Delegates. 

"  Some  persons  came  representing  some  couQcil  in 
America  ? — Yes. 

"  Do  you  remember  their  names  ?— I  do. 

"  Give  the  names,  please  ? — John  O'Connor  from 
Cork  was  one.  He  was  going  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Kenealy. 

"  John  O'Connor  was  one  of  the  deloeates  ? — Yes, 

"  Did  some  delegates  come  representing  the  council 
in  America  ?— Yes. 

"  Who  were  they  ? — .John  O'Connor  was  one.  John 
Devoy  came  from  America,  and  (Jeneral  Millon, 


"  I  think  you  said  (I  will  get  it  on  the  note  now) 
that  John  O'Connor  came  from  Cork  ? — Yes,  a  com- 
mercial traveller. 

"  Devoy  eame  from  America  ? — Yes. 

"  Do  you  know  where  General  Milieu  came  from  ? 
— America,  too,  along  with  Devoy. 

"  Do  you  rsmfimber  any  others  coming  as  represen- 
tatives or  delegates  of  the  American  branch  or  Ameri- 
can council  besides  those  three  ? — Edward  Hanlon. 

"  Was  that  at  the  same  time  ? — The  same  time. 

"  Now  I  do  not  want,  as  I  say,  to  go  back.  Do  you 
remember  any  other  names  coming  as  delegates  from 
America  ? — Not  any  more. 

"  Now,  John  O'Connor  you  said,  of  Cork,  Had 
you  known  him  before  ? —  I  saw  him  several  times  in 
Dublin. 

"  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  a  member 
of  Parliament  ? — He  might  be,  but  not  till  the  year 
1882.     He  might  be  since  ;  I  do  not  know. 

"  Shou!d  you  know  him  if  you  saw  him  again  ?— 
Yes. 

"  Is  he  a  short  man  or  a  tall  man  ? — A  tall  man  of 
Randy  complexion . 

"  What  coloured  hair  ?— Light, 

"  Any  moustache  ? — Yes,  a  large  sandy  moustache, 
full  beard, 

"  What  name  did  O'Connor  go  by  ?— Dr.  Kenealy." 

Here  it  is  said  that  Devoy  and  Millen  came  over  from 
America  as  delegates  to  the  I.  K.  B.  meetings  ;  that 
has  been  proved  to  be  strictly  true.  There  is  also  a 
short  statement  by  Delaney,  in  which  he  says,  "  Arms 
were  to  be  sent  and  all  expenses  paid  of  the 
organization  from  America,"  and  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  Devoy's' report  upon  that  very  subject. 

True  Objects  or  the  Land  Movement.  Me.  Pab- 
NELL's  "  Coat  "  Speech. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that,  while  still  proceeding  on 
the  path  of  tracking  out  the  proceedings  of  this 
orgauizition,  I  come  to  another  branch  of  this  inquiry. 
I  now  invite  your  attention  to  that  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  proceeds  from  the  events  with  which  we 
have  dealt— namely,  the  inquiry,  what  were  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  Land 
League  movement  ?  Of  course,  it  has  been  the 
object  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Russell  to 
deal  with  this  case  as  if  no  one  was  responsible 
for  any  statement  or  action  before  the  21st 
of  October,  1879.  My  learned  friend  says  that  it 
was  on  that  day  that  the  Land  League  was  founded, 
and  he  has  argued  upon  the  responsibility  and  liability 
tor  judgment  of  those  who  wore  members  of  the  Land 
League  as  if  this  were  some  narrow  question  of  the 
liability  of  a  company,  and  suggested  that  the  act  of 
incorporation  took  place  on  the  21st  of  October,  1879, 
and  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  inquire  into  the  conditions 
under  which  that  bdily  was  formed  ;  that  you  have 
on.ly  to  look  at  the  articles  of  association — if  I  may 
translate  the  term — which  he  represents  as  being  the 
rules  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  you  ought  not  to 
hold  anybody  responsible  except  for  the  avowed  ob- 
jects which  appear  within  the  written  laws  of  that 
combination.     That  might    he  very  well  if  you  were 
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endeavouring  only  to  affect  with  liability  or  respon- 
sibility persons  who  knew  nothing  more  than  what 
was  disclosed  to  them  by  the  avowed  objects, 
but  I  submit  that  that  is  a  proposition  which  can- 
not be  supported  if  it  can  be  shown  that  those 
who  put  forward  one  state  of  things  had  other  objects 
in  view  which  from  first  to  last  they  were  trying  to 
carry  out. 

The  view  which  we  desire  to  present  to  you  is  that 
the  more  fact  of  meeting  in  Dublin  when  the  Land 
lieague  was  formed  was  only  one  step  among  many, 
and  that  you  have  to  look  at  the  land  movement  as  it 
was  before  the  mere  technical  act  of  incorporation. 
The  object?  which  the  leaders  had  in  view  in  com- 
mencing the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Land  League  were  not  the  object  disclosed 
by  the  rules  or  by  the  statement  of  the  League  ; 
they  are  of  the  character  of  those  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  actuated  Michael  Davitt  and  John  Pevoy 
up  to  1879  in  the  course  which  they  had  taken.  I 
seek  to  establish  that  the  objects  of  those  persons  who 
were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Land  League 
as  a  body  in  a  guosi-incorporated  condition  were, 
Srst,  as  a  final  result,  the  independence  of  Ireland  and 
her  separation  from  (Jreat  Britain  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
obtain  that  result,  the  destruction  of  landlordism  as 
a  system.  As  I  shall  be  more  or  less  travelling  over 
ground  which  has  been  already  gone  over,  I  shall  be 
very  brief  in  establishing  this  proposition.  It  is  first 
necessary  shortly  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  interview  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  of  July  9, 1882,  which  I  have 
already  quoted.     Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

"  What  were  the  first  steps  taken  to  bring  it  about  ? 
When  I  was  in  prison  I  spent  my  time  thinking  of  what 
plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  unite  all  Irish- 
men upon  some  one  common  ground.  I  saw  that  the 
movements  for  the  independence  of  Ireland  had  failed 
for  two  reasons.  First,  that  there  had  never  been 
one  in  which  the  people  were  united.  Second,  because 
the  movements  had  been  wholly  sentimental.  I  saw 
that  for  Irishmen  to  succeed  they  must  be  united,  and 
that  they  must  have  a  practical  issue  to  put  before 
Englishmen  and  the  world  at  large.  Sentiment  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  move  neighbouring  nations,  and  when 
changes  of  great  pclitieal  importance,  involving  an 
alteration  in  the  policy  of  a  country  like  England, 
conservative  and  somewhat  slow  to  move,  are  to  be 
Drought  about,  there  must  be  something  practical  in 
the  issue  put  forward.  I  saw  all  this,  and  I  made 
ap  my  mind  that  the  only  issue  upon  which  Home 
Rulers,  Nationalists,  Obstructionists,  and  each  and 
Every  shade  of  opinion  existing  in  Ireland  could  be 
inited,  was  the  land  question.  I  at  first  proposed  my 
plan  to  leaders  of  the  Nationalists  when  a  short  time 
out  of  prison,  but  they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  constitutional  agitation." 

I  will  next  refer  to  what  I  think  is  an  authorized 
statement  made  by  Patrick  Egan.  I  am  taking  an 
extract  from  a  book  which  Mr.  Davitt  quoted, 
and  which  he  was  good  enough  to  put  in  my  hands. 
On  page    8    of  the    Report     of    Conventions    there 


is  an  address  by  Egan  to  (General  Collins  and  Mr, 
Davitt,  dated  March  25,  1882. 

Mr.  Biggar.— Might  I  suggest,  my  Lords,  that  Mr. 
Egan  not  being  here  it  is  not  fair  to  read  his  speech  f 

The  PRESIDENT.— We  are  now  dealing  with  it  as  it 
affects  Mr.  Davitt,  who  has  put  it  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Biggar. — Is  it  fair  to  read  it  here  ? 

The  Peesiuekt. — Mr.  Davitt  handed  it  over  to  Sit 
H.  James. 

Sir  H.  James. — He  handed  it  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  me  to  read  the  context  of  what 
be  had  quoted.  On  page  8,  my  Lords,  there  is  an 
address  to  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins,  President  of  the 
National  League  of  America. 

The  Peesident. — It  was  mentioned,  I  thiiik,  bj 
Mr.  Davitt  as  the  olBcial  report  of  the  Convention  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — Certainly,  my  Lord  ;  the  report  was 
read.     In  this  letter  Egan  says  ; — 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  outcome  of  the  Land 
League  is  not  national.  No  one  in  Ireland  pretends 
to  hold  that  belief,  unless  those  who  are  in  their 
hearts  inimical  to  the  national  cause.  The  land 
movement  was  originated,  built  up,  and  sustained  by 
the  Nationalists  of  Ireland — men  who,  eschewing 
sentiment  and  sunburstism,  determine  to  set  practi- 
cally to  work  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  their 
country.  On  my  own  behalf,  and  behalf  of  my  friends 
of  the  League,  both  in  prison  and  outside,  I  can  say 
that  we  regard  the  land  question  only  in  the  light  of  a 
step  towards  national  independence,  which  is,  and 
shall  continue  to  be,  the  goal  of  all  our  efforts." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Egan  had  been 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League, not  only  until  its  suppres- 
sion, but,  as  we  contend,  was  de  facto  treasurer  of  the 
League  even  after  the  formal  suppression  of  that  body. 

Then  I  come  to  the  declarations  of  the  leaders.  1 
have  taken  them  from  the  speeches  of  men  who  up  to 
1880  were  acting  as  prominent  men  and  organizers  of 
the  League,  such  as  Brennau,  Boyton,  Dillon, 
Sheridan,  Malachi  O'Sullivan,  and  Walsh,  and 
I  have  references  here  to  speeches  in  support 
of  the  view  which  1  have  submitted  to  you  ; 
I  will  simply,  for  the  sake  of  shortness, 
refer  your  Lordships  to  them.  I  refer  speciallj 
to  a  speech  made  by  Brennan  on  May  30,  1880, 
in  Roscommon,  and  another  on  August  8,  1880. 
There  are  speeches,  my  Lords,  by  Brennan  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1880,  on  October  21,  1880,  and  October  17, 
1880 — two  speeches  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
O'Kelly.  There  is  a  similar  speech  by  Boyton  on 
June  13,  and  two  others  by  the  same  on  July  4  and 
September  5,  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dillon, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
Sheridan,  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one 
speech  of  his  on  August  29,  1880.  There  are  also  one 
or  two  speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell's  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion from  which  I  will  read  extracts.  In  a  speech 
made  at  Galway  on  October  24,  1880,  Mr.  Parnell 
said  : — 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  tenant-farmers  prosperous,  hut, 
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large  and  important  as  is  the  class  of  tenant-farmers, 
constituting  as  they  do,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  would 
not  have  taken  off  my  coat  and  gone  to  this  work  if  I 
had  not  known  that  we  were  laying  the  foundations  by 
this  movement  for'  the  recovery  of  our  legislative  in- 
dependence. Pash  on,  then,  towards  this  goal, 
extend  your  organization,  and  let  every  tenant-farmer, 
while  he  keeps  a  firm  grip  of  his  holding,  recognize 
also  the  great  truth  that  he  is  serving  his  country  and 
the  people  at  large,  and  helping  to  break  down  Eng- 
lish mis-rule  in  Ireland." 

Then  you  will  find,  my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Healy, 
speaking  on  March  4,  1882,  in  America,  quotes  that 
speech  as  being  an  important  declaration.  Mr.  Eealy 
said  : — 

"  It  is  a  movement  to  win  back  from  England  the 
land  of  Ireland,  which  was  robbed  from  the  people  by 
the  confiscating  armies  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well. It  is  alleged  that  the  present  movement  has 
nothing  national  behind  it,  as  if  every  one  of  its 
leaders  was  not  first  known  and  trusted  because  of  his 
national  aims.  But  I  would  remind  you  that  Mr. 
Pamell,in  his  Galway  speech  two  years  ago,  explained 
the  basis  of  the  movement  when  he  told  the  Galway 
farmers  that  he  would  never  have  taken  off  his  coat 
in  this  movement  were  it  not  one  with  Irish  nation- 
ality as  its  object." 

I  will  call  attention,  my  Lords,  to  three  other 
speeches  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  but  only  by  reference.  The 
first  was  delivered  on  May  16,  1880,  the  second  on 
October  3,  1880,  at  Cork,  and  the  third  on  November 
1,  1880,  at  Athlone.  There  is  one  other  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's that  I  ought  to  call  attention  to — November  9, 
1880.  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Sex- 
ton's at  Kilkenny  on  October  2,  1880,  and  a  speech 
by  a  Mr.  Thcmas  O'Connor  on  September  26.  Then 
there  are  speeches  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris — one  on 
October  17,  1880,  and  one  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  same 
date.  I  am  only  now  referring  to  speeches  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  Then,  in  1881,  speeches  by 
Mr.  Eedmond  and  Mr.  Pamell  on  September  18, 
Mr.  Pamell  October  5,  Mr.  Eedmond  at  Wexford 
October  9,  Mr.  Leamy  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  at 
Wexford  on  the  same  date,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 
on  the  same  date,  but  at  a  different  meeting,  in  county 
Kilkenny.  Then,  my  Lords,  in  1884,  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Healy  on  August  4,  Mr.  William  Bedmond  at 
Wexford  October  4,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  Septem- 
ber 28.  In  1885  Mr.  William  O'Brien  February  8,  Mr. 
James  O'Connor,  in  the  presence  of  Matthew  Harris 
and  Mr.  Crilly,April  12,  Mr.  Small  May  24,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Redmond  May  24  and  August  23,  Mr.  William 
O'BrienAugustSO,  and  Mr. David  Sheehy November  29. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  that  those  are  speeches  made 
by  responsible-gentlemen,  and  it  is  important  to  show 
that  they  joined  in  the  general  objects  of  those  who 
formed  the  Land  League.  I  have  only  to  read  an 
extract  from  one  of  those,  speeches  I  have  quoted,  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Redmond  on  September  18,  1881,  in 
which,  I  think,  he  very  clearly   states  his  own  view 


and   probably   the  views  of  those   who   were  acting 
with  him.    He  says  : — 

"  lam  anxious  above  all  thatlreland  should  beafree 
and  an  independent,  self-governing  coimtry.  Anditis  be- 
cause I  know  by  the  history  of  the  past  that  landlordism 
in  Ireland  has  ever  been  the  supporter  of  alien  rule, and 
because  I  know  that  to-day  it  is  almost  the  only  link 
which  binds  us  in  that  hateful  union  to  England— it  is 
for  that  reason  above  all  others  that  I,  at  any  rate, 
am  here  to-day  as  a  Land  Leaguer.  Now,  fellow 
countrymen,  I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  and  I 
repeat  it  here  to-day,  that  in  this  movement  in  Ire- 
land we  are  only  contiuuing  and  prolonging  the  same 
old  struggle  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  waged  by 
Irishmen  against  foreign  rule  in  this  Island.  In  the 
old  days  that  movement  had  other  names.  In  the  old 
days  it  was  supported  by  other  means,  but  to-day,  on 
a  constitutional  platform,  in  working  for  the  land, 
for  the  people,  we,  every  man  of  us,  are  still  contin- 
uing the  struggle  which  our  forefathers  made  on  the 
hillside  and  the'  valley  when  they  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  independence  of  their  country." 

My  Lords,  I  have  only  one  other  reference  to 
make  to  the  views  entertained  by  those  who  re- 
ceived Mr.  Davitt  in  America,  and  that  is  to  a 
statement  made  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence  by  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  as  follows  :— "  I  remember  how, 
only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  this  man  camo  to 
Boston  to  meet  two  or  three  who  had  worked  in 
the  Irish  .  National  field  for  years,  and  how  he 
startled  them  with  the  new  proposition.  '  I  tell 
you,'  he  said,  '  the  true  base  of  Irish  national  move- 
ments is  the  land.'  "  Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  all  that 
I  shall  refer  to  at  present  to  show  that  the  initiation 
of  the  movement  in  America  waS'  due  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  intentions  and  objects  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  of 
the  others  who  became  conspicuous  leaders  in  the 
movement,  and  also  all  that  I  shall  refer  to  at  pre- 
sent to  point  out  the  action  of  the  allied  wing  of  the 
army  that  was  at  this  time  conducted  by  John  Devoy, 
General  Millen,  and  Dr.  Carroll. 

TUB  "  Unsettlembnt  "   or  Ireland  by  Appeals 
TO  Geeed. 

We  now  pass^  my  Lords,  to  the  action  taken  by 
those  concerned  in  the  Land  movement,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Land  League  after  it  was  formed. 
We  now  know  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Davitt  desired  to 
achieve,  the  result  of  the  consideration  and  thought 
he  had  given  to  the  subject,  and  also  apparently  the 
conclusion  he  had  arrived  at — namely,  that  selfishness 
was  the  mainspring  of  all  human  action.  That  caused 
him  to  determine  to  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of 
men.  You  will  find  Mr.  Davitt  taking  that  view  him- 
self, as  he  has  been  proved  to  have  done  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  in  August,  1885,  in  which  he  said 
it  was  true  that  a  new  departure  had  been  made  in 
Irish  national  efforts  and  that  the  appeal  addressed  to 
the  Irish  peasant  was  an  appeal  to  self-ii\terest 
rather  than  to  self-sacrifice.  And,  my  Ldrds,  there  is 
also  the  testimony  on  this  point  of  a  witness  to  whoip 
I  shall  have  to  make  a  reference— I  mean  Mr.  Matthew 
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Harris.  I  am  not'  now  going  to  express  my  views  in 
relation  to  him,  except  to  say  that  upon  such  a  subject 
as  we  are  now  discussing  he  is  a  witness  who  has 
means  and  apiple  means  of'  knowledge,  and  who  has 
placed  his  views  before  your  Lordships  very  frankly 
and  openly.  Mr.  Harris  told  your  Lordships,  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  by  the  President,  what  must  have  been 
known  to  those  who  were  entering  upon  this  movement 
ia  1879.  The  President  had  pointed  out  to  him  that 
it  was  a  serious  question,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  language  on  the  people  he  addressed  if  it  was 
stronger  than  he  would  put  in  a  pamphlet,  and  Mr. 
Harris  said  : — 

"  Yes,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  yphat  your 
Lordship  says  ;  but  still,  even  in  England  here 
great  popular  leaders  have  found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to,  as  I  say,  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in 
trying  to  stir  them  up.  Our  peasantry  in  Ireland,  my 
Lord — the  farming  classes — were  in  a  very  dormant, 
low,  enslaved  condition,  and  if  we  had  not  worked 
with  great  energy  and  appealed  to  every  feeling  and 
every  sentiment  that  would  rouse  them  up  we  could 
never  have  brought  the  Land  League  beyond  the  point 
to  which  Sir.  Butt  had  brought  it  in  his  old  drag-along 
movement." 

I  submit  to  you  that  that  answer,  given  by  Mr.  Harris, 
one  who  has  spent  his  life  among  the  small  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland,  does  disclose  what  was  the 
object  of  thei  prime  movers  in  the  land  movement. 
There  was  no  rising  by  the  people,  they  were  in  a 
dormant  condition,  and  this  beneficent  institution  had 
to  rouse  them  up  and  to  appeal  to  the  selfishness  and 
self-interest  of  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  spoken  and  to 
the  sentiments  to  which  Mr.  Harris  refers  in  that 
answer.  Then  I  place  side  by  side  with  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Harris's  that  it  was  necessary  to  stir  up  a 
dormant  peasantry, a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  on 
another  occasion,  September  11,  1880,  at  Kansas,  in 
America.  He  first,  in"  the  opening  part  of  his  speech 
says  : — "  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have 
already  been  told,  declared  an  unceasing  war  against 
landlordism,  not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder 
the  rifle  and  go  out  In  the  open  field  and  settle  the 
question  that  is  now  agitating  Ireland,  although  I  am 
not  opposed  to  a  settlement  of  that  nature  providing 
I  could  see  a  chance  of  success."  Then  he  proceeds  : — 

"  It  is  a  war  of  ideas  rather  ttian  a  war  of  blows. 
We  put  justice, reason,  and  common  sense  against  theft, 
tyranny,  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  going  to  win  the 
contest.  Already  we  have  more  than  100,000  enrolled 
in  the  League,  and  it  will  be  increased  to  over 
300,000,  and  they  represent  with  their  families  over 
1,000,009  of  the  people.  England  cannot  afford  to 
keep  Ireland  in  this  constant  state  of  unsettlement, 
and  we  mean  to  keep  Ireland  in  that  state  until  Eng- 
land shall  banish  the  landlord  system." 
That  view,  my  Lords,  has  been  printed  on  the  flag 
that  was  unfurled  at  the  commencement  of  this  move- 
ment. We  find  that  the  intentions  of  ihose  who 
founded  the  Land  League  have  always  been  to  keep 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  unsettlement.  That  is  not  my 
assertion  or  my  argument.  It  is  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Davitt   that  Ireland   is   to  be  kept  by  means  of  the 


Land  League  in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  and  he  went 
forth  at  the  commencement  of  1879  with  that  specific 
object.  With  such  an  object,  with  the  object  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  dormant  feelings  of  a  peasantry  that 
needed  to  be  aroused,  this  movement  commenced. 

Mayo  ik  1879. 
I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  that  the  allies  were 
in  the  field.  Devoy  was  appealing  to  the  farmers  and 
the  sons  of  fanners  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Irish  Ee- 
publicanBrotherhood.  Devoy,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  entered  into  this  movement.  He  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  his  own  scene  of  action,  and  forrea- 
sons  that  are  obvious  he  chose  the  county  of  Mayo.  I 
say  for  obvious  reasons,  because  Mayo,  in  the  first 
place,  was  Mr.  Davitt's  native  county,  aud  it  was  a 
county  which  for  many  reasons  would  form  the  centre 
of  the  district  tq  which  Mr.  Davitt  could  appeal  with 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  success.  It  was  not  only 
Mr.  Davitt's  native  county,  but  all  those  who  were 
primarily  associated  with  him  were,  strangely  enough, 
either  natives  of  that  county  or  came  from  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Mr. Davitt, as  he  himself  has  told 
you,  was  a  Mayo  man,  and  Brennan,  Patrick  Egan, 
Matthew  Harris,  Mr.  Dillon,  Sheridan,  Mr.  Louden, 
Walsh,  of  Balla,  Mal^chi  O'Sullivan,  and  Mr. 
Quinn  were  all  natives  of  Mayo  or  of  the 
districts  immediately  surrounding  that  county.  There 
were  also  other  reasons  why  Mayo  should  form 
the  first  field  of  action — reasons,  I  may  term  them, 
somewhat  of  an  economic  character.  You  will  find,  my 
Lords,  in  the  evidence  a  statement,  which  I  beliefre 
is  correct,  that  Mayo  at  this  time  contained  30,000 
tenant-farmers,  with  holdings  under  £5  annual  value. 
Of  course,  my  Lords,  it  would  be  to  those  persons  that 
the  appeal  would  be  made  ;  in  one  sense  they  were  the 
most  sensitive  class  to  whom  the  appeal  could  be  made, 
and  certainly  would  be  likely  to  be  the  most  sensitive 
to  vhom  John  Devoy  could  make  the  appejil  he  did  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood.  If  this 
had  been  a  question  as  to  reduction  of  rent  I  should  have 
thought  that  this  class  would  not  have  been  the  most 
likely  class  to  appeal  to.  May  I  remind  your  Lordshii)3 
of  the  definition  that  SirCharles  Kussell  has  given  of  au 
ecnoomio  rent  ?  My  learned  friend  says,  "  The  rent 
which  is  truly  the  economic  rent,  which  is  the  true  defl" 
nition  of  the  economic  rent,  is  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  surplus  proceeds  from  a  given  farm  after  the  daily 
wage  of  the  daily  labourer  has  been  paid,  and  after 
there  has  been  at  least  decent  sustenance'  for  the 
man  who,  by  his  own  hand  and  the  hands  of  his 
children,  tills  the  land,  and  by  his  labour  gives  it  its 
productive  power. "  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
polemical  discussion  with  my  learned  friend,  but  I  am 
bound  to  point  out  the  rediicHo  ad  ahsurdiim  of  his 
argument.  My  friend  gravely  states  that  a  man  should 
pay  no  rent  until  he  can  support  a  wife  and  family 
out  of  the  land,  but  I  would  ask  what  about  the 
small  holdings— those  of  £5  and  under — which  are 
unable  under  any  circumstances  to  Euppoit  a  family  ? 
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And  yet  it  is  to  these  men  my  friend  contends  that  the 
Land  League  was  justified  in  appealing  to  refuse  to 
pay  any  rent  until  they  had  retained  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  their  families.  When  Mr.  Davitt  made  his 
appeal  to  the  small  holders  he  was  not  appealing 
to  them  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  their  rent  as 
a  measure  of  justice.  The  Land  League  appealed 
to  them,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pamell,  to  "keep 
a  firm  grip  of  their  homesteads,"  the  object  in  view 
heing  to  defeat  the  system,  and  drive  away  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  landlords  from  the  position  they 
had  previously  occupied  in  relation  to  those  30,000 
men.  Now  these  30,000  men  had  to  be  appealed  to, 
but  they  had  to  be  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Davitt  appear- 
ing to  take  a  Constitutional  course. 

You  have  heard  Sir  Charles  Russell's  account  that  this 
movement  sprang  naturally,  almost  automatically,  oat 
of  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by  the  always  re- 
current distress  which  prevailed  in  the  country.  From 
this  cause — distress— my  learned  friend  traces,  first, 
the  Land  League  movement,  and,  secondly,  crime. 
With  reference  to  both  these  propositions,  I  will  now 
ask  your  Lordships  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  Mayo 
at  the  time  this  movement  began.  If  Mayo  was  in  a 
state  of  distress  bordering  on  famine  there  may  be  some 
foundation  for  the  argument  that  a  starving  peasantry 
was  driven  to  combinatioa  by  suffering  and  distress. 
They  may  even  by  such  causes  have  been  moved  to  crime . 
But  if  it  be  true  that  there  was  no  distress  at  this  time 
in  county  Mayo,  in  which  the  warfare  was  begun, 
thou  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  My  learned 
friend  elaborates  this  point  by  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish that  there  was  such  distress  in  Mayo  in  1878, 
that  the  Land  League  came  into  existence  from 
natural  causes.  The  process  my  friend  took  was  to 
refer  us  to  the  year  1878,  and,  taking  certain  figures 
derived  from  certain  sources,  to  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish that  the  year  1878  was  a  year  of  such  bad  har- 
vests that  it  produced  in  1879  this  great  distress.  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect  this  design  was  made  in  1878 
— everything  was  hatched  in  1878— and,  of  course,  in 
1879  the  condition  of  the  people  depended  upon  the 
harvest  of  1878.  The  bad  harvest  that  did  occur  in  1879 
could  not  have  produced  distress  in  the  first  few  months 
of  1879.  In  elaborating  his  proposition  Sir  Charles 
Sussell  tells  us  that  the  cereal  crops  of  Ireland 
bad  dlmiuished,  and,  going  back  to  the  past,  makes 
a  comparison  with  the  years  1851,  1861,  and 
1871,  showing  that  cereal  crops  had  diminished  as 
compared  with  those  years.  Thatistrue,  but  the  diminu- 
tion of  cereal  crops  in  Ireland  has  not  resulted  from 
bad  harvests.  It  has  resulted  from  changes  going  on, 
owing  to  the  causes  I  have  mentioned  ;  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  cereals,  the  unfitness  of  the  soil  in  Ire- 
land to  produce  those  crops,  and  other  economic  causes. 
In  these  years  a  great  deal  of  arable  land  had  been 
turned  into  pasture.  As  the  arable  land  decreased, 
pasture  land  increased,  and  my  learned  friend  did  not 
inform  us  that  during  the  period  he  has  spoken  of  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  cattle  required  to 


stock  this  new  pasture  land  to  the  extent  of  ten 
millions  sterling.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
cattle  in  Ireland  shows  the  increase  in  pasture 
land,  as  Dr.  Grimshaw  points  out  in  his  work. 

Then  there  is  another  process  which  my  learned  friend 
applies  in  order  to  prove  his  proposition  as  to  the 
distress  in  Ireland  in  1878.  He  takes  the  year  1876 
and  uses  it  as  a  datum  line  with  which  to  compare  the 
crops  of  1878,  in  order  to  show  that  the  crops  in  1878  had 
fallen  off.  My  friend  must  have  known— I  think  he 
alluded  to  it  himself — that  1870  was  the  most  prosperous 
year  Ireland  has  had  with  the  exception  of  1851.  Yet 
what  my  friend  does  is  to  compare  1878  with  the  most 
exceptionally  prosperous  year,  and  then  triumphantly 
to  assert  that  he  has  shown  that  the  crops  of  1878 
were  so  poor  that  great  distress  resulted.  My  friend 
quotes  Or.  Grimshaw  to  show  that  in  1876  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  was  4,154,784  tons,  and  that  in  1878 
the  yield  was  2,626,604  tons.  But  to  compare  1878 
with  an  exceptional  year  is  not  fair  ;  but  it  1878 
is  compared  with  an  average  year  it  will  be 
found  that  it  was  an  average  year  throughout 
Ireland.  The  Eegistrar-General's  returns  show  that 
the  harvest  in  the  year  1878  was  up  to  the  average,  the 
yield  in  many  crops  being  above  the  average.  If  your 
Lordships  will  go  through  the  yield  of  the  different 
crops  for  the  year  1878 — wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes 
and  other  roots — you  will  find  that  it  was  a  full  average 
year.  The  ton  per  acre  product  of  hay  is  the 
highest — there  never  was  a  better  year.  The  wheat 
crop  is  far  above  the  average,  barley  is  above 
the  average,  and  potatoes  produce  three  tons  per  acre, 
against  two  tons  in  1877.  The  yield  of  potatoes, 
which  is  the  main  thing,  is  above  the  average.  My 
friend's  argument  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  I  submit 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  orgauization  except  from 
a  political  point  of  view. 

Generally,  my  Lords,  I  submit  to  you  that  at  the 
time  Mr.  Davitt  went  into  action  he  was  appealing,  as 
he  has  admitted,  to  the  interests  of  men  and  not  to  their 
necessities,  and  that  these  necessities  did  not  call  him 
into  action,  but  that  he  approached  men  vfho  never 
would  have  combined  but  for  the  agitation  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  All  this  movement  has  sprung  from 
and  been  developed  by  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
which  terminated  on  December  19,  1877,  on  his  re- 
lease from  prison.  If  he  had  been  released  in  1875 
instead  of  1877  he  would  probably  have  appealed  to 
the  Mayo  farmers  in  just  the  same  way  in  the  most 
prosperous  year  Ireland  had  seen — 1876— using  the 
same  arguments  that  he  used  in  1878. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  Ireland,  let  us  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  county  Mayo  during  the  same  period. 
From  the  Registrar-General's  report  your  Lordships 
will  see  that,  while  the  conditions  of  the  districts  of 
Mayo  differed,  yet  that  the  county  as  a  whole 
was  prosperous  in  1878.  In  Ballina  the  crops  were  ex- 
ceptionally good  owing  to  the  very  favourable  weather 
for  the  performance  of  the  harvest  operations.  All  the 
crops  oE  the  Ballinrobe  district  were  a  fair  average,  ex- 
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cept  potatoes,  which  were  rather  onder  the  average.  The 
^ay  crop  in  Belmullet  was  over  and  the  potato  crop 
slightly  under  the  average.  In  Castlebar  there  was  a 
good  yield  of  all  crops.  In  Claremorris  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  yield  of  the  various  crops.-  In  New- 
port the  quantity  of  potatoes  was  of  an  average,  but 
the  quality  was  very  inferior.  In  Swinford,  the 
yield  of  potatoes  was  considered  good.  In  Westport 
the  crops  were  below  the  average,  and  the  potato 
crop  suffered  from  blight  and  wet.  One  witness 
'has  given  most  important  testimony  as  to  the 
condition  of  Mayo— namely  Mr.  Louden,  who  was 
closely  allied  with  Mr.  Davitt,  and  called  by  him  as  his 
witness,  and  took  part  in  the  Irishtown  meeting. 
Being  questioned  as  to  the  condition  of  County  Mayo 
in  1878,  he  said  that  it  was  relatively  good.  He 
seems  to  think  there  is  no  prosperity  in  Ireland  for 
any  one  occupying  the  position  of  a  tenant  farmer. 
This  is  what  takes  place  : — 

"  The  President. — You  are  asked  whether  they  were 
good  years.  Agriculturally  speaking,  were  they  good' 
years  ?— The  point  of  view  of  the  price  of  cattle 
regulates  it. 

'*  Sir  H.  James. — No? — Well,  they  were  good  years. 

"  I  am  speaking  relatively  as  regards  crops  ? — Ee- 
latively  they  were  good. 

"  May  I  take  it  they  were  all  good  from  1870  up 
and  including  1878,  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  said  so. 

"  They  were  all  prosperous  from  1870  up  to  and 
including  1878  ?— Yes." 

In  another  part  of  his  examination  he  states  that 
the  bad  feeling  which  had  existed  between  landlord 
and  tenant  was  gradually  dying  out.  He  says  that  the 
bad  feeling  was  more  intense  immediately  after  the 
year  1870,  and  that  probably  it  began  to  die  out  as 
the  years  rolled  by.  That  is  Mr.  Louden's  evidence, 
and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  if  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing Ireland  in  a  state  of  unsettlement  the  bad  feeling 
had  not  been  deliberately  kept  alive  and  excited,  as 
the  years  rolled  by  it  would  have    entirely  disappeared. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  yoiir  Lordships  that 
the  germ  of  this  movement  appeared  inunediately 
before  April,  1879.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that 
the  monster  meeting  at  Irishtown  took  place  on 
April  20,  1879,  and  on  this  I  will  read  you  an 
extract  from  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris.    He  was  asked  : — 

**  Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  was. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  attended  the  Irishtown  meet- 
ing, did  you  ?— Yep,  I  did. 

"  Then  you  are  aware  of  the  resolutions  proposed 
there  ?— Yes. 

' '  There  was  a  period  in  which  the  Land  League 
had  not  been  established,  but  in  which  its  principles 
were  acknowledged,  between  the  spring  of  1879  and 
the  autumn  of  1879  ?— Yes. 

"  Were  you  consulted  during  that  period  ? — Through- 
out the  west  of  Ireland  every  principle  upon  which 
the  Land  League  was  founded  was  advocated  by  our 
association,  and  published  in  all  the  leading  papers  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  so  that,   previously  to  the  Irish- 


town  meeting,  the  foundation  was  already,  so  far  as 
principle  and  advocacy  was  concerned,  laid  of  tha 
League  itself." 

When  we  have  to  look  at  the  effect  of  this  movement 
upon  crime,  I  am  going  to  ask  your  Lordships  not  to 
accept  the  hard-and-fast  line  of  my  learned  friend's 
semi  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Land  League,  but 
to  infer  that  it  is  to  the  movement  which  had'com- 
menced  before  the  Irishtown  meeting  on  the  20th  of 
April,  according  to  Mr.  Harris,  that  we  have  to  look 
for  the  cause  which  produced  the  gradual  growth  of 
crime  during  the  year  187D.  In  maintaining  that 
crime  was  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  League 
and  grew  along  with  it,  I  am  not  taking  any  hard- 
and-fast  line  as  to  the  date  of  incorporation  of  the 
League,  but  I  take  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  of 
which  the  League  was  the  expression. 

The  Ibishtown,  &c..  Meetings.    EESOLtrTioNS 
Submitted  to  Dbvot. 

My  Lords,  at  that  Irishtown  meeting  I  cannot  give 
your  Lordships  many  speeches.  You  will  recollect 
the  fact  that  through  mistaking  bis  train  Mr.  Davitt 
was  not  present.  But  he  was  answerable  for  the 
meeting  and  for  the  resolutions.  It  was  essentiallv  a 
Fenian  meeting.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Louden 
and  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  every  speaker  was  a 
Fenian.  Your  Lordships  will  find  evidence  as  to 
this  meeting  given  by  Mr.  Louden.  The  speakers 
were  Malachi  O'Sullivan,  Matthew  Harris,  Thomas 
Brennan,  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  and  John 
O'Connor  Power,  then  member  for  the  county. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Louden  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
every  one  of  these  persons  was  a  member  of 
the  Fenian  Association.  The  responsibility  of  that 
meeting  was  shared  principally  by  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  and  John  Devoy.  We  have  never  quite 
been  able  to  disclose  to'  you  the  extent  of  this 
alliance  between  the  man  who  was  then  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  organizing  an  army  of  Fenians,  on 
tho  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  representing 
tho  constitutional  movement,  on  tho  other  :  but  here 
appears  the  solidity  of  tho  alliance.  There  was  no 
resolution  moved  at  Irishtown  until  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Devoy.  He,  of  course,  had  his  terms 
to  exact.  He  was  not  going,  I  presume,  to  run  the  risk 
attending  acts  of  treason  and  treason-felony  without 
obtaining  the  result  of  combined  action  ;  and  so,  my 
Lords,  these  resolutions,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Davitt,  were  submitted  to  him  before  they  were 
moved.  Mr.  Devoy  says  in  an  article  which  appears 
in  United  Ireland,  June  28,  1884  : — 

"  He  (Davitt)  knew  that  the  resolutions  passed  at 
Irishtown,  Westport,  Claremorris,  and  the  other  early 
land  meetings  before  the  Land  League  was  formally 
organized,  but  which  were  the  real  beginning  of  tho 
movement  in  Ireland,  were  written  by  himselt  and 
Mr.  Brennan,  and  submitted  to  John  Devoy  priot  to 
being  laid  before  the  meetings." 
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In    Mr.   Louden's    evidence     appears    the   foliowiiig 
resolution  : — 

"  That  as  the  land  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  every 
other  country,  was  intended  by  a  just  and  all-pro- 
viding God  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of  those  of  His 
people  to  whom  He  gave  inclination  and  energies  to 
cultivate  and  improve  it,  any  system  which  sanctions 
its  naonopoly  by  a  privileged  and  non-operative  class, 
or  assigns  its  ownership  and  control  to  a  landlord 
caste  to  be  nsed  as  an  instrumeilt  of  usurious  or 
political  self-seeking,  demands  from  every  aggrieved 
Irishman  an  undying  hostility,  being  flagrantly  opposed 
to  the  first  principles  of  their  humanity— self-preser- 
vation." 
There  was  another  resolution  to  this  effect: — 

"  Whereas  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
having  been  reduced,  through  theit  subjection  to 
England  and  its  coercive  legislation,  to  a  state  below 
that  of  any  civilized  conntry  in  the  world  ;  and 
whereas  the  mouthpiece  of  English  public  opinion, 
when  speaking  of  Continental  misgovemment  in  late 
years,  have  declared  that  '  government  should  be  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  whatever  rules 
will  fully  and  persistently  postpone  the  good  of 
their  subjects,  either  in  the  iaterest  of  foreign  States, 
or  to  assist  theories  of  religion  or  politics,  such 
rules  have  thereby  forfeited  all  claim  to  allegiance '  ; 
be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we  Irishmen  assembled 
to-day  in  our  thousands  do  hereby  endorse  the  fore- 
going declarations  as  embodying  the  position  and 
wrongs  of  our  misgoverned  and  improverished  country, 
and  as  likewise  affording  us  a  justification  for  record- 
ing our  unceasing  determination  to  resort  to  every 
lawful  means  compatible  with  an  outraged  civilized 
people  whereby  our  unalienable  rights — political  and 
social — can  be  regained  from  our  enemies." 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  think  these  resolutions  were 
framed  after  the  consideration  of  the  leaders,  as  I 
have  termed  them,  of  the  two  wings  of  the  army.  There 
is  no  declaration  of  open  war,  and  yet  there  is  enough 
to  satisfy  the  views  of  the  most  extreme  Nationalist. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  making  those  who  sup- 
ported them  come  within  the  League.  There  was  a 
necessity  to'  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  appealed  to,  the  intention  of  resorting  to  every 
possible  means — legal  means  is  the  word  used — of 
securing  the  objects  which  certainly  at  that  time 
they  had  in  view.  Mr.  Davitt  has  quoted  one  of  the 
speeches  we  have  not  in  our  possession  (Mr.  Bren- 
nan's  speech)  in  support  of  the  views  then  expressed. 

The   Westpobt    MektIsto— Davitt    on    "  Belf- 

GOVKENMENT  "— DK.  McHALE  ON  THE  MOVEMENT 

AND    "  NIGHT-PATEOILING." 

Westport  was  the  second  meeting  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  It  is  an  important  meeting,  because  it 
is  the  first  time  Mr.  Parnell  appears  upon  the  scene- 
June  7,  1879.  Mr.  Parnell  was  present  when  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt  made  his  speech.  That  speech  is 
addressed  to  the  Irish  Nationalists — men,  as  Mr. 
Parnell  understood  them,  of  extreme  views  and 
Fenians.    Mr.  Davitt  at  that  meeting  says  : — 

"  He  would  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  Mayo 
man  there  who  would  tell  him  as  a  man,  who  has-been 
imprisoned,  that  Ee  had  done  anything  for  which  he 


should  apologize  before  that  iSeeting.  He  Would  riot, 
in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  upon  that  platform, 
commit  them  nor  the  meeting  by  giving  his  definition 
of  the  resolution,and  would  content  himself  by  leaving 
it  to  those  present  to  draw  their  inferences  from  it." 
That  resolution  was  in  these  terms  : — 

"  That,  whereas  all  political  power  comes  from  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  never 
ceased  to  proclaim  their  right  to  autonomy,  we  hereby 
reassert  the  right  of  our  country  to  self-govern- 
ment." 

We  get  introduced  here  declarations  as  to  self- 
government,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  purposely 
left  undefined.    Mr.  Davitt  proceeds  : — 

"  They  were  there  to  proclaim  what  was  proclaimed 
in  a  difierent  way  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  race  of 
savages  on  the  Continent  of  Africa  were  now  showing 
their  right  to  that  principle,  which  was  as  strong  in 
the  Irish  heart  to-day  as  it  was  years  ago.  Various 
opinions  existed  as  to  Whethe*  they  should  demand 
their  full  right  of  Irish  independence  or  ought  to 
accept  some  different  or  medium  measure.  He  (Mr. 
Davitt),  as  an  Irish  Nationalist,  could  not  retreat  one 
inch  from  the  position  he  took  up  when  he  represented 
his  right  to  independence.  He  called  upon  the  Irish 
farmers  to  unite.  He  bad  no  confidence  in  the  English 
members  who  pretended  to  have  sympathy  with  Ire- 
land. They  had  expressed  that  sympathy  by  oppres- 
sion, and  now,  because  they  could  not  *ipe  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  they  were  compelled  to  show  a 
little  attention  to  Irish  questions.  Why  did  they  do 
this  ?  Because  Mr.  Parnell  had  succeeded  in  block- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

"  (A  voice. — Bad  luck  to  it.) 

"  Mr.  Davitt. — They  were  there  to  denounce  the 
landlord  system,  which  was  like  a  millstone  around 
the  neck  of  Ireland.  They  should  leave  this  meet- 
ing, condemning  not  an  individual  case,  but  the 
system  itself.  It  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
English  Government,  and  the  landlords  were  only 
filling  a  territorial  garrison.  When  the  day  came  for 
the  settlement  of  this  question  the  Government's  duty 
would  be  to  compensate  the  Irish  landlords.  The 
people  would  depend  upon  themselves  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  l^nd  question,  and  not  upon  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party.  As  regarded  that  party, 
he  believed  they  could  count  upon  their  fingers  the 
honest  men." 

That  is  a  declaration,  of  course,  in  favour  of 
nationality,  ahd  not  in  favour  of  any  relief  of  par- 
ticular grievances.  Then,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  is 
asked,  or  he  admits,  that  he  made  the  speech,  and 
that  is  the  resolution. 

With  reference  to  this  Westport  meeting,  we  have  to 
note  that  immediately  before  it  tdok  place  there  had 
been  an  objection  made  to  it  in  very  strong  terms  by 
Archbishop  M'Hale.  It  is  said  now  that  that  letter, 
which  was  written  and  called  to  Mr.  Farnell's  atten- 
tion, was  not  written  by  the  very  rev.  prelate  him- 
self. I  cannot  discuss  or  know  how  that  may  be. 
But  the  importance  of  that  letter,  which  you  will 
probably  have  in  your  minds,  will  be  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  armed  bands  of  men  were 
at  work  supporting  this  movemeiit,  according  to  the 
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view  of  the  writer  of  that  letter.  The  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  said  in  that  letter  : — 

"  Westport,  June  6. 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  a  telegraphic  message  exhibited 
towards  the  end  of  last  week  in  a  public  room  of 
this  town  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament  has  un- 
wittingly expressed  his  readiness  to  attend  a  meeting, 
convened  in  a  mysterious  and  disorderly  manner, 
which  is  to  be  held,  it  seeros,  at  Westport  on  Sunday 
next.  Of  the  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  for  the 
rack-rented  tenantry  of  Ireland  and  of  their  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  earnestly  in  redressing  their  griev- 
ances, abundant  evidence  exists  in  historic  Mayo,  as 
elsewhere.  But  night  patrolling,  acts  and  words  of 
menace  with  arms  in  hand,  the  profanation  of  what  is 
most  sacred  in  religion — all  the  result  of  lawless  and 
occult  association — eminently  merit  the  solemn  con- 
demnation of  the  ministers  of  religion  as  directly 
tending  to  impioty  and  disorder  in  church  and  in 
society.  Against  such  combinations  in  this  diocese 
organized  by  a  few  designing  men,  who,  instead  of  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  seek  only  to  promote 
personal  interests,  the  faithful  clergy  will  not  fail  to 
raise  their  warning  voices  and  to  point  out  to  the 
people  that  unhallowed  combinations  lead  invariably 
to  disaster  and  to  the  firmer  riveting  of  the  chains  by 
which  we  are  unhappily  bound  as  a  subordinate 
people  to  a  dominant  race.  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
faithfully  yours, 

"  John,  Akohbishop  op  Tuam." 

When  we  are  looking  at  the  exist^ce  of  crime  in 
Mayo  previous  to  this  time,  in  1879,  it  will  not  be 
unimportant  to  remark  that  there  was  on  record  from 
the  highest  source,  I  am  sure,  affecting  the  views 
and  meeting  with  the  respept  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  in  Mayo,  a  statement  that  there  had  been 
night  patrolling  and  acts  and  wprds  of  menace,  con- 
nected, at  least,  as  the  Archbishop  thought,  with  this 
movement.  That  letter  is  an  express  notice  to  those 
who  were  carrying  on  this  movement,  that  the  crime 
which,  as  I  shall  show  to  you,  was,  as  the  movement 
proceeded  steadily,  increasing  day  by  day — this  night 
patrolling,  these  acts  and  words  of  menace  were  con- 
nected with  this  movement.  What  I  shall  have  to  ask 
your  Lordships  to  determine  is  whether  such  a  notice 
given  to  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  what  had 
taken  place  in  this  movement,  did  not  lay  upon  them 
also  the  obligation  of  taking  the  greatest  care  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  stop  these  acts, 
and  that  no  words  should'be  used  to  encourage  the  men 
who  were  commencing  the  career  of  crime,  which  has 
unfortxmately  grown  throughout  Mayo  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties. 

The  meeting,  my  Lords,  as  I  have  said,  at  West- 
port,  was  a  meeting  where  there  was  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  nationality,  and  a  speech  in  favour 
of  nationality  by  Mr.  Davitt.  There  was  also 
a  speech  made  in  Mr.  Parnell's  presence  by  Mr. 
Malachi  O' Sullivan  in  which,  dealing  with  the  effect 
of  moral  and  physical  force,  he  points  out  that  moral 
power  becomes  strong  by  physical  force  being  be- 
hind  it.  And  there  again  was  a  sentiment  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  thoughts  and  the  words  of  the  two 


classes  of  men,  who  were  now  moving  certainly  on 
parallel  lines.  Here  are  the  two  sections  that  Davitt 
was  apparently  heading  in  the  open  field  and  Devoy 
secretly  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  ambuscade." 
Here  is  the  appeal  to  both. 

Fenian  Meetings  and  Lbadbes. 

Briefly  enough  I  can  pass  over  these  meetings,  West- 
port,  June  7,  Milltown,  and  Claremorris  following  one 
after  another.  They  were  meetings,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
tells  us,  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Nationalists  of 
Mayo,  and  it  was  to  these  Nationalists  or  Fenians  of 
JSiayo  that  belonged  the  credit,  of  having,  as  Mr. 
Davitt  said,' kept  alive  the  agitation  in  Mayo  at  this 
time.    He  said  : — 

"  Several  meetings  followed,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Nationalists  of  Mayo.  I  do  not  mean  by  them  as 
a  society,  but  as  individuals.  To  them  justly  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  kept  the  land  agitation  alive  at 
this  time  in  Mayo.  The  next  large  meeting  was  held 
at  Westport,  and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  I 
first  stood  upon  a  platform  together  in  Ireland.  At 
that  meeting,  too,  Mr.  Pamell  first  gave  utterance  to 
the  saying  which  is  now  a  household  word  in  Ire- 
land, '  Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads,'  and  I 
used  the  words,  '  The  land  for  the  people.'  " 
Then  he  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tiiam's 
letter.  He  refers  also  to  the  meeting  at  Milltown, 
in  which  he  says  there  were  20,000  men,  4,000  being 
on  horseback,  which  your  Lordships  will  recollect 
was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Fenian  meetings  of  old 
times.  There  is  also  a  statement  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  meetings  by  Mr.  Davitt.  He  is  endea- 
vouring' to  combat  the  fact  that  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion as  such,  had  anything  to  with  the  meetings.  He 
said  nothing  whatever,  but  individual  members— the 
local  farmers — had.  "  There  were  not  many  of  them, 
I  think,  in  Mayo.  I  think  the  farmers  and  the  farmers' 
sons  took  part  in  organizing  that  meeting  and  subse- 
quent meetings. ' '  That  concurs  with  the  statement  that 
we'have  from  John  Devoy's  report  that  the  farmers  and 
the  farmers'  sons  were  the  men  who  were  then  being 
enrolled  as  Fenians.  These  meetings  formed,  without 
doubt,  the  commencement  of  the  movement.  Mr. 
Dillon,  speaking  on  October  17,  1880,  on  the  Land 
League   movement,  says  : — 

"  I  remember  a  short  year  ago  when  this  banner 
was  first  raised  in  my  native  county,  the  county  of 
Mayo,  in  the  town  of  Claremorris.  That  was  where 
the  cause  was  first  started." 

Then  he  says  : — 

"It  is  a  cause  which  the  Irish  Nationalist  can  go 
into,  because  its  object  is  to  break  down  and  to 
defeat  the  English  garrison  which  holds  this  country 
for  England.  Its  object  is  to  clear  the  path  forlrish 
nationality  by  emancipating  all  the  people  of  Ire- 
land from  the  control  of  English  landlordism  and 
settling  them  in  their  own  homes  as  free  men." 
Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  interview  with  Mr.  Ives,  speaks  of 
the  land  agitation  started  in  Irishtown  as  "  the  com- 
mencement of  the  whole  of  this  movement."  I  refer 
to  this  incident  to  show  that  the  Land  League  move- 
ment commenced  before  the   Land  League  came  into 
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actual  existence  as  a  combination.  My  object)  is  to 
show  when  we  discuss  the  character  of  the  crime  that 
came  into  existence,  we  can  trace  even  at  the 
time  of  this  movement — imperfect  as  it  was,  yet  ripe, 
to  use  Mr.  Parnell's  phrase,  in  certain  counties — we  can 
trace  crime  slowly  increasing  at  this  period,  and  then 
as  the  League  afterwards  obtained  greater  power,  we 
can  trace  the  fuller  developments  of  the  crime  that 
was  produced. 

1  shall  not  trouble  you  by  dwelling  upon  the  action 
of  the  men  then  at  work.  They  were,  I  think,  all  of 
them  Fenians.  Erennan  was  actively  engaged  at 
meetings  in  the  West  ;  Matthew  Harris  was  at  work  ; 
P.  W.  Nally  was  persuaded  to  join  ;  Devoy  was  visiting 
Claremorris  and  other  towns  in  Mayo.  These  opera- 
tions mainly  confined  to  Mayo  until  August,  1879, 
afterwards  spread  to  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo. 
That  is  established  by  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  : — 

"  I  think  through  the  summer  and  the  latter  part 
of  1879  you  had  several  other  meetings  on  the  same 
question — of  the  agrarian  movement  ? — Yes,  the 
meetings  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  Mayo  until 
about  August,  1879  ;  then  they  spread  into  the 
counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo  and  went  all  over  Ire- 
land shortly  after." 

Mr.  Paenell  aso  the  Irish  Fenians  join  the 
Movement  (as  Individuals). 

The  effect  is  that  Mr.  Davitt  by  these  means  obtains 
two  great  results.  At  a  period  shortly  after  the 
Castlebar  Convention,  near  the  end  of  August,  1879, 
Mr.  Parnell  is  reluctantly  persuaded  to  join  the  Land 
League  movement.  The  reason  of  that  reluctance  is 
very  important,  having  regard  to  subsequent  events. 
It  seems  that  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Parnell 
by  Mr.  Butt  that  there  must  always  be  great  difficulty 
in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  a  central 
organization,  because  such  an  organization  may  become 
answerable  for  the  acts  of  its  branches.  Remember- 
ing that  advice  Mr.  Parnell  apparently  hesitated  to 
join  the  Land  League,  and  it  was  only  when  the  views 
of  Mr.  Davitt,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Devoy, 
had  been  brought  to  his  notice,  that  the  desirability  of 
his  taking  advantage  of  the  movement  came  home  to 
him.     In  Mr.  Parnell's  examination  we  find  this  : — 

"  Prior  to  that  meeting  on  the  21st  of  October,  was 
the  formation  of  a  league  a  matter  of  discussion 
between  you  and  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  several 
discussions  about  it. 

"  What  was  Mr. Davitt's  view  and  what  was  yours? 
— Mr.  Davitt  was  very  anxious  that  the  Land  League 
shoulu  be  formed,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  sup- 
ported by  an  agrarian  movement.  I  had  in  my  mind 
advice  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Butt  one  or  two  years  pre- 
viously, when  I  pressed  upon  him  the  extension  of  ths 
Home  Bule  movement  by  the  formation  of  branches 
through  the  country.  He  said,  looking  at  it  from  the 
lawyer's  point  of  view,  that  we  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  every  foolish  thing  done  by  the  members 
of  the  branches.  I  was  rather  disinclined  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  the  formation  of  an  extensive  agrarian 
movement  on  account  of  that  caution  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Butt, 


"But  ultimately  you  acceded  to  Mr.  Davitt's 
views  ? — TJltimately  I  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  take  the  risk." 

Then  on  the  same  point  we  have  Mr.  Davitt's  evi 
dence  : — 

"  After  the  convention  at  Castlebar,  when  the 
National  Land  League  of  Mayo  was  organized,  I  met 
Mr.  Parnell,  I  think  in  Dublin,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
It  possibly  may  have  been  in  London.  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
Land  League  for  Ireland.  He  strongly  objected.  He 
represented  to  me  what  he  said  here  in  this  witness- 
box,  that  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  an  extensive 
organization,  which  would  probably  break  away  from 
the  control  of  himself  and  others  ;  and  he  thought  a 
small  committee  of  representative  men,  meeting  occa- 
sionally in  Dublin  and  encouraging  local  organiza- 
tions like  that  of  Mayo,  would  serve  the  purpose. 
However,  subsequently,  at  a  meeting  I  ha4  with  him 
in  his  own  house  in  Avoudale,  he  agreed  to  invite  re- 
presentative land  reformers  and  Nationalists  from  all 
parts  of  Ireland  to  a  conference  in  Dublin.  This  con- 
ference was  held  on  October  22,  and  the  Land  League 
of  Ireland  was  organized." 

We  have,  therefore,  plainly  before  us  the  views  both 
of  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Parnell.  We  have  Mr.  Davitt 
on  the  one  side", whose  objects  were  political,  requiring 
for  his  purpose  one  central  controlling  body.  He 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  less,  and  it  was 
the  object  which  he  had  been  working  to  attain.  On 
the  other  side  there  is  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had  been 
cautioned  by  one  whose  advice  was  founded  upon  long 
political  experience — Mr.  Butt.  Mr.  Butt  had  pointed 
out  that  if,  acting  from  a  central  body,  you  delegate  to 
comparatively  irresponsible  men,  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  your  organization, the  right  of  individual  action,  you 
become  not  only  legally,  but  morally  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  those  men.  The  warning  of  Mr,  Butt 
showed  his  wisdom.  It  was  a  warning  given,  not  as 
many  warnings  are  given,  after  events,  but  before 
events.  When  Mr.  Parnell  "  took  off  his  coat," 
he  had  been  told  of  the  danger  people  run  of 
being  held  responsible  and  answerable  for  the 
acts  of  others  if  they  place  great  powers  in  the 
hands  of  those  others,  and  therefore  he  lingered 
by  the  way  trying  to  solve  his  doubts  and  thinking 
whether  he  could  with  safety  enter  upon  this  enter- 
prise. At  last,  knowing  that  Mr.  Davitt  entertained 
the  views  of  a  Fenian,  that  he  has  expressed  before 
yon  without  fear,  knowing  that  the  men  who  had 
been  connected  wich  him — Brennan,  Egan,  and  the 
rest — were  all  Fenians  ;  knowing  that-  Dovoy  had 
been  received  into  their  councils,  Mr.  Parnell, 
without  asking  for  one  guarantee  against  the  danger 
which  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  he  would  run, 
surrendered  himself  and  the  constitutional  partj 
which  he  represented  into  the  hands  of  this  combina- 
tion of  Fenians,  giving  to  them,  in  the  first  place, 
the  power  of  designing  a  plan,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  power  of  carrying  it  out.  Such  was 
one  of  the  results  which  Mr.  Davitt  had  achieved.    It 
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was  because  such  things  as  these  were  in  my  mind 
that  I  have  said  that  we  must  regard  Mr.  Davitt  as 
answerable  for  the  League  from  the  moment  that  his 
mind  daring  his  incarceration  first  dwelt  upon  the 
subject  down  to  the  latest  time  we  are  considering. 

One  other  great  step  Mr.  Davitt  took.  He  had 
secured  Mr.  Parnell  with  all  his  great  Parlia- 
mentary iaSuence  ;  he  had  secured  Mr.  Farnell's  party, 
which,  though  not  so  numerous  as  it  is  now,  was 
equally  devoted  ;  and  he  had  secured  the  iaflueQce 
'that  that  party  could  exercise  ia  different  constitu- 
encies and  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  But  that 
was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Davitt's  purpose.  He  had  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  farmers  and  the  farmers'  sons, 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  in  times  past  belonged 
bo  the  secret  societies  mentioned  by  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewis,  and  it  must  have  been  a  satisfactory  moment 
to  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  was  enabled  to  boast,  as  he 
did  boast  in  the  September  of  1879,  that  he  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  all  the  active  Nationalists. 
4t  first  they  had  held  aloof.  They  had  been  approached, 
but  the  leaders  had  refused  to  join  the  suggested  open 
constitutional  movement.  Time  passed,  however,  and 
new  influences  were  exercised.  John  Devoy's  letter, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Davitt,  affected, if  not  the  leaders, 
at  any  rate  the  rank  and  file,  and  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Devoy  visited  the  leaders,  and  Mr.  Davitt  at  last 
brought  them  into  line  by  the  force  of  his  influence 
and  the  strength  of  his  persuasion.  We  can  understand 
how  much  the  power  of  Mr.  Davitt  would  be  Increased 
when  he  could  point  to  John  Devoy — the  man  who  had 
placed,  if  not  his  life,  at  least  his  liberty  in  danger 
by  treasonable  practices — when  he  could  point  to  him, 
active  as  he  was  in  support  of  the  physical  force 
movement,  as  one  of  the  men  who  were  urging  a  com- 
bination, real  or  pretended,  with  Mr.  Davitt's  con- 
stitutional wing  of  the  army.  And  so  Mr.  Davitt, 
having  secured  at  the  end  of  August  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Farnell,  is  able  in  September  to  announce  that 
he  has  brought  into  line  with  Mr.  Farnell  the  extreme 
nationalists  of  Ireland.  Your  Lordships  will  re- 
collect the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Davitt  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1879   :— 

"  My  dear  O'Reilly, — I  am  sending  you  an  article 
for  the  Pilot  on  the  next  phase  of  the  National  Land 
Movement.  This  land  agitation  is  destined  to  do  more 
for  Ireland  than  all  the  movements  since  '98.  The 
entire  country  has  accepted  the  proposal  for  abolish- 
ing landlordism.  All  the  known  and  active  Nationals 
will  combine.  A  convention  is  shortly  to  be  summoned 
which  *ill  endeavour  to  weld  the  two  sections  of 
National  politicians  into  one.  I  hope  you  will  en- 
deavour to  arouse  the  healthy  Irish-Americans  to  a 
generous  appreciation  of  what  this  National  move- 
ment demands  at  their  hands,  if  they  care  anything  at 
all  for  Ireland.  Hoping  yourself  and  family  are 
as  well  as  I  would  wish,— I  am  sincerely  yours, 
Michael  Davitt." 

And,  my  Lords,  a  little  lower  down  he  says  :— "  I  be- 
lieved enthusiastically  at  that  time  in, the  movement 
that    was    started    in   Mayo."    Now   what  does   this 


letter  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  whole  country  has 
accepted  the  proposal  not  for  establishing  that  body 
on  which  my  frind  Sir  Charles  Eussell  seemed  to 
delight  to  dwell,  namely,  the  charitable  institution, 
as  I  term  it,  but  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of 
landlordism,  and  that  all  Nationalists  have  combined 
in  support  of  it.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  O'Kelly  :— 

"  Was  it  within  your  knowledge  when  you  spoke  at 
this  time — 1881 — that  the  Land  League  had  succeeded 
in  gathering  within  its  ranks  the  best  kind  of  Fenians 
in  the  south  ? — Well,  I  would  only  have  a  very  vague 
knowledge.  Of  course  I  had  the  knowledge  that  a 
great  number  of  Fenians  had  come  in  to  us  ;  and  we 
regarded  these  Fenians  who  had  come  in  to  us  as  the 
very  best  kind  of  Fenians." 

Now  the  path  is  to  be  trodden  onwards.  Mr.  Par- 
nell has  come  into  line,  and  the  leading  Nationalists 
have  accepted  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  land- 
lordism, because  they  think  that  by  driving  out  the 
English  garrison  they  will  advance  one  step  nearer  to 
separation.  Then  comes  the  statement  that  the  con- 
vention is  shortly  to  be  summoned.  We  know  what 
that  convention  represented.  It  took  place  in  Dublin 
on  October  21,  and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
represents  the  formation  of  the  Land  League.  But 
before  I  deal  with  that  meeting  there  is  one  circum- 
stance to  which  I  must  make  a  reference,  and  which 
directly  goes  to  support  one  of  the  allegations  made 
in  the  course  of  **  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  and  also  in 
**  Farnellism  and  Crime.''  I  mean  the  allegation 
that  the  movement  sprang  from  Fenian  brains,  was  the 
work  of  Fenian  hands,  and  was  supported  by  Fenian 
money. 

The  Loan  from  the  "  Skirmishing  Fund." 

It  has  been  said  indignantly  that  the  assertion 
that  the  Land  League  came  into  existence  through 
the  support  of  Fenian  money  is  untrue  and  unfounded. 
As  the  event  that  proved  the  allegation  to  be  correct 
occurred  before  the  meeting  in  Dublin  in  October,  it 
will  he  more  fitting  that  I  should  refer  to  it  now  than 
that  I  should  pass  it  over  and  return  to  it.  lam  again 
about  to  accept  substantially  Mr.  Davitt's  own  state- 
ment with  reference  to  this  money.  Mr.  Davitt  was 
a  man  without  personal  resources,  and  he  was  most 
anxious  that  the  movement  which  he  had  initiated 
should  be  supported.  In  August,  finding  that  there 
were  no  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  had  to  appeal  to 
someone  for  money.  He  tells  us  that  his  desire  was 
to  deliver  some  lectures,  and  so  to  earn  money 
which  he  could  devote  to  the  furtherance  of  the  move- 
ment, and  in  the  same  month  in  which  Mr.  Farnell 
gives  his  adhesion  to  the  scheme  he  is  applying  to 
those  in  America  who  he  thinks  would  be  likely  to 
aid  him,  asking  them  to  alford  him  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  funds  which  he  wants.  Mr.  Davitt's 
own  account  of  the  matter  is  found  in  the  following 
portion  of  his  evidence  : — 

"Do  you  recollectthat  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn 
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—not  the  end  but  the  antumu  of  1879,  or  somewhere 
about  that  time,  you  were  getting  pretty  well  towards 
the  end  of  your  resources  ? — Yes. 

"  What  steps  did  you  take  ?— I  wrote  to  personal 
friends  in  America  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on 
my  first  visit — John  Boyle  O'Eeilly,  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Pilot  ;  the  late  Patrick  Mahon,  of 
Eocbester  ;  John  Devoy,  who  was  then  on  the  Neiu 
York  Herald  ;  and  Mr.  William  Carroll,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;    and  Mr.  Patrick  Ford. 

"  Patrick  Ford  of  the  Irish  World  ?— Yes,  I  repre-" 
sented  to  them  that  this  movement  had  then  been 
started,  and  promised  to  be  a  beneficial  movement. 

"  yhe  Attorney-General. — Have  you  got  a  copy  of 
the  letter,  Mr.  Davitt  ?— I  have  not,  Mr.  Attorney.  I 
represented  that  my  funds  had  been  exhausted  and  I  was 
anxious  to  go  to  America  on  another  lecturing  tour, 
and  to  explain  what  this  agitation  was,  and  what 
I  thought  it  would  do  for  the  country. 

"  Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  here  about  these  people.  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  a  little  later  on  about  others.  You  say  Mr.  John 
Devoy  was  then  on  the'well-known  paper  ? — On  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Serald. 

"  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  editor  of  the  Irish  World." 
And  then  he  describes  Mr.  Mahon  of  Bochester,  and 
Mr.  Boyle  O'Eeilly  as  a  member  of  the  Conservative 
section. 

"  What  were  the  results  of  this  appeal  or  request 
that  you  made  ?— The  result  was  that  I  got  a  letter 
from,  I  think,  Patrick  Ford,  saying  that  the  trustees 
of  a  fund  which  had  been  known  as  the  '  Skirmish- 
ing '  Fund, but  which  was  then  known  as  theNational 
Fund,  had  resolved  to  send  me  a  sum  of  money  in 
order  that  I  might  stay  in  Ireland,  carry  on  this  work 
of  agitation,  and  not  proceed  to  America.  This  was 
altogether  unexpected,  because  I  had  not  asked  for 
any  money  whatever.  Following  that  letter,  I  got 
from  Mr.  John  Devoy 

"  I  do  not  quite  follow  yon.  You  said  you  had  not 
asked  for  any  money  whatever  ;  I  do  not  understand 
that  ? — I  had  not  asked  for  any  money  to  be  sent  to 
me  by  any  individual,  or  from  anybody  in  America.  I 
simply  asked  that  these  gentlemen  should  help  me,  if 
I  went  out  on  a  lecturing  tour,  to  get  some  funds  to 
keep  this  movement  going  in  Ireland.  Following  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  from  Patrick  Ford  came  one 
from  John  Devoy  with,  I  think,  £200,  and  then  there 
was  a  subsequent  sura  of  £108  or  £208  sent  to  me  ; 
altogether  £408,  I  think." 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  has  been  a  great  controversy 
npon  this  subject,  a  controversy  which  appears  to  be 
rather  a  play  upon  words  than  representing  anything 
substantial.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Land  League 
did  not  receive  this  money  ;  no  one  cares  whether  it 
did  ;  we  are  dealing  now  with  August,  and  it  was  not 
until  October  that  the  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin. 
The  question  is  whether  the  events  which  brought  the 
Land  League  into  existence  were  not  promoted  by  this 
money.  The  Land  League  did  not  spring  into  existence 
in  a  single  hour.  You  had  to  lay  the  foundation  ; 
while  you  were  laying  the  foundation  money  had 
to  be  expended,  and  if  the  foundation  was  not 
laid  there  would  never  have  been  auy  Land  League  in 


existence.  For  the  'purpose  of  laying  this  foundation 
money  was  required.  Michael  Davitt  sought  to  obtain 
this  money  for  the  agitation  which  was  going  on  in 
Mayo  in  August,  that  agitation  to  which  Mr.  Parnell 
traces  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  which 
commenced  in  Mayo.  It  was  that  movement  of 
which  Mr.  Dillon  spoke,  and  which  would  alone 
enable  Michael  Davitt  to  say  that  all  National- 
ists had  joined  and  that  the  alliance  of  Mr.  Parnell 
had  been  secured.  So  I  say  that  this  money  was 
applied  by  Michael  Davitt  to  the  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment. He  has  himself  explained  that  he  spent  money 
upon  expenses,  literature,  and  other  things.  This  was 
the  money  that  went  to  the  movement,  without  which, 
it  may  be,  the  movement  would  have  come  to  an  end. 
It  was  necessary,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt's  view,  for 
the  support  of  the  movement,  and  he  got  it  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  only.  The  statement  has 
been  complained  of  that  the  money  came  from  Fenians. 
Hereafter  I  shall  have  to  show  to  your  Lordships  the 
identity  of  the  Clan-na-Gae}  with  the  I.E.B.  in  Ire- 
laud.  But  there  is  an  intensity  of  fact  with  reference 
to  the  sources  from  which  this  money  came.  Every  one 
of  the  persons,  I  believe ,  to  whom  Michael  Davitt  ap- 
plied was  a  member  of  the  extreme  or  revolutionary 
party,  meaning  thereby  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America. 
When  Patrick  Ford  sent  this  money  he  sent  it  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  that  it  came  from  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
advanced  it.  That  money  had  been  collected,  as  we 
know  now,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  hard  and  home 
against'  England  whenever  opportunity  afforded  ;  it 
had  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  her  great 
towns  in  ashes,  if  it  could  be  safely  done  ;  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  buildings,  and  taking  life. 
From  that  fund  Patrick  Ford  tells  Michael  Davitt  that 
the  money  had  come, when  h6  knew  what  that  fund  was 
and  what  its  purpose  ;  from  that  fund  came  that  sum  of 
money  by  which  the  Land  League  movement  was  brought 
into  existence,  and  from  that  fund  Michael  Davitt  was 
willing  to  take  it..  These  facts  are  not  being  now 
suggested  by  those  who  have  been  so  violently  attacked 
for  laying  bare  the  truth  ;  they  are  simply  the  state- 
ments  of  Mr.  Davitt  himself.  I  have  read  his  evi- 
dence. He  tells  you  that  Patrick  Ford, in  announcing 
to  him  the  sending  of  this  money,  had  told  him  that  it 
was  no  assistance  rendered  by  private  individuals  from 
sympathy  with  the  movement  or  from  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Davitt  ;  he  tells  him  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  knowing,  I  presume,  the  duties 
of  their  trust,  devoted  the  money  to  this  object, 
that  is,  the  formatiou  of  the  Land  League,  or 
the  continuance  of  the  movement,  as  being  one 
of  the  objects  that  would  bring  destruction  to 
this  country  and  hurt  and  harm  to  those  people 
against  whom  this  land  movement  was  endeavour" 
ing  to  fight.  There  is  one  other  matter  to 
which  I  would  refer  in  connexion  with  the  Skir- 
mishing  Fund.  John  Devoy  was  one  of  the  men  who 
were  parties  to  the  sendius  of  this  money,  and  it  was 
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from  this  same  fund  that  John  Devoy  sent  $10,000, 
late  in  1878  or  early  in  1879,  for  the  purpose  of  arm- 
ing the  people  of  Ireland  with  rifles  and  revolvers  and 
for  organizing  men  into  actual  array.  We  have  these 
two  facts.  In  the  first  place,  this  fund  was  supplied  to 
be  granted  for  open  war  to  the  I.B.B.  to  strike  hard 
against  the  Government  of  the  land  ;  and,  secondly,  it 
was  supplied  to  the  other  wing  of  the  same  army, 
to  Michael  Davitt,  to  support  the  Land  League  move- 
ment. The  money  in  hoth  cases  came  from  one  source 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  suhscribed  by 
'willing  subscribers,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  money 
was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  attack  and  destruction. 
The  money  so  willingly  given  was  willingly  received, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  which  Mr.  Davitt  has 
stated — to  carrying  on  this  movement  until  it  reached 
a  successful  end  in  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League. 

INCORPOEATION  OF  THE  LAND  LBAGUB. 
Step  by  step  we  have  shown  how  Fenian  brains 
designed,  Fenian  hands  reared,  and  Fenian  money  sup- 
ported the  Land  League.  Now,  briefly  we  can  look 
at  who  were  the  men  who  now  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  also  at  the  avowed  objects  whict  Sir  C. 
Eussell  urges  you  to  consider  as  the  only  objects 
of  the  Land  League.  I  can  well  understand  that  as 
Boon  as  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  to  ap- 
pear at  that  meeting,  with  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  Mr.  Biggar  and  others  who  had  faithfully 
supported  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  Parliamentary  contests 
between  1874  and  1879,  many  men  would  gather  there. 
There  were  many  men  who  would  gather  there  to 
whom  the  avowed  objects  only  would  be  presented. 
There  would  be,  I  presume,  men  who,  if  told  of  that 
only  which  appeared  on  the  surface,  would  not  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  law  of  combination  and 
conspiracy  to  know  that  they  were  acting  in  any  way 
illegally.  If  there  were  men  who  thought,  like  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  that  the  Land  League  was  only  another 
Tenants'  Defence  Associatioc ;  if  there  were  men  will- 
ing to  act  as  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would 
act,  as  Father  Donovan  did  act,  prompted  by  feel- 
ings of  good  will  and  charity  towards  their  country- 
men at  this  time  when  distress  was  undoubtedly  pre- 
vailing, they  would  feel  only  that  they  were  doing  a 
work  of  good  in  following  the  Irish  leader.  But  those 
men  were  without  knowledge  of  what  the  League  actu- 
ally was,  and  no  communication  was  made  to  them. 
While  there  stood  in  the  crowd  of  men  many  who  would 
not  be  rebels  against  the  authority  of  Government, 
many  who  were,  perhaps,  actuated  bygood  motives,  they 
were  the  mere  outlying  fringe  of  the  body  which  was 
gathered  there.  An  ornamental  process  was  gone 
through  when  names  were  taken  down  and  open  reso- 
lutions moved,  but  what  we  have  to  look  at  is  this— 
into  whose  hands  did  the  power  of  the  Land  League 
come  ?  We  shall  see  that  even  Mr.  Pamell  had  very 
little  to  do  with  these  matters.  He  had  not  designed 
the  Land  League  ;  he  had  been  reluctantly  drawn  into 


it,  and  the  people  who  had  so  drawn  him  into  it  and 
into  line  with  the  more  active  wing  were  careful  that 
the  real  power  should  rest  with  them,  and  that  those' 
of  them  who  represented  the  executive  of  the  Land 
League  should  be  able  to  control  its  operations.  Wha 
were  these  men  ?  They  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion Fenians,  who  had'taken  this  Fenian  oath,  who  had 
been  acting  in  accordance  with  Fenian  principles. 
Substantially  the  power  rested— and  rested  alone— 
with  the  few  men  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  as. 
men  of  strong  will  and  earnest  purpose,  with  One  object 
in  view — namely,  to  use  physical  force  if  ever  it  could 
be  of  any  good.  They  did  not  do  so,  it  is  true.  Policy, 
prudence,  and  the  terms  of  the  alliance  kept  them 
back.  But  all  that  was  wanting  was  opportunity  and 
the  right  moment  for  action,  and  they  trusted  to  effect 
their  objects  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  come  to.  They,  no  doubt,  presented  to  the 
public  the  appearance  of  a  cloak,  bat  underneath 
that  cloak  were  taking  place  actions  which  they  con- 
trolled, the  acts  of  the  Land  League,  which  compelled 
people  to  submit,  not  only  to  an  abstract  reign,  but  to 
a,  government  of  terror. 

Davitt,  Eoan-,  Beennan— M.  M.  O'Sitllivan's 
Lkttbb  to  Harris. 

I  will  support  what  I  say.  Who  were  the  men 
who  took  the  work  of  this  League  ?  We  get  the 
truth  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
read.  It  is  a  letter  of  Michael  Davitt's,  undated  as 
regards  time,  but  written  from  83,  Amiens-street. 
Your  Lordships  will  have  probably  noticed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  agreement  6f  opinion  and  also  of  action 
up  to  a  certain  period  of  time  between  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  Louden  ;  they  are  both  Mayo  men,  and  you  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Louden  was  called  by  Mr.  Davitt 
alone.  The  letter  to  which  I  refer  is  the  first  of  the 
batch,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"83,  Amiens-street,  Dublin,  Monday. 
"  My  dear  Harris, — Pamell,  Louden,  and  myself 
agreed  upon  the  following  list  and  objects  last  night 
— wo  were  in  a  doubt  about  the  use  of  Power's  name 
— it  would  meet  with  opposition  in  America  ;  but 
how  to  ignore  him  in  such  a  representative  list  would 
be  impossible.  The  Home  Rulers  are  ashamed  at  the 
success  of  our  land  movement,  and  being  forced  into 
an  acceptance  of  our  platform,  they  will  of  course  en- 
deavour to  use  it  for  their  own  project.  But  with 
Pamell  acting  honestly  and  ourselves  as  a  Vigilance 
Committee  to  watch  them  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  turn  ■  the  land  movement  from  its  legitimate 
purpose. 

"  Give  me  your  opinion.  Pamell  or  Finnegan  is  to 
communicate  with  each  of  the  names  on  the  enclosed 
list  and  obtaining  their  sanction  an  appeal  to  wealthy 
Irish  Americans — and  others  to  be  then  made  by  the 
National  Land  League  for  support. 

"  Hoping  Mrs.  Harris  and  the  family  are  well, 
"  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

"  M.  Davitt. 

"  P.S. — W.   O'Brien  will  do  immense   service  by 
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bis  letters  from  the  West.  That  in  to-day's  Freeman 
is  excellent. 

"  The  strollers  are  triamphing  all  along  the  line. 
Your  old  opponent  Eobinson  has  written  to  advise  our 
Mayo  platform.  '  Constitutional  brigandage  '  is  now 
^s  term  for  landlordism," 

That  letter  was  probably  written  shortly  before  the 
meeting  of  October  21,  1879.  Then  comes  this  some- 
what more  important  letter,  written  on  January  28, 
1880,  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Land  League, 
by  Malachi  O'Sulliran,  whose  name  we  hare  fre- 
quently heard  :— 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Harris, — I  fear  very  much  I  have 
got  into  a  very  narrow-minded  set  of  men  here.  They 
are  honest  and  earnest  enough,  but  they  want  broad 
views.  In  fact,  though  they  are  flashy,  they  have 
very  little  capacity. 

"  There  is  a  little  circle — Egan,  Davitt,  Brennan, 
with  a  few  others  in  the  town — that  work  with  them- 
selves. No  person  knows  what  they  are  about,  what 
objects  they  have  in  view.  They  are  all  to  them- 
selves. I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  ring.  They 
are  furious  with  me  for  writing  that  little  letter  in 
the  Freeman.  It  would  interfere  with  their  own 
plans,  whatever  they  were  ;  but,  faith,  I  told  Brennan 
very  quietly  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  the  letter  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  answer  for  my  own  act.  There 
was  not  a  word  about  it  before  the  committee,  who 
all  thought  the  letter  a  very  proper  one,  as  far  as  I 
could  discover  from  conversation  with  some  of  them. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  tell  anyone  that  Brennan,  Davitt, 
and  Egan  were  vexed  about  it. 

"  While  I  am  willing  to  go  any  length  to  support 
the  principle  of  Irish  independence  in  its  extremest 
form,  I  am  not  going  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  little 
clique  bereft  of  judgment  or  capacity.  I  do  not  know 
what  private  object  these  men  wish  to  serve.  If  it  is 
to  return  Egan  and  a  few  others  and  ge-t  themselves 
returned  to  have  the  opportunity  of  declining  becoming 
M.P.'s,  why,  damn  them,  no  man  would  support  them 
more  earnestly  than  I  would  or  than  you  would. 
They  look  upon  both  of  us  as  being  the  very  same.  They 
cannot  move  us  one  inch  further  than  we  see  it 
judicious  to  go.  They  are  all  in  the  present  without 
an  eye  to  the  past  or  the  future,  and  so  sure  as  you 
live  I  fear  much  this  agitation  will  result  in  nothing, 
for  it  has  too  much  splashing  work,  puffing  in  news- 
papers, mob  oratory,  parade,  work  which  schoolboys 
would  do  just  as  well  if  not  better,  and  no 
practical  organization.  Do  you  see  in  America 
bow  Farcell  has  gone  on  the  lines  of  your  letter 
to  Kickham  in  the  Irishman  long  ago  ?  They  throw 
the  whole  credit  of  whatever  is  done  on  Devoy, 
Davitt,  and  Parnell " 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  in  this 
letter  to  which  I  need  refer.  The  point  is,  that 
at  this  time,  according  to  one  who  was  one  of  the 
assistant  secretaries  of  the  League,  the  persons  who 
were  really  and  truly  acting  in  charge  of  the  Land 
League  were  the  three  persons — Egan,  Brennan,  and 
Davitt, 

Now  we  come  to  those  who  were  to  appear  in  pub- 
lie.  There  appeared  on  the  executive,  of  course,  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  with  him   was  Mr,  Biggar,    There  was 


also  Mr.  W.  H.  O'Sullivan,  a  gentleman  who  is  new 
dead,  but  who,  when  a  member  of  Parliament,  was 
viewed  with  considerable  respect  by  those  who  knew 
him. 

The  President. — I  am  under  the  impression  that  I 
have  seen  him  before  me  as  counsel. 

Sib  H.  Jambs.— No,  my  Lord  ;  that  would  be  Mr, 
A.  M.  Sullivan.  Mr.  W.  H.  O'Sullivan  was  mem- 
ber for  Limerick  county.  Then  we  come  on  the 
list  to  the  real  actors— Egan,  Kettle,  Davitt, 
and  Thomas  Brennan.  Now  we  shall  see,  this 
being  the  executive  government,  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell, as  he  tells  us,  interfered  very  little  with  the 
affairs  of  the  League.  I  shall  have  to  show  how  he 
says  he  relied  upon  Mr.  Egan  for  advice  as  to 
organizers  and  as  to  other  matters  too.  His 
Parliamentary  duties  kept  him  away.  Then,  my 
Lords,  we  come  to  Mr.  Biggar,  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  knew  nothing  about  the  affairs 
of  the  League.  I  have  always  regarded  Mr.  Biggar  as 
a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  retentive — very  re- 
tentive— memory  ;  but  when  he  was  cross-examined  by 
me  as  to  relevant  and  pertinent  matters  of  the  League 
Mr.  Biggar  told  me  either  that  he  did  not  remember 
or  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  them.  Since 
the  year  1820  I  should  say  there  never  was  a  witness 
who  said  he  did  not  know  as  many  times  as  Mr. 
Biggar  said  so  in  his  cross-examination.  I  find  on 
looking  back  that  Mr.  Biggar  informed  us  exactly  144 
times  that  he  did  not  know  or  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber the  most  important  matters.  (Laughter.)  I  will 
assume  that  Mr.  Biggar,  although  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  League,  and  although  large  sums  of  money  were 
placed  under  his  control,  either  from  a  natural  in- 
dolence of  disposition  (which  no  one  .  had  ever  yet 
discovered)  6r  from  some  other  particular  motive,  did 
not  interest  himself  in  controlling  any  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  League.  I  cannot  tell  how  far  the 
same  observation  applies  to  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  bul 
certainly  wo  find  no  record  of  his  interference  ;  and 
Mr.  Kettle  appears  to  have  acted  at  times  but 
sparingly. 

The  Fenian  Tkiumvikate. 

There  remain,  then,  my  Lords,  the  triumvirate  who 
ruled  the  League,  and  in  them  we  have  to  deal  with 
three  men  who  were  acting  as  they  liked — namely, 
Patrick  Egan,  Michael  Davitt,  and  Thomas  Brennan, 
They  were  three  Fenians,  joining  the  League,  or 
creating  the  League,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  Fenian  policy  and  carrying  out  the  Fenian 
views;  and  we  shall  see  that  all  that  could  either  con- 
trol the  branches  or  influence  the  action  of  the  League 
sprang  from  this  central  body.  They  were  men  with 
common  objects,  with  a  common  land  of  their  birth — 
the  county  of  Mayo— belonging  to  this  Fenian  organi- 
zation and  creating  this  alliance  with  the  express  re- 
servation that  the  independent  action  of  the 
Nationalists  that  joined  them  should  be  re- 
tained.   We    shall    see,  my   Lords,    that  the    action 
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oi  the  Land  League  had  but  little  to  do  with 
the  open  programme  disclosed  on  the  platform  on 
October  21,  1879.  It  had,  I  fancy,  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  that  first  and  intense  article  of  Mr, 
Davitt's  faith — the  unsettlement  of  Ireland.  "Keep 
Ireland  in  unsettlement  and  we  succeed."  They 
were  not  to  work  by  broad  and  general  political 
iction.  That  was  not  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Davitt.  His 
neaning  was  to  keep  every  hamlet  and  every  house  in 
a  state  of  unsettlement.  No  mau  was  to  live  in  a 
state  of  contentment,  in  a  state  of  security,  in  the 
certainty  that  the  safety  of  himself  and  of  those 
belonging  to  him  would  be  maintained.  It  was  an  un- 
settlement not  moving  to  great  deeds  and  causing  the 
upheaval  of  the  nation.  It  was  aa  unsettlement  which 
rendered  every  man's  rest  by  day  and  by  night  dis- 
turbed and  unsafe.  Those  were  the  men  who  declared 
their  policy  and  accepted  their  faith  from  the  Fenian 
organization  and  combination,  and  to  them  Mr, 
Parnell  confided  the  interests  of  the  Land  League — 
which  may  have  been  but  little — and  at  the  same 
time,  unfortunately,  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Those  were  the  men 
who  appeared  at  the  first  great  meeting,  and  that 
public  meeticg,  while  it  may  have  marked  a  great 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  men,  was  merely  a  proof  that 
Mr.  Davitt  was  right  when  he  said  that,  Mr.  Parnell 
having  joined,  the  prominent  Nationalists  had  all  ac- 
cepted the  programme  of  trying  to  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  landlordism  in  Ireland. 

Well,  my  Lords,  the  Land  League  had,  of  course,  to 
get  to  work.  It  got  to  work,  and  three  men  only 
were  the  active  agents  in  carrying  on  its  operations  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  establish  this  a  little  more 
strongly  by  a  few  further  references,  Yonr  Lordships 
will  find  that  we  have  in  evidence  statements  made, 
again  by  Mr.  Matthew  Hams,  beating  strongly  on  this 
question.  He  was  asked  as  to  what  was  going  on  in 
1880,  and  his  attention  was  called  again  to  that  letter 
of  O'Sullivan's,  in  which  it  is  said  : — 

"  Again,  the  members  of  the  League  should  be 
there  and  take  their  audience  with  them  if  they  were 
able.  They  should  take  every  platform  in  the 
country,  and  not  be  sticking  to  the  meetings  they 
organize  themselves  and  for  themselves.  But  after 
you  strip  the  League  of  its  shell  you  find  only  Davitt, 
Egau,  and  Breunan." 
The  question  was  put  to  him  : — 

"  I  presume  at  that  time  active  operations  were 
going  on  ? — Yes. 

"  That  is  the  date  I  want  to  fix,  January,  1880  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Davitt  and  Brennan  and  Egan 
were  three  most  active  men.  I  say  that  I  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  laying  the  foundation  prior  to  that  ;  but 
had  it  not  been  for  Michael  Davitt's  great  energy  and 
ability,  and  the  way  he  worked  the  movement  with 
Brennan  and  Egan,  it  would  have  fallen  through,  I 
believe." 

I  think,  my  Lords,  the  better  course  would  bo  tor  me 
now  to  state  very  briefly  who  afterwards  took  part  in 
the  action  of  the  League,  In  the  first  place,  of  course. 


there  were  frequent  changes  in  the  ofiicers  of  the 
League.  The  operation  of  what  has  been  termed 
Mr.  Forster's  Act — the  Crimes  Act  of  1881 — caused 
many  of  the  prominent  Fenians,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  many  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Laud  League,  to  be  arrested.  As  your  Lordships  are 
aware,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr,  Parnell 
£imself  were  arrested.  We  therefore  have  a  shifting 
organization  from  that  cause  and  from  many  other 
causes.  But  we  can  trace  out  a  great  many  of  the  men 
employed  in  organizing  and  governing  the  Land  League. 
My  learned  friend  Sir  C,  Kussell  was  nnder  the  impres- 
sion that  there  were  no  organizers  until  the  Disturbance 
Bill  of  1880  was  rejected,  and  that  the  organizers  com- 
menced from  that  time.  That  is  not  quite  correct. 
No  doubt  they  were  added  to  at  that  time,  but  organi- 
zation had  been  going  on  previously,  I  will  endeavour 
to  avoid  as  much  detail  as  I  can,  but  I  must  give  your 
Lordships  one  or  two  references.  We  find  that  John 
Walsh  was  at  work  from  a  letter  dated  May  22,  1880, 
from  Brennan  to  Mr,  Harris,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a 
small  sum  he  i$  sending  to  Mr,  Harris,  and  says,  "  I 
will  have  the  matter  carried  through  some  day  next 
week.  You  will  require  organizers  in  order  properly 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League,  John  Walsh  is 
doing  Connaught, "  That,  I  suppose,  is  John  Walsh  of 
Balla,  and  we  may  take  it  that  he  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  Fenian,  Then  there  is  a  letter  dated  April  4, 
1880,  from  Mr.  Dillon  to  Mr.  Harris,  which  shows  th.%t 
Mr.  Dillon  had  been  at  work  at  that  time.  He  says,  "  I 
have  received  your  letter  of  April  2,  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  state  of  Mayo  requires  serious  considera- 
tion. I  find,  however,  that  it  will  take  an  organizer 
of  great  skill  and  judgment  to  do  any  good  there,  and 
as  yet  I  have  no  such  man  at  my  command  that  I  can 
spare  for  work  in  Mayo,  unless  you  think  you  could 
undertake  it  yourself,"  Then  at  a  later  time  we  find 
Mr.  Boyton  at  work.  I  think  we  may  take  it  that 
Mr.  Boyton  was  not  a  Fenian.  Sheridan,  who  spoke 
in  Mayo,  was  clearly  a  Fenian.  Apart  from  Boyton 
we  get  John  Walsh,  Sheridan,  Matthew  Harris, 
and  Mr.  O'Kelly,  who  all  belonged  to  the  Fenian 
body.  We  get  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough,  as  an  or- 
ganizer, and  be  also  was  a  Fenian.  Then  as  to 
the  secretaries,  they  were  at  first  Mr.  Davitt, 
Brennan,  and  Kettle.  There  is  no  proof  aa  to  whether 
Kettle  was  a  Fenian  or  not,  but  Mr.  Davitt  and  Bren- 
nan have  both  been  proved  to  be  Fenians.  Then  there 
are  the  treasurers,  Mr.  Biggar,  who  bad  been  a  Fenian, 
Egan,  and  O'SuUivan.  At  a  later  time  we  come  to 
the  acting  executive,  and  we  have  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr. 
Davitt,  Egan,  Brennan,  and  Kettle,  the  majority  of 
them  being  Fenians,  the  three  moving  spirits  to 
whom  O'Sullivan  refers  being  of  course  Davitt,  Egan, 
and  Brennan.  In  later  times  we  have  in  the  executive 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. Brennan,  acting  for  a  short  time  before 
the  suppression  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 
giving  an  account  of  the  action  he  took  immediately 
before  the  suppressien.  Also  acting  just  before  the 
Euppression,    we    have    Egan,    Brennan,  T,  D.  SuUi- 
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van,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Dr. 
Kency,  and  Arthur  O'Connor.  These,  I  think,  repre- 
sent the  whole  executive  of  the  Land  League,  and 
though  there  are  amongst  them  of  course  names  well- 
known  to  us  in  public  life,  the  three  men  who  brought 
the  Land  League  into  existence,  who  are  answerable  for 
its  inner  motives,  its  avowed  programme,  and  its  action 
are  the  three  men  whose  conduct  I  shall  have  to  trace — 
namely,  Michael  Davitt,  Patrick  Egan,  and  Thomas 
Brennan. 

The  Court  at  this  point  adjourned,  it  being  nearly 
4  o'clock. 

TUESDAY,     NOVEMBEB    6. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  119th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Koyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench 
at   half-past  10. 

Real  Object  Poliiical.— Datitt,    Dkvoy,    and 
THE  Mayo  Fenians. 

SlE  H.  James  rose  to  resume  his  address.  He  said  : 
— My  Lords,  in  continuation  of  the  proposition  I  was 
submitting  to  you  on  Friday,  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
Land  League,  disclosed  by  its  promoters  before  its 
more  formal  incorporation,  I  desire  still  further  to 
draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Davitt  : — 

"  Did  you  in  that  visit  to  Mayo,  in  January  and 
February,  1879,  which  is  the  date  I  suggest  to  you, 
see  at  various  places  local  members  of  the  I.R.B. 
with  a  view  to  enlisting  them  in  the  Land  League 
movement,  or  of  the  local  branches,  or  of  the  Jocal 
members  of  the  I.R.B.  ? — It';is  very  likely  I  sought 
out  the  local  leaders  of  the  extreme  organization  in 
Mayo  to  explain  the  land  agitation  to  them. 

"  How  did  you  get  the  names? — Well,  the  ex- 
tremists had  confidence  in  me  at  that  time  and  came 
to  me  ;  whenever  I  went  to  Ireland  they  came  and 
introduced  themselves  to  me. 

"  I  gather  you  looked  for  them  ;  your  words  wer6 
yon  '  sought  them  out  '  ? — It  is  very  possible  I  did. 

"  How  did  you  get  their  names  ?— I  might  have  got 
their  names  from  the  county  centre." 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  at  this  time  Mr. 
Davitt  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  as  he  did  not  formally 
separate  from  that  body  until  the  month  of  May, 1880. 
And  here,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  immaterial  to  notice 
that  about  this  time  John  Devoy  was  paying  visits  to 
the  same  people  in  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Davitt' s 
evidence  on  that  point  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Did  it  come'  to  your  knowledge  on  any  of  those 
visits  from  any  of  those  people  that  John  Devoy  had 
been  there  too  ? — I  think  he  had  visited  Mayo. 

"  Before  you  were  there  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  after 
I  first  went  to  Mayo.  I  think  it  was  during  the  time 
he  was  in  Ireland. 

"  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  course  of 
going  about,  that  J.  W.  Walsh  was  going  about  in 
iMayo  in  1879,  and  that  Devoy  had  paid  visits  round 
the  country  ?— Ob.  Devoy  told  me  that  he  bad  been  to 
Uayo. 


"  Did  you  also  learn  it  from  the  Fenian  or  I.R.B. 
local  leaders  down  there  ? — I  learnt  in  Claremorris 
that  he  had  visited  that  town. 

"  Did  Mr.  Devoy  tell  you  what  he  had  visited  these 
districts  for  ? — No,  but  I  knew  what  he  went  down 
there  for. 

"  What  was  it  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that 
question  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Davitt,  can  you  suggest  any  other 
reason, except  to  go  round  and  enlist  the  local  leaders' 
of  the  Fenians  ?— Possibly  that  was  it. 

"  Now,  did  you  not  explain  to  these  Fenians  you 
saw  between  the  meetings,  the  members  of  thel.R.B., 
that  ynu  were  promoting  this  movement  with  a  view 
to  national  independence  ?--It  is  possible,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it. 

"  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  do  it 
repeatedly  ? — No  ;  this  is  what  I  will  undertake  to 
say.  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  Ireland  and  in 
America  that  in  my  belief  the  land  movement,  which 
originated  in  Irishtown,  would  not  be  an  injury  to 
the  cause  of  national  independence.  That  is  the  way 
I  put  it." 

Then  it  seems,  my  Lords,  from  all  that  evidence,  that 
during  that  time  Mr.  Davitt  was  engaged  in  canvass- 
ing the  local,  leaders  in  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  the  Conne- 
mara  part  of  Galway,  as  appears  from  the  following 
question  and  answer: — "What  were  the  three  counties 
you  said  you  visited  principally  in  the  early  part  of 
1879  ? — Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Galway— the  Connemara 
part  of  Galway." 

Mb.  Paenbll's  Westpokt  Speech. 

I  think  now,  my  Lords,  that  the  only  other  matter  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  previous  to  dealing  with 
the  avowed  objects  of  the  Land  League,  is  the  eha' 
racter  of  Mr.  Parnell' s  speech  delivered  at  Westport. 
I  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Davilt's  speech  de- 
livered in  Mr.  Parnell's  presence.  The  important 
part  of  that  speech  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  says  : — 

"  I  should  be  deceiving  you  if  I  told  you  that  there 
was  any  use  in  relying  upon  the  exertions  of  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  in  your  behalf.  I  think  that 
if  your  members  were  determined  and  resolute  they 
could  help  you,  but  I  am  afraid  they  won't.  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  wrong,  and  that  you  may  rely  upon  the 
constitutional  action  of  your  Parliamentary  represen- 
tatives in  this  the  Sore  time  of  your  need  and  trial, 
but  above  all  things  remember  that  God  helps  him  who 
helps  himself,  and  that  by  showing  such  a  public  spirit 
as  you  have  shown  here  to-day,  by  coming  in  your 
thousands  in  the  face  of  every  difiBoulty,  you  will  do 
more  to  show  the  landlords  the  necessity  of  dealing 
justly  with  you  than  if  you  had  150  Irish  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
for  a  moment  to  refer  to  the  great  question  of  self" 
goverment  for  Ireland.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
many  men  have  said  that  this  struggling  for  conceS" 
sions  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  demoralizing  thing. 
Now,  I  am  as  confident  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence 
that  it  you  had  men  of  determination,  of  some  sort  of 
courage  and  energy,  representing  you,  that  you  could 
obtain  concessions.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  them  of 
such  importance  and  amount  as  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
demoralized  by  tbem  ;    and  also    there  is  really  no 
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reason  why  we  should  permit  ourselves  to  be  de- 
moralized by  the  greatest  concession  of  all.  If  you 
obtain  concessions  on  right  principles,  such  as  the 
Irish  Church  Act  and  the  Land  Act,  you  run  no  risk  of 
demoralizing  yourselvfes.  I  have  always  noticed  that 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between  different  classes 
has  ^  increased  their  self-respect  and  increased  the 
spirit  of  nationality  amongst  our  people.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  nothing  would  more  effectually  promote 
the  cause  of  self-government  for  Ireland  than  the 
breaking  down  of  those  barriers  between  different 
classes.  Nothing  would  be  more  effectual  for  that 
than  the  obtaining  of  a  good  Land  Bill— the  planting 
of  the  people  in  the  soil.  If  we  had  the  farmers  of 
Ireland  the  owners  of  the  soil  to-morrow,  we  would 
not  be  long  without  gettiig  an  Irish  Parliament.  I 
don't  intend  to  be  demoralized  myself  by  anyconcessions. 
While  we  are  getting  a  concession  we  may  show  the 
Government  a  little  consideration  for  the  time  being, 
and  give  them  a  quid  pro  quo  ;  but  after  that  the 
bargain  ceases,  and  when  we  have  returned  them  a 
fitting  return  for  what  we  have  got  we  are  quits  again, 
and  are  free  to  use  such  measiu:es  as  may  be  necessary 
according  to  the  times  and  according  to  the  circum- 
stauces.  You  have  a  great  country  to  struggle  for— a 
great  country  before  you.  -  It  is  worth  a  little  exer- 
tion on  your  part— it  is  worth  a  little  time.  Do  your 
best,  and  your  country  will  thank  you  for  it,  and  jour 
children  hereafter." 

From  this  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  until  the  very  time  the  Land  League  was 
formed,  the  leaders  were  urging  the  people  to  support 
the  Land  movement  not  upon>the  ground  that  the  distress 
would  be  relieved  by  so  doing,  but  upon  the  ground 
that  the  movement  was  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
political  object,  the  final  object— namely,  national 
independence. 

The  League  Etjles.  "  Traitoes." 
We  now  have  to  deal,  my  Lords,  with  proceedings 
that  took  place  on  the  formation  of  the  Land  League, 
on  October  21,  1879.  There  has  been— at  least  I  think 
so — a  little  confusion  with  respect  to  the  documents 
placed  before  your  Lordships  on  the  part  of  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Russell.  We  have  those  documents 
conveniently  set  out,  I  think,  in  my  learned  friend's 
speech.  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
certain  resolutions  that  were  passed, and  the  rules  that 
were  put  in  by  my  learned  friend.  The  fact  is,  I  think, 
that  in  the  first  instance  no  rules  whatever  were  framed. 
My  learned  friend,  I  think,  falls  into  an  error  as  to  date 
on  this  point.  After  having  read  the  resolutions  and 
the  address  issued  at  the  same  time,  toy  learned 
friend  says,  "  I  have  to  read  in  that  connexion  the 
rules  which  were  at  that  time  formulated,"  conveying 
the  impression  that  they  were  formulated  either  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  or  at  a  time  immediately 
after  the  meeting.  Now,  my  Lords,  the  fact  is  that 
the  rules  which  were  then  put  in  did  not  appear  any- 
where until  November  27,  1880,  when  they  appeared 
ini  the  Nation  newspaper.  They  were  put  in,  you 
will  find,  and  read  from  the  Nation  of  November 
27,  1880,  so  that  a  period  of  more  than  12  months 
elapsed  without  any  formal  rules  or  any  rule  being  pub- 
lished to  guide  the  branches  of  the  League.    There  is 


no  doubt  a  document, which  is  set  out  in  the  evidence, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  Nation  of  January  3,1880  ; 
and  I  presume  that  a  meeting  had  taken  place  a  very 
few  days  before,  I  think  on  December  30,  1879  ;  but 
still  we  have  it  that  from  October  21  to  December  3*0, 
at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  no  constitution  was  laid 
down  tor  the  Land  League.  But  on  January  3,  1880, 
the  document  which  is  now  before  you  was  published, 
and  to  that  I  must  call  your  Lordships'  attention.  It 
appears  that  a  report  of  the  distress  at  that  time  exist- 
ing in  the  West  of  Ireland  was  handed  in  to  Mr.Davitt, 
Then  there  was  a  motion  as  to  the  urgency  of  relief, 
and  then  comes  this  document  :— "  Various  applica- 
tions having  been  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  England  and  Scotland  for  rules  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  Land  League, 
the  following  suggestions  on  organization  were  sub- 
mitted and  adopted  pending  the  preparation  and  issuing 
of  rules  for  the  proper  manageijjent  of  such  bodies." 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  my  Lords,  that  from  this  date, 
December  30,  1879,  until  the  time  when  tne  rules  did 
appear,  namely,  November  27,  1880,  there  was  no 
constitution  published-.  Then  the  document  proceeds 
to  state  that  : — 

"  A  branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  formed 
in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  or  at  least  in  every 
barony,  with  sub- branches  of  tenants'  clubs  upon 
every  large  estate,  if  possible.  Land  clubs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Land  League,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  it  in  its  labours  to  emancipate  the 
Irish  tenant^  farmers  from  landlordism,  should  bo 
formed  in  towns  and  cities  in  Ireland,  as  also  in  the 
centres  of  Irish  population  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  America.  The  tenant  farmer  of  a  parish  or  barony 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  question 
should  convene  a  meeting  in  some  central  place  and 
proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  Wherever  a  public  meeting  in  connexion 
with  the  agitation  for  reduction  of  rents  and 
change  of  land  system  has  been  or  is  held,  a  local 
branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  formed." 
Then,  my  Lords,  there  are  detailed  statements  as  to 
members  and  qualifications  of  members,  and  then  we 
"come  to  this  statement  : — 

"  The  funds  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land 
League  should  be  used  for  defending  such  of  its 
members  as  might  have  to  resist  rack-renting, 
arbitrary  disturbance  by  landlord,  or  any  unjust 
action  in  connexion  with  a  tenant's  holding, 
for  which  public  opinion  should  be  evoked,  or  com- 
pensation claimed  under  the  provisions  for  that  pur- 
pose set  forth  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  Local 
branches  voting  a  percentage  of  their  funds  to  the 
National  Land  League  could  claim  its  assistance  in 
defending  such  actions  as  the  foregoing,  when  resolved 
upon  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  farmer  member 
sought  to  be  wronged  or  injured  by  his  landlord  or 
agent." 

Your  Lordships  will  note  that  that  is  the  only  reference 
to  an  expenditure  of  the  funds  in  any  way  in  connexion 
with  legal  proceedings.  That  rule,  of  course,  deals  with 
any  dispute  of  an  agrarian  character  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  there  is  not  one  word  as  to  expenditure  in 
connexion  with  the  defence  of  prisoners  charged  wltb 
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crime,  and  I  think  your  Lordships  will  find  there  uever 
has  been.  Anything  that  was  done  in  that  respect  was 
done  outside  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League. 
Then  the  next  paragraph  appears  to  deal  with  the  case 
of  a  special  levy  to  meet  tlie  necessary  expenses,  and 
now    I  have   to   call  attention  to  this  : — 

"  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent  should  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  branch  of  the  Laud 
League.  Anymember  of  a  branch  association  bidding  for 
or  occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non- 
member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land 
which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered 
on  grounds  of  excessive  rent  or  upon  a  refusal 
of  a  fair  reduction  of  rack-rent,  shall  be  ex- 
pelled the  branch  for  such  action,  and  should  bo 
looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of 
his  fellow  tenau-farmers  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country.'* 

I  wish  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  deal  with  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  traitor, "  and  to  attach  the  proper  signi- 
Gcaucetoit  when  used  in  this  document,  and  in  others 
too. 

"  No  man  assisting  to  serve  process  ot  ejectment  or 
taking  part  in  an  eviction,  or  purchasing  stock  or 
produce  seized  lor  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent,  to  be 
allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or  association  ; 
any  member  of  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  acts  to  be  at  once  expelled  and  denounced 
for  his  action." 
Then  your  Lordships  will  see  lower  down  : — 

,  "  The  particular  organization  of  such  clubs  could 
eitncr  be  left  to  opinions  oh  same  prevailing  at  initia- 
tory meetings  or  be  based  on  that  laid  down  for  branches 
of  the  Laud  League,  which  requires  a  managing  com- 
mittee of  seven,  including  a  president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary." 

So  far,  therefore,  I  think  we  have  the  history  of  the 
only  document  that  could  in  any  way  be  said  to  formu- 
late a  constitution  for  the  Land  League,  until  we  come 
to  the  formal  resolutions  issued  on  November  27,  1880, 
which  are  rules  as  to  the  machinery  to  be  employed 
and  which  were  issued  to  t^ach  branch.  Of  these  rules 
Nos.  9  and  10  carry  out  the  views  expressed  in  the 
resolution,  namely  : — 

(9)  "  That  no  one  taking  »  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust 
rent  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any 
branch  of  the  Laud  League."  (10)  "  That  any 
member  of  a  branch  bidding  for  or  occupying 
a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-member 
has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land  which 
a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered 
on  grounds  of  exceasive  rent,  or  upon  a  refusal 
of  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled 
the   branch  for   such  action," 

Your  Lordships  will  see  that  there  is  not  one 
word  there  about  the  traitor.  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  that  matter.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  rule 
you  would  not  have  that  expressed,  but,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  previous  document  was  issued 
as  a  sort  of  ad  interim  document.  Of  course  that 
document  would  bo  read  in  with  those  rules  .  by 
the  managers  of   the    branches,  and  in  that  way  every 


man  who  took  a  farm  from  which  a  person  had 
been  evicted  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  traitor,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  word  held  by  those  to  whom 
the  document  was  addressed. 

My  Lords,  my  learned  friend  in  his  speech,  having 
read  these  two  documeots  and  also  two  others,  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  grave  scandal  that  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  had  not  been  previously  called  to 
these  documents,  and  in  that  respect  attacked  the 
conduct  of  this  case  by*  my  learned  friend  the  At- 
tor.iey-General.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  here  to 
defend  my  learned  friend  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  them  in  connexion 
with  this  case.  We  all  know  that  they  have  been 
attacked  and  that  the  Attorney-General  especially  has 
been  attacked  must  be  known  to  your  Lordships.  As 
far  as  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Eussell  is  cou- 
cerned,  he  put  forward  us  an  instance  of  what  he 
called  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  this  case  had 
been  conducted,  the  non-production  of  documents 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bad  been  produced  and  read 
at  length— a  fuct  which  no' doubt  escafed  my  learned 
friend's  memory.  That  attack  stands  prominently  for- 
ward on  account  of  its  contrast,  as  regards  the  severity 
of  its  tone,  to  the  moderate  language  used  by  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General.  I  say,  for  one, 
that  as  to  the  other  attacks,  made  especially  upon  my 
learned  colleague — attacks  made  outside  this  Court, 
made  behind  his  back^  made  often  in  terms  in- 
tended to  mislead — it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
me  to  notice  them  here.  I  do  not  think  your  Lord- 
ships would  wish  me  to  do  so.  All  I  desire  to  say 
here  is  that  my  silence  is  regulated  by  what  I 
feel  to  be  due  to  your  Lordships,  who  are  holding 
this  inquiry.  And  while  I  can  do  no  more  now 
than  make  my  protest  against  these  outside  attacks, 
so  far  as  those  made,  with  or  without  offence, 
inside  this  Court  are  concerned  I  shall  endeavour  to 
meet  them.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Kussell 
commented  severely  on  the  "grave  scandal"  of  keeping 
documents  back  which  had  been  read  !»  extenso  by  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General,  and  he  also  com- 
plained of  the  non-production  of  four  other  documents 
— namely,  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  race,  an  appeal  to 
the  farmers  of  Ireland,  an  appeal  to  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Ulster,  and  a  programme  of  Parliamentary  reform. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  would  say,  iu  the  first  place,  that 
these  documents  have  not  been  proved,  though  I  only 
mention  that  fact  for  this  reason, that  while  my  learned 
friend  made  this  very  grave  attack  on  the  conduct  of 
this  case,  as  if  there  had  been  a  desire  on  our  part  to 
keep  back  information  from  your  Lordships,  up  to  this 
moment  you  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  know, 
the  circumstances  in  which  these  documents  were 
published.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  instructed  thai 
up  to  this  moment  they  have  not  come  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  representing  The  Times.  Even  if  they  had 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  counsel,  who  have  had 
placed  upon  them  the  responsible  duty  of  determining 
from  the  mass  of  information  in  their  possession  what 
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to  place  before  the  Court,  woald,  with  the  exception 
of  one  sentence,  have  found  anything  in  those  docu- 
ments that  would  have  thrown  any  light  on  this  in- 
quiry. Suppose,  my  Lords,  we  had  produced  and  read 
those  documents,  we  should  have  had  counsel  for  the 
respondents,  we  should  have  had  the  public  and  the 
rather  severe  critics  of  newspapers  that  differ  from 
our  views  complaining,  and  possibly  we  should  have  had 
your  Lordships  asking  for  what  purpose  were  these 
documents  read  and  how  do  they  throw  any  light  on 
the  inquiry? 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  of  these  documents  to  which 
we  should  have  called  attention  it  we  had  had  it  in 
our  possession,  and  that  is  the  document  addressed  to 
the  farmers  of  Ireland,  which  commences  thus  :  — 

"  Having  addressed  the  exiled  of  our  race  in  behalf 
of  the  movement  which  has  been  initiated  for  the 
redress  of  the  land  evils  of  our  country,  we  now 
venture  to  appeal  to  you  for  practical  assistance 
in  the  efforts  we  are  making  towards  securing 
the  soil'  of  Ireland  for  those  who  cultivate  it. 
No  more  favourable  opportunity  has  presented  itself 
to  our  people  for  the  settlement  of  a  momentous 
national  question  than  that  which  is  now  offered  by 
circumstances  the  most  propitious  for  a  radical  reform, 
existing  in  conjunction  with  an  extraordinary,  popular 
agitation  demanding  the  justice  of  its  concession.  The 
first  industry  of  our  people  is  paralyzed,  foreign  com- 
petit'on  has  supplemented  the  disastrous  cEects  of  bad 
harvests,  and  produced  a  crisis  which  renders  it  almost 
impossible  for  farmers  to  meet  their  rental  obliga- 
tions. Agitation  has  had  to  be  evoked  to  demand 
redaction  of  rents  which  could  not  be  paid.  The 
price  of.  land  has  also  fallen  in  consequence  of  the 
lowering  of  farm  produce  and  the  stand  which  the 
farming  classes  have  been  compelled  to  make  for  re- 
duced rents.  Both  will  be  continued  to  be  lowered 
until  rents  are  brought  to  a  proper  level  and  land  to 
its  fair  value.  Will  the  people  of  Ireland  lay  a  firm 
hold  of  this  land  question  at  the  tide  that  is  now 
approaching,  and  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
peasant  proprietary,  and  thus  insure  for  our  country 
that  prosperity  and  contentment  which  a  free  soil  has 
produced  in  countries  where  landlordism  has  been 
abolished." 

That  discloses,  I  think,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Davitt. 
It  wa.j  not  at  this  time  that  this  movement  was 
reduced  to  the  level,  and  I  hope  I  did  not  express  it 
in  inapt  terms  when  I  said  almost  to  the  level  of  an 
institution  or  a  soup  kitchen,  to  which  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Kussell  reduced  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  my  Lords,  that  it  was  not  the  distress 
of  the  farmers  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  in  view,  but  the 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  and  the  abolition 
of  landlordism,  leading  to  national  independence. 
This  was  the  end  for  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  Mr. 
Davitt  was  striving,  and  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
step  in  that  direction  was  the  bad  harvest  and  foreign 
competition,  producing  a  state  of  discontent  among 
the  farmers.  Mr.  Davitt,  believing  that  selfishness 
was  the  mainspring  of  all  human  action,  appealed  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  political  movement. 
Of   the    four   documents,   in    respect     of    which  my 


learned  friend  has  thought  Qt  to  prefer  charges  against 
his  colleagues  at  the  Bar,  and  more  frequently  against 
those  who  have  instructed  them,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
ope  which  throws  any  light  upon  this  inquiry  but  the 
one  I  have  read. 

The  Public  Pkogeamme  a  Sham. 

I  wish  now  to  show  your  Lordships  that  the 
documents  which  my  learned  friend  has  insisted 
are  the  only  guiding  documents  to  be  regarded  in 
this  inquiry,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter.  If  your  Lordships  were  con- 
vinced that  the  resolutions  which  have  been  referred 
to  contained  the  only  objects  the  promoters  of  the 
Land  League,  had  in  view,  and  if  you  believed 
that  they  contained  all  it  was  intended  should  be 
achieved  by  the  League,  then  you  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  as  to  the  constitutional  character  of 
Leagueisra.  But,  it  is  now  admitted  that  these  docu- 
ments were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  It 
is  proved  that  those  documents  did  not  contain  the 
objects  of  those  who  formed  the  Land  League  ;  that 
they  did  not  contain  the  objects  which  the  Land 
League  had  to  accomplish,  and  did  endeavour  to  carry 
out.  It  has  been  proved-that  the  reason  for  that  con- 
cealment, or  rather  for  that  non-statement,  was  a 
political  reason.  It  was  to  strengthen  the  numerical 
force  that  had  to  be  brought  into  action — it  was  to 
carry  out  the  New  Departure,  this  new  alliance  of 
men  acting  within  one  commcyi  army,  but  with  different 
commanders,  and  with  independent  action.  It  was 
because  that  force  would  have  been  scattered  if  the 
truth  had  been  told — that  these  documents  were  framed 
as  they  have  been  framed,  so  that  only  the  mere 
skeleton  and  not  the  substance  of  the  objects  and  tims 
of  the  League  wasplaced  before  the  public.  From  many 
points  of  view,  this  is  a  most  material  aspect  of  this 
case.  It  disposes  of  my  friend's  argument  that  in 
trying  the  men  he  represents  for  conspiracy  you  can 
deal  only  with  the  avowed  objects,  with  tho  opetj 
declarations  of  the  combination  into  which  such  per- 
sons entered.  Of  course,  if  those  who  were  so  charged 
had  no  information  given  them  but  what  appeared  in 
the  constitution  and  the  objects  made  public,  then  mj 
friend's  argument  would  be  well  founded  ;  but  if  both 
leader  and  followers  alike  knew  that  this  statement 
to  the  public  was  a  sham  and  a  pretence  in  order  to 
propitiate  timid  land  reformers,  in  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  acting  constitutionally  and  legally,  in 
order  not  to  disclose  the  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
means  which  were  used,  then,  what  becomes  of  Sir  C, 
Russell's  argument  ? 

What  we  have  to  inquire  is,  What  was  the  real 
constitution  and  what  were  the  real  objects  of 
the  combination,  what  were  the  means  by  which 
they  were  carried  into  eifect  ?  On  this  point  I  will 
refer  your  Lord.«hips  to  a  portion  of  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Davitt  wrot«  on  May  21,  1884,  to  the  New  York 
World  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Sullivan.  He 
says  : — 

"  The  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  cabled  dis- 
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sented  from  the  proposals  contained  in  these  resolu- 
tions— which  subsequently  became  known  as  the 
"  New  Departure  " — but  had  them  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  replied  to  them 
or  brought  theiu  before  his  colleagues  (the  then 
obstructionists)  for  any  discussion  or  action  what- 
ever. The  principle  upon  which  the  land  League  was 
founded  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  for  dispute 
and  difference  of  opinion ;  and  the  '  programme  ' 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons  named  and  em- 
bodied in  resolutions  of  the  conference  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1879  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise  any 
demand  for  self-government),  cannot  be  credited  with 
containing  the  whole  '  principle  '  upon  which  the 
Land  League  was  founded.  The  organizers  of  the 
conference  had  to  consider  the  advisability  of  fram- 
ing such  a  programme  as  would  not  '  scare  '  any  timid 
land  reformer  away  frqm  the  projected  movement, 
and  it  was  further  considered  necessary  to  render  it 
eminently  constitutional,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
legal  protection  against  the  Castle  and  to  enable 
members  of  Parliament  to  defend  it  within  the  House 
of  Commons.  What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Land  League  was  founded  ?  I  maintain 
that  it  was  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish  land- 
lordism, first,  as  the  system  which  was  responsible 
for  the  poverty  and  periodical  famines  which  have 
decimated  Ireland,  and,  secondly,  because  land- 
lordism was  a  British  garrison, which  barred  the  way  to 
Qational independence." 

I  maintain  that  the  object  of  the  League,  as  shown  by 
that  letter, was  the  complete  destruction  of  landlordism 
to  pave  the  way  for  national  independence.  This,  like 
other  of  Mr.  Davitt's  declarations,  was  frank  and 
open.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal  had 
happened  between  October,  1879,  when  the  Land 
League  was  founded,  and  May,  1884.  The  Land 
League  had  ceased  to  exist ;  no  one  was  in  fear  of  the 
consequences  ;  it  was  thought  that  no  evil  could 
come  from  a  declaration  like  this  ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  truth  was  told.  In  1884  we  are  frankly  told 
that  timid  land  reformers  had  to  be  enlisted  in 
1879,  and  so  they  were  not  told  that  landlordism  was  to 
be  abolished.  Constitutionalists  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  to  be  armed  with  a  weapon — of  ignor- 
ance it  may  be,  and  certainly  of  silence  if  they 
chose.  They  were  entitled  to  say  there  was  nothing 
unconstitutional  in  the  published  aims  and  objects  of 
the  association.  That  landlordism  was  to  be  abolished 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  full  independence  of  Ire- 
laud  and  driving  out  the  British  garrison  was  not  men- 
tioned, because,  as  Mr.  Davitt  declares,  they  were 
afraid  of  Dublin  Castle,  but  principally  in  order  that 
the  Parliamentary  representatives  might  say  that 
the  League  'was — as  Archbishop  Walsh  described  it — 
a,  mere  Tenants'  Defence  Association.  In  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  it  is  stated  that  the 
draft  appeal  -to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  for  support  of 
the  new  organization  was  drawn  up  by  three  persons — 
Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Davitt.  Mr. 
O'Connor  says  that  the  resolutions  were  not  the 
appeal,  and  that  they  were  two  distinct  things.  I 
shall  show  your  Lordships  that  the  three  persons 
practically  answerable  for  the  affairs  of  the  League  I 


were  those  three  members  of  the  Fenian  organization, 
Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Bgan,  and  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Davitt, 
I  have  no  doubt,  took  the  leading  part,  and,  witlj 
Mr.  Brennan's  assistance,  drew  up  the  resolu- 
tions and  the  appeal.  In  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Eonan,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  says  very  distinctly  that, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  allusion  to  self-government 
as  being  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  in  its 
published  programme,  therefore,  it  was  not  a  com- 
plete programme.  That  the  programme  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  Land  League  was  not  a  complete  one  is 
also  shown  by  the  opinions,  which  are  in  evidence,  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan — a  gentleman  who  ihas  taken 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  America  in  organizing  and 
supporting  the  League.  In  a  communication  to  the 
New  York  World,  which  afterwards  appeared  in 
United  Ireland  on  May  24,  1884,  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan  writes  : — 

"  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  the  Land  League 
was  of  American  origin.  Its  platform  was  drawn 
in  the  city  of  New  York  by  Irish  Nationalists 
residing  in  America,  of  whom  the  best  known  is 
Mr.  John  Devoy,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  iu 
1878.  The  first  plank  of  "  the  platform  -was  a  de- 
claration for  self-government.  The  second  advocated 
vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question  on  the  basis  of 
a  peasant  proprietary,  while  accepting  concessions 
tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

"After  the  platform  drawn  up  in  New.  York  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  it  was  agreed  to  by  them,  and  the  Land  League 
was  organized  in  Dublin,  October  21,  1879.  Mr. 
Parnell  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Davitt  one  of 

the    secretaries Davitt     himself     would 

never  countenance  any  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 
He  knows  that  it  is  he  who  has  altered  his  views, 
while  the  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League 
remains  identical  with  the  platform  of  the  Land 
League." 

My  object,  my  Lords,  in  reading  that  is  to  show  that 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
— except  perhaps  in  later  days  Mr.  Egan — in  the 
American  action,  regarded  national  self-government 
as  the  first  plank  iu  the  platform  of  the  Land 
League.  Whether  Mr.  Sullivan  was  right  or  wrong 
as  to  whether  the  Land  League  was  of  Irish  or 
American  origin  I  will  not  discuss.  It  may  be 
interesting  as  a  matter  of  history,  but,  as  we  now 
know  the  facts,  I  do  not  think  that  these  facts  need 
be  discussed  by  advocates  before  your  Lordships. 
While  on  the  subject  of  the  declarations  of  the  Land 
League,  I  will  only  point  out  that  the  word  "self- 
government  "  occurs  in  the  cable  message,  and  also 
in  Mr.  Davitt's  Boston  spaooh.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
Erst  resolution  "proposed  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  the  Westport 
meeting  in  June,  1879,  and  the  word  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Devoy  in  his  propaganda.  It  was  language  uncer- 
tain, and  purposely  uncertain.  In  its  definition  ;  but  it 
was  that  link  which  bound  those  who  called  them- 
eelyes    Constitutional   agitators  with  those  engaged 
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in  secret  combination  ;    it  was   the   end,  and  the  sole 
end,  towards  which  both  were  working. 
Agitation  preceded  Distress— Contbmpoeaey 

Statements. 
I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention,  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  more  detailed  form 
than  I  have  already  done,  to  what  the  distress  of  1879 
represented,  and,  from  many  points  ^f  view,  this  be- 
comes a  very  important  consideration.  SirC.Eussell's 
view  was  that  the  distress  in  1879  produced  the  Land 
League,  and  not  that  the  Land  Leaguers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity — that  it  was  a  distress  so  great, 
60  pressing,  that  those  who  formed  themselves  into  the 
Land  League  did  so  by  an  almost  automatic  process  in 
seeking  relief  from  the  pressure  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  It  is  most  material  to  see  what  this  dis- 
tress was  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the  crime 
which  began  to  show  itself  did  or  did  not  proceed 
from  this  distress.  My  friend's  argument  is  that  there 
was  recurrent  distress,  and  with  it  recurrent  crime. 
As  we  carry  on  the  tale  of  distress  froml879and  1880to 
1881,  and  1882,  I  wish  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  the  crimes  in  those 
years  proceeded  from  the  distress.  I  will,  therefore, 
place  before  your  Lordships  the  real  nature  of  the  dis- 
tress as  it  existed  in  1879.  I  have  shown  you,  from 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  book,  that  the  year  1878  was  in  all 
respects  an  average  year,  and  that  many  crops  were 
above  the  average.  There  is  no  doabt  that  the  winter 
of  1878-9  and  the  wet  season  that  followed  imme- 
diately formed  a  most  disastrous  period.  Any  one  with 
the  knowledge  Mr.  Davitt  had  of  the  west  coast 
would  know  that  even  before  the  results  of  the  harvest 
of  1879  were  known,  that  times  of  disaster  were 
coming.  There  were  other  causes  which  contributed 
to  the  distress — such  as  the  total  destruction  of  the 
kelp  industry,  which  pressed  heavily  and  must  in  the 
future  press  heavily  on  the  peasants  of  particular 
localities.  But,  after  -such  a  harvest  as  1878,  distress 
could  not  show  itself  in  an  acute  form  early  in 
1879.  The  formation  of  the  Land  League  had  been 
resolved  upon  in  the  year  1877,  and  years  before, 
by  a  man  who  could  have  known  nothing  of  what 
existed  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  and  of  course  he 
could  have  known  nothing  of  what  would  be 
likely  to  exist  at  the'  time  of  his  aotion^namely, 
in  1878  •  and  1879.  The  corning  distress  in  1879 
was  an  accideilt  that,  happily  for  him,  came  in 
his  way  ;  but  it  was  not  the  cause,  it  was  not 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  body  which  was 
determined  upon  by  Mr.  Davitt  during  the  seven  years 
of  his  imprisonment. 

As  early  as  January  and  February,  1878,  the 
allies  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Dovoy  had  begun 
their  labours  in  their  respective  fields.  Now,  as 
to  the  distress  which  existed  in  Mayo  and  the  west 
coast  during  1879,  we  learn  a  good  deal  of  the  history 
of  the  matter  from  Mr.  Davitt's  own  view.  He 
says : — 
"  I  inquired    and  found  that  the  seasons  of  1877  and 


1878  had  been  poor,  and  that  a  famine  was  expected 
in  1879.  All  the  farmers  and  cotters  were  in  debt  to 
the  landlords  and  shopkeepers.  One  day,  in  Clare- 
morris,  county  Mayo — it  was  in  March,  1879—1  was 
in  company  with  John  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla^  a  cousin  of 
mine,  who  was  a  commercial  traveller.  He  is  now  in 
Australia  in  the  interests  of  the  Land  League.  He 
knew  the  circumstances  of  every  shopkeeper  in  the 
west  of  Ireland — ^their  poverty  and  debt — and  the 
poverty  of  the  people.  He  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information." 

I  think  it  likely  that  what  happened  was  that  from 
the  wetness  of  the  season  in  the  spring  of  1879  it  was 
expected  that  a  time  of  distress  and  famine  was  coming, 
and  it  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  We 
learn  something  more  of  the  history  of  this  matter 
from  Mr.  ParneU  himself,  as  appears  from  what  he 
said  in  the  course  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Ives. 
In     the    course   of  that     interview  he    said  : — 

"  The  land  agitation  was  started  by  Mr.  Davitt 
in  April  last,  taking  advantage  of  the  threatening 
state  of  aSairs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
land  for  the  tillers  of  it." 

Do  not  your  Lordships  perceive  how  this  statement 
from  Mr.  Pamell's  own  mouth  refutes  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  counsel  that  the  Land  League  grew 
automatically  and  naturally  out  of  the  distress 
which  existed  among  the  tenant  farmers  at  the  time  of 
its  establishment,  and  proves  that  the  Land  League 
movement  was  brought  into  existence  by  agitation, 
and  was  not  tho  outcome  of  the  distress  amongst  the 
tenant  farmers  which  threatened  to  ensue  rather  than 
actually  existed  at  that  period  ?  It  was  in  1879  that 
Mr.  Davitt  proceeded  by  means  of  agitation  to  raise 
what  were  termed  the  dormant  passions  of  the  peasantry 
6f  Ireland  by  appeals  to  their  self-interest  and  thus 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Laud  League.  It 
has  been  stated,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  be  true, 
that  during  the  autumn  of  1879  the  distress  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland  was  becoming  acute.  But  thpre  was 
nothing  set  forth  in  any  document  at  that  time  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Land  League  being  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress. Neither  do  I  find  in  Mr.  Parnell's  Westport 
speech,  nor  in  those  of  others  made  up  to  that  time, 
auy  appeal  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  farmers, 
though  I  find  in  thom,  of  course,  many  Calls  for  setting 
on  foot  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
tenant  farmers  in  a  better  political  position  as 
against  their  landlords.  Then  I  have  again  to  refer 
to  the  interview  between  Mr.  ParneU  and  Mr.  Ives, 
in  which  Mr.  ParneU  gives  the  history  of  his  first 
action  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  distress.  He 
says  : — 

"  I  consider  the  British  Government  ought  to 
relieve  the  distress,  and  we  have  been  watching  and 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  Government  would  fulfil 
its  duty  in  this  respect.  Pindine  that  it  did  not,  the 
Land  League  decided  just  before  I  left  Ireland  to 
receive  subscriptions  foi  the  distressed,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  compelled  to  say,  although  our  primary 
object  is  to  raise  money  in  aid  of  the  Land  League, 
that  if  any  charitable  Americans  desire  to  intrust  xia, 
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with  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  we 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  them,  and  apply  the  money, 
through  ourlocal  organizations, according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  donors." 

Mr.  Parnell  sailed  from  Queenstown  to  America  on 
December  21,  1879,  so  that  it  was  only  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  that  the  Land  League  for  the  first  time 
in  any  way  associated  itself  with  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  it  was  only,  as  Mr.  Parnell  himself  says, 
within  a  few  hours  comparatively  of  his  leaving  for 
America  that  the  Land  League  resolved  to  take 
action  in  carrying  out  the  charitable  and  good  object 
of  relieving  distress.  We  know  from  Mr.  Pamell's 
own  statement  that  though  his  primary  object  in 
going  to  America  was  to  obtain  assistance  for  the 
Land  League  organization  and  to  obtain  funds  for  carry- 
ing it  on,  yet  if  charitable  Americans  chose  to  offer 
them  he  would  receive  subscriptions  towards  the 
relief  of  distress.  In,  making  his  first  speech  in 
America  in  Maddison-square,  New  York,  on  January  4, 
1880,  Mr.  Parnell  referred  to  distress  as  being 
imminent,  which  I  presume  means  something  different 
from  its  being  actually  acute.  Mr.  Ives,  who  appears 
to  have  had  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
having  visited  Ireland  in  1879,  returned  to  America 
in  the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  after  having 
remained  in  America  for  a  short  time  he  again  visited 
Ireland  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  on  the  west  coast,  and  witnessed 
the  sad  amount  of  distress  that  undoubtedly  existed 
there  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  In  the  course  of  his 
evidence  Mr.  Ives,  in  his  cross-examination  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  gave  an  account  of  the  distress  he 
had  witnessed.     He  said  : — 

"  You  told  us  yesterday  you  went  to  Ireland  in 
1379  ;  that  was  in  November,  I  think,  otlSTS?— It  was. 

"  Was  that  with  reference  to  the  rumours  of  an 
imp3nding  famine  ?— When  I  went  in  November, 
1879,  no. 

"  What  did  you  go  there  about  ? — Particularly  for 
the  trials  at  SJigo  of  Davitt,  Daly,  and  Kelly, 

"  Being  there  in  September.  1879,  what  did  you 
find  to  be  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  distress,  and  possibly  famine  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  was  much  talk  about  that  till  December." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  how  that  account  agrees  with 
the  action  of  the  Land  League,  which  tended  to  show 
that  there  was  not  much  distress  until  December, 
1879.  To  these  gentlemen  I  give  the  credit  of  sym- 
pathy, Men  like  Mr.  Davitt  would  have  full  sympathy 
with  those  with  whom  he  must  have  regarded  himself 
as  more  intensely  identified  than  what  is  ordinarily 
represented  by  the  word  "  fellow-countryman  "  ;  I 
mean  the  small  tenant-farmers  of  Mayo.  When  they 
thought  the  distress  had  become  grievous  and  acute, 
they  were  roused  to  action  on  behalf  of  the  suffering, 
I  give  them  that  credit.  But  as  we  know  the  date 
now,  it  was  not  till  December  had  half  run  its  coarse  ; 
and  here,  according  to  Mr.  Ives,  he  was  putting  it 
that  there  ivas  not  much  talk  about  that  distress  till 
December,  1879. 


Mr.   Ives  continues  : — 

"  December,  1879  ?— In  December  it  began  to  be 
considerably  talked  about,  and  I  believe  it  was  in 
December  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  started  her 
committee. 

"  You  have  told  us  already  you  went  to  America  in 
the  Scythia,  and  then  came  back  almost  immediatelyi 
arriving  back  somewhere  about  the  19th  of  January. 
You  also  told  us  y,ou  devoted  yourself  to  a  considerable 
part  of  some  three  years  travelling  all  over  the 
country  and  visiting  various  parts  ? — Ves. 

"  Did  you  visit,  among.st  others,  the  counties  that 
have  been  specially  referred  to — Galway,  Clare, 
Mayo,  Cork,  and  Kerry  ? — Yes,  I  was  all  over  the 
coast  counties,  south  and  west. 

"And  did  you  take  the  closest  observation  you  could 
of  tbe  state  of  the  various  districts  through  which  you 
went?— Yes,  I  was  investigating  the  distress." 

I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  as 
sertion  that  distress  of  a  very  grave  character 
existed  in  January,  1880,  among  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  It  was  about  that  time 
that  the  various  funds  tor  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ire- 
land came  into  existence — such  as  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  Fund  and  the  Mansion-house  Belief 
Fund — but  they,  at  all  events,  did  not  come  into  exist- 
ence until  December.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
was  the  first.  There  are  one  or  two  other  im- 
portant testimonies  as  to  the  condition  of  that  part 
of  Ireland  about  the  period  I  am  referring  to.  Dr. 
M'Cormack,  the  Bishop  ot  Galway,  tells  your  Lord- 
ships when  he  thought  the  famine  had  become  a  matter 
of  great  gravity.  He  states  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  public  appeal.  The  date  of  his  letter 
is  Christmas  Eve,  1879.  Then  the  question  is  put  to 
him  : — 

"  And  you  wrote  as  soon  as  you  thought  it  was  time 
to  write  ?— Yes." 

It  is  but  a  small  point,  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  referring  to,  but  Mr.  Parnell  was  in 
error  in  stating  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Fund  was  not  in  existence  before  his  departure  for 
America,  because  on  the  voyage  he  attacked  that 
fund  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  Mr.  Parnell  is  also  in  error  in  attributing 
to  the  Land  League  the  first  movement  that  was  made 
in  order  to  meet  the  distress.  The  Land  League  never 
moved  until  the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  no  publica- 
tion of  their  intention  was  made  till  after  his  de- 
parture, whilst  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  fnnd  had 
been  then  in  existence.  As  I  have  already  said, 
I  do  not  wish  to  try  and  minimize  the  distress  that 
existed  at  that  time,  because  I  believe  that  it  existed, 
and  that  the  peasantry  of  the  west  coast  certainly 
required  relief  ;  but  the  amount  of  that  distress  will 
become  important  when  I  come  to  compare  it  with 
that  which  existed  in  1846  and  the  relative  amount  of 
crime  that  was  committed  in  the  two  periods.  The 
executive  body  of  the  Clan-na-Grael  in  their  circular 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  body,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1,  1881,  say  : — 

'*  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of 
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those  by  whose  side  we  fought  for  liberty,  and  who 
generously  gave  to  save  us  and  ours  from  want  when 
Fohmboe  intended  by  a  repetition  of  her  infamous  '47 
policy  to  turn  a  trivial  failure  of  crops  into  an 
artificial  famine  which  would  consign  millions  to 
paupers'  graves." 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  words 
"  trivial  failure  "  and  "  artificial  famine  "  in  that 
document,  because  the  distress  that  existed  appears  to 
have  weighed  heavily  enough  upon  the  peasantry,  but 
still  the  language  of  that  circular  shows  that  the  dis- 
tress that  existed,  although  undoubtedly  great,  was 
not  such  as  that  which  existed  at  the  titne  of  the 
famine  of  1846. 

III.— MR.  PARNELL'S  AMERICAN  TOUR. 

The  Nolan  iNTRODucTioira. 

My  Lords,  1  am  glad  to  say  that,  although  I  am 
doing  so  slowly,  I  am  still  making  some  progress  in  this 
case  both  with  regard  to  time  and  the  course  of  events. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Land  League  of  October  21,  1879,  it  was 
determined  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  proceed  to 
America.  He  was  not  sent  there  for  the  purpose  ot 
obtaining  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
peasantry  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  but  he  was  sent 
there  for  the  one  object,  as  the  resolution  states, 
of  collecting  money  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  Land  League  organization,  and  of 
enabling  that  League  to  carry  forward  a  poli- 
tical object  and  to  arrive  at  a  political  result. 
We  have  ample  proof  that  when  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  distress  was  made  known  in  America, 
those  among  the  American  people  who  sympathized 
with  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  and  the  Irish-Americans 
did  contribute  most  liberally  to  aid  those  who  still 
lived  in  the  land  some  of  them  had  left.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  true  that  Mr.  Farncll  did  not  go  to  America 
at  the  end  of  1879  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
funds  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  He 
went  to  America  to  appeal  to  a  class  of  men  in 
America  and  to  place  before  them  views  that  would 
enlist  their  sympathy,  and  so  secure  their  support  for 
the  Land  League,  and  he  had  to  appeal  to  men 
whose  views  he  by  that  time  must  have  known  full 
well.  Mr.  Davitt  had  already  been  to  America  and 
had  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  alliance  that  was 
to  come.  lie  had  in  public  and  in  private  stated  his 
objects.  Before  Mr.  Farnell  visited  America  Mr. 
Davitt  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  outposts  that 
were  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  position  in 
the  future.  He  had  secured  the  support  of  the 
Nationalists,  certainly  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  the  whole  of  the  I.R.B. 
He  had  also,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  your  Lordships, 
brought  Mr.  Parnell  into  line  with  John  Devoy,  with 
the  Ameriian  sympathizers,  with  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
and   with   the  extreme  and  armed  Nationalists   of  the 


west  of  Ireland,  who  were  plotting  and  planning  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  Government. 

It  was  after  that  alliance  had  been  made,  after 
the  combination  of  the  forces— of  the  two  wings 
of  the  army — was  completed,  and  after  full  ac- 
quiescence on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Davitt,  and  after  ample  and 
constant  opportunity  for  consultation  and  for  delibe- 
ration between  the  two  leaders,  that  Mr.  Parnell  went 
to  America  to  appeal  to  those  persons  whom  he  knew 
formed  the  strength  of  his  own  movement  as  it  was  be- 
come in  America,  and  to  do  the  best  be  could  for  his 
own  movement,  the  new  organization  of  the  Land 
League.  Let  me  recall  to  your  Lordships'  attention 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Parnell,  of  the  accuracy 
of  which  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he 
took  out  with  him  to  America  letters  of  introduction 
from  Mr.  Nolan,  who  was  one  of  the  extreme 
Nationalists.     Mr.  Parnell  said  : — 

"  I  myself,  and  the  great  movement  of  the  Land 
League  which  we  formed  some  years  ago,  and  in 
which  we  were  not  helped  by  Mr.  Philip  Callan,  how- 
ever much  we  may  have  been  impeded,  was  under  con- 
siderable obligation  to  Mr.  Nolau  when  I  went  to 
America.  In  that  year  Mr.  Nolan  wrote  out  to  friends 
in  America  and  got  them  to  give  me  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  wherever  I  went,  I  found  no  stronger  or  more 
true  men  to  stand  by  my  side  than  the  men  whose  sym- 
pathy and  support  Mr.  Nolan  had  enlisted  for  the  great 
movement." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Did  you  know  in  1885 
that  Mr.  Nolan  was  a  Fenian  ?"  Mr.  Parnell  replied, 
"  I  must  have  heard  of  it."  Of  course  the  date  1885  is 
not  the  date  with  which  I  am  now  dealing,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  evident  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr. 
Parnell  must  have  been  aware  of  that  fact, not  only  in 
1885,  but  in  the  past.  I  know  that  Mr.  Parnell  takes 
the  view  that  that  was  not  an  accurate  statement  of 
his,  and  that  he  never  had  any  interview  with  Mr. 
Nolan  on  the  subject,  and  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  for  the  respondents  stated  that  he  thought  that 
the  statement  might  be  described  as  a  piece  of  elec- 
tioneering exaggeration.  Mr.  Parnell,  however,  when 
asked  whether  he  did  not  take  out  letters  of  intro- 
duction with  him,  replied  that  he  did  noi  recollect 
having  done  so,  that  he  was  almost  certain  that  he 
had  not  done  so,  and  that  he  must  have  met  Mr.  Nolan 
amongst  many  others  in  1879.  But  he  afterwards 
alcers  that  statement,  and  says  that  he  first  saw  M?. 
Joseph  Nolan  in  the  autumn  of  1885 — that  in  1879  ha 
did  not  know  Mr.  Nolan  at  all.  Then  he  speaks  about 
a  confusion  of  persons,  and  that  he  did  not  know  Mr. 
Joseph  Nolan,  the  member  for  Louth,  at  all  at  that 
time.  I  caimot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Parnell's  memory  must  have  failed  him  when  he 
gave  that  evidence,  and  that  his  first  impression  with 
regard  to  his  having  met  Mr.  Nolan  in  1879  was  the 
correct  one  ;  that  he  did  start  for  America  with 
letters  of  introduction  coming  from  a  man  belonging 
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to  the  Fenian  body,  and  who  would  be  likely  to 
give  those  letters  which  paved  the  way  for  his  pro- 
gress through  America,  and  which  were  addressed  to 
those  in  America  who  sympathized  with  the  National- 
ist views.  In  another  part  of  his  evidence  Mr.  Parnell 
is  asked,  "  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  "you  have 
no  impression  or  belief  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
Mr.  Nolan  being  a  Fenian  ?"  to  which  he  makes 
reply,  ' '  I  have  certainly  an  impression  that  he  was 
■connected  with  the  physical  force  party  in  the  old 
times." 

The    Ives    "  Ihteeviews  "    •*Pbessube    on 
CowAEDS"  "Open"  and  "  Secret." 

But,  however  that  may  be,  Mr.  Farnell  sailed  to  do 
the  best  he  conld  for  the  new  organization  in 
America;  I  shall  now  have  to  refer  to  what  occurred 
on  the  passage  out.  Mr.  Famell  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  told  Mr.  Ives  that  his  primary  object  in  going 
to  America  was  to  obtain  money  for  the  support  of 
the  Land  League  organization,  and  he  also  informed 
Mr.  Ives  that  Mr.  Davitt,  taking  advantage  of  the 
threatening  state  of  affairs  in  1879,  started  the  Land 
League. movement.  He  further  stated  that  68  meet- 
ings had  been  held  in  favour  of  the  Land  League 
movement,  and  that  30  local  branches  had  been  esta- 
blished. Then  again  Mr.  Parnell  says,  "  We  cannot, 
of  course,  prevent  all  tenants  from  paying  their  rents, 
and  there  are  cowards  among  them  who  have  not  shaken 
off  their  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  landlords." 
My  Lords,  these  words  mean  that  the  willing 
tenants,  who  had  only  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
just  rent  and  who  had  the  means  of  paying  it, 
were  regarded  as  cowards  if  they  discharged  the  duty 
of  their  contract  and  paid  the  fair  sum  for  the 
rent.  Then,  in  conjunction  still  with  this,  Mr.  Par- 
nell uses  these  words,  spoken  in  all  cold  blood  : — 
"  But  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  from  public 
opinion,  which  in  such  cases  is  apt  occasionally  to 
manifest  itself  in  unpleasant  ways,  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  those  who  are  weak  or  cowardly."  And 
here  was  Mr.  Parnell,  not  speaking  under  the  in- 
fluences of  that  excitement  which  sometimes  affects 
public  speakers,  speaking  as  he  was  sailing  between 
Ireland  and  America,  stating  in  the  very  inception  of 
this  movement  the  cause  that  had  produced  it,  the 
course  it  was  going  to  pursue,  and  the  effects  it  was 
going  to  produce.  His  idea,  his  wish,  his  intention, 
I,  presume  is  tbat  "a  certain  amount  of  pressure ' 
from  public  opinion,  which  is  apt  occasionally  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  unpleasant  ways,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  who  are  weak  or  cowardly,"  And  they, 
we  now  know,  are  the  men  who  had  the  means  and 
the  wish  to  pay  a  just  rent  for  the  land  they  occupied. 
And  here  come  in,  not  by  way  of  prophecy  only,  but 
by  way  of  arrangement,  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  crime  which  every  one  has  admitted  has  formed 
such  a  sad  blot  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  Then  we 
come  to  Mr.  Parnell's  words,  that  "  a  true  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Ireland  should,  in  my  opinion. 


partake  of  both  a  constitutional  and  an  illegal  charac- 
ter. It  should  bo  both  an  open  and  a  secret  organi- 
zation, using  the  constitution  for  its  own  purposes, 
but  also  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  combination," 
The  words  preceding  that  quotation  are  : — "  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  Fenian  organization 
and  its  leaders  are  opposed,  though  not  hostile,  to 
our  movement,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  constitu- 
tional." Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement.  Mr.  Parnell  admits  it  to  be 
correct.  That  conversation  was  spoken  by  Mr, 
Parnell  to  a  person  known  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter, 
and  that  which  is  alleged  now  by  the  advocates  of 
The  Times  newspaper  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Parnell  to 
be  true,  and  he  admits  that  he  was  willing  to  use  a 
revolutionary  movement  for  obtaining  that  which, 
without  doubt,  was  a  revolutionary  end.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
secret  organization  which  he  admits  to  be  an 
illegal  organization.  What  was  that  ?  The  wing  of 
his  own  army— the  Fenians  whom  Devoy  had  brought 
into  line— he  was  willing  to  use  them,  they  being 
a  secret  combination.  This  statement  is  made  by  Mr. 
Parnell  himself— that  these  men  who  were  forming  a 
treasonable  combination,  who  were  guilty  of  a  treason- 
•able  conspiracy,  were  those  with  whom  he  was  de- 
sirous of  acting  with  secrecy. 

The  PKE3IDENT. — Sir  Henry,  do  not  take  anything 
I  say  as  an  indication  of  opinion  in  calling  attention 
to  the  explanation  Mr.  Parnell  has  given  of  these 
words. 

Sib  H.  James.— It  is  still  upon  my  note,  my 
Lord  ;  I  shall  not  let  that  pass  without  comment. 
He, of  course,  gives  his  explanation  ;  but  I  am  asking 
your  Lordships  now  to  judge,  and  it  is  for  your  Lord- 
ships alone  to  judge,  whether  these  words  do  or  do 
not  now  render  themselves  susceptible  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
explanation.  If  your  Lordships  have  it  in  your 
mind  

The  PBE3IDENT. — I  have  it  in  my  mind,  but  I  want 
to  know  what  you • 

Sir  H.  James.— Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to 
postpone  dealing  with  it  until  I  come  to  it  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  my  observations  ? 

The  President,— Certainly, 

Sir  H.  James. — There  are  two  other  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Parnell,  First,  he  says  that  at  that  time 
the  League  had  only  received  $1,200  when  he  left  Ire- 
land ;  so  there  would  have  been  no  amount  collected 
for  distress  at  that  time.  Also,  showing  what  would 
be  his  plan  of  operations  when  he  reached  America, 
he  says  that  plans  had  been  formed  in  America  by  an 
American  committee.  He  says  : — "  I  expect  to  re- 
main in  New  York  a  few  days  to  attend  a  meeting 
which  I  understand  has  been  arranged  for.  After 
that  much  will  depend  upon  the  plans  made  for  us  by 
the  American  committee." 

FOBD  AND  THE  FENIAN  EX-C0NVlCT3, 

I  think  that  brings  us  to  Mr,  Parnell's  landing, 
which  will  take  place  eitber  towards  the  close  of 
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1879  or  the  first  day  of  January,  1880.  Yon  will  re- 
oollect  that  one  of  the  statements  made  in  "  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime  "  is  that  Mr.  Farnell  and  Mr. 
Dillon  sailed  for  America  and  immediately  communi- 
cated with  Ford  and  the  principal  Fenian  ex-oonvicts 
upon  landing.  You  will  find  that  he  was  met  by  John 
Devoy.    Mr.  Farnell  is  asked  :— 

"  Whom  did  you  first  meet  in  America  ?  Did  yon 
meet  Mr.  Devoy  ? — I  think  the  very  first  man  we  met 
—it  was  not  exactly  in  America,  because  it  was  on 
board  the  steamer — was  Mr.  John  Devoy,  who  boarded 
us  (he  was  in  the  employment  of  the  New  York  Herald), 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  latest  news  for  his 
employers. 

"  Whatever  the  purpose  was,  did  you  not  see  Mr. 
John  Devoy  in  America — repeatedly  in  America  ? — 
Repeatedly  in  America. 

"  You  knew  Mr.  Devoy  was  a  Fenian  ? — 1  knew  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  old  physical  force 
struggle  in  Ireland  and  had  suffered  for  it." 

You  will  find  that  Mr.  Farnell  also  gives  more  detail 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Devoy.  He  knew  he  had 
been  in  prison  for  Fenianism,  and  that  be  was  a 
man  of  advanced  revolutionary  ideas,  who  believed 
that  Ireland  could  only  be  benefited  by  physical 
force  and  fighting  England  in  the  open  field.  Mr. 
Devoy  is  the  first  person  he  meets.  Now,  to  whom 
does  he  appeal  ?  Mr.  Farnell  says,  when  he  went 
to  America,  that  the  only  persons  who  took  an  active 
interest  at  the  time  in  Irish  affairs  were  men  of  re- 
volutionary, physical  force  ideas.  This  is  Mr.  Famell's 
answer  to  a  question  about  Breslin  : — 

"  I  cannot  say  I  thought  very  much  about  it"  (the 
Fenian  movement)  "at  all." 

"  I  believed  that,  so  far  as  any  active  interest  was 
taken  at  the  time  of  my  going  to  America  by  Irish- 
men in  the  Irish  question,  it  was  taken  by  the  men  of 
revolutionary,  physical  force  ideas.  I  believe  that  that 
party  was  limited  in  numbers.  I  believe  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  in  America,  until  I 
went  there,  did  not  take  any  interest  at  all  in  Irish 
politics." 

I  think,  my  Lords,  that  Mr,  Davitt  has  expressed 
views  that  are  somewhat  similar  as  to  persons  who 
took  an  interest  in  political  affairs.  But,  such  being 
the  case,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Mr.  Pamell  should 
find  himself,  as  he  did,  directed  by  a  committee  for 
the  most  part  formed  of  men  belonging  to  the  extreme 
physical  force  party,  and  that  he  found  himself  asso- 
ciating with  those  men.  Mr.  Farnell  says  that  he 
did  not  see  Mr.  Fatrick  Ford.  He  says  later  that  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford  at  this  time  was  a  great  friend  of  his, 
but  I  do  not  gather  that  it  was  a  friendship  of  associa- 
tion ;  it  was  probably  more  a  friendship  of  ideas.  But, 
whether  he  saw  him  or  not — and  I  take  it  from  his  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  see  Mr.  Fatrick  Ford.  He  said 
as  regards  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  : — "  I  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  him."  But  what  happened  was 
this — that,  being  met  by  John  Devoy,  he  sees  Mr. 
Augustine  Ford — I  believe  he  is  the  nephew.  There 
is  a  Mr.  Austin  and  a  Mr.  Augustine. 


The  Fbesidekt.— Austin,  I  thought,  was  the  short 
of  Augustine. 

SlK  H.  JAMES. — No,  my  Lord,  there  are  two  ;  the 
one  is  the  nephew,  the  other  is  the  brother.  I  am  told 
that  Mr.  Augustine  Ford  is  the  nephew.  Mr.  Farnell 
says  Mr.  Augustine  Ford  was  the  representative  of 
the  New  York  Irish  World.  It  appears  in  the  Irish 
'  World,  December  25,  1880,  as  a  statement  of  an 
individual,  that  when  Messrs.  Farnell  and  Dillon 
landed  in  America,  their  next  step  was  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  Irish  World  office.  It  then  says — I 
do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Davitt  will  accept  the 
paternity — '  '•  Mr.  Davitt  was  the  child  of  the  Irish 
World."  I  do  not  think  that  was  put  directly  to  Mr. 
Farnell,  but  he  never,  in  his  examination  in  chief,denied 
that  statement.  Taking  it  that  Mr.  Farnell  was  in  com* 
munication  with  Mr.  Augustine  Ford  and  went  to  the 
Irish  World  office,  taking  it  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Farnell  regarded  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  as  his  friend,  and 
also  that  when  he  was  leaving  America  he  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford, amongst  others, for  the  purpose  of 
calling  a  convention,  I  think  wo  may  take  it  that 
there  was  at  that  time  a  strong  agreement,  amoimting 
certainly  to  co-operation,  between  Mr.  Patrick  Ford 
and  Mr.  Pamell.  Apparently,  before  leaving  Ireland 
Mr.  Pamell  had  written  stating  his  views  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  for  the  letter  is  dated  December 
12,  1879.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Pamell  announces  that 
the  Nationalists,  who  had  been  regarded  as  Fenians, 
Bepealers,  and  Home  Bulers,  are  united  and  have 
found  a  common  platform  and  watchword,  "  The  land 
for  the  people."  Well,  my  Lords,  that  is  paving  the 
way — by  these  terms  of  self-government — these  words 
of  doubtful  use,  he  is  paving  the  way  for  action  with 
the  Nationalists  ;  and  he  had  so  announced,  and  knew, 
too,  that  the  persons  who  were  acting  at  that  time 
were  persons  of  revolutionary  ideas,  who  were  active 
and  desiring  to  employ  physical  force.  And  now 
we  see  with  whom  it  is  that  Mr.  Pamell  acts. 
We  have  him  in  direct  communication  with  John 
Devoy,  who  certainly  comes  within  the  meaning 
of  the  word  which  The  Times  has  employed  as  an 
"  ex-convict,"  and  with  Mr.  Augustine  Ford,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  I  think 
he  is  the  person  who  in  1877  ceased  to  have  connexion 
with  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  We  find  Mr.  Pamell 
in  communication  with  Breslin.  His  view  is  that  he 
does  not  recollect  it.  But  I  think  your  Lordships  will 
find  here  that  from  documents  to  which  I  shall  have 
to  refer,  Mr.  Parnell's  memory  very  likely  does  not 
serve  him  correctly  on  this  point.  He  meets  J.  F. 
Finerty  at  Chicago  and  New  York.  He  then  meets 
Condon.  O'Meagher  Condon  was  one  of  the  persons 
convicted  at  Manchester  upon  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  Sergeant  Brett. 

"  O'Meagher  Condon  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  re- 
leased prisoners  in  connexion  with  the  Brett  murder, 
was  he  not  ? — I  think  so. 

"  Did  O'Meagher  Condon  arrange  for  your  meetings 
I  at  Washington  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know.    He  took  a 
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protniuent  part  on  the  reception  committee,  and  he 
may  have  been  the  chairman, 

"  1  put  it  to  you.  At  Washington  was  not  0' Meagher 
Coudon  chairman  of  your  reception  committee  here  ? — 
It  is  very  possible  he  was.  1  have  no  specific  recol- 
lection of  the  fact. 

"  Did  O'Meagher  Condon  arrange  for  your  reception 
■ — I  think  it  was  at  Congress  you  spoke  of  making  a 
Bpeeoh,  was  it  not  ?— At  Congress,  yes. 

"  Did  0' Meager  Condon  arrange  for  your  introduc- 
tioa  to  the  American  Congress  ? — I  do  not  understand 
that. 

"  But  do  you  say  he  did  not  ? — The  resolution  was 
introduced  by  some  United  States  Congressman,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority." 

Your  Lordships   will  recollect  that  Mr.  Pamell  had 

told  Ives   that  his    tour  was  to   be  arranged  by    an 

American  committee.  Dr.  Carroll  was  the  person 
principally  in  charge. 

"  Now,  I  must  take  one  or  two  other  names 
if  you  please,  with  reference  to  persons  who  did 
personally  arrange  for  your  meetings  and  visits. 
I  am  confining  myself  to  that.  Did  Dr.  William 
Carroll  arrange  all  your  meetings  at  Philadelphia  ? — 
Dr.  William  Carroll  arranged  for  our  meetings  in  the 
coal  and  iron  district." 

Caeeee  and  Services  of  Ma  job  Le  Caeon. 
My  Lords,  departing  from  Mr.  Parnell's  own  admis- 
sions, I  have  now  to  refer  you  to  the  evidence  that  is 
given  by  the  witness  who  appeared  before  your  Lord- 
ships under  the  name  of  Le  Caron,  who  gives  an 
account  of  those  who  managed  Mr.  Farnell's  tour  and 
the  persons  with  whom  he  associated.  And  as  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Le  Caron, 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to  let  me  pause  in  my  narrative 
to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  that  witness's  posi- 
tion here.  It  is  due,  I  think,  to  that  man,  after  what 
has  occurred,  that  something  should  be  said  of  him, 
and  I  say  it  openly  on  his  behalf.  My  Lords,  who  is 
this  man,  on  whose  evidence  much  depends  in  this 
case,  on  whom  I  have  to  ask  you  to  rely,  whose  word  I 
ask  you  to  accept  ?  As  far  as  I  know,  that  man's 
-character,  apart  from  anything  that  took  place  in 
America  in  connexion  with  his  conduct  towards  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  is  uuimpeached.  He  has  given  an 
account  of  his  life  from  his  earliest  hours.  He  has 
told  you  who  he  was,  what  had  been  his  life.  Mr. 
Davitt  used  some  language  which,  to  those  who  did 
not  follow  him  closely,  would  appear  to  impute  that 
Le  Caron  had  been  drummed  out  of  his  regiment.  Those 
words  have  been  misunderstood.  It  was  a  figurative  ex- 
jiression  in  saying  he  was  in  the  same  position  as  a  man 
who  had  been  drummed  out  of  his  regiment.  My  Lords, 
that  man,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  leaving  his 
home  in  this  country,  went  to  France.  In  1861,  when 
still  young,  he  reached  America.  He  joined  in  the  Ameri- 
can war  between  the  North  and  the  South,  He 
woo  distinction  whilst  serving  in  the  army,  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  major.  Shortly  after 
the  war  came  to  an  end  he  learnt,  by  communication 
with  a  Fenian,  of  the  intended  attack  upon  Canada. 
,It  was  a  treasonable  attack  npon  an  outlying  portion 


of  the  Queen's  dominions  and  against  men  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  misrule,  if  there  has  been  mis- 
rule according  to  the  view  of  any  man,  in  Ireland. 
And  Le  Caron,  who  was  true  to  his  allegiance  to  this 
country,  naturally  communicated  what  he  learnt  to 
his  father.  The  representative  of  the  borough  where 
his  father  lived  was  told  of  this.  He  thought  it  his 
duty  to  place  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  in  consequence  of  that,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  representatives  of  the  English  Government,  Le 
Caron  was  asked  to  obtain  information,  in  order  that 
these  treasonable  practices  might  be  known  and 
counteracted  and  defeated.  And  so,  my  Lords,  that 
man,  with  the  sanction  of  those  who  had  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  stake,  did  place  himself  in 
commuuication  still  further  with  those  who  were 
traitorously  acting  in  America.  And  from  that  time, 
certainly  from  the  year  1867  down  to  the  period  when 
he  left  America  to  appear  in  this  witness-box,  he  l)^d 
been  playiug  a  part  in  the  interests  of  his  country 
alone.  It  is  true  that  he  did  from  time  to  time  take 
the  promissory  oath  of  those  who  were  plotting,  'as  I 
shall  have  to  show  to  you,  not  only  the  open  and  more 
hostile  warfare  of  the  field,  but  plotting  assassina- 
tion, the  destruction  of  the  life  and  property  of 
innocent  people.  And  for  20  years  that  man  has  held 
his  life  in  his  own  band.  Ho  never  could  have  had 
one  moment's  security,  one  moment  of  certain  repose. 
One  letter  miscarried,  one  person  unfaithful  to  his 
trust  in  the  Fo.st  Oflice,  one  accident  any  hour  occur- 
ring, and  that  man's  death  in  a  moment  was  assured. 

An  attack  has  been  made  upon  him  by  those  who 
personally  have  appeared  in  this  case,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  the  attack  must  be  concentrated  upon  this, 
that  he  took  a  promissory  oath  of  ."iecrecy.  I  ask,  on 
whose  behalf  is  it  that  complaint  is  made  ?  Is  it 
made  on  behalf  of  the  men  who  were  thus  plotting, 
those  assassins  who  had  not  the  courage  to  disclose 
themselves,  and  who  required  secrecy  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  puuiisbment — those  men  who, as  enemies 
of  thehumanrace,  as  the  lowest  and  mostdegradedbeings 
that  could  exist,  were  plotting  destruction  of  human 
life  by  dynamite — are  these  the  men  on  whose  behalf 
the  appeal  is  to  be  made  that  honour  has  not  been 
maintained  between  them  and  the  man  who  was 
Ijledged  to  secrecy  ?  I  am  aware  that  Le  Caron  was 
stopped  instating  his  own  view  of  the  moral  question, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  from  its  highest 
level.  I  must  leave  that  to  men  who  believe  that  evil 
sometimes  may  be  done  in  order  that  good  may  come 
of  it  ;  I  must  leave  that  question  with  those  who  find 
it  convenient  to  take  one  day  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  an  Irish  Bepublic  and  endeavour  to  secure  It,  and  the 
next  day  take  the  oath  to  be  true  to  their  Sovereign. 
These  are  grave  questions  that  may  well  affect  the 
minds  of  some  men — philosophers,  moralists,  and 
casuists  ;  but  they  are  not  of  vital  importance  with 
reference  to  this  inquiry.  But  there  are  some  press- 
ing questions  worthy  of  answer  when  one  is  dealing 
with    the  conduct  of  this  man.    What  has  he  been  ? 
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Merely  a  detective  acting  on  behalf  of  his  country 
to  secure  the  safety  of  innocent, unprotected  subjects 
of  the  Queen — unprotected  a  gainst  the  machinations  of 
these  assassins.  It  a  detective  brings  a  criminal  to 
justice  the  community  applaud  him  i  they  praise  the 
exertions  of  a  man  who  apprehends  the  criminal  after 
the  crime  has  been  committed.  Why,  then,  should 
the  conduct  of  this  man  be  condemned  ?  Here  you 
have  a  man  who,  running  such  risks  as  probably  no 
human  being  ever  ran  before,  occupied  himself  with 
defeating  crime  before  it  was  carried  out,  and  sought 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  plots  of  crime,  and 
thus  to  save  the  lives  of  those  who  had  no  other  pro- 
tection. This  man, detective  as  he  has  been, has  been 
employed  by  the  British  Governmentfor  the  protection 
of  its  subjects  from  the  machinations  of  these  assas- 
sins, who  are  unfit  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
human  community.  Is  he,  I  ask,  to  be  attacked  be- 
cause  he  has  wrought  this  good  ? 

There  are  some  observations  made  by  my  learned 
friend  Sir  C.  Russell  to  which  I  must  refer.  I  do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  my  learned  friend  meant 
exactly  what  he  said.  If  he  did  I  am  sure  he  had  not 
the  facts  of  the  case  fully  in  his  mind.     He  said  : — 

"  Here  we  have  a  man  about  whose  odious  profes- 
sion I  will  not  waste  breath  in  talking.  Surely  the 
state  of  society  has  something  faulty  in  it  when  the 
employment  of  such  a  man  as  Le  Caron  can  be  de- 
fended or  can  be  necessary.  His  life  was  a  living 
lie.  Ho  was  worming  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
men  presumably  honest,  however  mistaken  in  their 
views,  only  to  make  money  and  to  betray  them." 

My  learned  friend  says  that  the  state  of  society  must 
be  faulty  that  excuses  the  employment  of  such  men. 
Well,  I  first  ask  who  employed  Le  Caron  ?  He  has 
been  employed  since  186Z-.  Twenty  years  have  run 
since  he  has  been  engaged  in  this  employment,  during 
which  period  he  has  sent  home  statements  of  what  he 
has  learnt  by  way  of  warning  to  the  representatives 
of  the  English  Government.  If  he  has  been  paid  it 
has  been  with  the  acquiescence,  if  not  by  the  very 
hands,  of  English  statesmen.  During  those  20  years. 
Ministers  of  State,  men  of  high  honour,  unblemished 
reputation,  acting  up  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
and  seeking  to  protect  their  country,  were  asking 
from  him  and  receiving  from  him  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  in  America.  Does  my  learned  friend  attack 
these  men,  some  of  whom  have  been  his  colleagues  and 
associates  in  the  administration  of  the  country's  affairs? 
Does  he  attack  them  for  seeking  to  save  human  life  ? 
What  would  be  said  of  a  statesman,  indeed  of  any 
human  being,  who,  being  told,  "  Through  such  a 
man  you  can  obtain  Information  as  to  how  a  con- 
templated raid  upon  Canada  is  to  be  carrii-<1  out,  and 
as  to  a  plan  for  blowing  np'  the  public  t^'idings  of 
London,  including  the  House  of  Commons  itself  when 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  are  actually  in 
session," — I  wonder  what  would  be  said  of  a  states- 
man who  should  reply  "  No  ;  we  will  run  the  risk  ; 
we  will  let  men  go  to  their  doom  and  their  death  ; 
and  we  will  run  the  risk  because  honour  must  be  kept 


with  these  gentlemen  plotters."  Men  who  should  give 
such  a  reply  would  be  accomplices,  almost  participa- 
tors, in  the  dreadful  deeds  that  would  be  perpetrated. 
Yet  the  man  who  has  run  all  this  risk,  and  produced 
all  these  results,  is  attacked  in  the  language  of  my 
learned  friend,  and  is  held  up  to  contempt  and  scorn 
by  a  man  who,  whilst  far  from  being  the  advocate  of 
these  persons,  yet  is  complaining  on  their  behalf  and 
speaking  of  Le  Caron  in  the  language  I  have  referred  to. 
After  reading  tho  documents  which  have  been  pro- 
duced here,  proving  the  methods  of  assassination  de- 
signed by  these  men  in  America  against  whom  Lo 
Caron  gave  evidence,  what  did  my  learned  friend,  the 
leading  advocate  perhaps  at  the  English  Bar,  mean  by- 
saying  that  these  men  were  "  presumably  honest  "■?  If 
men  who  are  plotting  assassination  are  really,  accord- 
ing to  my  learned  friend  or  anybody  else,  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  honest,  too  strong  and  emphatic  a  pro- 
test cannot  be  entered  against  the  doctrine.  But  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  the  words  of  my  learned  friend, 
words  which  have  gone  forth  to  almost  the  civilised 
world,  were  spoken  without  sufficient  consideration  of 
the  facts,  and  that  they  cannot  and  do  not  represent 
the  views  of  a  high-minded  English  gentleman. 

Now  I  undertake  to  say  that  I  will  bring  before  you 
corroboration  after  corroboration  of  Le  Caron's  state- 
ments. I  did  not  understand  my  learned  friend  to  ask 
your  Lordships  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Le 
Caron's  evidence  was  one  long  tissue  of  falsehoods. 
I  did  not  understand  him  to  suggest  that  any  one  of 
the  documents  produced  by  Le  Caron  had  been  con- 
cocted or  forged.  Mr.  Davitt  did  say  he  did  not  admit 
them  to  be  true  ;  but  those  are  the  only  words,  I  think, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  inquiry,  that  have  been 
placed  before  your  Lordships  suggesting — taking  it  as 
a  whole — that  Le  Caron's  statement  is  to  be  im- 
peached as  the  testimony  of  a  person  not  telling  the 
truth.  Of  course  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
in  some  particulars — with  reference  to  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Paruell,  for  instance — Le  Caron  has  not 
placed  before  you  the  exact  state  of  affairs  ;  but  as 
to  bis  intention  in  the  main  to  be  truthful  I  have  not 
beard  any  depreciatory  remarks.  In  fact,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  points  Sir  C.  Kussell  claimed  him  as  a 
witness  for  Mr.  Parnell,  a  most  important  witness,  and 
gave  him  the  designation  of  a  diabolus exmachina.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Why,  that  weight  was 
to  be  attached  to  Le  Caron's  testimony.  Mr.  Davitt 
did  not  even  cross-examine  him.  Then,  remembering 
that  by  the  production  of  these  documents  Le  Caron 
has  introduced  before  your  Lordships  the  names  of 
scores  of  persons,  with  the  result  that  the  characters 
of  many  of  them  will  be  affected  through  their  lives, 
do  not  your  Lordships  think,  considering  all  the  re- 
sources at  the  conunand  of  those  who  have  appeared 
here,  and  the  power  which  they  possessed  of  calling 
witnesses  before  this  Court  and  of  examining  others 
by  commission  in  America — do  not  your  Lordships  think 
it  a  remarkable  fact  that  nut  one  human  being  has 
come  forward  to  contradict  Le  Caron  in  any  parti« 
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cular  ?  Of  course  I  except  the  contradictions  of  Mr. 
Parnell  as  to  the  interview  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  some  small  details  of  Mr.  O'Kelly's  evidence 
vrith  respect  to  the  same  interview.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  while  there  are  scores  of  persons  who 
could  contradict  Le  Caron  if  his  evidence  were  false, 
saying  "  All  this  is  incorrect  that  Le  Caron  has  said 
with  respect"  to  myself  and  my  associates,"  not  one 
person  has  ventured  to  affirm  that  his  statements  are 
untrue.  Therefore,  bearing  in  mind  the  position  which 
he  has  occupied, the  corroboration  which  his  testimony 
has  received,  and  the  absence  of  any  important  refuta- 
tion of  it,  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  he  has  said  is  true. 

The  V.C.  Arrange  the  Westben  Tour. 

Now  I  return  to  the  examination  of  his  evidence 
respecting  Mr.  Paruell's  movements.  Le  Caron  tells 
us  that  during  the  western  tour  the  arrangements 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  he 
gives  some  13  names,  amongst  others  Alexander  Sulli- 
van, Finerty,  John  Devoy,  Dr.  Carroll,  and  Breslin, 
the  last  three  being  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
That  these  men  took  part  in  the  arrangements  was 
admitted  by  Mr.  Pamell.  Le  Caron  also  names  other 
persons  who,  according  to  him,  were  men  of  extreme 
views,  and  who,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  were 
all  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gapl.  Mr.  Parnell  in  his 
evidence  says  : — 

"  I  heard  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  for  the  first  time 
when  I  was  in  America,  towards  the  end  of  my  tour. 

"  What  did  you  hear  of  it  as  ? — I  heard  of  it  as  the 
secret  society  corresponding  to  the  I.B.B.  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  was  a  mischievous  body.  I  heard  of 
it  from  an  opponent  of  the  Clan-na-Gael." 
Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  Mr.  Farnell  speaks 
of  it  as  a  mischievous  body  ;  but  I  gather  from  Mr. 
Davitt's  speech  that  he  does  not  consider  that  these 
people  bear  the  character  which  Mr.  Farnell  wishes 
to  ascribe  to  them.  In  fact  Mr.  Davitt  describes 
them  as  persons  of  very  great  respectability.  He 
describes  them,  as  he  does  the  members  of  the  Land 
League,  as  persons  occupying  high  social  positions. 
This    occurs  in  his  examination  : — 

"  We  had  in  every  city  where  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  existed,  professional  men,  judges,  merchants, 
and  men  of  the  highest  respectability."     .... 

"  What  do  you  say  as  regards  the  people  connected 
with  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  have  already  said,  I  think, 
that  when  I  was  intimate  with  it  in  1880,  it  embraced 
some  of  the  best  men  of  the  Irish  race  in  America — 
judges,  professional  men,  merchants,  men  of  the 
highest  respectability,  men  of  civic  and  Govern- 
ment position,  men  who  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  an  organization  if  it  countenanced  crime 
or  assassination,  in  any  way." 

NOTIOB   0¥   THE    "  SKIRMISHING   FUND." 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  remind  your  Lordships  that 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  not  a  secret  organization 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  On  November  1,  1879, 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  Freeman's  Jownal  from  the 
trustees  of  the  fund,  and  this  letter  was  epeciflcally 


brought  to  Mr.  Parnell's  attention  during  his  exami- 
nation : — 

"  Now,  I  must  ask  you  this,  had  there  not  appeared 
in  the  Freeman  of  the  17th  of  October,  1879 — that  is 
to  say,  a  few  days  after  the  formation  of  the  Land 
League,  and  immediately  preceding  your  visib  to 
America — a  manifesto  signed  by  those  very  people 
whom  I  have  been  asking  you  about — William  Carroll, 
Thomas  Clarke  Luby  (I  did  not  mention  him),  J.  J. 
Breslin,  Thomas  F.  Burke,  James  Reynolds,  and  John 
Devoy  ? — I  think  it  is  very  possible." 
The  letter,  my  Lords,  is  addressed  to  the  "  Irish 
people  in  the  United  States,"  and  is  signed  by  Car- 
roll, Luby,  Breslin,  Bourke,  Reynolds,  Devoy,  and 
Augustine  Ford,  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  It 
is  right  that  I  should  point  out  that  Mr.  Farnell  said 
in  his  evidence  that  he  had  never  seen  that  document 
before.  It  had,  however,  been  published.  It  seems, 
as  we  read  the  letter,  that  it  was  taken  as  accepted 
that  the  National  Fund  and  the  Skirmishing  Fund  were 
the  same.  It  was  proved  over  and  over  again  that  it 
was  first  called  the  Skirmishing  Fund  and  afterwards, 
for  reasons  of  prudence,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
National  Fund.    In  the  letter  these  passages  appear  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen, — The  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists  in  this  country. 
It  is  no  time  for  idle  talk,  but  for  serious  preparation 
for  the  stern  work  that  is  before  us.  The  National 
movement  is  fast  approaching  a  crisis  when  its  mem- 
bers must  be  prepared  to  make  larger  sacrifices  and 
work  with  redoubled  zeal,  so  that  the  hour  of  trial 
may  not  find  them  unprepared.  In  view  of  the  change 
in  the  situation,  it  has  beei.  decided,  with  the  con- 
currence of  several  trusted  friends  in  the  National 
party,  to  enlarge  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National 
Fund,  and  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  Irish  people  here 
for  their  support. 

"  The  National  Fund  was  started  with  a  view  to 
providing  the  means  to  strike  a  telling  blow  against 
England  whenever  an  opportunity  should  present  itself . 
Its  object  was  at  first  distinct  from  the  general  move- 
ment for  Irish  independence,  and  not  influenced  by 
any  particular  crisis  in  Ireland  calling  for  immediate 
action.  Its  originators  never  calculated  that  it  should 
perform  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of 
driving  the  foreigner  from  the  soil  of  Ireland.  It  was 
intended,  in  short,  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  advent 
of  Ireland's  opportunity,  by  inflicting  injury  on  Eng- 
land at  vital  points  and  at  critical  moments,  whilo 
showing  the  Irish  people  the  immense  power  lying 
unappreciated  in  their  hands  for  the  destruction  of  that 
empire  which  has  robbed,  them  of  land  and  liberty,, 
and  driven  them  homeless  over  the  earth." 
Then,  this  is  a  material  part  : — 

"  It  was  seen  also  that  the  commencement  of  such 
work  would  force  on  a  crisis  in  Irish  National  affairs, 
and  that  the  National  party  would  be  compelled, 
by  the  circumstances  thus  created,  to  take  action  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared.  After  earnest  consul- 
tation with  the  trusted  men  of  the  National  party  it 
was  decided  that  preparatory  steps  only  should  be 
taken  and  that  all  action  likely  to  precipitate  a. 
ctisis  in  Ireland  should  be  postponed  to  a  more  fitting 
opportunity.  It  is  only  by  the  closest  union  and  the 
most  complete  concert  of  action  that  the  Irish  people 
can  hope  to  succeed  in  OTerthiowing  English  domina- 
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tion,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  Irish  National 
party  must  act  as  the  divisions  of  an  army,  animated 
by  a  conunoil  purpose  and  guided  by  an  authority 
whom  all  must  recognize  towards  the  point  where  the 
enemy  is  to  be  met." 

Then,  towards  the  conclnsion  :— 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  provoke  a  hopeless  resistance, 
but  wholesale  evictions  at  the  bayonet's  point  are 
sure  to  end  in  bloodshed,  and  many  will  prefer  to  die 
like  men,  defending  their  homes  from  the  foreign 
robbers,  than  to  live  paupers  in  the  workhouse  or 
starve  by  the  roadside.  The  action  evidently  con- 
templated by  the  English  Government  may  provoke 
such  a  conflict  between  the  people  and  the  foreign 
soldiery  as  will  precipitate  a  general  movement. 
This  is  a  danger  which  must  be  foreseen  and  provided 
for. 

' '  In  the  event  of  such  a  conBict,  the  funds  at  our 
disposal  shall  be  used  to  enable  the  people  to  stand 
by  their  homes,  to  strike  down  the  robber  rule  of  the 
landlord,  and  to  inflict  speedy  punishment  for  acts  of 
cruelty  and  murder.  We  know  the  consequence  of 
the  steps  it  may  be  necessary  to  take,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility.  Will  you  share 
the  responsiliility  with'us,and  enable  us  to  take  really 
effective  measures  sustaining  the  fund  ?  " 

This  letter,  I  presume,  was  read  largely,  and  although 
Mr.  Parnell  says  that  he  did  not  see  it,  it  must  have 
been  circulated  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  at  the  time.  Your  Lordships  will  remem- 
ber that  the  sum  sent  to  Mr.  Davitt  was  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  written  by  Patrick  Ford,  saying 
that  the  money  came  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  when  Mr.  Parnell 
heard  of  it  he  objected  to  it,  and  wished  to  make  an 
advance  out  of  the  Land  League  funds  to  repay  that 
amount.  The  exact  time  at  which  that  objection  was 
made  I  cannot  fix  ;  it  was  made  after  the  formation 
of  the  Land  League,  and  I  think  before  Mr.  Davitt's 
tour  in  America.  I  presume  Mr.  Parnell  must  have 
objected  to  it  because  it  came  from  that  sourco . 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  your 
Lordships  will  find  in  my  evidence,  and  repeated  in 
my  speech,  that  this  transaction  occurred  in  August, 
1879. 

Sir  H.  Jamks. — Certainly.  The  loan  ;  not  the 
repayment.  I  quite  agree.  The  sum  was  repaid  by 
Mr.  Davitt  out  of  his  own  personal  resources  after- 
wards. He  wanted  money  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  movement,  and  he  iliade  an  application  for 
the  money,  and  when  it  was  obtained  from  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  afterwards 
objected.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  this 
sum  and  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  which  I  would 
refer.  Your  Lordships  will  find  that  this  sum  of 
money  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  his 
speech  with  approval.  That  is  one  of  the  docu- 
ments produced  by  Le  Caron,  and  Mr.  Davitt  ap- 
propriates the  proof  gives  by  Le  Caron  as  being 
flonfirmatory  of  his  statement.  This  is  an  audit  that 
ta^es  place  in  1881 ;  I  think  the  time  of  it  is  August, 


1881  ;  it  is  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  The  evidence 
of  Le  Caron  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Did  you  take  the  evidence  down  (passing  a  docu- 
ment)?— Those  are  the  figures.  Q.— Did  you  take  them 
down  ? — Yes.  Q. — Are  those  the  figures  ? — Yes,  taken 
at  the  time.  Q. — Perhaps  I  might  read  them,  and  you 
can  check  them  if  you  please." 

Then  two  sides  of  an  account  are  given.  Amongst  tho 
expenditm:e  wo  find  the  item  "  Land  League  Trial, 
Davitt,  Sl,532." 

The  Fkbsidbnt. — To  what  does  "  Land  League 
Trial  "  refer  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — To  the  Land  League  as  Mr. 
Davitt's  experiment. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  explained  in  my  speech  that  it 
might  possibly  refer  to  my  prosecution  in  Sligo. 

Sib  H.  James.— But  that  money  was  never  repaid, 
Mr.  Davitt  has  been  speaking  of  this  sum  as  £308. 
Allowing  for  exchange,  it  would  be  £306.  Now  I 
read  what  Mr.  Davitt  has   said  about  it.    He    says  : — 

' '  Now,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  this  matter,  tho 
mention  in  some  U.B.  circular  produced  by  the  spy 
Beach  of  a  money  item  in  connexion  with  my  nan^e, 
has  reference  to  the  remittance  from  Ford  and  Devoy 
already  explained.  No  evidence  whatever  has  been 
givea  to  bhow  that  this  item  related  to  another  trans- 
action." 

After  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt  I  certainly 
thought  that  we  were  on  common  ground.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  mention  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  I  take  it  that  there  is 
no  other  reference  ;  Mr.  Davitt  says  that  this  is  the 
sum,  and  no  evidence  is  given  that  it  relates  to  any 
other  transaction.    He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  No  other  moneys  but  the  sum  already  referred  to 
and  explained  by  me  was  ever  received  by  me  from 
any  revolutionary  fund  in  America  or  elsewhere  since 
my  release  from  prison  in  1877,  and  I  again  and 
finally  deny  as  absolutely  untrue  the  allegation  that  I 
helped  to  found  the  Land  League  with  money  which 
had  been  subscribed  for  the  purposes  of  outrage  and 
crime . ' ' 

Then  this  item  appears  again  in  Le  Caron's  report  to 
the  Braidwood  "  Camp."  There  are  two  matters  in 
this  connexion  which  I  have  to  note.  In  the  first 
place,  what  had  the  Clan-na-Gael,  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Davitt,  were  all  respectable  men,  to  do  with 
the  audit  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ?  Whether  the 
letter  of  November,  1879,  had  or  had  not  met  Mr. 
Pamell's  eye,  read  widely  as  it  must  have  been  by 
persons  is.  Dublin,  the  character  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  was  known  to  every  one  of  these  respectable  pro- 
fessional menin  America.  This  was  a  club  for  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  aad  they  had  to  have  their 
accounts  audited  and  to  render  account  of  their  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  fund  to  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Thesecond 
point  is  this,  that  here  is  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances I  shall  have  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  of 
the  absolute  corroboration  of  Le  Caron's  testimony, 
JHr.  Davitt  himself  claims  the  benefit  of  this  account 
Le  Caron  produces,  as  being  a  proof  that  the  money 
was  advanced  in  the  manner  started. 
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Mr.  Davitt. — It  was  published  in  the  Irish  World 
in  1882  or  1883. 

Sir  H.  James.— All  the  better.  I  will  take  it  that 
no  shame  is  felt  about  the  matter,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  question  that  the  Olan-na-Gael  were  audit- 
ing the  accounts  of  assassins.  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  this  was  copied  by  Le  Caron  from  the  Irish 
World  ;  it  there  had  been,  surely  Mr.  Davitt,  with 
his,  powers  of  cross-examination,  would  not  have 
allowed  Le  Caron  to  leave  the  box  unquestioned, 
and  Sir  C.  Euasell  would  have  pressed  thn  matter. 
The  genuineness  of  this  document  has  never  been 
impeached,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Davitt  as 
corroboration  of  what  he  himself  has  stated.  Then  we 
have  Mr.  Parnell  stating  that  the  names  given  to 
him  were  "  very  possibly  "  those  of  Trustees  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund,  but  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  ;  and  he  also  deals  with  his  know- 
ledge of  Devoy,  an  ex-convict,  and  Breslin,  and 
Condon,  also  an  ex-convict.  I  have  dealt  also  with 
the  statement  in  reference  to  his  knowledge  of 
Finerty.  In  his  evidence  Mr.  Pamell  gave  a  list  of 
his  chairmen  ;  it  was  not  a  list  of  managers  of  his 
tour,  but  of  the  chairmen  only.  I  have,  of  course,  no 
right  to  refer  to  the  experiences  of  anybody,  but  it  is 
at  least  possible  that  chairmen  may  be  selected  not 
on  account  of  having  strong  political  opinions,  but  for 
virtues  of  a  negative  character. 

The  V.C.  on  Mb.  Paenbll's  Tottr. 
The  view  taken  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  themselves  of 
their  utility  is  to    be  found  in  the  documents,  and    is 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  power  and  usefulness  of  organization  were 
never  better  exhibited  than  in  the  magnificent 
successes  which  have  attended  Mr.  Pamell  in  America. 
They  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  what  our  people  are 
capable  of  doing  if  they  will  but  unite  in  a  compact 
organization.  In  all  the  large  cities  the  members  of 
the  V.C.  were  among  the  foremost  in  preparing  the 
ground,  in  attending  to  the  details,  and  in  seconding 
the  co-operation  of  our  fellow  citizens.  It  has  been  a 
great  educating  force  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
others,  and  they  should,  in  all  proper  ways,  bend  their 
energies  to  keep  the  question  before  the  world. 

"  There  has  been  hardly  any  movement  in  Ireland 
during  the  past  50  years  that  has  promiseci  more  good 
to  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  country  than  the  one 
that  is  now  making  progress  for  the  redemption  ol  the 
land.  It  is  the  only  real,  important,  and  tangible 
thing  that  has  been  presented  to  the  people,  and  if 
successful  it  will  prove  the  most  effective  agency  in 
accomplishing  the  greater  revolution  that  will  rid  the 
nation  entirely  of  foreign  rule.  When  you  get  the 
people  deeply  interested  with  the  land  question,  when 
you  bring  it  home  to  the  timid  Conservative  farming 
classes,  you  start  into  life  forces  tha,t  have  been  dor- 
mant, and  you  do  more  than  ought  else  to  educate 
them  up  to  a  sense,  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man- 
hood, and  to  impart  to  them  some  of  the  spirit  that 
makes  bold,  independent  and  order-loving  citizens. 
The  landlords  of  Ireland  are  the  garrison  forces  of 
England." 


Then  one  other  passage  as  to  the  part  taken  by 
Alexander  Sullivan.  We  find  a  statement  of  fact 
contained  in  the  Nation,  the  newspaper  edited  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.  It  appears,  according  to  the 
Nation  of  June  23,  1883,  that  Alexander  Sullivan 
"made  arrangements  for  the  famous  trip  of  Messrs. 
Parnell  and  Dillon  through  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  in  1880, 
and  accompanied  those  gentlemen  over  much  of  the 
route."  This,  again,  gives  corroboration,  and  im- 
portant corroboration,  of  Le  Caron's  evidence. 

'Me.  Paenbll's  American  Speeches. 

Passing  from  individuals  whose  connexion  and  whose 
action  will  have  to  be  again  referred  to,  I  come 
now  next  in  order  to  Mr.  Pamell's  speeches  in 
America.  I  should  have  wished  your  Lordships  to 
have  seen  more  of  the  speeches  than  we  have  been  able 
to  present  to  you.  We  have,  I  think,  only  been  able 
to  refer  to  nine  of  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Parnell  is  unable  to  produce  the  reports  of  those 
speeches.  He  has  told  us  that  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  originally  he  had  brought  home  a  news- 
paper report  of  all  the  proceedings  at  these  meetings, 
but  that  the  mice  got  into  his  portmanteau  and  devoured 
a  good  many  of  them.  If  Mr.  Pamell  says  so  I  dare 
say  it  is  so.  Of  course,  I  accept  his  statement  ;  but 
it  is  an  example — and  a  very  hiunorous  example — of 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  put  in  our 
way.  If  Mr.  Parnell  says  the  mice  devoured  his 
speeches,  I  have  no  doubt  they  did.  Mr.  Biggar  is 
attracted  by  it  I  see.  Perhaps  it  will  occur  to  him 
that  if  ever  he  has  again  to  make  a  stupendous  effort  of 
forgetfulness  these  mice  will  form  a  useful  and 
playful  alternative  to  an  entire  want  of  memory, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  have  some  such  fact  as 
this  to  fall  back  upon.  But,  the  mice  having  been 
at  play,  we  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  local 
journals. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  heard  Mr.  Parnell  say  that  they 
were  reported  in  the  Irish  World. 

Sir  H.  James. — We  have  searched  through  all  we 
have.  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  the  reports  of  his 
speeches  in  the  Irish  World  are  very  frequently  incor- 
rect, and  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  report  where 
there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Paraell's  to  be  found,  even 
when  we  have  initials  signed  to  that  report.  How- 
ever, we  have  nine  of  these  speeches  of  Mr.  Pamell's, 
and  to  some  of  them  I  must  make  reference.  The 
view  which  I  would  present  is  that  Mr.  Parnell, 
going  to  America  to  obtain  American  assistance,  had  to 
appeal  to  the  class  which  he  knew  to  be  powerful — 
that  is  to  say,  the  revolutionary  and  physical 
force  body.  As  Alexander  Sullivan  says,  without 
tho  Nationalists  the  movement  would  be  like  an 
eel— without  a  vertebrae.  Therefore  we  find  that  Mr. 
Parnell  was  appealing  to  their  views  and  seeking 
their  sympathy,  rather  than  appealing  to  those  who 
held  the  constitutional  views  he  expressed  in  tho 
Bouse  of  Commons. 
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In  the  Maddison-square  speech,  made  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1880,  Mr.  Pamell  said  :— 

"  The  American  nation  has  by  common  consent 
been  made  the  arbitrator  in  this  great  struggle 
for  land  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Originally  we  pro- 
posed only  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  our  poli- 
tical organization,  but  the  course  of  events  in  Ire- 
land has  culminated  so  rapidly— a  terrible  far  and 
widespread  famine  is  so  imminent — that  we  felt  con- 
strained to  abandon  our  original  intention,  and  to  leave 
outselves  open  to  receive  from  the  people  of  America 
money  tor  the  purposes  of  our  political  organization, 
and  also  money  for  the  relief  of  the  pressing  distress 
in  Ireland.  We  propose,  then,  to  form  two  funds,  one 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  the  other  for  the  purely 
political  purpose  of  forwarding  an  organization." 

Then  he  proceeds  : — 

"  The  effect  of  that  cause  is,  of  course,  the  dis- 
tress, and  while  we  take  care  to  do  the  best  we 
can-=-and  the  best  we  can  will  be  but  little — to  relieve 
the  distress,  we  must  also  take  care  that  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unexampled  opportunity  which  is  now 
presented  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  the 
bad  system  in  1847  and  subsequent  years." 
Then  towards  the  end  of  his  speech  he  says  : — 

"  Then  I  believe  that  one  great  step  towards  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  will  have  been  made — that  we 
shall  have  put  a  nail  into  the  cofSn  of  the  system  of 
English  misrule  in  Ireland." 

I  am  anxious  to  take  these  speeches  as  quickly  and 
as  shortly  as  I  can.  The  speech  next  in  order 
of  date  is  Brooklyn,  January  24.  Then  come 
Rochester,  January  27  ;  Lynn,  reported  January  31, 
from  which  extracts  are  given  ;  then  the  speech 
at  Cincinnati,  which  is  reported  February  21  ;  a 
slight  extract  from  the  Newhaven  speech  ;  the 
speech  at  Troy,  February  14  ;  and  the  Pittsburg 
speech,  of  which  Mr.  Pamell  disputes  the  accuracy. 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to  read  those  speeches,  because 
the  labour  would  be  too  great  to  go  through  them  now 
in  detail.  My  suggestion  is  that,  speaking  of  them 
generally,  they  appeal  to  the  only  class  which  was 
worth  appealing  to  in  America— i.e.,  the  extreme 
class.  Bat  I  have  to  refer  to  two  of  these  speeches  ; 
one  is  the  Cincinnati  one,  known  as  the  "  last 
link  "  speech,  the  other  that  delivered  at  Troy, 
which  refers  to  money  given  for  "  bread  and  lead." 

The  "Last  Link"  Speech. 
Sir  C.  Eussell  said  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  compa- 
ratively little  importance,  whether  Mr.  Pamell  did  or 
did  not  use  the  phrase  that  has  been  attributed  to  him 
in  that  Cincinnati  speech.  I  do  not  think  my  learned 
friend  quite  saw  the  importance  of  the  matter  we  are 
discussing.  The  question  is,  What  was  Mr.  Parnell's 
conduct  in  America  ?  To  whom  did  he  appeal  ?  Was 
he  not  appealing  in  consequence  of  an  association 
with  revolutionary  men  and  with  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
and  is  not  it  evidence  of  the  appeal  he  wa-s 
likely  to  make,  and  in  fact  did  make,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  words  attributed  to  him  are  words 
which  would  commend  themselves  to  men  who 
were  revolutionary  in  their  opinions  ?    Whatever  may 


be  the  effect,  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Parnell  did  use  that  expression.  The 
effect  of  it  I  will  summarize  in  a  few  minutes, 
But,  first,  did  Mr.  Pamell  use  it  or  did  he  not  ? 
The  speech,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  was 
reported  iu  the  Irish  World  of,  I  believe,  February 
21.  I  have  asked,  my  Lords,  that  the  paper  in  which 
it  is  reported  should  be  in  Court  in  order  that  it  may 
be  submitted  to  your  Lordships.  I  have  not  seen  the 
paper  myself,  but  my  belief  is  that  you  will  find  that 
the  report  is  initialled,  I  believe,  "  J.W.F.,"  the 
initials  of  Judge  Fitzgerald,  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Peesidknt. — Do  you  mean  that  the  report  has 
not  been  handed  in  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — It  is  contained  in  a  flic  of  the 
newspaper,  I  think,  my  Lord,  as  you  will  find  in  the 
evidence. 

The  President  — There  is  another  supposed  report 
of  the  speech  which  has  been  referred  to  and  which 
we  have  not  got. 

Sib  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord,  we  have  had  refer- 
ence made  to  another  report. 

The  President.- Mr.  Parnell  refened  to  a  report 
in  which  the  expression  did  not  occur.  The  Attorney- 
General  referred  to  a  report  in  which  it  did.  That 
we  have  not  got. 

Sir  H.  James.— If  you  please,  my  Lord,  there  are 
two  reports,  as  your  Lordship  says,  referred  to — one 
taken  from  the  Cincinnati  Jovirnal,in  which  the  words 
do  not  appear,  and  one  from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Gazette,  where  the  speech  is  reported  verbatim.  I 
think,  my  Lords,  these  are  the  words  : — 

"  We  have  a  great  work  before  us.  With  your 
assistance  we  can  pass  the  winter  in  Ireland,  can  kill 
the  Irish  land  system,  and  when  that  corner-stone  of 
English  misgovernment  has  been  ground  to  powder  the 
way  is  paved  for  Ireland  to  take  her  proper  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

That  is  the  Cincinnati  Journal  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Parnell.  Then,  my  Lords,  the  Attorney-General  puts 
in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  and  there  is  a 
verbatim  report  in  the  Irish  World. 

The  President.— Is  that  report  initialled  ? 

Sib  I-I.  James.— The  Attorney-General  points  out 
that  it  is  more  than  initialled.  It  is  signed,  and  the 
name  of  the  reporter  is  given — J.  W.  Schrage. 

The  Peesident.— It  appears  to  have  been  handed 
in,  but  of  course,  as  sometimes  occurs,  we  do  not  find 
it  among  the  papers.  It  was  handed  in  in  evidence 
because  the  shorthand  writer  had  it  under  his  eye  and 
copied  it. 

Sir  H.  Jambs.— Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the 
words  in  the  Irish  World  are  : — 

"  None  of  us,  whether  we  are  in  America  or  Ireland, 
or  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be  satisfied  until  we  have 
destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to 
England." 

I  think  that,  if  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
evidence,  it  will   be  found  that  his  denial  of  the  use  of 
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the  words  is  of   rather   a   doubttal  character.   All  Mr. 
^Farnell   said   when   asked  if  he  used  the  expression 
was  : — 

"  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  ;  but  I  can- 
not at  this  distance  of  time  undertake  to  say  I  did  not 
use  it.  I  do  not  believe  I  did  use  it.  It  is  very 
nnlike  anything  else  I  have  said  in  America." 
That  is  what  Mr.  Pamell  said  upon  the  subject,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  in  substaooe  it  is  very  unlike 
the  report  which  Mr.  Parnell  himself  introduced.  At 
any  rate,  I  submit  that,  seeing  that  the  report  in  the 
local  paper  is  signed  by  a  name,  that  the  report  in  the 
Irish  World  is  initialled,  and  that  Mr.  Pamell's  denial 
in  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  words  is  of  such  a  doubt- 
ful character,  he  must  be  taken  to  have  used  the  ex- 
pression. 

The  "  Lead  and  Beead"  Incident. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  come  to  the  incident  of  the 
Troy  speech.  That,  your  Lordships  will  recollect, 
was  delivered  at  a  meeting  on  February  14.  About 
the  incident  itself  there  is  not  so  much  dispute  as 
has  arisen  with  respect  to  its  meaning.  I  will  take 
Mr.  Pamell's  own  account  first.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Pamell  was  asked  : — 

"Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  Troy  a  man  in  your 
presence  offered  S5  for  bread  and  $20  for  lead  ? — That 
was  the  expression  he  used. 

"  And  you  did  understand  that  as  meaning  that 
somebody  in  the  audience  was  willing  to  subscribe  $6 
for  what  I  may  call  assistance  and  $20  towards 
fighting  ?— Not  a  bit  of  it. 

"  What  did  you  think  ? — I  understand  him  to  mean 
he  was  subscribing  $5  to  our  charitable  fund  and  $20 
to  our  Land  League  agitation  fund, 

' '  Which  he  paraphrased  by  the  word  '  lead  '  ? — ^He 
paraphrased  it  iu  that  way  because  the  one  thing 
rhymed  with  the  other. 

"  In  the  first  place  did  you  think  it  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  your  agitation  to  call  it  '  lead  ' — '  $20  for 
lead  ?  '—No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  ;  certainly  not. 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  was  the  Land  League  ? — 
Because  he  would  not  have  given  it  to  me  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Land  League." 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  further  explanation  of 
Mr."  Pamell's  with  reference  to  a  speech  he  made 
early  in  America,  when  he  said  there  were  men  who 
would  wish  for  an  armed  rebellion,  but  that  was  not 
the  purpose  the  Land  League  had  in  view.  But 
see,  my  Lords,  what  happened  in  an  excited  meet- 
ing. It  is  proved  that  the  persons  present  received 
the  statement  with  loud  cheering.  A  man  comes 
forward  and  says,  "  Here  are  $5  for  bread  and  $20 
for  lead."  That  was  said  in  the  presence  of  men 
of  the  physical  force  party.  What  did  they  under- 
stand by  those  words  ?  What  did  Mr.  Parnell  think 
they  understood  by  those  words  ?  My  Lords,  the  fact 
that  the  words  bread  and  [lead  rhyme  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
planation that  a  politician,  a  statesman  of  Mr. 
Pamell's  position,  should  give  of  such  an  incident. 
A  speech  made'  by  Mr.  Parnell  many,  many  miles 
away,  at  New  York,  could  not  have  been  in 
their  minds.  There  is  proof  that  the  audience 
cheered   the    words,    and    clearly   that    part   of   the. 


audience  who  cheered  were  not  thinking  of  the  rhyme, 
bat  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  words — that  the  money 
was  for  lead.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Parnell  attended  a 
meeting  on  April  29,  1880,  the  Rotunda  meeting,  and 
spoke  of  the  incident,  and  he  is  forced  to  deal  with 
it.  O'Hanlon  was  there,  urging  that  the  physical 
force  movement  should  have  attention  paid  to  it, 
and  that  the  men  who  advocated  it  should  not  be 
put  on  one  side.  Mr.  Parnell  then  referred  to  the  Troy 
incident.    He  said  : — 

"  The  Americans  sent  me  back  with  this  message- 
that  for  the  future  you  must  expect  one  cent  for 
charity,  but  millions  to  break  the  law  system  ;  and 
now  before  I  go  I  will  tell  you  a  little  incident  that 
happened  at  one  of  our  meetings  in  America.  A  gentle- 
man  came  on  the  platform  and  handed  me  $25  and 
said,  '  Here  are  $5  for  bread  and  $20  for  lead.'  (Loud 
and  long  cheers.)" 

I  believe,  my  Lords,  there  was  cheering  on  both 
occasions.  What  did  Mr.  Parnell  think  was  conveyed 
in  those  cheers  ?  Were  the  men  who  cheered  thinking 
of  the  rhyme,  of  the  hidden  meaning  that  "  lead  " 
meant  the  League  ?  They  understood  the  words  simply 
in  the  only  sense  that  can  be  attached  to  them.  Mr, 
Pamell  now  sees  that  that  is  the  case,  for  he  says, 
when  a^ed  whether  in  reciting  that  incident  he  in- 
tended  to  appeal  to  any  particular  section  of  the 
audience,  "  No,  I  think  it  was  a  very  stupid  recita- 
tion to  give,  and  I  certainly  had  no  particular  object 
in  my  head."  Then  he  is  asked,  "  Why  do  you  think 
it  was  stupid?"  and  he  replies,  "Beause  there  was  no 
object." 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  give  Mr,  Parnell  credit 
for  saying  stupid  things.  When  he  made  that  state- 
ment he  must  have  known  he  was  conveying  to  those 
who  heard  it  the  fact  that  a  person  had  given  him 
$20  for  lead  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  the  recipient  of  it.  And  when  he  was 
made  the  recipient  of  those  $20,  what  was  it  for  ? 
To  be  used  for  lead.  And,  my  Lords,  how  did 
others  receive  that  statement?  Mr.  Boyton,  of 
whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  on  May  30  made  a 
speech  at  a  place  called  Dunmanway,  in  county  Cork. 
He  made  a  very  violent  speech,  and  in  it  he  referred 
to  this  incident,  and  said  : — 

"  There  was  a  little  story  told  by  Mr.  Parnell,  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Rotunda  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address,  to  the  effecb  that  a  certain  American  gentle- 
man came  upon  the  platform  and  said,  '  Parnell,  there 
is  $25,  $5  for  bread  and  $20  for  lead,'  Now,  that 
simple  bit  of  humour  has  put  your  hereditary  enemy 
in  a  great  flutter.  Therefore.  I  am  not  authorized  by 
the  president  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to 
tell  you  that  that  was  a  bond  fide  transaction,  that 
the  man  gaye  him  $25.  I  am  authorized  to  tell  you 
here,  and  I  came  all  the  way  to  Dunmanway  to  tell 
you,  that  those  $20  are  perfectly  safe,  and  that  as  Mr. 
Forster  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  night 
refused  to  tell  your  representatives  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  ^30,000  of  secret  service  money,  and  that 
he  has  displayed  admirable  reticence  in  doing  so,  we 
in  like  manner  are  not  going  to  tell  Mr.  Forster  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  the  $20  that  has  since 
swelled  into  $20,000.    The  money  gives  4  or  5  per 
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cent,  interest  on  it,  and  we  are  turning  it  into  good 
round  sovereigns  with  the  imprint  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  upon  them.  Therefore  I  ask  you  in  the  name 
of  God,  in  the  name  of  every  honest  Irishman,  in  the 
name  of  your  long-snitering  country,  to  stick  together 
like  brothers  one  and  all.  If  yon  show  us  evidence 
that  you  are  in  earnest  to  help  us,  and  take  a  share 
in  this  $20  by  showing  us  that  you  will  stand  together 
— Daniel  O'Connell  never  had  half  such  a  following 
on  Tara  or'  Mullaghmast  as:  our  illustrious  young 
leader,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  ;  and  I  tell  you  that 
if  you  stick  together  you  will  see  that  this  assem- 
bkge  will  be  historical  in  the  county  of  Cork .  Tou 
will  stand  together  for  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland. 
We  have  at  the  back  of  that  more  than  great  agitators 
had  before.  We  have  moral  force  and  we  are  going 
to  use  it,  and  perhaps  we  have  something  in  the  shape 
of  physical  force,  but  we  don't  want  to  use  it.  We 
may  some  day  come  down  and  see  yon  and  talk  about 
something  else." 

I  have  read  to  yourLordshlps  what  Mr.  Boyton  thought 
of  Mr.  Pamell's  language.  Thisis  what  Mr.  O'Hanlon, 
who  had  nnsuccessfnlly  attempted  to  move  a  resolution 
at  the  Botunda  meeting  in  April,  1880,  said  about  it. 
In  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  the  Irish  Times  Mr. 
O'Hanlon  said  : — 

*'  May  I  ask  Mr.  Pamell  to  tell  the  public  what  he 
has  done  with  the  20  dollars  he  got  for  lead  from  some 
Irishmen  in  America  ?' ' 

So  that  what  Mr.  Famell  calls  a  stupid  recital  of 
what  occurred  in  America,  is  heard  and  accepted  by 
men  in  its  natural  meaning.  Those  who  have  heard 
Mr.  Farnell  speak,  have  not  found  him  indulge  in 
stupid  or  covert  language.  He  says  what  he  means 
pretty  plainly, and  those  who  heard  him  speak  about  20 
dollars  for  lead.evidently  never  imagined  his  words  did 
not  bear  their  plain  meaning.  The  reason  for,  and  the 
explanation  be  has  given  of  this  speech,  have  never 
been  heard  of  before  this  inquiry.  Those  are  the 
two  speeches  which  I  wish  particularly  to  refer  to, 
and  my  belief  is  that  the  Cincinnati  speech  and, 
perhaps,  this  incident-  gave  some  impetus  to  Mr. 
■Parnell's  action. 

"  Open  and  Secret  "  ;  Letter  or  Harris. 

Let  me  now  refer  somewhat  more  comprehensively 
than  I  have  hitherto  done  to  Mr.  Pamell's  action  in 
America,  and  again  we  must  go  back  to  Mr.  Ives's 
interview,  which  has  been  referred  to  so  often.  As  I 
submit,  it  represents  the  proclamation  that  Mr. 
Pamell  wished  to  enunciate  to  the  Irish  people 
in  America.  He,  and  probably  Mr.  Dillon,  cor- 
rected that  report  after  Mr.  Ives  had  drawn  it  out 
and  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Pamell.  That  proclamation 
explained  Mr.  Parnell's  views  on  the  land  question 
stripped  of  platform  oratory.  Mr.  Pamell  says  that 
what  he  gave  Mr.  Ives  was  "  an  explanation  of  his 
plans  in  America."  In  the  course  of  that  explanation 
Mr.  Parnell  says  this  : — 

"  A  true  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  should, 
in  my  opinion,  partake  of  both  a  constitutional  and 
an  illegal  character.  It  should  be  both  an  open  and  a 
secret  organization,  nsing  the  constitution  fqr  its  own 
purposes,  but  also  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  com* 
lonatioa." 


When  asked  for  au  explanation  in  this  Court  'Mr. 
Parnell  states  that  he  was  speaking  of  Fenianismi 
and  that  he  thought  that  the  Fenians  should  have  an 
open  as  well  as  a  secret  organization.  This  is  what 
occurred  1 — 

"  When  yon  spoke  of  the  true  revolutionary  move- 
ment, vfere  you  referring  in  dny  way  to  the  Land 
League  organization  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I  was  refer- 
ring entirely  and  solely  to  the  Fenian  or  physical 
force  party  or  movement.  I  have  never  looked  upon 
our  movement  as  being  a  true  revolutionary  movement 
or  a  revolutionary  movement  except  that  it  accom- 
plished a  revolution." 

I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the  movement  Mi;. 
Parnell  was  referring  to  which  he  called  "  a  true 
revolutionary  movement,"  and  which  he  said  should 
' '  partake  both  of  a  constitutional  and  an  illegal  cha- 
racter, ' '  was  none  other  than  the  Land  League  move- 
ment. Let  me  ask  whether  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  does 
not  tell  the  truth  in  his  letter  to  the  Irishman  of 
June  19,  1880,  in  which  he  says  : — ' 

"  Not  to  speak  of  political  societies,  every  Govern- 
ment in  Europe  has  its  secret  as  well  as  its  open 
councils.  Both  these  modes  of  actions  have  their 
use  and  their  abuse.  A  wise  man  will  nse  them 
wisely,  a  fool  will  do  the  opposite,  or,  worse  still, 
raise  a  controversy  about  their  relative  merits,  and  in 
that  way  oppose  them  to  each  other,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing them,  either  separately  or  combined,  against  the 
common  enemy." 

As  I  submit,  if  Mr.  Parnell  intended  that  there  should 
be  a  hidden  meaning  in  the  words  in  that  interview, 
it  is  all  the  more,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  that 
interview  went  forth  as  I  termed  it,  and  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  American  people  in  words  which, 
read  in  their  natural  sense  by  the  light  of  the  question 
put  to  him,  seem  to  point  to  a  combination  between 
him,  as  representing  the  open  branch,  andDevoy  and 
his  friends,  as  representing  the  secret  movement. 

In  connexion  with  the  point  I  am  discussing, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pamell  went  to 
America  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  meeting  of  October  29  for  the  primary  object 
of  obtaining  money  to  support  the  organization. 
Great  results  followed  from  Mr.  Pamell's  visit  to 
America,  and  he  did  obtain  money  then  and  in  the 
future.  He  also  obtained  an  alliance  with  a 
great  force  in  America  dealing  with  Irish  matters— 
namely,  the  Irish  World,  and  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  American  Land  League.  These  things  are  im- 
portant in  order  to  show  where  the  vitality  of  the 
Irish  Land  League  has  come  from.  I  fancy  there  wag 
always  an  intention  that  the  prime  mover  in  obtaining 
the  money  should  be  Patrick  Ford.  In  relation  to 
this  matter  we  have  a  conversation  graphically  told, 
told  in  an  interesting  way  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  his 
evidence.  He  told  your  Lordships  of  a  night  journey 
through  Queen's  County  in  company  with  Davitt  and 
Eedpath  ;  he  told  how  Mr.  Davitt  had"  been  most 
assiduously  labouring,  and  the  eflEect  of  the  strain 
upon  him  had  become  very  great  ;  how  Eedpath  made 
.  «K.somewiat.bi.tter:iest:a3to,ai>ptlier  Irish  martyr ;  and 
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then  Davitt,  who  protably  had  framed  the  resolution 
which  sent  Mr.  Parnell  to  America,  said  that  the 
strain  would  soon  be  removed,  because  a  fund  was 
coming,  out  of  which  the  necessary  expenses  would 
be  paid.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  referred  to  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  his  which  described  the  scene.  This 
is    what  he  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Davitt  was  worn  out  with  cold,  fatigue,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  ingratitude  of  men  from  whom  he 
had  expected  sympathy.  Our  spirits  were  low.  Mr.  Red- 
path  uttered  a  bitter  jest  at  Davitt's  expense—'  We 
would  soon  have  another  Irish  martyr  and  a  big  G-las- 
nevin  funeral.'  The  great  organizer  roused  himself 
and  broke  a  long  silence  with  these  words  : — '  Two 
or  three  of  us  can  bear  this  strain  r.o  longer,  but  the 
day  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  a  fund  out  of  which 
the  necessary  expenses  can  be  paid.'  " 
Then  the  letter  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Davitt  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  Then  the  workers  will  be  numerous  and  the  light 
will  be  spread.  Patriot  Ford  is  behind  the  movement 
— it  will  be  read  of  in  history." 

I  cannot  exactly  tell  the  date  of  the  occurrence 
spoken  of,  but  I  think  we  can  trace  it  close  to  the  22d 
of  January,  1880.  Mr.  Ferguson  thought  the  incident 
happened  shortly  before  the  Knock  aroo  meeting,  in 
Queen's  County,  which  it  has  been  proved  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  January,  1880.  And  so,  my  Lords, whilst 
Mr.  Parnell  was  labouring  away,  and  as  we  see  was 
met  by  Devoy  ;  according  to  one  account,  across  the 
threshold  of  the  Irish  World,  he  became,  as  he  him- 
self says,  a  great  friend  of  Patrick  Ford's  during  his 
stay  in  America.  Mr.  Davitt  rightly  anticipated  what 
would  occur,  that  he  would  be  relieved  of  great  pres- 
sure upon  him  by  the  acquisition  of  funds  for  thin 
movement,  and  that  Patrick  Ford  being  behind  the 
movement  the  strain  would  be  removed  by  means  of 
these  funds  being  secured. 

"  The  Last  Link;  "  SpEEcn  and  the  Funds. 

Great  comment  has  been  made  by  Sir  C.  Bussell  on 
a  phrase  used  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General.  It  was  stated  by  the  Attorney-General  that 
Mr.  Parnell  could  not  have  moved  a  step  without  the 
"  last  link"  speech.  Thatphrase  was  made  use  of  with 
reference  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Parnell's  visit — the 
collection  of  money.  No  one  thought  or  expected 
that  that  phrase  "  move  a  step  "  was  to  be  taken  in 
its  entirely  literal  and  almost  physical  meaning. 
What  the  Attorney-General  conveyed  by  those  words 
was  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  not  have  succeeded  in  his 
primary  object — the  collection  of  money — without 
that  speech.  Sir  C.  Russell  has  triumphantly  said, 
"  Mr.  Parnell's  last  link  speech  was  only  made 
towards  the  close  of  his  visit  to  America."  The  point 
is  how  much  money  Mr.  Parnell  had  collected  until 
he  had  made  these  appeals — until  ho  had  used  words 
which  were  satisfactory  and  sufficient  for  the  active 
portion  of  the  Irish-Americans.  The  Attorney-General 
is  absolutely  right  when  ho  said  that  until  ho  had 
made  that  Cincinnati  speech  very  little  effect 
indeed    had    been   produced   by    Mr.     Parnell's    ap- 


peals, as  far  as  we  know  ;  after  he  made  it 
a  great  deal  of  effect  was  produced.  Out  of 
the  few  documents  relating  to  money  we  have  been 
enabled  to  discover  we  have  some  which  throw  light 
upon  this  period  of  time.  They  are  few  and  are 
scheduled  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hardcastle.  When 
he  made  that  speech  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  in  America 
some  seven  weeks — the  way  had  been  prepared  before 
him  by  sympathizers  and  by  Mr.  Davitt's  previous  visit, 
and  Mr.  Parnell's  name  was  very  well  known.  The 
document  giving  the  details  of  the  remittances  shows 
that  until  he  made  the  Cincinnati  speech  the  amount 
collected  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  remitted  was  £920  18s.  9d. 
That,  your  Lordships  will  And,  was  the  amount  remitted 
to  the  political  organization.  Prior  to  February  20, 
the  date  of  the  Cincinnati  speech,  Mr.  Parnell  had  re- 
ceived for  the  relief  of  distress  the  sum  of  £11,343, 
but  for  political  purposes  only  £920. 

The  Pkesidekt. — What  makes  up  that  £920  ? 

Sip.  H.  James. — There  were  four  remittances  prior 
to  February  20,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  £920  18s.  9d. 
Of  that  sum  £731  comes  from  one  town,  Chicago.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  speaking  throughout 
America  prior  to  February  20.  He  had  made  30 
speeches,  and  £920  is  all  he  collected  for  the 
organization.  After  the  Cincinnati  speech,  from  Feb- 
ruary 20,  the  remittances  through  March,  April,  May, 
and  June  amount  altogether  to  £11,324,  or,  omitting 
£920  sent  in  February,  the  amount  received  after  the 
speech  was  £10,400.  The  relief  fund  also  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  one  is  happy  to  think  that  it  far  exceeded 
the  money  subscribed  for  political  objects.  It 
amounted  to  £54,892. 

The  President.— The  largest  sum  collected  in  any 
one  place  before  the  .speech  appears  to  have  been 
Chicago. 

Sir  H.  James.— Yes,  my  Lord,  £731  was  collected 
there. 

The  President.— The  point  is  the  .speech  ;  the 
largest  sum  collected  in  any  large  place  was  at 
Chicago,  and  that  was  before  the  speech. 

Sir  H.  James.— With  the  exception  of  Chicago 
there  is  less  than  £200  to  be  dealt  with  whenever  Mr. 
Parnell  has  spoken.  As  far  as  remittances  are  con- 
cerned, out  of  £900  odd  £731  had  come  from  Chicago 
alone,  the  home  of  Alexander  Sullivan  and  Finerty. 
Up  to  June  30,  1880,  you  will  find  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Land  League  that  the  total  sum  received 
was  £12,926.  Ireland  found  of  that  sum,  Ireland  and 
what  is  termed  other  sources,  £1,339  ;  Great  Britain, 
£262  ;  whilst  America  found,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
£11,324  out  of  £12,926.  Two  references  were 
made  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  this  money.  Speaking  on 
May  16,  1880,  at  Beaufort,  he  said  : — 

"  The  National  League  has  plenty  of  money  at 
its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland.  Your  fellow-countrymen  in 
America  will  send  you  as  much  money  as  you 
want.  Everywhere  throughout  the  States  I  have 
found    the    greatest    anxiety   to    help   you.    Do   not 
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then  be  afraid, band  yourselves  together, organize  your- 
selves against  the  landlord  system,  and,  believe  me, 
the  day  is  dawning  when  we  shall  have  taken  the  first 
great  step  to  strike  down  British  misrule,  and  the 
noble  dreams  of  Grattan,  Emmet,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, and  of  every  Irish  patriot  ought  at  all  times 
to  be  brought  to  a  triumph  and  realization.'  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  this  resolution  : — '  That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  eviction  of  occu- 
piers of  land  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  landlord  is  unjust,  subversive  of  the 
^interest  of  the  country,  and  calls  for  the  emphatic 
condemnation  of  all  lovers  of  justice.'  " 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  such  a  statement  as  that  would 
show  those  who  subscribed  this  money  what  it  was 
subscribed  for,  and  would  encourage  those  who  were 
looking  for  the  political  end  to  contribute  more. 
Then  in  another  speech,  also  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  at  Kil- 
kenny, October  2,  he  says  :— 

"  We  will  help  you  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
command,  and  there  are  millions  of  your  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  in  America  who  will  help  you  also, 
and  ('  We  have  to  thank  you  for  it')  who  will  send  you 
money  to  keep  up  this  struggle  as  long  as  you  bear 
yourselves  like  men.  And  then,  when  we  have  found 
out  these  bad  landlords  and  have  reduced  them  to 
their  knees,  and  when  we  have  settled  them  without 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  as  far  as  the  bad  landlords  are 
concerned,  we  shall  have  found  it  no  more  difficult  to 
reckon  with  the  good  landlords  whom  my  friend  Mr. 
Marum  is  so  anxious  about'." 

The  "  IBISH  World  "  Alliance. 
The  next  result  of  Mr.  Parnell's  visit  was  the  alliance 
with  the  Irish  World.  You  will  find  that  Mr.  Pamell 
says,  speaking  of  the  time  of  his  visit  to  America, 
that  he  and  Patrick  Ford  were  good  friends.  1  have 
expressed  my  view  that  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to 
be  represented  as  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell's  other 
evidence,  when  he  says  he  did  not  see  Patrick  Ford. 
I  take  that  to  be  more  a  political  than  a  personal 
intimacy.  Mr.  Parpell  has  had  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  what  the  Irish  World  has  done,  and  you  will  find 
thaw  he  telegraphed  that  expression  of  thanks  to  the 
Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their  "  constant  co- 
operation and  substantial  support  of  our  great  cause  ; 
let  them  have  no  fear  of  its  ultimate  success." 
There  the  quotation  breaks  off,  and  we  have  again  : — 
"  As  we  stand  at  present,  passive  resistance  to  unjust 
laws  is  the  stronger  weapon  in  our  hands.  Thanks  to  the 
Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  and  sub- 
stantial support  in  our  great  cause  ;  let  them  have  no 
fear  of  its  ultimate  success." 

I  think,  also,  the  views  expressed  by  other  con- 
spicuous leaders    are    similar.    Mr.    Davitt    said  :  — 

"  The  Irish  World,  which,  of  course,  means  Patrick 
Ford,  has  almost  always  been  a  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  of  mine  since  my  liberation  from  Dartmoor  ; 
and  if  I  have  had  to  differ  occasionally  with  some 
of  its  teachings,  and  to  criticize  the  wisdom  of  its 
plan  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  the  unselfish  patriotism  which 
prompted  such  plans,  or  forgot  the  unparalleled 
services  which  you  rendered  to  the  Land  League 
movement  from  its  very  inception  until  its  organiza- 


tion, but  not  its  spirit,  was  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England.  Indeed,  no  truthful  historian  can 
write  the  record  of  that  organization  and  its  giant 
assault  upon  the  citadel  of  felonious  Irish  landlordism 
without  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  chief  iuspiratioa 
of  the  movement,  its  spirit,  and  most  of  its  financial 
strength  came  from  the  Irish  World," 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  need  multiply  the  testimony 
to  show  how  much  the  Land  League  owes  to  the  Irish 
World,  is  Everywhere  the  testimony  is  cropping  up.  I 
cite  an  expression  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Brennan  : — 

"  The  thousand  pounds  (£1,000)  cabled  this  week 
by  the  Irish  World  is  received.  Its  announcement  was 
received  with  applause.  The  substantial  aid  and  con- 
tinued encouragement  which  we  are  receiving  from  our 
kindred  and  the  friends  of  humanity  in  America  are 
inspiriting  our  people  very  much,  and  in  the  name  ot  the 
Land  League  I  beg  to  tender  to  the  readers  of  the 
Irish  World  and  to  all  co-operators  its  sincere  and 
most  grateful  acknowledgment." 
Mr.  Egan,  on  February  25,  1881,  says  : — 

"  Let  the  readers  of   the  Irish    World  and   all  the 
friends  of  the  Land  League  accept  our  warmest  thanks 
for  the  noble  work  they  are  so  bravely  doing." 
A  little  later,  Brennan,  on  the  19th  of  J^arch,  cables  : — 

"  The  moral  and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly 
coming  from  our  brothers  in  America  through  the 
Irish  World  and  other  channels  cheers  us  in  our 
work." 

Mr.    Quinn,    at    one    time     secretary    of    the    Land 
League,  telegraphs  on  July  2,  1881  : — 

"  We  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  sym- 
pathizers of  suffering  humanity  to  send  the  Irish 
World  to  Ireland.  The  success  of  the  cause  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  the  acceptancb  of  its  prin- 
ciples. When  the  Irish  World  is  read  in  every  hamlet, 
in  every  county,  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  earth 
and  hell  to  perpetuate  the  landlordism  in  Ireland." 
Mr.  Healy  says  : — 

"  He  was  rather  astonished  when  ho  came  here 
first,  and  he  saw  in  the  American  papers  the 
accounts  ot  how  the  people  were  rushing  into  the  Land 
Courts,  but  from  the  Irish  papers  just  to  hand  he  foimd 
that  the  tenants  all  over  the  island  were  refusing  to 
pay  one  penny  until  the  Government  released  the  sus- 
pects, and  that  the  only  papers  that  reliability  could 
be  put  in  were  the  Irish  World  and  home  papers." 
At  that  time  Mr.  Healy  had  gone  with  Mr.  Thomas 
O'Connor  and  Father  Sheehy  to  America  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Mr.  Parnell  or  the  Land  League,  and  he 
was  there  offering  his  view  of  the  aid  that  had  been 
given  to  the  movement  by  the  Irish  World.  This  is  a 
proof  of  the  strong  alliance  between  the  Land  League 
and  the  Irish  World  and  the  aid  given  to  it  by  that 
paper.  The  President  has  gone  very  fully  into  this 
question  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
inquiry,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  for  me  to 
pursue  it  further. 

The  "  IsisH  World  "  Subscriphons. 

Mr.  Davitt,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  put  his 
view  before  you  to  the  effect  that  money  spon- 
taneously rose  and  was  sent  to  the  Irish  World. 
Subscriptions,  he  said,  came  from  people  who  did 
not   sympathize    with    Mr.    Patrick     Ford's   extreme 
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doctrines.  Of  course  there  were  people  of  different 
riews  and  different  degrees  of  opinion  ia  America, 
and  some  of  them  sent  their  subscriptions  to  the  Irish 
World  coupled  with  individual  expressions  of  their 
perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land  League. 
But  there  were,  as  Mr.  Davitt  says,  a  great  many 
other  letters  of  a  different  character,  and  I  gather  that 
Mr.  Davitt,  speaking  from  his  heart  and  mind,  did  not 
sympathize  with  these  other  letters,  and  did  not  read 
them.  But  these  were  the  letters  that  showed  that  the 
appeals  of  the  Irish  World — and  we  shall  have  to  show 
what  were  these  appeals  in  the  Irish  World, now  firmly 
fixed  in  alliance,  perhaps  through  Mr.  Davitt's  very 
agency,  with  the  Land  League — these  were  the  letters 
that  ^showed  that  the  appeals  were  producing  the 
money,  and  we  have  to  see  what  they  were.  Mr. 
Davitt  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Healy  is  just  to  the  Irish 
World  when  he  says,  '  We  would  have  got  the  sub- 
scriptions (the  money  sent  to  the  Land  League)  if  the 
Irish  World  never  existed.'  This  I  deny,  I  believe 
that  three-fourths  of  the  enormous  sum  of  money 
received  by  the  Land  League  from  America  was  sub- 
scribed through  the  appeals  which  were  made  by 
Patrick  Ford  in  his  paper  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  hundreds  of  branches  of  the  Auxiliary  American 
League,  which  were  organized  by  the  Irish  World." 
Thus  Mr.  Davitt  states  that  three-fourths  of  these 
very  large  sums  of  money,  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  came  from  the  appeals  of  the  Irish  World 
and  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  founded  by 
Patrick  Ford. 

I  desire  to  place  before  you  the  importance  of  this 
alliance.  I  believe  that  there  were  at  this  time  three 
sections  of  those  who  were  interested  in  Irish  affairs 
in  America.  There  was  the  conservative  party, 
which,  as  we  trace  the  movements  of  the  Land 
League  in  America,  you  will  find  were  power- 
less, and  were  soon  placed  on  one  side  ; 
the  physical  force  party,  which  had  its  centre 
in  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  its  base  for  more 
active  operations  in  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ;  and 
then  came  the  third  section — the  party  somewhat 
socialistic  in  its  views — the  party  represented  by 
Patrick  Ford  and  the  Irish  World.  If  you  measure  the 
strength  of  these  parties  by  the  money  that  was  fur- 
nished, I  refer  again  to  Mr.  Davitt's  statement  that 
three-fourths  of  that  money  came  from  the  Irish 
World,  and  so  given  it  was  given  in  identification 
with  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  Irish  World.  In 
Ifovember,  1881,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
policy  of  electing  a  treasurer,  whether  there  should  be 
a  central  treasurer,  who  probably  at  that  time  would 
fcave  been  Mr.  Egan  in  Paris,  or  whether  there  should 
he  a  treasurer  in  America.  And  upon  that  question, 
Tfhich,  I  believe,  ended  in  the  money  being  sent  to 
the  Irish  World  for  the  most  part,  the  Irish  World 
wrote  this  article  with  reference  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention. The  article  appeared  on  December  3,1881  : — 

"  The  understanding  at  the  initial  meeting  held  in 
the  Irish  World  ofSce  previous  to  the  call  for   the 


Convention,  at  which  Father  Sheehy,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Finerty  were  present,  was  that 
no  treasurer  should  be  appointed.  '  If  the  question 
comes  up,'  said  Mr.  Finerty,  '  I  shall  move  that  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan  be  declared  treasurer,  and  let  there  be 
as  many  channels  of  transmission  of  moneys  to  him  as 
the  people  will.'  That  agreed  with  our  view  of  the 
matter.  This  money  question  is  a  very  ticklish 
one .  .  .  The  reasons  why  men  transmit  their  moneys 
to  the  Land  League  through  the  Irish  World  are  these 
— A  dollar  sent  through  the  Irish  World  is  a  signifi- 
cant endorsement  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the 
Irish  World." 

That  article  was  written  when  Mr.  Healy,  Thomas 
O'Connor,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sheehy  were  in  America. 
There,  again,  comes  an  identification  of  the  money 
collected  by  the  appeals  of  the  Irish  World,  and  by  the 
foul  and  wretched  appeals  of  "Transatlantic"  for 
assassination.  The  men  who  sent  the  money  through 
the  agency  of  the  editor  identified  that  gift  with  the 
appeals  that  were  made  in  the  columns  of  the  paper, 
and  thus  three-quarters  of  the  sum  that  came  from 
America  was  raised  through  the  Irish  World  and  by 
virtue  of  its  doctrines. 

The  President. — Allow  me  to  ask  you  why  you  call 
the  Irish  World  section  socialistic  ? 

SlE  H.  James.— I  gathered  it,  my  Lord,  from  my 
readings  in  the  Irish  World  ;  but  if  your  Lordships  think 
that  it  represents  anything  in  the  way  of  an  argument, 
I  prefer  striking  that  word  out.  Perhaps  it  is  a  very 
unnecessary  word  to  have  used.  Mr.  Davitt  gives  me 
a  key  which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion. It  supported  land  nationalization  very  strongly. 
I  do  not  find  that  Patrick  Ford  belonged  to  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irish 
World  was  strongly  in  favour  of  extreme  measures  of 
some  kind  or  other.  It  opened  its  columns  at  all 
times  to  communications  in  support  of  extreme 
measures  ;  and  when  Mr.  Parnell  showed  by  his 
action  in  Parliament  in  May,  1882,  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  communication  with  those  who 
represented  the  Government  of  England,  Patrick  Ford 
felt  very  sore,  and  in  October,  1882,  broke  away,  appa- 
rently, from  actively  supporting  Mr.  Parnell.  Your 
Lordships,  however,  will  find  that  Ford,  after  Octo- 
ber 10,  whilst  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  extreme 
measures,  amounting  to  a  policy  of  dynamite,  yet  at 
the  same  time  uses  kindly  words  ;  there  is  at  times 
support  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  movement,  as  if 
he  thought  that,  while  the  physical  force  move- 
ment was  the  more  important,  benefit  might  still  be 
derived  from  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  American  Land  Lbagtte.— The  V.C. 
The  third  result  of  Mr.  Pamell's  visit  to  America 
was  the  formation  of  the  American  Land  League. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  when  about  to 
leave  America  Mr.  Parnell  sent  a  telegram  which 
appeared  in  the  Irish  World  as  addressed  to  Patrick 
Ford.  In  it  he  asked  that  there  should  be  a  confer- 
ence or  convention.  Mr.  Parnell  left  America  in  the 
month  of  March,   Mr.   Dillon  remaining  bebi&d.  Mi, 
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Davitt  went  to  America  on  the  9th  of  May,  with  Mr. 
Pamell's  knowledge,  bat  how  far  representing  him  I 
cannot  say.  As  soon,  however,  as  Mr.  Davitt  arrives  in 
America,  he  seems  to  be  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Dillon.  It  is  to  be  observed,  before  we  deal  with 
the  Trenor-hall  Convention,  that  the  first  support  given 
to  Mr.  Farnell  after  his  advice  to  found  Land  Leagues 
comes  from  the  Clan-na-6ael.  They  took  action  as 
early  as  April  19,  1880.  In  Le  Caron's  evidence  we 
find  this  document  addressed  to  the  "  United  Brother- 
hood "  (V.C.),  by  the  executive  committee  (F.C.)  ; — 

"  If  we  are  to  succeed  it  can  only  be  by  revolu- 
tionary work  conducted  with  persistence  and  patience 
by  men  who  seek  no  notoriety  and  whose  knowledge 
that  they  are  doing  their  duty  is  a  sufBcient  recom- 
pense for  their  labours.  To  this  end  you  are 
directed  hereafter  to  give  as  much  attention  as 
possible  to  our  own  work  and  as  little  as  possible  to 
any  other.  And  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  F.C. , 
to  wit — '  Resolved  that  the  F.C.  congratulate  the 
V.C.  upon  the  magnificent  success  of  the  land  agita- 
tion, and  thank  the  members  of  the  V.C.  for  their 
splendid  work  throughout  the  country  in  securing  these 
saccesses.  We  recognize,  however,  the  danger  of 
giving  our  energy  and  ability  to  any  public  movement 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  neglect  our  own  special  work 
and  duties.  We  earnestly  urge  the  members  of  the 
V.C.  hereafter  to  give  special  attention  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  organization,  and  only  to  give  so  much  of 
their  time  and  attention  to  public  movements  of  any 
character  whatever  as  can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
and  growth  of  the  V.C.  and  the  achievement  of  the 
real  revolutionary  work  which  remains  to  be  done, 
and  which  only  can  be  done  through  the  secret  work 
of  the  V.C. 

"  When  Land  Leagues  are  formed  or  any  other 
public  movements  are  organized  in  which  members  of 
the  V.C.  can  conscientiously  participate,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  secure  the  control  of  these  move- 
ments or  organizations  by  members  of  the  V.C.  A  few 
of  our  good  men "  working  in  concert,  can  always 
manage  to  secure  this  control.  Lest  these  organiza- 
tions may  at  any  time  prove  dangerous  rather  than 
assistants  to  our  work  we  should  so  secure  the  cen- 
tral of  their  management  as  to  be  able  to  disband 
them  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary. 

"  The  power  and  usefulness  of  organization  were 
never  better  exhibited  than  in  the  magnificent  suc- 
cesses which  have  attended  Mr.  Paruell  in  America. 
They  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  what  our  people  are 
capable  of  doing  if  they  will  but  unite  in  a  compact 
organization.  In  all  the  large  cities  the  members  of 
the  V.C.  were  among  the  foremost  in  preparing  the 
ground,  in  attending  to  the  details,  and  in  seconding 
the  co-operation  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  has  been 
a  great  educating  force  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
others,  and  they  should  in  all  proper  ways  bend  their 
energies  to  keep  the  question  before  the  world.  .  .  . 
God  speed  the  mark.  It  was  said  of  Joseph  that  he 
was  a  growing  son.  May  it  be  said  of  this  movement 
that  it;  is  a  growing  movement,  and  that  the  tree 
which  was  planted  by  Davitt  in  the  soil  of  Mayo  in 
April  last  may  spread  its  branches  wherever  an  Irish- 
man breathes  or  the  heart  of  a  humanitarian  beats 
responsive  to  the  cries  of  the  people  for  a  larger  ani^. 
better.Ufe." 


The  passages  that  follow  this  I  have  already  read  to- 
day. 

The  Tbknob-hall  Convention'. 
The  public  foundation  of  theLand  League  in  America 
took  place  at  the  convention  in  the  Trenor-hall  on 
May  18,  1880.    Mr.  Davitt  said,  on  that  occasion  :— 

"  I  feel  proud  to  find  so  many  able  and  intelligent 
men  earnestly  working  to  help  in  destroying  landlord- 
ism. This  movement  extends  from  Dublin  to  San 
Francisco.  It  is  a  good  omen  that  it  will  succeed 
when  it  reaches  out  so  far  and  interests  so-  many,  and 
a  sign  that  it  will  not  fail  like  other  movements.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  Land  League  movement  in 
Ireland  is  in  capital  hands  and  trim,  having  a  series 
of  successes  during  the  past  six  months.  But  these 
successes  are  only  indicative  of  what  is  to  come. 
While  satisfied  with  them,  we  cannot  still  be  content. 
We  have  succeeded  all  along  the  line,  and  what  we 
have  already  done  is  a  guarantee  of  what  the  future 
has  in  store.  By  your  action  to-day  you  have  widened 
the  programme  outlined  by  the  Land  League  in  Ire- 
land, but  although  we  omitted  the  industrial  question 
of  the  movement,  it  was  not  because  we  were  unaware 
of  it  or  of  the  evils  which  Ireland's  commerce  suffers 
through  any  loss.  I  can  assure  y'ou  now  that  the 
addition  which  you  have  made  to  the  platform  to-day 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  on  the  other 
side.  As  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
landlord  system  was  first  started  here,  I  am  glad  that 
this  later  addition  to  it  is  made  here  also." 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Davitt,  knowing  what  was  the 
real  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Land  League,  say- 
ing that  the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  landlordism 
had  been  added  to  the  League  platform  in  America 
that  Way. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Excuse  me.  That  is  not  correct. 
What  was  added  to  the  platform  on  that  occasion  was 
the  "  industrial  question,"  and  not  the  abolition  of 
landlordism. 

SiE  H.  JAME3. — Mr.  Davitt's  speech  proceeds  : — 

"  The  organization  of  land  leagues  is  now  going  oni 
rapidly  in  the  four  provinces,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  farmers  in  Ulster  are  following  the  example 
of  those  of  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster  in  the 
grand  work.  The  plan  we  work  on  is  simple.  We 
resort  to  every  fair  means  to  pull  down  and  destroy 
the  tyrant  landlordism, and  to  trample  it  in  the  dust  of 
its  own  rottenness.  We  cannot  do  it  by  Parlia- 
mentary action  alone,  and  we  don't  propose  to  conSne 
ourselves  to  that  means.  What  we  propose  is  that  the 
action  of  our  men  in  Parliament  shall  be  the  reflex  of 
the  work  going  on  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  action  of  no 
compromise  ;  and  no  man  going  to  the  House  of 
Commons  can  say  that  our  people  will  be  satis- 
fied with  fixity  of  tenure  or  other  mild  reforms. 
There  are  two  means  which  we  pursue  to  accom- 
plish our  end.  The  first  is  a  policy  of  destruction  by 
hammering  against  landlordism.  We  are  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  its  total  abolition.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  we  pursue  a  constructive  policy,  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  reconcile  the  speeches  in  Ireland 
against  landlordism  and  the  speeches  in  the  House 
which  might  not  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  those 
delivered  by  members  of  the  same  party  in  Ireland." 
'I  Eubmit  th^t  the  conree  disclosed  in  ..the  last  passage 
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t  have  quoted  was  the  very  evil  of  the  course  pursued. 
If  the  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  made  in  Ireland,  and  if  the  speeches  delivered  in 
Ireland  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  should  have  known  more  of  the  truth,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  all  concerned.  Mr.  Davitt  is  dis- 
closing this  action,  constitutional  action  representing 
»  constructive  policy,  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  a 
destructive  policy,  represented  by  the  speeches  of  the 
same  men,  in  Ireland  ;  so  this  constitutional  move- 
ment, as  my  learned  friend  says,  the  movement  of  a 
nation,  which  is  now  beirg  attacked,  was  drawn  upon 
these  lines  which  Mr.  Davitt  very  frankly  stated  to 
his  audience.  It  was  necessary  he  should  do  so,  for 
the  men  in  America  who  were  moved  by  the  appeals 
of  the  Irish  World,  and  had  been  subscribing  to  the. 
revolutionary  action  and  the  action  of  the  physical 
force,  must  have  wondered  often  in  their  minds  that 
those  who  had  been  placed  before  them  as  the  very 
idols  of  their  worship  were  constantly  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  this  speech  of  Davitt's  says,  praying  for 
and  urging  a  constructive  policy,  and  appearing  as  the 
opponents  of  the  policy  for  which  the  money  had 
been  collected  by  the  appeals  in  the  Irish  World. 
And  so  here  the  truth  is  told.  I  call  this  a 
very  frank  speech  ;  Mr.  Davitt  calls  it  a  very 
stupid  speech.  I  call  it  a  frank  speech,  in  which  Mr. 
Davitt  tries  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  the  effects  of  the  speeches  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Dillon  at  this  Convention,  your  Lordships  will  find 
this  passage  : — "  At  last  we  have  got  a  movement  in 
Ireland  that  must  succeed  and  overthrow  the  first 
garrison  of  an  alien  and  hostile  Government."  So 
,  by  these  two  most  able  representatives  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
following,  the  views  of  the  founders  of  the  Land 
League  are  placed  before  the  American  public. 

At  the  convention  at  Trenor-hall  only  one  question 
created  any  difference  of  opinion.  That  was  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  central  treasury. 
In  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  we  find  : — 

"  At  this  convention — a  report  of  which  has  been 
put  in  in  my  evidence— there  was  a  conflict  between 
the  extreme  and  conservative  elements  present,  over 
the  creation  of  a  Central  Land  League  treasury  in 
America  to  which  one  party,  the  party  advocating 
this  treasury  idea,  wanted  all  subscriptions  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  forwarded,  and  to  be  from  thence  trans- 
mitted to  Ireland.  The  clerical  and  conservative 
parties  opposed  the  creation  of  any  such  treasury,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  funds  could 
be  sent  by  each  branch  direct  to  Ireland  ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  fear  that  such  a  central  treasury 
might  ultimately  fall  under  the  control  of  extremist 
influence." 

The  outcome  of  the  convention  your  Lordships  will 
find  in  the  rules  of  the  American  Land  League. 
There  is  this  important  statement  in  them  : — 

"  It  " — i.e.,  the  American  Land  League — "  is  a 
movement  which  endangers  no  national  principle  nor 
asks  its  supporters  to  forego  any  reasonable  or  legiti- 
mate aspiration  for  the  future  of  their  country." 


Then  come  the  Land  League  rules,  which  are  of  a 
colourless  character,  and  then  we  come  to  Mr. 
Davitt's  action  in  support  of  this  movement. 

Insignificance  op  the   "  Cxerical  "  Land 
League. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  I  think,  that  there  has  been  a  little 
mistake  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  who  officered  this 
Land  League  of  America.  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  Mr. 
P.  A.  Collins  was  the  first  president.  That  is  not  so  ; 
you  will  find — and  Mr.  Davitt  is  my  authority  for 
what  I  believe  is  the  fact— that  Mr.  M'Cafferty  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  American  League.  He 
did  nothing  ;  Mr.  Davitt  himself  describes  him 
in  his  evidence  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  I  were  present  as  repre-' 
senting  the  Land  League  of  Ireland.  I  confess 
I  am  ignorant  of  Mr.  M'Cafferty's  qual,ifications 
for  the  post  to  which  he  was  then  appointed.  The 
only  one  which  I  remember  being  advanced  in  his 
favour  was  the  interesting  one  that  he  was  supposed  to 
be  the  handsomest  man  in  New  England  ;  and  as  this 
recommendation  was  put  forward  by  a  president  the 
decision  of  the  convention  must  have  been  inflaenced 
by  such  an  appeal  to  its  fancy.  Anyhow,  whether  it 
was  the  dignity  or  the  duties  of  the  office  had  less 
attraction  for  Mr.  M'Caiferty,  he,  like  the  hero  in 
Cowper's  poem,  '  did  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill,' 
and  therefore  leaves  nothing  either  for  The  Times  to 
allege  against  or  the  defence  to  record  in  favour  of 
his  administration  of  the  League." 

My  Lords,  that  is  just  our  view.  The  American 
Land  League  was  doing  nothing  until  it  became 
literally  and  truly  part  of  the  Clan-na-Gael— worked, 
organized,  and  officered  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  for  Clan- 
na-Gael  object.s.  In  January,  1881,  Mr.  Collins  was 
elected  president  ;  that  was  part  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Buffalo  Convention.  Then  there  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  non-importance  of  this  Ameri- 
can Land  League.  In  the  report  of  the  Buffalo 
Convention,  read  by  Mr.  Davitt,  there  is  an  address 
from  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League,  under  date  December  20,  1880.  He 
says  : — 

"  To  the  Branch  Land  Leagues  and  their  members, 
— As  I  am  the  only  officer  now  in  active  service  of 
the  national  organization,  I  am  compelled  by  circum" 
stances  to  call  a  convention  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  January  12  and  13,  1881,  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo." 

We  gather  from  that  that  the  Land  League— I  will  not 
say  died  out — but  did  not  commence  to  live,  and 
nothing  was  done  unde'r  Mr.  M'Cafferty,  and  under 
Mr.  Collins's  presidency  I  believe  there  was  very 
much  the  same  state  of  things.  I  will  call  attention 
to  the  sums  received  hereafter.  In  1882  they  in- 
creased to  a  much  larger  amount  than  that  previously 
received,  but  from  May  1,  1880,  to  January,  1881, 
the  sum  was  $3,111. 

Davitt  IN  THE  V.O  "Camps."  The  "Irish  World." 

Now,  my  Lords,  a  word  or  two  as  to  Mt.  Davitt's 

action.      Your   Lordships    wUl    recollect    that    Mr. 
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Davitt  said  that  he  did  attend  as  a  representative  of  the 
Land  League.  He  went  to  America  with  Mr.  Parnell's 
knowledge.  He  attended  five  or  Fix  meetings  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  He  attended  those  meetings  by  virtue 
of  the  right  of  admission  which  he  had  secured  by  this 
fact,  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  I.R.B.  I  shall  have  to  show  yonr 
Lordships  the  identity  of  these  two  bodies.'  So  far  as 
the  I.R.B.  was  concerned,  of  course,  it  was  a  trea- 
sonable body.  So  far  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  is  to  be 
»  referred  to,  it  is  treasonable  as  affecting  the  members 
of  it  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  In  so  far 
as  it  was  composed  of  men  of  merely  American  blood 
it  was  hostile  to  England,  but  not  treasonable. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  so  fully  affected  with 
treasonable  design,  but  it  was  affected  by  the 
same  blight.  Sympathy  would  therefore  be  felt 
by  those  members  of  the  Clan-aa-Gael  which  had  a 
common  government  with  the  I.R.B.,  and  Mr.  Davitt, 
having  only  lately  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  had  a  pass-word'  to  allow  him  to  enter  into 
the  most  secret  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Mr. 
Davitt  himself  says  that  he  did  attend  five  or  si.T  camp 
meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  He  says  also  that  ho 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  but  had 
not  attended  since  August  or  September,  1879  ;  that 
he  had  been  busy  with  other  work,  but  he  was  a 
member  of  that  council  until  May,  1880.  He  would 
scarcely  know  at  the  time  he  reached  America  of  his 
expulsion.    His  account   is  this  : — 

"  Being  a  member,  or  having  been  a  member,  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  I  had  the  virtual  cntrietothe  Clan- 
na-Gael,  which  at  that  time  embraced  some  of  the  best 
men  of  the   Irish  race   in  America." 

On   the   21th   of    July,   1880,  Mr   Davitt,  in  a    letter 
to  the   Irish  World,    said:  — 

"The  Land  League , movement  is  but  a  temporary 
one  ;  it  does  not  therefore  arrogate  to  itself  work 
which  other  organizations  are  engaged  in  working  for 
Ireland  in  another  direction,  nor  do  its  leaders  desire 
to  interfere  with  such  work  or  expect  men  engaged  in 
it  to  transfer  their  exertions  from  one  department  of 
national   labour  to  the  Land  League." 

Read  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Davitt's  views,  this 
means  that  the  Land  'League  leaders  did  not  want 
the  men  of  other  organizations  to  transfer  their 
efforts  to  the  Land  League,  and  one  can  well  under- 
stand how,  by  virtue  of  this  cntric,  Mr.  Davitt 
would  urge  upon  those  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
who  were  doubtful  whether  they  should  support  the 
Land  League,  that  they  could  still  continue  to 
belong  to  the  extreme  party  and  the  Skirmishing 
Fund,  and  on  the  more  Conservative  members  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  that  they  should  not  be  interfered 
with  in  their  separate  action  if  they  liked  to 
come  into  line  with  him  and  those  with  him  in 
support  of  the  movement.  I  think  I  can  trace  very 
shortly  the  history  of  this  American  Land  League,  and 
how  it,  in  the  words  of  the  Irish  World,  "  fell  to 
pieces."    In   the  Irish   World  of  the  19th  of  March, 


1881,  you  will  find   the   rules   referred   to   as  having 
soon  been  out  of  print  :  — 

"  Very  soon  this  constitution  was  out  of  print  and 
instead  of  republishing  it.  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  out  a 
little  '  Rules  and  By-laws  '  himself,  omitting  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  I.N.L.I.L.,  U.S.A.,  and 
casting  out  their  presentation  of  the  '  objects  '  of  the 
Land  League.  Davitt  went  to  Ireland.  After  months 
of  masterly  inactivity,  the  executive  (of  the  Trenor- 
hall  League)  '  quietly  went  to  pieces.'  " 
I  am  taking  that  as  representing  the  truth,  and  I  will 
show  that  the  real  American  Land  League  was  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  and  that  Clan-na-Gael  men  controlled 
it.  In  the  bye-laws  of  this  League  it  is  stated  that 
all  mouey  collected  was  to  go  to  the  Irish  World. 
Then  in  the  declaration  of  principles, at  the  end, occurs 
this  passage  :  — 

' '  Meanwhile  seeing  that  nothing  was  being  done  in 
the,  way  of  organizing  the  country  whilst  hundreds  of 
letters  were  pouring  in  upon  the  Irish  World  begging 
it  to  do  something  in  that  direction, we  drafted  a  con- 
stitution fully  expressing  the  principles  of  the  Irish 
IForM,and  at  our  own  expense  printed  and  mailed  five 
thousand  (5,000)  copies  of  the  same." 

Then  to  show  how  consistent  the  Irish    World  "vi&S'. — 

".  .  .  ,  We  therefore  baud  ourselves  toge- 
ther until  landlordism  root  and  branch  shall  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to 
share  in  the  bounties  of  God  free  of  rent  or  other  im» 
moral  exaction  shall  have  been  acknowledged  aud 
established,  never  mure  to  be  denied  or  abridged." 
Possibly  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  had  the  idea 
of  Socialistic  views  in  my  mind  in  connexion  with 
the  Irish  World.  The  Irish  World  now  becomes,  it  not 
the  parent,  at  least  the  foster-parent  of  this  movement; 
the  Irish  World  constitution  is  the  constitution  of 
the  American  Land  League,  and,  though  Patrick  Ford 
was  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  their  views  and  his  own  were  nearly  identi- 
cal. As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  collection  of  money  by  the  Irish  World, 
Mr.  Davitt  in  his  speech  refers  to  this  and  says  : — 

"  In  the  issue  of  February  5,  1881,  at  page  4,  there 
is  an  editorial  article  upon  the  subject,  which  ex- 
plains the  whole  origin  of  the  part  played  by  the 
paper  in  the  collection  of  Land  League  moneys  : — 

"  '  Mr.  Davitt,  before  his  return  to  Ireland,  left  100 
copies  of  a  Land  League  constitution  at  the  ofBce  of 
the  Irish  World.  These  copies  went  to  their  destina- 
tion in  quick  time.  But  calls  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  having  no  more  printed 
documents  to  forward,  the  Irish  World,  at  its  own 
risk,  wrote  out,  printed,  and  distributed  5,000  copies 
of  a  constitution,  with  a  platform  of  principles  and  in- 
structions how  to  organize  branches.  These  5,000  little 
books  we  mailed  to  5,000  different  towns,  and  to  our 
own  readers  only.  The  beneficial  effects  of  that  act  are 
made  manifest  in  the  large  weekly  remittances  sent 
to  the  Land  League  in  Dublin.'  " 

He  then  deals  with  some  foolish  jealousy  of  the  Irish 
World  on  this  account. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Court  ad- 
journed. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  6. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  120th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  entered  the  Court  at  half -past  10. 
Davitt's  Appeal  to  the  Exteemists. 

Sib  H.  Jambs  continued  his  address.  He  said: — 
My  Lords,  I  have  a  very  few  words  more  to  address  to 
you  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  which  occurred  in 
America  in  1880.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
I  had  traced  the  progress  of  the  so-called  American 
Land  League  up  to  that  time,  and  I  had  reduced  its 
action  to  a  minimum,  so  far  as  1880  is  concerned, 
and  there  only  remains  for  me  to  introduce  one  or  two 
speeches  and  other  utterances  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  America 
before  returning  to  Ireland.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  letter  of  July  24,  1880.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  it,  but  I  may  mention  it  again.  Mr.  Davitt 
there  says  : — 

"  The  Land  League   movement  is  but   a  temporary 

one The  land  movement,  therefore, 

does  not  arrogate  to  itself  the  task  which  other 
organizations  are  and  have  been  engaged  in  here  in 
America  in  working  for  Ireland  in  another  direc- 
tion. Nor  do  its  leaders  desire  to  interfere  with  such 
work,  or  expect  men  engaged  in  it  to  transfer  their 
exertions  from  one  'department  of  national  labour  to 
that  of  the  Land  League." 

Then  a  question  is  put  to  Mr.  Davitt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  he  so  used.    He  was  asked  : — 

"  What  were  the  other   organizations  to  which   you 
refer  in  that  letter  P — I  think  that  would  refer  to  ex- 
treme organizations,  and  that  the  Land  League  would 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the   management   of  their 
-  bodies. 

"  What  was  the  work  in  which  those  extreme  sec- 
tions had  been  engaged  in  working  for  Ireland  ? — 
Well,  promoting  organization. 

"  Delivering  of  arms,  distributing  arms  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  think  they  distribute  arms  in  America. 

"  The  President. — Not  in  America  ? — No. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — '  Other  organizations  are 
and  have  been  engaged  in  here  in  America  in  working 
for  Ireland  in  another  direction.' 

"  I  want  to  know  what  the  work  was  which  those 
other  organizations  had  been  engaged  in  ? — Organiza- 
tions and  military  training,  probably. 

"  That  would  be  with  a  view  to  ultimate  resort  to 
force  ? — To  free  Ireland  if  there  is  a  chance." 
There  is  also  another  speech,  which  I  need  not  refer 
to  again  in  detail,  except  to  remind  your  Lordships  of 
its  date — September  11,  1880.  It  is  a  speech  that  I  have 
always  regarded  as  one  of  very  great  importance.  It 
was  delivered  at  Kansas,  and  in  it  Mr.  Davitt  de- 
clares his  policy  of  unsettling  Ireland.  The  very 
words  he  used  were  : — 

"  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  yon  have  already 
teen  told,  declared  an  unceasing  war  against  landlord- 
ism— not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder  the 
rifle  and  go  out  in  open  field  and  settle  the  question 
that  is  now  agitating  Ireland,  although  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  a  settlement  of  that  nature  providing  I  could 
see  a  chance  of  success." 


Then,  my  Lords,  later  in  the  same  speech,  after  say- 
ing," We  are  preparing  the  way  for  that  independence 
which  you  enjoy  in  this  great  American  Bepublic.  A* 
present,  however,  we  are  engaged  in  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution," he  says  : — 

"  Already  we  have  more  than  100,000  enrolled  in 
the  League,  and  it  will  be  increased  to  over  300,000, 
and  they  represent  with  their  families  over  1,000,000 
of  the  people.  England  cannot  aSord  to  keep  Ireland 
in  this  constant  state  of  unsettlement,  and  we  mean 
to  keep  Ireland  in  that  state  until  England  shall 
banish  the  landlord  system." 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  are  two  other  speeches,  one 
of  them  delivered  at  Chicago.  The  report  of  that 
speech  says  ; — 

"  Davitt  alluded  to  the  seizure  of  the  40  guns  by 
the  British  constabulary,  and  declared  that  the  con- 
vulsion of  horror  which  grew  out  of  it  was  because 
the  English  Government  knew  there  were  men  in  Ire- 
land td-day  absolutely  feverish- to  clutch  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  rifles,  in  order  not  only  to  abolish  Irish 
landlordism,  but  to  consummate  the  hopes  of  Irishmen 
of  abolishing  something  else." 

The  last  speech  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  which  I  refer  you, 
before  he  left  America,  is  a  speech  delivered  by  him 
at  Virginia  City,  and  this  is  the  important  statement 
in  that  : — 

"  In  1847  there  was  no  public  sentiment,  such  as 
now  exists,  and  many  well-to-do  Irish  farmers  and 
tradesmen,  as  well  as  English  speculators,  aided  the 
landlords  by  bidding  for  the  land  from  which  tenants 
were  evicted.  There  is  none  of  this  competition  lor 
land  this  time.  There  are  not  four  cases  in  Ireland 
to-day  where  a  farm  has  been  occupied  by  a  neighbour 
when  the  tenant  was  turned  out.  The  bye-laws  of  the 
Irish  Land  League  declare  that  no  person  who  bids  for 
the  land  or  cattle  of  a  tenant  evicted  for  inability  to 
pay  rent  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League,  and  that  no 
matter  how  many  farmers  are  evicted,  the  land  shall 
remain  untenanted  until  the  system  shall  be  abolished. 
No  sale  of  goods  shall  be  effected  and  no  land  tenanted 
after  eviction." 

Now,  my  Lords,  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  Davitt  to 
America,  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  the  result  that 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dillon,  and  following  in 
the  wake  of  Mr.  Paruell's  previous  efforts,  had  done 
his  best  to  establish  this  American  Land  League .  Weak 
and  without  life  as  it  proved  to  be  at  that  time,  yet 
the  object  in  view  in  America  was  no  doubt  to  eifecb 
the  same  result  as.  in  Ireland — namely,  to  combine 
under  a  constitutional  cloak  the  two  forces  under  the 
name  of  Nationalists  ;  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  show 
from  these  speeches  that  Mr.  Davitt  from  flrst  to  last 
during  his  visit  across  the  Atlantic  had  been  keeping 
the  extremists  in  touch,  appealing  to  their  views,  and 
appealing  to  every  sentiment  that  could  move  them. 
The  men  who  at  that  time  in  America  took  an  interest  in 
Irish  affairs  were  the  men  of  the  extreme  class,  and  Mr. 
Davitt  wisely  conceived  that  it  would  be  best  to  nse 
words  that  would  not  damp  the  ardour  of  these  extreme 
men,  but  always  to  use  words  that  would  encourage 
them.  This  point,  my  Lords,  concludes  what  I  have 
to  say  as  to.occunoDce9jn.Ameiica.dmiiu;  1879..attd 
1880. 
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IV.— THE  LAND  WAR  EST  1880— FENIANISM. 
Populace  Akmep. 
I  have  now,  my  Lords,  to  deal  with  those  events ; 
which  were  occurring  in  Ireland  just  before  and  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Parnell's  return.  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  Mr.  Pamell  left  Ireland  in 
December,  1879,  and  returned  on  March  20,  1880.  It 
has  been,  proved  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Land 
League  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  active  work 
was  undertaken.  The  winter  of  1879  was,  as  we  know, 
a  winter  of  very  great  and  severe  distress,  and  the 
Land  League,  after  Mr.  Famell's  departure,  did  de- 
vote its  attention  to  some  extent,  perhaps  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  relief  of  that  distress.  Your  Lordships 
will  find  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ives,  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Serald  on  February  4,  1880,  in  which 
Mr.  Ives  says  :— 

"  The  land  agitation  iias  hidden  its  head  for  the 
moment  ;  the  agitators  lending  a  hand  in  the  common 
cause.  Famell's  attack  upon  the  Mansion-house  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Funds  is  a  crime,  the 
responsibility  of  which  no  man  should  take  upon  him- 
self at  this  time.  The  confusion  thus  caused  only 
blinds  the  eyes  of  America  to  the  present  awful  neces- 
sities of  the  Irish  peasantry.  If  Pamell  be  a  true 
Irish  patriot  he  will  sink  animosities  which  every 
one  here  deprecates, even  his  friends  and  sympathizers, 
and  will  become  the  champion  in  America  of  that 
cause  in  which  all  the  world  is  one — the  cause  of 
charity. ' ' 

These  words,  as  to  the  condemnation  of  the  attacks  by 
Nationalists  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  and 
Mansion  House  Belief  Funds,  refer  to  a  conversation 
that  took  place  ^between  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Ives 
during  the  voyage  to  America.  Mr.  Pamell  regarded 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Fund  as  being  likely  to 
be  used  for  political  purposes,  and  therefore  he 
objected  to  it.  Mr.  Ives  refers  to  those  attacks  and  de- 
precates them.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  in 
the  address  I  mentioned  yesterday  to  the  Land  League 
branches,  the  Land  League  declared  that  they  were 
willing  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider  what  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
time.  Approaching  now  the  consideration  of  the 
alleged  cause  of  crime,  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to 
note  that  at  this  time — namely,  January,  1880,  Mr. 
Pamell  was  in  America.  He  was  kept  well  informed 
as  to  events  in  Ireland,  and  you  will  find,  in  a  speech 
of  his  at  Brooklyn,  delivered  on  January  24,  1880, 
that  he  said  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  had  been 
no  evictions.  I  have  also  to  remind  your  Lordships 
that,  distress  or  no  distress,  the  I.E.B.  was  still  at 
work.  We  know  what  Devoy's  report  was  up  to 
August,  1879  ;  we  know  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  had  offered 
his  services  at  the  end  of  1879  or  the  beginning  of 
1880,  and  that  the  Supreme  Council  had  refused  his 
assistance.  But  during  this  time  the  importation  of 
arms  was  more  or  less  proceeding,  for  we  have  the 
evidence  upon  this  point  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  I 
,would  say  at  once  that  in  many  respects  I  shall  liave 
fto.ask  y,ou  -to  accept  -the-  statements  •  Mr.  BUirris  has 


made  in  the  witness-box  as  being  accurate,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  You  will  recollect,  my  Lords,  that 
Mr.  Harris  continued  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
'Council  of  the  Fenian  libody- until  iDeceml)ei^.l880, 
l!He  was  asked  i— 

' '  You'  were  Jiving  -  at.-ithat  time:;atCBallinasloe  i — I 
was. 

"  Did  any  such  arms  come  there-^o  you  directly,  ar 
to  persons  with  whom  you  were  aciiuainted  during  that 
time  ?— They  did. 

"  A  considerable   number   of   arms  J — I  forget  how 
ijnuch  now,  but  considerable  numbers, 

"  In  what  way  were  those  arms  distributed? — They 
were  given  to  the  men  who  had  paid  for  them. 

"Allow  me  to  put  the  question  to  you  in  full— . 
would  they  be  distributed  so  that  each  man  would  be 
provided  with  a  rifle,  or  one  man  in  the  household,  or 
were  they  distributed  in  any  large  numbers  ?— Bach 
man  would  be  provided  with^jL  rifle  and  sword  bayo- 
net. 

"  And  revolver  too  ? — ^We'  never  got -revolvers  in 
Ballinasloe,  all  rifles. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  Ballinasloe,  but  aafar  as  yon 
know  I  presume  the  mode  of  action  was  the  same  in 
other  districts — the  same  as  it  existed  in  Ballinasloe  ? 
— The  same  as  it  existed  in  Ballinasloe. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  for  any  names,  but  would  they 
be  distributed  amongst  the  farming  class  ? — Those 
which  I  got  in  Ballinasloe  were  distributed  among  the 
farming  class,  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland  a  great 
many  of  them  reached  the  farming  classes. 

"  More  or  less  distributed.  Each  household  would 
have  one  of  these  rifles  with  swords  on  them  ? — Yes, 
wherever  a  member  of  the  household  would  pay  for 
the  rifle  or  bayonet  and  was  a  member  of  the  organi* 
zation. 

' '  And  I  suppose  the  course  would  be  that  these  arms 
would  be  kept  concealed  ? — Yes,  everything  had  to  be 
done  sub  rosa. 

' '  Bat  when  each  farmer  or  man  got  his  rifle  did  he 
keep  it  in  a  secret  place,  or  did  he  bnry  it,  or  what 
was  done  with  it  ? — He  took  care  of  it  as  best  he 
could. 

' '  Those  arms  for  the  most  part,  I  presume,  re- 
mained amongst  the  people  ? —  They  did. 

"So  when  we  come  to  the  later ,  period,  the  period 
of  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  the  people  would  have  tho 
arms  more  or  less  in  their  possession  ? — ^Yes." 

Proceeding,  then,  step  by  step,  we  find  at  this  time, 
the  end  of  1879,  and  the  beginning  of  1880,  a  period 
of  distress  no  doubt.  We  find  a  dormant  peasant  class, 
a  class  that  had  to  be  roused, in  the possessionof  arms. 
We  find  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  west 
of  Ireland  and  their  sons.  The  Land  League  had  been 
formed  and  Mr.  Pamell  was  surrounded  by  those 
selected  lieutenants,  who,  as  I  have  shown  your  Lord" 
ships,  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  men  who  were 
prominent  members  of  the  Fenian  body.  This  condition 
of  things  was  known,  at  least,  to  those  who  sur* 
rounded  Mr.  'Parnell.  It  was  proved  here  by  one  who, 
I  think,  might  well  be  trusted  by  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris — it  was  known  to  Mr.  Davitt,  to 
Patrick  Egan,  and  to  Brennan,  and  I  think,  giving 
every  allowance  for  his  forgetfulness,  it  must 
even     have     been     known     to     Mr.     Biggar.      lu 
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these  circumstances  one  or  two  meetings  were 
held.  On  January  10,  1880,  I  think.  The  O'Dono- 
ghue  held  a  meeting  at  Killamej.  That  meeting  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Leonard,  according  to  whom  that 
district  up  to  that  time  had  been  peaceful .  I  do  net 
think  we  have  a  verbatim  report  of  that  speech 
of  The  O'Donoghue,  but  it  must  have  had  a  fairly 
exciting  effect  on  the  dormant  peasantry,  because 
according  to  Mr.  Leonard's  evidence,  from  that  time 
that  district  became  disturbed  and  difficulties  were  en- 
gendered between  the  landlords  and  their  tenant?.  In 
looking  to  see  who  at  that  time  were  in  charge  of  the 
Land  League  I  would  refer  your  Lordships  again  to  a 
letter,  although  I  will  not  read  it  in  full — the  letter  of 
Jajiuary  28,  1880,  in  which  Malaohi  O'SuUivan  tells 
Mr.  Harris  that  the  League  iwas  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  Patrick  Bgan,  and  Brennan.  Then,  my 
Lords,  there  are  one  or  two  other  meetings — one  at 
Currow,  in  county  Sligo,  at  which  Sheridan  attended, 
and  one  at  a  place  in  county  Mayo.  The  reason  of 
such  a  small  number  of  meetings  being  held  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  not  only  was  the 
Land  League,  as  we  know,  engaged  in  the  relief  of 
distress,  but  at  this  time  there  was  also  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  money.  In  the  Ives  interview  Mr.  Parnell 
stated  that  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  bad  reached 
only  a  small  amount,  about  £240.  He  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question, — "  We  have  not  made  any  organized 
attempt  to  collect  subscriptions  in  Ireland,  but  had 
received  when  I  left  SI, 200  from  various  sources." 
No  donbt  it  has  been  proved  that  Mr.  Davitt  in 
this  night  excursion,  T*hich  Mr.  Ferguson  referred  to 
as  taking  place  about  January  20,  1880,  was 
anticipating  the  receipt  of  money  from  Patrick  Ford 
in  America,  but  that  money  had  not  arrived  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking". 

Paekell   Reception  by  Cork  Fenians—"  Habt- 
MANN  "  Speech. 

In  these  circumstances,  then,  Mr.  Parnell  returned 
for  the  purpose,  as  I  have  said,  of  taking  part  in  the 
general  election  of  1880.  He  returned  to  Ireland  on 
March  20,  1880,  landing  at  Queenstown,  and  at  Cork, 
the  chief  town  of  the  county  he  represented, 
he  received  an  address  of  congratalation  from 
the  local  Fenian  body.  This  address  is  reported 
in  the  Cork  Herald  of  March  22,  and  is  called, 
"  An  Address  of  Congratulation  to  Mr.  Parnell." 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Fresh  from  the  noble  mission  you  have  under- 
taken, we,  the  Nationalists  of  this  great  county  and 
city  of  Cork,  hasten  to  greet  you  and  offer  the  cordial 
welcome  of  not  ungrateful  hearts.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
deny  our  applause  to  any  representative  or  body  of  re- 
presentatives who  honestly  and  conrageously  strive  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  people.  But  while  say- 
ing this  we  must  take  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
clear  conviction  of  the  hopelcssnnss  of  looking  for 
justice  to  Ireland  from  the  English  Parliament,  and 
the  firm  belief  of  the  intelligent  manhood  of  the 
country  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  seek  for  any  practi- 
cal national  good  through  the  means  of  Parliamentary 


representation.  Impelled  by  such  convictions,  the 
Nationalists  of  the  country  have  determined  that,  as 
a  political  party,  they  will  take  no  part  in  the  coming 
elections,  and  consequently  no  part  in  the  adoption, 
rejection,  or  support  of  the  Parliamentary  candidates. 
It  shall  be  their  duty  to  watch  the  course  of  events 
and  also  to  remind  Irishmen  that  in  themselves, 
in  th,eir  virtue,  and  in  their  own  courage,  in  their 
perseverance  in  the  practical  work  lies  the  best 
hope  for  the  prospects  and  the  regeneration  of  Ire- 
land.'' 

That  word  "  Nationalists  "  represents  their  particu- 
lar body.  According  to  Mr.  Parnell,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Land  League  it  represented  the  Fenians — it  repre- 
sented them  at  this  time,  March,  1880.  It  had  been 
determined  that  the  Nationalists,  as  a  body,  would  take 
no  share  in  political  elections,  and  such  a  reference 
could  not  mean  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Parnell's  policy 
was  a  Parliamentary  policy,  and  there  was  no  question 
of  the  Land  Leaguers  taking  part  in  elections.  The 
statement  was  made  by  Fenians,  and  the  names  signed 
to  it  were  those  of  Fenians.  It  was  signed  by  Cronin, 
the  two  Murphys,  and  four  or  five  others,  including 
P.  1^.  Fitzgerald.  Being  asked  whether  they  were 
not  Fenians,  Mr.  Parnell  replied,  "  I  do  not  know." 
As  to  Cronin,  Mr.  Parnell  says,  "  I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  ask  me  that  question."  Then,  asked  whether 
all  the  signatories  were  not  Fenians,  he  says,  "  I 
think  they  would  represent  Fenian  opinion."  So 
a  welcome  being  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  that 
way,  the  next  step  was  not  an  unusual  one  ;  he  was 
entertained  at  dinner.  I  make  no  further  comment  on 
this,  except  to  notice  that  there  was  made  that  sad 
speech  of  Mr.  Biggar's— the  Hartmanu  speech.  The 
report  of  that  speech,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  is 
accurate.  It  was  Mr.  Parnell's  fate  to  sit  by  and  to 
hear  a  gentleman  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  his 
principal  assistant  in  Parliament,  nse  words  of  en- 
couragement to  an  assassin  of  the  most  miserable  de- 
scription, a  man  of  a  character  which  must  have 
been  execrated  by  every  right-thinking  person.  The 
Fenians  met  him,  the  Fenians  addressed  him,  and 
I  much  regret  to  say  assassination  was  encouraged 
before  him. 

The  next  event  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Parnell's 
early  action  after  his  return  was  the  obtaining  £2,000 
from  Mr.  Egan  for  electioneering  purposes.  The  im- 
portance of  this  matter  is  to  show  that  the  action  of 
the  League  even  as  to  dealing  with  its  money  was  left, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
At  the  meeting  on  the  21st  of  October,  1879,  the 
sevEinth  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
League  was  formed  none  of  its  money  should  be  voted 
for  electioneering  purposes.  Mr.  Parnell  himself 
Bays  :— 

' '  A  resolution  had  been  passed  at  the  formation  of 
the  Land  League,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  proceedings, 
prohibiting  any  ot  the  Land  League  money  from  being 
used  for  Parliamentary  purposes.  I  did  not  myself 
altogether  approve  of  that  resolution  ;  in  fact,  I  did 
not  approve  of  it  at  all,  but  I  supposed  that  it  would 
have  no  material  effect,  pince  at  that  time  I  did  not 
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suppose  we  should  have  sufficient  money  to  use  for 
Parliamentary  purposes  and  I  took  no  notice  of  it. 
However,  on  my  return  I  t'onnd  that  resolution  staring 
me  in  the  face  on  my  making  application  for  some 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our  campaign. 

"  To  whom  ?— To  Mr.  Egan.  However,  Mr.  Egan 
took  a  large  view  of  it,  and  he  met  me,  and  I  think 
the  resolution  was  rescinded,  and  he  gave  me  a  cheque 
for  £2,000,  which  was  about  all  that  we  had  for  the 
election  fight." 

Mr.  Parnell  says  he  thinks  the  resolution  was  re- 
scinded ;  hut,  speaking  in  presence  of  Mr.  Davitt,  I 
may  say  that  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  resolution 
having  been  rescinded,  or  any  reference  to  it  in  any 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  League.  There  is  no  irace 
of  it  in  any  journals  and  no  notice  of  it  in  any  speech. 
Yet  against  the  very  terms  of  that  resolution,  and  in 
face  of  it,  Mr.  Egan  occupied  such  a  position  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  without  consulting  bis  colleagues, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Parnell,  deems  it  right, 
to  apply  the  sum  of  £2,000  to  the  support  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  in  their  electoral  con- 
test.s.  Of  course,  the  distress  had  stayed  the  agitation 
to  some  extent  ;  and  during  the  spring  of  1880  the 
members  of  Parliament  had  to  attend  to  the  elec- 
tions and  to  their  Parliamentary  duties,  and  there 
was  comparatively  little  agitation  proceeding.  On  the 
3d  of  May,  1880,  Mr.  Parnell  attended  a  Nationalist 
meeting  at  Claremorris,  in  county  Mayo.  There  were 
two  other  meetings  to  which  I  have  to  refer  which 
were  not  Land  League  meetings  of  the  ordinary  char- 
acter. One  was  at  Bnniscorthy  and  the  other  was  at 
the  Kotunda,  Dublin,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1880.  I 
have  to  refer  to  these  matters  because  my  friends 
have  put  them  forward  to  prove  the  existence  of  secret 
societies.  It  is  in  relation  to  our  argument  that  no 
secret  societies  existed  except  the  moonlighters  carry- 
ing out  the  behests  of  the  Land  League  that  I  have  to 
refer  to  this.  Besides  the  two  meetings  which  I  have 
mentioned,  Mr.  Parnell  also  attended  one  at  Beaufort, 
I  think,  on  May  16.  Mr.  Davitt  went  to  America  in 
May,  1880,  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  the  head  of 
the  Land  League  he  had  to  have  some  one  to  supply 
his  place.  Those  who  represented  Mr.  Davitt  in  his 
absence  were  Brennan  and  Egan.  Brennan's  letter 
to  Mr.  M.  Harris  of  22  May,  1880,  states  that  Mr. 
Davitt  had  requested  Brennan  to  open  his  letters 
daring  his  absence.  Mr.  Pamell's  view  evidently 
was  that  Mr.  Egan  was  the  chief  manager  of  the 
Land  League. 

My  Lords,  with  reference  to  what  I  said  as  to  the 
Land  League  not  making  much  progress  during  the 
winter  of  1879,  Mr.  Parnell  says  :— 

"  When  I  returned  from  America  I  asked  Mr.  Egan 
and  Mr.  Davitt  what  they  had  been  doing,  and  they 
told  me  they  had  been  chiefly  occupied— almost  en- 
tirely occupied— in  the  relief  of  distress  during  the 
winter. ' ' 
Then,  further  on,  he  is  asked  :  — 

"  In  whose  hands  was  the  management  of  the  League 
left  ? — The  management   uf  the  League   was   in    the* 


hands  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Egan,  and  secondarily  of 
Mr.  Brennan. 

"  When  did  Mr.  Davitt  go  to  America  ? — Mr.  Davitt, 
I  suppose,  went  to  America  some  time  in  the  early 
part  of  1881—1  mean  1880. 

"  Did  not  Davitt  go  back  to  America  with  your 
concurrence  and  on  your  advice  in  consequence  of 
your  having  had  to  retam  to  England? — Excuse  me. 
I  said  the  management  of  the  Land  League  upon  my 
return  from  America  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Egan 
and  Mr.  Davitt,  and  secondarily  of  Mr.  Brennan. 

"  Who  managed  the  Land  League  during  the  interval 
from  March,  1880,  to  September,  1880  ?— Mr.  Egan 
must  have  been  the  chief  manager  of  the  Land 
League." 

We  thus  have  the  power  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  gentlemen  who  we  know  were  leading  members  of 
the  Fenians.  Mr.  Davitt  was  on  the  Supreme  Council 
in  May,  1880. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  know  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Egan 
was  expelled  years  before  this. 

Sill  H.  James.— I  do  not  think  Mr.  Davitt  attaches 
the  importance  I  do  to  ceasing  to  act  on  the  Supreme 
Council  and  still  remaining  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Orgauizeks'  Speeches,  1880. 

I  have  made  a  collection  of  the  speeches  made  during 
the  spring  of  1880,  because  it  is  part  of  my  case  that 
even  then  the  agitation  was  proceeding.  In  that  col- 
lection of  speeches  in  1880  you  will  find  a  singular 
absence  of  speeches  by  members  of  Parliament.  There 
is  a  speech  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  Beaufort,  county  Kerry, 
on  May  16,  1880,  and  at  Claremorris  on  August  5 .  There 
is  also  a  speech  by  Mr.  Dillon,  August  15,  atKildare, 
to  which  I  have  to  refer.  I  find  that  speeches  were  also 
made  at  that  time  by  Brennan,  Boyton,  Walsh  of  Balla, 
Gordon,  M.  O'SuUivan,  J.  P.  Quinn,  Sheridan,  and 
Scrab  Nally.  Some  of  these  speeches  are  speeches 
eminently  fitted  to  carry  out  Mr.  Davitfs  policy  of 
inspiring  the  Irish  mind.  I  will  give  your  Lordships 
some  of  the  dates.  Mr.  Brennan  spoke  on  May  30,  1S80, 
and  June  27,  1880  ;  Boyton  spoke  on  June  13,  and  at 
Carndonnagb,  July  4  ;  and  Walsh  of  Balla  made  a  speech 
on  August22  at  Frenchpark .  Another  speech  was  made 
a  short  time  before  a  sad  murder — that  of  Mr. 
Feerick.  The  speaker  was  P.  J.  Gordon,  who  spoke  at 
Shrule  on  June  20,  and  also  made  a  second  speech  at 
Cong.  Quinn,  the  secretary  of  the  League,  spoke  on 
July  25,  and  Sheridan  makes  two  speeches  in  July 
and  August.  Scrab  Nally  makes  two  speeches,  one 
on  May  1  and  the  other  on  June  13.  I  will  not, 
having  regard  to  the  heavy  strain  I  am  placing  on 
your  Lordships'  attention,  read  those  speeches  in 
extenso,  and  I  will  only  make  a  passing  reference  to 
them.  The  result  of  those  speeches  is,  I  say,  to  advo- 
cate a  policy  of  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  landlordism, 
and,  also  the  treatment  of  persons  taking  evicted 
farms.  On  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Boyton  spoke  he  is 
referred  to  in  the  minute-book  of  the  Maryborough 
branch  as  a  delegate  from  the  central  office  in  Dublin , 
and  there  is  no   doubt  that  all  the   speeches   I   have 
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mentioned  were  made  at  Land  League  meetings.  We 
know  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harris  that  at  this 
time  the  work  of  organization  was  going  on,  and  I 
submit  that  these  were  the  men  who  were  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  organization.  I  would  also  ask  your 
Lordships  to  note  how  far  these  doctrines  supported  by 
these  men  at  that  time  were  the  avowed  doctrines  of 
the  Land  League.  The  programme  framed  to  meet  the 
timid  land  reformers  was  one  thing  ;  the  speeches  of 
these  men  to  the  assembled  peasants  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  was  another.  These  speeches  would  not 
be  widely  circulated  by  means  of  journalistic  report, 
and  they  would  meet  with  little  attention  in  Ireland 
and  'still  less  in  England.  They  would  be  intended 
for  their  hearers  only.  So  far  as  this  country  was  con- 
cerned, they  would  not,  therefore,  clash  with  the 
words  of  those  who  used  different  language  in  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  the  speeches  to  which  I  wish  to  refer 
was  made  by  a  man  named  Fitzpatrick  at  Glenamaddy, 
county  Galway,  at  a  meeting  at,  which  J.  P.  Quinn, 
afterwards  assistant-secretary  to  the  Land  League, 
was  present  as  a  delegate  from  Dublin.  J.  P.  Qninn 
said  : — 

"  That  he  was  connected  with  the  Land  League 
since  its  initiation,  and  thought  that  he  had  never 
done  a  better  day's  work  than  he  done  to-day  in 
making  up  the  difference  between  the  two  parties, 
and  hoped  that  they  would  all  join  the  League  and 
that  there  would  not  be  any  more  difference  between 
them  ;  and  said  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
they  would  be  done  with  blasted  landlordism,  and 
hoped  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  them 
again  in  a  short  time.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to-day  to 
go  to  Dunmore,  where  he  had  to  address  another 
meeting." 

Whether  Quinn  was  afterwards  present  or  not  when 
Fitzpatrick  spoke,  I  cannot  positively  assert.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  heard  these  words : — 

"  Fitzpatrick,  Williamstown,  then  came  forward  and 
Bpoka  of  the  blasted  hated  landlords,  and  desired  the 
people  to  organize  and  unite,  and  said  that  the  English 
came  into  Ireland  under  the  pirate  flag  and  afterwards 
hoisted  thd  blasted  flag,  and  after  sowing  disunion 
throughout  the  land,  and  referred  to  the  Queen,  but 
stopped,  as  it  was  the  queen  of  liberty  he  meant.  The 
meeting  is  small ;  you  all  understand  what  I  mean.  I 
cannot  say  all  I  mean ;  the  K.I.C.  are  taking  notes. 
My  friends,  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  out ;  you  can 
have  your  guns  and  pistols  (cheers) — and  any  man 
taking  lands  from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted  or  had  to 
give  np  in  consequence  of  rack-rents,  love  him,  keep 
close  to  him,  don't  lose  sight  of  him.  As  I  said 
before,  I  cannot  speak  my  mind  ;  you  all  know 
what  I  mean.   (Cheers.)  I  must  give  the  sergeant  time 

to  take  notes He   then  referred  to  the  murder 

of  Mr.  Young,  near  Castlerea,  and  described  the  wit- 
ness Clarke  as  Lanty  Moore,  and   called  him  a  vowed 
perjurer,  who   swore   at  the  coroner's  inquest  that  he 
did  not   know   who   shot   Mr.    Young,  and  afterwards 
swore  against  those  two  men   and   kept  them  from 
their   wives   and   families   for   the   last   two   years. 
Afraid     to     put    them     on     trial,  knowing  that    no  _ 
honest  jury  of  the  county  Roscommon  would  convict  j^ 
them  on  the  oath  of  such  a  perjurer, the  blasted  Govem-5 
ment  has   him  (Lauty  Moore)   guarded  by  police  and  5 


has  two  of  them  walking  after  him,  and  you  must 
pay  for  them.  (A  voice. — '  It's  money  he  wants.' 
Another  voice.—'  It's  an  ounce  of  lead  he  wants.') 
Fitzpatrick. — He  will  got  it  too  (winking  at  the 
crowd).  You  know  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  is 
ou^,  as  I  said  before.  I  could  not  speak  plain,  as 
the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary  are  here.  Ye  all  know 
what  I  mean." 

The  "  Jiwo"  Aems  Raid. 
There  is  an  incident  which  oceurrod  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1880  which  I  would  suggest  throws  great 
light  upon  those  who  in  the  fullest  degree  possessed  the 
authority  of  the  League.  It  is  in  connexion  with  a 
raid  for  arms  on  a  vessel  called  the  Juno.  In  August, 
1880,  about  40  cases  of  firearms  and  a  great  number  of 
cutlasses  were  stolen  from  the  Juno  when  lying  off 
Cork.  The  incident  which  I  wish  to  mention  is  the 
action  of  the  Cork  Land  League.  These  gentlemen,  I 
have  no  doubt,  had  read  the  open  programme,  and  thej 
had  listened  to  words  which  no  doubt  from  time  to 
time  were  used  by  the  Land  League  leaders  as  to  the 
policy  of  constitutional  action.  The  Cork  Land 
League,  therefore,  thought  raiding  for  arms  did  not 
exactly  come  within  their  idea  of  constitutional 
action,  not  Ending  any  mention  of  any  such  action  in 
the  open  programme.  Believing  that  they  would  be 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Land 
League  by  condenming  such  raiding  for  arms,  they 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  we  deeply  regret  that  a  robbery  of  useless 
old  firearms  has  taken  place,  that  we  condemn  law- 
lessness in  any  shape,  and  that  we  believe  the  occur- 
rence in  Passage  must  have  been  effected  by  those  who 
desire  to  see  a  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Acts  inflicted 
upon  this  country,  and  who  wish  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment good  value  for  their  secret  service  money." 

That  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cronin  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  O'Brien — Mr.  O'Brien,  who  has  been  Mayor 
of  Cork  ;  .1  think  he  has  ceased  to  be  so  now — but 
he  has  been  the  head  of  the  Cork  Corporation, 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  observed  : — 

' '  that  amongst  the  persons  upon  whom  the  Government 
would  try  to  throw  the  odium  of  stealing  these  arms 
were  many  who  had  a  great  deal  more  common-sense 
and  talent  than  would  lead  them  to  rob  and  carry 
away  a  few  old  rusty  firearms." 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  P.  O'SuUivan.but 
the  constitutionalists  of  Cork,  acting  on  their  belief  of 
the  views  of  their  leaders,  carried  the  resolution  by  a 
very  large  majority.  But  what  did  the  Land  League 
think  of  this  resolution  condemning  lawlessness,  what 
did  the  men  who  were  acting  as  the  representatives 
of  Mr.  Davitt's  ideas  think  of  this  condemnation  of 
lawlessness  ?  Their  ideas  are  made  very  clear.  The 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Cork  Land  League 
meeting  appeared  in  the  Freeman's  JouriUil  of  the 
15th  of  August,  and  in  the  Cork  Herald  of  'the  19th  of 
August  appears  the  following  :— 

"  At  the   meeting  of  the  National  Land  League, 

tDublin,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Brennan  said  a  branch  of  the 

Land  League  iad  been  discussing  matters  that  it  ought 

sto  have^leftialone.    They  had  seen  by  the  Freeman  of 
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the  previous  day  that  the  Cork  branch  of  the  Land 
League  had  taken  up  a  matter  that  did  not  come  under 
its  province  at  all.  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  they 
wonld  confine  themselves  for  the  future  to  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  formed.  They  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  subject  they  discussed  than  with  the  relative 
merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  America. 
"  The  chairman  (Mr.  Dillon)  said  he  felt  strongly 
with  Mr.  Brennan  in  this  matter.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  Cork  Land  League  was  entirely  without 
its  sphere.  It  assumed  a  right  to  do  what  the  Land 
League  distinctly  condemned  and  repudiated — namely, 
judging  the  case  of  men  who  did  not  belong  to 
their  body.  They  did  not  want  to  place  themselves 
in  antagonism  with  any  other  bodies  in  Ireland  who 
were  not  placing  themselves  in  antagonism  with  them, 
and  the  same  liberty  which  they  claimed  for  them- 
selves they  must  be  prepared  to  allow  to  othei'S.  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  desirable  to  pass  any  re- 
solution on  the  subject  or  not,  but  he  took  the  general 
sense  of  the  meeting  to  be  that  they  entirely  dis- 
claimed the  resolution  passed  by  the  Cork  Land 
League,  and  emphatically  stated  that  it  in  no  degree 
represented  the  feeling  ot  that  organization." 

Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  who  locally  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  that  passed,  when  asked  "  Who  were  the  body 
that  they  were  to  Jiave  placed  themselves  in  antagon- 
ism with  by  condemning  this  ?  "  replied^  "  The  Fenian 
organization,  I  suppose."  Therefore  it  was  distinctly 
notified  to  the  whole  of  the  Laud  League  that  Mr. 
Dillon,  a  distinguished  man  in  this  scene,  who  was 
selected  to  take  the  chair  at  this  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Erennan,  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  Land  League, 
with  the  permission  and  sanction  of  Mr.  Farnell  and 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Davitt,  condemned  the  action  of 
the  Cork  Land-  League  in  this  matter.  The  conduct 
which  they  condemned  was  the  objecting  on  the  part 
of  Cronin  and  O'Brien  to  lawlessness  in  this  robbery 
of  arms,  which,  like  those  imported  into  Ireland  by  the 
I.B.B.,  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  farmers 
and  the  farmers'  sons,  to  be  used  when  they  could 
be  usefully  employed.  The  men  who  stole  these 
arms  were  Fenians,  says  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  the 
conduct  of  those  who  objected  to  their  lawless 
action  was  condemned  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Bretman, 
acting  as  leaders  of  the  Land  League  ;  so  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Land  League,  when  for  the  first 
time  they  discover  an  important  branch  taking  a 
course  within  constitutional  lines  and  condemning 
lawlessness  of  any  kind  and  refusing  to  approve  the 
action  of  the  Fenian  body,  notify — I  was  going  to  say, 
■under  the  very  corporate  seal  of  the  Land  League,  but 
certainly  with  all  the  solemnity  that  could  be  given 
to  such  a  notification — their  condemnation  of  the 
action  of  that  branch,  and,  not  content  with  mere 
silent  condemnation  divested  of  reasons,  give  their 
reasons  for  such  condemnation.  They  say  to  the  Cork 
■branch  of  the  Land  League,  "  What  right  have  you  to 
say  one  word  condemning  the  theft  of  these  arms,  to 
[be  used  as  men  may  think  proper,  according  to  their 
own  individual  judgment  ?  You  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  staying  lawlessness  of  any  kind."  If  that 
is  the  view  of  the  Central  League  as  expressed  by  its 


authorized  representatives  applying  its  judgment  to 
this  kind  of  lawlessness — lawlessness  of  any  kind, 
what  would  be  its  judgment  and  what  would  be  its 
wishes  when  dealing  with  lawlessness  of  a  more 
acutely  criminal  character,  with  a  lawlessness  which 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  here  in  this  inquiry  in  a 
very  short  time — that  crime  which  must  come  under 
the  term  "  lawlessness  of  any  kind,"  with  which  the 
Land  League  and  its  central  body  forbade  any  one  to 
interfere, even  if  that  crime  should  be  committed  by  per- 
sons not  incomplete  sympathy  with  the  Land  League? 
To  my  mind  this  incident  is  full  of  important  meaning. 

There  is  one  other  matter  in  connexion  with  this 
incident  that  I  must  refer  to.  Not  content  with  this 
general  coademnation  of  this  unfortunate  constitutional 
body,  the  Central  Land  League  felt  that  the  Cork  Land 
League  branch  had  to  be  dealt  with  and  punished,  and 
the  next  step  that  was  taken  to  show  the  hostility  of 
the  Land  League  to  the  condemnation  of  lawlessness 
in  any  shape  was  to  send  Mr.  Dillon  to  Cork  to  put  an 
end  to  this  rebellious  body  of  Land  Leaguers.  We  find 
it  recorded  in  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Dillon  came 
down  to  Cork  from  Dublin  to  attend  a  meeting  that 
had  been  called  by  circular,  signed  by  Mr.  Pamell 
himself.  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence,  said,  "  I  recollect  Mr.  Dillon  coming  to 
town  ;  probably  I  was  present  and  made  a  speech. ' 
He  is  then  asked  : — 

"  Were  you  not  present  at  the  meeting  and  made  a 
speech  ? — Very  probably  I  was." 
And  then  Mr.  Dillon   says  : — 

"  Now  I  think  it  right  to  point  out,  especially  in 
this  city,  that  those  who  say  that  this  movement  is  an- 
tagonistic to  any  other  movement  which  has  the  good  of 
Ireland  in  view  are  misrepresenting  our  motives,  and 
are  treating  us  with  the  grossest  injustice,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  am  knowni  to  have  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  other  movements  that  have  the  good 
of  Ireland  in  view . ' ' 

Your-  Lordships  will  reooUeot  that  the  Cork  Fenians 
were  meeting  Mr.  Parnell,  that  the  Cork  Fenians,  or 
something  worse,  were  listening  to  Mr.  Biggar's  ap- 
peal to  Hartmann,  and  here  is  Mr.  Dillon  speak- 
ing to  the  same  men — men  who  must  have  been  in  the 
majority  at  this  time  generally  throughout  Cork,  if 
not  within  the  very  Land  League  itself— and  telling 
them  that  other  movements  are  movements  to  sym- 
pathize with,  and  that  they  can  have  no  hostility  to- 
wards men  who  make  raids  for  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  them  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Dillon  then  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  This  movement  is  purely  a  temporary  movement. 
We  all  wish  that  it  may  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
Land  League  may  cease  to  exist  very  soon.  The 
sooner  the  cause  ceases  to  exist  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased,  because  I  don't  like  agitation  at  all  myself. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  what  has  thrown  me  into  this 
movement  is  the  conviction  that  I  do  not  see  any 
practical  way  of  effecting  good  for  Ireland  so  long  as 
the  existence  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
depends  upon  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  small  class 
(hear,  hear),  and  that  class,  nine-tenths  of  them  at 
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least,  Eaglish  in  sentiment,  and  apparently  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  bonoar  or  prosperity  of  their  own 
country  (hear),  and  I  cannot  understand  the  feelings 
of  the  Nationalist  Irishman  who  thinks  that  the  cause 
of  Ireland  will  be  injured  because  we  emancipated 
the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  from  a  position  which 
might  almost  be  described  as  serfdom,  from  living  on 
the  caprice  of  a  few,  and  placed  them  in  the  position 
of  free  men.  (Applause.)  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  I 
thought  that  the  Irish  people  were  to  be  turned  aside 
from  the  true  path  of  Irish  nationality  by  such  action 
as  that  ;  if  I  believed  that  the  Irish  people,  when 
placed  in  that  position,  were  going  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  Irish  nation- 
ality, I  would  turn  an  Englishman  and  be  glad  to  for- 
get my  country  (hear,  hear),  because  I  believe  that 
the  people  who  are  only  made  national  by  being  kept 
down  and  in  slavery  are  a  people  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  care  to  work  for.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  wish 
to  say  just  this  one  word  in  answer  to  those  who 
accuse  me,  and  men  like  me,  of  going  in  for  agita- 
tion, that  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not 
agitation  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word,  be- 
cause I  have  always  told  the  people  at  public  meet- 
ings that  those  meetings  amount  to  nothing." 

The  result  was  that  this  unfortunate  branch  of  the 
Land  League  was  disbanded  and  reorganized,  and  ibat 
a  meeting  of  it  was  held  at  which  the  condemned  re- 
solution was  rescinded  at  Cork. 

The    "  Blabney    Incidekt" — Cork    Feniaks 
Welcome  Mr.  Pabnell. 

I  pass  from  that  matter  to  notice  one  other  small 
fact  not  altogether  uninteresting  and  to  which  Mr. 
Pamell  seems  to  attach  considerable  importance.  The 
matter  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Famell,  and  the  object 
of  the  evidence  is  to  show  that  there  was  a  body  in 
Ireland  which  was  hostile  to  Mr,  Farnell  at  that  time, 
that  was  opposing  him  and  would  be  likely,  I  presume 
it  is  intended  to  surest,  to  commit  crimes  as  acts  of 
hostility  towards  the  Land  League.  It  is  in  that 
sense  that  Mr.  Farnell  thus  describes  the  scene  which 
has  been  called  the  "  Blarney  incident." 

"  I  was  to  leave  the  train  at  Blarney  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  by  road,  escorted  by  the  farmers 
of  the  county,  into  Cork.  It  was  some  few  miles 
from  Cork,  and  when  we  left  the  train  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  procession  had  started,  it  was  attacked 
by  a  large  party  of  these  men  from  Cork,  the  physical 
force  party,  who  proceeded  in  the  way  that  I  have 
already  described  to  your  Lordships,  drew  their 
revolvers  and  attacked  the  procession  and  stopped  it. 
There  was  considerable  confusion.  The  farmers  re- 
taliated, and  there  was  a  fight  between  my  party  and 
this  party.  However,  the  result  was  that  it  was 
agreed  that  if  the  physical  force  party  were  allowed 
to  select  two  from  amongst  my  friends  as  hostages 
and  carry  them  away,  that  they  would  allow  us  to  go 
into  Cork  in  peace.  This  was  done.  Mr.  Cronin,  I 
think,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  taken  out  of  their 
carriages  and  carried  oS,  and  kept  away  from  Cork 
by  these  people  for  the  day." 

That  looks  at  first  as  though  at  that  time  a  state  of 
civil  war  existed  between  the  physical  force  party 
and  Mr.  Famell,  and  that  the  former  were  attacking 
him  and  the  constitutional  farmers  who  were  accom- 


panying him  into  Cork.  But  let  us  look  at  this  incident 
in  the  light  of  what  actually  occurred.  The  date  of 
the  incident  is  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  after  the  occur- 
rence with  which  I  have  just  been  dealing.  The 
statement  is  that  these  people,  hostile  to  Mr.  Farnell, 
coming  from  Cork  demanded  two  hostages  from  the 
constitutional  party.  But  nho  were  the  two  hostages 
whom  they  selected  ?  Why,  they  were  the  very  two 
misguided  men,  Cronin  and  O'Brien,  who  had  con- 
demned the  raid  upon  the  "  Juno,"  and  these  two 
hostages  were  taken  away,  so  that  they,  the  very  men 
who  had  been  condenmed  by  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin,  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Bren- 
nan,  should  not  contaminate  Mr.  Farnell  by  their  evil 
influence.  The  fact  that  these  men,  who  had  been 
condemned  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan,  who  had 
pointed  them  out  as  evil-doers,  were  seized  upon  as 
hostages,  has  been  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  extreme  party  to  Mr.  Farnell,  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  the  men  of  that  party  were  merely 
humble  imitators  of  their  leaders,  Dillon  and  Brennan. 
And  BO,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  throw  upon  a  sup- 
posed hostile  physical  force  party  the  responsibility 
for  the  evil  deeds  done,  let  it  be  noted  that  on  the  only 
prominent  opportunity  which  the  Land  League  had  of 
dealing  with  an  interference  against  lawlessness, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  branch  which  did  condemn 
that  lawlessness  to  continue  to  do  so,  as  we  have 
been  told  by  counsel  in  this  court  they  did,  the  men 
who,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  were  endeavouring 
to  stop  the  commission  of  lawless  acts  wore  themselves 
condemned  and  disbanded,  and  thus  were  prevented 
from  pursuing  in  the  future  the  course  which  had 
brought  upon  them  the  displeasure  of  the  central 
authority  of  the  Land  League.  The  result  was,  there- 
fore, that  those  who  objected  to  these  men  and  who 
sympathized  with  the  action  of  the  Fenians  and  of  the 
physical  force  party  were  enlisted  in  the  army  that 
Mr.  Farnell,  at  Mr.  Davitt's  suggestion,  had  called 
into  existence,  and  that  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  two  wings  of  that  army,  and  that  on  this 
October  day  when  Mr.  Farnell  rode  Into  Cork  he  led 
in  person  the  Fenian  party,  including,  it  may  be,  the 
very  men  who  had  committed  the  raid  upon  the 
"  Juno,"  and  thus,  with  music  playing  and  flags  fly- 
ing, he  entered  the  city  of  Cork  at  the  head  of  these 
Fenian  and  criminal  men. 

There  is  another  small  matter  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer  with  reference  to  the  position  that  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  John  O'Connor  at  a  meeting  at  Bantry 
in  1880,  presided  over  by  Canon  Sbink win.  It  appears 
that  Canon  Shinkwin  shared  the  somewhat  unfortunate 
ideas  of  Cronin  and  O'Brien  and  made  some  reference 
to  revolutionary  forces.  Mr.  J.  O'JI'ODnor,  in  answer 
to  a  question  on  the  subject,  said  that  Canon 
Shinkwin, 

"  Had  indulged  in  a  denunciation  of  revolution 
and  revolutionary  methods,  which  I  considered  to  be 
altogether  uncalled  for. 
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"  You  were  converted  at  this  time,  were  yon  not  ? 
— I  was  a  converted  Fenian  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
was  anxiously  desirous  to  establish  branches  of  the 
League  all  over  the  county,  and  as  Canon  Shinlcwin 
had  delivered  his  speech  I  was  very  anxious 

**  Why  ? — Because  there  were  many  Fenians  who 
were  not  so  well  affected  towards  the  constitutional 
movement  as  I  was,  and  they  were  disposed  to  give  us 
trouble,  and  I  had  <o  placate  them." 
Your  Lordships  will  find  by-and-by  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  done  to  '*  placate*'  gentlemen  who  were  out  after 
the  moon  had  risen.  Mr.  J.  O'Connor  goes  on  to  say, — 

"  I  had  to  placate  them.  My  speech,  I  intended, 
should.  And  I  have  always  been  very  sorry  that 
Canon.  Shinkwin  did  not  allow  me  to  complete  my 
speech.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  had  any  reason 
to  complain . ' ' 

Then  Canon  Shinkwin  said  be  would  have  no  more  of 
that,  that  he  would  not  give  his  assent  to  any  such 
doctrines  ;  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  did  his  best  to  be 
heard,  was  not  allowed  to  continue,  and  therefore 
the  physical  force  party  did  not  carry  things  as  they 
would  have  wished  to  do. 

v.— THE   LAND   WAR  IN  1880-CRIME. 

I  have  now  dealt,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  the  Fenians 
of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1880.  I  am  drawing  a 
line  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1880, 
and  I  am  doing  so  because  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year  there  had  been  comparatively  little  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Land  League.  The  Parliamentary 
Session  of  1880  was  a  long  one  and  Parliament  did 
not  separate  until  late  in  the  year.  But  in  September 
the  Irish  members  returned  to  their  own  country  and 
then,  to  use  Mr.  Parnell's  own  ezpresiiion,  the  Land 
League  movement  spread  like  wildfire.  I  am  going 
to  show  to  your  Lordships  from  whose  hands  that  fire 
came  which  set  alight  the  country,  and  to  show  the  sad 
state  uf  things  which  existed  after  the  Land  League 
"  spread  like  wildfire,"  and  to  compare  that  state  of 
things  with  what  had  previously  existed  in  the  same  lo- 
cality, and  which  had  existed  even  after  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  the  Land  League  during  its  inactive  life. 

DisTKESs  Not  the  Cause  or  Crime. 
I  will  tell  your  Lordships  in  advance  what  I  pro- 
pose to  do.  I  have  now  to  deal  with  a  question 
which  to  my  mind — and  I  say  it  with  all  respect — goes 
to  the  root  of  all  the  matters  into  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  to  inquire.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
existence  of  crime.  It  is,  of  course,  a  grave  question 
to  whom  that  crime  can  be  traced,  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  case  I  think  it  right 
that  I  should  show  that  it  existed.  My  learned  fiiend 
Sir  Charles  Russell  has  based  his  case  for  the  respond- 
ents upon  the  ground  that  recurrent  distress  induces 
recurrent  crime.  He  contended  that  the  distress 
existing  in  1879  produced  the  crime  of  that  year,  and 
I  presume  he  intended  to  say  that  it  also  produced 
that  of  ISSO.  But  to  make  his  argument  sound  he 
must  apply  it  equally  to  the  years  1881  and  1882. 
When  he  referred  to  a   time    when  distress  actually 


existed  my  learned  friend  had,  of  course,  some 
foundation  for  his  contention,  as  it  is  more  likely  to 
find  crime  among  a  distressed  than  among  a  prosperous 
people.  In  this  case,  fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
we  have  not  to  deal  with  mere  theory,  but  with  prac- 
tical facts.  We  have  to  deal  with  facts  that  existed 
and  with  a  time  that  is  past,  and  I  am  going,  I  am" 
afraid,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying,  those  who  have 
come  to  this  Court  for  the  purposes  of  amusement,  to 
destroy  the  very  foundation  of  my  learned  friend's 
argument,  and  to  show  to  your  Lordships  that  this 
distress,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  produce  this  crime. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  your  Lordships  that  where 
distress  was  the  greatest  crime  did  not  exist,  and 
that  where  the  country  was  comparatively  prosperous 
crime  was  rife.  And  when  we  como  to  later  times  I 
shall  have  to  express  in  words  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment my  surprise  that  when,  owing  to  a  scries  of 
comparativoly  beneficent  seasons,  distress  in  Ireland 
had  passed  away,  my  learned  friend,  in  comment- 
ing upon  that  period,  should  seek  to  contend  that 
distress  was  the  cause  of  the  crime  in  the  country. 
But  I  have  to  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
years  1879  and  18S0.  You  will  recollect  that  I  have 
passed  over  the  period  of  anticipated  famine,  antici- 
pated distress  ;  but  we  have  to  deal  with  the  locality 
of  distress,  and  I  will  now  give  you  the  reason  why  I 
must  go  into  it  somewhat  in  detail.  It  is  not  enough, 
in  dealing  with  my  friend's  argument,  to  treat  this 
question  at  large  and  without  analysis.  It  is  not  enough 
for  my  friend  to  say  that  there  was  distress  in  Ireland, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  was  crime.  That  does  not 
show  that  the  distress  produced  the  crime.  The 
counties  of  Ireland  are  large  ;  they  are  inhabited  by 
populations  of  different  classes,  some  of  which  suffered 
more  than  others  from  distress.  I  ask  for  further 
analysis,  for  further  inquiry.  I  am  seeking  to  localize 
the  distress,  some  may  £ay  minutely,  but,  at  any 
rate,  correctly.  If  your  Lordships  find  that  in  certain 
districts  distress  reached  comparatively  the  highest 
point,  that  it  had,  to  meet  my  friend's  view,  become 
acute,  and  that  there  you  find  absence  from  crime, 
and  then,  if  I  show  localities  where  there  was  com- 
paratively no  distress  and  yet  a  great  amount  of  crime, 
I  ask  that  a  certain  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
those  facts.  And  if,  in  addition  to  them,  I  should 
happen"  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  in  the  localities 
where  there  was  great  distress  and  no  crime  the  Land 
League  was  absent  both  actually  and  in  its  infiuence  ; 
if,  too,  I  prove  that  in  the  prosperous  districts  where 
there  was  great  crime  the  Land  League  was  present, 
active,  inciting,  rousing  the  dormant,  timid  class  of 
Mr.  Harris's  views,  then  I  ask  also  that  another  in- 
ference may  be  drawn,  and  that  the  charges  made  by 
The  Times  newspaper  against  the  Land  League  as  a 
whole,  against  the  individnals  who  framed  it,  con- 
trolled it,  and  carried  on  its  organization,  shall  be 
held  to  be  proved — namely,  that  the  cause  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sad  existence  of  crime  bave  been 
traced  home  to  the  Land  League. 
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I  first  seek  to  localize  the  distress.  I  do  not  know 
how  1  can  do  so  Detter  than  by  referring  to  the  map  of 
Ireland  and  endeavouring  to  trace  where  this  distress 
existed  by  two  classes  of  testimony.  Of  course,  we 
have  before  us  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  orally 
to  your  Lordships.  We  have  the  reports  of  the  different 
inspectors  who  reported  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  especially  during  the  concluding  months  of  the 
year  1879  and  in  1880,  and  then  we  have  that  indirect 
testimony  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the 
distressed  districts,  as  scheduled  in  the  -Disturbance 
Bill  of  1880. 

I  have  drawn  npon  the  map  of  Ireland  a  black 
line,  the  line  that  marks  out  the  scheduled  district — 
that  is,  where  distress  is  said  to  have  existed,  not  in 
entire  counties,  but  in  districts  of  counties,  and  the 
counties  that  are  not  scheduled,  and  where,  therefore, 
it  is  supposed  that  no  distress  existed.  The  line  that 
marks  out  the  scheduled  districts  ■,  runs  from  north  to 
south,  and  affects  19  counties  of  Ireland.  I  think  the 
reading  of  that  Disturbance  Bill  must  be  taken  to  be 
that,  while  distress  did  not  exist  throughout  all  these 
counties,  bat  only  in  certain  parts  of  them,  yet  the 
distress  was  the  distress  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
And  when  I  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  to 
which  I  have  referred  you  will  find  that  it  is  confined 
in  its  acute  character  to  a  .comparatively  narrow  area. 
In  its  more  general  character,  of  course,  the  area  is 
more  extensive.  That  map  of  Ireland  may  be  also  use- 
fully looked  at  in  order  to  see  where  this  distress 
existed.  Commencing  on  the  extreme  northern  coast 
of  Ireland  in  Donegal,  passing  along  the  west  coast, 
skirting  portions  of  Sligo,  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  and 
Kerry,  then  passing  eastwards  round  Bantry  Bay  and 
Cape  Clear,  we  come  to  the  coast  of  Cork.  And  as  wepass 
along  that  western  coast  it  is  fringed  throughout 
almost  the  whole  length  of  its  line  with  islands, 
some  of  them  of  comparatively  large  area,  some 
very  small,  most  of  them  holding  an  excessive 
population,  all  of  them  subject  to  the  disastrous 
influence  of  their  close  proximity  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  climate  is  affected  by  the  Atlantic,  which 
produces  the  damp  atmosphere  ;  the  soil  is  afieoted  by 
that  and  other  influences,  rendering  the  population  a 
population  dependent  for  the  most  part  npon  a  soil 
productive  of  little,  dependent  sometimes  not  even 
upon  the  produce,  upon  the  natural  growth  of  that  soil, 
for,  as  some  of  them  said,  when  the  kelp  trade  went 
and  no  seaweed  could  be  dealt  with,  yon  could  not  ex- 
pect cereal  crops  to  grow  upon  rocks,  or  potatoes  to  be 
found  among  stones.  And  we  can  understand  that  dis- 
tress could  be  seen  afar  off  when  this  trade  left  the 
inhabitants  of  this  densely  populated  district — densely 
populated  according  to  the  productive  power  of  the 
Bail,  and  when  there  came  a  winter  of  excessive  rain, 
BO  that  fuel  could  not  be  gathered.  With  their  staple 
trade  gone,  with  their  natural  food  of  the  potato  re- 
duced to  a  small,  insufficient,  diseased  crop,  one  can 
understand  that  when  distress  did  come  into  existence 
it  would  fall  with  great  and  sad  weight' npoa' this. 


population,  many  in  numbers,  but  devoid  of  all  natural 
means  of  support.  And  so  it  is  true  that  this  distress, 
existing  throughout  this  fringe  of  the  coast,  must  also 
find  its  severity  not  limited,  but  extending  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  ;  but  as  you  recede  from  the 
coast,  from  the  strip  that  some  persons  have  put  as 
narrow  as  15  miles  or  so,  you  fiaid  that  the  distress 
diminished  until  you  come  to  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
where  the  distress  vanished  and  did  not  exist  at  all. 
But  certainly  the  evidence  establishes,  and  the  report 
I  am  about  to  refer  to  establishes  also,  that  the 
nearer  you  come  to  the  coast  the  greater  you  find  the 
distress  ;  as  you  lose  the  humidity  of  the  ocean,  the 
sterile  character  of  these  rocks  and  islands,  so  the 
distress  passes  away. 

No  Local  Coincidence  Between  Bistkess  and 
Cbime— Galway. 
I  am  going  to  take  the  same  means  of  proof  as  that 
upon  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Kussell  relied 
—the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  You 
will  find  in  the' very  first  report  he  read,  a  report 
given  to  the  Local  Goveminent  Board  by  Mr. 
Bonghan  in  1880,  that  even  he  treats  the  dis- 
tress to  be  anticipated,  as  being  limited  to  cer- 
tain districts.  I  am  reading  even  from  the  very 
words  my  learned  friend  read  : — "  In  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  the  poorer  classes  there  was  every  reason 
to  apprehend  that  there  would  be  great  distress  in 
certain  districts."  Then  my  learned  friend  proceeded, 
and  he  himself  describes  what  he  relies  upon.  The 
way  my  friend  selected  these  reports  was  to  take  a 
report  from  each  union  relating  to  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Donegal,  Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo,  and  a  part  of 
West  Cork,  which  may  be  considered  to  comprise 
the  poorest  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  a  report  from 
the  islands  on  the  'west  coasts  of  Galway  and  Mayo. 
These  counties,  it  is  to  be  observed,  represent  the 
coast  counties  ;  they  represent  the  counties  to  which 
the  fringe  of  the  islands  is  attached ;  they  are  all  coast 
counties,  and  my  friend  so  far  localizes  the  distress 
as  being  most  acute,  and  he  selects  certain  reports, 
as  he  says,  from  each  one  of  the  unions  in  the 
diflerent  counties,  and  he  appeals  to  these  reports  to 
support  his  proposition  that  distress  was  there  very 
severe,  and  I  presume  he  intended  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  crime  accompanied  distress.  I  will  accept 
the  same  evidence  that  he  places  before  you.  I  will 
introduce  no  mere  suggestions  of  my  own,  but  I  will 
take  these  very  reports,  and  out  of  them  I  will  en" 
deavour  to  support  the  proposition  I  have  laid  before 
you.  I  have  taken  the  four  counties  which  are  the 
counties  in  respect  to  which  alone  my  friend  quotes 
reports— Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo,  and  Cork.  From  these 
counties  four  reports  from  different  unions  are  quoted 
by  my  friend,  making  therefore  16  reports,  in  which 
the  evidence  of  distress  is  very  bad,  I  admit.  In 
respect  to  the  other  reports  quoted  by  my  friend  the 
distress  is  not  bad  actually  or  comparatively,  or  there 
are  words  of  mitigation.  But  the  reports  representing 
acute  distress  jn'tkese  feur,.  oftftniiiea ,  qaotsd  by  Sir 
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C.  Eussell  amounted  to  16.  The  first  county  I  will 
deal  with  is  Galway.  From  the  county  of  Galway  my 
friend  takes  four  unions— Ballinasloe,  Clifden,  Gal- 
way town  and  vicinity,  and  Oughterard.  You  will  find 
that  Ballinasloe  is  a  district  at  the  extreme  east  of 
the  county  of  Galway,  situated  close  to  the  borders 
of  Roscommon.  The  report  is  by  a  Mr.  Bbughan,  and 
is  given  in  the  Local  Government  Board  reports  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  Ballinasloe 
Union  on  the  28th  inst.,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  in 
the  district.  A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  distress  prevails,  some  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  very  severe,  and  that  if  the  people  in 
various  localities  had  not  been  relieved  from  charit- 
able funds  they  should  have  either  come  into  the  work- 
house or  have  perished  from  want.  Distress  exists  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  Ballinasloe  and  Creagh  dispen- 
sary districts,  but  it  is  being  mitigated  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  public  charity  and  by  works  which  are 
in  operation  on  Lord  Clancarty's  property.  Work  is 
also  given  very  extensively  by  Lord  Ashtown  in  Kil- 
loan  electoral  division,  by  the  Eev.  Sir  William 
Mahon  in  Ahascragh,  by  Mr.  Pollock  in  Lismany,  and 
by  several  other  proprietors  in  different  parts  of  the 
union.  There  are  very  many  resident  landlords  in 
this  union,  and  with  the  aid  given  from  her  Grace's 
fund  and  other  sources  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
people  will  be  well  maintained  until  works  under  the 
baronial  sessions  come  into  operation." 

In  that  district,  for  good  or  for  evil,  Sir  C.  Knssell 
admits  that  no  crime  existed.  And  whilst  my  friend 
limits  his  admission  to  certain  properties,  I  think  these 
properties  represent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty round  Ballinasloe,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  crime 
in  that  neighbourhood.    My  learned  friend  said  : — 

"  Your  Lordship  has  heard  of  no  crime  or  outrage 
on  that  property.  Then  he  mentions  certain  other 
persons  who  are  in  other  districts  giving  labour.  I 
mention  their  names  merely  to  remind  your  Lordship 
again,  the  name  of  Lord  Ashtown,  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  William  Mahon,  are  not  cases  in  which  any  out- 
rages are  alleged  to  have  taken  place  upon  and  in  re- 
lation to  their  property." 

My  Lords,  I  can  find  no  trace  that  at  this  time, 
the  time  when  distress  existed — we  shall  see  later 
on  how,  when  the  distress  passed  away  and  the  Land 
League  came  into  operation,  crime  did  exist — but  at 
this  time,  when  there  was  such  distress  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  report,  according  to  the  evidence  and 
Sir  C.  Russell's  admission,  crime  did  not  exist. 

We  come  now  to  Clifden,  which  represents  the  extreme 
western  coast.  It  is  on  the  western,  coast,  touching 
upon  Clifden  Bay,  and  within  that  union  you  find  the 
islands  of  Galway,  or  some  of  them.  The  report  upon 
the  Clifden  Union,containing  the  islands,  is  also  relied 
upon  by  my  friend  Sir  C.  Eussell.  In  that  report 
you  will  find  the  account  of  this  unfortunate  cessation 
of  the  kelp  trade : — 

"  Among  the  many  circumstances  which  have  com- 
■bined  to  impoverish  this  union  a  very  important  item 
is  the  cessation  of  the  '  kelp  '  trade  along  the  sea 


coast.  For  many  years  past  the  preparation  of  this 
weed,  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine,  has 
been  the  source  of  employment  to  a  large  class,  who 
used  to  procure  it  from  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  and 
subject  it  to  a  process  of  burning  ;  and  I  am  informed 
that  it  would  then  realize  from  £5  to  £7  a  ton.  Of 
late  years,  however,  this  kelp  has  been  superseded  by 
some  Chilian  mineral,  and  the  trade  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  discontinued. 

"  The  potato  crop  is  below  the  average,  and,  as  in 
every  other  union,  there  has  been  a  great  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  stock,  but  it  is  to  the  large  graziers 
that  this  has  been  most  disastrous,  and  not  the  very 
poor  peasantry,  who  are  mainly  dependent  on  their 
supply  of  potatoes  and  their  exertions  at  the  English 
harvest.  And  it  is  among  this  latter  class  that  desti- 
tution is  mo^  likely  to  be  felt,  but  that  actual  dis- 
tress at  pre"nt  exists  is  not  the  case.  And  I  may 
mention  that  Clifden  has  recently  been  visited  by 
representatives  of  English  newspapers,  who,  being 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  normal  condition  of  the 
people,  were  astonished  at  the  state  of  their  dwell- 
ings and  general  surroundings.  Hence  all  sorts  of 
rumours  are  rife  on  which  too  much  reliance  must  not 
be  placed,  but  to-day's  fair  afforded  me  an  ample 
opportunity .  of  observing  that  the  peasantry  were 
warmly  clad  and  evinced  no  signs-  of  hunger  or  want. 
The  coming  spring,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
will  see  a  large  section  of  the  people  in  very 
straitened  circumstances, arising  from  the  causes  before 
referred  to,  and  aggravated  by  their  heavy  liabilities 
with  the  tradespeople  and  the  attitude  they  have 
elected  to  adopt  towards  the  landlords.  On  their 
liabilities  I  need  not  enlarge  ;  the  same  state  of 
things  exists  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  other 
unions  ;  but  with  reference  to  the  position  they  hold 
towards  their  landlords,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  union 
is  the  theatre  of  almost  daily  acts  of  violence.  No 
rent  has  been  paid,  though  it  is  well  known  that  a 
proportion  of  the  tenantry  would  be  willing  to  pay  if 
they  dared,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  this  class 
will  be  able  to  retain  the  money  in  their  possession 
until  they  find  that  payment  is  enforced,  the  tempta- 
tion to  spend  it  being  great.  iSeveral  of  the  landlords 
appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  meet  the  emergency 
in  a  fair  spirit,  and  much  employment  has  been  given , 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  are  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  intimidation  and  to  overt  acts  of  defiance,  and 
thus  the  country  is  the  scene  of  much  dissension.  The 
landlords  finding  their  authority  repudiated  appear 
determined  to  adopt,  if  necessary,  rigorous  measures, 
and  some  of  the  agents,  I  am  informed,  are  instructed 
to  issue  ejectments  forthwith,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  peasantry  show  every  inclination  to  resent 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  utmost. 

"  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
the  surrounding  districts  will  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
workhouse  next  month,  and  towards  the  end  of 
February  I  anticipate  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  privation  with  a  proportionate  demand  for 
relief,  but,  as  before  stated,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  distress  at  present,  and  I  speak  from  personal 
observations, 'having  driven  throagh  a  great  part  of  the 
union." 

This  is  Mrs.  Blake's  district.  In  her  evidence  she 
fixes  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  as  the  end 
of  1879.  She  gives  the  testimony  of  the  agitation 
commencing,  and  then  for  the  first  time  a  difficulty 
arose  with  the  tenants.  She  also  says  that  the  tenants 
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came  to  her  and  said  that  the;  had  the  rent,  but  the; 
did  not  dare  to  pay  it.  Now  her  evidence  is  con- 
firmed by  that  evidence  -vthioh  Sir  C.  Russell  put  in 
before  you.  Here  is  the  statement  of  the  inspector 
upon  whose  report  he  asks  you  to  rely  and  to  act,  and 
this  gentleman,  independent,  I  presume,  in  the  making 
of  his  report,  tells  you  that  here  in  this  district  he 
had  seen  the  peasants,  the  small  holders,  warmly, 
decently  clad,  and  distress  not  existing.  And  at  that 
time  he  states  that  outrage  was  existing,  as  Mrs.  Blake 
has  proved.  As  he  was  aware,  tenants  not  in  distress, 
able  to  pay  their  rent,  were  terrorized  over  by 
those  men  who  were  rousing  the  dormant  peasantr;. 
In  view  of  these  reports,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  it  was  distress  that  produced  srime  ?  No  ; 
the  crime  is  the  fruit  of  the  agitation,  the  terrorism. 
The  evidence  placed  before  your  Lordships  by  Sir  C. 
Bussell  himself  shows  that  the  distress  did  not  produce 
the  crime. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  the  second  union  in  Galway. 
The  next  union  is  Galway  town.  Of  this  district 
Mr.  Boughan  writes,  on  December  2,  1879  :^ 

' '  I  have  also  during  the  last  ten  days  made  personal 
and  other  inquiries  in  different  parts  of  the  union,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  the  general  condition  of  the  poor, 
especially  the  cottiers,  labourers,  and  artisans,  is  in  a 
very  much  worse  state  than  it  has  been  since  1850.  Yet 
the  demands  for  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts  has  not 
materially  increased,  and  the  coimty  never  was  more 
free  from  disease.  There  were  458  inmates  on 
December  1,  1878,  while  there  are  480  at  present, 
and  this  increase  is  not,  as  perhaps  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  infirm  classes,  but  is  in  the  able- 
bodied  males  and  females  and  in  the  children.  There 
were  151  infirm  in  the  house  on  December  1,  1878, 
while   there   are   at   present  only  133." 

Then  it  proceeds  : — "  The  labouring  classes  who 
are  now  entirely  without  employment,  and  the 
small  householders  and  roomkeepers  living  in 
the  town  of  Galway,  and  the  various  small 
villages  in  the  union,  are  sujffering  intensely 
from  the  want  of  fuel  ;  it  is  difKcult  to  understand 
how  they  are  able  to  bear  up  against  it.  The  country 
people  have  many  resources  that  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  those  living  in  towns,  and  I  observe  no  likeli- 
hood of  any  organization  being  made  by  charitable 
persons  for  forming  a  coal  or  fuel  fund  ;  the  want  is 
so  extensive  that  it  is  felt  that  private  charities 
could  not  cope  with  it.  The  prices  of  provisions, 
fortunately,  are  not  high." 

Again  I  can  find  no  trace  of  crime  proved  in  this 
Galway  district,  which  I  call  a  fringe  district.  There 
is  an  absence  of  crime  ;  and  up  to  this  time,  observe, 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  Land  League. 

The  President. — Your  argument  with  respect  to 
Galway  town  amounts  to  this — "  No  distress,  no  Land 
League,  no  crime." 

SiK  H.  Jambs.— Not  quite,  my  Lord,  for  the  report 
does  show  that  there  was  some  distress.  There  is  only 
one  more  union  in  the  county  of  Galway  with  which  I 
have  to  deal.  It  is  the  union  of  Oughterard,  which, 
again,  is  not  very  far  inland.  The  report  of  January  27, 
1880,  says  :— 

"  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  in  the  several 


townlands  of  the  parish  of  Bosmuck,  which  was  the 
scene  of  m;  recent  inquiries,  was  a  lamentable 
illustration  of  how  people  can  live  with  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  and  this  in  the  townland  of 
Camus  was  mainl;  noticeable.  This  district  was  the 
principal  centre  .of  the  kelp  trade,  and,  unlike  most 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  quality  of  the  land 
was  not  such  as  to  admit  of  farming  being  success- 
fully pursued  when  the  kelp  was  superseded.  The  soil 
is  almost  altogether  gravel  and  rocks,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  kelp  trade  to  the  Camus  people  was 
practically  the  cessation  of  their  only  means." 

It  goes  on  : — ' '  A  great  part  of  Bosmuck  parish,  I  am 
therefore  convinced,  must  henceforward  for  some  few 
months  each  year  be  in  actual  want.  It  has  an  unfor- 
tunately large  population — the  advantage  of  a  good  har- 
vest is  inappreciable  by  them,  for  potatoes  will  not  grow 
in  rocks,  no  matter  how  prosperous  the  season  may  be  ; 
they  have  few  boats,  and  so  small  is  the  proportion  of 
the  people  that  can  speak  English  that  I  am  satisfied 
the  opportunities  for  labour  offered  at  the  English 
harvest  they  have  seldom  availed  themselves  of.  Very 
many  of  the  people  have  not  food  to  last  them  for 
another  fortnight.  Three  half-years'  rent  are  due  by 
them,  and  their  liabilities  have  been  accumulating 
since  the  kelp  industry  failed.  In  cases  like  this, 
which  are  not  without  parallel  elsewhere,  it  is 
difficult  to  devise  any  means  that  will  prove  effectual 
in  permanently  ameliorating  the  circumstances  of  the 
people.  Works  may  be  inaugurated  now  (and  if  they 
are  not  expeditiously  proceeded  with,  the  delay,  I 
fear,  will  prove  serious),  potato  seed  may  be 
advanced,  their  debts  may  be  discharged,  their  arrears 
of  rent  wiped  off — all  this  may  be  done  this  year,  but 
these  measures,  be  they  individually  or  collectively 
carried  out,  can  never  enable  the  ^amus  people,  now 
that  the  kelp  has  failed,  to  live  through  any  year 
without  such  extraneous  assistance  as  they  can  seldom 
hope  to  procure. 

"  In  most  other  parts  of  the  union  there  is  enough 
food  among  the  smaller  tenants  to  last  them  for  some 
time,  probably  till  the  organization  of  the  relief 
works,  but  there  are  few  who  will  not  be  obliged  to 
consume  their  seed  potatoes." 

I  am  afraid  that  was  a  very  bad  report  ;  in  fact, 
nothing  could  be  worse.  But  what  was  the  state  of  the 
district  with  reganl  to  crime  ?  The  evidence  we  have 
beforb  us  shows  that  there  was  one  land-grabber  in  the 
district ;  but  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League, 
and  his  action  did  not  cause  any  great  animosity  among 
the  people.  Bad  as  the  distress  was,  I  do  not  find  that 
there  was  any  crime  in  the  district.  In  the  evidence 
of  the  witness  John  Monaghan,  who  resides  at  Ough- 
terard, your  Lordships  will  find  the  following  : — 

"  Had  you  any  landgrabbers  in  that  district  ? — 
Well,  no,  except  one  ;  the  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League  took  a  -vncant  farm,  and  I  was  the  first  mem- 
ber that  left  when  he  would  not  be  expelled  from  the 
League.     I  left  myself  six  or  eight  months, 

"  He  was  the  only  landgrabber  in  the  place,  was 
he  ? — He  was  the  only  landgrabber  in  our  parish. 

"  You    are    pretty    strong,  then,  in  your  neighbour- 
hood   in    keeping    down    the    landgrabbers  ? — Well, 
there  was  no  land  to  be  grabbed  at   this  time,  because 
it  was  grabbed  years  before  that." 
Then  he  is  asked  as  to  crime  :— 

"  Though   the  people   were   poor,  and  though    tha 
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ejectments  were  unmeroas,  there  was  no  crime  to 
speak  of  in  that  neighboorhood  until  1879  or  1880  ? — 
No,  nor  then." 

Your  Lordships  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  the 
witness  who  says  this  is  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of 
the  respondents.  He  was  re-esamined  by  Sir  C. 
Eussell  : — 

"  You  have  said  there  was  no  crime  except  some 
outrages  you  mentioned,  apparently  not  very  important, 
you  thought  upon  the  property  of  Meredith  and  of  Mrs. 
Blake .?— That  is  all  I  heard  of. 

"  Is  that  Mrs.  Blake  of  Kenvoyle  ?— Of  Renvoyle." 

Now  Renvoyle  was  very  far  away  from  this  place. 
Therefore  we  have  it,  both  from  the  report  and  from 
this  witness's  evidence,  that  there  was  no  crime  in  this 
district  where  there  was  so  much  sad  distress. 

The  President. — This  witness  said  that  there  was 
no  land-grabbing  in  the  district.  It  would  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  therefore,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
provoke  crime. 

SiE  H.  James.— The  case  put  by  the  other  side,  my 
Lord,  is  that,  whether  there  were  evictions  or  not, 
distress  produced  crime. 

The  Pbesident.— I  understood  Sir  C.  Russell  to 
refer  to  distress  connected  with  evictions. 

SiK  H.  JAITES. — I  think  my  learned  friend's  argu- 
ment was  that  recurrent  distress  produced  recurrent 
crime,  whether  the  distress  was  connected  with 
evictions  or  not. 

Kekry. 

This,  my  Lords,  concludes  what  I  have  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  county  of  Galway,  and  I  come 
next  to  Kerry.  In  Kerry  there  are  four  unions — 
Cahirciveen,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Listowel.  I 
must  point  out  that  in  Kerry  the  Land  League  made 
but  little  way  at  first.  It  was  not  one  of  the  ripe 
counties.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  there 
on  May  5,  1880,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  what  would  be 
termed  the  first  Land  League  meeting  was  held  on 
October  10,  1880,  in  Castleisland.  There  had,  no 
doubt,  been  some  Land  Leagueism  in  the  county  before 
that,  for  it  had  permeated  throughout  the  country  ;  but 
the  establishment  of  the  League  in  Kerry  I  cannot  fix 
at  an  earlier  date  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 
With  reference  to  Cahirciveen  we  have  the  report  of 
Mr.  Power,  dated  January  18,  1880  : — 

"  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  (luardians 
last  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.  From  what  I  could 
gather  from  collectors,  relieving  officers,  guardians, 
&c.  and  also  from  personal  observation,  I  should 
think  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  distress  in 
this  union.  The  workhouse,  however,  does  not  show 
any  large  increase  in  numbers.  .  .  .  On  January  10  this 
year  the  numbers  are  only  25  in  increase  of  the  cor- 
responding date  last  in  indoor  relief  and  about  16  in 
outdoor  relief. 

"  No  applicants  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  which  was  held  in  the  Court-house,  but  a  large 
number  of  applicants  for  relief  on  meal  tickets,  pro- 
vided by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  fund,  besieged 
the  Court-house.  Their  appearance,  I  may  state,  as  a 
rule,  was  extremely  miserable,  and  the  eagerness  to 


obtain  relief  was  very  marked.  Some  of  the  women, 
I  ascertained,  had  walked  13  miles  to  obtain  relief 
for  their  families,  though  I  should  say  the  principal 
part  belonged  to  the  town.  There  were,  I  should 
say,  about  400  people  relieved,  if  not  more,  as  heads 
of  families.  I  was  told  that  considerable  distress 
existed  at  Port  Magee  and  Valencia  Island  and  other 
seacoast  districts  about  Cahirciveen  at  present. 
These  districts  have  only  received  small  portions  of 
the  funds  received  at  present  at  Cahirciveen — about 
£80  in  all.  Glenbeigh  dispensary  district  is  also  in  a 
distressed  condition,  being  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
the  union  ;  though  nowhere,  as  I  can  gather,  is 
actual  starvation  to  be  apprehended.  The  supply  of 
turf,  I  am  glad  to  state,  in  this  union  appears  to  be 
EufScient  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  I  heard  no 
complaints  on  that  head." 

Here  we  have  a  rather  mixed  report,  but  there  was 
certainly  some  bad  distress  in  the  district.  No  crime, 
however,  is  reported  from  it.  In  Captain  Plunkett's 
evidence  we  find  : — 

"  Now,  are  you  able  to  tell  their  Lordships  from 
your  own  work  in  any  county  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  parts  of  the  county  where  the 
League  was,  and  where  it  was  not  ? — Yes,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  There  were  three  districts  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  that  were  practiqally  free  from 
crime. 

"  Would  you  name  them  ? — Dingle,  Kenmare,  and 
Cahirciveen,  which  were  the  poorer  parts  ;  all  the 
crime  and  outrage  was  concentrated  in  four  other 
districts. 

"  What  were  they  ? — Listowel,  Tralee,  Killarney, 
and  Castleisland. 

"  Now,  I  iVant  to  ask  you,  in  reference  to  what  I 
may  call  poverty  or  inability  to  pay  the  rent,  which 
were  the  poorer  parts  of  the  county  ? — Those  three 
first-named  districts — Dingle,  Konmare,  and  Cahirci- 
veen." 

Your  Lordships  will  find'  that  these  are  the  coast 
districts  of  Kerry. 

"  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  according  to  your 
experience,  the  development  of  outrage,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  took  place  in  the  part  of 
Kerry  where  the  people  were  in  a  better  condition  ? 
— Yes,  and  where  there  was  much  better  laud. 

"  Where  there  was  better  land  ? — Yes. 

."  Had  it  any  effect  upon  the  way  that  you  were 
able  to  cope  with  crime  or  disturbance — your  police 
force  ?— Well,  I  was  enabled  in  the  latter  end  of 
1881  and  1882  to  practically  strip  the  three  first- 
named  districts  of  police." 

Now  I  will  read  the  reports  of  Mr.  Bourke  and  Mr. 
Power  respecting  Dingle  and  Kenmare  :— 

' '  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  monthly 
report  on  the  Union  of  Dingle. 

' '  I  gathered  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  employ- 
ment in  the  district,  and  in  round  numbers  I  should 
say  there  are  about  600  heads  of  families  who  are 
available  for  work  at  moderate  wages.  This  number 
is  approximately  supposed  to  be  double  what  it  is  in 
ordinary  years. 

"  In  the  matter  of  fuel  I  fear  in  portions— only 
portions — of  the  union  the  want  is  such  as  to  amount 
to  a  famine. 

"  III  and  about  the  parish  of  Dunquin  the  people 
are  burning  the  heather  and  bushes,  and  there  is  great 
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probability  that  some  families  may,  in  consequence  of 
inability  to  procure  firing,  be  forced  into  the  work- 
house. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  guardians  had  the 
power  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  fuel  that  a  great  deal 
might,  with  little  expense,  be  done  to  enable  the 
people  to  get  through  their  difEculties. 

"  The  guardians  at  Dingle  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give 
outdoor  relief,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  they  would 
avail  themselves  of  a  privilege  such  as  is  contemplated 
in  the  letter  of  the  Vice-President,  of  December  31  ; 
but  one  thing  I  am  sure  of  is— that  if  they  did  not  use 
their  power  they  would  not  abuse  it. 

"  In  portions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  union  the 
want  of  fuel,  and  the  very  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
it  is  as  great  as  in  the  district  of  Dunqnin. 

"  I  pass  now  to  the  question  of  potatoes. 

"  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  poor  will 
have  consumed  all  that  the  late  wretched  harvest 
vouchsafed  them  in  this  particular. 

"  Tales  of  the  people  re-digging  their  tillage  in 
order  to  find  any  potatoes  left  behind  in  the  first 
instance  come  from  reliable  and  authentic  sources, 
and  if  the  relieving  officers  speak  the  truth  there  will 
be,  when  the  seed  time  comes  on,  such  a  want  of  seed 
potatoes  as  it  is  as  difficult  to  know  how  t«  meet  as  it 
is  alarming  in  its  "earnest  of  future  privation  and  dis- 
treis." 

Then  he  reports  on  the  great  want  of  employment, 
and  says  : — 

' '  There  is  poverty  in  the  supply  of  fuel ,  and  a  great  and 
growing  distress  amongst  the  people  in  ray  district,  I 
teel  that,  grave  as  the  con.sideration  of  these  matters 
may  be,  they  dwarf  before  the  contemplation  of  the 
poor  becoming  unable  to  make  that  all-important  pro- 
vision for  the  future— namely,  in  sowing  that  crop 
which  is  the  staple  of  their  existence. 

"  In  the  Union  of  Dingle  the  tale  comes  that  the 
people  are  eating  their  seed  potatoes,  and  unless  pri- 
vate charity  comes  to  assist  them  in  the  spring,  I  feel 
that  a  possibility  exists  that  the  want  of  1880  may 
become  the  famine  of  '81. 

"  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  resident  gentry  are  for 
the  most  part  fully  alive   to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  are  taking  some  steps  to  irriport  some  of  the 
Scotch  champions  into  the  country." 
Then  we  have  Kenmare  Union  :— 

"  In  the  town  ot  Kenmare  there  are  50  or  60 
labourers,  some  with  families,  who  are  depending 
upon  the  opening  of  the  works  for  supplying  the  town 
of  Kemnare  with  water,  and  who,  I  believe,  otherwise 
must  come  upon  the  Union.  From  what  I  hear,  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  at  present  serious  distress  exists  in 
this  union,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  with  a 
little  assistance,  the  people  will  be  able  to  get 
through  the  present  bad  times." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  report  respecting 
Cahirciveen  is  bad.  Dingle  bad,  Kenmare  not  so  bad. 
There  is  much  distress  and  yet  there  is  no  crime.  I 
may  refer  to  the  evidence  ot  Sergeant  Shea,  who  was 
stationed  at  Annasoaul,  on  Dingle  Bay,  for  the  last  ten 
years     He  says  :— 

"  Were  there  many  outrages  or  not  when  you  first 
went  to  that  district  ?— There  were  none. 

"  How  long  did  that  state  of  things  contimie  ?— 
Until  the  year  1880. 


"  What  part  of  1880  did  they  first  begin  to  in- 
crease ? — In  December,  1880." 

I  am  about  to  show  your  Lordships  that  the  distress 
was  passing  away  in  December,  1880.  All  through  the 
period  of  distress  there  was  no  crime  in  Dingle.  There 
is  a  part  of  Inspector  Crane's  evidence  which  I  must 
refer  to  here  : — 

"  Did  you  find,  speaking  of  Dingle,  any  secret 
society  there  ? — No,  I  never  found  it  in  Dingle.  The 
Dingle  district  was  a  wonderfully  quiet  district  ;  they 
were  a  very  quiet  people.  I  think  there  was  only 
one  ease  of  outrage  to  the  west  of  Dingle — that  is,  at 
Dunquin. 

"  Did  you  find  that  the  outrages  did  occur  in  the 
poorest  part,  or  not  ? — No,  I  always  found  them  to 
occur  in  the  more  prosperous  part.  The  poorest 
people  in  Kerry,  where  you  go  to  the  extreme  west, 
among  the  Celtic  population,  were  always  wonder- 
fully quiet  ;   at  least,  they  were  in  my  time. 

"  Therefore,  you  do  not  find  that  those  outrages  do 
coincide  with  the  extreme  poorness  of  the  population  ? 
— My  experience  has  always  been  to  the  contrary." 
My  Lords,  this  witness  did  not  go  to  Killarney  until 
the  30th  of  October,  1882,  and  I  understand  that  he 
was  in  this  district  of  Dingle  from  February,  1880, 
until  December,  1881,  so  that  his  experience  covers 
this  critical  period.  Mr.  Crane  gave  the  following 
answer  to  Mr.  Davitt  when  Mr.  Davitt  asked  him 
whether  he  associated  the  quietness  of  the  people  with 
their  Celtic  character  : — 

"  No,  I  do  not  say  that — all  that  southern  district 
of  Kerry,  taking  a  line,  say  from  Tralee  almost  to 
Millstreet,  and  cutting  oil  the  southern  district — the 
Cahirciveen  district — and  the  district  round,  where 
the  League  has  never  got  hold  of  the  people, they  have 
always  been  quiet  and  there  has  been  very  little  crime . " 
As  to  Listowel,  the  only  other  district  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  in  Kerry,  we  have  the  following  report 
from  Mr.  Bourke  : — 

"  It  will  be  gathered  that  the  numbers  applying  for 
relief  at  this  time  at  Listowel  are  not  excessive. 
But,  as  in  all  unions  whore  no  outdoor  relief  is  given, 
the  real  condition  of  the  poor  is  not  fully  revealed 
until  their  very  last  potato  is  exhausted  and  their 
very  last  sod  of  turf  consiuned,  and  as  the  great 
majority  of  poor  families  in  this  unioh  have  not  yet, 
and  will  not  till  the  end  of  the  month  reach  this 
point,  I  fear  that  the  prospect  in  the  future  is  not  so 
bright  as  might  be  wished,  and  it  may  yet  become  my 
duty  to  report  that  tho  union  of  Listowel  is  in  an 
exceptionally  destitute  condition.  .  .  .  Gentle- 
men, you  are  aware  that  the  potato  crop  of  this 
district  was  very  small  and  very  bad  last  year  ;  so 
bad  that  many  small  farmers  and  quartor-of-an-acre 
labourers  will  not  have  potatoes  in  any  way  fit  to  put 
into  tho  ground  next  spring,  and  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  warn  the  Local  Government  Board  that,  if  another 
wet  season  is  before  us,  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
these  parts  will  next  year  pass  from  the  realms  of 
want  into  the  throes  of  famine  and  starvation." 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith-.— Is  that  in  April  ? 

Sib  H.  James.— I  presume  that  that  is  in  the  early 
part  ot  1880.  In  this  district,  according  to  Captain 
Plunkett,  there  was  great  crime.  May  I  mention  that 
there  was  another  report  as  to  Listowel  Union  ;  it 
seems  to  be  an  ea4ier.,rBpoi;t,  and  I  suppose  could  not 
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be  founded  upon  sach  materials  as  that  of  Mr.  Bourke. 
It  is  dated  October  15,  1879,  and  says,  "  In  this- 
tmion,  from  accounts  generally,  about  half  the  potato 
crop  will  be  lost."  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  trace  the  cause  of  this  distress.  Th^re  is  evi- 
dence as  to  the  condition  of  Listowel  given  by  Inspec- 
tor Crane  when  recalled.  He  says,  "  There  was  no 
serious  crime  when  I  went  to  Dingle," 

"  During  the  time  yoa  were  at  Listowel  were  there 
many  outrages  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

' '  What  character  of  outrages  ?— Kaids  fcr  arms  and 
raids  for  money,  an«l  intimidation  by  threatening 
letters,  and  there  was  a  man  named  Castello  shot." 

And  again  he  says  :— 

^  "  You  went,  I  think,  to  Listowel,  you  told  ns,  in 
December,  1881  ? — December,  1881,  yes. 

"  What  condition  was  Listowel  in  when  you  went 
to  it  f — It  was  very  disturbed  indeed.  The  chief  duty 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  month  was  going  out  to 
try  and  prevent  these  Land  League  hunts — what  they 
called  Land  League  hunts." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  time  when  the 
Land  League  came  to  this  district  at  all.  Apart  from 
Mr.  Parnell's  visit,  the  League  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  a  strong  hold  of  Kerry  until  late  in  1880. 
This  witness  is  speaking  of  1881,  and,  therefore,  how 
far  the  Land  League  had  an  influence  in  this  district 
at  this  time  I  cannot  say,  and  I  must  leave  the  Lis- 
towel Union  almost  a  blank  in  my  argument  with  re- 
ference to  the  action  of  the  Land  League. 
Mayo. 
I  now  come  te  Mayo.  With  regard  to  the  Union  of 
BelmuUet,  we  have  the  following  report  from  Mr. 
Eobinson  : — 

"  The  first  point  urged  by  the  memorialists — ^viz., 
the  disease  among  pigs— I  do  not  consider  calls 
for  any  further  observations  from  me,  as  I  could  but 
reiterate  the  remarks  I  made  regarding  it  in  my  pre- 
vious report.  Suffice  it  to  say  this  disease  does  exist, 
and  there  is  also  an  epidemic  among  fowl,  and  these 
two  circumstances,  which  I  have  not  observed  in  any 
other  district,  it  must  be  conceded  yield  to  Belmullet 
an  unfortunate  prominence  in  the  category  of  distressed 
unions,  and  I  feel  bound  to  concur  with  the  memo- 
rialists in  thinking  that,though  the  distress  is  neither 
apparent  nor  absolute  in  the  present,  the  future  leaves 
much  to  be  feared.  The  turf  generally  is  inferior  in 
quality  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  supply  bears  so  dis- 
couraging a  comparison  with  previous  years  as  to  give 
cause  for  much  apprehension." 

It  throws  some  light  on  the  transactions  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  guardians  of  the  district  were  suspended 
for  the  non-performance  of  their  duty.  In  this  dis- 
trict, while  distress  seems  to  have  been  anticipated, 
and  rightly  anticipated,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  relief,  there  was  very  little  crime  up  to 
October,  1880.  The  evidence  upon  that  point  is  that 
of  Mr.  Bingham.  He  speaks  of  a  meeting  in  October, 
1880,  and  says  that  there  was  then  a  change  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  people.  All  I  can  say  is  that  that 
witness  says  that  the  district  was  quiet  up  to  that 
time,  and   so   in  that  report  we  find  no  mention  of 


crime.  Then  there  comes  the  reportof  the  Killala Union. 
That,  again,  you  will  find  is  a  coast  or  fringe  district. 
Of  this  union  we  have  the  following  report  : — 
I''  "  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  various  circumstances 
that  have  tended  to  impoverish  the  people,  as  I  have 
fully  enlarged  on  them  in  regard  to  the  other  Mayo 
unions.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  poverty  between  February  and  the  end 
of  July,  as  the  credit  upon  which  the  poorer  classes 
were  wont  to  rely  during  these  months  is  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn,  and  the  harbour  does  not  afford 
the  shelter  that  would  be  required  for  the  class  of 
boat  that  could  pursue  a  fishing  avocation  with 
security,  added  to  which  there  appears  to  be  little  or 
no  demand  for  labour. 

' '  A  succession  of  exceptionally  good  years  would  go 
far  towards  reinstating  the  small  tenant-farmers  in  the 
position  they  once  held,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  warning  the  tradesmen  have  experienced  will 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  wholesale  system  of 
credit  that  has  proved  so  pernicious  to  the  country. 
But  the  prospects  of  a  rich  harvest  are  not  very  en- 
couraging, as  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  means  of  laying  down  the  crop." 
Again,  that  being'  the  report,  I  can  find  no  trace 
of  crime  in  this  district.  The  report  as  to  the 
Westport  Union  speaks  of  distress  being  pro- 
bable, but  not  as  existing  in  a  great  degree 
at  present.  It  is  not,  I  think,  a  very  bad  re- 
port. As  to  crime,  the  report  is  again  negative. 
There  is  no  trace  of  crime  in  it.  As  to  crime  here,  I 
will  ,ask  your  Lordships  to  refer  to  the  confidential 
reports  as  to  the  whole  of  this  county,  where  you  will 
see  that  up  to  December,  1880,  crime  was  confined 
to  an  inland  circle  ;  there  was  none  on  the  coast  ex- 
cept one  at  Westport  and  one  at  Newport.  Taking  the 
whole  of  Mayo,  outrage  was  committed  away  from  the 
coast  with  the  exception  of  these  two  cases — one  in 
September,  1879,  and  the  other  in  November,  1880. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Is  Newport  on  the 
coast  ? 

Sib  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  both  Newport  and 
Westport  may  be  taken  as  being  on  the  coast.  We 
have  this  fact,  that  where  you  get  the  most  acute  dis- 
tress, as  on  the  west  coast,  it  is  not  there  that  you 
find  crime,  but  you  find  it  in  the  circle  in  which  Land 
League  meetings  were  held  in  1879.  I  shall  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong.  We  know  of  the  Westport 
meeting^andiapart  from  that  one,  there  were  numerous 
meetings  in  the  inland  circle,  but  not  outside  it. 
Then  we  come  to  the  Swinford  Union.  The  Local 
Government  report  with  regard  to  it  is  a  bad  one, 
"  I  regret  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  "  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  distress."  The  guardians 
were  dismissed  in  June,  1880,  for  inefficiency.  Up  to  , 
November,  I  find  one  crime  in  Swinford— maiming  of 
cattle. 

OoEK. 

Now,  I  pass  to  the  last  county— Cork,  with  its  fou» 
unions  of  Castletown,  Skibbereen,  Skull,  and  the 
islands.  Sir  C.  Bussell  refers  to  the  report  of  the 
Castletown  Union,  which  is  a  bad  report  :— 

"  From  the  information  I  could  gather,  I  should  saj 
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there  is  a  good  deal  of  distress  amongst  the  ensall 
farmers,  who  ace  unable  to  obtain  outdoor  relief. 
There  is  no  employment  in  this  district  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  there  being  few  landlords,  one  of  whom,  I 
believe,  owns  two-thirds  of  the  union,  but  none  give 
employment.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pres- 
sure at  present  upon  the  workhouse,  the  numbers  in 
the  house  being  nearly  the-  same  as  last  year.  I  may 
state  that  only  one  applicant  appeared  at  the  Board 
for  relief,  I  did  not  hear  many  complaints  as  to  want 
of  fuel.  A  deal  of  the  turf  appears  to  have  been  saved 
during  the  fine  weather  in  the  autumn.  As  employ- 
ment seems  to  be  out  of  the  question  at  present,!  fear 
there  may  be  distress  amongst  the  small  farmers  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months  ;  but  at  present  I  do  not 
gather  that  it  is  of  a  serious  character." 

As  to  this  district,  there  is  no  crime  shown  of  which 
we  have  any  trace  before  May,  1882.  Will  your  Lord- 
ships take  it  that  these  three  unions  are  all  along  the 
coast,  and  that  there  is  no  crime  up  to  1881  ?  About 
Drimolcague  in  the  Skibbereen  Union  there  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  distress.  As  a  whole,  I  should 
say  that  the  report  on  Skibbereen  Union  is  a  qua- 
lified report.  Here,  too,  there  is  no  proof  of  crime 
till  1881.  With  regard  to  Skull,  the  ;  report  is  also  a 
qualified  one.    In  it  Mr.  Power  says  ; — 

"  Altogether,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  distress  in  this  district  ;  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
compelled  the  people  to  come  into  the  hou^e,  and  I 
think  they  will  remain  out  as  long  as  possible,  especi- 
ally when  they  can  get  a  little  help  from  charitable 
sources.*' 

Again,  in  Skull,  there  is  no  crime  before  April,  1881, 
when  a  case  of  cutting  the  person  is  shown  by  the 
appendix. 

Next  come  the  islands, which  are  scattered  all  along 
the  coast,  and  are  not  given  as  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular union  ;  I  suppose  they  were  visited  according 
to  the  means  of  transport  that  were  supplied.  They 
are  comprehended  as  a  whole.    Sir  C.  Eussell  says  : — 

"  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  an  extraordinary  report 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Onghterard  Union, 
Clifden,  Westport,  Newport,  and  of  the  group  of  Islands 
in  Kilkerran  Bay.  The  writer,  who  is  the  same  Mr. 
Robinson,  speaks  of  the  existence  of  these  people  as 
a  problem  ; — 

"  '  For  no  one  could  venture  to  assert  that  the  scat- 
tered patches  of  sponge  bog,  around  which  some  half- 
dozen  cabins,  with  their  swarming  families,  are 
gathered,  could  ever  be  the  means  of  affording  them  a 
livelihood.  Although  their  physical  appearance  .gi  v es 
sufficient  indication  that  they  are  not  in  immediate 
want,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  present  re- 
sources are  exhausted,  their  embarrassed  position  will 
preclude  them  from  all  further  advances.'  " 

I  cannot  trace  crime  in  the  islands.  The  report 
with  regard  to  them  refers  to  all  the  counties  ;  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  find  generally  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  crime  in  the  islands,  and  I  always  un- 
derstood that  these  islands  were  comparatively  free 
from  crime,  and  are  to  be  acquitted  from  having  taken 
a  prominent  part  in-crime. 


Peosperous  Unions— Killabkby,  Tealei  (Castle- 
island). 
Now,  I  come  to  another  comparison.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  two  unions  mentioned  by  my  friend, 
which  are  not  bad  unions  as  regards  their  reported 
copdition.  The  first  is  Killarney,  and  the  second  the 
Tralee  district,  containing  Castleisland.  The  first 
which  I  will  take  is  the  Killarney  Union,  with  your 
permission.  That  report  was  not  read  by  my  learned 
friend.  Sir  G.  Russell.  It  is,  however,  one  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer.  It  is  a  repor't  of  the  2d  of  January 
by  Mr.  Power  : — 

"  In  this  union  I  do  not  think  that  the  condition  of 
the  poor  calls  for  any  great  anxiety  at  present.  There 
is,  as  everywhere,  a  want  of  employment.  But  the 
landlords,  especially  Lord  Kenmare,  have  given  a  good 
deal.  From  what  I  can  gather,  food  and  fuel  are 
cheap,  and  there  is  no  great  distress  in  the  union. 
Some  parts  of  the  union  are,  however,  worse  off  than 
others — for  instance, about  Farranfore,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  more  dense. 

"  The  Board  of  Guardians  expressed  themselves  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  from  want  of  employ- 
ment, but  that  a  good  deal  of  relief  in  the  way  of 
labour  had  been  given,  and  was  about  to  be  given,  and 
that  it  would  be  met,  and  that  the  resources  of  the 
workhouse  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  increase 
likely  to  arise." 

That  is  to  be  treated  as  a  good  report.  There  seems 
to  be  at  that  time  comparatively  no  distress.  My 
learned  friend  did  not  rely  upon  Ihat  report,  and  did 
not  read  it.  I  do  read  it  as  showing  that  that  district 
was  without  distress.  What  is  the  crime  there  ? 
First,  wo  have  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Crane,  who 
produced  the  outrage  book,  and,  speaking  of  this  dis- 
trict in  1879,  said  that  there  were  19  outrages  in  that 
year  and  50  in  1S80.  Compare  this  with  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  islands  and  of  Dingle,  where  there  is  sad 
distrfjss,  and  where  we  have  difficulty  in  tracing  crime 
at  all.  In  Killarney,  a  comparatively  prosperous  dis- 
trict, with  all  this  aid  coming  from  the  landlord,  you 
have  50  outrages  in  this  one  year,  1880. 

Mk.  JU.STICE  A.  L.  Smith.— You  said  that  there 
were  only  13  in  Kerry  in  1879. 

Sib  H.  James, — One  report  gives  the  ordinary  out- 
rages, my  Lord.  According  to  this  evidence,  which 
may  represent  different  outrages  according  to  the  view 
of  those  who  report,  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  in  1879  there  were  19  outrages  ;  in 
1880,  50  ;  in  1881,  70  ;  and  in  1882,  76.  I  can  find  no 
distress. 

Mr.  Davitt,— I  would  point  out  to  your  Lord.ships 
that  Mr,  Leonard,  Lord  Keumare's  agent,  declared  in 
the  witness-box  that  there  Was  such  distress  that 
people  were  blue  with  hunger. 

SiK  H.  James.— That  is  so  ;  but  we  have  to  take 
the  distress  of  this  date  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  districts.  I  take  the  report,  which  docs  not  in 
this  case  show  distress.  Your  Lordships  will  also  re- 
collect that  The  O'Donoghue  held  a  meeting  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1880.  which  stirred  op  a  little  uu- 
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Battlement  as  early  as  that,  and  in  these  comparatively 
good  districts  we  have  an  amciunt  o£  crime  of  a  very 
grave  character.  This  agrees  with  Captain  Plunljett's 
evidence,  that  it  was  in  those  districts  which  were 
prosperous  that  there  was  great  crime. 

Now,  I  will  mention  that  in  addition  to  these  16 
reports  there  were  11  other  reports  referred  to  by  Sir 
C.  Russell.  They  were  not  read,  bnt  were  slightly  re- 
ferred to.  They  were  not  bad  reports.  There  is  one 
of  these,  however,  to  which  it  is  important  to  refer — 
namely,  that  with  regard  to  Tralee.  My  Lords, 
Mr.  Davitt  reminded  your  Lordships  that  Mr. 
Leonard  had  said  that  there  were  persons  who 
were  blue  with  hunger  on  the  Killaroey  estate. 
To  go  back  to  that  for  one  moment.  What  Mr.  Leonard 
spoke  of  was  the  state  of  the  tenants  in  1880.  Ho 
said  : — "  In  1880  it  was  fibsolutely  necessary  to  give 
the  tenauti  every  assistance,  because  there  were 
several  of  them  blue  with  hunger  owin^  to  the  fearful 
autumn  they  had  in  1879."  Then,  again,  Mr.  Leonard 
afterwards  explained  the  condition  of  these  tenants. 
He  said  that  out  of  2,000  tenants  there  were  200  who 
wanted  that  relief.  He  also  said  that  no  rent  was 
taken  by  Lord  Kenmare  from  those  tenants,  that  £300 
a  week  was  spent  by  Lord  Kenmare  in  cutting  out  the 
woods  and  opening  roads  in  order  to  support 'these 
tenants.  He  also  said  that  £2,000  was  spent  in  seed 
potatoes,  for  which  Lord  Kenmare  paid  out  of  bis 
rents.  Asked  "  Did  he  get  them  back  ?"Mr.  Leonard 
answered  "  Not  one  farthing."  Asked  again  "  Did 
he  ask  for  it  ?"  he  answered  "  No,"  Mr.  Davitt 
must  have  had  these  200  tenants  in  his  mind. 

Passing  on  now,  my  Lords,  to  this  Tralee  and, Castle- 
island  district,  I  will  deal  with  it  in  this  way.  Up 
to  a  certain  date — December,  1880 — Castleisland 
formed  a  part  of  the  Tralee  district,  and  during  1880 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  crime  as  well  as 
distress  in  that  Tralee  district.  But  the  important 
point  I  am  going  to  urge  on  your  Lordships  is 
that  crime  existed  in  that  district  after  the  dis- 
tress had  passed  away,  and  you  will  find  it  is  con- 
centrated almost  in  its  entirety  within  the  last  thr^e 
months  of  1880 — namely,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember. If  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  refer 
again  to  this  matter,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  how 
much  this  district  of  Kerry  was  aSected  in  this  way. 

Agitation  the  Cause  of  Chime.  Harvest  of  1880. 
I  have  now,  my  Lords,  I  am  happy  to  say,  gone 
through  my  task,  which  I  fear,  as  it  has  been  weary- 
ing to  myself,  must  have  been  doubly  wearying 
to  your  Lordships,  of  dealing  with  the  local- 
ities in  which  distress  prevailed,  and  I  haVe 
been  urging  on  you  the  negative  view — namely, 
that  crime  did  not  find  its  source  in  distress.  .1  am 
now  going  to  endeavour  to  show  to  your  Lordships 
that  crime  proceeded  from  another  cause — that '  is  to 
say,  from  the  extreme  activity  of  the  Land  League 
agitators  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  I  muEt  remind  your 
Lordships  of  the  position  of  things  in  Ireland  towards 


the  close  of  the  summer  of  1880.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  qualified  agitation  of  the  organizers. 
They  were  men  for  the  most  part  not  of  a  very  promi- 
nent character  ;  but  the  autumn  of  1880  saw  those 
who  were  the  recognized  leaders  turning  to  the  work 
of  agitation.  The  view  that  I  shall  present  to  your 
Lordships  is  that  there  never  was  a  time  which  afforded 
a  more  distinct  opportunity  for  the  adoption  of  a 
pacific  policy  ;  that  there  never  wa<;  a  time  which 
afforded  a  better  opportunity  for  these  agitators  to 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  restrain  the  tenants 
in  their  hostile  attitude  towards  the  landlords.  Tho 
distress  was  passing  away,  there  were  signs,  too,  from 
a  political  point  of  view  that  might  have  justified 
these  agitators  in  hoping  for  much  in  regard  to  the 
future  government  of  Ireland.  Mr.  John  O'Connor 
himself  asked  the  people  of  Cork,  "Do  you  suppose 
this  raid  for  arms  proceeds  from  the  Government  ?  The 
Government  have  shown  signs  that  they  are  desirous  to 
rule  without  any  coercive  legislation."  He  further 
said  he  told  the  people  of  Cork  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment, now  that  the  Feaco  Preservation  Act  had  ex- 
pired, were  anxious  not  to  coerce  you,  but  to  rule 
you  with  a  beneficent  policy."  Then,  my  Lords, 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  peasantry  who  had  en- 
ioyed  a  good  harvest.  Mr.  Dillon  himself  speaks  of 
the  good  harvest,  for  he  told  the  people  that  if  they 
did  not  keep  a  firm  grip  of  their  land  the  good 
harvest  would  pass  to  the  landlords.  We  have  also 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  report  showing  that  the  harvest  of 
1880  was  a  good  one.  What  cause,  then,  was  there 
for  this  increase  in  the  agitation,  if  the  Land  League 
was  a  mere  institution  for  relief,  an  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked 
— if  this  institution  was,  as  it  was  regarded  by  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  a  defence  institution  ?  There  was 
nothing  to  defend,  and  so  I  suggest  to  your  Lord- 
ships, in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Bench  ask- 
ing what  was  the  necessity  for  this  organization, 
that  the  necessity  was  a  political  necessity  and 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  social  position  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  I  can  well  understand  now  how 
it  was  that  Mr.  Davitt,  in  the  witness-box,  said  : — 
"  Oh,  yes,  after  a  little  while  the  politicians  got 
hold  of  it  and  took  it  out  of  my  hands."  Mr.  Davitt 
did  not  fix  the  time  of  that,  but  it  must  have 
been  some  time  about  the  period  to  which  I  am  now 
referring.  And  so,  my  Lords,  with  the  politicians 
getting  hold  of  the  Land  League,  and  with  a 
dormant  peasantry  whose  passion  had  to  be  roused, 
these  Irish  members  returned  from  their  work  in 
Parliament,  and  commenced  this  agitation  in  circum- 
stances which  I  submit  to  you  ought  to  have  disarmed 
them  and  caused  them  to  have  adopted  other  views 
and  another — a  pacific — policy.  Mr.  Parnell's  views 
are  express.  He  found  that  the  movement  had  pro- 
gressed, that  it  was  ripe  in  certain  counties,  and  it 
was  now  to  be  pressed  on  in  every  county,  and  tho 
"  movement,"  says  Mr.  Parnell,  "  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  every  .quarter   of  the  country,"  from  the 
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date  of  which  I  am  speaking.  We  shall  see  how  it 
was  that  the  action  of  the^Xand  League  "  spread  like 
wildfire." 

The  Mueders  or  1880— "Fekbick ;  Speeches -op 
Gordon  ass  NAllt. 
Now,  my  Lords,  in  dealing  with  this  period  of  1880, 
I  have  to  deal,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  certain 
specific  crimes,  and  that  will  lead  me  up  to 'the  very 
point  to  which  I  am  now  calling  your  attention"— 
namely,  the  spread  of  the  Land  League  ' '  like  wild- 
fire "  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  In  1880  we  have  eight 
agrarian  murders,  four  of  which  have  been  proved 
before  your  Lordships,  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing them  have  been  given  in  evidence.  They  are  the 
murders  of  Mr.  Feeriok  in  Mayo,  of  Mr.  Boyd,  of 
Lord  Mountmorres  in  Galway,  and  of  the  man  Downey 
at  Eantry.  I  have  to  refer  to  these  murders,  my  Lords, 
not  so  much  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  criminal,  as  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  Land  League  as  a 
whole  and  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  dealt  with 
these  murders.  The  first  murder  was  that  of  Feerick, 
on  Jane  29,  1880.  He  had  been  the  agent  to  a  Mr. 
Brown,  and  it  so  happened  that  as  agent  to  that 
gentleman  he  was  personally  present  at  the 
eviction  of  a  woman  in  October,  1879.  On  June 
29,  1880,  Feerick  was  shot  at,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  day. 
The  circumstances  were  proved  before  your  Lordships. 
It  was  shown  that  no  one  would  render  him  assist- 
ance or  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  crime.  He  did  not 
die  at  once,  but  lingered  until  August  15,  when'  he 
died.  My  Lords,  before  that  murder  was  committed 
a  person  we  have  heard  of  here,  one  Mr.  F.  J.Gordon, 
spoke  at  a  place  called  Shrule,  and  he  -  used  these 
words  : — 

"  It  is  better  for  you  to  lose  your  blood  as  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien  did,and  we  are  determined  to  do 
the  same.  .  .  .  I  repeat  the  names  Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O'Brien.  They  have  walked  to  the  scaffold,  and 
the  last  prayer  they  uttered  from  their  lips  was  '  God 
save  Ireland.'  I  say  in  following  in  the  wake  of 
Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  that  you  will  combine 
yourselves  as  one  man — ay,  as  one  woman.  The  last 
words  I  will  ask  you  to  say  are,  Away  with  land- 
robbers  and  God  save  the  peoplfe.  In  referring  to  the 
land  sharks  and  land-grabbers,  unfortunately  we  have 
them  in  our  midst.  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  Ireland 
to  treat  them  with  contempt,  pass  them  by,  don't 
speak  to  them  in  the'  fair.  (A  'Voice. — Give  them 
what  Lord  Leitrim  got.  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally. — You  are 
too  cowardly  to  do  that.)  Mr.  Gordon  continued. — 
Pass  them  by  with  scorn,  and  I  will  tell  you,  my 
people,  that,  like  Castlereagh,  when  he  sold  his 
country  to  the  Government,  he  may  go  and  buy  a  razor 
and  cut  his  throat.  If  they  are  treated  with  con- 
tempt, they  will  come  on  their  bended  knees  and  ask 
forgiveness  of  their  country.  But  I  say  don't  forgive 
them.  They  have  sold  their  nationality  and  away  with 
them." 

That  speech,  my  Lords,  was  delivered  at  Shrule  on 
June  20,  and  Mr.  Feerick  was  shot  down  on  June  29. 
That  speech  was  before  the  murder,  but  while  Mr. 
Feerick    was   lingering  from  June  29  to  August  16, 


Gordon  speaks  again,  on  July  11,  1880,  at  Cong,  in 
the  same  connty.    He  said  : — 

"  I  will  sketch  over  the  attempt  atBallinrobe.They 
have  run  over  to  Claremorris  and  took  one  man  from 
amongst  us.  But  they  wanted  to  have  some  bird  in 
the  nest.  They  knew  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murder.  They  look  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  on  every 
one  who  says  we  will  be  no  longer  beggars.  If  you 
waken  up  that  spirit  of  undying  nationality  in  your 
bosoms,  speak  it  to  your  onildren  in  the  morning  and 
when  they  are  going  to  bed,  that  it  is  their  right  to 
assert  their  right  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  The 
police  went  as  far  as  Queenstown  and  arrested  those 
men  on  their  way  to  America.  I  stole  away  five  of 
them,and  before  a  week  elapses  the  other  two  will  be 
away  too.  If  there  were  a  crime  committed  against 
the  man,  let  them  find  out  the  guilty  party,  and 
the  guilty  party  in  his  own  heart.  He  has 
evicted  a  poor  widow  and  her  orphans,  and  left 
them  to  starve.  Then  I  say  the  guilty  con- 
science requires  no  accuser.  I  will  ask  you  to  raise 
your  hands  to'  high  hefiven  and  say  no  man  will  take 
the  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  if 
you  break  it  you  cannot  say  but  you  made  the  pledge 
in  the  presence  of  two  soggarths  aroon.  If  any  man 
occupy  that  land  let  it  be  the  police  with  a  barrack. 
I  don't  object  to  the  police.  They  are  better  than 
the  landlords.  I  ask  you  to  be  in  the  future  united. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  landlord  rob- 
bers." 

Not  one  word  there,  your  Lordships  will  see,  of  regret 
for  what  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Feerick,  but  exaltation, 
and  also  a  statement  as  to  how  he  would  help  to  hide 
away  the  offenders.  My  Lords,  it  is  a  very  small 
matter,  but  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  put  a  question  in 
cross-examination  to  the  witness  James  Hughes  : — 

"  How  did  Mary  Gerroty's  land  lie  in  respect  of  the 
land  previously  held  or  already  held  by  Feerick  ? — I 
believe  that  it  adjoined  Feerick's  farm,  or  almost 
joined  it. 

' '  Did  not  it  dovetail  into  his  farm  ? — I  could  not 
say  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

"  Had  she  some  orphans,  nephews  and  nieces,  de- 
pendent upon  her  P — I  do  not  know." 
So  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  speech  of  this  man 
Gordon  was  made  in  reference  to  Mr.  Feerick  and 
this  eviction.  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  speech  by  the 
man  "Scrab"  Nally,  whom  counsel  for  the  respondents 
unite  in  repudiating  now.  The  question  is,  my  Lords, 
did  they  put  him  on  one  side  when  he  made  the 
speeches  he  did  ?  They  stopd  with  him  on  the  same 
platform,  they  let  him  make  his  speeches,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  and  now  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  repu" 
diate  his  "utterances.  There  was  a  meeting  on  July  4, 
at  Bohola,  a  few  days  after  the  murder  of  Mr,: 
Feerick,  and  a  speech  was  made  by  Nally  in  the 
presence  of  'Walsh.  After  Walsh  had  spoken,  Nally 
came  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  said  : — 

"  There   has   been   more  good  done  since  this  daj 

week    than   all    the   speeches — the   pills 

There  has  been  more  good  done  since  this  day 
week,  there  has  been  a  landlord  shot  in  Ballin- 
robe.  You  can  all  have  rifles  now,  and  any  of  you 
who  are  not  able  to  bring  a  rifl.e  or  gun,  have  the' 
pitchfork  in  your  hand.  But  you  must  pay  10s.  for  a 
licence  if  you  want  to  shoot  the  vermin.  You  all  knowj 
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the  vennin  I  mgan,  wha,t  is  nibbling  at  yovr 
hearts.?' 

All  these  words  were  received  with  cheers  at  this 
meeting  of  tjie  Land  League,  at  which  Mr.  Walsh,  of 
Balla,  one  of  its  organizers  and  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  was  present.  Those  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Nally,  and,  sad  as  they  are,  such  extremity  of  lan- 
uage  becomes  almost  ridicnlous.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  it  was  not  extreme  language  to  the 
crowd  to  which  it  was  addressed.  What  was  said  to 
Wally  then?  Was  there  any  objection  taken,  when 
he  said  that  good  had  been  done  by  shooting  a  land- 
lord at  Ballinrobe  ?  Walsh,  of  Balla,  was  present. 
Did  he  object?  Silence,  ib  is  sometimes  said,  means 
acquiescence,  and  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Boliert 
Beid,  must  be  taken  to  hare  acquiesced  in  the  accu- 
racy of  this  report  as  he  did  not  cross-examine  upon 
it.  At  that  time  Scrab  Nally  was  a  power,  perhaps 
none  the  less  powertnl  because  he  was  extreme,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  very  violence  which  to  us  seems 
strained  was  the  most  acceptable  means  of  qonv^ying 
ideas  to  the  peasantry.  Over  this  murder  there 
was  a  kind  of  triumphant  shout  raised  throughout 
Ireland.  The  Irish  World,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  had 
been  scattered  by  the  hands  of  Land  Leaguers  broadcast 
throughout  Ireland,  took  note  of  the  murder.  In  a 
paragraph  headed  "Agrarian  Outrage  in  Mayo,"  it 
proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  It  is  the  latest  to  hand,  one  other  move  in  thei 
war  of  centuries  ;   that  is  what  we  see  of  it. 

' '  Sonaebody  said  long  ago  that '  it  made  no  difference 
among  neighbours  who  dies  first.'  Those  killings  on  both 
sides  have  been  too  long  continued  for  us  to  hope  that 
they  will  be  discontinued  now.  But  every  pistol  shot 
will  stimulate  action  of  the  thieves  to  guard  the 
stolen  goods  away  in  the  darkness  ;  of  the  true  men  to 
let  the  light  in  on  the  darkness,  and  the  true  owners 
in  on  the  stolen  goods.  There  are  stirring  times  before 
ns.  Awaken  your  neighbours.  It  will  soon  be  day- 
light." 

Everything  that  took  place  in  Ireland  was  telegraphed 
to  the  Irish  World,  and  the  latter,  being  industriously 
circulated  by  the  League  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the 
way  this  organization  of  the  Land  League  on  the  one 
hand  and  this  journalistic  agency  on  the  other  were 
dealing  with  this  murder  wbich  had  taken  place  in 
this  cold-blooded  way. 

BoTD  ;  Speech  op  Mk.  Parkell. 
I  now  pass  to  another,  and  I  think  a  more  sad, 
murder — that  of  Mr.  Boyd.  Mr.  Boyd  was  a  young 
man,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  management 
of  any  estate.  He  had  but  recently  returned  to  his 
home  from  college,  when  he  was  shot  down,  riding 
with  his  father.  The  murder  took  place  on  August  6, 
and  in  this  case  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  Mr.  P.  J. 
Gordon,  or  Scrab  Nally,  but  with  Mr.  Pamell 
himself.  When  in  the  witness-box  Mr.  Parnell  took 
credit  to  himself  for  having  denounced  outrage,  and  he 
put  in  ttvo  speeches  which  be  had  delivered  in 
i&voxa  oi  constitntional  action  in  1879.    He  also  put 


in  two  or  three  speeches  in  1880.  In  the  course  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  examination  my  friend.  Sir  C.  Eussell, 
reminded  him  that  he  had  forgotten  one  of  the  speeches 
he  made — namely,  that  spoken  at  New  Boss,  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  this  murder  took  place.  This  is 
the  language  Mr.  Pamell  employs  : — 

'*  I  had  wished,  in  referring  to  a  sad  occurrence 
which  took  place  lately,  the  shooting  or  attempted 
shooting  of  a  land  agent  in  this  neighbourhood 
(uproar) — I  had  wished  to  point  out  that  recourse  to 
such  measures  of  procedure  is  entirely  unnecessary 
and  absolutely  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suitable 
organization  amongst  the  tenants  themselves  ;  and  I 
have  thought  from  time  to  time,  looking  at  the  want 
of  organization  in  this  and  other  counties,  that  the 
reason  for  this  occurrence  was  the  want  of  organiza- 
tion amongst  the  farmers.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe 
that  if  Kilkenny  county  had  been  organized  young 
Boyd  would  never  have  been  shot,  because  his  father, 
in  the  face  of  strong  public  and  organized  opinion, 
would  not  have  ventured  to  abuse  his  rights  as  a  land- 
lord." 

I  hesitate  before  making  myself  a  judge  over  Mr. 
Farnell.  It  is  for  your  Lordships,  not  for  me,  to  read 
this  language  so  as  to  give  judgment  upon  it.  But,  mj 
Lords,  I  am  afraid  that  whoever  reads  these  particular 
words  would  say  that  "  recourse  to  murder  is  entirely 
unnecessary  and  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suitable 
organization"  does  mean  this,  that  where  there  is  nol 
a  suitable  organization  it  is  neither  unnecessary  noi 
prejudicial.  That  is  the  reference  Mr.  Pamell  made 
to  this  murder.  It  was  an  agrarian  murder,  and  Mr. 
Farnell  traces  its  cause  to  those  conditions  which  the 
League  was  trying  to  have  altered.  Has  Mr.  Pamell 
nothing  to  say  about  this  being  a  crime  by  law,  human 
and  divine  ?  Not  one  word.  Eemembering  the  position 
in  which  Mr.  Pamell  then  stood,  and  the  period  at 
which  this  speech  was  made,  I  say,  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  after  this  crime  spread  like  wlldlire  P  From  this 
time  forward  crime  spread  and  intensified  throughout 
the  country. 

Someone  has  said  that  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  the  action  of  Mr.  Farnell  and  that  of 
the  high  priest  who  went  forth  amidst  the  dead 
and  the  dying  and  stood  between  the  dead  and  the 
living  and  stayed  the  plague.  That  might  have  been  the 
action  of  Mr.  Pamell  had  he  chosen  to  adopt  it.  He 
could  have  gone  forth  to  bis  people.  He  could  have 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  stayed  the  plague .  He  could 
have  stood  literally  between  the  dead  and  the  living. 
But  Mr.  Farnell,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  words, 
instead  of  letting  the  people  know  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  crime,  that  he  was  desirous  that  it 
should  cease,  did  all  ho  could  to  let  these  people 
know  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  crime's  victim. 
Such  is  the  evidence  of  conduct,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Pamell,  but  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  I  cannot  leave  this  matter 
without  pointing  out  the  effect  of  this  language  on  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Sir  C.  Eussell  put 
it  that  the  speech  I  have  read  was  a  denunciation  of 
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crime.  How  can  this  be  a  denunciation  when  Mr. 
Famell  himself  now  admits  that  it  was  an  insufficient 
denunciation  of  crime.  He  says,  in  the  course  of  his 
cross-examination  by  the  Attorney-General  : — "  I 
regard  it  (his  speech)  as  likely  to  influence  persons 
against  the  commission  of  outrage,  but  I  admit  that  it 
was  an  insufiicient  denanciation."  But  if  it  was  in- 
BuiEcient  in  one  direction,  'I  fear  it  was  far  more  than 
insufficient  in  another.  We  have  to  see  bow  this  murder 
was  received.  Of  course  the  people  would  watch  what 
view  their  leaders  took,  and  would  read  the  Irish 
World  to  see  whether  crime  was  denounced.  After  a 
time  some  persons  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  the 
murder.  In  the  paper  edited  by  Mr.  Sullivan  we  find 
a  statement  as  to  the  defence  of  these  prisoners.  It 
is  in  the  Nation,  whether  copied  from  anywhere  else 
I  do  not  know.     It  says  : — 

"  The  response  to  their  appeal  was  generous  and 
encouraging  ;  £600  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  It 
will  need  nearly  £200  more.  Father  Furlong  says,  to 
discharge  all  liabilities  of  the  committee.  On  Tues- 
day the  Land  League  granted  £50  towards  this  sum, 
and  we  are  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  be  slow 
in  subscribing  the  remainder." 

This  fund  was  got  up  for  the  defence  of  persons  whether 
guilty  or  innocent.  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  this  matter 
again  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  defence  of 
prisoners.  What  other  incidents  followed  the  murder  ? 
I  need  not  say  that  the  unfortunate  father  was  boy- 
cotted. The  effect  of  that  boycotting  is  stated  in  the 
Nation  newspaper  undfer  the  heading  "  Incidents  of 
the  War."  If  this  murder  had  been  committed  by  a 
secret  society,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  what,  I  ask, 
had  Mr.  Sullivan  to  do  with  the  collection  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  members  of  secret  societies  ?  This 
is  the  incident  related  : — 

"  Two  hundred  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
arrived  yesterday  at  Waterford  and  proceeded  by 
steamer  to  New  Boss,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of 
police,  to  cut  the  hay  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  been 
boycotted  since  the  acquittal  throe  weeks  ago  of  the 
two  men  named  Phelan  for  the  murder  of  his  son  and 
the  attempt  to  murder  himself." 

So  we  have  first  the  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell  himself 
made  after  the  murder,  then  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Irish  World  and  disseminated  by  the  League,  then 
the  collection  of  subscriptions  to  defend  the  alleged 
murderers,  and  after  that  the  boycotting  of  the  un- 
happy father. 

MOONTMOREES  ;  SPEECHES  OP  NALLY,  BEDPJlTII, 
E.  LA.LOB,  Mk.  Pabsell. 
I  now  come  to  the  third  of  the  four  murders  to 
which  I  have  alluded — namely,  that  of  Lord  Mount- 
morres,  which  took  place  on  September  25,  about 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  in  the  Lough  Mask 
district.  Some  complicated  questions  arise  in  con- 
nexion with  informers  with  regard  to  it,  and  I  do  not 
propose  now  to  go  into  or  analyse  the  evidence. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  people 
acted  after  the  murder.    A  Land  League  meeting  was 


held  at  Clonbur  on  the  day  after  Lord  Mountmorres 
was  shot.  This  is  the  evidence  of  Sergeant  O'Connor 
as  to  what  occurred  : — 

"  Did  a  Land  League  meeting  take  place  in  the 
chapel-yard  at  Clonbur  ? — It  did." 

Then  he  goes  on  : — 

"  During  that  meeting  was  the  name  of  Lord 
Mountmorres  mentioned  ?— It  was  mentioned  by  some 
of  the  crowd. 

"  What  took  place  ?— His  name  was  referred  to. 
It  was  '  Down  with  Lord  Mountmorres  ;'  one  of  the 
crowd  said — He  was  shot  at  the  time — Some  person 
on  the  platform  shook  his  hand  like  that  (illustrating) 
and  said,  '  He  has  gone  now  ;  we  will  have  no  more 
to  say  to  him.  None  of  you  would  care  to  be  where 
he  is  at  present.'  There  was  no  more  allusion  to  him 
after  that. 

••  Was  there  any  groaning  when  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  crowd  ? — Yes,  there  was  groaning,  and  a  mon 
shook  his  hand. 

"  Did  you  ituow  who  were  attending  the  meeting, 
on  the  platform  ? — I  only  knew  one  who  was  on  it. 
That  was  this  Scrab  Nally." 

Then  the  witness  walked  along  the  road  where  the 
murder  took  place  and  found  marks  of  blood  still  on 
the  ground.  On  approaching  the  place  he  found  five 
persons  in  a  circle,  shouting  and  dancing  round  the 
stains  of  the  blood.  On  November  3  a  speech  was  made 
about  the  murder  by  Bedpath  in  Mr.  Sexton's  pre^ 
sence.  He  spoke  of  Lord  Mountmorres  as  an  infamous 
rascal,  a  Government  spy,  and  said  be  bragged  he  was 
in  the  pay  of  Dublin  Castle.  Eedpath  added  : — "  He 
made  many  disrespectful  remarks  about  Fenians.  If 
they  were  going  to  do  that  they  should  keep  out  of 
the  West  of  Ireland  or  they  would  be  hurt."  Mr. 
Sexton,  who  was  present  when  the  speech  was  deliv- 
ered, was  asked  whether  he  thought  the  remarks  were 
connected  with  constitutional  agitation.  The  only 
observation  Mr.  Sexton  made  was,  "  It  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  animated  by  a  constitutional  spirit." 
Boyton,  Brennan,  Egan,  Kettle,  Thomas  O'Connor,  and 
Sheridan  were  also  present  when  the  speech  was  deli- 
vered, and  though  I  am  not  contending  that  every  person 
is  answerable  for  what  another  may  say,  yet  there  is  a 
point  when  acquiescence  becomes  almost  criminal.  If  a 
speech  be  delivered  on  matters  of  abstract  opinion,  a 
mm  may  very  well  say,  "  It  is  foolish,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  correct  it."  But  if  one  hears  a  speech  made 
of  a  violent  character  which  is  a  direct  incitement  to 
crime  it  is  one's  duty  to  dissent,  or  acquiescence  by 
silence  will  be  taken  as  agreeing  with  what  is  said. 
This  same  Bedpath,  it  is  in  evidence,  received  money 
from  the  League.  Dr.  Kenny's  attention  was  called 
to  an  entry  of  the  payment  of  £100  to  James  Eedpath. 
I  presume  it  was  in  this  way  Mr.  Bedpath  earned  the 
money.  Bedpath  is  also  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  I 
will  not  delay  your  Lordships  by  reading  the  passage  at 
length.  Mr.  Parnell  enters  into  a  friendly  conversation 
with  Eedpath  as  with  a  man  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  confidence.  There  is  one  other  speech  about 
this  murder,  that  of  Mr.  Bichard  Lalor.    This  speech 
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was  delivered   on  the  10th  of  October,  1880,  at  Athy. 
He  says  : — 

"  We  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  shoot 
a  landlord,  and  we  do  not  encourage  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  deprecate  it  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  we 
are  not  bound  to  go  watching  every  poor  fellow  in 
the  country  that  is  driven  to  desperation.  We  are  not 
going  to  watch  and  preach  sermons  to  them.  Let  the 
men  that  drive  the  men  to  desperation,  let  them  take 
care  of  themselves.  (Cheers.)  I  must  protest  against 
the  Archbishop  saddling  us  with  the  responsibility  of 
every  assassination  that  takes  place  in  this  country. 
He  has  no  right  to  do  it  ;  no  more  than  any  one  else 
has  a  right  to  do  it.  They  speak  of  this  country, 
because  one  poor  fellow  of  the  name  of  Monntmorres 
was  shot  the  other  day.  (Groans.)  Well,  I  would  not 
like  to  be  the  man  that  shot  Lord  Monntmorres  at  all. 
I  think  it  was  a  bad  act,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  fuss  is  made  when  a  poor  man  is  shot  in  the 
country." 

So  it  is  when  one  reads  such  language  as  this  by  the 
light  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Harris,  to  which 
I  shall  have  to  refer,  that  whenever  crime  was 
denounced  people  thought  the  speaker  was  speaking 
tor  the  police,  one  infers  that  whenever  violence  was 
palliated,  people  thought  the  speaker  was  speaking 
from  his  heart.  There  is  one  more  speech  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Pamell,  October  24,  county  Gal  way  : — 
"  Who  is  responsible  ?  Who  are  responsible  for 
the  murders  of  landlords  which  have  from  time  to 
time,  at  all  times  in  our  history,  taken  place  in  this 
country  ?  It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  English- 
made -law  is  responsible,  and  1  say  that  the  people 
who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorres,  if  it  was  an  agrarian  crime,  and  of  that 
I  have  very  great  doubt,  are  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
by  rejecting  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill 
took  the  arbitrament  of  this  question  from  the  Courts 
of  law  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  man  who  is  secondarily  responsible  is  this  pre- 
tended humanitarian  Chief  Secretary  of  ours,  Buck- 
shot Forster,  who  when  the  House  of  Lords  kicked 
out  his  Bill  and  smote  him  on  one  cheek,  turned  to 
them  the  other  cheek  also." 

Then  at  this  same  meeting,  October  24,  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  made  a  speech  to  which  I  think  I  had  better 
refer  separately,  the  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of 
shooting  landlords  like  partridges.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  that  speech  and  the 
explanation  given  of  it  ;  but  it  was  at  the  very  same 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Pamell  spoke  that  Mr.  Harris 
made  that  unfortunate  speech.  Then,  I  aeed  not  say, 
we  have  the  usual  note  of  joy  in  the  Irish  World, 
October  9,  1880,  over  the  nuu'der  :— 

"  la  the  social  war  that  has  long  smouldered  in 
Ireland,  one  side,  the  robber  side,  always  maintained 
the  aggressive.  The  offer  of  battle  was  always  present, 
always  urged.  '  Either  be  my  slave  and  till  the  land 
lor  me  or  fight  me  '  was  for  ever  the  standing  con- 
•  dition.  It  was  accepted  in  a  desultory  way  now  and 
then.  The  man  who  slew  hundreds  by  distress  and 
hunger  was  himself  slain  and  the  world  echoed  to  the 
'  agrarian  crime.'  .  .  .  The  ocean  of  murders  in 
'47  and  the  ceaseless  stream  of  the  same  kind  flowing 
down  from  age  to  age  present   one  side  of  the  war. 


The  killing  of  a  Lord  Leitrim  and  a  Lord  Mountmorres 

are  samples  of  the  other  side The  death  of 

Lord  Mountmorres  is  related  in  another  part  of  our 
paper.  Bo  also  are  a  great  number  of  outpost 
skirmishes— all  historic  of  the  social  war.  For  more 
reasons  than  on4  we  regret  this  last  execution.  '  God 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner  hut  rather  that  he 
be  converted  and  live.'  Through  that  sentence 
breathes  a  morality  that  should  be  ever  present  with 
us.  Besides,  this  wretched  man  did  not,  and  not  one 
of  these  wretched  men  does,  know  what  a  curse  he  is 
on  the  earth." 

Then  there  is  something  of  a  blasphemous  character 
which  I  will  not  read.  At  another  meeting  Mr. 
Gordon  spoke,  and  his  speech  was  proved. 

Downey  ;  Sjeeches  of  Messrs.  Bigqjlii  andHealt. 
On  October  16  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Mr. 
Hutchins  was  riding  with  a  man  named  Downey,  who 
was  shot  and  killed.  Mr.  Hutchins  was,  no  doubt,  the 
person  aimed  at.  We  find' Mr.  Biggar,  on  October  31, 
saying  : — 

"  Now,  our  worthy  chairman  in  his  speech  said 
that  it  was  undesirable  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
violence  towards  the  landlords  should  be  perpetrated. 
Now,  on  that  subject  I  will  say  this.  That  the  Land 
League  as  a  body  wants  to  do  what  is  most  beneficial, 
and  they  do  not  want  any  violence  should  be  offered 
to  the  landlords.  Now,  one  of  the  reasons  is  this — 
that  persons  who  have  undertaken  to  shoot  landlords 
hare  missed  the  landlord  and  shot  someone  whom  they 
did  not  intend.  Now,  that  is  one  object  which  is 
palpable  on  the  face  of  it.  But  there  are  other  objec- 
tions which  have  beez  raised  against  this  agitation  as 
a  body  is  that  deeds  of  violen9e  have  been  committed 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  come  to  Land  League 
meetings,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  it  has 
calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers 
of  Ireland  in  public  opinidn  with  those  likely  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  Irish  land  tenure.  And  yon 
should  discourage  deeds  of  violence  then.  Then  there  is 
another  objection  which  will  undoubtedly  be  palpable 
to  you  all.  It  becoming  a  general  thing  of  acting 
violently  to  any  class  of  people,  the  result  would  be 
that  deeds  of  violence  would  t>ecome  general,  and 
then  bring  discredit  on  the  Irish  people.  These  are 
reasons  that  are  sure  to  be  felt.  Because  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  certain  members  of  the 
....  h'ere  would  be  delighted  with  me  paying  '  shoot 
the  landlords.'  ('No,  no.')  I  say  in  the  interest  of  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland — I  hope  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  such  deeds  should  be  practised.  (Cheers.)  I  say 
it  is  the  duty  of  public  men  to  put  the  saddle  on  the 
right  horse,  and  the  great  criminals  are  the  landlords 
of  Ireland." 

We  know  how  these  words  were  accepted.  Who  can 
doubt  that  that  speech  was  a  speech  that  would  not 
convey  to  any  one  that  Mr.  Biggar  judged  the  crime 
of  murder,  the  shooting  of  a  landlord,  as  one  that 
was  worthy  of  his  at  least  complete  and  absolute  de- 
nunciation ? 

Mr.  Timothy  Healy, speaking  at  Bantry,  October  17, 
1880,  says  :— 

"It  is  certainly  the  first  chance  yon  have  got  of 
previously  establishing  a  Land  Leagne  amongst  yon, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  this— that  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  locality,  and  from  my  knowledge  ef  the  landlords  of 
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the  locality,  and  of  the  hardships  whicji  are  committed 
in  the  locality, that  no  place  in  Ireland  wants  a  Land 
League  more  (cheers), and  a  very  sad  evidence  of  this 
want  of  an  organization  and  of  a  Land  League  in  this 
locality  has  been  given  in  the  regrettable  occuriencB 
of  last  night.  (The  speaker  here  referred  to  the 
assassination  of  John  Downey,  Mr.  Hntchins's  driver, 
near  Drimoleague.)  Well  has  it  been  said  that 
if  the  man  who  pointed  that  gim  had  been  en- 
rolled amongst  our  body,  had  been  shown  the 
means  by  which  he  could  have  redressed  his  griev- 
ances without  committing  this  deplorable  crime, 
well  has  it  been  said  that  that  man  would  not 
have  lain  there  through  the  long  weary  hours  of 
the  day  watching,  and  enduring  all  the  miseries  which 
we  suppose  any  man  must  have  endured  who  had  to 
perpetrate  that  actual  crime." 

So  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Pamell  had  spoken  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd  that  Mr. 
Healy  points  out  that  it  was  because  there  was  no 
Land  League  that  crimehad  been  committed,  and  there 
again  there  was  no  denunciation  of  the  crime  itself. 

The  Last  Quaetbb  or  1880.— Mb.  Paeneil  Eb- 
rusES  TO  Deprecate  Crime. 
1  want  now  to  read  one  speech  by  Mr.  Pamell 
— the  Galway  speech.  I  have  referred  to  it  as 
referring  to  the_  murder  of  Lord  Monntmorres.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  it  for  another  reason.  Mr.  Pamell 
had  no  doubt  been  playing  an  active  part  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  had  pressed  his  views  on  different 
matters  as  it  was  within  not  only  his  right  but 
his  duty  to  do.  It  seems  that  his  view  had  not 
been  accepted  in  some  points.  He  makes  a  speech  on 
October  24,  and  this  is  what  he  says  : — 

"  Now,  your  chairman  has  deprecated  assassination 
and  violence  as  being  unnecessary  to  win  yonr  cause, 
and  very  properly  and  justly  deprecated  it,  and  at  all 
the  meetings  which  had  been  held  up  to  the  time 
when  extra  police  were  planted  down  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  I  also  took  care  to  join  in  that  condemna- 
tion ;  but  I  utterly  refuse  further  to  allow  any  cred- 
ence to  be  attached  to  the  charge  which  has  been 
madd  against  us  and  our  people  by  the  English  Press 
by  in  future  deprecating  outrage  and  crime  which  do 
not  and  have  not  existed." 

Well,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  P  If,  as  between 
him  and  the  Government  this  sending  of  the  extra  police 
into  certain  counties  constituted  a  cause  of  complant, 
what  then  ?  How  could  such  a  complaint  against  the 
Government  justify  Mr.  Parnell  in  not  performing  the 
primary  duty  of  exercising  the  influence  he  had  obtained 
in  Ireland  with  the  object  of  stopping  crime  ?  What 
justification  is  there  because  extra  police  had  been 
sent  into  these  distressed  counties  for  him  no  longer 
to  deprecate  outrage  ?  What  justification  is  there  as 
between  him  and  the  Government,  nay,  further,  as 
between  him  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  who, deprived  of 
the  protection,  as  he  and  his  friends  boast,  of  the 
Government  of  the  Queen,  had  no  protection  but  that  of 
the  de  facto  government  of  the  League — what  excuse 
could  it  be  to  them  whose  safety  of  life  and  property 
depended  upon  his  word  and  action  ? 


I  do  opt  take  the  view  that  the  denuncia- 
tion expressed  by  Mr.  Pamell  up  to  this  time 
liad  ^een  well  expressed  ;  bat  if  it  had  been,  ten 
times  more  forcible  become^  the  cessation  of  that 
expression  for  good  cause  or  for  bad,  and  when  he 
ceased  to  deprecate  outrage  he  was  showing  by  his 
silence  that  outrage  to  him  no  longer  seemed  objec- 
tionable, and  that  outrage  ti^  least  bad  the  acqui- 
escence of  himself. 

Local  Coincidence   of  Agitation  and  Ceimb— 
''  BiPE  "  AND  "  Uneipe  "  Counties. 

We  now  come  to  see  what  did  occur  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  ^nd  December.  I  cannot  very 
well  divide  the  month  of  September,  as  opera- 
tions would  not  commence  until  probq,bly  that 
month  had  partly  passed  away.  May  I  again  remind 
your  Lordships  thab  the  time  I  now  approach  is  a  time 
when,  according  to  Dr.  Grimshaw,  there  had  been  a 
good  harvest? — 1880,  he  says,  was  a  favourable  harvest. 
So  Mr.  Dillon  thought,  so  Sir  Charles  Russell  thought. 
I  am  now  going  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  figures, 
generally  a  dreary  subject  of  oontemplatiqu,  but  in 
this  case,  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  think  they  are 
of  BO  expressive  a  character  that  they  will  not  fail  to 
interest  any  one.  We  have  had  documents  put  in  that 
show  the  commission  of  agrarian  crime  during  1878- 
79-80,  to  which  three  years  only  I  now  confine  what 
I  have  to  say.  We  shall  now  see  when  it  was  this 
crime  was  committed,  whether  daring  the  time  of 
distress  resulting  from  the  bad  harvests,  or  the  time  of 
comparative  prosperity  when  the  good  harvest  had  come 
into  existence.  I  have  extracted  these  figures,  and  I 
must  be  answerable  for  their  correctness,  and  I  have 
placed  them  in  columns  side  by  side. 

The  Pkesident.-t-You  are  answerable  for  them  ; 
bat,  in  addition  to  that,  we  should  prefer  to  check 
them. 

SiE  H.  James.— The  first— the  long  table— repre- 
sents the  scheduled  counties  in  the  Disturbance 
Bill  of  1880,  where  distress  existed  in  1878,  1879, 
and  1880.  I  need  not  read  them  all  ;  they  are  there, 
and  I  make  the  argument  which  I  wish  to  base  upon 
them  refer  to  certain  particalar  counties.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recoUec*  Mr.  Parnell's  statement  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  that  the  Land  League  movement  was 
ripe  in  Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  Now, 
my  Lords,  the  ripeness  had  commenced  in  Mayo  and 
Galway,  especially  in  1879,  certainly  after  the  Irish- 
town  meeting.  In  1878  there  had  been  25  agrarian 
crimes  in  Mayo.  From  25  in  1878,  the  crimes  in 
Mayo  spring  to  178  in  1879  ;  in  Galway,  a  ripe 
county  again,  they  spring  from  22  to  179  ;  i%  Ros- 
common, from  12  to  35  ;  and  in  Sligo,  from  15  to  S3. 
The  increase  in  the  four  ripe  counties  between  1878* 
and  1879  is  from  74  to  445,  And  while  445  agrarian 
crimes  were  committed  in  these  four*ripe  counties  in 
1879,  the  total  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  that 
year  was  863.  These  are  the  ripe  counties.  Now 
I  cannot   say   I   compare   them,   because,  of   course, 
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counties  differ  in  size  and  condition,  but  I  take  the 
four  unripe  counties  where  there  had  been  no  Land 
League — Kerry,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Tipperary. 
In  Kerry  the  crime  had  sptmig  from  5  to  13  ;  Limerick, 
from  22  to  27 — this  is  in  time  of  great  distress  ;  in  Wex- 
ford 3  had  decreased  to  4  ;  Tipperary,  understood  to  he 
turbulent, rose  from  12  to  28.  And  so inthese  counties, 
which  my  friend  says  were  so  full  of  distress,  there 
is  an  increase,  where  the  Land  League  is  absent,  of 
fjom  44  to  72  ;  whereas  in  the  ripe  counties,  where  it 
is  present,  there  is  an  increase  of  from  74  to  445. 
These  are  startling  figures.  Taking  the  ripe  counties- 
Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo — we  find  that 
the  outrages  rose  in  the  first-named  from  178  in  1879 
to  343  in  1880 ;  in  the  second  from  179  to  402 ; 
in  the  third  from  So  to  43  ;  and  in  the  fourth  from 
53  to  71.  The  outrages  in  the  ripe  counties  sprang 
from  445  in  1879  to  859  in  1880.  In  the  unripe 
counties  we  find,  curiously  enough,  that  in  proportion 
the  increase  in  1880  was  far  greater.  The  figures  are, for 
Kerry,  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Tipperary  respec- 
tively, 13  and  298,  27and  186,  4  and  56,  28  and  106— the 
total  increase  being  from  72  in  1879  to  646  in  1880. 
In  these  four  counties  the  Land  League  was  not  at 
work  until  September,  1880.  They  were  almost 
virgin  soil  at  that  date,  but  immediately  afterwards 
the  agitation  spread  through  them  "like  wildfire, "and 
we  find  that  whilst  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1880 
only  72  crimes  were  committed  in  Kerry,  37  in  Lime- 
rick, eight  in  Wexford,  and  31  in  Tipperary,  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  of  the  same  year  226 
crimes  were  committed  in  Kerry,  149  in  Limerick,  48 
in  Wexford,  and  75  in  Tipperary.  Thus  646  crimes  were 
committed  in  these  counties  ii)  1880,  but  of  these  only 
148  ware  committed  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year,  which  may  be  taken  approximately  as  the 
period  of  distress,  and  498  were  committed  in  the 
last  three  months  when  the  distress  was  passing  away. 
The  increase  in  the  ripe  counties  during  these  three 
months  was  nothing  as  compared  with  the  increase  in 
the  unripe  counties,  and  the  reason  is  that  in  the 
former  counties  the  League  had  already  expended  its 
strength  and  had  established  its  supiemacy  ;  is  the  un- 
ripe counties  it  was  still  a  new  movement.  Out  of 
859  crimes  committed  in  Mayo,  Gtalway,  Roscommon, 
and  Sligo  in  1880,  395  were  committed  b'etweeo 
January  and  September,  and  464  were  committed  in 
October,  November,  and  December. 

PAELIAMENTAEY   OEATOKT  A  CAUSE  OF  CBIMB.— ^MK. 

Dillon  Becrxjits  the  "  YotiHe  Men." 

Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  deeds  re- 
presented by  these  figures  P  It  was  not  distress ; 
it  was  not  eviction  ;  but  it  was  tbe  combina- 
tion of  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  an  igno- 
rant peasantry.  Politicians  were  at  work  ;  the 
state  of  nusettlement  bad  to  be  kept  np,  a{id 
there  was  anger  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  re- 
turned without  success  from  Parliamentary  effort. 
So  it  was  that  violent   speeches  were   made  which 


account  for  the  then  unparalleled  amount  of  crime  in 
the  last  three  months  of  the  sad  year  1880.  Who  were 
answerable  for  what  occurred  ?  What  were  the  things 
dope  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done  and  what  were 
the  things  left  undone  that  might  have  been  done  ?  I 
shall  show  you  that  at  any  rate  one  man  thought  that 
a  great  deal  might  be  done,  and  tried  to  have  his  way, 
but  could  not— I  refer  to  Mr.  Michael  Davitt.  But  to 
speak  of  others  first,  I  say  that  the  men  whose 
speeches  have  been  read  here,  who,  possessing  vast, 
almost  unlimited  powers  in  Ireland, could  have  "stayed 
this.plague  but  would  not, "  were  the  men  answerable 
for  this  concentrated  crime  of  the  last  days  of  1880. 
I  have  here  to  speak  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and  I  am 
sorry  to,  have  to  suggest  that  the  words  uttered  by  him 
render  him  one  of  those  upon  whom  much  responsibility 
rests.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  the  young  men 
of  the  farming  class  have  often  been  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  crime.  In  Mr.  E.  Harrington's  evi- 
dence, for  example,  we  find  : — 

"  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  moonlighters,  as  a 
rule,  were  aided  by  persons  who  had  more  or  less  of 
a  military  organization  ? — I  believe  it  must  be  some 
militiamen  or  ex-militiamen  who  organized  them- 
selves, because  they  had  some  organization  or  quasi' 
organization  among  them — it  may  be  Kerry  militiamen 
or  other  militiamen,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  organization,  but  no  doubt  the  young  men  of  the 
place  must  have  gone  into  it— farmers'  sons  and 
farmers'  servants." 

Here  and  there  throughout  this  case  we  find  references 
to  "  the  young  men  of  the  district,"  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  young  men,  sons  of  tenant 
farmers  for  the  most  part,  being  in  sympathy  with  Land 
Leaguers  or  themselves  actually  Land  Leaguers,  acted 
as  police  to  carry' out  the  decrees  of  the  League,  and 
committed  these  crimes  as  moonlighters.  We  know 
now  what  influence  men  of  high  position  in  Ireland, 
gifted  with  eloquence,  and  looked  up  to  as  men  of 
light  and  leading,  would  exercise  upon  the  minds  of 
these  young  men.  Among  such  leaders  John  Dillon 
occupied  a  prominent  place,  and  in  his  speeches  we 
find  systematic  appeals  to  the  young  men  to  act  in  a 
way  which  they  would  readily  understand.  At  Kil- 
dare,  on  Aug.  15,  1880,  Mr.  Dillon  delivered  this 
speech  : — 

"  First  of  all  the  immediate  object  is  to  put  a 
stop  to  rack-rent  ;  every  man  in  Kildare  shall  pay  it 
no  more  ;  secondly,  we  must  insist  that  no  man  nor 
woman  shall  be  put  out  of  his  or  her  farm.  No  evic- 
tions shall  be  in  Kildare.  Third,  no  arrears  of  rent 
shall  be  levied  in  Kildare.  The  country  is  emerging 
out  of  a  grave  crisis,  and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good 
season  if  you  will  not  be  in  a  good  position  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  If  you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of  rent 
this  year,  then  the  good  harvest  will  go  to  the  land- 
lords. If  you  want  to  put  down  landlordism  and  put  an 
end  to  the  insolence  of  the  bailiff  and  landlord  you  will 
do  so  by  organization  ;  and  you  will  show  him  when 
he  strikes  one  you  will  be  ready  to  inflict  a  deeper 
punishment  on  him.  (Loud  cheers.)  (At  this  point  tha 
Naas   contingent  arrived,  the  band  playing  ;   when 
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cilence  was  again  restored  Mr.  Dillon  coDtinaed.) 
My  friends,  that  looks  like  a  good  beginning,  \¥bat 
I  was  going  to  say  to  you  is  this— if  the  people  de- 
sire to  put  down  landlordism  the  only  road  to  this  is 
to  have  an  organization  in  the  country,  that  every 
farmer  shall  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Land  League 
that  exists  throughout  the  country,  that  all  the  young 
men  shall  be  prepared  to  march  to  the  meetings,  and 
in  proper  order  too.  And  when  we  have  that  organi- 
zation perfected  let  the  word  go  out  that  no  farm 
from  which  any  man  has  been  evicted  shall  be 
touched  or  used  until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be  put 
back   again.  (Cheers)." 

Then  still  farther  : — 

"We  ask  of  you  in  every  townland  two  men  who 
are  cot  afraid  of  any  man.  Give  each  of  these  a  book 
with  the  names  of  every  man  in  that  townland.  They 
will  go  round  to  all  these  men  and  ask  every  one  of 
them  to  join  the  Land  League  ;  and  in  this  way  every 
man  who  refuses  is  known  to  turn  his  back  upon  the 
people.  I  believe  that  every  nine  out  of  ten  will 
join.  (Cheers.)  When  any  man  gets  into  diSiculties 
the  Land  League  helps  him,  and  if  he  is  turned  out 
the  League  will  assist  him.  These  organizers  shall 
report  to  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  how  many 
men  they  can  march  to  the  "meetings,  and  they  shall 
be  able  to  march  to  these  meetings  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.  There  will  be  more  effect  in  200  young  men 
marching  to  a  meeting  under  the  command  of  their 
leaders  than  in  20  speeches.  Let  us  then  gather  to- 
gether the  Leagues  of  the  country  and  march  them  to 
the  meetings,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  stay  the  landlords 
before  they  put  you  out.  (Cheers.)  This  is  the  work 
we  lay  out  for  the  League  this  autumn,  because  it 
is  in  its  infancy.  We  can  paralyze  the  bands  of  the 
Government  ;  we  can  prevent  them  passing  coercive 
lows  that  would  throw  you  into  prison  for  organizing 
yourselves.  We  can  tell  you, the  people, to  drill  your- 
selves and  organize  yourselves,  and  we  can  take  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  police  to  arrest  every  man 
found  out  after  8  o'clock  at  night.  (Cheers.)  We  in 
Parliament  can  see  that  Irishmen  have  a  right  to  be 
out  after  8  o'clock  or  all  night  if  they  like.  We 
will  see  that  they  have  a  right  to  march  to  meetings 
and  obey  the  commands  of  their  leaders  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  We  shall  see  that  every  man  in  Ireland 
shall  have  a  rifle  it  he  likes.  (Cheers.)  All  I  will 
say  is  that  if  the  manhood  of  Ireland  is  not  enough 
when  you  have  your  rights  to  win  your  freedom  and 
put  down  landlordism,  then  I  shall  bo  a.shamod  to 
call  myself  an  Irishman." 

ThfenouNov.  7,  1880,  Mr.  Dillon  said  at  Killaloe  :— 

"  Well,  then,  the  task  that  is  before  you  is  this — 
pledge  every  man  who  is  hero  and  every  man  in  the 
two  counties  not  to   pay   one   farthing  over  Griffith's 

valuation  (cheers) ;  and  if  any  man let  every  pariah 

in  the  two  counties  have  its  Land  Leagoe,  let  every 
man  be  'enrolled  in  that  Land  League,  and  do  not 
wait  for' them  to  come  in,  but  send  young  men  round 
to  ask  every  farmer— having  a  list  of  every  farmer — 
to  ask  him  will  he  come  in  or  will  he  not  ?  And 
then  you  will  know  who  are  the  friends  of  the  people 
and  who  are  their  enemies  (interruption),  and  then 
let  each  parish  resolve  for  itself  what  they  will 
pay."  ''_ 

Speaking  at  Thurles  on  Noy.  14,  1880,  Mr.  Dillon 
said  : —         I   J  '  ) 

"  But  now, in  order  to  be  ready  for  this, you  must  not 


— when  you  go  home  from  this  meeting  to-day  you 
must  make  up  your  minds  that  you  have  simply  begun 
the  brittle  here  to-day,  and  you  must  not  rest  content 
till  every  townland  round  about  Thurles  is  organized 
and  disciplined  under  its  own  captain  and  its  own 
leader,  so  organized  that  when  the  orders  go  out  from 
Dublin  from  the  executive  of  the  League  to  strike  at 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  that  those  orders  will  be 
obeyed  universally  and  immediately  throughout  the 
country  ;  so  organized  that  it  will  be  in  our  power  at 
notice  of  a  week  or  three  or  four  days  to  assemble  at 
any  place  where  we  think  fit  a  body  of  5,000  or 
10,000  men,  marching  in  order  under  their  leaders  in 
that  disciplined  body,  which  has  more  effect  as  a 
demonstration  of  force  than  the  shouting  of  30,000 
men.  Now  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  we  must  all 
remember  and  take  to  heart  that  this  is  not  a  struggle 
that  is  to  be  won  without  stern  exertion  on  the  part 
of  each  and  every  individual  man.  As  soon  as  we 
have  got  the  country  properly  organized  we  intend  to 
give  up  the  meetings,  and  that  will  be  a  very  pleasant 
day  for  me  when  I  have  done  with  speaking.  As  soon 
as  the  country  is  strictly  disciplined  and  ordered  we 
will  require  no  more  public  meetings  and  no  more' 
5peeches,because  every  one  will  know  what  he  has  got 
to  <lo  and  whom  he  has  got  to  obey.  (Cheers.)  But 
the  people  must  work  hard  at  this  organization,  they 
must  put  pressure  on  certain  individuals  who  are 
selflsh  enough,  although  they  are  living  out  of  the 
people,  to  turn  their  back  on  the  people's  cause  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  this  crowd 
who  has  not  got  friends  and  relatives  in  America  and 
Australia,  and  let  him  not  let  a  week  go  by  without 
writing  to  his  friends  in  America  and  Australia  beg- 
ging them  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  people  here 
(cheers),  to  form  Land  Leagues  all  through  America 
and  Australia, and  press  on  the  work  and  send  us  home 
the  sinews  of  war  to  carry  on  the  battle." 

The   fourth     speech  was  made  at  Loughrea  as  late  as 
March  17,  1881.     Mr.  Dillon  uses  these  words  : — 

"  Well,  now  I  will  quote  yoU'  an  example  to  show  you 
what  is  done  in  this  way  in  my  county.  Yesterday,  in 
the  town  of  Tipperary,  a  farmer  who  was  a  rich  far- 
mer, a  man  who  could  have  well  paid  his  rent,  but  he 
would  not  go  back  on  his  neighbour,  and  do  what  his 
neighbour  could  not  do.  Thirty-nine  fat  bullocks 
were  driven  off  his  farm- — and  mind  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant amongst  Catholics — they  were  driven  into  the 
pound  in  the  town  of  Tipperary.  A  great  crowd  of 
farmers  entered.  Not  a  soul,  no  auctioneer  could  be 
got  to  sell  tho  cattle.  That  shows  hOw  soimd  the 
organization  is  in  Tipperary,  and  how  every  man  in 
Tipperary  is  with  the  League.  (Cheers.)  They  were 
obliged  to  march  out  150  men  of  the  48th  Regiment 
and  200  police,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
the  bullocks  were  bought  by  a  brother  of  the  farmer 
for  £4  2s.  6d.  each,  the  landlord  not  getting  his  rent. 
The  bailiff  of  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  act  as 
auctioneer,  and  I  am  informed  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  prosecute  him  tor  acting  without  an  auctioneer's 
licence." 
Then  further  on  in  the  same  speech  he  says  : — 

"  Therefore  I  would  say  to  you  that  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  temporary  sacrifice — and  I  appeal  td  tho 
young  men  of  Galway  especially  to  show  a  bold  front 
to  those  tyrants — teach  them  that  the  Irish  race  is  rising 
all  over  the  earth  to-day,  teach  them  that  there  is  a 
power   still  in  the  Irish  race  to  destroy  Irish  land- 
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lordism  and  win  back  the  fair  fields  of  Ireland  for  the 
people  from  whom  they  have  been  too  long  kept." 
The  last  of  this   series   was  made   in  Donegal  on  the 
18th    of    April,    1881.      In    this    speech    Mr.    Dillon 
says  : — 

"  Do  not  be  waiting  for  directions  from  Dublin. 
Do  not  be  looking  for  leaders.  Let  every  townland 
light  this  battle.  You  have  brains  in  your  heads  ; 
another  game  before  you  is  simply  one  of  passive 
obstinate  resistance  ;  and  if  the  Government  breaks 
up  the  organization  in  Dublin  and  arrests  the  leaders, 
then  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  hold  meetings  after 
mass  every  Sunday  and  pledge  yourselves  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  honestly  and  honourably.  As  I  said 
before,  let  leaders  be  got  up  amongst  the  young  men 
of  every  townland,  anil  keep  an  eye  on  every  man 
who  betrays  the  cause  and  teach  him,  by  a  principle 
which  you  understand  much  better  than  I  do,  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to  stand  by  his 
neighbours.  If  you  act  on  that  advice  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  Government  breaks  up  the  central 
organization  or  not.  Every  town  and  parish  in  Donegal 
ihould  be  an  organization  in  itself." 

We  now  understand  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Dillon  in 
uttering  these  speeches  wished  to  focus  the  action 
which  had  been  called  into  play.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  in  this  speech  Mr.  Dillon  urges  that  the 
branches  of  the  Land  League  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  in  order  better  to  observe  land-grabbers.  He 
says  : — 

"  We  advise  wherever  a  branch  is  started  each 
parish,  or  if  the  parish  bo  big  each  half  parish,  should 
have  its  own  brauch  ;  because  1  find  the  smaller  the 
branch  and  district  the  better  it  works  ;  the  nearer 
you  bring  home  to  the  poor  man's  door  the  machinery 
and  organization  the  better  will  they  work,  and  the 
better  chance  there  is  to  find  out  the  land-grabber  or 
traitor." 

We  know  and  we  shall  see  how  the  word  *'  traitor  " 
is  understood  by  those  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Dillon 
spoke.  Mr.  Dillon  is  able  to  look  back  at  his  own 
teaching  and  to  see  the  effect  of  it,  and  in  a  speech 
delivered  as  late  as  June,  1887,  again  at  Kildare,  he 
boasted  of  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  by  the 
appeals  to  these  young  men  tci  go  round  and  mark  oat 
the  farmers  in  their  small  districts.  He  has  been  able 
to  boast — and  he  did  boast — in  speaking  of  this  move- 
ment that  "  there  never  was  the  slightest  success 
until  we  hit  upon  the  dodge  of  making  it  too  hot  for 
the  man  who  took  his  neighbour's  land,"  I  do  not 
find  any  difficulty  in  abstaining  from  passing  my  own 
judgment  on  such  speeches  as  these  ;  they  speak  for 
themselves.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  there 
is  any  person  now  who  would  justify  those  speeches. 
We  must  read  them  with  the  application  to  them  of 
one's  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  effect  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  produce.  Then,  as  wo  turn  over 
the  page,  we  find  immediately  following  these  speeches 
that  unexplained  record  of  crime  which  sprang  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds  from  comparative  peace  in  some 
counties,  to  that  enormous  mass  and  aggregation  of 
crime  in  which  we  see  the  natural  consequence 
resalting  from  these  words.    I   say  that  condemnation 


must  come  upon  such  proof  as  that  now  before  you  ; 
it  is  not  mere  speculation  ;  it  is  proof  out  of  the 
words  of  the  men  who  now  stand  under  your  judg- 
ment. I  say  that  that  condemnation  is  the  result  of 
facts  that  cannot  be  controverted,  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  these  facts  can  only  point  to  one  conclu- 
sion, which  I  am  sure  must  be  in  your  Lordships' 
minds. 

VI.— THE  LAND  WAR—"  BOYCOTTING." 
Pkomulgation    by    Davitt  and   Me.   Paknell, 

My  Lords,  I  come  now  to  another  quite  distinct 
branch  of  this  case,  involving  new  considerations,  and 
yet  affecting  this  very  period.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  your  Lordships  that  there  were  reasons  why  one 
would  have  supposed  that  there  would  be  a  mitigation 
of  this  agitation,  and  certainly  a  lessening  of  the 
intense  feeling  displayed  by  those  politicians  who 
had  got  control  of  the  Land  League.  But  a  new  engine 
was  now  brought  into  operation  ;  and  here  again  I 
find  that  both  iu  the  main  design  and  in  minor  opera- 
tions Mr.  Davitt  was  the  leader.  It  may  annoy  othei 
persons  if  I  say  that  they  were  dwarfs  by  Mr.  Davitt's 
side,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  so  long 
as  Mr.  Davitt  was  at  liberty  to  play  any  part  in  the 
Land  League,  his  was  the  mind  which  designed,  his 
was  ever  the  hand  that  first  acted.  Now  we  come  to 
this  new  engine — this  cowardly  weapon — the  action  of 
boycotting.  My  Lords,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
suggestion  of  boycotting  comes  from  Mr.  Davitt  in 
the  first  instance.  I  do  not  say  that  he  devised  it, 
because  there  may  have  been  different  operations 
similar  to  boycotting,  as  was  suggested  by  Sir  C. 
Kussell,  in  very  old  times  indeed  ;  and  in  later  times 
we  may  see  instances  of  one  man  shunning  another  so 
as  to  show  disapproval  of  his  conduct.  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that  good  men  and  bad  men  are  to  be  treated 
alike.  It  is  not  with  the  disapproval  of  bad  acts  and 
the  approval  of  good,  but  with  the  extent  to  which 
our  views  shall  be  carried  and  the  means  used  to  carry 
out  our  views  that  we  now  have  to  deal.  It  was  in 
Boston,  in  July,  1880,  that  Mr.  Davitt  gave  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  boycotting.  That  speech  is  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence. 

The  Pkesibent. — My  impression  is  that  you  will 
find  a  scheme  mentioned  in  an  earlier  speech  of  Mr. 
Dillon,  though  the  word  "  boycotting  "  is  not  used. 

Sib  H.  James. — That  is  perfectly  true,  my  Lord  ; 
there  is  a  speech  of  the  22d  of  Janual'y,  1880,  but  I 
regarded  that  as  of  minor  importance. 

Tho  President. — I  think  there  is  something  even 
earlier  than  that. 

Sir  H.  JAME3. — I  have  nothing  earlier  than  that, 
my  Lord,  and  that  was  of  a  very  general  character. 
But  Mr.  Davitt  goes  into  detail  upon  this  matter.  He 
is  very  explicit  : — 

"  After  1848,  when  the  peasant  class  were  almost 
crushed  by  the  exactions  of  the  landlords  and  tho 
ravages  of  the  famine,  they  could  be  easily  thrown 
out,  because  other  farmers  would  take  the  holdings  ; 
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but  to-day,  from  east  to  west.frqm  north  to  south,  not 
a  man  could  be  found  who  would  dare  to  take  the 
farm  of  an  evicted  tenant. 

"  It  one  should  be  found  so  recklessly  indifferent, 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  tor  him  to  live  in  that 
locality.  The  people  would  not  buy  from  him  ;  they 
would  not  sell  to  him  ;  in  chapel  on  Sunday  he  would 
have  to  sit  apart  by  himself  ;  and  this  spirit  has  got 
Bach  a  firm  hold  of  the  people  that  I  venture  to  say  that 
to-daythereis  not  a  maa  in  Ireland  Who  wonldtollow  the 
example  of  those  of  1848.  The  vacant  farms  will 
remain  vacant  and  be  a  standing  warning  to  the  land- 
lords that  eviction  will  not  pay.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  turned  out  on 
the  roadside  ?  Those,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  our 
banished  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  water,  will  be 
cared  for.  Thanks  to  your  helping  hands,  the  Land 
League  can  now  protect  the  evicted  families  in  Ire- 
laud." 

Kow,  my  Lords,  we  come  to  that  speech  to  which 
I  attribute  the  sending  out  upon  authority— the  highest 
authority — of  boycotting  in  its  very  worst  form  and 
extent  to  be  used  by  those  who  were  the  rank  and  file 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  movement.  I  do  not  enter  now  into 
the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Famell  for 
what  other  men  did.  But  the  general  observatiou  does 
arise  here,  that  while  boycotting  may  bo  merely  an 
"act  of  a  social  character,  while  it  may  express  simply 
approval  of  a  good  man's  acts  and  disapproval  of  a 
bad  man,  on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  weapon  which 
had  also  physical  attributes  attaching  to  it.  It  was 
a  weapon  which  used  in  excess  might  be  most  danger- 
ous in  effecting  great  evil,  and  one  which  to  be  justi- 
fiable to  auy  extent  must  be  used  with  moderation.  And 
yet  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  rank  and  file  of  this  movement 
— without  giving  any  authority  to  grganizers  or  to  the 
local  leaders  to  check  and  control  it— like  Mr.  Dillon, 
used  words  which  spoken  to  the  young  men  of  the  dis- 
tricts fell  upon  ready  ears,  and  taught  that  men  were  to 
boar  themselves  towards  their  neighbours  in  a  manner 
and  by  methods  which,  as  we  shall  see,  rendered  this 
fair  country — as  Mr.  Parnell  himself  boasted — in  some 
districts  as  it  were  a  country  of  the  dead,  where  no 
maa  was  allowed  to  have  freedom  to  guide  his  thought 
or  action,  and  where  men  in  consequence  of  this  cloud 
that  was  hanging  over  them  were  living  a  life  with- 
out a  trace  of  repose.  I  charge  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  as  being  the  sanction  given  to  boycotting.  It 
was  the  sanction  given  to  every  man  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  was  told  to  him  as  being  his  duty  to 
treat  his  neighbour  so  that  avowedly  that  neighbour's 
life  should  be  insupportable. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER  t- 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  121st  sitting  to" 
day  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Koyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench 
at  half-past  10. 

Sib  H.  James,  resaming  his  address,  said, — Perhaps 


your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  give  yon  one  or  two 
more  references  which  bear  on  a  matter  I  have 
dealt  with — namely,  the  locality  of  distress,  which  I 
suggested  should  be  confined  to  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land. On  that  point  I  would  wish  to  refer  you  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien.  In  the 
ooursp  of  his  evidence  he  is  asked  :— 

"  Did  you  again  in  winter  1879  and  1880  visit  the 
districts  of  Galway  and  Mayo  ? — I  did. 

"  Did  you  find  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were 
living  on  relief  furids  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  almost  the  whole 
population,  nearly  all  the  coast  parishes — almost  the 
whole  population,  I  think,  in  the  parish  of  Easmuck. 
There  cannot  be  a  dozen  families  who  were  not  living 
on  the  relief  fund." 

Then,  my  Lords,  certain  names  are  given,  and  be 
subsequently  limits  the  whole  of  his  evidence  by 
this  answer  : — "  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  coast  parishes."  Which  is 
exactly  the  view  I  desire  to  present  to  you.  I  wish 
also,  my  Lords,  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other 
subject,  though  quite  distinct.  Iwish  to  add  a  refe- 
rence as  to  the  Juno  raid  for  arms.  In  the  Irish 
World  of  November  6,  1880,  is  a  letter  from  "  Trans- 
atlantic," from  which  I  wish  to  read  the  following  :— 

"  That  great  Cork  procession  of  Sunday  last  was 
headed  by  a  thousand  men,  who  are  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  Ireland.  There  had  been  a  coolness  between 
those  National  Guards  and  the  Land  Leaguers,  but  the 
grand  event  of  Sunday  has  removed  all  that. ' ' 
Then  this  occurs  : — 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  Cork  Land  League  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  body,  from  which  all  the  ob- 
noxious elements  will  be  expunged,  shows  that  even 
the  advanced  Nationalists  who  mobbed  Mr.  Parnell  at 
Bnniscorthy  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  are  now 
falling  in  with  the  agitation.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
obnoxious  members  of  the  Cork  League  were  those 
men  who  proposed  and  carried  a  resolution  condemning 
the  raid  for  arms  on  the  Norwegian  barque  Juno  at 
Passage  in  August  last.  These  men  were  forcibly  re- 
moved from  the  carriages  in  Mr.  Parnell's  procession 
at  Cork  on  Sunday  by  a  number  of  Fenians  armed  with 
revolvers.  In  ejecting  the  obnoxious  Land  Leaguers 
the  men  with  the  revolvers  declared  that  they  had 
'  better  men  to  sit  beside  Parnell,'  and  who  these 
better  men  are  will  be  seen  next  Saturday,  when  Mr. 
Parnell  goes  down  to  Cork  to  join  the  new  Land 
League. 

"  All  joy  and  all  honour  to  those  Irishmen  who  thus 
put  forth  their  hands  to  each  other.  There  need  not 
be  any  secret  in  the  objects  of  the  Fenians  or  of  the 
Land  Leaguers.  Both  have  as  their  common  purpose 
to  free  the  lands  of  Ireland  from  land-robbers  and 
fish-thieves. ' '       , 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect,  in  connexion  with  this, 
that  the  obnoxious  element  to  be  expunged  represented 
those  who  condemned  the  raiding  for  arms,  and  the 
persons  who  were  taken  as  hostages  were  Mr.  Cronin 
and  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the 
constitutional  resolution. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  was  mentioning  to  you  the  im- 
portant subject  of  boycotting,  and  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  soprce  of  that  system  ;  and 
in  that    comezion    I    referred    you     to  ^  the    Boston 
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speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's  in  Julj,  1880,  as  giving  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  boycotting.  I  find,  however, 
that  I  ought  also  to  have  given  your  Lordships  a  refer- 
ence to  another  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's — a  speech  at 
Knockaroo  on  January  22,  1880.  In  that  speech  he 
used  these  words  : — 

"  Why  should  we  not  publish  all  our  manhood  and 
demand  from  the  Government  the  abolition  of  this 
system.  Now,  not  to  keep  you  any  longer,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Ferguson  is  to  follow  me.  But  before  I 
'give  place  to  him  I  have  a  little  advice  to  give  you. 
This  farm  I  trust  will  not  be  tenanted  by  any  man  in 
the  Queen's  County.  If  such  a  traitor  to  your  cause 
enters  this  part  of  the  country,  why,  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  upon  him — ^point  him  out—and  if  a  pig  of  his  fall 
into  the  boghole  let  it  lie  there.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  man  of  this  county  would  play  into  the 
hands  of  your  enemy." 

The  President. — I  said  yesterday  I  would  refer 
you  to  what  I  had  in  my  mind'  when  I  said  there  was 
an  earlier  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  on  the  subject  of 
boycotting.  On  October  5,  1879,  you  will  find  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  in  which  he  outlines  boy- 
cotting. 

Seb  H.  James. — I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  If 
that  is  on  your  note,  of  course  it  is  in  evidence.  At 
any  rate,  my  Lords,  be  it  Mr.  Dillon  or  Mr.  Davitt 
who  first  spoke  on  the  subject,  I  think,  taking  their 
speeches  as  the  index  of  their  intentions,  the  boy- 
cotting they  advocated  was  not  intended  merely  to 
represent  that  moral  suasion  which  my  learned  friend 
claimed  the  right  of  every  man  to  use.  When  Mr. 
Davitt  made  use  of  the  word  "  traitor  " — a  word  your 
Lordships  have  to  construe  and  deal  with-^he  knew 
very  well  what  it  meant,and  he  knew  his  audience  also 
knew  what  it  meant.  To  emphasize  my  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  traitor,"  I  would  refer  you  to  a 
passage  in  which  Mr.  Davitt  says  : — "  Land-grabbing 
is  treason  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  a  gross  outrage  on 
the  people,  and  a  legal  robbery."  There  Mr.  Davitt 
speaks  of  the  traitor  committing  treason  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  and  though  Mr,  Davitt's  view  of  the  posi- 
tion was  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  name  any  particu- 
lar person,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  named  the  act  of 
land-grabbing  and  marked  it  as  an  act  of  treason  to 
the  cause  of  Ireland.  Those  in  the  locality  knew 
who  had  committed  this  treason,  and  who  thus  de- 
served the  traitor's  fate.  Then,  my  Lords, we  get  a  very 
fair  account  of  this  boycotting  in  other  speeches. 
Mr.  Sexton  says  :^— "  I  say  that  boycotting  first  arose 
ioeally,  and  then,  subject  to  certain  definitions  and 
limitations,  it  was  recofcmended  by  public  leaders." 
How  far  Mr.  Sexton  is  justified,  my  Lords,  in  saying 
that  boycotting  was  recommended  by  the  leaders  sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations  and  definitions,  of  course 
we  must  inquire.  I  do  not  myself  find  the  limitations 
and  definitions  very  clearly  marked  out.  At  least,  as 
we  see,  there  are  very  many  different  definitions  and 
very  few  limitations.  It  seems  to  have  been,  ac- 
coiding  to  Each  speeches  as  Mr.  FarneU'a  at  Einnis,  and 


Mr.  Dillon's,  a  general  suggestion  of  this  great  power 
of  actual  intimidation,  and  by  that  I  mean  intimida-> 
tion  backed  by  acts  and  supported  by  acts,  and  there 
were  no  limitations,  and  certainly  no  definitions,  which 
would  guide  the  rank  and  file«who  so  had  to  act.  With 
the  assistance  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Askwith,  I 
have  made  extracts  of  most  of  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made  in  advance  of  Mr.  Pamell's  Ennis  speech. 
They  are  many  in  number  and  are  important  in  this 
sense,  that  they  proceed  from  men  some  of  whom,  at 
all  events,  were  selected  as  organizers  by  Mr. 
Famell  on  Egan's  advice,  whose  services  were  paid  fol 
by  the  ,Land  League,  and  who  were  carrying  out  the 
views  of  those  under  whom  they  were  acting.  And 
these  organizers,  being  men  for  whom  the  Land 
League  must  be  regarded  as  answerable,  I  say  that 
their  actions  and  their  observations  to  the  public 
become  of  great  importance. 

FOEESHADOWBD     BY     OKGiJOZBES— ShEKIDAN, 

Bebnhan,   &a. 

First  of  all,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr< 
Sheridan's  on  June  6,  1880,  made  at  Mount  Irvine,  in 
which  he  says  :— 

' '  I  want  you  to  say  that  a  man  should  not  be  got  to 
herd  it  or  fence  it,  and  let  no  man  be  found  to  graze 
it.  (Cheers.)  If  the  landlords  don't  think  fit  to  come 
and  herd  it  themselves — they  would  find  themselves 
farced  to  herd  it." 

Then  there  is  a  speech  on  June  20  by  Gordon  at 
Shrule,  in  Galway.  Beferring  to  land-grabbers  he 
asked  them  ' '  to  treat  them  with  contempt.  Pass 
them  by.  Don't  speak  to  them  in  the  fair."  And,; 
by  way  of  observation  on  that,  there  is  an 
exclamation  in  the  crowd,  "  Give  them  what  Lord 
Leitrim  got."  On  that  statement,  my  Lords,  I  wish 
to  make  this  observation.  It  would  be  unfair,  no 
doubt,  to  suggest  to  you  that  speakers  should  be  held 
answerable  for  observations  proceeding  from  the 
crowd,  but  I  think  this  is  a  fair  observation  to  make^ 
that  when  they  find  that  constantly — almost,  I  might 
say,  without  exception — when  making  these  appeals  in 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  land-grabbers  or  in  respect  to 
boycotting,  those  who  have  these  appeals  made  to 
them  reply  in  a  sense  that  shows  that  they  accept  the 
suggestion  as  being  a  suggestion  to  use  physical  force, 
while  the  speaker  is  not  answerable  for  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  crowd,  he  is  answerable  to  thie 
extent,  that  he  thereby  learns  the  views  of  those  ha 
is  addressing  ;  and,  my  Lords,  while  it  might  be  safe  to 
address  such  observations  to  thinking  men,  yet 
if  these  speakers  find  that  their  audiences  ars 
composed  of  men  of  a  different  character,  then 
it  becomes  their  duty,  after  being  well  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  men  they  are  addressing, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  likely  to  act,  to  guard 
their  language  so  carefully  and  to  choose  their  lan« 
guage  so  carefully  as  not  to  run  any  risk  of  inciting 
these  meta  to  crime. 
Xhe  next  speech  I  would  refer  your  Lordships  to  is. 
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again,  a  speech  delivered   by  Sheridan  on  July  25  at 
Keash,  in  county  Sligo.    He  says  : — 

*'  Any  man  who  dares  to  take  possession  of  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  let  the  finger 
of  scorn  be  pointed  at  him,  you  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy,  and  let  the  children  scout  him.  In  fact,  it 
becomes  a  national  duty  that  this  should  be  done. 
Such  men  are  the  curse  of  your  country." 
Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  speech  from  the 
same  person  on  August  29,  in  which  he  says  ; — 

"  Anywhere  a  landlord  evicts  a  man  from  his 
home,  let  no  man  dare  to  herd  it.  If  any  wretch 
should  be  low  enough  to  do  so,  whether  it  be  at  the 
church  or  chapel,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him  and 
bring  him  into  contempt.  Cry  '  Shame  '  at  him  and 
point  him  out  to  every  one  as  an  unclean  animal.*' 
I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  latest  speeches  of 
Sheridan  before  his  appointment  as  a  paid  organizer. 
The  next  speech  is  one  by  R.  D.  Walsh  at  Caher- 
listranc,  on  September  5,  1880.    He  says  ; — 

"  It  there  be  such  a  man  found  in  Caher- 
listrane  who  takes  a  house  or  land  from  which  any- 
body has  been  evicted,  do  not  speak  to  him,  let  your 
children  not  speak  to  him,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
him,  do  not  touch  him,  harm  him  not.  The  world  and 
the  people  of  the  place  will  point  him  out  as  the 
reptile  who  disgraced  his  name." 

Malachi  O'Sullivan,  speaking  at  Eiversville   on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1880,  said  :— 

"  Do  not  speak  to  him  at  all.  If  he  goes  into 
chapel  keep  away  from  him  and  make  a  ring  round  him 
that  everybody  may  see  him.  Do  not  buyer  sell  from  him. 
and  after  a  little  time  he  will  be  very  glad  to  give  up 
the  farm  and  go  back  into  honest  life  again." 
Another  speaker  at  the  same  meeting  is  reported  to 
have  said  : — 

' '  Well,  the  Land  League  has  no  power  to  do  anything 
to  him,  bnt  you  can  deal  with  him  ;  you  can  refuse 
your  moral  support  to  him.  When  you  meet  him  in 
the  fair  do  not  know  him  ;  when  you  meet  him  in 
the  market-place  do  not  know  him — form  that  ring 
around  him  that  Mr.  O'Sullivan  suggested  to  you." 
Then  Malachi  O'Sullivan  again  says  :— 

"  There  is  not  a  man  who  would  knefel  at  the 
same  altar  with  such  a  man  ;  there  is  not  a  man  who 
if  he  Saw  him  walking  on  one  side  of  a  street  would 
not  walk  on  the  other,  (or  traitorism  and  fidelity  are 
the  very  opposite  and  should  take  opposite  sides  of 
the  street.  Will  you  not  thus  mark  him  ?  Keep  him 
with  that  brand  upon  his  forehead  until  he  comes  here 
and  makes  restitution,  and  then  when  he  does  that, 
then  hold  another  meeting,  a  jubilant  meeting,  to 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  your  cause." 
Then,  on  September  5,  1880,  Brennan  says  :— 

"  But  above  all  and  before  all  you  must  refuse  to 
take  a  farm  from  which  a  man  has  been  evicted. 
(Cheers.)  Let  that  farm  remain  waste  ;  let  the  grass 
rot  upon  it  ;  let  the  crops  rot  upon  it  ;  and  if  any 
man  is  found  to  take  it  or  even  work  upon  it,  there 
are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  you  can  punish 
him  (cheers)  ;  that  you  can  punish  him  without  trans- 
gressing the  law." 

Then   we   have   J.   W.  Walsh   speaking   on  September 
6,  1880,  and  he  says  :— 

' '  But  should  there  be  found  amongst  you  a  wretch 
mean  enough  to  take  that  land  from  which  your  neigh- 


bour has  been  evicted,  I  ask  you  not  to  speak  to  him, 
or  buy  from  him,  or  sell  to  him,  or  recognize  him  in 
public  market  or  street,  or  bay  from  the  shopkeeper 
where  he  deals.  Don't  interfere  with  him,  but 
treat  him  as  an  enemy  of  his  country.  And,  another 
thing,  do  not  reap  his  corn  or  dig  his  potatoes.  Leave 
his  com  uncut,  his  potatoes  undug,  and  himself  to 
wither  under  a  people's  curse." 

Mb.    Paknell's  Bnnis   Speech— Speeches   op 
Mk.  Dillon. 

We  now  come,  my  Lords,  to  that  celebrated  speech 
by  Mr.  Parnell  at  Ennis,  on  September  19,  1880,  which 
marks  a  new  procedure  in  the  action  of  the  Land 
League.  Mr.  Parnell,  I  presume,  had  had  conveyed 
to  him  the  views  expressed  throughout  the  country — 
"  local  views,"  as  Mr.  Sexton  may  rightly  term  them— 
by  those  who  were  his  active  supporters,  and  in  that 
speech  Mr.  Parnell  proceeds  to  give  his  sanction  to  this 
system.  My  Lords,  it  is  a  speech  which  carries  this  boy- 
cotting to  a  very  far  extent,  and  I  do  not  find  in  it  those 
limitations  of  which  Mr.  Sexton  spoke.  The  definition 
set  forth  is  perhaps  more  explicit  than  the  limitations. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Parnell  said  :— 

**  Now,  what  are  you  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for 
a  farm  trom  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  ? 
(Various  shouts,  among  which  '  Kill  him  '  and  '  Shoot 
him.')  Now,  I  think  I  heard  somebody  say  '  Shoot 
him  ' — (*  Shoot  him  ') — but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
a  very  much  better  way — a  more  Christian  and  a  more 
charitable  way.  which  will  give  the  lost  sinner  an 
opportunity  of  repenting.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  a  man 
takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted, 
yoa  must  show  him  on  the  roadside,  when  you  meet 
him,  you  must  show  him  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 
you  must  show  him  at  the  shop  counter,  you  must 
show  him  in  the  fair  and  in  the  market-place,  and 
even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  leaving  him  severely 
alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by 
isolating  him  from  the  rest  of  bis  kind,  as  if  he  were 
a  leper  of  old  :  you  must  show  him  your  detestation 
of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  if  the  population  of  a  county  in  Ireland  carry 
out  this  doctrine,  that  there  will  be  no  man  so  full  of 
avarice,  so  lost  to  shame,  as  to  dare  the  public 
opinion  of  all  right-thinking  men  within  the  county, 
and  to  transgress  your  unwritten  code  of  laws. 
(Cheers.)" 

Considering  the  state  that  the  people  had  by  degrees 
been  wrought  into,  considering  the  appeals  syste- 
matically made  up  to  this  time  in  accordance  with 
the  canon  of  conduct  laid  down  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,  to  rouse  the  dormant  passions  of  the  pea- 
santry— appeals  to  that  most  powerful  of  motives,  their 
self-interest,  one  can  understand  that  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell and  bis  lieutenants  commencing  their  campaign 
in  1880,  this  speech  must  have  had  a  very  great  effect  in 
rousing  the  action  of  the  classes  addressed.  To  them 
was  handed  this  weapon  for  every  man  according  to 
his  individual  judgment  to  use  against  his  neighbour 
who  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  traitor  to  bo  treated 
as  a  leper.  A  man  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Parnell 
must  bear  the  full  responsibility  of  words  he  used  at 
a  time  when  he  was  regarded  as  one  who  could  lay 
down  an  unwritten  law  for  the  people  of  Ireland — he 
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must  bear  to  the  fullest  extent  the  responsibility  of 
all  that  we  find  now  has  proceeded  from  carrying  into 
effect  the  orders  that  he  then  gave  to  his  followers. 
He  ordered  the  people  willing  to  follow  him  in  lie- 
land  in  every  town  and  village,  in  whatever  circum- 
stances they  chose  to  act, to  become  an  attacking  force 
against  their  neighbours,  and  I  regret  that  in  Mr. 
Parnell's  utterances  there  were  not  the  words  of 
limitation  to  which  Mr.  Sexton  referred,  but  that  his 
words  were  words  of  broad  use,  and  likely  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  words  upon  which  action  of  a  very  broad 
character  ixideed  might  bo  based.  In  additloi'  to  the 
speeches  I  have  read  there  were  other  directions  (riven 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  follow  Iho  words  of  their 
leaders,  aiid  for  the  boycotting  which  sprang  from 
thpse  utterances  and  found  a  sanction  in  graver  action 
than  that  which  would  be  contaiined  within  the  words 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  advice,  I  ask  you  to  hold  Mr.  Parnell 
answerable.  Speaking  on  October  10,  at  Temple- 
rrtore,  Mr.  Dillon  eiilarges  the  definit'.on  which  Mr. 
Parnell  had  previously  given.     lie  says  :  — 

"  When  a  man  sots  himself  against  the  rules 
of  the  League  and  takes  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  beeu  evicted,  the  way  to  deal  with  him  is 
this — (*  I  should  shoot  him.')  No,  I  would  not  injure 
any  man,  but  a  way  to  deal  with  him  is  this — do  not 
have  any  communication  with  him  at  all  ;  do  not 
allow  your  children  to  mix  with  his  children  ;  do  not 
speak  to  him  and  have  no  dealings  with  him  ;  neither 
buy  nor  sell  with  him  ;  »how  iu  every  way  that  you 
can,  that  you  regard  him  as  what  he  is,  that  he  is  a 
traitor  to  his  people  and  his  country  and  a  friend  of 
the  oppressors  of  the  people.  Believe  me,  if  you  keep 
up  that  system  for  a  short  time  it  will  be  far  more 
effectual  than  if  you  shoot  him,  because  no  man  can 
bo  punished  for  such  a  deed,  and  you  will  find  that  he 
will  give  way  before  long  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  will  hand  back  the  farm,  as  many  men 
have  already  done,  back  to  its  rightfnl  owner." 

The  only  limitation  that  is  to  be  found  in  that  defini- 
tion, so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  fear  of  detection.  He  prac- 
tically said,  "  Donot  do  this  or  that  if  you  should  bo 
detected,  but  it  is  safe  to  do  a  particular  thing  I  tell 
you  to  do,  because  you  cannot  be  punished  for  it."  As 
I  read  this  speech,  so  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  read  it. 
li  amounts  to  this — that  Mr.  Dillon  warns  his  hearers 
not  to  do  what  they  could  be  detected  in  doing,  but 
tells  them  they  are  justified  in  doing  anything  in 
which  they  cannot  be  detected.  That,  my  Lords,  is 
not  strained  reading  of  the  advice  which  Mr.  Dillon 
gives,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  many  among 
those  who  heard  and  read  it,  would  guide  their  conduct 
by  what  was  told  them  by  a  man  occupying  so  re- 
sponsible a  position  as  Mr.  Dillon.  Here  is  another 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  October  17  : — 

"  Every  townland  must  be  canvassed  carefully,  and 
every  farmer  asked  to  join,  and  any  man  who  breaks 
the  rule  of  the  Land  League,  and  takes  a  farm  from 
which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  or  who  buys 
cattle  or  crops  which  have  been  seized  for  rent,  or 
who  has  any  dealings  with  a  man  who  has  taken  a 
farm  from  which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  that 


man  you  must  not  speak  to,  you  must  not  buy  from 
him  nor  sell  to  him,  nor  have  any  dealings  with  him 
whatever,  and  before  the  month  is  out  he  will  leave 
the  country  and  the  farm  vacant." 

Thus,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  system  of  boycotting 
fairly  presented  on  high  authority  to  the  people,  who 
were  intended  to  and  did  act  on  the  suggestions  made 
to  them. 

I  will  now  give  your  Lordships  some  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  this  advice  was  construed  and  the  limi- 
tations which  appear  to  have  been  put  upon  it,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  give  you  some  sad  instances  which 
will  prove  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Parnell  himself  said 
— that  the  system  which  he  had  propounded  had  been 
sadly  abused.  You  will  recollect  the  speech  made  on 
September  19  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  £nnis  ;  within  three 
days  from  that,  on  the  22d,the  system,  which  then  had 
no  name,  was  applied  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  it 
has  since  been  known  by — Captain  Boycott.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  I  cannot  altogether  keep  withii 
the  order  of  time  I  have  hitherto  observed,  for  I  have 
to  deal  with  the  boycotting  which  has  extended  from 
1880, sometimes  increasing  appallingly  and  sometimef 
diminishing,  down  to  the  present  time.  I  have  greatei 
facility  in  dealing  with  boycotting  after  the  autumr 
of  1881,  because  in  August,  1881,  the  Land  League 
became  the  owners  of  two  newspapers.  United  Irc- 
larul  and  Mr.  Pigott's  paper.  From  that  time  we  have 
a  record  of  the  resolutions  about  boycotting  which 
were  passed  by  the  different  branches  of  the  League, 
and  also  many  records  of  the  manner  in  which  boy- 
cotting was  carried  out.  Prior  to  that  time  we  have 
very  little  to  fall  back  upon  ;  if  resolutions  were 
passed  by  branches  of  the  League  directing  boycotting 
to  be  applied  to  any  individual  or  class  of  people  the 
records  of  such  resolutions  have  not  been  forthcoming. 
In  the  early  times  of  the  League  we  can  only  rely 
upon  the  oral  testimony  given  in  this  Court  by  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  boycotting  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. As  time  proceeded  and  the  National  League 
came  into  existence  boycotting  increased  and  inten- 
sified. The  League  increased  to  1,700  branches,  and 
then  was  the  time  when  as  Mr.  Dillon  said  the  organi- 
zation-would be  complete  and  the  necessity  for  speeches 
to  any  great  extent  would  have  passed  away.  By  that 
time  it  will  be  found  the  arm  had  been  reduced  to 
the  most  scientific  art  and  was  fashioned  by  ex- 
perience. 

"  Boycotting  "  descbibed  by  Dk.  Walsh  and  by 
Mb.  Biggab. 

I  wish  I  could  accept  the  definition  of  boy- 
cotting as  Archbishop  Walsh  thought  it  ought  to  be. 
He  says  : — 

"  I  think  the  only  sense  in  which  boycotting  can 
be  tolerated,  not  to  say  approved — even  tolerated,  is 
that  which  may  be  more  properly  given  under  the 
name  of  exclusive  dealing.  I  think  that  in  certain 
cases  that  is  a  tolerable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  within  certain  limits,  but  anything  beyond 
that,  when  it  comes  to  intimidation,  when  any  pressure 
is  pat  upon  people  to  join  a  boycotting  combination 
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aitd  they  are  not  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  action  in 
the  matter,  I  think  the  process  of  the  proceeding  most 
reprehensible,  and  I  have  always  refused  myself  to 
nse  the  word  •  boycotting,'  though  I  know  it  is 
commonly  used  in  reference  to  these  proceedings  of 
which  I  have  now  spoken." 

I  purposely  refrain  from  discussing  the  question  of 
exclusive  dealing,  but  any  one  who  can  suggest  that 
the  boycotting  we  have  to  deal  with  is  mere  ezclu- 
sive  dealing  must  speak  in  perfect  Ignorance  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  given  in  this  Court.  A  man 
may  say,  ' '  I  prefer  to  deal  with  a  trader  of  certain 
political  and  religious  views."  That  would  be  a  sad 
view  to  take,  but  I  admit  there  is  no  crime  in  it- 
there  is  nothing  in  it  actually  criminal.  But  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  boycotting  widely  differing  from  the 
mere  abstaining  to  confer  benefits  upon  a  man — we 
have  to  deal  with  acts  amounting  to  injury  of  the 
gravest  character.  As  some  of  the  witnesses  said, 
social  intimidation  is  often  worse  than  physical  in- 
timidation ;  but  it  is  not  only  with  social  intimida- 
tion, or  shunning  a  man,  that  we  have  to  4eal — we 
have  to  deal  with  acts  which,  carried  to  their  fullest 
extent,  deprive  a  man  of  the  means  of  living — we  have 
to  deal  with  acts  as  cruel  and  as  vindictive  as  it  is 
passible  for  any  human  being  to  devise.  I  have  read 
to  yon  with  pleasure  the  view  entertained  by  Archbishop 
Walsh,  and  I  believe — I  presume  he  thought  it  was 
carried  no  further.  But  I  will  read  to  your  Lord- 
ships the  view  of  one  who  had  far  greater  power  in 
the  matter  of  enforcing  his  views  with  the  organiza- 
tion than  the  Archbishop — I  mean  Mr.  Biggar.  I  can- 
not recognize  Mr.  Biggar's  autobiography,  I  cannot 
recognise  him  as  an  indolent — I  give  him  the  credit 
of  being  a  very  active — citizen,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil.  This  is  his  view  of  boycotting,  as  shown 
in  his  examination  in  this  Court  : — 

"  One  other  question.  You  say  that  the  persons  in 
the  neighbomrhood  shonld  cease  to  buy  from  and  sell 
to  him,  and  not  to  supply  him  with  anything.  For  in- 
stance, the  shopkeepers  in  hia  neighbourhood  must 
cease  to  supply  him  with  the  things  that  he  requires  ? 
— Exactly. 

"  Does  that  include  the  necessaries  of  life  or  not  ? 
— That  included  everything.  1  believe  in  boycotting 
to  every  extent.  That  does  not  mean  physical 
violence. 

"  And  approve  of  it  ? — And  approve  of  it." 
Then  lower  down  : — 

"  We  have  your  speeches  here,  and  your  answer 
may  save  me  trouble .  Yon  have  often  advocated  boy- 
cotting ? — I  have. 

"  And  boycotting  to  the  extent  which  you  have  said 
to-day.  You  have  never  drawn  any  distinction  be- 
tween boycotting  that  deprives  him  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  the  boycotting  which  would  deprive  him 
of  luxury  ? — ^Exactly." 

On  this  subject  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Biggar's  view  has 
much  greater  weight  and  effect  than  the  Archbishop's. 
The  boycotting  advocated  by  Mr.  Biggar  included  acts 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  any  person  into  subjection 
which  stopped  short  only  of  physical  violence.    The 


boycotting  he  recommended  was  leaving  a  man  nd 
freedom  of  opinion  ;  he  was  to  be  boycotted  till  he 
yielded,  or  if  he  did  not  he  must  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  has  been  frequently  said  that  boycotted 
persons  could  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  elsewhere 
than 'where  they  live.  That  might  be  possible  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  communication  is  easy  and  dis« 
tances  short,  but  in  remote  districts,  where  there  ia 
no  communication  or  no  means  to  travel  it  is  different* 
Although  it  may  not  have  been  recommended  to  strike 
a  blow  or  effect  a  physical  hurt,  yet  a  man  was  to 
be  reduced  into  subjection  by  preventing  him  from 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  was,  in  effect, 
reducing  a  man  to  subjection  just  as  by  surrounding  a 
city  and  preventing  its  obtaining  food  it  was  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  advice  given  by  Mr.  Dillon,  as  I 
have  *ead  it  to  your  Lordships,  was  to  do  nothing  by 
which  they  should  bring  themselves  within  the  penal 
law — in  which  they  should  be  detected,  but  to  do  all 
they  could  by  the  other  means,  the  safer — it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  the  more  cowardly — means  to  bring  their 
victim  to  subjection. 

Thb  Dootrinb  Applied  was  Mb.  Biggae's. 

As  to  what  these  doctrines  which  were  preached 
did  I  will  tell  your  Lordships.  In  the  first  place, 
a  person  was  boycotted  if  he  took  a  farm  from 
which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted,  justly  or  unjustly. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  view  of  Mr.  Famell  as 
to  the  point,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  man  who  took  a 
farm  which  his  neighbour  had  left  was  subjected  to 
boycotting— whether  the  man  had  been  justly  or  un- 
justly evicted.  Anybody  who  dealt  with  the  boy- 
cotted man,  anybody  who  worked  with  him,  anybodj 
who  associated  with  him,  or  with  any  member  of  his 
family,  anybody  who  taught  his  children,  anybodj 
who  supplied  food  to  him,  anybody  who  stopped  to 
talk  to  him,  anybody  who  cut  rushes  for  him,-  any 
body  who  shod  his  horses,  anybody  who  did  not 
entirely  shun  and  avoid  him — all  these  persons  were 
subjected  to  primary  and  not  secondary  boycotting.  I 
should  have  thought  there  was  one  offence  which 
might  have  found  mitigation,  but  it  was  not  so,  for 
anybody  who  sold  whiskey  to  him  was  treated  with 
as  much  rigour  as  if  he  had  taken  a  boycotted  farm. 
Anybody  supplying  a  coffin  for  a  dead  man  who 
was  boycotted,  or  for  his  dead  wife  or  child,  was  also 
boycotted.  I  wonder  whether  Mr,  Famell  or  Mr. 
Dillon  meant  their  words  to  include  all  these  acts  ? 
Those  who  heard  those  gentlemen  thought  they  did, 
and  that  they  were  active  and  zealous  supporters 
in  carrying  them  out,  A  person  seen  with  a  grabber 
or  with  the  servant  boy  of  a  grabber  was  also  boy- 
cotted.  When  a  grabber  went  to  church  or  chapel  his 
family  and  he  were  boycotted.  Even  if  a  grabber 
were  murdered  when  acting  in  self-defence  his 
children  were  boycotted,  and  one  cannot  recollect 
without  indignation  how  the  children  of  the  murdered 
man  Curtin  were  hooted  after  their  father's  death 
when  they  went  to  chapel,  simply  because  their  father 
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had  defended  himself  against  the  attack  of  a  moon- 
lighter. The  very  children  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
to  the  children  of  a  boycotted  person,  or  to  be  taught 
in  the  same  school  with  them.  Then  a  magistrate, 
Mr.  Burke,  is  ordered  by  an  ofScer  of  the  Land 
League  to  give  a  decision  in  favour  of  a  certain 
prisoner.  Because  be  refuses  to  go  as  a  bidden  Judge 
to  give  a  bidden  judgment,  he  is  boycotted  most 
severely.  We  have  one  instance  where  a  national 
school  was  boycotted  because  the  relatives  of  one  of  the 
assistant  masters  had  given  evidence  against  a  criminal, 
and  the  attendance  was  reduced  from  100  to  15. 
It  Is  because  the  relatives  of  one  of  the  teachers  gave 
evidence  against  a  criminal  that  the  national  school 
was  boycotted  and  its  scholars  deprived  of  education, 
because  any  persons  who  sent  their  children  to  the 
school  would  have  been  boycotted  also. 

It  has  further  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
if  persons  would  not  join  the  Land  League,  they  were 
to  be  treated  as  enemies  of  the  movement  and  were 
also  to  be  punished.  I  may  also  .  refer  your  Lord- 
ships to  the  case  of  a  man,  Mr.  Fenton,  who  had 
to  travel  more  than  30  miles  to  obtain  wood  for  his 
father's  coffin — and  that  fact  is  noticed  apparently  with 
satisfaction  in  United  Ireland  of  the  31st  of  December 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  In  the  agrarian  conflict  dead  men  are  not  exempt 
from  the  penalties  Inflicted  upon  offences  against 
neighbourly  union  and  combination.  One  of  the  last 
funerals  boycotted  was  that  of  an  old  man  buried  at 
MlUstreetj  county  Cork,  on  Sunday." 
Then,  my  Lords,  there  Is  another  Incident  of  a  some- 
what similar  kind.  It  Is  headed  "  Incidents  of  the 
Land  War — A  Boycotted  Funeral."  It  appears  in  the 
Nation  on  November  25,  1881,  and  was  Copied  from 
aiiother  paper.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  remains  of  Mr.  Eichard  Fenton,  of  Butters- 
grange,  county  Carlow,  were  interred  at  Denard, 
county  Wicklow,  on  last  Monday.  The  cofiSn  was 
carried  on  a  military  brake.  Mr.  Fenton,  jun.,  could 
not  procure  a  hearse,  though  he  tried  every  town  with- 
in a  circuit  of  30  miles.  He  took  the  farm  at  Lis- 
coleman,  for  which  Mr.  O'Toole,  now  a  suspect  in 
Naas,  would  not  be  accepted  as  the  tenant.  He  was 
then  boycotted.  The  funeral  was  guarded  by  police." 

That  bappened  in  the  case  of  the  funeral  of  a 
tenant-farmer.  I  have  traced  what  the  iniquity  of 
man  can  do,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  ingenuity  of 
a  flend  could  surpass  the  action  that  was  pursued 
towards  a  man  named  Fleming,  who  lived  near  Dingle. 
His  wife  was  ill,  and  before  she  was  dead  these 
gentlemen  who  are  pursuing  a  constitutional  course 
of  action,  and  who  are  acting  upon  the  advice  and  with 
the  sanction  of  their  leaders,  passed  a  resolution  that 
when  Mrs.  Fleming  died  she  should  not  be  buried  if 
they  could  help  it.  The  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Ventry  Branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  Dingle  Branch.  It  was  to  the  effect  "  That  as 
Mrs.  Fleming  was  very  bad  they  did  not  know  what 
day  she  would  die,  and  not  to  supply  timber  or  anything 
to  make  a  coffin  for  her."    That  was   published  so  as 


to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sorrowing  husband 
while  his  wife  was  dying.  The  Dingle  Branch  carried 
out  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  and  when  the  lady  died 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  body  had  to  te  kept  until 
wood  to  make  her  coffin  could  be  obtained  from 
Killarney.  Oh,  my  Lords,  one  asks  was  ever  freedom 
which  is  boasted  of  won  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  could 
nationality  ever  have  any  truth  or  good  in  it  which 
sprang  from  such  methods  and  means  as  these  men 
ostentatiously  designed  and  ordered  to  be  followed  ? 

Your  Lordships  will  not  forget  the  sufferings  of  the 
woman  Mrs.  Connor,  who  was  described  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  being  over  50  years  of  age,  and  as  her 
son  fought  in  the  Crimean  war  she  could  not  have 
been  a  very  young  woman.  She  told  us  of  her 
sufferings,  and  how  she  was  deprived  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  What  was  the  ufie  of  telling 
her  that  she  conld  procure  them  at  the  nearest  town 
when  she  was  unable  to  get  there  ;  and  what  was  the 
reason  that  she  was  boycotted?  Simply  because  her 
son  had  committed  some  offence  against  the  laws  of 
the  Land  League.  She  told  us  how  she  lay  In  her 
miserable  hut  without  food  or  fire,  and  how  when  she 
in  her  Suffering  went,  as  she  naturally  would  do,  to  her 
parish  priest  and  asked  him  "  for  God's  sake  to  take 
the  ban  off  her,"  she  received  no  answer  to  her  prayer. 
There  that  case  stands  to  the  shame  of  the  whole 
community  of  the  district.  It  stands  that  this  woman 
was,  because  of  a  line  drawn  round  her  by  the  will  of 
the  Land  League,  reduced  almost  to  her  death  by 
want  of  food  and  fuel. 

Throughout  this  case  we  have  presented  to  your 
Lordships  list  after  list  of  persons  boycotted.  Doubt- 
less some  of  those  who  were  boycotted  had  offended 
the  Land  League,  but  when  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ing these  offenders  had  passed  away,  when  they  had 
either  been  murdered  or  were  dead,  the  vlndictivenesS 
of  men  against  them  continued,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
maintaining  the  system,  to  show  the  strength  and  the 
anger  of  the  people,  their  relatives,  who  had  in  no 
way  offended  the  Land  League,  were  also  boycotted 
and  punished,  their  only  offence  being  that  they  were 
either  the  widows  or  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  murdered  or  who  had  died,  and  the  punishment 
fell  upon  them  as  cruelly  as  if  they  had  been  the 
original  offenders.  My  Lords,  I  have  eight  cases  before 
me  of  the  widows  or  relatives  of  men  who  had  been 
miu-dered  because  they  had  taken  evicted  farms.  They 
are  those  of  Mrs.  Dempsey,  Mrs.  Connor,  Mrs.  Finlay, 
Mrs.  Doherty,  Mrs.  Herbert.  Mr,  Boyd,  the  Curtins, 
and  Norah  Fitzmaurice. 

Thus  it  was  that  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Farnell 
and  from  Mr.  Dillon  in  their  speeches  continned  to 
bear  its  fruit,  and  I  cannot  acquit  those  gentlemen 
of  baring  in  the  first  instance  acted  with  the  .in- 
tention of  subduing  every  human  being  who  would 
not  agree  to  adopt  their  policy.  I  cannot  acquit 
them  of  having  acted  with  knowledge.  I  cannot 
acquit  them  of  having  acted  with  knowledge  that 
they  were    placing  this   system    for  ezecation    in 
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the  hands  of  men  irho  would  be  likely  to  abase  it  and 
to  step  over  the  narrow  line  dividine  boycotting 
from  outrage— indeed,  the  line  which  divides  the  one 
from  the  other  is  altogether  undefined.  By  boycotting 
a  man  they  showed  his  neighbours  that  he  had  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  Land  League  and  had 
broken  its  laws,  and  thus  they  held  him  up  to  the 
execration  of  the  people  and  tied  him  to  a  target 
to  be  shot  at,  and  they  did  so  with  the  know- 
ledge that  there  were  those  around  him  who 
were  likely  to  attack  him,  who  had  every  motive 
ior  attacking  him,  and  who  would  take  every  means 
of  carrying  the  attack  into  effect.  I  say  that  the 
maji  who  strikes  the  blow  and  the  man  who  hands 
over  another  to  be  struck  are  equally  guilty. 
It  has  been  said  that  boycotting  has  this  merit,  that 
it  diminished  crime,  because  by  boycotting  a  man  they 
made  him  yield,  and  that  thus  he  was  saved  from  a 
worse  fate.  That  argument  is  sound  only  as  far  as  it 
is  certain  that  those  who  were  forced  to  yield  by 
being  boycotted,  would  have  been  certain  to  have  been 
murdered  or  outraged  if  they  had  declined  to  yield. 
But  my  contention  is  that  if  the  population  had  been 
left  alone,  the  men  who  were  boycotted  would  never 
have  been  outraged,  and  that  therefore  boycotting 
merely  saved  them  from  a  fate  created  for  them. 
Those  who  use  this  argument  well  know  that  they 
first  created  the  danger  of  outrage,  and  then  formu- 
lated a  system  which  made  the  offender  a  very  target 
and  mark  for  the  ontrager. 

"  Ceime  Dogged  thb  Steps  op  the  Land  Leaoce" 
—Notice  to  Mb.  Farnell. 
1  wish  to  go  step  by  step  in  this  matter.  Here 
were  the  people  given  instructions  to  boycott, 
with  the  only  reservation  that  they  were  to  be 
cautious  and  to  avoid  detection.  Such  were  the 
instructions  of  their  leaders,  and  it  is  with  the 
leaders  I  am  dealing.  The  question  is — did  the 
leaders  know  what  was  going  on  ?  Ignorance  can- 
not be  pleaded  here  as  an  excuse.  I  shall  have  to 
deal  with  the  knowledge  of  crime  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  Mr.  Farnell  and  those  who  follow  him  cannot 
appear  before  your  Lordships  and  say,  "  We  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on."  I  say  that  they  were 
bound  to  know  what  was  going  on,  They  set  the 
system  afloat,  they  told  the  people  what  to  do,  and, 
having  done  that,  they  ought  to  have  followed  them 
and  to  have  ascertained  what  they  were  doing.  In  all 
such  cases  the  principal  is  bound  to  follow  his  agent 
and  to  know  what  he  is  doing  in  carrying  out  his  in- 
Ktructions.  But  I  am  dealing  with  no  mere  theory  as 
to  liability  and  knowledge.  Mr.  Farnell  is  told  what 
is  going  on,  and  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
kncwledge  that  was  conveyed  to  him  on  28th  January, 
1881.  I  do  not  desire  to  refer  to  the  speeches  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  facts  therein  mentioned,  still  less  do  I  desire  to 
refer  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  case 
to  your  Lordships  in    a  political  aspect.    Our  whole 


object  in  placing  before  you  these  Parliamentary 
speeches  is  to  prove  that  the  facts  therein  stated 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  those  peculiarly 
concerned  with  them.  The  Parliamentary  speeches  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer  are  conspicuous  instances 
of  the  justice  of  admitting  such  evidence  under  the 
head  and  on  the  principle  of  proof  of  notice.  Mr. 
Farnell  may  say  in  fact — although  he  cannot  do  so 
with  propriety  as  a  matter  of  excuse — that  he  did  not 
know  what  was  occurring  ;  but  my  case  is  that  he  did 
know  what  was  taking  place. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1881,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course  of  which 
he  quoted  Mr.  Famell's  speech  at  Ennis.  The  point 
in  dispute  was  whether  Mr.  Farnell  bad  nsed  the  word 
"  just  "  or  the  word  "unjust,"  as  regarded  evictions, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  reminded 
Mr.  Farnell  in  his  presence,  and  indeed  Mr.  Farnell 
frequently  interrupted  him,  of  his  speech  at  Ennis. 
Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  Mr.  Famell's  speech  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  trace  crime.  Mr.  Gladstone 
asked,  "  Where  does  this  crime  come  from  f  "  and 
then, as  an  appropriate  answer  to  this  question,  he  reads 
Mr.  Famell's  speech  and,  having  read  it,  he  uses  the 
words  which  haVe  been  so  often  quoted.  After  having 
given  the  statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland  following  the 
Ennis  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  : — 

"  So  that  with  fatal  and  painful  precision  the  steps 
of  crime  dogged  the  steps  of  the  Land  League,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  get  rid  by  any  ingenuity  of  facts 
such  as  I  have  stated  by  vague  and  general  complaints, 
by  imputations  against  parties,  imputations  against 
England,  imputations  against  Governments.  Yon  must 
meet  them  and  confute  them  if  you  can." 

Then  at  a  later  date  another  warning  is  given  to  him. 
The  subject  is  again  raised  in  May,1882,when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone refers  to  it.  I  particularly  wish  to  guard  against 
its  being  supposed  that  I  am  quotbig  these  words  because 
they  are  those  of  Mr,  Gladstone.  I  am  endeavouring 
not  to  import  into  this  case  any  tinge  of  political 
opinion,  and  the  words,  if  spoken  by  anybody  else  in 
the  House  of  Commons — putting  aside,  of  course,  the 
importance  that  would  naturally  attach  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's utterances — would  have  equal  weight  as  show- 
ing that  notice  had  been  given  to  Mr. Farnell,  who 
is  told  that  boycotting  had  then  reached  such  a  point 
that  in  fact  it  produced  crime.  On  the  24th  of  May, 
1882,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :— 

"  The  process  called  '  boycotting  '  is,  according  to 
the  hon.  member,  a  legitimate  and  proper  process. 
What  is  meant  by  '  boycotting '  ?  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  combined  intimidation.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  combined  Intimidation  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  private  liberty  of  choice  by  fear  of 
ruin  and  starvation.  In  the  third  place,  that  being 
what  '  boycotting  '  is  in  itself,  we  must  look  to  this 
— that  the  creed  of  '  boycotting,'  like  every  other 
creed,  requires  a  sanction  ;  and  the  sanction  of  '  boy- 
cotting ' — that  which  stands  in  the  rear  of  '  boy- 
cotting,' and  by  which  alone  'boycotting  '  can  in  the 
long  run  be  made  thoroughly  effective — is  the  murder 
which  is  not  to  be  denoouccd." 
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Mr.  Pamell's  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of 
boycotting  in  that  speech,  and  how  did  he  receive  it? 
On  the  25th  of  May  Mr.  Parnell  made  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  to  the  extent  to  which  boycotting  had 
been  carried  out,  and  as  to  tjie  nature  of  the  sanction 
that  was  behind  it.  Mr.  Parnell,  referring  to  his 
speech  at  Ennis,  said  : — 

"  I  then  recommended  for  the  first  time  what  has 
been  roughly  described  as  the  practice  of  '  Boycott- 
ing.' In  that  speech  I  recommended  that  persons  who 
took  farms  from  which  other  tenants  had  been  unjustly 
evicted — I  believe  there  was  some  difference  between 
the  Government  and  myself  as  to  whether  I  used  the 
word  '  unjustly  '  or  not  ;  but  whether  I  used  it  or  not 
I  intended  to  have  used  it,  and  I  used  it  in  subsequent 
speeches — that  persons  who  took  farms  from  which 
other  tenants  had  been  unjustly  evicted  should  be  iso- 
lated and  placed  in  a  species  of  moral  '  Coventry,' 
and  I  used  the  erpression  that  they  should  be  left 
'  severely  alone.'  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  admit  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  the  practice  of  *  boycotting,' 
which  grew  up  subsequently  to  that  speech,  has  been 
very  much  abused.  It  has  been  used  not  ouly  against 
persons  who  robbed  their  neighbours  by  taking  their 
holdings  from  them  after  they  had  beau  unjustly 
evicted — robbed  them  of  their  tenant-right,  which  had 
not  then  been  conferred  by  law,  but  which  has  since 
been  recognized  and  conferred  by  law — but  it  has  been 
used  against  persons  who  refused  to  join  the  Land 
League,  who  refused  to  illuminate  their  houses,  and 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  various  popular  move- 
ments. It  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  i 
which  merit  the  severest,  the  most  stringent  condem- 
nation." 

My  Lords,  in  reading  those  words,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  think  that  it  is 
but  just  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  from  the 
middle  of  October,  1881,  until  a  short  time  before 
those  words  were  spoken  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  been  a 
free  agent.  But  making  every  allowance  for  that 
fact,  we  cannot  forget  that  from  September  1880, 
to  October,  1881,  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  a  free  agent, 
and  that  this  system  of  boycotting  had  been  as  severe 
and  as  cruel  in  its  operation  during  that  period  as  it 
was  subsequently.  When  was  it  that  the  system  of 
boycotting  became  abused  ?  Why,  according  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  it  had  been  abused  from  flrst  to  last.  If  that 
was  his  knowledge  with  regard  to  it,  what  did  he  do 
to  stop  it — what  did  he  do  to  alter  the  action  of  the 
men  who  had  set  aside  his  intentions  and  had  gone 
beyond  the  area  of  this  defined  and  limited  boycotting  ? 
Neither  before  his  arrest  nor  after  his  release  can  I 
find  any  one  speech  of  his  dealing  with  this  excess  and 
abuse  of  boycotting.  On  saying  this  I  must,  as  I  have 
often  had  to  do  before,  guard  myself  against  the  possi- 
bility of  some  one  or  two  expressions  having  escaped 
my  attention  among  the  mass  of  matter  with  which  I 
have  to  deal,  and  if  I  am  wrong  in  reference  to  this 
point  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected  ;  .but  my  belief 
is  that  neither  before  October,  1881,  nor  after  May, 
1882,  did  Mr.  Parnell  use  the  overwhelming  influence 
which  be  held  in  Ireland  to  save  the  victims  of  this 
excessive  boycotting.    He  left  them  to  their  fate,  aod 


applied  himself  to  bis  other  engagements  and  pursuits 
with  the  knowledge  that  this  system  of  boycotting 
continued  to  be  worked  in  the  country  against  the 
peace  of  the  people,  just  as  though  the  matter  was  no 
concern  of  his,  forgetting  that  that  system  had  been 
established  by  his  authority  and  had  received  his  sanc- 
tion. That  fact  becomes  important  when  we  considei 
how  dangerous  this  system  was,  to  the  knowledge  of 
Mr,  Parnell. 

Denusciations  Dangbkous— Admissions  by  Daviti 
and  hakp.is. 

It  has  been  said  that  Ireland  at  the  time  was  like  a 
birrel  of  gunpowder,  and  that  those  who  denounced 
land-grabbing  were  those  who  brought  a  light  near  it, 
and  were  responsible  for  any  injury  that  resulted.  The 
figure  of  speech  is  a  common-place  one,  but  it  is  ex- 
pressive. Let  me  give  your  Lordships  an  instance. 
Mr.  Davitt  is  asked  : — 

"  I  must  call  your  attention,  if  yon  please,  to  one 
or  two  matters  in  connexion  with  this  question  of 
land-grabbing.  Yon  had  yourself  denounced  land- 
grabbers  as  being  traitors,  did  you  not,  in  public  ? — 
Well,  I  think  so.  I  think  in  a  few  speeches  I  spoke 
generally  of  land-grabbers  in  strong  language,  but  I 
never  in  my  life,  I  think,  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
single  individual  in  connexion  with  land-grabbing. 
I  cannot  recollect,  I  may  have,  and  if  I  did  so  I 
should  be  very  sorry  for  it." 

I  have  nu  doubt  that  Mr.  Davitt  in  that  reply  ex- 
pressed exactly  what  was  in  his  mind.  But  why  should 
Mr.  Davitt  have  been  sorry  for  mentioning  the  name 
of  a  land-grabber  ?  It  must  have  been  because  he 
would  not  have  felt  himself  justified  in  pointing  out 
the  man — and  in  bearing  the  responsibility  of  focussing 
that  man  in  public  opinion.  His  view  was  that  a  land- 
grabber  should  be  condemned  as  a  man  utterly  un- 
worthy, but  yet,  with  all  his  desire  to  condemn  him, 
Mr.  Davitt  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  placed  him 
in  jeopardy  by  drawing  public  attention  to  him. 
As  certainly  as  the  mark  was  made  upon  the  doorpost, 
so  certainly  the  victim  was  marked  out  by  boycotting, 
by  the  focussing  process.  When  a  man  was  so  marked 
he  stood  liable  to  all  the  attacks  of  these  young 
men  in  the  hour  of  night,  as  a  fitting  object  for  public 
action  and  punishment. 

My  Lords,  Mr.  Davitt  does  not  stand  alone  in  hia 
view  of  this  matter.  One  of  whom  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  a  few  minutes  has  shared  apparently  some- 
thing of  the  view  entertained  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  respect 
to  these  transactions— I  mean  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  It 
is  true  that  be  pnts  the  time  when  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  name  a  man  somewhat  later.  In  his  cross-ex- 
amination he  was  asked  : — 

"  At  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of— Septem- 
ber, 1880— was  the  state  of  your  county  snch  that  it 
was,  in  your  opinion,  safe  to  denounce  people  by 
name  ? — Quite  safe. 

"  I  will  not  argue  with  yon, but  we  have  Mr.  Davitt's 
evidence.  Yon  thought  it  quite  cafe  to  denounce 
poopls  by  name  ? — Yes. 
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"  Was  there  any  time  or  period  when  it  would  not 
be   eafe  to  denounce  people  by  name  ? — Yes. 

"  When  would  that  period  come  into  existence  ? — 
That  period  would  come  into  existence  in  1882. 

"  Not  before  ? — Let  me  see  ;  perhaps  in  the  latter 
end  of  1881.  When  outrages  commenced  then  it 
would  be  dangerous. 

"  Does  that  answer  apply  to  your  own  district 
or  to  all  the  places  in  which  you  spoke  ? — It  applies 
to  all  the  places  in  which  I  spoke. 

"  Is   it   your    view   that   up  to    the  end    of    1881, 

looking  at  the  crime   which  was  going  on ?-— No, 

not  to  the  beginning  of  1881. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?— The  beginning  of  1881. 
Up  to  about  the  time  of  March,  1881,  I  think  up  to 
Mr.  Forster's  Act.  If  Mr.  Forster's  Act  had  not  been 
passed  we  would  have  kept  crime  under. 

"  We  have  statistics  in  support  of  your  statement. 
That  is  your  view  now  ?— That  is  my  view." 

So  whether  the  cause  be  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  or  not  we  have  it  now  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Harris's  view,  from  the  beginning  of  1881  it  was 
unsafe  to  denounce  a  man  by  name,  outrages  having 
commenced,  because  that  man  would  be  subject  to  out- 
rage. Is  it  not  now  strange  that  these  very  men,  who 
thought  it  would  be  unsafe  to  mention  persons  by  name 
lest  there  should  be  outrage,  should  be  the  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  system  of  boycotting  which  did  more  than 
giving  the  individual  authority  of  one  speaker  for  the 
denunciation  of  a  man,  which, denounced'that  man  and 
held  him  up  to  public  opprobrium  on  the  responsibility^ 
of  an  association  or  a  neighbourhood,  which  thereby 
marked  him  out  as  a  certain  target  to  anybody  who 
was  willing  to  commit  an  outrage  upon  him  ? 

VII.— THE  LAND  WAR— THE   «  APPEAL  TO 
THE  PASSIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 


The 


DlSTUEBANCE    BILL— CON  TEMP  OK  ABY 

MENXS. 


State- 


My  Lords,  I  pass,  I  am  glad  to  say,  from  the 
subject  of  boycotting,  and  I  have  to  deal  very 
briefly  now  with  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  crime, 
alleged  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Eussell.  When  I  say  alleged  causes  of  crime  I  mean 
the  causes  that  produced  the  condition  of  opinion  and 
formed  the  motive  of  action  connected  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  we  are  now  inquiring  into.  •  The 
subject  I  refer  to  is  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill,  which  happened,  if  my  memory 
be  right,  on  August  3,  1880.  You  will  recollect  that 
it  was  put  both  by  my  learned  friend  and  Mr.  Pamell 
that  the  rejection  of  that  Bill  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment in  Ireland  that  after  its  rejection  the  Land 
League  spread  like  wildfire.  Well,  it  may  have  had 
some  little  effect  ;  but  I  fancy  it  had  very  slight 
effect  indeed.  Mr.  Parnell's  own  view  was  that 
the  Bill,  as  it  passed  committee,  was  of  very 
little  value.  I  think  that  some  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
own  colleagues  were  rather  exultant  over  its  rejec- 
tion. Of  course,  if  the  object  of  men  at  that  time 
had  been  to  soothe  Ireland,  to  render  it  quiescent, 
they  might  regret  the  failure  of  beneficent  legislation. 


But  if  they  wore  the  men  who  wished  to  keep  Ireland 
in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  and  to  have  topics  they 
could  urge  upon  the  dormant  passions  of  the  men  they 
sought  to  rouse,  the  absence  of  everything  which  would 
tend  to  quietude  would  be  satisfactory  to  them.  And  so 
two  men  who  at  that  time  were  taking  the  most  active 
part  in  the  process  I  am  referring  to,  the  process  of 
unsettlement — ^viz.,  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  DilloQ — ex- 
pressed their  views  upon  the  subject.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  time  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  Annerica, 
when  the  Land  League  was  under  the  control  of  Mr, 
Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan,  and  when  Mr.  Dillon  was  a 
very  active  agent  no  doubt  in  support  of  League 
principles.  There  are  very  tew  references  made  to 
this  Bill  or  the  rejection  of  it,  which  is  laid  to  have 
caused  so  much  inflammation  in  Irish  opinion.'  Mr, 
Brennan  speaks  of  it  in  a  speech  he  made  on  August  8, 
1880,  as  follows  :— 

"Yes,  as  my  friend  remarks,  within  the  last  few 
days  that  aristocratic  assembly  of  which  Mr.  Frank 
Hugh  O'Donnell  is  so  enamoured  has  thrown  out  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Forster.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
those  worthy  citizens,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
will  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them  here  to-day.  Here- 
ditary statesmen  are  not  always  remarkable  for  their 
precision,  but  certainly  I  did  not  imagine  that  their 
lordships  would  play  so  directly  into  our  haads,  for 
every  action  of  this  kind  but  rouses  the  people,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  these  gentlemen  have  created 
a  flame  for  the  destruction  of  the^r  own  political 
and  social  power." 

And  so,  my  Lords,  if  it  appear  that  there  is  founda- 
tion for  saying  that  the  rejectien  of  this  Bill  did 
rouse  the  people  to  some  extent,  that  fact  must  be 
taken  subject  to  what  is  here  admitted,  that  every 
advantage  was  taken  of  that  rejection,  and  that  these 
gentlemen  who  were  then  actively  supporting  the 
Land  League  used  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing their  views  into  effect,  their  ultimate  views  not 
being  at  that  time  the  benefit  to  the  Irish  tenant,  but 
the  political  objects  of  first,  the  destruction  of  land- 
lordism, and  then  the  obtaining  of  separation.  Then 
there  is  a  speech  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  August  15,  1880, 
at  Kildare  : — 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  House  of 
Lords  having  rejected  the  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
ance Bill,  but  I  assert  that  the  Irish  people  ought  to 
be  thankful  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  they  only  knew 
how  to  take  advarutage  of  them.  The  House  of  Lords 
have  taught  the  people  that  no  good  can  come  out  of 
London  to  Ireland,  so  that  until  the  Irish  pepple  are 
banded  together  in  an  organization  to  fight  and  win 
the  battle  for  themselves  they  cannot  expect  justice 
or  fair  play  from  an  English  Parliament.  In  that 
sense  the  House  of  Lords  have  done  good  service  to 
the  people,  because  they  have  thrown  out  a  Bill  that 
was  no  good  to  the  people.  .  .  .1  could  tell  the 
noble  lords  wham  I  heard  the  other  night  denouncing 
the  '  irresponsible  Celtic  agitators  '  that,  much  as  they 
disliked  the  CoEspensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  be- 
fore another  year  goes  by  they  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  accept  a  Bill  they  will  dislike  much 
more." 
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Now,  I  said  that  I  had  searched  all  the  speeches 
■that  were  delivered  at  this  time  and  which  are  in 
evidence  before  yooi:  Lordships  to  see  how  often  this 
Disturbance  Bill  is  referred  to,  and  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  it  is  referred  to  eight  times  only— it 
is  either  eight  or  nine.  Except  by  Mr,  Brennan 
and  Mr.  Dillon,  whose  speeches  I  have  read,  it 
is  referred  to  very  slightly.  It  is  not  placed  before 
anybody  as  a  very  important  matter.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Famell  at  New  Boss,  September  26, 1880,  bat 
the  other  references  to  it  are  scarcely  important.  Mr, 
Famell  said  : — 

"  But  I  should  wish  to  give  yon  some  practical 
advice  very  shortly  upon  the  necessity  which  exists  in 
this  and  neighbouring  counties  for  organization 
amongst  the  tenant-farmers  themselves.  When  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance'Bill  was  brought  forward 
last  Session  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  counties  the 
people  of  which  I  am  now  addressing— the  four 
counties  of  Waterford,  Wexford,  Blilkenny,  and  Car- 
low — were  excluded,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  county  of  Waterford.  Mayo,  the  whole 
county  of  Mayo,  was  included  in  that  Bill,  the  whole 
county  of  Galway  and  many  other  parts  of  Ireland 
were  included  in  that  Bill,  but  yon  were  left  out. 
Now,  why  were  you  left  out  ?  It  was  because  you 
had  not  raised  your  voices,  because  you  had  not 
organized  yourselves  and  shown  the  determination  and 
the  power  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  live  in  these 
counties.  But  I  think  that  after  to-day,  and  after  the 
practical  work  that  It  will  be  our  duty  to  see  follows 
the  proceedings  of  to-day,  there  will  be  no  fear 
that  the  people  of  these  counties  will  be  left  out  of 
the  coming  Land  Bill." 

Thb  "Appeal"  Desceibbd— Habeis. 

And  so  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  never  seems  to  have 
been  treated  as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  that 
was  not  the  secret  of  this  agitation  spreading  like 
wildfire.  Now  I  think  I  can  show  yon  how  it  was 
that  it  did  spread  like  wildfire.  I  think  the  key  to 
the  matter  will  be  found  in  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  on  October  17,  1880,  at  Kiltoom  : — 

"  Therefore  I  say  to  yon  that  when  you  hear  agita- 
tors denounce,  when  we  found  reason  and  argument 
were  of  no  avail,  we  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  passions  of  the  people,  to  tell  them  how  they  were 
rack-rented  by  landlords,  how  they  were  exterminated 
by  landlords,  and  tell  them  all  the  evils  that  could 
rouse  up  the  passions  and  the  manhood  of  the  country, 
When  we  found  reason  could  not  avail  we  turned  to 
the  manhood  of  tho  counta^,  and  it  is  to  the  manhood 
of  the  country  we  appeal  to-day.  Do  you  think  by 
talking  about  coercive  measures  they  can  frighten  the 
leaders  ?  I  tell  the  Government  from  this  platform 
they  do  not  know  their  men.  I  can  tell  them,  further, 
a  spirit  of  manliness  and  a  spirit  of  indepondonce  pre- 
vail among  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  cannot  be 
cowed  down  by  the  threat  of  months  or  years  of  im- 
prisonment. Prior  to  this  great  movement  there  was 
a  greater  movement  carried  out,  and  the  spirit  and 
knowledge  that  movement  inspired,  which  spread  itself 
under  the  guidance  of  James  Stephens,  that  spirit 
which  pervades  our  country  and  is  instilled  into  tho 
minds  of  the  people  renders  them  entirely  reckless  of 


Government  threats  in  this  small  measure  of  land  re- 
form." 

That  is  Mr.  Harris,  who,  I  shall  suggest  to  yon  in 
another  particular,  had  more  knowledge  of  what  was 
occurring  than  many  of  the  leaders  who  took  a  more 
conspicuous  part  in  these  transactions.  Mr.  Harris  at 
this  very  time  is  speaking  of  the  manheod  of  the 
country  being  appealed  to.  What  did  that  mean  ? 
The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  the  Fenians,  were 
in  line,  armed,  and  only  waiting.  As  we  know  from 
Mr.  Harris's  own  statement,  the  arms  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Dillon's  legions,  the  young  men  of  the 
country  ;  and  when  he  appealed  to  the  manhood  of 
the  country,  every  person  understood  that  the  appeal 
was  not  to  the  constitutional  action  -of  Parliamen- 
tary forces, 

Appointmbnt  op  Oegakizebs. 
Andiso  it  being  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  passions, 
the  first  step  was  taken  by  appointing  organizers,  who 
were  Mr.  Harris,  Shetidan,Boyton,and  O'Kelly.  We  find 
that  Mr.  Davitt  is  answerable  for  the  appointment  of 
Boyton.  I  do  not  find  evidence  that  Mr.Boyton  was  ever 
a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  He  was  nomi- 
nated, recommended  by  Mr.  Davitt,  whose  views  I 
presume  he  shared.  The  other  three  organizers,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  and  Sheridan,  had  been  active 
members  of  the  Irish  Eepublioan  Brotherhood.  Mr. 
Harris  at  that  time,  that  very  time,  was  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council.  He  did  not  cease  to  be  such 
member  until  December  of  that  year.  We  know  the 
part  Mr.  O'Kelly  took  in  the  action  of  the  Fenians 
associated  with  Mr.  Davitt,  before  Mr.  Davitt  ceased 
to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs  ;  we  know  of 
his  coming  home  to  Ireland  in  1879  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  arms  from  America  with 
money  given  to  him  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  know,  and  as  this  evidence  is  investigated 
we  shall  know  more,  who  Mr.  Sheridan  was.  And  so, 
with  the  views  Mr.  Harris  has  himself  expressed,  these 
organizers  went  to  work  to  rouse  the  dormant  passions 
of  the  people,  or,  to  use  Mr.  Davitt's  words,  "  to 
keep  Ireland  in  a  state  of  unsettlement."  And  well 
they  did  their  work. 

Oeganizers'    Speeches— Haeeis. 

I  am  about,  first,  to  refer  to  a  speech  or  twB 
made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  and  as  I  am  going 
to  throw  responsibility  upon  him,  I  cannot  do  other 
than  make  one  or  two  general  references  to  him. 
I  do  not  know  from  whom  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  received  his  instructions,  but  you  will  recol- 
lect that,  as  it  were,  in  advance  of  the  evidence  Mr. 
Harris  had  to  give,  my  learned  friend  thought  it  right 
to  express  his  opinion  about  Mr.  Harris.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  my  friend  describes  Mr.  Harris 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  My  Lords,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  is  now  an  old 
man.  I  do  not  know  that  intellectually  he  ever  was 
a  very  strong  man — he  uadoubtedly  had  been  connected 
long  ago  with  the  Fenian  movement, and  the  principal 
accusation  against  him  is  in  relation  to  three  speeches, 
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I  think,  which  he  made.  The  one  is  a  speech  known 
as  '  the  Partridge  speech,'  delivered  in  Galway  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1880,  as  to  which  it  was  alleged 
that  Mr.  Parnell  was  present  at  it,  and  it  is  put  "up  as 
BD  accusation  against  Mr.  Parnell  that  he  stood  by 
and  heard  that  speech  deliveted  without  any  repre- 
hension." 

TVe  therefore  find  my  friend  endeayouring  to  represent 
that  Mr.  Harris  was  not  intellectually  a  very  strong 
man,  and  therefore  there  should  not  be  any  great  at- 
tention paid  to  anything  Mr.  Harris  said.  When  he 
said  that,  of  course  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  and 
my  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  make  what  I  pre- 
sume was  intended  to  be  some  kind  of  qualification  of 
what  he  had  said  of  Mr.  Harris.  He  says  at  the  next 
day's  sitting  : — 

"  I  made  the  statement  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was 
not  a  gentleman  who  at  any  time  might  be  considered 
as  intellectually  a  very  strong  gentleman.  I  am  told 
that  in  recent  years,  owing  to  a  recent  illness  he  has 
had,  his  faculties  have  been  somewhat  impaired,  but 
at  one  time  he  was  a  man  of  considerable,  not  to  say 
remarkable,  ability,  considering  his  education  and 
absence  of  facilities  in  life.  His  friends  perhaps 
might  be  hurt  if  I  had  not  made  that  correction." 

That  was  the  view  Sir  Charles  Bnssell,  upon  the  in- 
structions of  his  clients,  presented  to  you  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  Well,  of  course  I  know 
nothing  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  or  very  little,  except 
that  view  of  my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Bussell.  But  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  came  into  the  witness-box,  and  I 
cannot  tell  how  far  anything  I  am  saying  will  meet 
with  your  Lordships'  sanction,  but  some  of  ns  who 
saw  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  an  old  man  now,  straggling 
with  a  severe  illness,  standing  in  that  witness-box, 
and,  may  I  use  the  term,  bravely  giving  his  evidence, 
when  we  heard  him  express  his  views  as  he  did,  when 
we  read  his  writings,  my  Lords,  some  of  us  thought 
that  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  Charles  Eussell  never 
could  have  been  the  views  'Of  men  who  knew  him 
well.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Harris's  friends  would  not  ob- 
ject to  my  referring  to  the  fact  that  his  life  has  been 
a  life  without  ihuch  opportunity  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  yet  when  we  hoard  him  express  himself  as 
he  did,  and  when  we  read  that  beautiful  composition, 
the  speech  which  he  intended  to  deliver  over  the 
grave  of  a  dead  Fenian,  there  were  some  of  us  Who 
thought,  at  least,  that  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  rare  ability,  and  that  he  had  been  endowed 
with  such  a  manner  of  thought  and  such  a  power 
of  expression  that  the  truest  thinking  man,  and 
even  the  most  polished  scholar,  might  have  re- 
garded him  as  a  man  of  singular  faculties. 
He  stood  before  us  here  and  gave  hia  evidence  in  a 
way  that  was  calculated  to  evoke  a  sympathetic  feel- 
ing, and  it  was  with  some  such  feeling  that  I  have 
tried  to  find  some  excuse  for  Mr.  Harris's  utterances. 
Having  regard  to  his  position  and  condition,  if  I  could 
have,  I  would  rather  have  spoken  words  of  kindness 
respecting  him,  but  I  regret  that  we  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  words  ho  nsed  were 


words  of  a  most  dangerous  character.  Mr.  Harris 
said  in  that  box  : — 

"  I  may  take  my  own  case  (if  it  is  pleasing  to  yoiu: 
Lordships).  Supposing  after  my  father  had  expended 
£500  or  £600  on  bis  place,  that  landlord  came  to  me 
and  said,  as  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  been  a  bad 
man,  *  You  must  go  out  of  this,  I  demand  thi(  farm,  it 
is  mine.'  Well,  it  was  his  farm  according  to  law, 
but  according  to  equity  my  interest  was  very  large  in 
the  farm.  Still,  if  he  did  so,  I  would  walk  out  of 
the  door  without  committing  any  damage  against  the 
man.  But  if  I,  with  my  large  family,  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  that  farm,  and  if  nothing  remained 
for  me  only  to  go  into  the  workhouse  and  be  separated 
from  my  wife  and  children,  to  rot  there  with  the 
ban  of  paupers  upon  us,  certainly,  I  think,  if  I 
know  myself,  I  would  resist  my  eviction  ;  I  would 
stand  at  my  cabin  door,  and  as  far  as  I  could  go  I 
would  defend  my  home  and  my  family.  This  is  the 
extreme  condition  that  I  was  allndiog  to  at  the  time 
I  made  use  of  those  expressions.  A  man  is  very  often 
in  a  very  difficult  position  in  public  movements." 

"  (The  President.)  Of  covurse  I  am  listening  to  all 
you  say  with  great  attention  ;  when  you  say  defend 
your  home,  and  so  forth,  you  bad  commenced  your 
observations  about  shooting  down  landlords  ? — Yes,  I 
would  take  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  if  every  landlord 
in  the  land  came  in  one  after  another,  and  came  to 
turn  me  and  my  family  out  of  my  house,  I  would  shoot 
them  all  down." 

Thus  Mr.  Harris,  speaking  after  mature  consideration, 
confessed  before  your  Lordships  that  if  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  be  it  good  or  bad,  the  process  to 
which  he  referred  were  issued  against  him  in  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  he  would  shoot  the  landlord  down, 
believing,  I  presume,  that  he  would  have  justilication 
for  so  doing.  If  that  is  Mr.  Harris's  idea,  and  if  that 
is  the  expression  in  which  he  thinks  right  to  clothe  it 
before  this  tribunal,  is  it  not  easy  to  conceive  what 
Mr.  Harris  in  his  younger  days  would  say  to  men  whose 
passions  he  was  seeking  to  arouse  ?  How  much 
stronger  would  be  the  words  that  he  would  utter 
before  the  young  men  of  his  country  ?  How  much 
stronger  would  they  be  when  he  Tfas  telling  the  man- 
hood of  Ireland  that  its  action  might  be  action  of  an 
extreme  character  against  the  race  whom  he  hated 
and  whom,  according  to  him,  they  ought  to  hate  also? 

I  have  tried  to  find  excuses  for  some  of  Mr.  Harris's 
speeches,  and  I  wish  I  could  have  succeeded.  At  any 
rate,  I  can  place  before  you  Mr.  Harris's  own  excuse. 
In  a  speech  which  has  been  often  referred  co,  Mr. 
Harris  said  at  Galway  on  October  24,  1880  : — 

"  And  when  I  see  this  extermination,  and  when  I 
see  the  weakness  of  our  people,  '  and  when  I  seo 
tyranny  triumphing  over  right  and  justice,  and  when  I 
see  my  fellow-countrymen  driven  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  I  say  to  myself,  and  I  say  it  here  to-day, 
that  if  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  shoot  down 
landlords  as  partridges  are  shot  in  the  month  of 
September,  that  Mat  Harris  never  would  say  one 
word  against  them." 

That  is  language  not  much  stronger  than  that  which 
he  used  here.  It  is,  however,  a  little  stronger,  and 
of  course,  if  the  matter  had  remained  there,  the  re- 
eolta  must  have  been  most  disastrous.    Observe  that 
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the  month  in  which  this  speech  was  spoken  was  the 
first  of  those  sad  three  months  through  which  the  wild- 
fire spread  and  crime  increased.  This  language,  then, 
was  extreme,  and  was  such  a  direct  incitement  to 
crime  that  it  could  escape  the  notice  of  no  one.  Mr. 
Tiemey,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  interposed  at 
the  time  and  objected  to  the  use  of  such  words.  Mr. 
Harris,  being  called  to  order,  did  say  this  : — 

"  I  think  it  right  to  explain  that  I  did  not  utter 
one  word  in  favour  of  shooting  landlords.  What  I  said 
was  simply  this— that  at  a  former  period  I  went,  at 
the  risk  of  my  life,  to  prevent  the  sort  of  thing,  but 
that,  from  my  experience  up  to  the  present,  I  could 
hardly  say  that  I  was  doing  either  good  or  evil  when 
1  was  doing  so  ;  and  what  I  said  was  simply  this — 
that  if  they  were  shot  I  should  no  longer  do  as  I  did 
in  former  times,  come  forward  to  denounce  the  men 
who  were  guilty  of  shooting  them." 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Harris  gives  here  this  amount  of 
sanction  and  countenance  to  the  shooting  of  landlords, 
that  if  a  landlord  were  shot  and  should  he  know  the 
criminal  he  would  do  nothing  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
Of  coarse  the  reason  for  his  silence  would  be  a  reason 
of  approval.     Mr.  Harris  continued  : — 

"  I  think  I  made  myself  as  clear  on  this  point  as 
it  is  possible,  and  I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  that 
my  friend,  Mr.  Ticrney,  or  any  other  gentleman,  should 
misapprehend  me,  hecause  there  are  very  few  men 
more  opposed  to  shedding  of  blood  than  I  am,  not 
alone  of  landlords,  hut  even  of  the  lower  animals." 

If  this  speech  was  not  so  sad,  a  smile  might  almost  be 
raised  by  Mr.  Harris's  method  of  speaking  of  a  land- 
lord as  he  would  of  a  sheep  or  a  cow,  a  partridge  or  a 
pheasant.  Landlords  and  animals  he  pats  on  the  same 
level.  A  week  after  this,  at  Loughlynn,  in  Boscom- 
mon,  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  still  an  organizer,  returned 
to  the  subject  and  makes  another  qualification.  He 
says  : — 

' '  At  that  great  meeting  I  made  use  of  an  expres- 
sion which  perhaps  I  should  not  have  made  use  of,  but 
I  was  misunderstood  as  regards  the  meaning  whieh  I 
myself  attached  to  that  expression,  and  the  late 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  very  many  of  the 
English  papers  have  taken  advantage  of  that  expres- 
sion, and  have  used  it  in  order  to  bring  opprobrium  upon 
the  cause  of  the  tenant-farmers.  ('  Down  with  them.') 
After  using  that  expression  the  chairman  of  our  meet- 
ing remarked  upon  it,  and  I  was  happy  to  seize  upon  the 
occasion  in  order  to  say,  and  I  request  tha.t  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Press  will  put  down  my  words  here  now  in 
order  to  state  that  not  only  was  I  opposed  to  tte 
shedding  of  human  blood,  but  I  was  actually  opposed 
in  feeling  to  the  shedding  of  blood  even  of  the  lower 
animals.  No  man  could  make  a  clearer  or  a  fairer 
recantation  than  that  was.  Gentlemen,  the  expression 
I  made  use  of  was  this.  I  said,  after  giving  an 
account  of  the  endeavours  that  I  had  made  in  1843 
and  1844  to  put  down  agrarian  crime,  I  had  before 
my  mind  the  honest  endeavours  that  I  myself  and  that 
the  great  Liberal  party  and  the  priesthood  at  that  time 
had  made  to  put  down  agrariah  crime  in  Ireland  ;  and 
I  had  also  before  my  mind  the  exterminators  who 
came  in  after  we  had  succeeded,  and  who  used  the 
state  of  peace  and  harmony  which  we  were  striving 
to   induce,   in  order  to  exterminate  a&lliona  of  the 


people.  (Cheers.)  When  I  spoke  I  had  this  matter 
before  my  mind,  and  I  confess  here  before  yon  to-day 
that  the  expressions  I  made  use  of  were  liable  to  mis- 
interpretation, for,  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  land- 
lords— that  I  never  would  again  do  what  I  had  done 
in  the  past,  and  I  was  unhappy  in  stating  that  if 
landlords  were  shot  down  like  partridges  in  Septem- 
ber, I  should  not  interfere  to  save  them.  (Cheers.) 
Well,  now,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  strong  statement, 
and  it  was  a  wrong  statement,  for  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  me  and  of  every  other  good  citizen, 
in  case  the  people  were  to  turn  round  in  an 
inhuman  or  a  merciless  way  for  to  exterminate 
or  shoot  down  landlords,  and  I  say  my  expressions 
were  open  to  that  interpretation,  I  say  it  would 
be  an  Inhuman  and  unmanly  thing  for  either  me 
or  anybody  else  to  stand  up  and  allow  such  acts  to 
be  committed.  But,  gentlemen,  my  interpretation  of 
it  was  this.  I  said  I  had  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  the 
exterminator,  who  is  inhuman  to  apparently  thousands 
of  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  I  had  also  in  ray  mind 
the  poor  victim  here  striving  to  defend  himself  against 
that  exterminator,  and  I  said  myself  that  I  would  not 
tie  down  the  hands  of  the  one  and  allow  the  other 
to  do  his  work  of  extermination  and  crime  (loud 
cheers),  and  perhaps  I  should  not,  I  know  I  should 
not  have  used  the  expressions  I  did  use,  because  an 
excited  people,  perhaps  a  people  labouring  under 
grievous  oppression,  may  misinterpret  what  I  say,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  yon  now,  n,y  friends, 
that  honestly  in  my  mind  I  believe  that  the  crime  of 
murder,  if  attached  to  our  cause,  would  bring  the 
wrath  of  God  down  upon  it." 

I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Harris  had  still  some  reservation 
in  his  mind,  and  that  he  conveyed  to  those  who  heard 
him,  that  whilst  he  objected  to  the  taking  of  human 
life,  he  would  not  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  evicted. 
I  almost  hope  that  I  am  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  explanation'  given  by  Mr.  Harris 
was  a  retractation  proceeding  from  motives  of  policy, 
rather  than  from  any  other  motive.  But  I  would  gladly 
accept  to  the  full  this  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Harris 
if  it  were  not  that  at  this  period  he  was  using  language 
almost  equally  reprehensible  elsewhere.  On  the  eve 
of  his  becoming  a  paid  organizer,  after  speaking  of 
Lord  Dunsandle,  he  said  at  Kiversville,  on  Septem- 
ber 19  :— 

"In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  when  what  they  call 
a  '  man-eater,'  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  tiger 
species,  put  his  appearance  in,  the  whole  of  the 
villagers  around  are  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  tiger  ! 
They  do  not  know  when  he  may  devour  some  of  them, 
and  they  all  come  together  and  make  great  exertions 
to  drive  him  from  the  locality  in  which  he  is.  So  it 
should  be  with  a  bad  landlord,  his  agent,  or  bailiff  ; 
when  he  comes  into  a  district  to  oppress  and  grind 
them,  to  put  people  out  of  their  peaceable  homes,  you 
should  all  congregate  together  as  people  do  in  Bengal 
and  drive  that  worst  of  tigers  from  your  midst." 
Certainly  that  is  a  speech  likely,  in  my  opinion,'  to 
suggest  to  the  audience  that  some  physical  action 
should  be  taken  against  the  landlords.  Then  we  have 
the  speech  made  at  Kiltoom  on  October  17,  when  Mr. 
Harris  was  an  organizer,  and  when,  according  to  his 
own  view,  it  was  becoming  dangerous  to  name  per- 
sons : — 

"  £/ow,  I  say  tha,t   a   man  who  would   bring  a  poot 
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man's  cat  and  dog  to  kill  before  his  door  would  not 
think  very  much  o£  going  a  little  further  and  killing 
the  poor  man  himself.  (Cheers.)  And  when  you  hear 
BO  much  said  about  agrarian  crime  you  should  remem- 
ber for  the  one  crime  committed  by  the  tenant  in 
striking  down  such  a  tyrant  as  Danville  there  are  a 
thousand  crimes  committed  by  tho  landlords  in  their 
oppression  of  the  poor.  (Cheers.)  After  Sir  Charles, 
who  came  in  his  place  ?  An  English  hatter,  Mr.  Wako- 
man.  (Groans.)  Surely  I  may  apply  to  Mr.  Wakeman 
the  old  proverb, out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  Mr. 
Wakeman,  like  a  wise  tyrant  as  he  is,  for  I  will  not 
call  him  a  man,  he  looks  through  the  whole  country 
to  see  where  he  could  get  the  vilest  and  the  worst  of 
agents,  jtist  as,  in  ancient  times,  those  tyrannical  men 
used  to  look  out  for  the  keenest-scented  bloodhounds 
to  hunt  down  tho  people.  The  worst  man  is  Sebastian 
Nolan  ;  the  worst  man,  the  worst  agent,  and  tho 
greatest  scoundrel  in  the  west  Of  Ireland.  Sebastian 
Kolan  was  fired  at  in  the  county  Galway. 

"  A  voice. — It  was  time. 

"  Mrl  Harris. — Of  course  tho  man  who  fired  at  him 
committed  a  very  great  crime. 

"  A  voice, —Oh  ! 

"  Mr.  Harris.— Bat  for  fear  that  he  had  been  fired 
at  I  will  not  Say  what  another  outrage  he  would  even 
have  committed — a  greater  Crime.  What  did  Sebastian 
KolaU  do  ?  He  came  by  the  tenants  one  by  one.  He 
had  the  face  of  a  hypocrite.  He  was  in  Hare's  Hotel. 
He  brought  them  in  and  asked  them  to  have  a  glass  of 
whiskey  ;  and  1  tell  you  that  whiskey  has  done  an 
amount  of  injury  to  our  country  that  is  almost  incal- 
culable." 

In  reading  these  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Harris  I 
cannot  help  reading  his  own  words  : — "  You  can  never 
draw  the  line  when  once  you  give  any  latitude  to  the 
peasantry  in  committing  agrarian  crime.  It  is  hard 
to  know  how  far  to  go."  That  is  Mr.  Harris's  own 
view.  Is  it  tot  a  true  view  that  if  you  ever  give  a 
latitude,  at  least  to  the  peasantry  of  whom  ha  was 
speaking,  the  peasantry  in  Ireland,  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  their  feeling,  be  it  that  they  are  wronged  or 
no,  whenever  you  give  latitude  to  them,  you  can  never 
draw  the  line,  and  so  it  was  with  that  knowledge 
in  his  mind  that  Mr.  Harris  made  these  speeches.  I 
fear  that  it  was  not  to  the  rejection  of  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill  that  the  great  increase  of 
crime  was  to  be  attributed,  but  that  it  is  in  such 
speeches  as  these  that  we  must  look  for  the  germs  of 
the  crime  that  sprang  into  e^stence. 

Obqanizers'  Spebohbs— Shbbidan;  Botton. 
I  will  now  read  the  speeches  of  some  other  organi- 
zers.    Mr.    Sheridan   said    at   Carraroe    on   October 
17  :— 

"  Now,  I  say  if  you  are  in  earnest  as  practical  men 
each  and  every  one  of  you  should  pitch  himself  into 
it  with  a  good  will.  You  should  keep  within  the 
constitution,  because  the  movement  is  within  the  con- 
stitution. On  my  own  individual  account  I  would  say 
constitutionalism  is  only  so  much  vapour.  Following 
back,  I  fail  to  see  that  anything  has  been  wrung  from 
a,  sense  of  justice.  I  feel  that  So  long  a9  it  is  possible 
to  do  things  by  constitutional  means,  I  feel  the  man 
that   thinks   so   would   be    criminal  to  try  any  other 


means.  Notwithstanding  that  the  movement  is  con- 
stitutional, if  you  are  not  men,  determined  men — if 
you  do  not  build  an  organization  that  Ireland  will 
have — if  such  an  organizatioti  is  not  behind  this  move- 
ment, all  these  speeches  are  only  like  so  many  bubbles 
in  the  air,  and  vanish  without  leaving  a  track  behind 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  it  was  on  account  of  the 
intensity  of  Fenianism  that  the  Church  was  disesta- 
blished. Look  at  the  other  .side  of  the  picture.  Wo 
had  great  agitations  before.  When  we  got  Catholic 
emancipation  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  give  it  to 
them,  because  he  saw  the  country  was  ripe  for  war. 
Then,  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  say  to  you  organize, 
organize.  Let  the  manhood  of  the  country  be  organized, 
let  any  man  who  is  an  Irishman  and  has  the  interest 
of  his  country  at  heart,  every  man  wbo  is  to  win  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  broW^it  is  his  interest." 
On  November  8,  at  Fethard,  when  Mr..  Dillon  was 
present,  Mr.  Boyton  said  : — 

"  I  regret  to  have  been  iaf armed  here  to-day  by  the 
president  of  the  Fethard  branch  of  the  Land  League  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  here  who  have  went  and 
paid  their  full  rent  on  the  last  day.  1  tell  you,  you 
men  that  began  this  work  With  us  here  right  under  the 
slopes  of  that  mountain,  that  you  have  not  been  doing 
your  work  as  your  brothers  that  have  only  been  a  few 
weeks  at  it  have  elsewhere.  I  tell  yon  that  the  real 
war  and  the  real  victory  is  in  striking  at  the  greedy 
hand  of  the  landlord  and  his  agent.  You  should  have 
here — with  the  spirit  that  1  have  seen  at  all  the 
monster  meetings  around  that  hill — you  should  not 
have  left  a  single  man  in  the  South  Riding  of  Tipperary 
to  be  found  base  enough  to  pay  more  than  what  you 
pledged  yourselves  to  do.  (Cheers.)  I  know  for  a  fact 
now  that  there  are  men  in  Fethard,  aye  in  Kilosty  (?), 
who  have  went  up  sneakingly  and  paid  their  rent. 
(Groans  for  them.)  I  ask  you  is  that  worthy  of  the  Land 
Leaguers  of  Tipperary  ?  ('  No,  no.')  Now,  then, 
from  to-day  I  shall  take  the  pledge  that  has  been 
admimstered  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  if  from  to- 
day a  man  be  found  base  enough  to  betray  the  people's 
cause,  there  will  be  no  probability,  as  my  friend  Father 
O'Keeffe  says,  about  his  being  boycotted — for  it  will 
be — or  else  you  are  unworthy  of  the  exertions  that  men 
are  devoting  to  your  cause — it  will  be  a  certainty  that 
he  will  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  public  enemy." 

This  is  the  language  of  an  organizer  authorised  by  Mr. 
Pamell  on  Mr.  Davitt's  nomination.  He  says  that  if 
a  man  pays  his  rent  he  must  be  held  up  as  a  public 
enemy  and  must  be  boycotted.  After  such  language  as 
that  can  men  wonder  that  crime  followed  ?  On  Novem- 
ber 14  Boytoa  spoke  in  a,  similar  strain  at  Thnrles  : — 

"  The  pledge  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
embodies  the  principle  of  the  League.  It  is  that  you 
haVe  a  right  to  combine  like  men  for  self-preserva- 
tion ;  that  you  have  a  right  to  watch,  to  mark  down, 
and  to  excommunicate  socially  and  politically  the 
man  who,  in  the  face  of  this  great  movement,  will  be 
base  enough  to  betray  the  cause  of  Ireland,  for  the 
man  to-day  who  violates  his  Land  League  pledge  is  a 
double-dyed  traitor  to  God  and  to  his  country. ' ' 

My  Lords,  to  us  those  words  may  appear  comparatively 
harmless,  but  when  a  man  is  called — to  Fenian 
hearers — a  doubled-dyed  traitor,  when  it  is  told  to 
those  who  listen  that  this  double-dyed  traitor  is  to  be 
marked  down  sud  ezedmmanicated,  it  was  merely  pre> 
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paring  the  way  for  those  who  were  the  agents  of  out- 
rage and  crime. 

There  is  also  a  speech  of  the  21st  ofNorember,1880, 
and  this  is  Indeed  focusing  offenders  :*— 

' '  We  of  the  Land  League  do  not  attack  any  land- 
lord as  an  individual,  but  we  attack  the  land-grabber 
as  an  individual  (cheers),  and  we  want  to  make  the 
crime  of  land-grabbing  and  the  crime  of  going  behind 
a  man's  back  to  betray  the  cause  that  you  have 
publicly  pledged  yourselves  to  stand  by— we  want  to 
make  that  crime  as  odious  as  was  the  crime  of  the 
man  who  was  an  informer  or  a  betrayer  in  the  past 
history  of  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  We  want  you  to  know 
that  it  is  treason,  and  treason  against  the  people  is 
the  worst  crime  that  can  curse  humanity." 

We  have  here  something  more.  I  would  point  put 
that  amongst  the  Fenians  by  their  constitution  the 
crime  of  treason — the  fact  that  a  man  was  a  traitor  to 
that  body — meant  death.  The  power  of  death  was  given 
to  the  Supreme  Council ;  the  power  of  putting  to  death 
was  exercised.  Thus,  when  this  organizer  of  the  Land 
League,  speaking  to  men  whom  from  the  state  of  the 
country  he  must  have  known  to  be  Fenians,  said 
that  if  an  evicted  farm  were  taken  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  people  about  to  treat  the  man  who  took  it  as 
a  traitor  who  deserved  punishment  and  the  fate  of 
his  treachery,  it  meant,  according  to  all  the  ex- 
perience learnt  from  the  state  of  the  country,  death 
inflicted  not  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  but  according  to 
the  views  of  individual  judgment  and  on  the  personal 
responsibility  of  individuals.  So  this  sad  action  of  un- 
settlement  proceeds,  first  by  agitation,  making  men 
restless,  and  then,  having  aroused  their  passions  by 
those  arguments  which  they  well  knew  would  be  most 
likely  to  arouse  them,  the  agitators  appealed  to  the 
very  sympathies  that  would  first  be  touched,  and  urged 
them  to  that  action  which,  according  to  the  history  of 
the  past  time  and  of  the  immediate  time,  they  were 
well  aware  had  punished  traitors.  Every  man  was,  on 
his  own  individual  judgment,  to  treat  as  a  traitor  the 
man  who  should  be  focused  by  public  opinion,  and 
as  such  a  man  had  in  past  time  received  the 
punishment  of  death,  so  he  should  meet  that  fate  now. 
There  are  degrees  to  be  found  in  the  incitement  to 
crime.  In  what  degree  ought  this  to  be  placed  ?  Con- 
sidering the  men  who  spoke,  the  hearers  to  whom  they 
spoke,  and  the  language  which  they  used,  is  not  that 
an  Incitement  to  crime  which  must  be  placed  high  upon 
the  record  of  those  degrees  ? 

I  believe  that  there  is  one  speech  of  a  later  date, 
and  it  is  so  expressive  that,  although  it  is  somewhat 
beyond  the  period  of  time  with  which  I  am  dealing,  as 
it  is  the  last  one  of  Boyton's,  I  will  now,  with  your 
Lordships'  permission,  refer  to  it.  The  words  being 
denied,  the  speech  was  proved  by  Meehan,  a  special 
witness.  In  this  speech  at  Killorglin  Mr.  Boyton 
says  : — 

"  We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords  and 
agents)  that  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's  hands. 
I  have  always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages 
by  night,  but  meet  him  in   the  broad  daylight,  and  if 


you  must  blow  his  brains  out  blow  it  out  in  the  day 
time.  It  will  be  your  duty  to^  punish  those  people 
(the  landlords)  for  any  misuse  of  their  power.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  the  Government  or  the  police,  but  teach 
that  man  (the  land-grabber)  to  be  afraid  of  yon." 

One  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  man  could  mako 
such  a  speech  as  that.  "  We  have  seen  plenty  of  them 
that  deserve  to  be  shot."  He  tells  this  to  an  aroused 
peasantry,  to  men  whose  dormant  passions  have  been 
roused  ;  he  tells  them  that  they  are  to  have  courage 
for  the  act  of  murder  ;  and  this  is  the  agent  and 
organizer,  the  associate  of  Mr.Davitt,  appointed  as  such 
by  Mr.  Pamell,  who  goes  forth  and  says  these  things, 
and,  I  was  going  to  say,  says  these  things  un.^ 
checked,  but  I  qualify  that  statement  by  saying  un- 
checked by  the  men  upon  whom  the  principal  respon- 
sibility for  them  rested.  I  ought  not  to  say  entirely 
unchecked,  because  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  happened 
to  be  present  upon  that  occasion,  and  Mr.  Harrington, 
hearing  these  violent  expressions,  did  make  a  protest 
against  such  language.  You  will  find  Mr.  T.  Harring- 
ton's explanation  in  his  evidence.  He  is  being  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Murphy  : — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  had  better  ask  you  about 
a  speech  which  is  in  print,  or  rather  which  is  a 
speech  that  was  proved  by  a  witness  from  longhand 
notes — a  speech  of  Mr.  Boyton  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1881,  at  Killorglin.  That  is  the  speech  in  which  he 
says  : — '  We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords  and 
agents)  that  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's  hands.  I 
have  always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages  by 
night,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  if  you 
must  blow  his  brains  out,  blow  them  out  in  the  day- 
time.' There  was  an  examination  about  that  which 
I  need  not  refer  your  Lordships  to  ;  I  may  have  here- 
after to  do  so  ?— I  have  seen  the  copy  of  that  speech. 
I  was  present  when  the  speech  was  delivered,  and  the 
report  of  the  speech  by  the  policeman  here  conveys  in 
no  way  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Boyton  when  he  had 
spoken.  That  speech  was  referred  to  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Forster  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Boyton's  arrest,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  at 
the  time  to  the  gross  injustice  which  was  done  by  the 
speech  ;  it  was  never  published  in  any  newspaper, 
and  that  was  the  only  report  that  Mr.  Forster  could 
have  acted  upon. 

' '  We  only  had  a  part  of  it,  I  think .  I  do  not 
think  it  pretended  to  be  the  complete  speech,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  witness  who  proved  it. 
Was  Boyton's  speech  as  delivered,  in  fact,  a  speech 
inciting  to  crime  ?— No.  A  portion  of  his  speech,  I 
considered,  was  couched  in  dangerous  language,  but 
the  speech  was  delivered  with  the  object  of  denounc- 
ing moonlighting  which  was  then  taking  place  in 
Kerry,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  moonlighting  he  used  what  I  now,  and  what  I 
then  considered  rather  a  rash  argument,  and  that  is, 
he  used  the  same  expression  Mr.  Dillon  had  used  a 
short  time  before  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
said,  '  I  can  understand  a  man  who  has  a  grievance 
against  a  landlord  shooting  him  in  broad  daylight, 
when  evicting  him  from  his  home,'  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I  think  that  was  a  foolish  thing  to  have 
said,  and  I  told  him  so  at  the  time." 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Harrington's  explanation  must  be 
dealt  withi  as  it  stands.    Very  likely  Boyton  was  argux 
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ing  against  moonlighting,  but  the  point  is  this.  Did 
he  say,  "  If  you  must  blow  their  brains  out,  blow  them 
out  in  the  daytime,"  and  "  There  are  plenty  of  them 
that  deserve  to  be  shot ' '  ?  What  has  the  statement  that 
"  There  are  plenty  of  landlords  who  deserve  to  bo 
shot  "  got  to  do  with  moonlighting  P  Mr.  Harrington 
does  not  say  that  these  words  were  not  used  ;  he 
simply  says  that  they  were  used  as  an  argument 
against  moonlighting,  and  that  is  all  he  says.  He  does 
not  deny  the  substance  of  the  words.  What  steps  does 
Mr.  Harrington  take  ?  He  gives  a  warning  to  Boyton 
privately  ;  he  did  not  go  to  the  people  and  say 
"  This  is  a  wrong  doctrine  which  has  been  preached 
to  you."  Nothing  was  done  in  public  as  an  antidote 
to  the  evil  that  had  been  done  in  public.  There  is  a 
reference  further  on  in  Mr.  T.  Harrington's  evidence, 
in  which  he  arrives  at  the  same  result — that  is  to  say, 
that  he  thinks  these  words  were  used  in  the  sense 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

As  I  am  coming  to  the  termination  of  the  speeches 
made  in  1880,  will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  dispose 
of  an  arrear  in  point  of  time — namely,  the  speech  de- 
livered on  Mr.  Famell's  arrival  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember at  Cork  by  Mr.  Biggar,  the  speech  termed 
the  ' '  Hartmann"  speech?  I  am  going  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  without  doubt 
that  speech  was  delivered  as  it  is  reported.  The  evi- 
dence must  be  taken  to  be  overwhelming.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  that  it  was  proved  by  Mr.  Lud- 
gate,  a  reporter  on  the  Cork  Constitution,  and  the 
words  "  Ireland  will  produce  another  Hartmann 
with  a  better  result  "  appear  in  that  paper,  and  no 
one  ever  seemed  to  doubt  that  those  words  were 
uttered.  You  will  recollect  that  there  were  three 
Cork  papers,  the  Constitution,  the  Examiner,  and 
the  Serald.  Mr.  Harrington  was  called,  who  was  a 
reporter  who  had  been  engaged  on  the  Cork  Herald, 
and  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  he,  though 
he  certainly  was  desirous,  no  doubt,  of  giving  evidence 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Biggar,  could  only  say  that  where 
he  was  sitting  he  could  not  hear  the  speakers.  But 
this  is  not  a  question  of  leaving  out  words,  but  of 
words  which  were  inserted.  From  Mr.  Harrington's 
evidence  it  appears  that  the  reporter  of  whom  he 
speaks  as  his  colleague,  Mr.  Mead,  who  was  repre- 
senting the  Cork  Herald,  not  an  unfriendly  paper  to 
Mr.  Biggar,  reported  the  words  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Mead  did  not  appear  here  to  say  that  the  report  was 
incorrect.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  all  that  remains  is  Mr.  Biggar's  own 
testimony.  He  does  not  say  that  he  did  not  use  the 
words  ;  to  say  that  would  convey  a  wrong  impression; 
but  he  says  that  the  words  were  used  subject  to  terms 
of  condition,  and  that  he  warned  the  people  that  if 
they  did  not  follow  a  constitutional  agitation  then  a 
Hartmann  would  arise.  The  words,  of  course,  might 
possibly  be  used  innocently,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
words  "  with  a  bettor  result  "  ?  How  can  there  be  a 
better  result  in  the  action  of  a  would-be  assassin  like 
Eartmana  ?    Those  are  words  which  have  to  be  dealt 


with,  and  I  do  not  gatherfrom  Mr.Biggar's  statement 
that  he  denies  using  these  words.  He  says  that  the  con- 
dition was  not  reported.  But  it  was  in  the  Cork  Con- 
stitution and  the  Cork  Herald.  That  condition  came 
to  this — that  Mr.  Biggar,  sitting  by  Mr.  Farnell's  side, 
gave  it  to  the  sympathetic  people  who  listened  to  him 
as  his  view  that  if  certain  events  did  not  take  place, 
and  if  their  conduct  were  not  guided  by  certain  views, 
then  to  Ireland  would  come  a  Hartmann  with  a  better 
result  than  the  result  effected  by  the  man  who  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Bnssian 
Emperor.  In  holding  out  a  better  result  he  was  hold- 
ing out  the  only  result  that  could  be  meant  from  an 
assassination — namely,  the  death  of  the  man  whose  life 
was  attempted — and  he  was  speaking  as  a  responsible 
Parliamentary  representative. 

Davitt's  Countkb-appeal.    Ceimk  Impolitic. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  think  I  have  now  dealt 
with  all  these  speeches  of  1880  and  the  course  taken 
to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people.  I  am  not  making 
a  statement  of  my  own  when  I  say  that  the  result  was 
a  sad  one.  Crime  was  gathering  like  a  cloud  over  the 
people,  and  as  the  autumn  months  went  by  no  one  who 
mingled  with  the  people  in  that  country,  or  who  even 
living  far  off  took  an  interest  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  could  fail  to  see  that  the  crime  was  abnormal, 
and  that  a  state  of  things  had  arisen  which  had 
to  be  dealt  with  not  only  by  the  responsible 
Government,  but  also  by  those  who  had  an  influence 
amongst  the  people.  I  have  one  witness  to  call  as  to 
this  matter.  I  call,  as  a  witness  to  give  your  Lordships 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  country,  Michael  Davitt. 
I  call  him  to  tell  his  tale.  Mr.  Davitt  at  this  time, 
from  May  to  the  20th  of  November,  had  been  in 
America,  playing  his  part  there,  visiting  camps  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  to  bring  them  and  others  into  line  with 
the  constitutional  wing  of  the  movement,  and  to 
further  his  objects  in  the  important  field  in  America. 
But  others  had  been  at  work  in  Ireland  who  did  not 
entertain  Mr.  Davitt's  views.  They  were  men  who  had 
been  using,  as  we  have  seen,  language  to  incite  and 
unsettle.  What  they  sought  had  been  obtained. 
Heaven  knows  there  was  unsettlement  enough, 
there  was  crime  enough  ;  so  much  had  been  gained. 
That  was  not  Mr.  Davitt's  object.  He  had  been  living 
among  a  law-abiding  people.  He  had  been  living 
amongst  those  who  had,  as  he  considered,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  Kcpublican  Government;  and, happily, demo- 
cracies so  governed  arc  apt  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  Government.  Mr.  Davitt  had  found 
that  the  sympathy  of  such  men  was  not  with  crime. 
They  would  have  none  of  it  ;  they  could  hold  out  no 
hand  of  alliance  to  men  who  bad  been  preaching  crime 
as  leading  up  to  the  securing  of  the  object  which  they 
had  in  view.  So  we  learn  from  Mr.  Davitt's  state- 
ment, and  also  from  Mr.Parnell.that  Mr.  Davitt,  find- 
ing that  public  opinion  and  the  Press  in  America  were 
all  against  this  policy  of  crime,  and  his  own  judgment 
leading  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  democracy  of 
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England,  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  appeal,  would, 
like  t&e  democracy  of  America,  haTe  no  sympathy  with 
criminals,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  policy  of  crime 
was  at  least  a  mistake.  So,  speaking  without  reference 
at  each  step  to  the  evidence,  I  say  that  Mr.  Davitt 
when  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  November,  determined 
to  take  some  steps,  if  not  to  prevent,  at  least  to  miti- 
gate this  crime  up  to  a  certain  point.  On  the  3d  of 
February, 1881,  Mr.  Davitt  was  removed  from  any  active 
operations  in  public  life  ;  his  release  came  months 
after  the  suppression  of  Che  League,  and  so,  therefore, 
we  now  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Davitt.  This  was  the  last 
scene  of  all  the  acts  in  which  he  played  a  part,  and 
these  concluding  months,  whether  they  were  employed 
well  or  ill,  were  the  last  in  which  he  openly  took 
part  in  public  affairs. 

In  parting  from  Mr.  Davitt  I  wish  that  1  could 
Dse  words  of  complete  and  entire  commendation 
for  what  he  did  in  this  respect.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  read  the  history  of  these  transactions 
without  that  entire  warpiug  of  the  judgment  which 
sometimes  affects  an  advocate's  mind,  and  I  fancied 
that  I  traced  in  Mr.  Davitt's  action  some  broader 
views  than  those  which  regulated  the  conduct  of 
many  of  his  colleagues.  I  find  Mr.  Davitt  at  this 
time  making  denunciations  of  crime  in  a  certain 
sense.  I  would  gladly  read  his  words  as  full  and  com- 
plete denunciations  if  I  could,  but  that  is  more  than  I 
can  do.  There  can  be  no  pleasure,  in  seeing  nothing  but 
evil  in  the  action  of  one's  fellow-men,  and  I  wish  I 
could  see  a  full  measure  of  good  in  that  which  Mr. 
Davitt  did.  But  Mr.  Davitt  shall  have  the  credit 
which  ho  deserves.  Between  the  period  of  his  arrival 
in  November  and  his  arrest  on  the  3d  of  Fetruary, 
1881,  he  made  speeches  which  I  could  have  wished 
to  read  as  speeches  in  which  he  had  told  the  people 
that  crime  and  ontrage  were  wrong  in  themselves.  1 
wish  that  he  had  in  those  speeches  reasoned  with  men 
that  they  should  do  good  (or  the  sake  of  good  and 
shun  evil  because  it  was  evil.  Mr.  Davitt  asked  that 
crime  should  cease.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that 
the  language  he  used  shows  that  he  did  so  on  the 
ground  of  policy  rather  than  of  principle.  He  had 
almost  to  apologize  for  making  that  appeal.  He  says, 
"  At  the  risk  of  losing  my  popularity,  I  tell  you  that 
this  crime  ought  not  to  be."  Then  Mr.  Davitt,  who, 
to  return  now  to  a  very  prosaic  matter,  had  been 
colleoung  money  in  America  by  virtue  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  men  to  whom  he  appealed,  had  to  tell  bis 
listeners  that  if  they  did  not  desist  from  crime  they 
would  forfeit  this  sympathy  of  their  American  friends, 
and  would  lose  both  American  support  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  that  English  democracy,  with  whom  their 
crime  would  be  turned  against  them.  This  fact  does 
not  render  the  measure  of  approval  so  full  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  still  Mr.  Davitt's  words  were  spoken 
in  that  direction.  I  wish  that  Mr.  Davitt's  conduct, 
even  to  the  extent  to  which  he  did  denounce  crime, 
iad  been  imitated  by  others.  He  told  Mr.  Famell  that 
this  crime  was  existing.    So  Mr.  Davitt.  tells  us,  and 


so  Mr.  Farnell  tells  us.  Mr.  Famell  also  told  your 
Lordships  that  until  Mr.  Davitt — who  had  been  in 
America — told  him  of  the  increase  of  crime  he  had 
not  beard  of  it.  My  observation  must  be  that  it  seems 
strange  that  Mr.  Famell,  who  had  been  at  this  time 
in  Ireland,  surrounded  by  his  colleagues,  his  chief 
lieutenants,  and  his  organizers,  who  must  have  known 
from  newspapers  and  orally  what  was  going  on, 
should  have  had  no  knowledge  of  that  growth  of  crime 
represented  by  the  figures  which  I  have  given  yon,  no 
knowledge  of  facts  which  were  not  hidden  facts,  but 
had  been  blazoned  forth  by  the  Fress  of  Ireland 
and  of  Kngland.  The  horror  of  them  was  resounding 
through  the  land,  the  statements  of  them  were 
dwelt  upon  for  political-  purposes  here  and  there. 
And  yet  Mr.  Farnell  tells  your  Lordships — and  I  mus< 
let  that  statement  lie  where  it  fell — that  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  until  a  man  who  had 
been  absent  in  America  comes  to  him  and,  refiecting 
the  view  of  American  opinion,  says.  "  These  fhinge 
cannot  go  on  ;  all  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  move- 
ment will  be  dried  up  and  shut  to  you  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  prevent  this  disgraceful  state  of  things,  which 
has  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  American  people." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  my  Lords,  that 
in  dealing  with  the  organizers  I  have  given  pro- 
minence to  the  statements  of  three  organizers 
only,  and  only  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Kelly 
as  a  fourth,  so  that  I  may  be  supposed  to  have 
conveyed  the  impression  that  there  were  only  these 
four  organizers.  I  therefore  wish  to  say  that 
that  was  not  my  intention,  for  we  have  had  it  on 
Mr.  Pamell's  own  statement  that  there  were  others. 
They  would  probably  number  10  or  12,  but  I  have  only 
chosen  those  wfao  were  most  conspicuous,  and  with  whom 
Mr.  Davitt  was  connected.  The  others  were  selected, 
as  Mr.  Farnell  says,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Egan. 

Now,  my  Lords,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  matter  I  was  addressing  myself  to  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  was  pointing  out  to  your  Lordships 
that  Mr.  Davitt  had  become  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
things  existing  in  Ireland.  We  find  traces  of  this  in 
the  evidence.  In  the  first  instance  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  meeting  on  March  30,  1884,  at  which 
Mr.  John  O'Connor  was  present,  and  said  : — 

"  Then  it  was  that  that  great  Irishman  (Mr.  Davitt) 
on  his  return  from  '  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,'  uttered  the  celebrated  denunciation  of 
those  outrages  which  had  done  so  much  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  movement  be  bad  set  on  foot.  It  was 
a  fact  worth  noting  that  such  men  as  Davitt  and  the 
Itedmonds,  when  they  came  back  from  these  countries 
that  were  blessed  with  free  institutions,  scarcely  set 
foot  on  Irish  soil  when  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  tell 
the  people  that  outrage  and  violence  were  alienating 
the  sympathy  of  many  of  their  countrymen  abroad. ' ' 

Then,  my  Lords,  in  Mr.  Facnell's  evidence  there  is  an 
account   given  of   an  interview   at   Qaeenstown  with 
Mr.  Davitt  on  his  return  from  America.     I  take  the 
following  from  that  :  — 
'*  How  have  they  regarded  in  America  the  outrages 
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which  have  been  committed  in  this  country  ?— The 
American  Press,  unfortunately  for  the  Land  League 
movement,  has  to  depend  on  the  London  Press  Agency 
for  all  its  information,  and  as  this  agency  appears  to 
be  hostile  to  the  agitation,  each  outrage  occurring  in 
Ireland  is  cabled  across  as  being  the  result  of  the 
teaching  of  the  agitators.  In  consequence  of  these 
opinions  obtaining  circulation  in  America  great  injury 
is  done  to  our  movement  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  generally.  The  friendly  American  Press,  who 
are  better  informed,  and  the  Catholic  men  generally, 
contradict  these  statements  from  London,  and  trace 
these  outrages  to  their  proper  origin.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  to  our  movement  that  the 
American  public  should  bo  convinced  that  neither  the 
land  agitators  nor  the  Land  League  lend  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  agrarian  outrages." 

We  also  have  another  account  in  Mr.  Davitt's  exami- 
nation. He  was  asked  :— "  On  your  return  to  Ireland 
were  you  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  some — possibly  not  very  many— ^but  some 
outrages  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  an  agrarian 
character  ? — I  learnt  that  before  coming  to  Ireland 
from  the  American  Press."  I  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  note  that  question  of>  my  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Russell.  Mr.  Davitt  returned  to  Ireland  on 
November  20,  1880,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell 
asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  "  that  there  had  been 
some — possibly  not  very  many— outrages."  Then  the 
examination  continues  :  — 

"  When  you  got  to  Ireland  what  steps  were  taken 
by  you,  or  iu  conjunction  with  you,  in  relation  to  it  ? 
— Mr.  Parnell  saw  me  in  Dublin  on  my  arrival,  and  I 
told  him  what  the  feeling  in  America  was  with  refer- 
ence to  these  outrages,  thai  the  American  Press,  with- 
out exception,  condemned  them  strongly,  and  called 
npon  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland  to  do 
their  best  to  put  them  down.  Mr.  Parnell,  who  had 
been  in  London,  I  think,  a  great  deal  previously, 
told  me  he  was  very  much  concerned  about  these  out- 
rages also,  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  I  should  draft 
a  circular  in  the  name  of  the  executive  of  the  Land 
League,  and  send  this  circular  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Land  League  throughout  the  country.  That  has 
already  been  read." 

Now, my  Lords,  we  haveMr.Pamell's  account.  Itisvery 
similar  to  Mr.  Davitt's,  but  we  may  as  well  read  it : — 

'"  You  were  prosecuted  in  respect  of  the  speeches 
which  you  had  been  delivering  in  the  previous  part  of 
the  autumn  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  in  the 
country  some  little  time.  He  had  been  in  the  office 
of  the  League,  and  he  told  me  he  had  received  very 
alarming  reports  of  the  increase  of  crime  from  the 
League  branches  and  from  other  persons  throughout 
the  country — that  this  crime,  apart  from  its  moral 
wrong,  would  damage  our  movement  eiionnoosly,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  said  that  we  must  take 
steps  to  do  what  we  could  to  check  it.  I  agreed  with 
him  in  his  opinion.  I  had  not  myself  been  previously 
aware  that  crime  had  increased.  This  was  the  first 
information  or  intimation  I  had  of  any  unusual 
increase  in  the  crime  of  the  country.  And  it  was 
arranged  that  a  circular  should  be  issued  amongst 
other  things  condenming  crime." 
In  answer  'to  another  question  Mr.>  Parnell  said  he 
saw    the  circular  before  it    was    issued.     Now,   my 


Lords,  that  was  the  information  which  Mr.  Parnell 
says  was  brought  to  his  knowledge  then  for  the  first 
time.  You  see  that  what  had  to  be  done  was  something 
to  check  this  crime,  outraging  the  public  opinion  oi 
America,  outraging,  thereftfre,  the  source  of  supply. 
Mb.  Parnell's  Silenoi;— His  "  EnaAGEMBNTS  at 
AN  End." 

And  now  we  have  to  ask  what  was  it  that  this  man  this 
"  uncrowned  King,"  Mr.  Famell,this  law-giver  of  un- 
written law — this  man  who  probably  had  an  almost 
unexampled  power  amongst  a  people  constitutionally 
governed — what  was  it  that  this  man  did  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  crime  ?  He  had  a  knowledge  then  of  the 
crime  that  was  existing— a  knowledge  gained  from 
the  branches  of  the  Land  League,  as  he  says — and  now 
we  have  to  ask  what  did  he  do  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
crime  ?  At  the  very  page  in  his  evidence  I  have  just 
referred  to  he  tells  us  what  he  did.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Davitt  agreed  at  the  forthcoming  meetings,  at  which 
he  had  engagements  to  attend — his  own  engagements 
being  fiaished  at  that  time — to  strongly  denounce  crime, 
and  do  all  he  could  to  show  the  people  the  injury  that 
was  being  done  to  the  cause  by  this  crime.  Mr. 
Davitt  denounced  jcrime,  but  what  did  Mr.  Parnell 
do  ?  His  answer  is  "  Nothing."  "Why  ?"  Because  of 
"  my  own  engagements  being  at  an  end."  My  Lords, 
with  him  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience.  We 
are  now  speaking  of  a  date  very  near  November  20,  and 
there  were  the  month  of  December  and  the  month  of 
January  before  him,  during  which  Mr.  Parnell  ceuld 
have  no  Parliamentary  claims  npon  him  ;  and  yet  all 
that  he,  Mr.  Parnell,  who  could  have  obtained  a  will- 
ing audience  in  any  town  or  village  in  Ireland,  has 
to  say  is  that  these  outrages,  which  were  not  a  politi- 
cal question,  but  which  represented  death  and  hurt 
to  the  Irish  people — that  these  outrages,  which  had 
come  with  the  Land  League,  which  came  into 
existence  after  his  organizers  had  been  at  their  work, 
were  not  to  be  checked  by  him  for  the  reason  only 
that  "his  engagements  were  at  an  end."  Can  it  be 
represented  that  that  is  the  position  that  should  be 
taken  up  by  a  man  with  such  a  responsibility  upon  him  as 
Mr.  Parnell  had  ?  Still,  that  is  his  excuse.  He  must 
have  known  that  if  he  had  spoken  his  words  would  have 
been  the  keynote  to  every  other  speaker  in  Ireland  ; 
yet  his  words  were  absent  and  his  voice  was  dnmb, 
because  he  had  no  other  engagements.  And  so  he 
went  his  fray,  whether  for  pleasure  or  what  not, 
leaving  thos6  men,those  agents  of  his,  at  their  work  and 
leaving  their  viotimsto their  fate.  He  stood  the  chance 
of  Mr.  Davitt's  words  effecting  that  object,  to  attain 
which  he  ought  himself  to  have  made  much  sacrifice. 

My  Lords,  I  will  take  Mr.  Davitt's  words,  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  were  the  only  words  spoken  to 
the  people  in  denunciation  of  crime.  I  have  told 
you  that  without  doubt  he  did,  if  not  denounce, 
deprecate  crime,  but  I  say  again  that  throughout 
every  speech  you  will  find  the  reason  for  the 
denunciation  of  crime  given— even  thronghont  the 
speeches    of    Mr.   Davitt— is   that    it   is   impolitic 
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to  commit  crime.  I  take  speech  after  speech 
qf  this  kiud  and  I  find  the  same  reason  given.  I  think 
we  only  have  four  or  five  of  these  speeches  put  in  evi- 
dence, though  he  delivered  many  more.  There  is  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Davitt,  I  think  the  first  speech  he  m4ds 
after  his  return  to  Ireland,  reported  on  November  22, 
probably  before  his  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell.  The 
report  reads  as  follows  ; — 

"  After  alluding  to  bis  recent  tour  in  America,  Mr. 
Davitt  said,— Nothing  tends  to  injure  our  cause  with 
the  American  people  so  much  as  the  occasional  acts 
of  violence  which  injustice  prompts  some  to  commit 
in  parts  of  the  country.  The  landlord 'organs  here  and 
in  England  take  care  to  colour  these  occurrences  so 
as  to  represent  them  as  directly  resulting  from  the 
agitation  and  teachings  of  the  Land  League.  (Cries 
of  '  *Tis  false.')  I  believe  from  my  own  intercourse 
with  representative  Americans  and  newspaper  men  in 
the  United  States  that  the  Irish  landlords  could  do 
nothing  better  to  create  sympathy  for  their  cause  and 
obtain  a  condemnation  of  ours  in  America  than  to 
shoot  a  half-dozen  of  their  number,  with  a  few  agents 
thrown  in  to  swell  the  horror,  and  then  charge  the 
deed  upon  the  Land  League  and  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland. ' ' 

The  next  speech  I  have  to  refer  to  was  delivered,  I 
think,  on  November  24,  but  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
date.  At  all  events  it  was  published  in  the  Weekly 
Freeman  of  November  27  : — 

"  The  spirit  in  which  this  assistance  has  already 
been  given  can  find  no  better  illustration  than  the 
act   of  the  Tipperary  lady  who  handed  me  200  dollars 

a  few   days  ago 

Then  he  proceeds  : — 

"  Neither  will  any  risk  of  unpopularity  or  adverse 
criticism  prevent  me  from  raising  my  voice  in  emphatic 
condemnation  of  any  and  every  act  which  may 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  landlords  against  the 
Land  League,  and  alienate  the  moral  support  of  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world." 

This  was  put  in,  in  Mr.  Davitt's  cross-examination. 
"  The  important  part  will  show  the  .denunciation," 
says  Sir  Charles  Russell.  What  is  denounced  there  ? 
Something  which  in  its  consequence  will  strengthen 
the  landlords,  but  not  that  which  in  itself 
is  guilt  in  the  person  committing  the  act. 
I  have  other  speeches,  my  Lords,  which  have  been 
read  to  your  Lordships  and  put  in  evidence.  There  is 
another  in  Mr.  Pamell's  examination,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  The  friendly  American  Press,  who  are  better  in- 
formed, and  the  Catholic  men  generally,  contradict 
these  statements  from  London,  and  trace  these  out- 
rages to  their  proper  origin.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  our  movement  that  the  Ame- 
rican public  should  be  convinced  that  neither  the  land 
agitators  nor  the  Land  League  lend  the  slightest  en- 
couragement to  agrarian  outrages." 

My  Lords,  I  have  other  speeches  of  the  same  character 
which,  I  say,  have  been  read.  There  is  one  in  which 
Mr.  Davitt  does  speak  more  .generously  in  his  con- 
demnation, but  it  must  have  been  a  late  speech,  as  it 
was  reported  on  February  12, 1881.  In  that  he  says  ; — 
"  If  your  patience  becomes  exhausted  by  Govern- 


ment brutality,  and  every  right,  privilege,  and  hope 
which  IS  your  God-given  inheritance  be  trampled 
upon  by  a  vindictive  power,  the  world  will  hold  Eng- 
land, and  not  you,  responsible  if  the  wolf-dog  of  Irish 
vengeance  bounds  over  the  Atlantic  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  power  from  which  it  is  now  held  back  by  the 
influence  of  the  League.  But  glorious  indeed  will 
be  oar  victory,  and  high  in  the  estimation  of  mankind 
will  our  grand  old  fatherland  stand,  if  we  can  so  curb 
our  passions  and  control  our  acts  in  this  struggle  for 
free  land  as  to  march  to  success  through  provocation 
and  danger  without  resorting  to  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge,  or  being  guilty  of  anything  which  would 
sully  the  character  of  a  brave  and  Christian  people." 
Certainly,  that  is  an  advance  upon  the  other  speeches, 
and  I  am  glad  to  take  notice  of  it.  There  was 
the  extent  to  which  this  condemnation  went. 
All  these  speeches,  my  Lords,  all  that  Mr.  Davitt 
wishes  to  rely  upon,  have  been  set  out,  and  I  have 
only  one  other  matter  to  refer  to  to  show  Mr.  Davitt's 
view  of  outrage  at  this  time.  We  have  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Davitt  contained  in  a  letter  from  him  to 
Mr.  Ferguson.-  In  that  letter  he  makes  this  state- 
ment :  — 

"  I  have  maintained  on  50  platforms  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  since  my  release  from  Portland 
that  to  outrage,  and  outrage  alone,  was  due  the  defeat 
and  partial  collapse  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  con- 
sequent escape  ot  landlordism— for  a  time— from  the 
demoralizing  antagonism  of  a  new  kind  of  organized 
opposition  that  would  have  soon  compelled  the  Irish 
landlords  to  surrender  to  the  people." 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  it  is  possible  to  urge  that  that 
might  have  meant  that  the  outrages  were  committed 
by  persons  hostile  to  the  League,  but  I  have  not  found 
that  Mr.  Davitt,  either  in  this  letter  or  elsewhere,  has 
set  up  the  theory  that  secret  societies  were  attack- 
ing the  League.  This  outrage,  I  contend,  that  Mr. 
Davitt  tried  to  check  was  outrage  either  within 
or  hand-in-hand  with  the  League,  and  that  was 
the  outrage  which,  as  Mr.  Davitt  bore  testi- 
mony in  1883,  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Land  League. 
And  why  ?  In  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  spoken 
ot  public  opinion  condemning  the  Land  League  in 
America,  in  the  same  way,  on  cool  reflection,  he  told 
his  correspondent  that  the  Land  League  was  defeated 
because  outrage  was  there. 

Notice  or  Crime— Harp.is,  O'Brien,  Eqan,  T.  P, 
O'Connor. 
There  is  one  other  person  who  bears  testimony  to  the 
events  of  this  period,  and  that  is  Mr.  Matthew  Harris. 
I  would  ask  your  Lordship  especially  to  note  his 
statements.    He  says  : — 

"  It  was  an  understood  thing  among  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  I  may  tell  you  in  relation  to  this — 
with  Egan,  myself,  and  Mr.  Davitt — that  at  the  time 
of  the  State  trials,  which  was  early  in  1881,  we  would 
pursue  a  more  moderate  policy.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet 
at  that  time  on  this  land  question,  giving  my  solution 
of  the  land  question." 

What  was  the  more  moderate  policy  which  is  hero 
referred  to?  Was  it  a  moderation  of  tie  definition  of  boy- 
cotting, was  it  a  moderation  of  the  ferocious  language 
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of  Mr.  Boyton  ?  At  any  rate,  those  who  had  the  power 
of  control,  as  I  admit  they  had — Mr.  Davitt,  Dgan,  and 
Mr.  Harris — were,  I  should  think,  on  account  of 
this  appalling  list  of  ontrages,  determining  to  efiect  a 
more  moderate  policy.  I  am  afraid  they  did  not  adopt  a 
more  moderate  policy.  There  were  reasons  why  they  did 
not.  This  is  shown  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  evidence. 
Mr.  O'Brien  had  been  in  the  Lough  Mask  district, and 
be  had  f ooad  the  young  men  in  a  terribly  alarming  and 
wild  state.  He  tells  us  that  about  October  or  Novem- 
ber in  1880  he  thought  it  right  to  communicate  what 
be  knew.  He  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  whether 
he  communicated  his  alarm  to  Mr.  Egan  : — 

"  Certainly  ;  I  remember  it  very  well,  in  Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor's  room.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Imperial  Hotel  at  the  time,  and  I  remem- 
ber we  had  a  very  long  conversation  when  I  told  him, 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  O'Connor  were  in  a  state  of 
terrible  alarm.  They  both  said  outrages  or  anything 
of  the  sort  would  be  utter  destruction  to  the  move- 
ment, and  they  both  said  they  should  take  every  op- 
portanity  they  possibly  could  of  speaking, if  there  was 
any  opportunity." 

Here  are  the  "  other  engagements  "  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
Do  we  find  any  speeches  in  which  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor and  Mr.  Kgan  denounced  outrages  as  the  result  of 
this  ?  They  were  told  of  these  outrages,  and  they  find 
the  remedy — namely,  that  they  should  make  speeches, 
but  they  did  not.  How  easily  this  "plague  might 
have-  been  stayed  "  if  they  had  chosen  !  Mr.  Parnell 
"  had  other  engagements,"  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  "  had  not  an  opportunity  "  of  saving  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-countrymen  !  But  their  "  en- 
gagements "  were  in  the  way,  and  so  there  was  a 
document  issued.  Now  I  have  to  call  your  most  serious 
attention  to  that  document. 

The  "  Denunciation  "  Cieculab— Impolitic 
OuTBAGKa  Alone  Named. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  was  the  real  remedy  at  this 
time — that  while  Mr.  Davitt  at  this  period  alone  was 
making  speeches  in  the  sense  that  I  have  mentioned' 
thiR  circular  was  sent  out,  it  has  been  said,  by  Mr. 
Parnell  to  every  Land  Leaguer. As  to  the  circulation  of 
this  document,  one  witness  said  that  he  read  it,  but  I 
find  no  trace  of  its  being  read  in  the  branches  or  to 
the  people  who  would  be  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
it.  It  may  have  gone  to  the  organizers  only.  It  was 
headed  ' '  Memorandum  of  instruction  to  organizers  and 
officers  of  branches,"  and  I  should  doubt  whether  it 
went  further.  I  am  sorry  to  trust  my  own  judgment, 
and  I  am  glad  that  it  devolves  upon  your  Lordships  to 
pronounce  upon  it,  but  I  submit  to  you  that  a  more 
wicked  document,  one  more  inciting  to  crime  than 
this  circular,  could  never  have  been  drawn  up  by  any 
one.  Mr.  Davitt  says  he  drafted  it,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  must  have  been  drawn  by  him  in  somewhat 
different  language ,  and  that  it  was  settled  by  some  one 
else.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  crime,  one  of 
which  has  never  been  found  to  be  effective  by  Irish  agi- 
tators, and  the  other  of  which  has  been  condemned, 
and  could  not  help  being  condemned,  by  every  class,  so 


far  as  I  know,  and  certainly  by  those  who  belonged  to 
the  Fenian  body.  The  first  description  of  crime  is  that 
of  threatening  letters.  Theyare  foolish  and  ineffective, 
rendering  the  false  impression  that  there  is  greater 
crime  than  there  really  is.  The  second  description 
of  crime  is  one  which  a  generous  race  must  hold  in 
abhorrence — that  of  maiming  cattle.  These  two  crimes 
are  useless,' and  worse  than  useless,  to  those  who  desire 
to  terrorize — useless  to  those  who  desire  that  the  move- 
ment in  which  they  are  engaged  shall  stand  well  in 
public  opinion.  This  circular,  so  far  as  Mr.  Parnell  is 
concerned,  is  the  only  step  he  took  to  stop  crime.  Let 
us  see  how  far  it  denounced  crime.  The  first  part  of  the 
circular  deals  with  matters  of  organization.  Then 
follows  this  : — 

"  Organizers  and  officers  of  the  League,  speaking  at 
public  meetings  or  writing  to  the  public  Press,  are 
expected  to  enunciate  the  Land  League  platform  of 
no  compromise  or  partnership  with  landlordism,  and 
to  repudiate  the  proposals  know.n  us  the  three  F's,  new 
being  advocated  by  landlord  organs,  in  hopes  of  saving 
a  doomed  system  from  destruction,  and  giving  fizity 
of  tenure  in  Ireland  to  most  of  those  evils  which  have 
already  depopulated  our  country,  pauperised  our 
people,  and  instigated  those  crimes  which  are  now 
being  charged  by  their  real  authors  upon  the  organiza- 
tion which  aims  at  their  prevention." 

I  shall  ask  leave  to  show  your  Lordships  by  sta- 
tistics that  at  this  time  of  JS^ovember  and  Decem- 
ber there  were  attacks  upon  persons,  arson,  night 
attacks  in  large  numbers  appearing  in  those  returns. 
The  circular  goes  on  :  — 

"  In  no  period  of  the  League's  existence  was  it  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  tenant  farmers  and 
labourers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  to  keep  a  firm  grip  upon  and  control  over 
their  passions  and  indignation  at  wrongs  perpetrated 
and  injustice  threatened  than  at  the  present  hour.  The 
evil  system  which  has  so  long  been  the  curse  of  their 
families  and  existence  is  now  gasping  out  its  crimi- 
nal life  in  face  "of  the  whole  world — dethroned,  dis- 
credited, and  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
stem  but  passionless  action  of  a  united  and  indignant 
people  through  the  means  of  a  bloodless  revolution.  To 
consummate  its  death  should  be  the  effort  of  every 
member  of  the  League.  To  have  the  civilized  world 
bend  back  its  thumbs  and  give  sanction  to  that  decree 
against  landlordism  should  be  the  aim  and  desire  of  ever; 
man  upon  whom  it  has  inflicted  injuries.  How  is  this 
to  be  effected  ?  To  show  the  world  that  the  just  use 
of  organized  strength  is  to  remedy  present  evils  and 
not  to  avenge  past  wrongs,  to  convince  our  enemies 
that  we  have  at  last  learned  how  to  evolve  out  of  our- 
selves, build  up,  and  control  a  power  which  can  be 
directed  by  judgment  and  reason  in  the  practical 
amelioration  of  our  wrongs  and  grievances,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  that  intoxication  of  pur- 
pose and  unsystematic  action  which  have  hitherto  pur- 
chased the  defeat  of  the  people's  cause.  To  effect  this 
object  demands  no  sacrifice  from  any  man  in  our 
ranks  but  that  of  temper  and  passion  ;  to  see  it 
triumuh  requires  no  action  but  such  as  the  League 
points  out  in  its  teachings,  and  unless — firm  and  deter- 
mined attitude  in  making  just  demands  without 
violence — to  enforce  what  intelligent,  legal,  and  reso- 
lute   combination   can   obtain.     Enunciation   of  just 
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principles  and  motives  to  convince  where  intimida- 
tioH  entails  a  conflict  with  law — arguments  and 
motives  based  upon  right  and  common  good,  when 
born  of  deep  and  honest  conviction,  will  be  found  a 
more  potent  agency  in  furthering  the  cause  of  free 
land,  and  helping  the  League  in  wiuniiig  it  for  the 
people, than  means  which  jar  upon  the  public  mind  and 
tend  to  alienate  the   sympathy  of  outside   observers." 

Kow  will  your  Lordships  note  what  comes  after- 
wards : — 

' '  Threatening  letters  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are 
stupidly  criminal  and  unjustifiable  ;  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that.no  member  of  our  organization  has  resorted 
to  such  a  method  of  making  just  demands  which 
invites  the  stigma  of  cowardice  and  clumsily  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  If  a  just  right  camiot 
fearlessly  be  demanded  by  a  victim  of  landlord  power 
when  a  powerful  organization  is  at  his  back  to  protect 
him  he  deserves  neither  a  concession  from  the  land- 
lord nor  assistance  from  the  League  in  obtaining  it. 

"  In  speaking  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  dumb 
animals  we  cannot  for  a  single  instant  believe  either 
the  numerous  reports  cf  these  monstrous  outrages 
which  the  landlord  organs  are  publishing,  or  that  a 
single  man  within  the  ranks  of  our  organization 
would  be  guilty  of  participating  in  the  few  cases 
which  we  are  sorry  to  say  have  been  authenticated. 
No  injustice  in  the  power  of  Irish  landlordism  to  per- 
petrate upon  our  people  could  justify  in  the  least 
degree  the  unfeeling  brutality  which  inflicts  injuries 
or  suffering  upon  harmless  and  defenceless  animals 
in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  committed  by  their  owners. 
While  dwelling  upon  this  painful  subject  we  would 
point  out  to  the  ofllcers  of  the  various  branches 
throughout  Ireland  the  advisability  of  informing  the 
executive  of  the  League  of  any  outrage  occurring  in 
the  locality,  in  order  that  reliable  information  may  be 
at  hand  to  correct  the  vicious  exaggeration  given  to 
insignificant  occurrences  by  the  landlord  organs. 
Agents  of  the  Associated  Press  througboat  the  country 
are  known  to  have  manufactured  outrages  near  their 
districts  in  order  to  turn  them  to  account  in  obtaining 
money  by  feeding  the  criminal  appetite  of  English 
readers  ;  and  it  is  well  to  remind  those  gentlemen 
that,  while  the  privileges  of  the  Press  entitle  them  to 
publishfactsandmakeanyjustorfair  comments  thereon, 
deliberate  concoction  of  outrages  will  be  looked  upon 
as  real  outrages  upon  the  character  and  name  of  the 
Irish  people.  A  fair  and  judicious  use  of  the  power  of 
combinatio"^  against  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
traitors  to  the  League,  or  instruments  of  unjust  evic- 
tion or  other  landlord  injustice,  will  work  the  re- 
quirements of  our  movement  in  the  present  crisis 
withont  any  resort  to  means  or  methods  which  would 
offer  a  pretext  for  foul  play  against  the  organization, 
or  estrange  the  moral  support  of  public  opinion  out- 
side of  Ireland  from  a  just  and  noble  cause." 

You  have  thus,  my  Lords,  an  instruction  to  these 
organizers  that  they  should  take  care  tliat  everything 
which  should  jar  upon  the  public  mind  and  alienate 
sympathizers  should  be  avoided.  Two  things  only  are 
mentioned  as  coming  in  that  category.  One  is  the 
threatening  letters,  which  I  have  pointed  out  were  re- 
garded as  useless  weapons,  and  then  these  attacks  upon 
Jumb  animals.  Not  one  word  is  said  about  the  commis- 
lion  of  other  crimes.  The  organizers  were  told  that 
Ihreatening  letters  were  "as  unnecessary  as  they  were 
itupidly  criminal  and  nn justifiable,"   and  that   out- 


rages on  dumb  animals  would  alienate  public  opinion  ; 
but  what  would  they  think  about  other  outrages  ? 
This  document  appears  to  have  been  drafted  by  soma 
one  who  did  not  wish  to  offend  either  wing  of  the 
army.  As  the  Cork  branch  had  been  told  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  lawlesi  acts,  that  it  was 
none  of  their  business  to  condemn  raids  for  arms, 
so  the  central  executive  may  have  thought  that 
the  branches  would  retort  upon  them  that  it  was 
none  of  their  business-  to  condemn  outrages.  When 
they  Were  told  threatening  letters  were  useless,  and 
that  outrages  on  dumb  animals  would  be  abhorrent  to 
any  man,  directly  there  had  been  any  interference 
with  these  steps,  which  enforced  the  decrees  of  the 
Land  League — which  were  the  action  of  the  police  of 
the  Land  League,  as  I  hope  to  show  you — then  there 
was  a  staying  of  this  band  in  the  writing  of  this 
circular.  So  this  authentic  document,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  declaration  against  crime  and  a  denunciation  of 
it,  is  perfectly  silent  in  respect  of  other  crimes  than 
threatening  letters  and  attacks  on  cattle.  What 
would  be  the  translation  placed  on  this  document  by 
the  organizers  ?  What  would  they  think  of  the  same 
anxiety  not  being  expressed  with  regard  to  the  other 
crimes  as  to  the  two  offences  selected  for  mention  ? 
What  was  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  who  issued 
the  circular  ?  If  the  intention  had  been  that  crime 
should  be  stopped,  one  would  have  thought  that  those 
who  drew  the  circular  would  have  exerted  themselves  a 
little  more  than  by  writing  in  this  worse  than  ambiguous 
language.  Who,  except  Mr.  Davitt,  did  go  forth  into 
the  country  and  try  to  stay  crime  ?  The  document  is 
dated  the  13th  Dec,  1880.  No  doubt,  for  some  reason 
that  is  not  probably  in  evidence  before  yon,  this 
maiming  of  cattle  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  every  one  (of  course,  naturally  they  would) 
seems  to  wish-  to  see  that  crime  at  an  end  ;  and  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  it  by  speakers.  One  example  of 
this  is  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Biggar  on  December  12, 
1880,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  Kow,  on  this  question  I  might  be  asked  in  what 
way  does '  the  League  propose — in  what  way  haa  the 
League  got  the  benefits  for  the  members  of  the  League 
in  the  districts  where  it  was  powerful  heretofore,  and 
how  docs  it  propose  to  act  for  the  time  to  come  ? 
Now,  there  are  some  things  the  League  never  did. 
The  League  never  recommended  outrages  of  any  sort. 
The  League  has  been  charged  with  recommending 
murder.  Well,  the  League  never  did  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  the  League  never  will,  I  believe.  It 
certainly  has  not  done  so  ap  to  the  present,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  it  never  will  recom- 
mend anything  of  the  sort." 

No  one  is  talking  of  the  League  recommending  murder ; 
what  was  said  was  that  it  did  not  stop  murder  when 
it  could.     Mr.  Biggar  proceeds  : — 

"  Well, then,  it  has  been  charged  with  another  thing,, 
with  recommending  the  maiming  of  cattle.  That  is  a 
thing  I  would  advise — ia  the  strongest  terms  I  could 
possibly  use — I  would  recommend  that  nothing  of 
that  sort    should    be    practised,  and    for   this  reason. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  a  frightfully  cruel  and  sinful  thing 
to  do  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  a  matter  that  is 
calculated  to  injure  your  cause  very  materially  and 
very  seriously  with  large  classes  of  the  English 
people  who  have  political  influence  with  regard  to  a 
eettlement  of  this  question." 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  draw  attention  to  these  words  : — 

"  Now,  these  are  things  that  should  be  avoided; 
that  is,  really  substantial  bond  fide  outrage  should  be 
avoided  by  all  means  and  by  all  the  influence  which 
you  and  the  League  can  use." 

No  other  things  are  mentioned  but  mordec  and  the 
maiming  of  cattle  : — 

"  But  there  are  other  things  which  the  League  can  do 
and  which  the  League  has  done,  and  in  which  I  hold  the 
League  is  thoroughly  justified  in  doing.  The  League, 
with  regard  to  the  lands  of  a  county,  Meath,  near  to 
where  we  are— the  League  is  perfectly  justified,  in 
my  opinion,  in  doing  what  they  did  in  Kells  the  other 
day,  that  is,  come  together  in  a  large  nnmber  and 
allow  the  persons  who  formerly  bid  for  grass  lands  to 
know  that  they,  the  large  crowd  which  collected  to- 
gether there,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  that 
the  land  of  Meath  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing  cattle." 

After  speaking  of  Griffith's  valuation  as  the  standard 
of  rent,  Mr.  Biggar  says  : — 

"  Now, when  you,  when  any  district  of  Ireland,  when 
the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  any  district  of  Ireland, 
has  combined  not  to  pay  more  than  they  consider  a 
reasonable  rent,  then  what  they  can  do  is  this,  they 
can  use  their  influence  with  all  their  neighbours  to 
urge  them  not  to  give  more  than  this  reasonable  and 
fair  rent,  and  if  any  of  these  neighbours  are  injudi- 
cious and  foolish  enough  to  break,  and  dishonest 
enough  in  fact,  to  break  through  the  compact  into 
which  they  have  themselves  entered,  then  it  is 
thoroughly  legitimate  and  proper  that  their  neigh- 
bours should  expostulate  with  them,  advise  them  to  be 
more  careful  for  the  time  to  come,  and  if  this  wicked 
person  is  impenitent  they  may  cease  to  bny  and  to  sell 
with  him  ;  they  may  say,  we  think  this  man  an 
enemy  of  society,  and  that  society  should  hold  no 
intercourse  with  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any 
sort,  and  thus  the  pressure  would  become  so  great 
that  this  dishonest  person  would  be  brought  to  see  a 
sense  of  his  wickedness  and  be  brought  to  join  with 
his  fellows  and  act  as  he  ought  to  do.  Then,  in  cases 
of  a  more  frightfully  wicked  nature,  oases  in  which 
a  man  has  broken  the  Tenth  Commandment  by  coveting 
his  neighbour's  land,  and  has  taken  land  over  another 
person's  head,  why,  then,  you  can  visit  him,  not 
threaten  him,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
should  reason  with  him,  advise  him  to  mend  his  waye, 
and  give  up  the  holding,  and  reinstate  the  person 
who  was  nnjustly  evicted  from  that  holding." 

Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  on  March  27,  1881,  says  :— 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  practice  of 
t3Jiants  sending  threatening  letters,  and  very  terrible 
pictures  are  drawn  for  as  in  the  landlord  Press  of 
these  threatening  letters.  You  read  that  on  a  big 
sheet  of  paper  the  landlord  receives  a  notice,  and  on 
the  top  of  this  paper  there  is  a  drawing  representing  a 
coffin  and  cross-bones  and  a  skull  ;  but  [  would  re- 
mind you  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  landlord's 
threatening  letter,  and  instead  of  being  written  it 
comes  printed  on  paper  in  the  shape  of  a  writ,  and 
instead  of  the  skull  yon  find  the  device  of  the  lioo 


and  unicorn  ;  and  I  say  that  this  means  of  striking 
terror  is  far  more  contemptible  than  the  means  adopted 
by  the  enraged  men  striving  in  spite  of  difficulties  to 
retain  possession  of  their  little  homes." 

Davitt's  Practice— Hegarty's  Appeal  Ignored. 
I  have  two  instances  which  I  wish  to  deal  with  to 
show  to  what  extent  the  denunciation  did  take  place 
and  was  intended  to  be  effective  when  the  interest 
of  supporting  the  Land  League  movement  would  be 
likely  to  be  affected.  I  must  recall  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  Mr.  Davitt  when  ^  very  prac- 
tical matter  was  brought  to  bis  attention,  and  see 
how  he  acted  upon  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  read 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Davitt  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, in  cbntrast  with  the  absence  of  the  speeches  of 
others,  and  I  made  Mr.  Davitt  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  speeches  to  the  full  e:?:tent  I  thought 
I  should  go.  I  am  afraid  that  as  the  objection 
to  crime  was  placed  on  the  grounds  of  policy, 
so  Mr.  Davitt — a  determined  man  as  he  undoubtedly 
is — was  anxious  to  secure  the  attainment  of  his 
object,  if  not  by  the  crime  that  would  affright  the 
public,  at  least  by  action  that  would  cause  intimi- 
dation. And  I  find  foundation  for  that  conclusion 
in  reading  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the 
boycotting  of  Mr.  Hegarty  at  this  very  time,  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  and  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  that 
time  also.  Mr.  Hegarty  was  a  person  residing  at  Mill- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  He  wasa  well-to-do  man 
as  a  trader.  He  was  a  man  who  apparently  stood  well 
with  his  neighbours  until  he  was  subjected  to  con- 
demnation by  the  sentence  of  the  Land  League.  And 
having  been  attracted,  as  seme  others  had  been,  by 
some  attributes  of  Mr.  Davitt's  character,  he  selec- 
ted him  as  the  person  to  whom  he  would  appeal,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davitt  on  the  26th  December, 
1880.  He  tells  his  tale,  and  the  case  that  he 
presents  to  Mr.  Davitt  is  that  he,  having  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  ha,ving  spent  every  penny  he  ever 
made,  he  says,  in  procuring  employment  for  the 
labourers  and  artisans  in  the  district,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  resolution  of  the  Land  League  that  he 
should  be  boycotted.  He  says  it  was  opposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Land  League.  The  chairmait  asked 
for  reasons,  but  the  reasons  were  not  given.  And  then 
he  has  to  tell  Mr.  Davitt  of  his  certain  fate,  and 
that  his  fate  is  ruination  to  him  if  interference  does 
not  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  central  body,  which 
Mr.  Davitt  at  that  time  certainly  was  a  most 
prominent  and  probably  the  most  active  person  in 
managing.  Well,  what  takes  place  ?  Mr.  Hegarty 
receives  m  reply.  Mr.  Davitt  must,  I  presume,  have 
treated  this  letter  as  a  letter  written  to  him  as  one 
of  the  executive  body,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Land  League,  and  it  is  admitted  that  Mr,  Hegarty 
gets  no  response.  Mr.  Davitt  says  he  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  Land  League,  and  net  to  Mr. 
Hegarty  ;  that  be  made  inquiries  of  the  president 
of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Davitt  knows  who 
that   gentleman  is,  he  knows  where  Ite  is.    I  have 
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tie»id  of  no  kind  of  appUc^tiqii  tp  obtain  that 
letter,  and  it  has  never  lieen  he^rd  of.  We  can  find 
no  trace  that  the  person  irho  shoald  have  received  it 
did  receive  it  ;  and  for  this  reason.  There  is  a  letter 
in  the  Jrnh  World  frpm  the  president  of  the  Mill- 
street  branch,  signed  by  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  branch,  denouncing  this  Mr.  Hegarty. 
It  is  dated  within  four  months  of  this  occurrence. 
And  this  is  the  Tray  in  which  the  president  writes  of 
Mr.  Hegarty  : — 

' '  Frorii  his  increasing  tyranny  and  intolerance,  his 
oppression  and  enmity  to'  the  Land  League,  he  has 
been  most  thoroughly  '  boycotted.'  He  has  also  been 
beaten  in  the  Poor  Law  Board.  He  instituted  Crown 
prosecutions  against  a  number  of  our  people  for  alleged 
boycotting,  and  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  our  best 
men  imprisoned  for  a  year.  The  evidence  was  very 
weak,  but  this  viper  has  so  much  influence  at  the 
Castle  (it  is  even  said  freely  that  be  has  a  yearly 
pension  since  1867)  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  he,  by  the  Judge's  charge,  chiefly  succeeded 
only  too  well.  On  Friday,  March'  25,  when  the  evil 
tidings  were  known  a  tremendous  crowd  attacked  his 
house. 

"  That  was  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the  pri- 
soners, who  are  men  of  good  families  here,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  their  present  circumstances  are  any- 
thing but  flourishing.  The  effect  of  taking  them  away 
at  present  is  simply  ruinous  to  their  wives'  and  large 
young  families,  if  the  generosity  of  their  countrymen 
at  home  and  abroad  does  not  come  at  once  to  their 
assistance.  From  the  start  of  the  Land  League  those 
two  men  have  been  foremost  in  the  good  work, sparing 
neither  time  nor  expense.  They  were  true  to  the 
backbone,  and  this  incurred  the  bate  of  Jeremiah 
Hegarty.  Their  relations  are  all  true  men.  No  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  in  defending  them." 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  know  that  the  president  was 
John  Borke.  He  has  not  been  called  as  a  witness  be- 
fore you  ;  the  letter  has  not  been  produced,  the  re- 
cipient of  it  says  he  never  received  it.  Did  Mr. 
Davitt  obtain  any  reply  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Davitt  was  understood  to  say  that  the  circuni- 
stances  occurred  in  1880. 

Sib  H.  Juvies. — I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Davitt 
says  there  was  any  reply.  I  have  not  treated  this  in 
the  narrow  spirit  of  ordinary  advocacy.  The  letter  is 
written  on  December  26.  I  do  not  understand  that  he 
says  his  memory  was  that  he  received  a  reply.  I  am 
not  supposing  that  Mr.  Davitt  docketed  his  letters 
and  kept  them  in  the  way  that  other  persons  would 
do.  I  do  not  understand  him  that  he  says  he  ever  got 
(he  explanation.  This  state  of  things  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  first  representative  of  the  Land 
League  ;  there  is  either  nothing  done,  or  if  something 
is  done  it  is  a  letter  which  is  written,  and  to  which 
there  is  no  reply,  and  which  cannot  have  influenced 
that  branch  of  the  Land  League, 

The  Pbesident. — This  letter  was  diJcussed  in  this 
inquiry,  and  I  find  I  have  said  yon  are  not  entitled  to 
give  the  substance  of  the  letter  he  wrote.  The  object 
is  to  know  the  u»me  so  that  the  person  may  be 
called. 

Sir  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  quite  agree. 


The  Pej;sidbkt.— It  appears  Mr.  Davitt  said  "  4* 
tbe  tjme  I  wrote  tq  the  president,"  but  he  does  not 
say  he  ever  recei'ved  an  answer.  He  says  he-  had  made 
inquiries  and  learnt  that  a  letter  from  him  was  re> 
calved  ;  that  is  tbe  substance  of  what  Mr.  Davitt 
said  then. 

Mr.  pavitt. — I  think,  my  Lords,  on  that  oocasieni 
Mr.  Hegarty  admitted  that  the  president  of  the 
League  denounced  it. 

SiE  H.  James. — He  opposed  the  boycotting  resolu' 
tion,  but  not  after  the  26th  when  the  letter  would 
come — I  think  not.  I  understand  that  M)r.  Borke  is  a 
living  person  who  is  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
League.  I  quite  admit  that  these  acts  have  not 
been  traced  to  the  extent  ef  affecting  Mr. 
Davitt  with  the  primary  liability  for  them  ;  but  there 
is  a  secondary  liability  affecting  him,  I  think,  in  the 
major  degree,  and  his  colleagues  in  a  minor  degree. 
He  tells  me  Mr.  Hegarty  told  him  of  this  boycotting, 
and  asked  interference.  My  view  is  that  there  was  very 
little  interference,  and  I  think  none.  What  takes 
place?  There  comes  violence  to  his  brother-in-law,  an 
attack  upon  labourers,  caretakers,  houses  wrecked.  In 
1886  he  is  shot  at,  in  1887  he  is  shot  at,  even  his 
relatives,  his  brother-in-law,  his  servants  and 
caretakers,  all  of  them  were  attacked,  and  between 
1885  and  1887  he  had  to  be  protected.  Then  we  find 
all  the  things  occurring  at  this  time  which  could  have 
been  checked  if  the  means,  the  proper  means,  had 
.been  taken.  And  thus  it  is  I  am  suggesting  reponsi- 
bility  for  these  acts,  this  sad  increase  of  crime  which 
we  shall  have  to  place  conspicuously  before  you. 
The  M.P.'s  Cibculae,  Feb.,  1881. 

I  have  only  now  to  remind  you,  before  I  go 
into  another  subject,  that  steps  are  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  afterwards  to  prevent  crime.  The 
fact  is,  if  you  recollect,  Mr.  Davitt  ceased  to 
be  in  power  on  February  3,  1881,  and  as  I  said, 
my  Lord,  bis  release  not  having  been  ordered 
until  the  10  th  of  May,  1882,  there  is  a  long 
interval  of  time  unaffected  by  Mr.  'Davitt's 
presence  or  influence,  and,  upon  his  ceasing 
to  take  this  active  part  in  affairs,  Mr.  Dillon 
was  appointed  to  succeed  hiin.  May  I  ask  your 
Lordships  whether  the  mantle — such  as  it  was,  it 
was  a  scant  garment,  I  am  afraid — did  fall,  even 
such  as  it  was,  upon  Mr.  Dillon?  Mr.  Davitt  used 
these  speeches  of  policy  to  denounce  crime.  What 
did  Mr.  Dillon  do  ?  I  am  afraid  while  we  can 
find  words  pregnant  with  physical  force  from  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  whilst  we  shall  have  to  point  to  a 
speech  here  and  there,  even  to  one  to  the  young  men, 
after  he  had  succeeded  Mr.  Davitt,  we  shall  search  in 
vain  for  speeches  of  the  character  of  those  of  his 
predecessor.  'X'ou  will  seek  in  vain  for  speeches 
asking  that  crime  should  be  discontinued,  even  on 
the  ground  of  policy,  and  there  was  a  cessation  of 
any  attempt  upon  authority  to  discourage  crime.  Then 
in  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  came  the  document  of  February 
19. 1881.  relied  unon  as  \>eins  a  proof  that  the  conspicu- 
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ons  leaders  of  the  movement  sought  to  stop  crime.  Itwas 
a  document  that  was  issued  b;  come  of  the  Irish  repre- 
tentatives  on  the  occasion  of  the  suspension  of  some 
of  them  by  the  order  of  the  Speaker.  That  was  a 
matter  which  would  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  Ireland,  and  would  suggest  to  some  people  that 
they  were  deprived  of  their  representation,  and  I 
daresay  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell's  movement 
were  very  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  precipitate 
outbreak,  that  the  active  wing  of  the  army  should  not 
take  1:he  false  step  of  breaking  out  into  acts  of  dis- 
order, I  cannot  suppose  that  that  suspension  of 
members  would  be  likely  to  cause  any  human  being  to 
go  and  commit  isolated  crime.  Yon  cannot  suppose 
that  because  Mr.  Famell  and  Mr.  Biggar  and  others 
had  been  suspended  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  moon- 
lighter would  go  and  burn  down  another  man's  honse, 
or  fire  into  another  man's  dwelling..  What  was  antici- 
pated was  that  there  would  be  a  riot  or  outburst  as  a 
protest.  And  this  document  is  wisely  issued,  I  have  no 
doubt.  It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar 
and  others.  After  mentioning  the  suspension  of 
members  come  these  words  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen, — We  adjure  you  in  the  midst 
of  these  trials  and  provocations  to  maintain  the  noble 
attitude  that  has  already  assisted  your  ultimate 
victory,  to  reject  every  temptation  to  conflict,  dis- 
order, and  crime,  and  not  to  be  terrorized  by  the 
brief  reign  of  despotism.  It  you  be  true  to  yourselves 
your  triumph  is  certain." 

That  was  put  forward  gravely  as  a  dennnciation  of  the 
crime  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Does  it  mean  that 
the  criminals,  who  all  this  time  in  February,  1881, 
were  piling  up  their  crimes,  had  preserved  a  noble 
attitude  ?  The  word  crime — although  there  used  I 
do  not  know  that  it  meant  high  treason— did  not 
refer  to  the  acts  of  the  moonlighter  who  com- 
mitted the  agrarian  crime  that  is  in  the  schedule 
before  your  Lordships.  That  crime  would  not  be 
moved  by  the  suspension  of  members  ;  no  addition 
to  these  columns  would  be  found  because  the  Speaker 
suggested  that  there  had  been  too  much  obstruction  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  might  have  moved  men  to 
array  themselves  against  an  act  which  interfered  with 
national  representation  ;  it  could  not  have  moved 
men  to  maim  cattle  or  injure  their  neighbour's  person 
or  dwelling.  As  far  as  I  know  this  forms  the  history 
of  the  denunciation  of  crime  at  the  end  of  1880  and 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  1881. 

VIII.— THE  LAND  WAR— THE  MACHINERZ 
OF  CRIME. 
I  come  now  to  another  question  which  is  full  of 
interest — namely,  "  How  came  these  crimes  to  be 
committed  and  who  committed  them?"  Sir  C. 
Kussell  propounded  the  theory  that  the  crime  was  not 
committed  by  members  of  the  Land  League,  not  by 
those  who  were  anxious  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  League,  but  by  the  enemies  of  the  organization. 
The  enemies  of  the  Land  League,   according  to  my 


learned  friend,  were  secret  societies  which  came  into 
existence  in  1879  and  1880  and  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  League.  As  Mr.  Famell  told  us  here,  they 
carried  out  the  objects  of  the  League,  but  remained 
its  enemies.  I  pursue  this  subject  with  some  interest, 
it  is  partly  historical,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
without  its  interest  ;  but  a  more  unfounded  theory 
could  scarcely  bo  pat  forward.  The  fact  was  that  my 
learned  friend  had  acquired  possession  of  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis's  book,  written  with  respect  to  the 
tithe  agitation  and  giving  a  retrospective  history  of 
secret  societies  in  Ireland.  From  this  boot  did  my 
learned  friend  get  his  views.  But  Sir  G.  Comewall 
Lewis  described  societies  that  existed  as  long  ago  as 
a  century  before  he  wrote.  He  gave  their  different 
names,  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  bat  he  spoke  of 
the  Whiteboys,  and  Eighters,  and  Hopeboys,  and  Steel- 
boys,  and  Peep  o'day  boys,  and  Thrashers.  He  also  made 
it  plain  that  these  societies  were  always  of  local  origin, 
and  I  note  that  they  always  have  distinctive  names  and 
a  local  habitation.  They  are  formed  for  the  redress  of 
local  grievances.  One  saw  the  last  of  them  in  the 
Bibbonmen  of  Westmeath,  and  we  have  heard  how  a 
high  ecclesiastic  appealed  to  the  Bibbonmen  to  dis- 
band, and  how  that  well-planted  body  ceaeed  to  exist. 
It  appears  from  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  men 
who  knew  Ireland  in  the  Land  League  days,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  testimony  of  men,  likeMr.  Davitt,who 
also  knew  Ireland,  that  secret  societies  of  the  kind 
which  I  have  referred  to  did  not  then  exist,  and  that 
my  learned  friend  thought  otherwise  was  due  to  an  over- 
study  of  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis's  book.  To  account 
for  what  did  exist  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  a  body  out  of  which  no  secret  society  sprang,  bat 
in  connexion  with  which  many  midnight  bands  were 
formed. 

The  "  I.R.B."— ASSASSHTATION  OF  "  Teaitors." 

We  have,  of  course,  to  deal  with  the  Fenians.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  a  secret  body,  bound  by  a  secret  oath, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  would  for  a  moment 
include  it  among  local  secret  societies,  for  it  was  a 
large  body  having  no  local  limits.  Now  a  word  or 
two  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  for  it  affects  many  points  in  this  case. 
We  have  to  bring  it  under  the  same  government  as 
the  Clan-na-Gael  in  America.  We  also  have  to 
establish  it  as  one  wing  of  the  army  of  which 
Mr.  Parnell  is  at  least  the  nominal  commander. 
What  is  this  Brotherhood  ?  At  first  the  members  of 
it  were  known  as  Fenians,  and  they  formed  a  body  of 
Nationalists  with  James  Stephens  at  their  head.  Prior 
to  1867  some  things  happened,  such  as  the  raid  on 
Chester  Castle,  which  were  but  foolish  outbreaks, 
having  no  chance  of  success.  After  1867  there  came 
a  lime  when  this  Fenian  body  was  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  great  inactivity  and  to  small  proportions.  It 
subsequently  acquired  the  came  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Brotherhood.  What  was  this  body  with  this  new 
name,  and  for  what  object*  did  it  exist  ?    That  it  was 
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a  treasoBable  combination  is  admitted.  I  take  it  that 
the  members  of  this  body  were  willing  to  confer  on 
certain  men,  who  formed  their  executive  council,  the 
power  of  committing  murders,  and  I  fear  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  authorization  there  were  aasassina- 
tioss,  although  the  fact  has  not  been  directly  proved 
in  this  case.  The  answer  to  the  question  whether 
this  power  exists  or  not  depends  partly  on  one  or  two 
documents  that  we  have  before  us,  and  partly  on  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Harris.  It  is  clear  that  in  1873  the 
constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was 
amended,  and  we  have  documents  showing  what  that 
constitution  was.  This  was  the  oath  it  laid  down  : — 
"  I  do  solenmly  swear  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
establish  the  national  independence  of  Ireland,  and 
that  I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  the 
Government  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  implicitly  obey 
the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
and  all  my  superior  officers,  and  that  I  will  preserve 
inviolable  the  secrets  of  the  organization," 
Of  course,  the  I.R.B.  as  a  whole  had  no  authority  to 
commit  murder .  That  power  was  given  £o  the  Supreme 
Council,  as  is  shown  by  Rule  15  of  the  document 
headed,  "  Amended  Constitution  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and 
Government  of  the  Irish  Republic  "  : — 

"  The  Supreme  Council  shall  have  power  to  award 
capital  punishment  only  in  cases  of  treason,  and  the 
crime  of  treason  is  hereby  defined  as  any  wilful  act  or 
'  word  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  I.R.B.  or  of 
the  Supreme  Council  calculated  to  betray  the  cause 
of  Irish  independence  and  subserve  the  Interest  of  the 
British  or  any  other  foreign  Government  in  Ireland,  to 
the  detriment  of  Irish  independence." 
It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this 
rule  confers  upon  certain  elected  officers  the  power  of 
determining  whether  a  member  of  the  body  has  dono 
anything  likely  to  be  injurious  to  it,  and  of  directing 
his  assassination  if  they  find  hixa  guilty  of  treachery. 
There  is  another  document  of  the  same  nature,  which 
does  not  contain  this  15th  rale.  It  was  found  iu  the 
house  of  John  Walsh,  at  Rochdale,  in  February,  1883. 
1  wish  to  point  out  that  it  Is  quite  natural  that  this 
document  should  not  contain  the  assassination  clause; 
it  is  not  a  document  dealing  with  the  Supreme  Council, 
and  does  not  affect  it. 

The  President. — I  observe  that  the  document  in 
which  the  clause  appears  is  called  "  The  Amended 
Constitution."  Both  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Harris  say 
that  there  was  no  such  clause  in  the  constitution  of 
the  body  when  they  joined  it. 

Sir  H.  JA.MES. — If  these  gentlemen  take  objection 
to  the  document  we  have  produced  and  challenge  its 
correctness,  why  have  they  not  produced  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  themselves  ? 

The  PeesidjsNT.— The  view  might  be  taken  that  the 
clause  was  only  introduced  after  Mr.  Davitt's  sever- 
ance from  the  body. 

Sir  H.  James.— Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Eiggar,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  O'Kolly  were  all  members 
of   the   Supreme   Council,     ft   is   strange    that    not 


one  of  these  gentlemen  can  produce  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  which  shall  bear  out  the 
view  which  they  wish  your  Lordships  to  tako. 
But,  my  Lords,  there  is  evidence  before  us  that 
such  was  the  course  of  proceeding  of  these  persons. 
There  are  two  witnesses  on  this  point — Mr.  M.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Pamell  himself.  Your  Lordships  will  recol- 
lect that  Mr.  Harris,  on  his  examination,  speaks  of 
the  opportunity  of  shootlne  a  man,  and  your  Lordship 
made  an  observation  upon  It.     Mr.  Harris  says  : — 

"  As  regards  that  constitution,  as  I  explained,  my 
memory  would  not  serve  me  now  with  reference  to 
the  various  clauses,  but  I  recognize  the  style  of 
the  document  ;  and  I  recognize  also  in  the  various 
clauses  a  practice  in  the  movement  with  reference  to 
the  clauses  which  impose  a  penalty  of  death.  The 
reason  I  doubt  that  soverymuch  is  this — it  is  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Fenian  organization. 
The  president  of  that  organization  was  Mr.  Kickham, 
and  there  was  an  opportunity  of  shooting  Nagle,  who 
was  the  most  important  informer  who  was  ever  con- 
nected with  any  Fenian  or  secret  organization  in  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  time   when  it   was  referred  to  them 

whether  Nagle  should  have  been  shot  or  not ' ' 

This  is, then,  the  Supreme  Council,  and  when  it  was  re- 
ferred to  them  they  decided  that  the  man  was  not  to 
be  shot.  My  Lord,  Mr.  Davitt,  who  is  generally  very 
accurate,  says  that  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  it  refers 
to  the  Supreme  Council,  but  a  president,  at  all  events, 
is  spoken  of.    The  evidence  goes  on  as  follows  : — 

"  He  decided  the  man  was  not  to  be  shot,  though 
his  compatriots  and  himself  were  at  the  mercy  of  this 
informer,  and  the  result  of  the  mercy  towards  him  was 
that  he  was  transported  for  20  years.  I  could  give  a 
similar  illustration  with  regard  to  myself,  but  I  da 
not  want  to  go  into  personal  matters  with  regard  to 
myself." 
Then  your  Lordship  says  ; — 

"  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  it  was  a   matter 
discussed   whether  this  man  should   or  should  not   be 
shot  ?" 
And  then  Mr.  Harris   explained  : — 

"  The  subordinates  of  the  organization  got  ac- 
quainted with  him.  They  said  if  they  wanted  to  see 
this  man  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  in  the  yard  he  used  to  take  exercise  in.  There 
was  no  discussion  about  it.  They  brought  the  Infor- 
mation to  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
head  of  the  organization  in  Dublin,  and  he  decided 
at  once  the  man  was  not  to  be  shot,  that  he  was 
to  be  allowed  to  live." 

The  "Pen"  Letter. 
I  do  not  understand  that  that  decision  was  come 
to  upon  any  broad  principle,  but  the  man  being 
allowed  to  live  was  simply  carrying  out  the  laws 
that  ought  to  regulate  their  conduct  ;  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  exercise  of  discretion  on  their 
part.  There  are  two  other  pieces  of  evidence.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  again  to  refer  to  a  document  to  which  I 
have  already  made  reference — I  mean  the  letter 
written  long  ago  by  Mr.  Davitt,  and  found  upon 
Forrester  ;  but  that  letter  certainly  shows,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  it  was  a  question  then  for  discussion  and 
contemplation  whether  a  man  should  be  assassinated  or 
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Hot.  For  the  purpose  of  what  I  am  going  tp  eay  I  will 
take  Mr.  Davitt's  account  of  the  matter.  He  has  told 
yoa  in  the  box  that  he  did  write  to  this  young  man 
telling  him  not  to  do  this  act  unless  he  received  Jem's 
and  Fitz's  consent.  And  Mr.  Davitt  thought  he  could 
prevent  the  consent  being  given,  and  therefore  pre- 
vent the  act.  But,  my  Lords,  it  that  consent 
had  been  given  the  assassination  was  to  take  place. 
This  is  a  Fenian  letter,  written  by  a  Fenian — not,  it 
may  be,  to  a  member  of  the  gupreme  Council,  but  to  a 
person  who  would  act  under  authority.  Who  Jem  and 
Fitz  are  we  know  not.  Mr.  Davitt  dogs  not  tell 
us.  They  may  be  members  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil ;  I  know  not  ;  bnt,  their  consent  having  to 
be  given,  if  that  consent  is  given  the  assassina- 
tion is  to  take  place.  And  so,  in  contemplation 
of  its  taking  place,  it  the  consent  'is  given,  even  the 
means  of  carrying  it  out  are  discussed  in  that  letter  ; 
it  is  to  be  done  with  one  weapon,  and  not  with 
another.  This  is  discnssed  in  the  coolest  way,  without 
any  feeling  in  any  way  of  horror  of  assassination  ;  all 
that  is  considered  is  the  value  of  the  life  pf  the  person 
who  is  to  do  the  act — "  We  cannot  lose  you."  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  try  to  look  at  this  letter  without  any  dark 
Bhadow  upon  it.  Here  is  a  discussion— first  as  to  the 
advisability  and  then  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  ont 
the  act  in  question.  I  do  not  say  what  Mr.  Davitt  says 
of  himself.  He  speaks  of  "  the  reason  why  I  wrote 
that  stnpidily  criminal  letter."  But  it  the  explanation 
of  that  letter  is  what  Mr.  Davitt  says  it  is,  in  what 
way  was  it  stupidly  criminal  ?  If  it  had  been  a  letter 
of  mercy  only  to  prevent  crime  in  any  event,  not 
advising  the  would-be  assassin  to  act  prudently,  it 
would  jiot  have  been  a  stupid  or  criminal  letter.  If  Mr. 
Davitt  has  any  justification  for  the  way  in  which  he 
has  used  these  words,  it  was  because  that  letter  was 
one  recognizing  that  within  this  Fenian  body  it  was 
probable  that  this  murder  might  take  place.  Then  it 
may  be  that  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Davitt  would  come' 
in,  and  that  he  was  placing  before  this  young  man 
views  of  prudence  in  his  action,  and  not,  I  fear,  the 
great  and  high  moral  standard  of  a  sacred  regard  for 
human  life. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  remains,  and  it  comes 
from  a  high  authority.  Mr.  Farnell  himself  of  course, 
in  the  young  years  of  his  life,  had  nothing  like  the 
more  stormy  period  of  Mr.  Davitt's  life.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  Fenian  body.  But  in  much 
later  life  he  must  have  associated  himself  with  many 
of  the  leaders  of  that  conspiracy  ;  a°d  be  must  have 
arrived  at  results,  perhaps  not  of  that  certaiu  charac- 
ter which  forms  legal  evidence,  but  results  that  pos- 
sibly might  be  as  certain  in  substance  as  anything  that 
might  be  subjected  tp  that  standard.  Speaking  of  this 
organizationf  he  is  asked  this  question  : — 

"  Did  you  know  by  reputation,  or  what  I  may  call 
general  reading,  how  the  Fenians  treated  traitors  ?" 
He  says: — 

"  Certainly.  I  have  always  understood  that  they  — 
"  Shot  them  ? — That  they  assassinated  traitors. 


"  That  is  to  say  a  traitor  to  the  Fenian  cause,  or  a 
traitor  to  the  cause.  It  was  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
Fenians.  You  understood  that  he  was  to  be  assassi- 
nated ? — I  have  always  understood  that  that  was  the 
only  assassination  they  countenanced — the  assassination 
of  members  of  their  own  body  who  betrayed  them. 

'*  The  assassination  pf  people  whom  they  described 
as  traitors  lio  their  cause  ? — Whom  they  believed  to 
be  traitors. 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  the  rules  ?— I  have  not." 
That  must  have  come  from  general  knowledge.  But  it 
comes  upon  high  authority,  and  at  least  this  observa- 
tion mnst  be  made — that  Mr.  Farnell,  acting  upon  hi? 
belief,  was  choosing  ^s  his  lieutenants,  for  almost 
every  important  office  under  bis  command,  as  men  to 
aid  him,  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  men  who  did  belpng 
to  this  body  which,  according  to  his  belief,  sanctioned 
assassination.  Need  I  recapitulate  their  names  ? 
There  was  Mr.  Davitt,  with  his  always  wider  and 
broader  mode  of  thought  in  these  matters  ;  Mr.  Fgau, 
Mr.  Brennan,  ]^r.  O'Kelly,  and  Mr.  Biggar  had  all 
been  on  the  Supreme  Council.  This  Fenian  body— it 
may  be  with  Ijroad  views  with  reference  to  physical 
force  as  the  fundamental  portion  of  its  creed — 
still  took  to  themselves  the  power  of  taking  away 
the  life  of  any  man  whom  they  believed  to  be  a  traitor 
to  their  body,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  without  form 
or  suggestion  of  trial,  without  the  observance  of 
that  first  rule  of  justice-^that  every  person  charged 
is  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

The  Prbsidient. — I  do  not  know  whether  it  makes 
much  diflterence  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  provision  for 
regular  trial. 

Pkgvisions  in  "  v.  C."  Constitution. 

SiE  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  was  speaking 
from  the  standard  of  Mr.  Famell's  belief.  Mr.  Famell 
must  have  thonght  that  these  men  acted  upon  what 
he  believed  to  be  their  principles,  and  so  believing  he 
was  willing  to  enter  into  association  with  them,  and 
be  guided  by  them.  On  this  point,  as  I  shall  have  to 
show  that  the  United  Brotherhood  in  America  comes 
under  the  same  government,  it  will  be  well  to  show 
what  their  views  are  as  to  the  assassination  pf  traitors. 
Their  rules  are  before  us.  They  are  of  the  year  1877. 
In  Article  7,  the  Executive  Body  is  empowered  to 
name  three  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  to  act 
on  a  Revolutionary  Directory  in  conjunction  with  three 
men  named  by  the  S.C.  of  the  I.B.B.  Then  in  Article 
23  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  Sec.  1.  The  following  offences  shall  be  cogniz- 
able by  this  organization  : — 

"  Violation  of  the  constitution  or  any  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

"  Disobedience  of  lawful  orders. 

"  Conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  the  wel< 
fare  of  the  organization. 

"  Malfeasance  in  office. 

"  Punishments  for  the  foregoing  oSenoes  shall  be 
either  : — 

"  Expulsion  ; 

"  Degradation  from  office  ; 

"  Suspension  from men^betahip  for  a  specified  period; 
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"  Bepilmand  ;  or 

"  Any  severer  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trial  committee." 

That  amounts  to  an  niilimited  power  of  punishment. 
Then,  further  on  you  will  find  in  the  documents  a 
circular  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Executive  Body 
bf  the  U.B.,  in  which  the  following  occurs  :^ 

"  As  some  fall,  others,  gathering  experience  from 
disaster,  will  fill  the  moving  ranks.  While  the  great 
work  moves  on  iii  publife  and  in  secret,  with  the 
irresistible  power  of  a  force  of  nature  to  a  triumphant 
•issue,  we  will  have  our  '  Bull  Euns,'  our  disasters, 
our  failures,  our  partial  failures,  like  every  nation 
engaged  in  like  struggles.  With  the  persistent  every- 
day energy  that  greets  disaster  with  a  smile  and  turns 
with  greater  detennination  from  every  failure,  we 
will  yet  snatch  victory  from  the  ashes  of  defeat.  You 
will  note  with  pleasure  that  the  informer  is  fore- 
doomed, and  that  no  man  can  betray  and  live.  No 
hole  too  dark,  no  comer  of  the  earth  too  obscure  or 
too  far,  to  hide  the  spy  and  the  informer  from  the 
avenging  arm  of  Irish  nationality." 
That  is  written  in  September,  1883  ;  yon  know  the 
date  of  the  murder  of  Carey  by  O'Donnell.  In  the 
same  document,  further  down,  we  find  these  words  : — 

"Several  brothers  have  written  to  inquire  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  men  who  give  informa- 
tion to  ontsiders  concerning  doings  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  how  to  treat  the  outsiders  who  get  and  use 
this  information.  If  men  who  profess  to  be  revolu- 
tionists do  not  know  how  to  act  in  such  cases  without 
writing  to  us,  we  are  frank  to  say  we  would  have  no 
faith  in  their  carrying  out  any  instructions  which 
might  be  given  thein.  In  countries  where  revolutions 
led  to  success  such  inquiries  were  never  made,  action 
was  always  taken." 
Then  again  we  have  these  words  : — 

"  By  a  solemn  decision  of  the  highest  authority  in 
England,  presided  over  by  her  Chief  Justice,  we  have 
compelled  her  to  recognize  a  new  epoch  in  the  art  of 
war.  Had  these  men  invaded  England  with  a  musket 
they  would  have  suffered  no  less." 

My  Lords,  as  I  have  finished  this  part  of  my  speech, 
may  I  mention  a  small  matter  in  connexion  with  the 
Irish  World  report  of  the  Cincinnati  speech  ?  I 
mentioned  the  other  day  that  it  was  actually  initialled 
by  the  person  who  reported  it.  I  have  sent  for  the 
report,  and  I  find  that  I  was  correct.  It  is  the  6th  of 
March,  1880.  The  report  was  initialled  "  J.  W.  F.," 
and  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Judge  Fitzgerald. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  five  minutes  past  4  o'clock 
until  Tuesday  mommg. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBES.  12. 
The  Special   Commission  held  their    122d    sitting 
to-day  in  No.   1  Probate  Court  of  the  Boyal  Courts 
of  Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
SlE    H.    James    resumed    his   reply.    He  said : — 
My  Lords,  there   are  some  fragments   of    evidence  to 
which  I  would  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'   attention 
relating  to  matters  which  we  have  already  discussed. 
In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  I.B.B.,  I  may  refer  you  to  the  words  of  Mr.  M. 


Harris,  where,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Can  you 
tell  me  about  the  time  it  was  amended  ?"  he  says,  "  It 
was  amended  in  the  year  1873."  There  is  another 
extract,  taken  from  the  evidence  of  Carey,  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  attention  with  reference  to  the  commission 
of  assassination  by  the  Fenians.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Now,  you  have  said  that  you  were  therefor  a  long 
time,  there  as  treasurer,  so  long  as  you  were  there  as 
a  purely  Fenian  organization  ;  what  state  were  the 
funds  in  ?— Always  ill  a  very  bad  state. 

"  And  during  the  time  that  you  were  there  as  the 
treasurer  of  a  purely  Fenian  organization,  what  body 
did  you  call  yourselves  ? — The  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood. 

"  Did  you  ever  try  any  person  by  court-martial  ?— 
Several. 

' '  Up  to  this  time — iii  1879  or  so — what  class  of  per- 
sons solely  used  you  to  try  by  court-martial  ? — In- 
formers only." 

Then,  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  an  extract  from 
the  Irishman  of  September  22,  1883  : — 

"  Money  will  not  be  wanting  for  O'Donnell's  de- 
fence. The  Irish  World  collection  alone  amounts  to 
$5,000.  If  the  defence  needed  $100,000  it  would  be 
subscribed  in  a  week  if  necessary.  In  all  parts  of  the 
warld  the  Irish  would  contribute  their  last  shilling  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mjin  who  comniitted  the  most 
popular  murder  since  Talbot  was  shot  in  Dublin." 
Then  on  March  25,  1882,  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Irish 
World  ;— 

"  A  Hint  for  English  Government  Spies. 

"  Bailey,  who  informed  the  Dublin  police  concern- 
ing deposits  of  arms  and  ammunition  concealed  in  the 
premises  of  the  Whelans,  of  Kevin-street,  Dublin, 
came  to  an  untimely — an  informer's — end  the  other 
night." 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  body 
and  of  the  Wsnnd  :— 

' '  The  man  has  been  recognized  as  Bernard  Bailey, 
a  bacon  carer,  who  gave  information  as  to  the  Fenian 
store  of  arms  seized  in  Kevin-streot  last  De'cember. 
Bailey  had  been  under  police  protection  until  about 
a  fortnight  ago.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children. 
No  arrests  have  been  made." 
In  Delaney's  evidence  we  have  the  following  ;— • 

"  In  other  words,  the  Fenians  were  a  body  who  went 
in  for  open  fighting  for  their  country,as  they  believed  ? 
—Open. 

"  They  were  not  an  assassination  society  ? — No, 
never  except  one  that  gave   information  against  them. 

' '  They  would  treat  traitors  to  their  own  body,  but  as 
regards  the  outside  world  they  were  not  an  assas- 
sination society  ? — No. 

"  Something  very  different  from  the  Invincibles  ?— 
Different  altogether." 

I  may  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at  the  passage  from 
Mr.  Parnell's  evidence,  in  which  he  says  that, as  far  as 
he  knew,  the  Fenians  as  a  body  were  not  persons  who 
would  commit  assassination.  That  is  the  point  which 
I  would  press  upon  your  Lordships.  I  will  also  ask 
your  attention  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Xavior  O'Brioa. 
Se  says  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  Were  you  on  the  Executive  Council  ?— I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

"  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the    Council,  that 
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is  not  a  secret,  in  the  Council  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood ? — I  decidedly  did,  as  active  a  part  as  I  possibly 
could. 

"  The  part  you  did  take  was  made  public;  we  know 
what  occurred.  You  were  taken  with  anna  in  your 
possession  ? — Yes. 

"  It  ffas  open  warfare? — Yes.  I  was  tried  for  high 
treason,  and  that  could  only  be  for  open  warfare,  I 
believe. 

"  Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  am  at  one  with"  you.  The 
Fenians  as  Fenians,  when  they  were  governed  by  the 
Executive  Council,  didnot  form  a  society  for  the  com- 
mission of  outrages? — Certainly  not." 

Mr.  John  O'Connor,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  the 
notions  of  the  Fenians  in  respect  to  Ireland  as  chivalric 
in  character. 

.  With  reference  to  the  streni»th  of  this  body,  we  find 
evidence  of  it  in  the  report  of  John  Devoy,  which  you 
vrill  recollect  reached  the  Convention  in  August,  1879. 
In  that  report  Devoy  puts  their  strength  in  1879  as 
probably  25,000 — that  is  to  say,  the  section  of  the 
Fenian  body  under  the  Supreme  Council, — and  he  hopes 
for  60,000.  Le  Caron,  speaking  of  the  date,  August, 
1881,  puts  the  numbers  of  the  I.E.B.,  or  Fenians,-  at 
39,000 — a  number  which  would  agree  with  the  estimate 
which  Devoy  makes  in  1879  coupled  with  his  hopes  of 
increase  to  50,000. 

There  is  one  passage  which  I  find  in  the  note  which 
I  wish  to  explain,  and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  remain 
as  it  stands.  When  reading  certain  passages  of  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  in  which  he  said, — "The League 
never  recommended  outrages  of  any  sort.  The  League 
has  been  charged  with  recommending  murder.  Well, 
the  League  never  did  anything  of  the  sort,  and  never 
will,  I  believe.  It  certainly  has  not  done  so  up  to  the 
present,  and  as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  it  never 
will  recommend  anything  of  the  sort," — I  used  the 
words,  "  No  one  is  talking  of  the  League  recommend- 
ing murder."  Those  words  I  wish  to  say  are  applicable 
only  to  this  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  and  do  not  apply 
to  the  full  area  of  this  case.  My  mind  was  dealing 
entirely  with  that  of  which  Mr.  Biggar  was  speaking 
and  with  that  alone. 

The  "  V.C.  "  KELATI0N3  WITH  THE  "I.Pv.B." 
I  now  proceed  to  deal  with  those  bodies  which  I 
brought  before  your  Lordships'  consideration  when 
endeavouring  to  point  out  what  were  the  secret  societies 
existing  in  Ireland  during  1879,  1880,  and  subsequent 
years.  I  had  been  dealing  with  the  I.E.B  ,  and  now 
I  desire  to  point  out  that  there  was,  in  the  United 
Brotherhood,  an  entirely  corresponding  body  in  Ame- 
rica. Referring  to  the  strength  of  that  body,  the 
committee  report  puts  it  in  November,  1877,  as 
10,923,  while  in  -1879  it  reached  11,539.  We  shall 
find  this  a  body  increasing  in  numbers.  In  another 
place  you  will  find  the  constitutiou  of  this  body 
proved.  It  was  an  amended  constitution  in  1877,  and 
the  objects  of  the  body  are  set  out  as  being  :— 

(1)  Total  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Ireland. 


(3)  To  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Ireland. 

(4)  A  declaration  of  non-interference  in  politics. 
(6)  To  act  in  concert  with  the  I.B.B.  in  Ireland  and 

Great  Britain, 

Then  occur  these  words,  "  and  assist  it  with  money, 
war  material,  and  men."  Then  on  the  next  page  we 
have  the  "  objects  "  stated  in  these  words  : — 

"  In  order  to  combine  the  whole  Irish  revolutionary 
movement  all  over  the  world  into  one  compact  federa- 
tion, acting  under  a  common  head,  so  that  it  may 
bo  capable  of  acting  with  vigour  and  decision  against 
the  power  of  England  by  securing  concert  of  action 
and  concentration  of  force  between  the  scattered  divi- 
sions of  the  Irish  race,  the  Executive  Body  is  em- 
powered to  name  three  members  of  the  U.B.  to  act  or(* 
a  Revolutionary  Directory  in  conjimction  with  three 
men  named  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  I.E.B.,  and 
one  by  the  executive  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand."  ^ 

Your  Lordships  will  see  a  point  of  junction,  first  in 
object,  and  secondly  in  government,  there  being  a 
united  body  acting  in  concert  together,  three  men 
being  appointed  by  the  U.B.,  or  Clan-na-Gael,  and 
three  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  I.R.B.  and  one 
by  the  execntive.  As  confirmatory  of  the  view  which  I 
present  to  you  we  have  the  following  in  Le  Caron's 
evidence  : — 

"  Were  the  members  of  the  I.E.B.  and  U.B.  con- 
nected in  any  way? — Yes,  they  were  one.  Question. — 
One  organization,  but  the  U.B.  was  the  name  in  America 
and  the  I.R.B.  the  name  in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  Question. 
— Were  the  members  interchangeable  ? — Yes,  by  a 
system  of  transfer." 

And  as  somewhat  confirmatory  of  this  evidence,  per- 
haps it  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Davitt  said  that 
when  visiting  America  by  virtue  of  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  I.E.B.,  he 
obtained  entrance — I  understood  as  a  matter  of  course 
— to  the  camp  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  to  enable 
him  thereby  to  affect  their  judgment.  Then,  as  showing 
the  unity  of  action,  we  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.B.,  in  which  the 
following  words  occur  : — 

"  The  envoy  from  the  Supreme  Council  having  re- 
ported to  us  that  our  brothers  have  established  a  special 
department  in  engineering,  chemicalsi  draughting, 
and  mining,  and  other  branches  of  the  higher  and 
technical  departments  of  warfare  suitable  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  inventions  of  the  age,  we  earnestly  re- 
commend the  like  course  to  the  U.B." 

Tub  "  Skirmishing  Ftjnd  " — Its  History. 
This  being  simply  introductory  matter  as  to  the 
foundation,  constitution,  and  intended  action  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  I  pass  away  from  it  for  this 
moment  without  tracing  its  action  in  the  years 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  I  now  would 
direct  your  Lordships'  attention  to  another  secret 
body.  I  shall  trace  the  foundation  of  that  body 
and  also  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded — I 
mean  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  You  will  find  evidence 
of  the  character  of  this  fund  given  by  Le  Caron.  I 
know  no  earlier  date  than  1875  to  which  I  can  attri- 
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bute  the  existence  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Le  Caron's 
eTidenoe  is  as  follows  : — 

"  From  1875  to  1877  what  was  the  work  of  this 
organl^tion  ? — Increasing  the  organization,  subscrib- 
ing money,  attending  meetinRs,  shiiiping  arms  to 
Ireland  through  the  accredited  agents  to  the  organiza- 
tion.    That  is  about  all, 

"  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  any  part  of  that 
work  ? — Personally  none,  at  that  period. 

"  You  only  knew  of  it  as  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion ?— Yes. 

"  Did  you  know  Eossa  ? — Yes. 

"  Personally  ?— Yes. 

"  Was  Rossa  a  member  of  the  V.O.  ? — He  was  at 
that  time. 

' '  At  what  time  ? — Until  the  year  1876,  when  he  was 
expelled  from  the  organization. 

"  Jofit  say  the  reason  why  he  was  expelled  ? — I 
should  like  to  correct  that  date. 

**  Yes,  what  correction  do  you  wish  to  make  ? — His 
expulsion  from  the  organization  did  not  occar  in  1876 
—it  occurred  in  the  year  1882. 

"  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  the  cause  of  his  expul- 
sion. I  will  come  to  that  in  order  of  date.  Was  there 
a  fund — I  am  speaking  of  what  you  biow  as  a  member 
of  the  organization — called  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — 
Yes." 

He  then  mentions,  as  tmstees  of  the  fund  in  1877, 
J.  J.  Breslin,  John  Devoy,  W.  B.  Carroll,  J.  Reynolds, 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  Austin  Ford  (who  was  a  nephew  of 
Patrick  Ford),  Luby,  and  T.  F.  Burke.  From  that 
extract  we  find  that  in  1877  tmstees  were  appointed. 

Now  we  have  to  see  what  were  the  objects  of  this 
Skirmishicg  Fund.  My  Lords,  we  have  good  evidence 
of  the  objects  of  this  combination.  We  have  a  state- 
ment taken  from  Mr.  Boyle  O'Reilly's  paper,  the 
Boston  Pilot.  It  is  an  account  of  proceedings  in  the 
American  C/Ourts,  copied  into  the  Nation,  It  says 
there  is  a, singular  litigation  in  respect  to  the  trans- 
fer to  Ireland  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Colonel 
O'Mahony.     It  proceeds  : — . 

"  An  application  was  made  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Chambers  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
parties  sued  from  placing  the  funds  in  their  hands 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  parties 
aeaiust  whom  the  suit  is  brought  are  Jeremiah 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  Thomas  C.  Luby,  Thomas  F.  Biurke, 
John  J.  Breslin,  John  Devoy,  W.  Carroll,  and  James 
Reynolds.  He  states  in  his  petition  for  the  injunc- 
tion that  since  March,  1876,  various  people  who  have 
a  desire  to  advance  liberty  in  Ireland  and  honour 
Irish  patriots  have  volnntalrily  given  to  J.  O'Donovan 
Rossa  over  $23,000,  known  as  the  Skirmishing  Fund, 
to  be  used  by  Rossa  at  his  sole  discretion  for  the 
advancement  of  liberty  in  Ireland  and  the  honouring 
of  Irish  patriots  and  to  keep  alive  and  in  active 
operation  the  party  which  favours  Irish  liberty." 
So,  my  Lords,  according  to  that  view  this  money, 
although  there  were  trustees,  was  very  much  under  the 
control  of  O'Donovan  Rossa.  Of  this  money  that  was 
in  the  hands  either  of  trustees  or  O'Donovan  Rossa 
we  see  from  the  evidence  that  $10,000  was  the  sum 
devoted  to  Devoy's  and  Milieu's  mission  to  Ireland 
in  December,  1878,  which  was  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  organizing  and  strengthening  the  Fenian 
body  for  the  purpose  of  open  warfare. 


We  now  come,  my  Lords,  to  the  time  when 
O'Donovan  Rossa  has  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  we  have 
this  account  from  a  source  from  which  authentic  infor- 
mation may  be  drawn— namely,  from  the  Irish  World, 
or,  as  I  would  rather  regard  it,  from  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford's  editorial  room.  You  will  Snd,  my  Lords,  an 
article  taken  from  the  Irish  World  of  August  28, 
1880  :— 

"  Five  years  ago  O'Donovan  Rossa,  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper,  made  known  to  the  Irish  people 
the  idea  of  skirmishing,  .  .  .  He  did  not  himself 
write  the  address  that  was  published,  Rossa  called 
for  $5,000.  The  first  notion  seemed  to  rise  no  higher 
than  the  rescue  of  a  few  Fenian  prisoners  then  held 
in  English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  '  knock  a 
feather  out  of  England's  cap.'  That  sort  of  theatrical 
work  did  not  satisfy  us.  Nor  did  it  commend  itself, 
to  some  others  either.  Rossa  then  said  he  was  willing 
to  bum  some  shipping  in  Liverpool.  *  Why  not  burn 
down  Loudon  and  the  principal  cities  of  England  ?' 
asked  one  of  the  two  whom  Rossa  in  the  beginning 
associated  with  him  in  the  movement.  Rossa  said  bo 
was  in  favour  of  anything.  The  question  of  loss  of 
life  was  raised.  '  Yes,'  said  he  who  had  put  forward 
the  idea,  '  yes, it  is  war,  and  in  all  wars  life  must  ba 
lost,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  loss  of  life  under  such 
circumstances  would  not  be  one-tenth  that  recorded 
in  the  least  of  the  smallest  battles  between  the  South 
and  North.'  Some  one  suggested  that  plenty  of  thieves 
and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do  this  job. 
Here  we  interposed,  '  Why  should  you  ask  others  to 
do  what  you  yourself  deem  wrong  ?  After  all,  would 
it  npt  be  yourself  that  would  be  committing  the  sin  ? 
Gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  go  into  this  thing  with  a 
good  conscience  you  ought  not  to  entertain  the  notion 
at  all.'" 
Then,  my  Lords,  the  article  proceeds  s — 

"  Our  Irish  skirmishers  would  be  well  dis- 
guised. They  would  enter  London  unknown  and 
unnoticed.  When  the  night  for  action  came — tho 
night  that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong — this  little 
band  would  deploy,  each  man  setting  about  his  own 
allotted  task,  and  no  man  save  the  captain  of  tho 
band  alone  knowing  what  any  other  man  was  to  do,' 
and  at  the  same  instant  '  strike  with  lightning  '  the 
enemy  of  their  land  and  race.  ...  In  two  hours 
from  the  word  of  command  London  would  be  in  flames 
shooting  up  to  the  heavens  in  60  different  places. 
Whilst  this  would  be  going  on  the  men  could  be  still, 
at  work." 

It  is  wearisome,  my  Lords,  to  read  these  direction! 
which  were  published  to  the  world  in  the  Irish  World 
newspaper,  and  published  by  men  who  were  willing  to 
act  in  the  year  18S0,  at  a  time  when  crime  was 
ravaging  Ireland. 

Mr.  Davitt.— In  that  very  article,  my  Lords,  the 
writer  at  the  end  of  the  article  declares  that  he  had 
long  ceased  to  advocate  such  proceedings. 

Sis  H.  James. — Yes,  no  doubt,  but  how  does  he  do 
so  ?     I  will  read  that  part  of  the  article  : — 

"  We  have  here  digressed  from  the  history  of  tha 
Skirmishing  Fund  for  an  obvious  reason.  Some  very 
sedate  and  very  sensible  men  are  apt  to  suppose  no 
one  but  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  fellow  would  ever 
identify   himself    with   skirmishing.      As     the   Irisf[ 
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World  lent  its  endorsement  to  the  idea,  and  as  the 
Irish  World  is  anxious  to  win  and  to  retain  the  good 
opinion  of  those  very  sedate  and  very  sensible  men,  it 
is  but  right  that  the  reasons  that  induced  us  to  do  so 
should  be  set  forth.  Our  reason  for  holding  aloof  from 
both  '  regulars  '  and  '  skirmishers  '  also  calls  for  ex- 
planation." 

So,  my  Lords,  we  have  it  that  the  Irish  World  was 
now  holding  aloof  from  both  regulars  and  skirmishers 
—that  is  to  say,  holding  aloof  for  a  time,  a  time 
which  policy  only  directed  ;  and  that  holding  aloof  re- 
quires explanation.  Then,  my  Lords,  to  show  how  that 
occurred,  the  history  of  the  fund  is  given  below  : — 

"  Mr.  P.  W.  Crowe,  of  Belleville,  now  of  Peoria, 
Illinois,  laid  the  visible  foundation  of  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  in  the  shape  of  $50,  which  he  forwarded  to 
the  editor  of  the  Irish  World,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  act  as  treasurer.  We  declined  to  act  as 
treasurer,  and  sent  the  money  back.  Some  weeks 
elapsed,  and  again  Mr.  Crowe  re-forwarded  on  the 
$50,  with  a  similar  request.  We  promptly  and  abso- 
lutely refused.  Thereupon  O' Donovan  Eossa  tem- 
porarily took  it  in  charge.  We  suggested  the  name 
of  James  J.  Clancy  as  treasurer.  He  was  accepted. 
Eossa  likewise  joined  to  him  Augustine  Ford  as 
trustee.  The  fund  was  opened  in  this  paper.  We  put 
down  $50  ourselves.  In  addition  to  that  we  expended 
from  our  own  pocket  upwards  of  §300  on  circulars, 
&c.,  in  its  behalf,  and  for  more  than  a  year  continued 
to  pay  into  the  fund  S5  a  week — giving,  in  all,  about 
§700  thereto.  'Transatlantic  '  sent  along  $100.  Eossa 
at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  He 
was  likewise  head  centre  of  the  Fenian  organization. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  these  two  societies  evidently 
were  afraid  that  Eossa  might  precipitate  matters  by 
blowing  up  the  British  Empire  before  they  had  got 
ready,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of  the  glory  ;  and 
they  begged  him  to  be  cautious.  Ha  was  cautious. 
For  a  whole  year  he  was  laying  his  plans,  profound 
and  deep,  and  then,  when  the  idea  was  fully 
developed,  he  came  into  this  office  with  a  man  and 
nnfolded  a  map  of  operations." 

Eossa  Ebpttdiated,  not  as:a  Dynamitee,  but  as  a 
"Blatant"   Dynamiter. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  1877  this  letter  was  sent  to 
O'Ddnovan  Eossa  : — 

"  Irish  World  Office,  March  14,  1877. 
"Mr.  J,  O 'Donovan  Eossa, 

"  Dear  Sir, — With  this  I  tender  into  your  bands  my 
resignation  as  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and 
beg  to  withdraw  my  name  from  your  executive  com- 
mittee. The  motive  that  induces  me  to  this  step  is 
twofold.  My  duties  on  the  Irish  World,  which  are 
onerous  and  multifarious,  demand  all  my  attention  f  o/ 
their  faithful  performance,  and  deny  me  that  time  and 
liberty  which  are  needful  to  an  officer  in  a  national 
organization.  Apart  from  this  I  have  thought  all 
along,  p.nd  I  still  think,  that  the  best  interests  of  this 
movement  would  be  better  subserved  by  leaving  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  with  its  centre  management,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  possess  more  activity  and  ex- 
perience in  national  affairs  than  I  lay  claim  to.  Such 
are  Thomas  Clarke  Luby, General  Bourke,  Dr.  Carroll, 
John  Breslin,  John  Devoy.  Other  names  will  suggest 
themselves  to  you.  All  these  gentlemen,  from  what  I 
know  of  them,  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  into  hames 
whenever  called  on.  The  initiatory  step  remains  with 


you.  Move  then  at  once,  and  reorganize,  with  iirdent 
prayers  night  and  morning  for  the  success  of  the  Irish 
cause." 

That  is  signed  by  Angnstine  Ford.  Then  the  article 
proceeds  : — 

"  The  suggestion  here  thrown  out  was  immediately 
acted  on,  and  the  gentlemen  named  became,  on  invi- 
tation, the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Soon 
an  address  from  them  was  published.  Therein  they 
changed  the  name  of  the  Fund  from  Skirmishing  to 
Irish  National.  They  proposed  also  to  enlarge  the 
original  scope  of  the  fund.  We  are  frank  to  say  we 
did  not  like  the  change  in  name.  To  us  it  indicated 
not  indeed  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  original 
idea,  but  the  adoption  of  a  Fabian  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity,  which  would  watch,   but    would   not    seek 

to    create   the    desired    opportunity The 

existence  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  between  Eossa  and 

his  confreres  began  to  ^ow   itself Finally 

they  declared  that  he  or  they  would  have  to  resign. 
He  resigned  on  condition  that  Augustine  Ford  would 
take  his  place  as  secretary." 

My  Lords,  so  far  that  is  Mr,  Ford's  account  of  the 
formation  of  that  fund,  and  now  I  have,  in  a  few 
words  only,  to  deal  with  this  man  O'Donovan  Eossa. 
I  deal  with  him,  my  Lords,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  him  on  one  side.  It  has  been  the  habit  of 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  the  members  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  and  with  those  connected  with  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  to  give  as  a  proof  that  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  dynamite,  that  they  objected  to  the 
policy  of  O'Donovan  Eossa.  That  is  no  proof  that 
they  had  any  objection  to  the  policy  of  dynamite. 
They  objected  to  O'Donovan  Eossa  because  he  was  a 
garrulous  man,  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence.  They 
could  not  intrust  their  fortunes  and  reputations  to  a 
man  who  would  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  trus- 
tees and  would  make  public  what  was  about  to  occur, 
and  therefore  they  had  to  get  rid  of  him.  They  claim 
that  because  they  objected  to  O'Donovan  Eossa  it 
must  be  taken  that  they  objected  to  dynamite.  That 
is  a  false  argument  and  a  false  assertion.  All  they 
did,  my  Lords,  was  to  get  rid  of  an  indiscreet 
dynamiter,  but  the  policy  of  dynamite  remained  in 
their  hands.  As  to  this,  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
the  account  of  O'Donovan  Eossa.  It  appears  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  an  account  given  by  O'Donovan  Eossa, 
in  the  year  1878,  to  a  correspondent  or  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Berald.  This  is  the 
account  he  gives  : — 

"He  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  present  leaders 
of  the  movement,  but  wants  to  see  '  some  work  done 
at  once.'  '  We  shall  all  be  dead  before  long,'  he 
said,  '  and  I  want  to  see  something  done  that  will 
hurt  England  before  we  go.  I  don't  believe  in 
keeping  alive  disimion,  but  I  want  to  see  those  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  do  soine  work.  I  want  to 
see  them  hurt  England  and  make  her  feel  that  Irish 
vengeance  is  something  to  be  feared.'  " 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  an  article  from  tin  American 
paper   reproduced   in   the   Nation  : — 

"  They  opposed  the  Skirmishing  Fund  when  it 
started,  and  when  it  grew  up,  in  spite  of  their  exer- 
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tions,  they  intrigued  themselves  into  Its  control.  How 
they  caught  me  here  was  :  they  asserted  they  were 
making  preparations  for  the  final  struggle  with  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  success  of  that  struggle  would  be 
perilled  by  my  bringing  on  a  premature  engagement. 
To  show  I  had  no  Intention  to  do  that  I  allowed  the 
Clan-na-Gael  Society  to  name  co-trustees,  and  they 
named  Messrs.  Carroll,  Bourke,  Devoy,  Eeynolds,  and 
Luby." 

Then,  my  Lords,come3  a  question  about  the  expenditure 
of  the  fund  on  t{ie  Land  League  : — 

"  I  have  made  charges  that  they  have  spent  skir- 
mishing money  on  Land  League  agitation. 

"  But  they  say  they  are  going  to  throw  up  the 
trusteeship.  How  would  that  bo?  That's  a  dodge.  If 
they  resign  the  trusteeship  it  will  be  only  to  trans- 
fer it  into  the  hands  of  those  Clan-na-Gael  men 
who  are  in  with  them.  It  will  be  only  changey  for 
chaugey — a  black  dog  for  a  white  monkey." 

We  have  an  opinion  on  O'Donovau  Kossa  expressed 
by  Mr.  Davitt  in  Jaly,  1880.  It  is  a  very  strong  view 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  Mr.  O'Donovan 
Bossa.  He  calls  him  "  a  blatant  ass."  This  is 
contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Harris  on 
July  10,  1880,  in  which  Mr.  Davitt  says  :— 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  John  O'Leary 
is  out  here.  He  came  from  Paris  to  upset  my 
Land  League  endeavours,  but  he  will  go  back 
a  wiser  though  a  sadder  man,  saving  the  few 
Eosthoons  who  are  following  that  'blatant  ass 
Kossa.  The  Nationalists  on  this  side  are  common- 
sense  men,  who  hold  your  views  and  mine  upon 
this  public  question.  O'Leary  failed  completely  to 
get  up  a  crusade  against  the  Land  League  iu  America. 
Kossa  is  now  trying  his  hand,  but  he  will  achieve 
more  success  on  your  side  than  upon  this.  He  is  a 
cowardly,  low  ruflBan,  who  has  not  the  courage  to 
resent  the  insult  I  offered  him  in  yesterday's  Herald, 
by  stating  my  belief  that  he  had  not  sufficient  courage 
to  set  fire  to  a  British  haystack." 

But  I  ought  to  read  this  to  Mr.  Davitt,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
wrote  it  : — "  Do  your  utmost  to  keep  the  people 
within  bounds.  One  false  or  hasty  step  will  crush  the 
movement." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  from  this  that  at  that  time 
Kossa  had  quarrelled  with  those  engaged  in  the  land 
movement,  and  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Mr. 
Davitt.  The  time  when  O'Donovan  Kossa  ceased  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  this  dynamite  movement, 
your  Lordships  will  find,  has  been  fixed  by  Le  Caron 
as  shortly  after  the  Wilkesbarre  Convention.  His 
evidence  on  this  point  was  : — 

"  When  did  O'Donovan  Eossa,  according  to  your 
opinion,  cease  to  be  any  important  factor  in  this 
wretched  movement  ? — He  commenced  to  be  a  bone 
of  contention  immediately  following  the  Wilkesbarre 
Convention  of  1879. 

"  What  date  in  1879  was  the  Wilkesbarre  Conven- 
tion ?— I  think  it  was  in  June. 

"  And  after  that  his  power  waned  away  ?— It  did  in 
that  organization." 

There  is  also  another  report,  my  Lords,  in  which  these 
words  occur  : — 

"  A  constant  source  of  doubt  and  disturbance  was 
the  existence  in  America,    under  the   leadership  of 


O'Donovan  Kossa,  of  a  remnant  of  the  F.B.,  which, 
from  its  constant  mention  in  the  Pross,  was  supposed 
to  be  the  most  influential  body  of  Irish  Nationalists  in 
America.  This  organization  had  some  time  ago  publicly 
proclaimed  Mr.  S.  the  head  of  the  whole  National 
movement,  ignoring  the  right  of  the  men  at  home  to 
choose  their  own  leaders  at  a  time  when  the  council 
of  the  P,B.  had  lost  all  communication  with  the 
organized  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  and  when  most  of 
the  members  of  that  connoil,  being  members  of  the 
V.C,  were  fully  aware  of  the  understanding  between 
the  V.C.  and  the  S.C.  of  the  I.K.B.  The  funds  of 
the  F.B.  were  sent  to  Mr.  S.,  who,  thus  encouraged, 
proceeded  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  S.C.  and 
endeavour  to  gain  over  the  rank  and  file  to  his  own 
personal  and  irresponsible  leadership.  Although  waited 
upon  by  the  secretary  of  the  S.C.  and  oifered  a  seat 
on  that  body,  he  refused  all  connexion  with  it,  and 
regarded  the  oiler  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  S.C.  With  the  money  supplied  by  the  F.B.  and 
a  little  raised  among  a  few  lingering  personal 
followers  in  Ireland  and  England  he  was  enabled  to 
send  an  agent  to  many  of  the  circles  in  Ireland,  who 
in  the  most  positive  manner  assured  the  men  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  V.C.  were  in  favour  of  re- 
storing him  to  power,  and  that  he  had  already  gained 
over  the  bulk  of  the  men  in  every  other  part  of  Ire- 
land. The  members  of  the  S.C.  were  strongly  con- 
vinced that  but  for  the  public  connexion  of 
O'Donovan  Kossa  with  the  F.B.,  his  repeated  public 
statements  implying  that  the  V.C.  was  '  doing  nothing 
for  Ireland, ''and  constant  innuendos  in  his  published 
correspondence  against  the  V.C,  Mr.  S.  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  the  slightest  progress." 

Mr.  S.  it  is  here,  that  is  Mr.  Stephens.  There  is 
also  a  report  from  the  executive  body  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  in  September,  1881,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a 
rftport  made  by  Le  Caron  to  his  camp  at  Braid  wood, 
after  attending  the  convention  in  August,  1881.  That 
states  ;  — 

"  In  connexion  with  Eossa,  Crowe,  and  others  of 
the  same  ilk,  I  would  say  that,  while  I  believe  they 
or  some  of  them  may  be  honest  in  believing  that  the 
cause  they  are  pursuing  is  for  the  benefit  of  and 
likely  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  our  native 
land,  I  have  no  faith  in  a  jjarty  of  men  who  have 
during  the  past  two  years  asked  and  received  of  the 
American  people  assistance  to  prevent  their  suffering 
countrymen  from  starving  and  sinking  into  paupers' 
graves,  and  who  now  threaten  the  lives  of  these 
same  generous  people  because  they  happen  to  be  upon 
vessels  that  perchance  may  be  floating  under  the 
British  Sag.  A  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly 
believe  in,  but  one  of  the  kind  suggested  by  these 
men  I  believe  would  only  result  in  retaliatory 
measures  that  would  bring  about  a  war  of  races,  and 
would  result  in  the  slaughter  of  our  people  in  Ireland 
and  England." 

There,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  key  to  the  difEerencs 
that  existed  between  O'Donovan  Kossa  and  the  Clan- 
na-Uafll.  According  to  the  Irish  World,  O'Donovan 
Eossa  was  ready  for  anything.  This  man,  whom  one 
can  scarcely  designate  as  a  man,  was  willing  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  the  extent  of  blowing  up  and 
destroying  any  vessel  sailing  under  the  English  flae, 
even  if  there  were  American  people  on  board.  These 
are  the  persons  who  are  described  in  these    and   other 
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documents  as  the  generous  people  who  had  aided  Ire- 
land in  distress,  and  it  is  no  wander,  m;  Lords,  that 
even  among  the  dynamiters  there  were  men  who 
would  pause  before  they  would  carry  on,  under  the 
name  of  war,  proceedings  to  take  by  murderous 
means  the  lives  of  American  people  simply  be- 
cause they  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  were  supporting  dynamite, 
and  it  was  policy  again  that  lessened  the  intensity  of 
their  action.  They  were  afraid  of  an  outbreak 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  What  would  be 
said  of  men  who,  for  the  sake  of  what  they  term  a 
war,  would  destroy  the  passengers  in  an  English  boat 
who  had  done  them  no  wrong — persons  against  whom  no 
cause  of  complaint  could  exist  ?  So  the  dynamiters, 
who  were  willing  to  destroy  everything  that  was 
English— English  life  and  English  property,  pro- 
tested against  the  conduct  and  policy  of  a  man 
who  would  go  so  far  as  to  take  the  lives  of  Americans 
— a  people  who  had  so  generously  supported  him. 
Inhere,  my  Lords,  is  the  difference,  and  the  whole 
diiference,  between  the  policy  of  Bossa  and  the  policy 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  men — as  I  will  show  you, 
the  associates,  I  fear  I  must  say  the  paymasters, 
of  the  respondents  who  are  before  you.  That  was 
the  only  difference  existing  between  these  two 
degrees  of  dynamiters.  And  now,  my  Lords,  you 
see  how  easy  it  is  for  those  who  declare  that  they 
have  never  associated  with  dynamiters,  that  they  have 
no  sympathy  with  them,  to  point  to  their  objections  to 
the  extreme  policy  of  O'Donovan  Bossa,  and  to  say 
that  because  they  protested,  if  not  on  the  ground  of 
humanity,  on  the  ground  of  policy,  against  the  policy 
of  Bossa  and  his  associates,  who  were  ready  for  any- 
thing, they  therefore  protested  against  dynamite.  But, 
as  you  will  find,  these  Clan-na-Gael  men,  against 
whom  they  have  never  protested,  have  ever  been  the 
supporters  of  this  dynamite  policy,  and  have  been 
carrying  it  on  themselves,  until  at  length  a  new  poli- 
tical combination  rendered  it  advisable  that  they 
should  desist  from  the  policy  they  had  taken  up. 

In  support  of  much  that  I  have  been  saying  I  will 
refer  to  Mr.  Davitt's  own  explanation  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  official  notes,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  ia 
necessary  that  I  should  read  the  whole  of  that  ex- 
planation in  'detail.  It  certainly,  to  a  great  extent, 
supports  everything  that  I  have  now  been  ad- 
dressing to  you.  Mr.  Davitt,  speaking  of  O'Dono- 
van Bossa,  says  : — 

"  In  1876  O'Donovan  Bossa,  disgusted  at  what  he 
considered  the  degeneracy  of  the  Fenian  movement, 
its  weakness  and  inactivity,  started  what  is  known  as 
the  '  Skirmishing  Fund  '  in  the  columns  of  the  Irish 
World.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
was  to  attack  England  at  any  vulnerable  point,  and  to 
keep  up  against  her  power  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  a 
constant  system  of  annoyance  and  attack.  In  fact,  the 
policy  thus  put  forward  might  have  possibly  been 
inspired  by  The  Times'  leader  of  1860.  The  fund  to 
sustain  this  policy  reached  some  $80,000,  but  in  1878, 
I  think,  and  before  half  of  this  sum  had  been  contri- 
buted through  the  Irish  World,  the  control  of  the  fund 


and  of  whatever  movement  was  behind  it — I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  organized  movement  or  society 
behind  Bossa  at  the  time — Bossa  was  superseded  liy  a 
board  of  trustees  whose  names  have  been  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  thenameof  the  fund  changed  to '  The  National 
Fund.'  I  will  deal  by-and-by  with  what  is  imputed  to 
my  accidental  connexion  with  this  fund.  But  here, 
my  Lords,  it  is  well  to  ask,  Who  was  O'Donovan 
Bossa  ?" 

Then  Mr.  Davitt  describes  O'Donovan  Bossa's  prison 
sufferings,  and  ascribes,  I  presume,  his  hatred  of 
England  to  what  he  had  undergone.  '  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that,however  O'Donovan  Bossa  was  con- 
verted into  what  he  is,  we  have  to  treat  him  as  we 
find  him  now  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  for  years  he 
has  been  regarded  as  the  mere  talking  figure-head  of 
the  dynamite  policy, and  not  as  the  real  actor  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  Mr.  Parnell  gives  his  view  also  of  O'Dono- 
van Bossa.     He  says  : — 

"  I  never  attached  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
proceedings  of  O'Donovan  Bossa  in  America. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  attaching  importance.  You 
have  sworn  three  moments  ago,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  when 
you  made  that  speech  you  did  not  repudiate  dynamite, 
because  you  did  not  believe  there  was  any  dynamite 
policy  in  existence  ? — Quite  so  ;   yes. 

"  In  existence — it  does  not  matter  who  ? — Yes  ;  I 
considered  that  O'Donovan  Bossa  (and  I  believe  so 
still)  was  only  talking  about  dynamite  in  order  to 
make  collections  of  money,  and  that  he  never  origi- 
nated any  dynamite  policy  at  all. 

' '  You  think  the  real  dynamite  did  not  come  from 
O'Donovan  Bossa  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  it,  practi- 
cally speaking,  came  from  him." 

In  Mr.  Parnell's  view,  therefore,  O'Donovan  Bossa 
may  he  put  aside  altogether  as  an  actor  in  carrying 
out  a  dynamite  policy,  and  we  find  Mr.  Davitt  de- 
scribing him  as  a  man  who  could  not  be  trusted  to 
carry  out  any  policy  of  a  confederacy  which  required 
that  its  actions  should  be  kept  secret.  But,  neverthe- 
less, we  shall  find  that  the  dynamite  policy  was  being 
carried  out  especially  in  1883,  1884,  arid  1885  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  0  Donovan  Bossa  who 
moved  those  dynamiters.  We  shall  find  disclosed  to 
your  Lordships,  I  think,  who  did ;  but  it  was  not 
O'Donovan  Bossa.  He  must  be  put  on  one  side.  And 
now,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  all  this  work  of  a 
safety  valve  in  attacking  O'Donovan  Bossa,  and  saying 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  is  as  nothing.  We 
ought  to  look  for  attacks  upon  the  real  dynamiters, 
we  ought  to  look  for  attacks  on  the  men  who  sup- 
ported the  policy  and  who  carried  it  out,  and  this 
shadow  of  a  man  in  connexion  with  dynamite  may  from 
1880  be  put  entirely  aside. 

CHAhACTBR  AND  WKITINGS  OF  PATRICK  FORD. 
There  is  one  other  man  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  who 
is  a  person  of  very  different  mould  and  character — I 
mean  Patrick  Ford.  The  importance  of  this  man's 
conduct  is  not  represented  by  the  prominence  he  gives 
to  himself.  As  it  is  often  seen  in  a  melodrama  that 
the  evil  genius  of  the  piece  keeps  himself  within  the 
shadow  or  in  the  background,  so  this  man  Patrick 
Ford  thought  it  right  as  a  matter  of  policy — perhaps 
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for  the  sake  o£  his  own  safety — to  keep  himself  in  his 
editorial  room.  But  for  much  of  'what  has  happened  in 
carrying  out  what  my  leajned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Kussell  justly  termed  thisdastardly  and  inhuman  policy, 
Mr.  Patrick  Ford  is  answerable,  and  directly  answer- 
able, too.  Your  Lordships  will  have  noted  his  own 
account.  The  policy  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was 
suggested  in  the  Irish  World,  and,  apparently,  with 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  Mr.  Augustine  Ford 
was  appointed  one  of  its  trustees  to  act  jointly  with 
O'Donovan  Bossa  in  carrying  out  its  objects.  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford's  own  work  was  to  collect  for  the  fund, 
and  he  continued  to  do  that  work  until  the  New  De- 
parture arose,  when  the  active  service  of  the  fund  was 
suspended,  according  to  his  own  statement  in  1879, 
or,  certainly,  as  early  as  1S80.  That  was  done, 
as  he  told  the  world,  against  his  real  wish,  and  while 
his  feeling  ic  favour  of  dynamite  was  still  as  strong 
as  ever.  He  wished  O'Donovan  Rossa  to  be  got  rid 
of.  Augustine  Ford  desired  that  more  active  persons 
than  himself  should  Le  engaged  in  carrying  out  this 
policy,  which,  if  not  represented  by  the  actual 
word  "dynamite,"  yet  is  represented  by  the  equi- 
valent of  striking  blows  and  inflicting  wounds  upon 
Great  Britain  whenever  and  wherever  they  could  bo 
dealt  or  inflicted.  I  gather  and  submit  to  you  that 
whilst  there  may  have  been  dissent  from  a  policy 
of  dynamite  that  would  thock  humanity  and  would 
cause  the  civilized  world  to  thudder  by  the  lives 
of  American  passengers  being  taken,  there  was  in 
the  breast  of  Patrick  Ford  the  idea  that  there  was  to 
be  a  mere'  suspension,  and  no  more,  of  the  action  of 
the  leaders  in  carrying  out  a  policy  of  dynamite. 
lie  did  not  put  that  policy  on  one  side  altogether  ;  the 
policy  was  to  be  in  a  mauuer  damped  down,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  use  whenever  occasion  mijiht  arise,  and,  as 
your  Lordships  will  see,  and  I  think  1  may  say  it  will 
be  sadly  seen,  it  was  openly  advocated  as  a  wise  and 
just  policy  to  pursue  whenever  it  was  politic  so  to  do. 
It  was  stated  in  the  ' '  call ' '  published  by  Patrick  Ford 
and  O'Donovan  Bossa  that  the  object  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  when  it  was  first  raised. was  that  it  should  be  used 
for  skirmishing  purposes — "  to  strike  at  the  enemy 
when  and  where  the  opportunity  presented  itself." 

These  are  the  parents  of  the  Skirmishing  Fun'd— 
Patrick  Ford  and  O'Donovan  Bossa. 

My  Lords,  I  call  in  aid  the  document  which  I  have 
just  read,  which  appeared  in  the  Irish  World  of  the 
28th  of  August,  1880,  in  relation  to  the  Skirmishing 
Fund,  as  applying  personally  to  Patrick  Ford. 

But  I  come  now  to  a  further  proof-^proceeding  in 
ppint  of  time  in  our  history.  On  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  an  editorial  letter  appeared  in  the  Irish 
World  which  was  signed  by  Patrick  Ford.  May  I  re- 
mind your  Lordships  that  in  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber,l,882, Patrick  Ford  had  been  opposed  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary views  of  Mr.Parnell,  and  that  this  article  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's  paper  at  the  end  of  1883  ? 
That  article  contained  the  foUowing'passages  : — 

"  Next  week  there   will  be  opened  in  the  columns 


of  the  Irish  World  an  Emergency  Fund.  The  object 
of  this  fund  will  be  to  aid  the  active  forces  on  thB 
other  side  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  enemy. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details.  I  can  only 
say  in  a  general  way  what  I  believe  in  myself.  I 
believe  in  making  reprisals.  '  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  I  believe  that  every  in- 
former ought  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog.  I  believe 
that  all  the  material  damage  possible  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy,  and  that  the  war  against  the 
foeman  ought  to  be  piersisted  in  without  quarter  to 
the  end.  I  believe  that  England  ought  to  be  plagued 
with  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt — that  she  ought  to  be 
scourged  by  day  and  terrorized  by  night." 

Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  the  dynamiters  had  been 
at  work  at  this  time,  and  we  know  that  the  people  of 
England  had  been  sconrggd  by  day  and  terrorized  by 
night.     The  article  goes  on  ; — 

"  I  believe  that  this  species  of  warfare  ought  to  bo 
kept  up  until  England,  hurt  as  well  as  scared,  falls 
paralyzed  upon  her  knees  and  beg*  Ireland  to  depart 
from  her.  This  is  my  idea  of  making  war  on  Eng- 
land." 

This  is  what  my  learned  friend  calls  a  dastardly  and 
Inhuman  policy.     The  article  continues  : — 

"  I  do  not,  however,  deprecate  or  depreciate  other 
methods  of  fighting.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  ought 
to  employ  all  our  forces,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 
Let  Parnell  and  his  band  of  Parliamentarians — the 
most  national  delegation  that  ever  went  into  the 
alien  House — go  on  in  their  way,  and  God  bless  (hem. 
We  say  this  with  all  our  heart.  Let  the  National 
League  agitate  in  Ireland,  and  God  bless  it.  Let 
Davttt  start  an  agitation  in  England  if  he  will,  and 
God  bless  him.  Let  Archbishop  Croke  and  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  fight  English  influence  in  Rome,  and  God 
bless  them.  All  those  methods  of  antagonizing  the 
enemy  are  good  and  patriotic,  but  all  these  methods 
of  warfare  without  the  physical  forces  will  never 
make  Ireland  a  nation.  But  every  man  can  do 
service  in  his  own  way.  We,  men  of  the  Irish  race, 
ought  to  be  at  peace  with  each  other.  We  ought  to 
tolerate  one  another.  Let  the  common  enemy  of  us 
all  do  all  the  denunciation. 

"  Every  man  who  has  called  on  me  to  open  this 
emergency  fund,  every  man  who  believes  in  the  id^as 
here  put  forth,  can  now  prepare  for  work." 

This,  your  Lordships  will  remember,  is  Patrick 
Ford's  personal  declaration  signed  by  himself,  and  it 
so  happens  that  Patrick  Ford  owes  no  allegiance 
to  this  country,  and  can  commit  no  acts  of  treason 
against  her.  If  anything  he  is  an  enemy,  and 
such  acts  under  the  mimicipal  law,  even  'though 
he  were  under  allegiance  to  this  country,  would 
be  regarded  as  political  offences  only  and  would 
not  be  extraditable.  But  setting  those  safe- 
guards apart,  no  man  could  ever  have  been  more 
guilty  of  an  incitement  to  murder  and  outrage  than 
the  writer  of  that  article.  He  was  asking  for  the 
destruction  of  buildings  in  which  people  were,  the 
natural  result  of  which  would  be  that  human  life 
would  be  taken.  It  is  true  that  ho  only  found  the 
money,  but  he  was  preaching  doctrines  which,  if  car- 
ried out  by  persons  possessing  more    courage  than    hei 
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would  lead  to  the-  -wholesale  murder  of  innocent 
people. 

There  is  another  article  which  appeared  in  the  Irish 
World  on  the  29th  of  March,  1884.  It  is  an  editorial 
article  Which, after  the  document  which  I  have  read, we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  was  written  by  Patrick 
Ford  himself.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Here  and  there  some  persons  talk  as  if  there  were 
disunion  among  Irishmen.  They  say— one  section  of 
Irishmen  believe  in  physical  force  and  others  advo- 
cate moral  suasion.  England  would  like  to  see  the 
Irish  quarrelling  among  themselves  ;  and  if  she  fails  to 
sow  dissension  among  them,  the  next  best  thing  for 
her  purpose  she  thinks  is  to  circulate  the  notion — the 
false  notion — that  they  are  divided.  But  the  Irish 
are  not  disunited.  The  methods  employed  in  fighting 
the  enemy  are  many  and  diversified  ;  but  in  senti- 
ment, in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  in 
determination  to  regain  for  her,  her  plundered  rights, 
all  the  forces  are  as  one  man.  We  want  to  see  all  the 
forces  continue  actively  in  their  re.spective  fields 
until  the  fight  is  over.  Pamell,  our  generalissimo,  is 
now  giving  out  good  things.  So  is  Davitt.  So  is  A. 
M.  Sullivan.  Indeed  all  the  chiefs  on  the  other  side 
seem  at  the  present  time  to  be  doing  their  best.  On 
this  side  of  the  water  we  have  a  capable  and  clear- 
headed man,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  as 
President  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America. 
He  is  a  man  of  ideas.  One  of  his  ideas  has  foiled 
Eingland  in  her  villanous  '  assisted  emigration  ' 
scheme.  Meanwhile  the  physical  force  men  are 
causing  England  to  howl  as  she  never  howled  before. 
Here  is  the  advantage  of  diversity  of  methods. 
Success  say  we,  to  the  National  League,  and  more 
power  to  dynamite." 

Here,  my  Lords,  we  have  something  more  specific  as 
to  the  meaning'  of  Patrick  Ford.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  what  was  the  object  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund — we  have  here  Patrick  Ford  wishing  "  more 
power  to  dynamite." 

I  now  come  to  another  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Irish  World  on  the  21st  of  March,  1885,  in  the  course 
of  which  Patrick  Ford,  speaking  of  Mr.  Pamell, 
says  :  — 

"  We  see  and  recognize  with  intense  gratification 
that  the  League, backed  by  the  people,  has  already  sent 
the  Irish  cause  by  leaps  and  bounds  on  towards  the  goal 
of  victory.  It  has  not  only  captured  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  has  driven  Ireland's  enemies  from  the 
town  councils  and  all  the  popularly  elected  boards 
and  representative  positions  in  the  country.  From 
the  mayoralty  of  Dublin  to  the  clerkship  of  the 
smallest  town,  there  is  no  post  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  which  can  now  be  won  by  any  man  who  is  not 
an  avowed  and  pledged  foe  of  England.  .  .  .  All 
England's  appeals  and  menaces  have  failed  to  obtain 
from  Mr.  Pamell  or  his  party,  a  solitary  pronounce- 
ment against  '  outrages,'  and  she  is  compelled  to 
look  the  unpleasant  truth  in  the  face  that  there  is  a 
solidly  united  Ireland." 

I  must,  however,  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
language  of  that  article  ought  to  aifect  any  one  but 
the  writer  of  it,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  consider 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  evidence  against  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  party,  but  I  shall  contend  that  it  is 
good  evidence  against  Patrick  Ford  himself.  He  knew 


well  of  the  terrible  crimes  and  outrages  that  had  been 
committed  in  Ireland,  and  here  he  exultantly  declares 
that  no  appeals  or  menaces  have  obtained  from  Mr. 
Pamell  or  his  friends  a  solitary  pronouncement  against 
outrages,  whether  perpetrated  by  dynamite  or  by  other 
means.  Patrick  Ford,  therefore,  is  able  to  boast  that 
his  leader,  who  could  stay  the  outrages  in  Ireland  had 
not  done  so. 

My  Lords,  we  have  now  come  to  a  period  when 
Patrick  Ford  suspended  his  dynamite  views.  Mr. 
Davitt  says  that  Patrick  Ford  suspended  his  dynamite 
views  in  1885,  but  here  we  have  what  appears  in  the 
Irish  World  in  September,  1886. 

The  PfiESlDENT.— You  are  quoting  these  articles 
from  the  Irish  World,  but  you  must  not  forget  that 
there  was  a  discussion  raised  at  the  time  they  were 
put  in  as  to  how  far  they  were  admissible  as  evidence 
against  the  parties  charged. 

SiK  H.  James. — I  am  aware  of  that,  my  Lord,  but 
as  they  have  been  admitted  as  evidence  upon  the  notes, 
I  am  surely  entitled  to  comment  upon  them. 

The  President. — They  are  not  evidence  against 
Mr.  Pamell. 

SlE  H.  James. — I  have  very  carefully  said  that  just 
now,  my  Lord,  that  I  do  not  use  them  as  evidence 
against  Mr.  Pamell,  but  only  against  Patrick  Ford. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  have  not  hitherto  objected  to  Sir 
Henry  James  commenting  upon  these  articles  because 
yourLordships  will  recollect  that  I  myself  read  a  number 
of  extracts  from  the  Irish  World  in  which  Mr.  Pamell 
and  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  had  been  denounced. 

SiE  H.  James. — I  have  distinctly  said  that  Mr. 
Parnell  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  this  evidence,  but 
it  is  placed  upon  the  notes  as  being  directed  against 
Patrick  Ford,  and  I  am  entitled  to  press  it  as  against 
him.  This  letter  appears  in  the  Irish  World  of  the 
4th  of  September,  1886.  It  was  put  in  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Davitt  had  given  evidence  that  he  believed  that 
Patrick  Ford  had  given  up  the  policy  of  dynamite  in 
1885,  and  then  this  letter  was  put  in  to  show  that, 
that  statement  of  Mr.  Davitt  was  incorrect. 

Mr.  Davitt. — The  matter  came  about  in  this  way. 
I  stated  in  the  box  that  the  Eev'.  Father  Cronin,  of 
Buffalo,  who  had  been  a  very  prominent  and  influential 
Land  Leaguer,  and  who  was  the  editor  of  a  paper, made 
a  fierce  attack  upon  Patrick  Ford  for  going  to  the  Con-, 
vention  at  Chicago — he  reminded  his  hearers  that 
Patrick  Ford  had  advocated  dynamite,  and  the  very 
fact  of  his  being  at  that  Convention  would  do  in- 
calculable injury — Patrick  Ford  replied  to  that 
attack  in  the  letter  Sir  Henry  James  refers  to,  and 
gives  a  justification  of  his  previous  advocacy  of 
dynamite. 

Sir  H.  James.— I  submit  that  the  admissibility  of 
this  evidence  against  Patrick  Ford  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

The  Peesidbn*. — The  evidence  is  admissible  as 
contradicting  Mr.  Davitt's  statement.    It  cannot  ba 
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used  by  me  against  the  persons  charged  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  should 
be,  but  I  submit  that  I  am  entitled  to  use  it  against 
Patrick  Ford.     In  this  letter  Patrick  Ford  says  : — 

"  This  gospel  of  dynamite  is  one  of  those  subjects. 
Well,  all  that  I  have  ever  said  on  that  subject  I 
stand  by  now  ;  and  I  stand  by  it,  not  because  I  said 
it  .  .  .  but  because  I  believe  I  am .  right. 
St.  Paul  tells  us  that  '  every  creature  of  God  is 
good.'  Dynamite  then,  considered  in  its  origin  and 
elements  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  is 
necessarily  good.  .  .  .  Now  dynamite  has  been 
abused  by  the  anarchists.  For  any  member  of  a  com- 
munity to  endeavour  by  violence  to  resist  the  Go- 
vernment and  overturn  the  laws  of  that  community, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chicago  anarchists — I  care  not 
whether  the  community  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic — 
I  hold  to  be  altogether  wrong.  The  line  must  be 
drawn  somwhere  .  .  .  But  dynamite  employed  in 
the  direction  given  to  it  by  Irish  patriotism  was 
never  intended  for  anarchical  purposes.  It  was  not  a 
war  against  society.  It  was  a  war  ietween  the  two 
nations," 

That,  my  Lord,  is  a  positive  declaration  by  Patrick 
Ford  that  at  that  time  he  adhered  to  all  he  had  said, 
Mr.  Parnell  has  given  evidence  as  to  the  course  taken 
by  Patrick  Ford  at  this  time.    He  says  : — 

"  Would  you  allow  me  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
Irish  World,  before  you  leave  it,  that  I  think  I  ought 
to  say,  my  Lord,  as  an  amendment  to  my  statement  in 
my  examination-in-chief,  that  the  paragraphs  which 
have  been  read  induce  me  to  modify  my  statement  so 
far  as  to  say  that  at  times  during  these  years  the  Irish 
World  evidently  did  speak  favourably  of  myself  per- 
sonally and  of  my  policy,  though  not  in  the  sense  I 
could  desire  or  approve  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
contributions,  they  appear  to  have  been  made  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Government  in  the 
aatumn  of  1885,  when  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the 
Irish  World  commenced  to  adopt  another  change  of 
policy  and  was  giving  up  the  dynamite  policy." 

That  fixes  the  date  when  the  policy  of  dynamite  was 
given  np.  I  will  not  now  read  to  your  Lordships  other 
quotations  from  the  Irish  World,  but  will  leave  them 
till  I  deal  with  the  other  Press  matter. 

"  A  Chbistiait  and  a  Philantheoeist  "— Davitt 

ON  FOED. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Patrick  Ford 
preached  the  policy  of  dynamite  and  supported 
it  thoroughly,  and  your  Lordships  know  what 
that  means.  However  much  opposed  we  may  be 
to  it,  we  cannot,  however,  speak  without  sad- 
ness of  the  men  who  were  urged  to  commit  these 
crimes.  No  one  who  has  taken  part  in  these  trials, 
who  has  seen  men  standing  in  the  dock  awaiting 
their  doom — men  who,  may  be,  were  born  for 
better  objects  and  purposes,  but  whose  whole  life  is 
to  be  spent  in  a  living  grave— no  one  who  has  seen 
them  can  help  thinking  that  it  was  tho  teachings 
and  writings  and  requests  of  this  man  Ford  which 
led  them  on.  Patrick  Ford  it  is  who  preached  this 
doctrine,  who  endorsed  this  policy,  who  collected  sub- 


scriptions for  it  ;  it  is  he  who  sent  the  men  to  this 
country  who  will  continue  to  sufEer  as  long  as  they 
live  for  having  listened  to  him.  Yet  men  are  to  be 
found  who — inhuman  and  dastardly  as  this  man's  con- 
duct has  been — can  speak  of  him  in  words  of  commenda- 
tion. Of  this  procurer  of  men  to  commit  these 
diabolical  outrages  Mr.  Davitt  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  Whenever  I  have  gone  to  America  afterwards 
his  was  the  first  house  to  which  I  bent  my  footsteps  in 
New  York  after  arriving,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
this  about  him — he  is  a  man  altogether  misrepresented 
in  England.  I  know  a  large  number  of  people  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
better  man  morally  and  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  philan- 
thropist than  Patrick  Ford." 

That  is  the  way  Mr.  Davitt  speaks  of  him,  knowing 
full  well  what  Ford  had  done.  It  is  true  that  Ford 
had  never  committed  murder  or  prepared  dynamite  in 
Mr.  Davitt's  presence,  but  Mr.  Davitt  knew  what  he 
did  and  what  he  procured  other  men  to  do  ;  yet  he 
speaks  of  this  procurer  of  murder  as  a  Christian  and  a 
philanthropist.  What  has  become  of  the  judgment  of 
men?  We  have  heard  him,  whom  I  would  wish  to 
speak  gen  erously  of  if  I  could,  approving  and  giving 
his  sanction  to  this,  and  speaking  pf  this  man,  who  has 
been  endorsing  this  policy,  as  one  of  the  best  Christians 
he  has  ever  known,  and  one  of  the  greatest  philan- 
thropists he  has  ever  met.  This  man's  condemnation 
must  not  come  from  me,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press my  astonishment  that  any  one,  after  having  his 
attention  called  to  Patrick  Ford's  writings  and  con- 
duct, should  have  held  him  up  as  being,  not  only 
within  the  pale  of  humanity,  but  a  Christian  and  a 
philanthropist. 

Ceime  not  weought  by  Secbet  Societibs. 
I  will  now  pass  away  from  Patrick  Ford  and  this 
movement,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  again,  and 
return  to  the  point  from  which  I  have  digressed,  as  to 
the  effect  of  my  learned  friend's  argument  that  secret 
societies  have  caused  the  commission  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land. I  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  proposition 
that  there  were  no  secret  societies  in  Ireland  except 
the  Fenians  and  those  moonlighting  bodies  whom  I 
have  termed  the  secret  police  of  the  League,  springing 
into  existence  in  each  locality.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  I  think  Sir  C.  Eussell  has  been  unduly  affected 
by  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis's  book,  and  that  he  has 
translated  as  applicable  to  1879  and  1880  incidents 
which  existed  in  Ireland  long  prior  to  1S36.  I  submit 
that  until  this  inquiry  took  place,  until  Sir  0.  Eussell 
put  a  question  to  that  effect  to  the  witness  Irwin,  no 
one  had  ever  suggested  that  the  crime  which  had  be§n 
rife  in  Ireland  in  recent  years  had  sprung  from  what  in 
olden  time  were  designated  secret  societies.  It  was  a 
novelty  introduced  into  this  case  and  never  heard  of 
before.  Sir  C.  Russell  gave  two  reasons  why  secret 
societies  were  opposing  the  movement  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  he  said  there  were  two  occasions  when  they  did 
so.  The  first  was  at  Enniscorthy  in  March,  1880,  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Byrne's  candidature.    A  meeting 
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was  callefi,  which  was  broken  np  by  persons  of  more 
advanced  views  than  Mr.  Parnell.  In  Mr.  Byrne's 
evidence  he  described  what  took  place.  He  said 
that  it  was  an  open  meeting,  where  Nationalists  of  ex- 
treme views  interfered  with  Mr.  Parnell  and 
himself.     He  is  asked  in  cross-examination  ;'— 

"  What  I  understand  is  some  people  you  differed 
from  opposed  you  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  yon  think  that  a  remarkable  fact  ? — It  would 
not  t®  a  remarkable  fact  to  be  opposed  under  any 
circumstances.  I  was  opposed  both  by  some  of  the 
advanced  Nationalists  and  also  by  a  Tory,  but  the 
opposition  was  chiefly  and  most  determinedly  from 
what  was  called  the  advanced  wing  of  the  National- 
ists or  the  Fenian  party." 

In  Wexford,  my  Lords,  where  this  took  place, 
there  were  the  remains  of  the  Stephens  party 
among  the  Fenians.  Mr.  J.  Devoy  in  his  report 
says  that  the  three  best  organized  counties  of 
the  I.R.B.  were  Dublin,  Louth,  and  Wexford,  and 
that  they  seceded  from  the  Supreme  Council  and 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  Stephens.  Therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  them  opposing  Mr. 
Pamell's  more  moderate  views.  But  they  were  not 
one  of  the  secret  societies  alluded  to  by  Sir  C. 
Kusfell.  They  were  secret  in  one  sense,  but  they 
were  not  the  secret  bodies  spoken  of  by  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis.  The  bodies  he  spoke  of  were 
local  in  their  origin  and  local  in  their  action. 
I  submit,  my  Lords,  that  this  amounts  to 
a  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  two  instances  my 
learned  friend  gives. 

The  second  instance  to  which  he  refers  is  the  Rotunda 
meeting,  on  April  29, 1880,  at  which  O'Hanlon  was  pre- 
sent. O'Hanlon  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body,  but 
he  had  formed  no  secret  society  himself.  It  is  not 
even  suggested  that  he  belonged  to  any  but  the  Fenian 
society.  He  was  simply  one  member  of  the  Fenian 
body,  who  wanted  physical  action  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary action  of  Mr.  Parnell.  With  regard  to  the 
action  of  O'Hanlon,  a  letter  from  the  executive  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was  read  by  Sir  0. 
Eussell.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that  letter  was 
written  on  behalf  of  the  real  executive  of  the  I.R.B. 
This  is  what  the  letter  says  : — 

*•  A  few  irresponsible  and  unauthorized  indi- 
viduals undertook  the  rCle  of  protesting  against 
the  agitators  in  the  name  of  tha  National  party. 
.  .  .  .  The  agitators  themselves  claim  to  be  Na- 
tionalists when  it  suits  their  purpose,  no  matter 
whether  they  hold  forth  in  the  Home  Rule  League, 
the  Land  League,  at  the  hustings,  or  that  exalted 
platform,  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  have  borne  with  their  vapourings  and 
false  doctrines,  as  well  as  their  treacherous  de- 
signs against  the  freedom  and  national  independence 
of  Ireland,  fully  aware  that  the  sham  of  the  '  new 
departure  '  would  be  short-lived,  and  would  in  its 
final  collap.se  bring  unutterable  political  ruin  to  all 
its  promoters.  To  this  end  we  are  resolved  to  let 
them  have  rope  enough  ;  but  as  they  are  not  content 
with  this  forbearance,  and  are  occasionally  sheltering 


themselves  behind  the  sacred  name  of  Irish  nationality, 
we  feel  constrained  to  warn  them  that  if  they  persevere 
in  such  a  course  we  shall  be  obi  iged  to  adopt  measures 
that  will  end  their  career  much  sooner  than  antici- 
pated." 

This  letter  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cashman's  book, 
extracts  from  which  have  already  been  read.  This  is 
what  it  says. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  object  to  the  opinions  of  the  writer, 
with  whom  I  have  nothing  to  do,  being  quoted  against 
me. 

Sir  H.  James. — It  was  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Davitt 
had  used  the  book  himself,  but  if  he  objects  I  will 
not  read  it.  I  think  it  is  clearly  made  out  that 
O'Hanlon  did  not  represent  any  secret  society  that 
was  causing  crime,  but  that  he  was  simply  one  of 
the  extreme  members  of  the  Fenian  body.  Mr. 
Davitt  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  Delaney 
said  that  at  that  meeting  he  (Mr.  Davitt)  supported 
the  views  of  O'Hanlon.  That  is  not  so,  for  all  De- 
laney said  was  that  Mr.  Davitt  endeavoured  to 
secure   a   hearing  for   O'Hanlon. 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  John  Devoy  of  June  18, 
1880,  which  appears  in  Mr.  Davitt's  examination.  He 
says  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  secret 
society.     He  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  of  policy  : — 

"  And  it  is  in  the  name  nf  Ireland  that  everything 
is  done,  whether  it  be  the  tearing  of  Mr.  ParnoU's 
trousers,  or  the  breaking  of  a  head  or  the  back  of 
a  chair  in  the  Rotunda,  or  the  shying  of  a  rotten  egg, 
supplied  by  the  Dublin  League  dealers,  at  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan." 

He  shows  by  his  language  that  ho  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell  was  the 
work  of  any  secret  societies  in  Ireland.  Who  these 
msn  were  who  were  opposing  Mr.  Parnell  I  wish  to 
submit  to  you.  He  speaks  of  the  Fenian  body  opposing 
him.  But  Mr.  Davitt,  who  knew  much  more  of  the 
Fenian  body  than  any  one  else,  spoke  to  the  effect  that 
in  September,  3879,  all  the  leadirg  Nationalists  had 
joined.  Then  we  have  some  negative  proof.  Mr.  Davitt, 
returning  from  America  on  November  20,  1880, appealed 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  telling  him  that  the  crimes  being  com- 
mitted were  alienating  the  American  people  from  the 
Land  League  movement,  and  that  the  Land  League 
would  obtain  no  more  money  if  crime  continued  to  be 
committed.  How  is  that  consistent  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  enemies  of  the  Land  League  were 
committing  the  crimes  ?  If  the  enemies  of  the 
Land  League — the  secret  societies — were  committing 
the  crimes,  no  cno  would  know  it  sooner  than 
Mr.  Davitt.  When  he  was  met  on  public  plat- 
forms and  pressed  with  the  argument  that  the 
outrages  being  committed  would  turn  the  stream 
of  American  contributions  away  from  the  League, 
why  did  he  not  say,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  outrage?,  they  are  the  work  of  enemies 
of  the  League"  ?  What  was  Mr.  Davitt's  course  ?  To 
appeal  to  the  Land  Leaguers  to  stop  the  outi-ages. 
Bstween  November  20,  1880,  and  February  3,  1881, 
Mr.   Davitt's  speeches  were  not  infrequent,  and,  as 
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I  have  pointed  out,  from  motives  of  policy  he  depre- 
cated outrage.  But  if  Sir  C.  Eussell  be  correct, 
and  the  outrages  were  committed  by  secret 
societies  hostile  to  the  Land  League,  those  to 
whom  Mr.  Davitt  appealed  would  have  said,  "  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  outrages,  they  are 
the  work  of  our  enemies."  Not  one  word  of  that  kind 
has  been  pointed  out,  either  by  way  of  writing  by 
Mr. Davitt  to  Mr.  ParuelliOr  in  Mr.  Davitt 's  speeches. 
Take  the  Circular  to  the  Organizers  which  I  have 
already  dwelt  upon.  It  contains  a  suggestion  that  they 
should  try  to  prevent  two  kinds  of  outrage  only. 

Mr.  Davitt. — So  you  say. 

Sib  H.  jAiUES.— I  suggest  that.  The  document  con- 
tains the  suggestion  that  threatening  letters  and  maim- 
ing cattle  arc  objectionable,  and,  to  that  extent, 
asks  the  organizers  to  prevent  the  Land  Leaguers 
committing  these  two  offences.  ,  This  document 
does  not  suggest  that  tiese  acts  were  the 
work  of  secret  societies,  although  it  was  a  docu- 
ment circulated  after  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  con- 
sulted. Do  your  Lordships  find  in  that  docu- 
ment any  trace  of  a  suggestion  that  secret  societic!: 
had  committed  the  crimes  ?  Beasons  are  given  why 
the  organizers  should  reason  with  their  organization, 
and  with  Land  Leaguers  ;  but  there  is  no  suggestioti 
that  the  secret  society  should  be  encountered,  and  it 
ought  to  have  been  encountered.  But  if  the  crimes  were 
the  work  of  secret  societies,  why  should  such  an  appeal 
be  made  ?  The  document  proceeds  upon  the. theory  that 
the  Land  Leaguers  have  to  be  restrained,  and  if  the 
theory  upon  which  your  Lordships  are  now  asked  to 
act  were  correct,  this  document  would  be  an  absur- 
dity. It  was  appealing  to  the  wrong  people  by  the 
wrong  means  :  keeping  back  the  truth  and  putting 
forth  the  falsehood.  And  it  was  so  written  by  gentle- 
men who  mast  have  known,  according  to  the  evidence 
now  given,  certainly  by  Mr.  Painell,  though  I  must 
say,  not  by  Mr.  Davitt,  that  what  they  were  doing 
could  have  no  effect.  For  it  would  be  appealing,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  wrong  people  and  to  the  wrong  con- 
dition of  circumstances.  Then  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches 
are  silent  on  "this  point.  He  says  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  )&  Irish  people  are  opposed  to  secret 
societies,  and  that  he  made  up  his  mind  that  secret 
conspiracy  would  do  no  good  to  Ireland. 

We  are  told  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  agrarian 
classes  were  Land  Leaguers.  Where,  then,  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  secret  societies  come  from  ?  The  theory 
is,  that  these  outrages  were  committed  by  secret 
societies  to  which  the  vast  majority  of  Land  Leaguers 
were  opposed.  And  yet  Mr.  Louden  is  the  only  wit- 
ness throughout  this  case  who  has  deposed  to  the 
existence  of  a  secret  society  apart  from  the  Moon- 
lighters. He  spoke  of  a  Herds'  Society,  bat  beyond 
them  and  the  Kevolver  Boys  we  have  been  able  to 
find  no  trace  of  any  action  of  any  secret  society.  If 
Becret  societies  existed  apart  from  the  League,  how 
is  it  they  have  never  been  denounced — that  they  have 
escaped  detection  ?  Why  have  they,  the  enemies  of  the 


Land  League,  not  been  met  as  enemies  ?  Why  have 
they  not  been  discovered,  denounced,  and  punished  ? 
There  has  not  even  been  a  ripple  upon  the  water's 
face  to  show  there  was  any  disturbance  effected  by 
secret  societies.  As  we  can  show,  no  trace  is  to  bo 
discovered  of  any  other  societies  than  those  which 
were  local  bauds  of  young  men  in  the  different 
localities.  It  may  be  that  those  instructing  my  learned 
friend  thought  fit  to  designate  the  farmers'  sons — sons 
of  membersof  theLandLeague — who  committed  the  out- 
rages,as  secret  societies.  But  they  were  not  the  secret 
societies  referred  to  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 
I  have  to  show  that  there  have  been  no  other  bands 
in  existence  except  the  Moonlighters,  and  I  am  going 
to  show  that  they  were  carrying  out  the  behests 
of  the  League,  being  in  fact  its  secret  police. 
My  Lords,  I  will  also,  following  up  Mr.  Davitt's 
view  that  there  has  been  a  natural  opposition  to 
secret  societies  in  Ireland,  refer  you  to  the  evidence 
that  was  given  by  Archbishop  Walsh.  The  Archbishop 
there  says  that  there  has  been  a  general  tendency 
away  from  the  direction  of  secret  organization.  I 
think  that  the  very  rev.  prelate  was  speaking  rather 
of  the  Fenian  organization  and  of  the  more  open 
organization  of  Mr.  Parnell's  movement.  But  his 
view  generally  seems  to  be  that  the  general  tendency 
was  away  from  the  secret  organization. 

Now,  to  support  what  I  have  just  addressed  to  you, 
that  we  can  find  no  attack  upon  these  secret  societies, 
may  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  ?  He  was 
asked  upon  this  very  point  :^- 

"  Can  you  point  to  any  single  denunciation  of  secret 
societies  by  any  one  of  your  colleagues  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  time  from  1S79  to  1888  ? — I  will  examine 
their  speeches  and  endeavour  to  inform  you  upon  the 
point. 

"  It  is  not  a  d[uestion  of  endeavouring  to  inform 
me.  I  ask  you,  do  you  know  of  any  such  one  ? — I 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  example  at  present. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  denunciation  or  argument 
against  secret  societies  in  any  one  of  the  papers  ? — 
I  have  not  noticed  such." 

Then  at  one  point  Mr.  Parnell  promised  to  produce  a 
list  of  these  denunciations — he  does  so  on  the  second 
occasion  too — but  no  such  list  has  ever  been  produced . 
(Mr.  Davitt  here  made  a  communication  to  Sir  H. 
James.)  Again,  I  accept  gladly  Mr.  Davitt's  sug- 
gestion. He  says  that  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  gave  notice 
of  something  appearing  in  his  newspaper.  I  do  not 
think  they  were  produced. 

The  PKE3IDENT. — Yes. 

Sib  H.  James.— 'I  do  not  think  any  articles  were 
produced  denouncint;  crime. 

The  Peesidekt.— Np,  a  set  of  extracts  which  were 
prepared  from  the  articles  as  they  appeared  in 
extenso. 

Sib  H.  James. — What  is  in  my  mind  is  that  none  of 
these  articles  are  articles  condemning  secret  societies 
for  having  committed  crime. 

The  Pkesident. — No,  no,  they  were  general 
denunciations  of  crime. 
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SiE  H.  James. — Again,  Mr.  Parneil  is  asked  : — 
"Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  ever  denounced 
secret  societies  in  any  public  speech  made  in  Ireland 
between  1879  or  the  end  of  1878  and  the  middle  of 
1881  ?— I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  such  denunciation 
m  reference  to  secret  societies  at  all." 

Then,  dealing  again  with  'the  negative  proof, 
may  I  ask  your  Lordships  if  during  1880-81  the  secret 
societies  were  committing  crime,  and  crime  would 
have  ceased  by  the  secret  societies  being  detected, 
what  have  we  to  say  of  such  speeches  as  Mr.  Dillon's 
appeals  to  the  young  men  and  the  manhood  of  Ireland  ? 
If  secret  societies  existed  at  all  they  must  have  been 
formed  by  those  very  young  men  that  Mr.  Dillon, 
in  the  speeches  I  have  read,  is  appealing  to  to 
support  the  Land  League  and  to  carry  out  his  view. 
He  lets  not  one  word  fall  from  him  denouncing 
Eecret  societies,  nor  does  one  word  fall  from  those  of 
like  authority  for  that  purpose.  I  must  take  it  as  a 
fact  that  during  this  time  those  organs  oic  the  Press  at 
the  command  of  Mr.  Parneil  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were 
equally  silent.  We  cannot  find  a  trace  of  their  having 
ever  denounced  secret  societies.  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
asked  : — "  Did  yon  ever  during  the  whole  time  that 
you  were  editor  of  United  Irelani  denounce  secret 
societies  by  name  ? — Indeed,  I  did  not  ;  not  that  I 
remember,  certainly."  And  whether  he  did  so  or  not 
we  can  find  no  such  denunciation.  I  then  ask  for  one 
moment  what  proof  have  we  of  the  persons  who  were 
committing  these  crimes  ?  I  will  take,  as  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  do,  proof  from  those  who  have 
been  called  on  behalf  of  the  respondents.  Mr.  Davitt 
is  asked  as  to  persons  who  committed  crime  ; — "From 
what  class  were  they  supposed  to  proceed  ? — I  think 
from  local  agrarian  bodies  of  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen 
men — perhaps  a  couple  of  men  in  a  place  ;  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  connexion."  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Davitt,  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  said  that  secret 
societies  committed  crime.  This  is  not  much  like  a 
secret  society ; — 

"  I  mean  of  what  class  were  they  ? — Oh,  chiefly 
the  sons  of  smaller  farmers,  and  it  is  singular,  but 
true,  that  in  nearly  all  the  western  counties  the 
leader  of  those  bands  was  an  ex-militiaman  or  an  ex- 
soldier  of  some  kind." 

Throughout  this  case  wc'have  cross-examined  every  wit- 
ness as  to  whether  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
Land  Leaguers  ;  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  were.  "Would 
not  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  their  sons  be  known? 
Yes."  These  were  the  men,  the  sons  of  the  farmers, 
the  sons  of  Land  'Leaguers,  who  Mr.  Davitt  says  posi- 
tively committed  crime.  Mr.  Parneil  agrees  with  this 
description  : — 

"  I  will  just  ask  you  as  this  matter  here  comes  up, 
in  your  view  from  the  information  that  from  time  to 
time  you  received,  what  was  the  class^f  persons,  or 
from  whom  did  the  agrarian  outrages  ordinarily  pro- 
ceed ? — They  appeared  to  me  from  the  information  I 
received  from  time  to  time,  to  proceed  from  the  lowest 
class  of  the  tenants  and  the  remnants  of  the  Ribbon 
Societies  throuaihout  the  country,  who  collected  together 
in    each   locality,    and    formed    small    organizations 


amongst  themselves,  and  went  about  committing  these 
outrages  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  larger 
tenant  farmers  from  paying  their  rents. 

"  In  other  words,  the  small  farmers,  or  the  sons  of 
the  small  farmers,  or  the  labourers,  or  the  sons  of  thei 
labourers  ?— Yes,  the  young  men,  sons  of  what  would 
be  called  the  lower  class  in  the  distric^  the  sons  of 
the  poorer  class." 

MOONHGHTEES      THE      LEAGUE       POLICE  —  FENIAH 

OfeIcbrs. 
Now,  will  your  Lordships  recollect  that  whilst  these 
persons  are  said  to  be  formed  into  secret  societies  in 
order  to  injure  the  League,  Mr.  Parneil  has  to  admit  that 
they  were  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  League  and  that 
they  were  intimidating  persons  for  breaking  the  laws 
of  the  Land  League  : — 

"  The  secret  societies,  whatever  they  were  doing, 
among  other  doings,  were  threatening  the  land- 
grabbers  ? — Yes,  they  were,  I  suppose. 

' '  Were  intimidating  persons  who  paid  their  rent  ? — 
Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  visiting  them  at  night,  and  so  forth. 

"  'V^ere  intimidating  persons  who  had  taken  evicted , 
farms  ? — Yes. 

"  Were,  in  fact,  intimidating  persons  for  breaking 
the  laws  of  the  League  ? — They  were  intimidating 
persons  for  doing  those  things  which  we  had  advised 
the  people  not  to  do,  unquestionably. 

"  They  were  intimidating  persons  from  doing  those 
things  against  which  the  League  preached  ? — Un- 
doubtedly." 

Then  this  question,  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
was  put  to  Mr.  Parneil  : — 

"  Why  'did  you  not  warn  the  Land  League  people 
against  these  secret  'Societies  ? — Well,  the  warnings 
were  given  in  shoals  at  all  the  Land  League  meetings. 
They  had  been  given  by  the  men  who  were  most  justly 
entitled  to  preach  to  the  people  against  them  from  a 
social  point  of  view.  There  was  no  meeting  at  which 
I  attended  where  warnings  against  secret  societies 
and  against  crime  were  not  given  by  the  chairman  and 
by  other  speakers. 

"  Will  you  point  to  one  single  warning  against 
secret  societies  reported  in  any  paper  prior  to  1881  ? 
— Will  you  give  me  that  last  list  that  has  been  made 
out  ?  If  Mr.  Lewis  will  give  me  the  last  list  that 
has  been  made  out  of  denunciations  of  crime. 

"  I  am  not  asking  about  denunciations  of  crime.  I 
am  upon  secret  societies." 

Then  Mr.  Parneil  says  he  can  find  such  speeches,  and 
he  will  hand  -them  in,  and  he  says  : — "  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  all  the  names  in  my  head." 
We  have  had  no  such  information,  and  we  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it.  Then  I  should  like  to  read 
the  views  entertained  by  the  witness  who  was  called 
late  in  the  case — the  Eev.  PatrickO'Connor.  He'says  :— 

"  The  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms  was 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  young  men  of  the  district,  to  create 
such  a  feeling  that  no  one  would  venture  to  take  such 
a  farm." 

That  is  his  view,  and  that  is  exactly  the  view  I  am 
presenting  to  you.  Another  authority  who  must  have  a 
great  knowledge  of  these  matters  is  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington.    He  expresses  his  view  : — 

"  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  moonlighters,  as  a 
rule,  were  aided  by  persons  who  had  more  or  less  of  a 
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military  organization  ? — I  believe  it  must  be  some 
militiamen  or  ex-militiamen  who  organized  them- 
selves, because  they  bad  some  organization  or  quasi- 
organization  among  them — it  may  be  Kerry  militia- 
men or  other  militiamen  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  organization  ;  but  no  doabt  the  young  men  of 
the  place  must  have  gone  into  it — farmers'  sons  and 
farmers'  servants. 

"  And  as  outrages  were  committed  at  night,  theso 
young  men,  living  in  the  houses  of  the  respectable 
farmers,  they  would  know  what  time  they  would  come 
in  in  the  morning,  would  they  not  ? — Undoubtedly  the 
most  serious  and  fatal  outrages  in  Kerry  were  com- 
mitted in  the  night. ' ' 

I  think  I  need  trouble  your  Lordships  with  only  one 
other  piece  of  evidence,  which  I  regard  as  material, 
and  I  am  glad  to  refer  to  it,  and  that  is  the  evidence 
of  Father  O'Donovan.  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the 
action  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  a  short  time.  I 
have  some  particular  reference  to  make  to  that 
action  ;  but  I  am  glad  at  once  to  speak  of  this  rev. 
gentleman  in  words  of  commendation.  The  task  is 
brought  to  my  notice  because  I  am  bound  to  say  the 
course  that  Father  O'Donovan  took  is  unique.  He  was 
the  curate  at  Tulla,  county  Clare.  Clare  was  really  free 
from  crime  in  the  early  years  of  1879  and  1880,  and 
I  think  earlier  too.  The  Land  League  is  established 
there  in  1880,  and  Father  O'Donovan  is  president  of 
the  League  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  read  his  evidence, 
it  seeirs  to  me  that  he  was  conscientiously  objecting 
to  outrage,  and  that  he  even  tried  to  stop  it  to  the 
extent  of  communicating  with  the  police.  And  here  I 
say  that  this  action  is  unique  for  reasons  I  shall 
afterwards  have  to  deal  With.  He  had  to  be  placed 
under  police  protection  from  the  persons  in  the  dis- 
trict, because  he  had  so  endeavoured  to  stop  crime. 
What  course  did  he  take  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
district  ?  He  did  not  say,  "  Oh,  secret  societies 
have  caused  this  state  of  things,  and  I  who  have 
charge  of  your  morality,  and  of  higher  considerations 
still,  ask  you  to  stop  these  secret  societies  ;"  but, 
with  full  knowledge  of  tbe  district  and  of  his 
parishioners,  he  dissolved  the  League.  He  knew  what 
was  taking  place,  and  it  was  this  rev.  gentleman  who 
stands  amongst  his  fellows  as  a  bright  example  of 
bravery.  Although  denounced  and  under  police  pro- 
tection, he  fought  on — as  I  submit,  a  good  fight— and 
dissolved  the  League.    He  says  : — 

"  Now,  as  to  your  Land  League,  were  most  of  the 
householders  members  of  your  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

"  They  were  ?— Yes. 

"  That  would  be  the   tenant-farmer  himself  ? — Yes. 

' '  Did  you  only  have  as  members  the  heads  of  the 
families  ?— The  heads  of  the  families  only. 

"  You  would  not  have  anjthing  to  do  with  their 
sons  or  young  men  ? — No. 

"  Did  those  young  men  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  with  their  fathers  ?— Yes,  with  their  fathers. 

"  They  lived- at  home  with  their  fathers  ? — Yes. 

'  •  The  farther,  the  head  of  the  family  being  the  Land 
Leaguer,  the  sons  living  at  home  in  the  same  house  ? 
'—Yes. 

"  I  nee4,not.ask  you  these  houses  are  very^smfU  ? 
>-Yes. 


"  As  you  say,  probably  wretched  small  houses,  bo 
the  family  would  all  be  together  p — Yes. 

"  And  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  family  would  certainly  be  known  to  tha 
head  of  it,  more  or  less  ? — Yes. 

"  Where  did  the  Moonlighters  come  from  ? — They 
were  mostly  tbe  sons  of  those  men. 

"  Living  at  home  with  their  fathers  ? — Yes. 

"  You  have  just  told  me  they  denounced  you  openly 
once  ? — Yes. 

"  You  in  your  examination-in-chief  said  the  Moon" 
lighters  denounced  you  openly  ? — Yes. 

"  Then  you  knew  who  they  were  ? — i  did, 

"  They  were  the  sons  ? — Yes. 

"  These  were  the  men  who  committed  the  out- 
rages ? — Yes." 

And  so  here  is  one  who,  knowing  who  were  commit" 
ting  the  outrages,  had  nothing  to  say  about  secret 
societies.  He  tells  you  what  we  contend,  that  the 
young  men,  the  sons  of  the  Land  Leaguers,  coming  in 
and  going  out  uiider  the  circumstances  that  Father 
O'Donovan  tells  you  of,  were  at  night  the  police 
of  the  Land  League,  and  Father  O'Doiiovah,  acting 
on  that  view,  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
Land  League  in  order  to  stop  the  outrages.  He  also 
gives  a  little  ihforaiation  as  to  who  these  Fenians 
were.    He  says  : — 

"  Well,  I  think  there  were  some  of  them  (the 
secret  societies)  Fenians,  and  some  of  them  were  not. 

"  I  am  speaking  as  to  Moonlighters.  When  do  you 
say  that  such  a  society  first  came  into  existence  ? — I 
could  not  tell  that  ;  I  think  when  Fenianism  first 
came  into  existence,  but  then  it  was  not  so  wide- 
spread at  all  till  the  Land  League  days. 

"  It  was  not  so  widespread  until  when? — It  was 
not  so  widespread  in  Tulla. 

"  Until  when? — Until  immediately  before  the  Land 
League  of  1877,  when  it  spread  into  the  parish  of 
Tulla. 

"  I  think  your  first  answer  was  until  the  Land 
League  ? — Well,  I  was  making  a  mistake.  It  was 
two  years  before.  It  was  fully  two  years  before— 
about  1877. 

"  Father  O'Donovan,  you  had  known  of  Fenianism 
for,  I  suppose,  a  great  many  years  ? — Yes. 

"  Speaking  generally  now  of  the  class,  who  were 
the  Fenians  ? — They  were  the  sons  of  small  farmers. 

"  The  same  young  men  ?— Not  all  the  same  young 
,men  ;  all  the  Moonlighters  were  not  Fenians.  There 
seenaed  to  be  wheels  within  wheels. 

"  But  all  Fenians  were  Moonlighters  ? — Well,  I 
think  they  were  even  leaders  of  the  Moonlighters,  and 
anxious  to  draw  the  Moonlighters  into  their  society. 

"  Now  you  say  two  years  before  the  Land  League 
days — I  presume  by  that  you  mean  1878 — Moonlighters 
were  known  by  name  as  members  of  a  society  ?— ■ 
Well,  I  think  so." 

He  also  says,  about  the  Fenians  being  in  favour  of 
outrage,  that  he  had  known  the  Fenians  since  1868  ;— 

"Do  you  represent  that  the  Fenians  were  in  favour 
of  outrage  upon  individuals  ? — ^Well,  I  think  they 
were  latterly,  not  formerly." 

I  have  it  from  Mr,  Famell,  from  a  mass  of  evidence 
that  he  gave,  that  tbe  Fenians,  left  alone  before  the 
Land  League,  were  zievei  in  favour  of  outrage  ;    but. 
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Bays  Father  O'Donovan,  "  I  think  the  Fenians  were 
latterly,  not  formerly." 

"  Fenianism  m  its  origin  was  known  to  you,  I 
think — it  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  oatrage 
upon  individuals,  had  it  ?^It  had  latterly. 

"  Originally,  I  said  ?— Oh,  no. 

"  When  do  you  suggest  that  Fenianism  changed  the 
object  of  its  existence — or  changed  one  of  its  objects? 
^I  could  not  say. 

"  About  when  ?— I  could  not  fix  any  time. 

"  Approach  some  time.  You  said  latterly.  We  must 
have  some  construction  put  upon  that  ? — I  knew  the 
parties  who  were  Fenians  to  be  in  the  outrages  lately. 

"  The  President. — That  those  who  had  been 
Fenians  had  become  members  of  another  secret 
society.  I  did  not  collect  him  to  be  suggesting  that 
Fenianism  changed  its  character  ? — No  ;  they  con- 
tinned  to  be  Fenian." 

Therefore  Fenians  who  had  been  pure  from  outrage, 
according  to  all  the  evidence  which  has  been 
put  before  you  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
spondents, latterly  took  to  outrage.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  that  Clare  was  free  from  out- 
rage until  the  Land  League  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  then  from  that  time  it  was  marked  by  out- 
rages. These  men  who  had  been  free  from  outrage 
became  the  committers  of  these  crimes,  and  these 
were  the  Land  League  times.  I  am  glad  to  have 
spoken  of  Father  O'Donovan  in  the  way  I  have  done. 
He  took  the  course  to  cure    the    disease. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  testimony  of  a 
very  considerable  character  as  regards  bulk  which 
I  will  render  as  brief  as  possible.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  a  mass  of  witnesses  who' tell  your 
Lordships  that  they  knew  of  no  secret  society. 
The  witness  Irwin  spoke  of  secret  societies, 
but  I  think  he  is  speaking  of  the  Moonlighters  and  of 
those  portions  of  the  Fenian  body  who  had  become 
Moonlighters.  Walsh  speaks  only  of  the  Moonlighters 
and  of  the  Fenian  body.  Then  we  have  Mr.  Louden 
speaking  of  the  Herds  Society,  which  he  says  he  gave 
on  the  authority  of  a  Boscommon  policeman.  The 
name  of  the  policeman,  which  Mr.  Louden  forgot, 
was  Murphy.  Murphy  did  not  speak  of  a  secret 
society  ;  he  spoke  of  a  league  in  Boscommon. 
That  may  be  anything.  It  may  be  the  National 
League  ;  it  may  have  been  any  institution.  When  I 
read  Mr.  Louden's  evidence,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
made  the  charge  against  the  dead  policeman  Whelehan 
of  having  instigated  crime,  and  especially  when  I  read 
Mr.  Louden's  cross-examination,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  Mr.  Louden's  evidence  can  be  regarded  as  esta- 
blishing to  your  Lordships  that  secret  societies  existed. 
The  principal  witnesses  whom  I  will  cite  in  support 
of  my  proposition  are  Captain  Plunkett,  Inspector 
Crane,  and  Inspector  Davis.  Your  Lordships  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Davis  was  spoken  of  very  favour- 
ably by  either  Mr.  Louden  or  Mr.  J.  O'Connor.  He 
flays  : — "  I  discovered  that  in  the  Land  League  there 
was  a  secret  police  who  carried  out  the  behests  of 
the  League."  The  contention  on  the  other  side  is 
that  the  crimes  were  committed   by  secret  societies 


having  no  connexion  with  the  League.  Against  this 
theory  I  may  point  out  that  almost  innumerable 
witnesses  have  appeared  before  you  who  knew  nothing 
about  such  societies,  and  who  must  have  known  about 
them  had  they  existed.  It  is  important  to  observe  in 
this  connexion  that  one  cannot  find  any  statement  by 
any  prominent  member  of  the  Land  League  in  denun- 
ciation of  these  supposed  societies.'  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  that  the  Press  was  silent,  and  that  no  one 
was  ever  dealing  with  a  secret  society  as  the  enemy 
of  the  Land  League  in  committing  crime. 

"  Seckbt  Conspiracies  bo  not  now  Exist  "—Mr. 
Pabnell's  Statements. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  some  very  important  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  to  which  I  must  call  attention.  1 
regret  to  have  to  refer  to  this  incident  in  this  case,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  by.  You  will  recollect  that 
on  January  7,  1881,  Mr.  Parnell  made  a  speech  in 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

"  Now  the  choice  that  we  have  before  us'is  this, 
whether  you  will  have  an  open  organization,  which 
undoubtedly  has  committed  some  mistakes,  whose 
action  in  some  respects  is  open  to  blame  and 
criticism — I  do  not  wish  to  deny  for  a  moment  ;  this 
action  is  being  very  fast  modified  by  experience  and 
by  advice  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  exceptional— 
whether  you  will  have  such  an  open  organization  or 
whether  you  will  have  a  secret  conspiracy.  Secret 
conspiracies  do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland, 

"  I  used  to  hear  of  the  secret  conspiracy  of  Eib- 
bonism,  a  most  powerful  organization,  an  organization 
which  I  have  been  informed  had  its  headquarters  in 
Manchester,  but  if  you  crush  down  the  people  with 
coercion,  the  result  must  be  that  you  will  have  Eib- 
bonism  and  kindred  societies  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
that  by  secret  conspiracy  which  you  prevent  them 
from  doing  by  open  organization." 

Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  exhausts  Mr.  Parnell's 
references  to  secret  societies  in  that  speech.  Please 
to  observe  the  words  "  secret  conspiracies  do  not  now 
exist  in  Ireland."  If  that  is  true  testimony,  as  I  main- 
tain it  is,  it  contradicts  and  disposes  of  Sir  C. 
Bussell's  theory  that  the  crimes  that  were  committed 
were  the  work  of  secret  societies.  This  is  Mr. 
Parnell's  evidence  when  examined  here  on  this 
point  ■■ — 

"  Did  you  believe  them  to  be  true  when  you  read 
them  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say  without  reading  the 
context  of  the  speech  what  my  view  was  in  urging 
that  argument,  but  it  is  possible  I  was  endeavouring 
to  mislead  the  House  on  the  occasion. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Sir,  it  is  possible  you  were  en- 
deavouring to  mislead  the  House  on  that  occasion  ? — 
In  order  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  argument  of 
the  Government  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Sir,  by  a  statement  false  in  fact, 
and  contrary  to  your  own  opinion,  which  you  have 
sworn  to  to-day  ? — I  mean  that  it  was  a  boastful  and 
an  exaggerated  statement,  and  probably  designed  to 
mislead  the  House  upon  the  question  of  the  greater  or 
less  existence  of  secret  societies  in  Ireland. 

"  Mr.  Parnell,  you  have  used  the  words  '  mislead 
the  House.'  Have  you  ever  directly  or  indirectly 
until   this   moment   withdrawn    that     statement  ? — I 
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Bhoald  think  that  I  have  never  thought  of  the  state- 
ment from  the  time  I  used  it  until  now,  or  ever  had 
it  brought  under  my  notice. 

"  Did  you  or  did  you  not  intend  to  misstate  the 
fact  when  you  made  that  statement  to  the  House  ? — It 
is  very  possible  that  I  did. 

"  Deliberately  ?— Deliberately  ;  quite  possible. 

"  Do  you  think  that  statement  did  mislead  the 
House  ? — I  am  afraid  it  did  not,  for  they  passed  the 
Act. 

"  You  wished  it  to  mislead  the  House  ? — I  should 
think  so,  certainly. 

"  You  wished  it  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  Act  being  passed  ? — I  should  think  so. 

"  And  you  made  a  statement  and  thereupon  placed 
an  argument  knowing  your  statement  to  be  untrue  ? — 
Knowing  my  statement  to  be  at  all  events  a  boaiitfal 
and  exaggerated  one. 

"  And  a  gross  exaggeration  ? — Very  probably  a  gross 


"  An  exaggeration  of  what  ? — An  exaggeration  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  secret  societies  existed  in 
Ireland. 

"And  not  founded  on  fact? — Not  founded  on  any 
information  in  my  possession. 

*•  *  Secret  societies  do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland  '  is 
your  statement,  you  know  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  very  broad 
and  a  very  sweeping  assertion." 

Subsequently  the  matter  was  again  referred  to  and 
Mr.  Parnell  gave  his  explanation  : — 

"  Then  the  second  correction  that  I  wish  to  make 
is  with  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  my  speech 
which  was  quoted  by  the  Attorney-General,  the 
speech  of  the  7th  of  January,  1881,  when  I  was  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  Address,  and  which  the  Attorney- 
General  read  out  for  me,  and  which  I  admitted  as 
indicating  that  1  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  mis- 
lead the  House  of  Commocs — that  I  was  representing 
that  all  secret  societies  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  that  was  not  a  correct  statement;  in 
fact  it  was  an  untrue  statement  to  my  knowledge. 
That  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  tHat  I  gave, 
my-  Lords,  but  I  find  upon  reference  to  my  speech  in 
*  Hansard  '  that  the  representation  that  all  secret 
societies  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland  was  neither 
within  the  scope  or  drift  of  the  argument  of  that 
speech,  nor  of  the  passage  in  question.  I  was  refer- 
ring, I  find,  to  the  great  Kibbon  oreanization  that  has 
been  very  strong  in  the  history  of  Ireland  and  which 
had  commenced  to  crumble  away  in  1872  at  the  com- 
mencement of  good  times  and  the  subsequent  years, 
and  which  at  the  date  to  which  I  was  referring  was 
practically  non-existent.  That  was  the  secret  society 
to  which  I  was  referring  in  my  speech,  and  that  was 
a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  the  state  of  exist- 
ing affairs  so  far  as  I  understood  them,  and  not  a  mis- 
leading statement  either  intentionally  or  otherwise. 
Of  course  I  knew  at  that  time  that  the  great  Fenian 
organization  had  branches  all  over  Ireland,  and  in 
looking  at  the  statement  in  the  speech,  a  broad  one, 
that  secret  conspiracies  had  ceased  to  exist,  I  supposed 
that  I  had  referred  to  the  cessation  of  the  existence 
of  the  Fenian  branches  as  well  as  of  the  Kibbon 
Societies,  which  would  have  been  manifestly  a  false 
statement." 

Be  it  observed  that  in  his  speech  Mr.  Pamell  said 
distinctly,  and  he  does  not  dispute  the  correctness  of 
the  words,  "  secret  conspiracies  do  not  now  exist 
in   Ireland."    Therefore   there   is    no   reference    to 


Ribbon  societies.  But  that  point  does  not  affect  the 
grave  matter  now  brought  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  your 
notice.  If  his  explanation  of  that  speech  be  re- 
garded in  the  most  favourable  light,  where  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  words  that  were  far  more  important 
than  those  he  used  in  Parliament — I  mean  the  words 
he  used  in  the  witness-box  ?  Where  is  the  explanation 
of  those  words?  "It  is  possible  I  was  endeavouring  to 
mislead  the  House  on  the  occasion.  It  is  very  possible 
that  I  deliberately  intended  to  misstate  the  fact  when 
I  made  that  statement  to  the  House."  It  is  impossible 
that  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  I  should'  not  refer  to 
that  statement.  I  say  that  is  the  statement  that  required 
explanation.  Mr.  Pamell,  having  had  several  days 
for  reflection  after  giving  that  evidence,  must  have 
known  that  he  was  standing  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  on  his  own 
grave  avowal  that  he  was  capable  of  deliberately  mis- 
leading the  House  of  Commons  by  a  misstatement  of 
fact.  That  was  the  charge  made  against  himself 
by  himself.  What  does  that  mean  ?  If  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  that  charge 
against  Mr.  Parnell  he  would  have  been  at  once 
withdrawn  from  performing  his  duty  in  the  House,  until 
that  charge  had  been  withdrawn.  He  could  not 
have  made  it  without  violating  the  rules  and  orders  of 
Parliament.  Yet  this  imputation  of  conduct  so  dis- 
honourable and  base  Mr.  Pamell  has  made  against 
himself,  and  he  has  no  explanation  to  give.  I  need  not 
say  that  there  were  many  men  who  hoped  anxiously 
for  an  explanation,  but  none  came.  For  myself,  may 
I  say  that  when  I  heard  Mr.  Parnell  give  that  evidence 
my  one  feeling  was  a  feeling  of  deep  and  sincere 
pain  ?  I  have  said  before  that  the  characters  of  public 
men  are  not  exclusively  their  own.  The  sum  of  the 
reputation  of  a  nation  is  made  up  of  many  factors,  con- 
spicuous amongst  which  are  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  men  who  guide  it.  We  may  well  hesitate  to  think 
what  will  be  said  in  the  future  of  a  time  when  snch 
things  as  this  were  tolerated  and  perhaps  approved  by 
political  parties.  Will  it  not  be  reasonable  for  future 
generations  to  ask,  "What  did  this  speaker's  intimate 
associates,  what  did  his  colleagues,  what  did  the 
public  say  of  the  standard  of  morality  that  made  such 
conduct  possible  ?  "  Supposing  that  an  incident  of 
this  kind  had  occurred  in  the  past,  supposing  that  in 
reading  a  page  of  history  one  were  to  find  that  Henry 
Grattan  or  some  equally  eminent  man,  had  admitted 
thai  he  had  deliberately  attempted  to  mislead  the 
House  of  Commons,  one  would  have  looked  sadly  npon 
that  statement  for  the  morals  of  the  time  if 
such  statement  were  proved,  and  the  page  record- 
ing the  unhappy  fact  would  seem  blurred  and  blotted 
with  evil.  My  Lords,  grave  questions  relating  to 
Mr.  Pamell's  admission  in  that  box  will  have  to 
be  asked  and  have  to  be  answered  in  the  future. 
They  will  then  be  answered  more  dispassionately  than 
they  could  bo'  answered  by  me  at  this  moment.  In 
the  course  of  these  proceedings  I^  have  refrained 
from  condemning  individuals  whenever  I  have  been 
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able  so  to  refrain  consistently  with  my  duty,  and  I 
will  apply  to  Mr.  Parnell  even  a  more  generous 
standard  of  consideration  than  that  which  Cato  applied 
in  the  case  of  Lentulus  : — "  Parcite  dignitati  Lentuli 
si  ipse  famse  suje  pepercit."  Mr.  Parnell  has  not 
spared  himself  ;  bat,  my  Lords,  I  am  doing  so,  while  I 
can  go  no  further  than  maintain  silence  upon  this  sad 
episode  in  this  case.  If  I  were  asked  in  more 
generous  mood  either  to  defend  or  to  palliate  Mr. 
Parnell,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  within  either  my 
will  or  my  ability  to  do  so.  I  can  only  in  substitu- 
tion of  my  own  advocacy,  if  such  were  called  for 
from  me  in  defence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  sugge.st  that  there 
is  only  one  man  who  can  find  either  explanation  or 
defence  tor  him,  and  that  is  Mr.  Davitt.  It  Mr. 
D  avitt  will  only  repeat  to  your  Lordships  the  speech 
that  he  made  in  America,  at  Boston,  in  1880,  and 
would  then  explain  to  you  how  it  is  that  you  are  to 
find  discrepancies ,  between  the  speeches  that  Irish 
members  make  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
speeches  they  make  elsewhere,  then,  my  Lords,  if 
you  cannot  find  excuse,  you  will  find  the  explanation 
of  this  conduct  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

Sebvices    of    Fenimtism    to     the      Leabub— No 

OTHER   SECEET   SOCIETIES— HARRIS. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Parnell  I  have  one  other  witness 
to  call — Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  His  testimony  on  the 
point  with  which  I  am  now  dealing  is  very  valuable, 
because  he  has  mingled  much  with  the  tenant-farmers 
and  peasants  of  Ireland,  and  has  probably  more  know- 
ledge of  their  doings  than  any  other  man  in  Ireland. 
This  is  his  evidence  with  respect  to  secret  societies  : — 

"  At  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter,  June  19,  1880, 
were  there  any  secret  societies  in  Ireland  except  the 
Fenian  ? — No  other  secret  society. 

"  Except  the  Fenian  ? — Except  the  Fenian. 

"  Were  you  applying  what  you  wrote  there  to  the 
condition  of  things  existing  in  Ireland  ? — I  was. 

',;  At  the  time  you  wrote  this  letter,  what  was  the 
use,  do  you  think,  that  could  have  been  made  of 
secret  societies  ? — Simply  what  I  have  told  you.  I  do 
not  think  they  could  effect  their  object  in  freeing 
their  country  without  them  ;  they  are  a  very  powerful 
and  useful  democratic  element  in  the  community. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  societies  that  existed 
in  the  country  for  some  time  past,  that  great  organi- 
zation of  the  Land  League  never  could  have  assumed 
the  proportions  it  did,  because  in  that  state  of  society 
you  had  honest  men  and  energetic  men  in  every  part 
of  the  country  who  were  willing  to  assist  in  every 
movement.  I  know  what  I  am  saying  will  tell  a  great 
deal  from  what  has  been  put  forth  in  this  witness-box, 
but  I  want  to  tell  the  truth." 

What  Had  been  put  forward  in  the  witness-box  w^s  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who  then,  as  he  gave  his 
evidence,  was  tracing  crime  to  secret  societies. 
Here  we  have  Mr.  Harris,  with  his  practical  know- 
ledge, saying  that,  excepting  the  Fenian  society, 
there  were  no  secret  societies  in  Ireland  in  1880. 
This  he  tells  us  frankly,  although  the  statement  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  set  up  on  behalf  of  his  leader, 
because  he  wants  to  tell  the  truth.    Well,  this  is  the 


very  case  which  we  who  are  advocates  for  The  Times 
newspaper  have  sought  to,  prove.  If  the  theory  that 
the  crimes  were  committed  by  s.ecret  societies  is  con- 
futed and  destroyed  by  the  deliberate  statement  of  Mr. 
Parnell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  before  this 
inquiry  could  possibly  have  been  dreamt  of,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Harris,  who,  whilst  loyal  to  his 
leader,  claims  the  right  of  a  man  within  that  loyalty 
to  tell  the  truth,  then,  my  Lords,  shattered  goes  the 
hypothesis,  shattered  are  the  alleged  causes  of  this 
crime,  and  a  forward  step,  almost  a  conclusive  step, 
has  been  made  to  show  what  was  the  organization 
that  had  never  existed  before,  that  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  crime,  and  alone  could  have  con- 
trolled it — a  long  step  too  to  show  who  are  the 
authors  of  that  crime.  And  then,  my  Lords,  but  one 
step  remains.  That  organization  proceeding  from  the 
arrangements  and  designs  of  men,  remaining  under 
the  control  of  those  men,  throws  upon  those  men 
the  responsibility  of  the  crime  that  has  been  carried 
on  by  less  conspicuous  actors,  and  establishes  a  pro- 
position in  support  of  which  I  have  something  more  to 
say,  that  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  Land 
League  were  also  the  persons  answerable  for  the  crime 
that  was  faking  place  in  Ireland  in  the  years  to  which 
I  refer. 

My  Lords,  I  am  afraid  that  it  must  have  occurred  to 
you  prominently  that  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  any 
great  sequence  in  the  events  into  which  we  have  to 
inquire,  but  I  have  been  doing  my  best  in  such 
respect. 

The  Pbesidekt.— I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty, 
and  we  .  are  much  obliged .  to  you  for  the  assistance 
which  y(3u  are  giving  us. 

IX.— THE  LAND  WAEr-EVIOTIONS. 

Crime  Not  Caused  bt  Evictioks— Statistics. 

Sir  H.  James. — With  regard  to  the  matter  imme- 
diately before  you,  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that 
there  were  three  causes  to  which  Sir  C.  Eussell  attri- 
buted crime.  He  attributed  it  in  the  first  place  to  the 
existence  of  recurrent  distress.  That  contention'  I 
have  already  met— as  far  as  I  am  entitled  to  say  I 
have  met  it.  I  have  now  also  been  dealing  with  the 
second  cause — namely,  secret  societies  ;  and  the  third 
cause  referred  to  by  Sir  C.  Eussell  I  have  now  to 
deal  with.  That  third  and  last  cause  comes  under  the 
head  of  evictions.  In  doing  so  I  bear  in  mind  that  of 
which  your  Lordship  was  good  enough  to  remind  me— - 
namely,  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Eussell  had 
relied  upon  these  evictions,  either  separately  or  in 
connexion  with  distress,  as  forming  a  cause  of  crime. 
My  view  was  that  my  learned  friend  rather  separated 
these  two  causes. 

The  President.- I  may  remind  you  that  the  general 
line  taken  up  by  Sir  C.  Eussell  was  that  there  was  a 
recollection  of  the  events  of  earlier  years,  and  that 
the  people  had  a  dread  of  thet  recurrence  of  such 
events. 
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Sib  H.  James. — That  was  in  my  mind,  my  Lord,  and 
I  am  now  about  to  refer  to  the  more  direct  statement 
of  my  learned  friend  on  that  point.  I  need  not  refer 
in  detail  to  what  my  learned  friend  says.  He  says 
that  all  crinae  is  proved  to  spring  from  distress,  and 
that  this  recurrent  distress  produces  crime.  He  also 
uses  evictions,  coupled  with  the  terror  of  eviction,  as 
an  independent  cause  for  the  commission  of  crime. 
Although,  of  course,  mere  fear  of  'eviction  may  un- 
settle the  peasantry,  that  fear  must  go  very  much 
hand-in-hand,  as  the  shadow  goes  with  the  substance, 
with  evictions  themselves.  You  must  look  at  the 
number  of  evictions,  varying,  as  they  dp,  from  time 
to  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  these  evictions  it 
would  be  wiser  that  I  should  in  anticipation  tell  your 
Lordships  the  way  in  which  I  purpose  to  deal  with  it. 
That  there  were  many  evictions  we  shall  see  when  we 
look  at  the  statistics — more  evictions  than  anybody 
of  course  would  desire — but  I  have  arguments  to 
apply  to  this  number  of  evictions.  I  first  hope,  if  it 
meets  with  yotir  Lordships'  approval,  to  look  at  the 
evictions  in  previous  periods  of  great  distress,  and  to 
treat  evictions  and  the  fear  of  eviction  as  quantities 
bearing  some  proportion  to  each  other,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  adduce  this  fact — that  when  there  were  far 
more  evictions,  but  when  there  was  no  artificial  ex- 
aggeration placed  upon  those  evictions,  crime  was 
much  less  than  in  the  period  into  which  we  are  in- 
quiring. 

The  two  propositions  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to 
you  are  these — in  the  first  place,  that  the  evictions 
of  this  period  from  1879  were  not  mere  acts  of 
hostility  by  the  landlord  against  the  tenant,  but 
were  evictions  sought  for  by  the  tenant,  and  were 
sought  for  by  the  tenant  under  the  orders  of  the  Land 
League,  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Land 
League  to  cause  these  evictions  to  take  place  for  the 
purpose,  first,  of  unsettling  Ireland,  and,  secondly, 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  landlord — that  is  to  say, 
of  carrying  on  the  war  against  landlordism  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  my  proposition  is  that  the  evictions  so 
being  producedwould not  create  the  same  terror  which 
would  be  produced  by  an  eviction  in  invitum.  If  I 
establish  these  two  propositions  I  think  that  I  shall 
have  struck  away  the  foundation  from  the  argument  of 
my  learned  friend. 

I  wish  to  place  some  figures  before  you  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  I  col- 
lected with  regard  to  crime  in  1880.  Of  course  they 
are  only  figures  which  have  been  taken  from  documents 
which  are  already  in  evidence,  but  as  a  mere  matter 
of  convenience  I  have  put  them  in  this  form. 

The  Peesident. — I  think  that  they  had  better  be 
reproduced  on  the  note. 

'SlE  H.  James. — I  am  going  to  read  them,  my  Lord. 
These  figures  were  put  in  in  the  statistics,  and  I  shall 
ear-mark  every  document  from  lyhich  I  have  taken 
them.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  in  the 
statistical  report  which  was  put  in,  the  evictions  did 
not  commence  until  1849,  but  I   cannot  doubt  that  I 


may  take  it  that  the  years  subsequent  to  1845  in  Ire- 
land were  years  of  intense  famine.  I  do  not 
minimize  the  distress  of  1879-80  ;  sadly  we  s^ll 
know  that  it  existed  ;  but  no  one  can  compare  that 
distress  with  the  bitter  famine  which  swept  Ireland 
from  1846,  diminishing  towards  1849,  and  passing 
away  in  1862.  There  is  another  period  with 
which  I  shall  have  to  deal — also  a  period  of 
great  distress — i.e.,  from  1861  to  1864.  I  will 
give  your  Lordships  the  evidence  oE  the  nature 
of  the  distress  which  existed  then  ;  but  at  present, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
years  of  the  famine.  I  have  taken  the  evictions  of 
the  years  1849-1852,  the  last  four  years  of  the  great 
famine  of  1846,  and  I  seek  to  compare  both  evic- 
tions and  crime  with  those  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1879-82.  I  cannot  find  any  better  way  in 
which  to  found  a  comparison  than  by  taking  the  evic> 
tions  of  families  in  those  years,  and  also  the  agra> 
riau  crime.  In  those  four  years  the  sad  record  is 
found  of  68,423  families  evicted,  and  the  agrarian 
crimes  during  that  period  numbered  4,245.  We  find 
the  following  figures  for  the  four  years  for  evictions 
of  families  and  for  agrarian  crimes  respectively  : — ' 
In  1849  the  evictions  numbered  16,686,  crimes  957 ; 
in  1850,  evictions  19,949,  crimes  1,362  ;  in  1851, 
evictions  13,147,  crimes  1,013  ;  and  in  1852  there 
were  8,591  evictions  and  913  agrarian  crimes, making, 
as  I  have  said,  the  sad  record  of  58,423  evictions  and 
4,245  agrarian  crimes  in  those  four  years.  Now  take  ' 
the  figures  for  the  period  1879-82.  The  number  of 
evictions,  roughly  speaking,  is  only  about  one-fifth 
of  those  during  the  former  period ;  but  look  at  the 
crime.  While  we  have  four-fifths  fewer  evictions,  we 
find  crime  doubled.  The  figures  for  those  years  are  as 
follows  :— In  1879,  1,238  evictions  and  863  agrarian 
crimes  ;  in  1880  the  numbers  are  2,110  and  2,589  ; 
in  1881,  3,415  and  4,439  ;  and  in  1882,  5,201  and 
3,432,  making  a  total  for  the  four  years  of  11,964 
evictions  and  9,023  agrarian  crimes.  These  figures 
only  represent  one-half  of  the  year  1882,  as  in  the 
other  months  of  that  year  crime  diminished  on  ac- 
count of  certain  causes,  upon  which  I  will  not  now 
dwell.  In  1881,  when  I  am  about  to  show  you  that 
distress  at  least  was  passing  away,  and  when  you  had 
not  so  many  evictions  as  in  1882,  you  have  4,439 
crimes.  That  one  year  produced  niore  crimes  than 
the  whole  four  years  of  famine  from  1849  to  1852, 
the  number  then  being  4,245.  The  result  is  that 
if  eviction  produces  crime,  in  the  years  1849-52  13'7 
evictions  produced  a  crime, while  in  the  years  1879-82 
1'3  evictions  produced  a  criqje.  It  hasbeen  said,  I 
believe,  that  statistics  can  bo  made  to  prove  any- 
thing, but  this  is  a  very  strange  fact,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, I  will  not  dwell  too  long.  Looking  back  at  that 
period,  the  observation  must  be  made  that  in  the  period 
1849-52,  with  which  we  are  dealing,  it  was  a  popula- 
tion of  8,000,000  that  produced  that  amount  of  crime, 
while  in  the  period  1879-82  the  population — in  round 
numbers— was  5,000,000.    Therefore,  there  is  a  still 
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greater  disproportion  to  be  seen  in  comparing  the  two 
periods  ;  we  find  that  crime  was  less  in  the  period  in 
which  there  was  a  greater  population. 

The  second  contrast  which  I  would  make  is  that 
with  the  period  3861  to  1864.  I  feel  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  qriantum  of  distress  being  equal,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distress  in  1861-64  was  very 
great,  I  am  reading  from  the  18th  annual  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  year  1864-65, 
which  says  : — 

"  The  series  of  unfavourable  seasons  began  with 
the  autumn  of  1860,  when  a  blight  affecting  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  potato  crop  took  place,  and 
there  was  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  failure  of 
the  oat  crop.  The  result  was  a  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  food,  especially  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  Such,  however,  were  the  resources 
arising  from  several  years  of  previous  prosperity  that 
very  little  distress  showed  itself  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  the  succeeding  year,  1861.  The  ex- 
treme wetncis  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  re- 
sulted, not  only  in  a  further  failure  of  the  crops,  but 
of  what  was  called  in  the  turf  districts  a  fuel  famine 
— a  calamity  which  had  never  occurred  to  the  same 
extent  since  the  disastrous  season  of  1816,  when  it 
was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  fever  involving 
1,500,000  patients  and  60,000  deaths.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1862  there  was  a  degiree  of  distress 
among  the  small  occupiers  of  land  far  beyond  the 
degree    indicated   by  the   Poor  Law   returns   of   that 

season The    autumn   of   1862     presented 

the  third  and  perhaps  worst  season  in  the  series,  and 
a  corresponding  pressure  on  the  workhouses  is  observ- 
able. Between  that  time  and  the  present  two  favour- 
able seasons  have  intervened,  and  the  corresponding 
effects  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  indoor  diagrams 
and  indoor  summaries  for  1863-64  and  1864-65." 
So  I  trace  from  that  report  that  in  1861-62  there  was 
great  distress,  passing  away  in  1863-64,  correspond- 
ing, I  think,  almost  closely  with  the  distress  of  the 
period  1879-80,  passing  away  in  1882.  Then  I  come  to 
the  valuable  table  attached  to  Dr.  Grimshaw's  report. 
Without  troubling  your  Lordships  with  figures  more 
than  I  can  help,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  figures 
relating  to  the  potato  crop.  In  1879  the  average 
potato  crop  in  tons  per  acre  was  1'3  ;  in  1880,  3'6  ; 
in  1881,  exactly  4  ;  and  in  1882,  2-4.  Taking  the 
years  with  which  I  am  dealing — from  1861  to  1864 — 
we  find  that  in  1861  the  average  was  1'6  ton  per  acre, 
the  previous  year  having  been  also  low — 2"3.  In  1862 
it  was  2-1  ;  in  1863,  34  ;  and  in  1864,  4-1.  I  do 
not  give  the  figures  for  other  crops,  but  they  bear  out 
the  facts  which  I  have  stated.  The  years  1860  and 
1861  were  very  bad  years  in  Ireland.  I  will  refer 
your  Lordships  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Cormack.-  When  asked  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  peasants  in  Mayo  in  1862  he  says  : — "  It  was 
pressing  poverty.  Immediately  after  I  left  college  I 
became  curate,  and  I  remember  getting  moneys  from 
the  Mansion-house  Committee."  Then  again — I  am 
quoting  from  the  witnesses  called  by  the  respondents  as 
often  as  I  can  do  so— we  have  the  evidence  of  Father 
Hewson,  who,  when  asked  "  Were  not  agrioultiural 
aSairs  very  prosperous  in  1865 — at  all  events,  up  to 


1875  ?"  says,  "  I  know  from  1860  to  1864,  while  I 
was  curate  in  BelmuUet,  I  had  a  relief  committee 
every  year,  the  people  were  in  such  poverty."  That 
is  the  place  where  we  find  poverty  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  approximately,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  judge  approximately,  the  distress 
resembled  in  its  proportions  the  distress  of  1879-80. 
Now,  will  your  Lordships  look  at  another  table  of 
figures  ?  They  are  not  so  striking  as  the  other,  but 
they  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  From  the  year 
1861-64  there  were  6,886  families  evicted.namely — in 

1861,  1,092  ;  in  1862,  1,136  ;  in  1863,  1,734  ;  and  in 
1864,  1,924.  Now,  will  your  Lordships  look  at  the 
agrarian   crimes?    In     1861     there      were    363  ;     in 

1862,  349  ;  in  1863,  304  ;  and  in  1864,  only  178, 
or  a  total  in  the  four  years  of  1,224.  In  the  four 
years  1879  to  1882  there  were  11,964  evictions  of 
families  and  9,023  agrarian  crimes,  and  the  proportion 
of  evictions  to  crime  between  1861-64  was  4"8,  while 
between  1879-1882  it  was  only  1'3.  I  do  not  wish  to 
come  back  to  these  figures,  and  therefore  I  wish  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  another  printed  table 
I  have  here — a  table  put  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington.  It  has  reference  only  to  the  county  of 
Kerry.  Will  your  Lordships  note  how  the  figures 
stand  ?  You  will  see  that  before  the  Land  League 
in  Kerry,  in  1879,  70  evicted  families  produced 
only  13  agrarian  crimes,  while  during  the  Land 
League  period,  in  1880,  191  evicted  families 
produced  298  agrarian  crimes,  in  1881  192  evicted 
families  produced  401  crimes,  and  in  1882  293 
produced  347.  After  that  we  have  a  suspension 
of  the  more  active  operations  of  the  League  in 
consequence  of  the  efTect  of  the  Crimes  Act,  and 
we  find  that  in  1883  403  evicted  families  produced 
146  crimes,  and  in  1884  410  evicted  families  produced 
only  117  crimes.  In  1885  358  evicted  families  pro- 
duced ISO  agrarian  crimes,  in  1886  o38  evicted  families 
produced  209  crimes,  and  in  1887  354  evicted  families 
produced  106  crimes.  This  table  shows  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  proportion  of  crime  to 
evictions  was  so  large  as  during  the  years  1880,  1881, 
and  1882. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  direct  evidence  from  wit« 
nesses  who  have  been  called,  and  I  would  wish,  with 
your  Lordships'  permission,  to  refer  you,  without 
reading  it  in  detail,  to  the  evidence  given  to  your 
Lordships  in  support  of  the  contention  that  these 
evictions  were  not  the  cause  of  the  crime.  I  refer  to 
the  evidence  given  by  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  my 
clients.  They  were  Dominick  Barry,  Alan  Bell,  Rndden, 
Kelly,  Henessey,  Shea,  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Laing,  and 
Richard  Williams.  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  the  evi 
dence  of  Mr.  Hussey,  and  I  cannot  mention  his  nams 
without  saying  a  few  words  on  his  evidence.  Mr. 
Hussey  came  into  thtf  witness-box  and  he  was  literally 
nncross-eiamined  by  either  counsel  or  respondents  in 
person  as  to  any  act  of  his  ;  and  then,  with- 
out   patting    one    question    to     him,    my    learned 
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friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  thought  it  right  to 
make  certain  statements  with  respect  to  him  which  I 
have  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  have  not  been  proved 
at  all.     Sir  Charles  Russell  used  this   language  ; — 

"The  resolution  and  its  main  purposes  ara directed  to 
the  condemnation  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been — 
and,  if  the  facts  be  as  I  have  said,  was — the  cruel,  the 
harsh,  and  the  imjastifiable  conduct  of  Mr.  Hussey." 

I  submit,  my  Lords,  that  if  my  learned  friend  was  pre- 
pared to  make  such  a  statement  as  that  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Hussey  he  should  have  put  questions  to  him 
on  the  sabjeet. 

Now,  my  Lords,  having  shown  by  comparison  that 
during  the  sway  of  the  Land  League  crime  was  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  evictions  than  ever  before,  I 
come  to  the  second  point  I  have  to  submit  in  regard 
to  evictions. 

The  President. — Have  you  considered  the  figures 
of  the  year  1878,  in  which  there  were  a  great  many 
evictions  and  an  increase  in  crime  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  evictions  in  1878,  but  they  did  not  produce 
any  crime. 

The  President. — Well,  there  wa3  an  increase  in 
crime  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Yes,  there  was  an 
increase  in  evictions  from  463  to  980.  What  do 
you  say  was  the  cause  of  that  ?  What  is  your  sug- 
gestion ? 

Sir  H.  James. — If  you  ask  me  to  prove  the  cause 
of  that  increase,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  evi- 
dence to  prove  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Davitt  was  understood  to  urge  that  the  in- 
crease in  crime  was  due  to  the  evictions. 

Sir  H.  James.— If  you  ask  me  what  I  should  say 
on  the  point,  I  would  point  to  the  state  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  crime  occurred,  and  I  think  we 
shall  find  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unsettlement 
in  1878.  The  Irish  World  was  being  circulated  in 
Ireland  and  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  expressing  his 
views  strongly.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  say.  Distress 
was  not  the  cause,  at  any  rate.  There  was  nothing 
like  the  increase  in  crime  that  there  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  of  which  I  have  the  figures.  I  will  take  the 
province  of  Connaught.  That  province  will  contain  the 
two  Galways,  Mayo,  Koscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo, 
places  of  very  bad  distress.  For  the  year  1877  the 
agrarian  outrages  were  94  and  in  1878  they  diminished 
to  84,  while  the  evictions  in  1877  were  118  and  in  1878 
365,  or  three  times  as  many.  These  observations  do  aot 
apply  with  the  same  strength  to  Munster,  where  in  1877 
agrarian  crimes  numbered  45,  and  increased  in  1878 
to  74.  So  far,  however,  as  the  western  part  of  Ire- 
land is  concerned,  where  the  distress  was  worst,  while 
evictions  increased  crime  lessened. 

Evictions  Promoted  by  xnu  Leacite  Speeches. 
With  your  Lordships'   permission   I   now  pass  to  the 
second  head  of  my  treatment   of  the  question  of  evic- 


tions, and  I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  a  most  important 
matter  in  connexion  'With  the  whole  features  of  this 
case.  What  was  the  object  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  Land  League  at  this  time  ?  Avowedly 
they  were  warring  against  landlordism.  What 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  warfare  they  would 
carry  on  ?  To  cause  the  landlord  to  obtain  a  lower 
rent — what  might  be  regarded  as  a  just  rent — would 
do  very  little  harm  to  the  landlords.  It  would  be  a 
well-secured  rent,  and  all  Jhat  would  take  place 
would  be  that  the  landlord  would  get  a  certain  per- 
centage less  than  he  did  before.  But  that  would  not 
drive  him  out  of  Ireland.  What  was  desired  was  so 
to  unsettle  Ireland  as  to  drive  the  landlords  away. 
What  was  desired  was  that  the  farms  should  be- 
come vacant.  The  farms  being  vacant  no  rent 
would  be  received  for  them,  and  if  the  landlord  were 
not  allowed  to  farm  the  land  himself  there  would  be 
real  injury  done  him,  and  so  in  time  he  would  be  got 
rid  of.  From  first  to  last,  both  by  the  leaders  and  by 
the  rank  and  file,  that  view  was  acted  upon.  Every 
influence  was  brought  to  bear,  by  solicitation,  by 
threat,  and  otherwise,  to  cause  the  tenants  not  to  pay 
their  rents  at  all.  In  the  ease  of  eviction  the  land 
was  to  lie  derelict.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  now 
what  is  the  moral  view  of  this  question.  I  am 
taking  the  facts  and  applying  those  facts  to  the  quality 
of  the  evictions  and  to  the  effect  that  the  evictions 
would  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  people  evicted  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  first  weapon  made  use  of  to  induce  the  tenants 
not  to  pay  rent  is  the  issue  of  notices  not  to  pay. 
This  is  proved  in  the  evidence  of  Dennis  Feeley. 
The  question  was  put  to  him  : — 

"  Had  you  seen  any  notices  prior  to  this  occurrence 
about  rent  ? — Yes,  there  were  notices  posted  up  (I 
have  not  the  date  exactly,  but  it  was  between  the 
Irishtown  meeting  and  this  occurrence)  tor  the  people 
not  to  pay  rent  alter  the  first  Irishtown  meeting." 

Then  there  is  another  instance  in  Mr.  Alan  Bell's 
evidence.  He  proves  that  notices  not  to  pay  rent  were 
posted  up.  Your  Lordships  will  also  remember  that 
the  same  gentleman  proved  that  a  threatening  notice 
was  sent  to  all  Lord  Dunsandle's  tenants  on  December 
23,  1880,  in  these  terms  :— 

"  Any  man  who  will  pay  rent  now  will  be  boy- 
cotted and  get  the  contents  of  this  card." 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Alan  Bell  proved  that  while 
these  notices  were  sent  to  all  Lord  Dunsandle's 
tenants  there  were  no  evictions  ;  and  yet  that  district 
was  a  very  criminal  district. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  to  bring  the  matter  rather 
nearer  home.  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
speeches  of  authority.  I  have  first  a  Epeech  by  Mr. 
Biggar  on  October  21,  1880.  That  speech  does  not  go 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  no  rent  shall  be  paid,  but 
it  does  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  a  man  should 
pay  only  a  certain  rent.  He  says  : — 

"  Name  a  certain  number  of  good  tenants  not  to  pay 
more  than  the  Government  valuation  of  the  land.  It  is 
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the  same  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland — namely, 
that  masters  and  employis  enter  into  arrangements. 
(He  here  referred  to  the  trade  anions  in  England  and 
Scotland.)  Now  all  we  propose  is  this,  that  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  should  enter  into  a  similar 
undertaking.  If  no  one  shall  pay  more  than  the  Go- 
vernment valuation  for  the  land,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
take  that  rent,  why  give  him  nothing  until  he  chooses 
to  alter  his  mind.  Then  with  regard  to  not  pay- 
ing more  than  a,  reasonable  rent  that  '.the  landlord 
may  evict.  Well,  now,  what  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Land  League  ?  The  duty  of  the  Land  League 
is,  first  of  all,  to  get  the  best  legal  advice.  Then, 
suppose  you  are  unsuccessful,  the  next  move  you  take 
is  then  for  all  parties  who  are  members  of  the  Land 
League " 

That  sentence,  my  Lords,  is  unfinished  in  the  report 
because  the  policeman  who  was  taking  notes  was 
jostled  by  the  crowd.  There  are  two  other  speeches 
I  wish  to  refer  to,  one  by  Mr.  Sexton  made  on  the 
same  day,  October  21,  1880,  in  which  that  gentleman 
says  :— 

"  First  of  all  we  say  that  the  local  branches  of  the 
Land  League  should  consult  together  in  these  trouble- 
some times  and  agree  what  rent  they  will  pay  to  their 
landlords.  Let  them  offer  this  rent — it  may  be 
Griffith's  valuation— offer  whatever  you  can  fairly-pay. 
If  the  landlprd  will  not  have  it,  why  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  keep  it.  Let  him,  if  he  wishes,  have  re- 
coarse  to  law  for  his  rights,  and  I  can  assure  you  in 
every  such  case  the  National  Land  League  will  be 
ready  to  give  yon  liberal  help  from  its  funds.  Well, 
if  the  tenant  is  turned  out  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
assist  him.  Then  next  you  must  resolve  that  not  one 
of  you  will  take  the  farm — I  do  not  care  what  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  may  say — that  you  will  not  any 
of  you  take  the  farm  from  which  any  man  has  been 
evicted  ;  and  that  you  will  not  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  that  farm  by  buying  any  cattle  from  off  it. 
There  is  one  point  upon  which  this  resolution  is  silent, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  if  any  man  be  found 
among  you  to  violate  the  rule  which  you  have  laid 
down — if  any  man  be  found  who  takes  a  farm  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted— it  is  your  duty,  it  is 
your  right  to  make  evidenced  the  feeling  which  the 
action  of  that  man  caused  in  your  minds.  You  have  no 
idea.  I  am  sure  none  of  you  would  commit  an  outrage. 
Outrage  hurts  our  cause.  It  may  gratify  the  feelings 
of  one  man,  but  it  raises  the  cry  for  coercion,  and 
which  may  perhaps  interfere  with  the  progress  of  our 
movement  and  do  material  hurt.  Any  man  who  violates 
the  law  which  you  have  laid  down,you  mast  leave  that 
man  as  lonely,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  town,  as 
Eobinson  Crusoe  was  on  the  island.  Remember  these 
three  rules  :— First,  that  you  will  not  take  a  farm 
from  which  any  one  has  been  evicted  [there  is  no 
word  justly  or  unjustly  there] ;  second,  that  you  will 
not  buy  the  produce  of  such  farm  ;  and  third, 
that  you  will  not  give  countenance  to  any  person  who 
takes  such  a  farm.  And  let  me  tell  you  if  you  find  in 
your  towns  any  shopkeeper  incurring  the  favour  of  the 
landlords  the  people  have  a  ready  way  of  dealing  with 
these  people.  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  go  into 
his  shop  to  ask  hira  to  take  down  any  of  his  goods." 

I  would  notice  in  connexion  with  that  speech  that 
the  rent  to  be  ascertained  was  the  one-sided  rent  ac- 
cording to  the  Land  League  view,  and  if  the  landlord 
refused  that  he  was  to  have  none.    There  is  also  a 


speech  of  a  like  character  by  Mr.  Dillon,  delivered 
at  Kildare  on  August  15,  1880,  in  which  he  gives 
this  advice  to  the  tenants  ; — 

"  Third,  no  arrears  of  rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare. 
The  country  is  emerging  out  of  a  grave  crisis,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  a  good  season  if  you  will  not  be  in 
a  good  position  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  you  pay 
rent  and  arrears  of  rent  this  year  then  the  good  har- 
vest will  go  to  the  landlords.  Therefore  this  year 
there  shall  be  no  arrears  of  rent  paid." 

Therefore  there  were  to  be  no  arrears  of  rent  paid.  If 
no  rent  was  paid,  of  course  evictions  would  follow.  I 
want  to  read  one  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's,  because  it  is 
a  very  practical  statement  as  to  how  evictions  were 
produced.  Speaking  at  Loughrea,  Galway,on  March  17, 
1881,  Mr.  Dillon  said  :— 

"  Well,  now  I  will  quote  you  an  example  to  show 
you  what  is  done  in  this  way  in  my  county.  Yester- 
day, in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  a  farmer,  who  was  a 
rich  farmer,  a  man  who  could  have  well  paid  his  rent, 
but  he  would  not  go  back  on  his  neighbour  and  do 
what  his  neighbour  could  not  do.  Thirty-nine  fat 
bullocks  were  driven  off  his  farm — and  mind  he  was  a 
Protestant  amongst  Catholics— they  were  driven  into 
the  pound  in  the  town  of  Tipperary.  A  great  crowd 
of  farmers  entered.  Not  a  soul,  no  auctioneer,  could 
be  got  to  sell  the  cattle.  That  shows  how  sound  the 
organization  is  in  Tipperary,  and  how  every  man  in 
Tipperary  is  with  the  League." 

Here  is  a  rich  farmer,  not  a  man  incapable  of  paying 
his  rent,  held  oat  as  4n  example  to  be  followed.  Of 
course,  if  this  rich  farmer  were  evicted,  his  eviction 
would  be  pointed  a,t  as  a  cause  of  crime.  There 
is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  in  this  case  the  man  was 
over-rented.  According  to  SirC.  Russell's  own  theory 
of  an  economic  rent, this  man  would  not  be  rack-rented. 
Another  leader,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  spoke  at 
Ballymoire,  in  Kerry,  on  May  8,  1881.    He  said  : — 

"  Now  I  may  tell  you  how  I  allowed  them  to  work  a 
few  days  ago  in  Wexford.  I  found  out  howmuch  interest 
there  was  in  each  farm,  and  I  allowed  these  gentlemen 
to  buy  away  until  it  came  to  within  one  pound  of  the 
execution.  And  I  walked  up  to  the  sheriff  and  said  to 
the  tenant,  '  Give  him  the  rent.'  Mr.  Goddard 
wanted  the  fellow  to  stick  to  the  sale,  but  I  was  too 
sure  that  the  sheriff  could  not  do  it,  and  I  made  him 
afraid  to  do  so.  If  you  attend  to  any  of  these  sales, 
on  no  account  do  not  pay  auctioneers'  fees.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff  himself  to  put  up  these  things,  and, 
as  I  told  one  of  them  in  Meatb,  he  was  often  engaged 
in  dirtier  work." 

Here  was  a  tenant  well  able  to  pay.  Mr.  Harrington 
says,  "I  let  the  sale  go  on,"  and  at  a  certain  point  he 
tells  the  tenant  "  Now  pay.  "  If  Mr.  Harrington 
had  not  told  him  to  pay  the  rent  would  not  have  been 
paid,  and  CJi  eviction  would  have  followed. 

u"No-Ebnt"   Policy— Peemonition3—Thb    "  N« 

EKNI"    MANIffESTOES. 

Now  we  come  to  the   more  general  exercise  of  tho 

stoppage  of  payment  of  rent.    Your  Lordships  will  bear 

in  mind   that  according  to  my  learned  friend's  view  it 

is  almost  impossible  for  any  organization  to  prevent  tha 

j^ payment  of  rent. ;  But  the. leaders  were  not  unwilling 
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that  the  tenant  should  lose  his  holding  and  so  evic- 
tion should  be  created,  and  in  Mr.  Parcell's  speech  at 
Bnnis  oh  September  19,  1880,  there  is  a  threat  that 
no  rent  should  be  paid.  Mr.  Sexton  says  that  "  no 
rent"  was  in  the  air  all  through  1880.  In  July,  1881. 
Mr.  Sexton,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  con- 
vention held  in  Dublin,  read  a  cablegram  from 
Patrick  Ford.  "  Mr.  Ford  forwarded  30,000  francs 
(£1,200),  and  adjured  the  Convention  to  unfurl  the 
banner  of  '  No  Rent.'  "  There  is  also  evidence  in 
the  Irish  World  within  the  dates  in  which  it  has  been 
allowed  to  be  put  in.  On  March  11,  1882,  the  fol- 
lowing appears  in  the  Irish  World  : — 

' '  Much  is  said  about  the  policy  of  no  rent. ,  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Irish  World  is  responsible  for 
the  issuance  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto.  There  is  a 
double  edge  to  this  charge — one  edge  cuts  at  the  so- 
called  '  dictatorship  '  of  the  Irish  World,  and  the 
other  strikes  at  the  assumed  imbecility  of  the  Irish 
Land  League  executive.  Curious  enough,  this  cry  of 
*  dictatorship  '  raised  against  the  Irish  World  has 
originated  with  the  very  self -same  men  who  here  in 
New  York  started  the  cry  of  '  dictator  '  against 
Pamell  two  years  ago  !  It  is  true  that  I  favoured  a 
No-rent  campaign  ;  it  is  true  that  I  cabled  over  to 
Mr.  Egan  urging  him  and  the  Land  League  chiefs  to 
issue  a  No-rent  Manifesto  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
I  dictated  it.  That  document,  as  it  has  since  appeared, 
had  been  already  in  manuscript  before  my  cable 
reached  Paris.  Indeed  .  Mr.  Parnell  himself,,  in  a 
letter  written  to  me  in  July  last,  stated  that  he  had 
in  contemplation  the  advisement  of  '  a  strike  against 
all  rents  in  the  fall.'  Now  that  that  project  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  this  ray  of  light  will  not  be 
deemed  uninstructive  or  irrelevant." 

I  should  remind  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Parnell 
said  that  his  memory  was,  that  he  did  not  write 
that  letter,  but  the  Irish  World  says  he  did. 
He  also  states  that  he  believes  the  statement  to 
be  untrue.  Then  wo  come  to  immediate  action 
with  regard  to  these  No-rent  Manifestoes,  which 
must  have  produced  evictions.  On  October  17,  1881, 
Ford  telegraphed  to  Egan,  "  Communicate  with  Par- 
nell if  possible,  consult  your  colleagues,  and  then 
issue  a  manifesto.  No  rent."  Egan  replied  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Your  suggestion  is  approved.  Prompt  measures 
are  now  in  progress  to  procure  a  general  strike 
against  rent.  The  manifesto  will  be  issued  without 
delay.  It  is  the  only  weapon  now  that  remains  in  our 
hands." 

The  result  of  that  was  that  three  No-rent  Mani- 
festoes were  issued.  The  first  was  what  we  call  the 
Kilmainham  manifesto,  signed  by  those  there  and  with 
Mr.  Davitt's  name  affixed  to  it.  We  find  that  there 
were  two  other  manifestoes  issued  by  Egan  and  Ford. 
Egan's  manifesto  was  distributed  throughout  Ireland, 
and  its  probable  date  was  October  17.  The  manifesto 
speaks  for  itself.     It  says  : — 

"  Meet  the  action  of  the  English  Government  with 
a  determined  passive  resistance.  The  No-rent  banner 
has  been  ra;ised,  and  it  remains  with  the  people  now 
to  prove  themselves  dastards  or  men. 


"  Pay  no  Eeiit. 

"  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

"  Such  is  the  programme  now  before  the  Country. 

Adopt  it,  and  it  will  lead  you  to  free  land  and  happy 

homes.    Reject  it,  and  slavery  and  degradation  will 

be  your  portion. 

"Pay  no  Rent. 
"  The  person  who  does  should  be  visited  with  the 
severest  sentence  of  social  ostracism. 

"  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 
"  Cast  out  the  person  who  enters  it  as  a  renegade  to 
his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  his  fellow-men." 

Then  it  proceeds  with  many  reasons  : — 
"  No  Bent. 

' '  Your  brethren  in  America  have  risen  to  the  crisis, 
and  are  ready  to  supply  you  with  unlimited  funds,  pro- 
vided you  maintain  your  attitude  of  passive  resistance, 
and 

"  Pay  no  Rent. 
"  No  Bent. 

"  The  tenaits  of  Ireland  have  still  one  tremendous 
move  in  their  power,  and  that  is  to  quietly  stay  at 
home  and  pay  no  rent.  I  believe  that  if  they  unitedly 
adopted  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  which  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  landlords  to 
combat,  it  would  lead  to  one  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions that  Ireland  has  ever  known." 
It  has  been  said  that  these  manifestoes  were  not  acted 
upon  tor  long,  and  I  will  show  your  Lordships  Why. 
Mr.  Parnell  says  that  Mr.  Egan's  was  a  very  con- 
demnable  manifesto.  That  is  what  Mr.  Pamell  says 
now,  but  he  himself  first  signed  one  of  a  similar 
character.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  means  it  is 
condemnable  because  Mr.  Egan  acted  independently, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  he  signed  a  manifesto  himself 
which  was  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  preveiiting 
all  rent,  whether  just  or  unjust,  from  being  paid. 
The  third  manifesto  wds   that  of  Patrick  Ford.    It  is 

as  follows  : — 

"No  Rent. 
■'  Pamell. 
"  Davitt.  Sexton.  Brennan. 

"  Dillon.  Kettle.  Egan. 

"  Fly  the  Land  Court  !     'Tis  a  sham,  a  fraud  ! 

"  He  who  acts  the  traitor  in  the  hour  of  Ireland's 
trial  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  his  villany.  'Tis  a  noble 
cause  you  are  engaged  in — 'tis  a  holy  crusade  against 
a  hell-born  class,  a  class  who  has  plundered  you  and 
yours  for  centuries,  a  class  who  has  grown  fat  upon  the 
blood  of  yourselves  and  your  children,  a  class  who, 
rotting  in  lust  and  covered  with  human  gore,  stalk 
through  the  land  scattering  sickness,  sorrow,  misery, 
affliction,  hunger,  want,  and  desolation  in  their  loath- 
some path.  'Tis  a  war  of  right  against  might,  of 
justice  and  liberty  against  tyranny  and  oppression,  of 
charity,  humanity,  and  Cliristianity  against  selfishness, 
brutality,  aiid  immorality.  I 

"  Stand  firm,  undaunted,  undeterred  in  your  resolve 
to  have  the  land  that  gave  you  birth,  and  though  60,000 
bayonets  may  bristle  round  you,  and  buckshot  rain 
upon  you,  God  is  with  you,  and  you  cannot  be  de- 
feated. 

"  One  more  blow  and  victory  is  yours. 

"  Hold   the  rent,   hold  the  harvest,  hold   the  land, 
and    the   new  year   which  is  about  to   dawn  upon  lis 
i  shall  welcome  a  nation  from  bondage  released." 
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"  To  the  Men  of  Ireland. 

"  Office  of  the  Irish  World,  N.Y. 
"  Men  of  Ireland  !    The  eyea  of  the  world  are  on 
you.     Stand  together. 

"  Be  faithful  to  your  imprisoned  chiefs.  Obey  the 
manifesto  '  No  Kent.' 

"  Prepare  for  sacrifices.     Be  brave,  but  prudent. 
"  Eely  on  America.    Money  and  sympathy  will  flow 
over  to  you.    We   will  succour   the   children  of    the 
evicted,  and  honour  moral  heroes. 
• '  Landlords  must  go. 

"  Be  true  to  principle,  and  redemption  is  assured. 
"  God  save  Ireland. 

"  Patkick  Fokd." 
Again,  Mr.  Parnell  immediately  says  he  does 
not  approve  of  that,  that  he  thinks  it  a  most 
reprehensible  production,  and  that  he  never 
heard  of  it  before.  Again,  the  principle  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  own  manifesto. 

Policy  Abandoned  because  Unworkable. 

I  will  now  tell  your  Lordships  why  the  No- 
rent  Manifesto  did  not  succeed.  It  had  a 
partial  effect  only,  which  it  was  bound  to 
have.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  during  the  American 
campaign  of  1881.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  made  a  speech, 
reported  on  November  12,  1881,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  The  gentlemen  who  talk  about  morality  should  go 
to  the  school  for  aesthetics,  and  not  deal  with  practi- 
cal men.  :Ireland  has  preached  the  doctriue  of  '  No 
Rent  '  to  bring  landlordism  to  its  knees.  (Cheers.) 
He  told  them  there  was  not  a  responsible  man  in  the 
League  who  had  not  thought  of  raising  the  cry  of  '  No 
Eent.'  .  .  .  You  have  given  money  generously 
and  nobly.  I  never  heard  a  decent  man  ask  what  was 
done  with  that  money." 

I  will  now  explain  how  it  was  that  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  did  not  altogether  succeed.  At  the  Chicago 
Convention,  on  November  30,  1881,  the  matter  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Timothy  Healy.     He  says  :  — 

"  Why  was  it  that  we  did  not  believe  in  the  '  No- 
rent  '  manifesto  ?  I  am  in  favour  of  no  rent,  not  merely 
as  a  temporary  policy,  but  for  all  time.  But  the 
consideration  of  our  men  was  this — is  it  expedient  ? 
And  we  considered  that  it  was  not  expedient,  because 
we  did  not  believe  that  our  people  at  that  time  were 
worked  up  to  it,  and  we  would  adopt  no  policy  which 
would  lead  to  disaster  or  defeat." 
Let  us  see  what  that  means.  It  means  that  they  did 
not  believe  that  the  tenants  were  ripe  enough  for 
them  to  insist  upon  "  no  rent."  Many  were  willing 
to  pay  their  rents,  but  then  came  the  agitators, 
scarcely  one  of  whom  had  any  interest  in  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  and  prevented  them  from  doing  so.  At  this 
time  there  was  scarcely  one  of  these  men,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Kettle,  who  had  any  interest  in  the 
land.  The  agitators  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  urged 
the  policy  of  "No  Eent  "  on  the  tenants  ;  but 
because  the  unhappy  men  refused  to  be  worked  up  and 
would  only  travel  with  the  agitators  to  a  certain  point, 
then,  and  then  only,  the  policy  of  the  -No-rent 
Manifesto  was  departed  from.  If,  according  to  Mr. 
Healy,  the  tenant  farmers  had  been  prevailed  upon — and 
the  agitators  did  their  best  to  urge  them — to  pay  no 


rent,  then  there  would  have  been  more  evictions  than 
there  are  now.  It  may  be  that  among  the  reasons  why 
evictions  were  not  so  numerous  comparatively  in  these 
years  as  in  1849  and  18u2  is  probably  that  there 
had  been  greater  progress  since  that  period.  There 
had  been  greater  light  coming  to  the  Irish  tenant 
farmer.  There  had  been  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
and  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  Thus  the  tenants  re- 
sisted the  policy  which  would  have  led  to  eviction, 
and  held  on  to  their  holdings.  Sir  C.  Eussell  said  : — 
"  As  regards  the  issue  of  that  No-rent  Manifesto, 
I  do  not  justify  it.  ,  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Parnell 
would  justify  it.  If  he  did  he  would  say  this— that  it 
was  an  unconstitutional  blow  in  return  for  an  un- 
constitutional blow But  as  regards  any 

actual  operation  in  the  withholding  of  the  payment  of 
rent,  I  boldly  profess  this  opinion  that,  looking  to  the 
position  of  the  ordinary  Irish  tenant,  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  no  resources  to  look  to  but  continued  occupa- 
tion of  his  holding,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
organization,  however  strong,  or  external  inducement, 
however  forcibty  put,  will  prevent  that  man  from  pay- 
ing the  rent,  even  the  unjust  rent,  which  he  owes  by 
the  terms  of  his  contract,  provided  he  has  the  means 
to  do  it,  if  the  altemativeis  that  he  is  to  lose  for  him- 
self and  his  family  and  his  children  the  protection  of 
his  house  and  home." 

The  Land  League  leaders  knew  that.  They  put  as 
much  pressure  as  they  could  to  compel  the  tenant  to 
adopt  the  "  No-rent  "  policy.  They  appealed  to  his 
patriotism,  but  as  that  did  not  suffice  there  had  to 
be  other  action  in  order  to  deal  with  those  classes 
who  would  not  be  worked  up,  but  clung  to  their  hold- 
ings. 

ErroRTS    TO    Enfokce  "  No-Eekt  "— The   Ladies' 
Land  Leagite— Hannah  Eeynolds. 

At  that  time  they  employed  an  agency  which  is  ever 
powerful,  an  agency  of  a  peculiar  character.  I  allude 
to  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  I  had  it  from  your 
Lordships  that  you  regarded  the  action  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League 
as  admissible  in  evidence. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — We  entertain  no  doubt  of  that. 

SlE  H.  James. — I  would  only  remind  you  that  I 
am  not  throwing  undue  responsibility  upon  others,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  evic- 
tions of  1882,  it  becomes  very  material  to  show  whether 
the  evictions  of  1882  were  or  were  not  produced  by 
the  unjust  action  or  arbitrary  action  of  the  landlords 
in  the  exercise  of  their  eviotirg  powers, or  by  the  work- 
ing up  process  brought  to  bear  by  the  Land  League 
leaders  upon  the  tenants..  You  will  recollect  the 
autumn  of  1881.  It  was  then  that  many  of  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  Land  Leaguo  had  been 
arrested  under  Mr,  Forster's  Act.  Some  had  gone  tc 
America,  only  a  few  remained.  I  think  Mr.  Biggar, 
reducing  his  love  of  liberty  to  personal  dimensions, 
never  placed  himself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr. 
Forster's  Act.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  gave  anybody 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  him  in  a  manner  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  denounce  as  an   arbitrary   exercise 
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of  unconstitutional  authority.  No  doubt  it  was 
quite  true  that  the  Land  League  leaders  were 
scattered,  and  the  Ladies*  Land  League  came  into 
operation.  We  had  aij  account  given  us  by  a  lady 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  transactions, 
Mrs.  Delahunt — she  was  known  at  this  time 
as  Miss  Reynolds — as  to  the  part  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  took  in  working  up  the  tenants.  Your 
Lordships  will  bear  in  mind — I  am  sure  my  teamed 
friend  the  Attorney-General  will  never  forget  it — the 
cross-examination  of  that  lady  bythe  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bar.  This  is  the  account  put  to  that  lady  of  a 
reception  given  her  in  America.  She  was  then  Mrs. 
Kenny.     The  speaker  was  Frank  Byrne  : — 

"  'With  Mrs.  Kenny's  permission  I  would  wish  to  add 
my  testimony  to  Mr.  Ford's  as  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Mrs.  Kenny  is  held  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 
In  my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League  of 
Great  Britain  I  naturally  became  familiar  with  many 
facts  concerning  the  noble  work  being  done  by  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  ;  and  I  foand  that  on  every  occa- 
sion where  the  practical  portion  of  the  work  was  to 
be  done  Miss  Reynolds  was  to  be  found  in  the  fore- 
front. 

"  '  Captain  O'Meaghor  Condon  said  that  he  highly 
and  warmly  appreciated  the  generous  and  devoted 
effort.s  made  by  Mrs.  Kenny  to  alleviate  the  sufferinge 
caused  by  landlord  evictions  in  Irelahd, 

"  '  Arthur  M.  Forrester  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
adding  his  mite  to  the  well-deserved  tribute  of  praise 
bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Kenny.  From  village  to  village, 
from  cabin  to  cabin  she  rode  ahead  of  the  flying  column 
of  peelers  and  dragoons,  cheering  the  despondent, 
warning  the  wavering,  threatening  the  cowardly.'  " 

We  saw  that  lady  in  the  box  and  she  was  asked  what 
this  was.  My  friend  the  Attorney-General  pressed  this 
lady  home  as  to  what  she  did,  when  she  was  warning  the 
wavering  and  threatening  the  cowardly — and  the  result 
we  find  to  be,  from  her  own  acknowledgment,  that  she 
was  dealing  with  those  unfortunate  tenants  who  were 
willing  to  pay  their  rent.  This,  she  says,  does'  not 
misrepresent  it : — 

"  '  There  was  no  time  for  Miss  Reynolds  to  lose.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  inmates  of  the  next  cabin  they 
proposed  to  visit  should  be  forewarned,  should  be  told 
that  they  would  be  aided  in  their  struggle  against 
landlordism,  and  sternly  instructed  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  pay  no  rent.  So  over  a  fence,  across  a  ditch, 
through  dirty,  muddy,  ploughed  fields,  scrambling 
through  hedges  and  wading  through  bogs,  went  Miss 
Reynolds,  and  when  the  horse  and  foot  arrived  at  their 
destination  they  found  to  their  sorrow  that  she  had 
been  before  them  and  that  their  forced  march  was  all 
for  nothing.' 

"  Does  that  substantially  represent  what  was  said  ? 
— I  think  so. 

"  It  does  represent,  does  it  not,  a  fair  description  of 
what  was  said  ?— Pretty  fair. 

"  Of  the  work  you  were  engaged  in  ?— Pretty  fair. 

"  Now  let  us  just  go  back  to  this—'  threatening  the 
cowardly.'  Did  you  not  on  many  occasions  in  the 
autumn  of  1881  and  1882  threaten  persons  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  pay  their  rent  ? — I  do  not 
really  believe  I  did.    On  my  own  account  I  may  have 


told  them  they  should  not  have  paid  rent  under  these 

circumstances." 

Well,  my  Lords,  but  Miss  Reynolds  was  described  hero 

as  acting  for  the  Land  League.  "  I  never  had  orders," 

said  this  lady.    Then  the  Attorney-General  says  : — 

"  I  call  your  attention  to  what  yon  said  you  did 
upon  your  own  account  ? — I  never  had  orders.  That  is 
one  thing  certain. 

"  I  will  come  to  the  question  of  orders  directly. 
'  Threatening  the  cowardly.'  What  did  you  under- 
stand by  the  '  cowardly  '  ? — By  the  cowardly,  those  who 
would  not  stand  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  I  suppose. 

"  Those  who,  having  money  to  pay,  paid  ? — Would 
not  stand  by  their  poorer  neighbours,  I  suppose  that  is. 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  people  who,  having  got  the 
money  to  pay  their  rent,  were  willing  to  pay  ? — Some 
were  and  some  were  not. 

"  Those  you  understood  by  the  cowardly  ? — Quite 
possible. 

"  When  Mr.  Forrester  suggested  of  you  that  laudable 
act  for  which  you  had  been  well-deserving  of  the 
tribute  of  praise,  '  of  cheering  the  despondent,  warn- 
ing the  wavering,  threatening  the  cowardly,'  tell  me 
what  you  understood  by  it  ? — I  did  not  pay  much 
attention.  I  was  used  to  that  sort  of  big  talk.  It 
was  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish.     I  did  not  mind  that. 

"  '  It  was  necessary  that  the  inmates  of  the  next 
cabin  they  proposed  to  visit  should  be  forewarned, 
should  be  told  that  they  would  be  aided  in  their 
struggle  against  landlordism,  and  sternly  instructed 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  pay  no  rent.'  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  fan'cy  I  did  not  do  it 
sternly."  Well,  my  Lords,  take  out  the  word  sternly 
and  accept  Mrs.  Delahunt's  view  of  her  own  action. 
But  that  lady  did  warn  them  to  pay  no  rent,  and  I  am 
sure  my  friend  the  Attorney-General  will  recognize 
that  a  warning  from  that  lady  was  a  very  serious  thing, 
(Laughter.)  She  was  the  representative  of  the  Land 
League.  She  was  telling  them,"  I  warn  you  not  to  pay," 
and  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  warning  from 
this  lady  ?  That  they  would  meet  the  fate  of  traitors 
if  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  did  pay.  Are 
you  astonished,  my  Lords,  that  when  the  landlord  knows 
that  the  tenant  can  pay,  knows  that  he  wishes  to  pay, 
knows  that  It  is  the  external  influence  that  bids  him 
not  to  pay,  and  warns  the  wavering  and  threatens 
the  cowardly,  he  should  say  "  Why  should  I  not 
have  my  rent  ?"  There  were  many  evictions  taking 
place  at  that  time  against  tenants  who  were  secretly 
paying  their  rents  and  begging  that  it  should  not  bo 
known,  and  who  were  willing  to  be  evicted  if  they 
were  taken  back  as  caretakers.  We  can  understand 
from  such  causes  how  it  is  that  that  column  of  evic- 
tions is  a  great  one.  In  respect  to  Miss  Reynolds  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Egan  says  :  — 

"One  great  result  of  the  Land  League  movement  Mr. 
Brennan  has  not  referred  to.  It  brought  to  the  front 
a  baud  of  women  as  generous  and  noble-hearted  as 
ever  in  any  country  espoused  the  sacred  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  refer  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  under  Miss 
Anna  Parnell.  You  here  in  America  can  have  very 
little  idea  of  the  splendid  work  accomplished  by  these 
noble-hearted  women.  While  Mrs.  Maloney,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  and  her  companions 
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at  head-quarters  would  work  14  or  15  hours  a  day  in 
their  office,  Miss  Parnell,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Miss  Rey- 
nolds and  other  members  of  that  devoted  band  might 
be  found  journeying  from  county  to  county,  over  bogs 
and  mountains,  in  all  weathers,  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  bringing  aid  and  comfort  and  hope 
and  courage  to  the  outcast  victims  of  landlordism. 
History  presents  no  brighter  record  of  patriotism  and 
courage  than  that  displayed  by  Miss  Parnell  and  her 
brave  co-workers  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League," 

Tour  Lordships  are  aware  that  I  have  admitted  in 
relation  to  the  No-rent  Manifestoes,  that  they  seem, 
after  a  time,  to  have  died  away,  but  they  died  away 
very  gradually.  Your  Lordships  recollect  that  we 
have  important  proof  as  to  the  action  of  one  of  the 
Mr.  Eedmonds— I  think  it  is  Mr.  William  Eedmond — 
who  disseminated  the  No-rent  Manifesto  very  broadly. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  given  by  an  inspector  of 
police,  who  says  he  found  that  in  January,  1882,  the 
No-rent  Manifestoes  were  being  scattered.  And  he  also 
recollects  a  gentleman  coining  to  Sheehan's  hotel  at 
Ihomastown,  inKilkenny,  under  the  name  of  Mondred, 
There  is  no  question  that  I  know  of  that  this  is  Mr. 
Bedmond.  1  believe  there  is  no  contradiction  to  this. 
A  parcel  came  addressed  to  him  on  January  19.  It 
was  opened  and  there  were  450  copies  of  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  in  it.  Mr.  Eedmond,  I  presume,  was  work- 
ing up  the  people.  Miss  Eeynolds  was  at  work  at  this 
time,  warning  the  wavering,  threatening  the  cowardly. 
Mr.  Eedmond  was  appealing  to  them  by  means  of  these 
documents,  signed — I  understand  this  one  to  have 
been  signed — by  Mr.  Parnell.  While  Mr.  Parnell  was 
no  doubt  in  Kilmainham  under  the  operation  of  Mr. 
Forster's  Act,  he  had  signed  this  document,  and,  of 
course,  all  his  lieutenants  would  think  that  it  was 
his  wish  it  should  be  disseminated.  And  so  we  have 
this  appeal  to  tenants  simply  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  of  liability  to  eviction  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  request  conveyed  as  far  as  it  could 
be  conveyed  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Redmond.  I  am 
not  going  back  again  to  the  influence  of  Miss  Eey- 
nolds, but  we  can  scarcely.now  wonder  at  the  tenants 
taking  up  this  position.  Here  are  appeals  to  them 
— appeals  to  their  "  patriotism,"  to  break  a  contract 
they  had  made,  and  not  to  pay  the  rent  they  could 
pay  simply  because,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  was  part 
of  the  policy  of  gentlemen  who  acted  for  political 
reasons. 

"  No-Rent  "  Policy— Lbaque  Coeeespondenob. 

I  now  come  to  a  class  of  documents  that  I  say  had 
probably  much  more  effect  than  these  other  appeals. 
They  are  the  documents  that  recommended  return  and 
recompense  to  certain  tenants,  and  the  documents  re- 
quire to  be  looked  at  carefully,  and  when  they  are 
looked  at  and  their  effect  considered  I  must  ask  you 
to  consider  whether  these  documents  are  not  of  the 
most  cruel  description,  and  intended  not  only  to  re- 
compense but  to  apply  pressure  to  those  who  are 
acting  either  according  to  their  consciences  or 
their  interest — that  is,  paying  their  rent.  The  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  were  tbe  responsible  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Laud  League.  They  were  the  dis- 
seminators of  the  Land  League  money.  Speaking  very 
generally,  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League, 
placed  £70,000  at  the  disposal  of  these  ladies. 
The  technical  suppression  of  the  Land  League  meant 
nothing.  Those  who  were  the  Land  League  authorized 
tho  action  of  these  ladies.  Their  treasurer,  Mr,  Egan, 
without  objection  by  any  one  or  subsequent  complaint 
by  any  one ,  paid  this  money  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  interests  of  the  League.  Mr.  Parnell 
knew  they  were  so  acting,  andwhenhewas  at  large  in 
May,  1882,  had  nothing  to  say  about  their  action, 
except  that,  his  being  at  large,  the  action  was  diverted 
into  a  more  natural  channel.  Put  this  was  a  dealing 
with  the  Land  League  money  by  the  authorized  agents 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Land  League.  We  have  to  deal 
with  three  documents  : — 

"  To  the  Secretary,  Land  League  Branch. 

"  Irish  National  League,  Labour  and  Industrial 
Union,  25th  October,  1881. 

"  Dear  Sir, — If  there  are  any  sheriff's  or  other  law 
costs  guaranteed  by  central  executive  to  members  of 
your  branch  which  still  remain  unpaid,  please  send 
particulars  of  them  with  the  letter  from  the  Dublin 
offices  guaranteeing  the  same  to  Mr.  P.  C.  McGough, 
solicitor,  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin,  when  they  will  be  paid 
as  soon  as  tho  accounts  can  be  examined  and  vouched. 

"  Inquiry  having  reached  me  as  to  the  disposition 
of  any  funds  lying  in  the  hands  of  the  local  treasurers, 
I  am  authorized  to  say  that,  as  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  have  undertaken  the  sole  charge  of  evicted 
families,  it  is  desirable  that  any  sums  in  hand  locally 
should  be  forwarded  at  once  to  Miss  Anna  Parnell, 
Ladies'  Land  League,  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  for 
special  purposes  of  relief. 

"  With  regard  to  the  general  movement,  prompt  and 
efficient  steps  are  being  taken  in  view  of  the  altered 
circumstances  to  carry  on  the  organization  and  sustain 
the  strike  against  rents.        "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Pateiok  Egan,  Hon.  Treasurer." 

That  circular  is  the  foundation  of  the  correspondence 
I  am  about  to  read  : — 

"  Ballydehob,  18th  November,  1887. 

"  To  Miss  A.  Parnell. 

"  Dear  Madam,— There  is  about  £39  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurers  here,  and  a  few  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  in  favom:  of  retaining  the  money  in  con- 
sequence of  the  last  circular  from  the  executive 
stating  where  a  tenant  in  any  one  property  paid  his 
rent  or  applied  to  the  Land  Commissioners  that  none 
of  the  other  of  those  on  the  same  property  who  sub- 
mitted to  be  sold  out  by  and  evicted  would  be  paid 
their  legal  expenses.  My  object  is  to  show  these  poor 
people  who  allowed  heavy  law  costs  to  be  incurred 
that  they  will  be  paid  their  legal  expenses  where  the 
executive  guaranteed  it,  and  also  to  forward  np  tho 
balance  of  about  £39  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  If  I  can  have  a  letter  from  you  to  that 
effect  it  will  restore  confidence  in  the  people,  and 
under  such  circumstances  I  am  sure  we  could  be  pretty 
successful  in  holding  back  people, and  start  a  prisoners' 
fund,  or  contributing  to  the  Ladies'  League.  Please 
reply  by  return  of  post. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  HBSJiX  O'Mahony.  Bx-Buspeot,  Ballydehob, 
Co.  Cork." 
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I  think  it  is  better  that  I  should  put  no  construction 
on  the  words  "  holding  back  ;"  they  speak  for  them- 
selves.   Then  comes  this  letter  from  Miss  Striteh  :— 

"  The  Ladies'  Irish  National  League,  39,  Upper 
Saekville-street,  Dublin,  November  19,  1881. 
"  Mr.  Edward  O'Mahony. 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  have  not  seen  the  circular  which 
says  that  'On  a  property  where  a  tenant  paid  his  rent, 
or  applied  to  the  Land  Commission,  no  other  tenant 
who  submitted  to  be  sold  out  or  evicted  would  be 
paid  their  legal  costs.'  Miss  Parnell  would  like  you 
to  send  a  copy  of  it,  as  it  may  be  a  bogus  circular. 
It  is  not  correct  either  to  say  the  above,  that  where 
one  tenant  on  an  estate  applied  to  the  Court  or  pays 
the  rest  will  get  no  assistance.  All  who  really  hold 
out, if  it  were  only  one  tenant  amongst  a  thousand  others, 
would  be  supported ;  but  if  the  majority  of  the  tenants 
on  an  estate  pay  or  apply  to  the  Court,  then  those 
tenants  who  might  be  evicted  on  that  estate  from  in- 
ability to  pay  would  not  be  supported. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  majority  of  the  tenants 
on   an    estate  hold   out,  then  those  evicted,  although 
they  might  not  be  able  to  pay,  would  be  supported.  In 
all  cases,  where  guaranteed,  law  costs  will  be  paid. 
"  Yours  truly, 
"  Claea  Steitoh,  Hon.  See." 

And  so  your  Lordships  see  that  this  support  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  suffering  toan,  but  according  to  this, 
as  I  read  it,  it  is  a  cool  inquiry  as  to  what  the  majority 
of  the  tenants  will  do,  irrespective  of  the  inability 
or  ability  to  pay  and  irrespective  of  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  amount  that  is  charged.  If  the 
majority  of  the  tenants  held  out,  those'  who  were 
evicted  should  be  paid  ;  if  they  did  not  hold  out,  they 
should  not  be  paid.  What  did  that  mean  ?  It  meant 
pressure  on  the  majority  who  could  pay  to  com- 
pel them  to  hold  out  to  the  extent  of  being  evicted, 
when  payment  was  made  to  them,  and  thus  were 
evictions  brought  upon  them  by  this  circular,  dis- 
seminated to  the  different  tenants.  If  you  can 
make  the  majority  hold  out  and  not  pay  you  will  be 
supported  ;  if  you  give  way  or  cannot  make  the 
majority  hold  out,  although  you  deserve  it,  you 
shall  not  be  supported.  Was  there  ever  such  an 
enlistment  of  forces  called  into  existence  by  virtue 
of  self-interest,  by  virtue  of  that  main-spring  of 
human  action,  the  selfishness  of  man  ?  Was  there 
ever  a  weapon  employed  in  a  more  cruel  way 
against  all  that  was  honest  and  right  than  this 
document  that  was  acted  upon,  issued  upon  authority  ? 
There  are  documents  in  evidence  showing  that  the 
policy  laid  down  by  Miss  Striteh  was  carried  out. 
There  is,  for  example,  this  letter  : — 

"  The  Cottage,  Cappawhite,  co.  Tipperary,  19th 
October,  1881.  Dear  Mr.  Dorris,— I  now  forward 
form  filled  up  and  hope  I  will  not  again  trouble  you,  as 
I  am  determined  after  this  that  no  member  of  the 
branch  here  shall  expect  any  cost  for  any  law  pur- 
poses. But  as  the  League  promised  to  defray  all  costs 
in  this  case,  though  unfortunately  the  letter  promising 
such  is  lost,  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  this 
matter  settled.  In  truth,  these  are  terrible  times, 
but  will  soon  bring  a  happy  issue  to  long-struggling 
Ireland.    We  are  to  have  the  sheriff  here  to-morrow 


evicting  for  Mr.  Dowling,  Eathgar,  I  believe  five 
families, who  are  prepared  not  to  be  returned,  even  as 
caretakers.  To-day  over  300  men  are  digging  out  and 
carrying  off  all  the  potatoes  belonging  to  these 
families,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  emergency  men 
and  police,  who  are  holding  possession  of  a  fine  house 
from  which  a  family  named  Kyan  was  evicted  by  the 
same  Mr.  Dowling  a  month  hence.  On  yesterday,  at 
a  preliminary  meeting  in  Thurles,  where  P.,  with 
two  delegates  from  the  branch,  were,  we  unanimously 
resolved  that  at  the  county  convention  to  be  held  in 
Thurles  next  Thursday,  a  resolution  should  be  adopted 
of  paying  no  rent  as  long  as  our  chief  and  his  nobla 
colleagues  shall  be  kept  in  prison. 

"  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Dorris, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  JOHif  K.  ClAke,  C.C." 
"  To  Mr.  Dorris,  The  National  Land  League  Offices, 
■  39,  Upper  Saokville-street,  Dublin." 

Of  course  the  reatlmission  of  an  evicted  tenant  as 
caretaker  mitigates  greatly  the  hardship  of  the  evic- 
tion ;  but  the  tenants  spoken  of  here  are  said  to  be 
prepared  not  to  return  as  caretakers,  the  object,  of 
course,  being  to  keep  the  farms  vacant.  The  foUow" 
ing  is  a  very  significant  letter  : — 

"  Woodfield,  Kilkenny,  co.  Mayo.  Oct.  20th,  l88l. 
Wm.  Dorris,  Esq.,  39,  Upper  Saekville-street,  Dublin. 
Kyle  V.  Brennan  and  Murtagh.  Dear  Sir, — I  handed 
you  the  writs  on  the  above  case  when  up  at  the 
convention,  and  the  tenants  were'  guided  by  your 
advice  on  the  matter.  You  told  me  the  League  would 
buy  in  the  cattle  or  crops  for  the  tenants  if  seized, 
but  that  the  land  should  be  let  go  to  the  landlord. 
Now,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Brennan's  cow  and 
donkey  was  seized  on  yesterday  under  said  writs,  and 
are  now  in  the  pound,  and  will  be  sold  at  Kiltimagh 
in  a  few  days'  time,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  keep  the  promise  you  have  made  in  giving  the 
aid  we  require  for  these  tenants.  I  will  be  anxiously 
awaiting  your  reply  on  Saturday  morning,  and  trust 
you  will  not  fail  in  giving  the  necessary  aid.  All  the 
tenants  require  is  the  costs  attending  the  suit,  as  it 
is  with  these  conditions  they  allowed  proceedings  to 
go  on." 

We  see  that  the  tenants  in  this  case  willingly  allowed 
the  proceedings  against  them  to  go  on.  They  became 
a  willing  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  the  League  on 
condition  that  their  costs  should  be  paid.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  League  is  also  seen  in  this  letter  : — 

"  October  21,  1881. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  committee  of 
the  Kathmore  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  to  apply  to  the  Central  League  for  a  council 
to  defend  the  case  at  New  Eoss  Quarter  Session  on 
behalf  of  the  men  served  with  the  accompanying 
ejectment,  which  were  served  on  them  this  day  by  the 
landlord  himself,  and  150  of  the  constabulary  to 
protect  him.  The  tenant  defeated  him  on  one  occasion, 
and  will  try  him  again.  The  landlord,  Mr.  Eichards, 
of  Grange,  one  of  the  greatest  Gladstonians  in  the 
county  Wexford,  and  most  tyrannical  landlords,  bring- 
ing this  force  of  police  through  a  peaceful  country 
where  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  necessity  for  one  of 
them.  Breen's  men  are  determined  good  Leaguers 
and  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  any  time,  but  will  allow 
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themselres  to   be   put   out   sooner   than   surrender.     I 

await  your  reply  as  soon  as  convenient. 

' '  Yours  faithfully, 

"  James  Johnson,  see.  to  Eathmore  Branch, 

I.N.L.L.  CO.  Weiford." 

Here  ive  have  an  explanation  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  Land  Leaguer.  He  is  a  man  who  is  able  to  pay 
his  rent  at  any  time,  but  does  not  do  it  in  order 
that  he  might  be  a  good  Land  Leaguer.  When  one 
reads  such  letters  as  these,  what  becomes  of  the 
hypothesis  that  evictions  and  the  fear  of  them  produce 
crime  ?  Was  this  good  Land  Leaguer  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  driven  by  fear  of  eviction  to  commit 
crime  ?  What  fear  had  he  of  eviction  ?  He  had  the 
hope  of  eviction  so  that  he  might  prove  himself  to 
be  a  good  Land  Leaguer.  But,  my  Lords,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  be  surprised,  when  we  trace  step  by  step  the 
process  how  these  men  were  worked  up  towards  unset- 
tlement  how  they  were  appealed  to  if  cowardly,  or  if 
wavering  by  threats — appealed  to  as  regards  their  own 
self-interest  when  that  was  concerned — so  powerfully 
appealed  to  under  the  false  and  changed  name  of 
patriotism,  thus  dishonestly  to  act  ?  Cannot  we  now 
understand  how  it  was  that  there  was  no  real  fear  of 
eviction,  but  that  the  same  spirit  which  caused  this 
position  to  be  occupied,  caused  the  cimo  we  have  to 
deal  with  to  be  committed  without  any  reference  to 
eviction?  The  next  letter  to  which  I  invite  attention 
is  from  the  secretary  of  the  Ballydehob  branch  of 
the  League  : — 

"  October  22,  1881. 

"  Gentlemen, — Whereas  the  legal  cost  in  the  case 
of  the  Lenicon  Estate  tenants  William  James,  John 
and  Edward  Rayencraft,  together  with  Thomas 
Aldridge,  is  still  unsettled  or  not  considered  by  you, 
'Tis  hard  for  us  here  in  Ballydehob  to  stand  the 
attacks  of  those  parties  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
sold  out  on  consideration  oE  being  paid  their  costs, 
while  those  matters  are  franked  elsewhere  ;  there  has 
been  a  circular  form  Mledupand  sent  up  to  yoii, relative 
to  those  cases  which  the  hon.  member  Mr.  0.  S. 
Parnell  said  that  they  had  every  right  to  be  paid  up 
under  the  circumstances  of  how  those  meu  held  out  so 
staunch  to  the  cause.*' 

Then  there  is  this  letter,  again  by  a  Branch  Secre- 
tary : — 

"  I.  N.  L.  League,  Tuam,  October  24,  1881.  Sir.— 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  our  committee  have  been 
disappointed  at  the  construction  put  upon  the  case  of 
Cosgrove  by  your  executive.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
show  plainly  that  the  case  is  one  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  Cosgrove  would  have  madfe  a  settlement  with 
his  landlord  were  it  not  that  he  relied  on  the  promises 
of  the  League." 

We  are  often  asked  why  the  same  arrangements  that 
are  made  amicably  by  landlords  and  tenants  in 
England  were  not  made  in  Ireland.  Tho  answer  is,  and 
this  letter  supports  it,  that  this  system  of  wiJrring 
against  the  landlord  never  allowed  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  to  meet  together  and  come  to  terms.  Will 
your  Lordships  also  note  this  letter  ? — 

"  Enclosed  please  find  receipt  for  the  £5  sent  me  in 
the  cases  of  Coyle   v.    Tenants.      I  regret   you   did 


not  send  me  the  £10  as  re<j[uested,  as  the  tenants  ar9 
not  near  satisfied  when  all  the  cost  is  not  paid  as  we 
promised  to  do.  Of  course,  ycu  must  be  aware  that 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  people  up  at 
present  better  than  dealing  with  cases  now  pending. 
These  two  cases  are  the  only  pressing  ones  in  our 
branch,  and 'I  hope  you  will  not  leave  us  helpless  for 
the  sake  of  £5  more.  However,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  all  I  can  do  will  be  done  to  have  things  revived 
to  their  former  state. 

"Please,    if    possible,  let  me   have   other £5,     and 
all  the  spare  cost  will  be  returned  to  the  fimds. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  JOHK  MtTETAQH." 

"  No-Rknt  "  FoLicr— Okal  Evidence. 

Upon  this  subject  of  evictions  and  the  League  I  have 
to  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses. Mr.  Tyrrell  said  : — "  Several  tenants  told  mo 
from  time  to  time  that  they  had  been  promised,  if  they 
held  out  against  payment  of  rent,  that  their  law  costs 
would  be  paid  by  the  League."  Mr.  O'Donnell  said  : — 
"The  tenants  had  heard  of  the  Land  League  and  they 
commenced  to  resist  to  pay. "  Mr.  Lambert  said  : — "  I 
evicted  a  man  named  Corbet.  He  refused  to  pay  aLy- 
thing,  and  the  whole  village  would  not  have  paid  any- 
thing if  I  had  not  evicted  him."  On  January  12, 
1832,  a  man  named  Moynihan  writes  to  Mr.  Leonard. : 
— "  I  earnestly  entreat  you  will  cot  tell  anybody  of 
my  having  paid  any  rent,  as  it  is  a  senteuce  of  death." 
In  Mr.  Leonard's  evidence  we  have  an  account  of 
a  meeting  at  which  a  reverend  gentleman,  Father 
O'Connor,  said  :  — 

"They  now  knew  what  to  do  iu  the  future.  (Cheers.) 
The  people  would  stand  together  like  brothers,  and 
when  one  was  attacked  they  should  all  come  to  assist 
him.  (Cheers.)  Let  them  stand  together,  because 
their  cause  was  a  just  one,  and  they  were  only  trying 
to  resist  oppression  and  injustice,  and  that  resistance 
they  all  knew  very  well  was  forced  uxjon  them  by  the 
inhuman  conduct  of  those  who  had  the  power  to  harass 
and  ruin  and  destroy  the  people  of  the  country. 

"  A  voice.— Down  with  Hussey.     (Groans.) 

"  Father  O'Connor. — If  any  tenant  went  behind  his 
neighbour's  back  and  paid  his  rent  he  was  a  traitor 
and  a  coward  and  should  be  cast  out  from  among  them. 

"  A  voice.— Shoot  him.     ('  No,  no.') 

"  Father  O'Connor.— Don't,  but  put  what  we  call  a 
*  brassil  '  upon  him  and  he  will  be  known  and  exe- 
crated all  over  the  country." 

Mr.  Leonard  explained  that  a  "  brassil  "  was  a  red 
mark.  Father  O'Connor,  who  has  been  called  and 
has  given  evidence,  was  asked  about  these  words  in 
cross-examination  ; — 

"  Did  you  say  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1885  : — '  It  any  tenant  went  be- 
hind his  neighbour's  back  and  paid  his  rent  he  was  a 
traitor  and  a  coward  '? — I  did  not  say  that  at  the 
League. 

My  Lords,  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it 
struck  one,  as  we  heard  some  of  these  clergymen  ex- 
amined, that  their  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
words  went  a  little  beyond  one's  judgment  of  frank- 
ness.   The  examination  proceeds  :— 

"  •  And  should  be  cast  out  from  among  them.'    Did 
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somebody  say  '  Shoot  him?'  And  did  yon  then  say, 
'  Don't,  but  pnt  a  brassil  on  him  ?' — Yes. 

"  The  President.— What  is  that  ? 

"  Mr.  Atkinson. — '  And  he  would  be  known  and 
execrated  all  over  the  country.'  What  is  a  brassil  1 — 
I  never  used  those  words,  that  he  would  be  known  and 
execrated. 

"  The  President. — What  is  a  brassil?— When  farmers 
go  to  a  fair  to  buy  cattle  or  sheep  they  carry  a  bit  of 
reddle  or  something  with  them,  and  for  fear  the  sheep 
might  go  astray  they  put  a  mark  on  the  sheep  in  order 
that  they  might  not  go  astray. 

"  It  means  to  put  a  mark  upon  them  ? — Yes  ;  but 
the  mark  was  a  mark  of  reprobation — of  disapproval 
and  nothing  else. 

"  Mr.  Atkinson. — I  understand  you.— It  you  will 
allow  me  to  give  .rou  a  full  and  frank  explanation  of 
the  whole  thing  I  will  do  so  for  the  information  of 
the  Court. 

"  I  am  merely  asking  yon,  what  do  you  mean 
bj  putting  a  mark  ? — Putting  a  mark  of  disapproval 
was  a  metaphorical  term.  It  was  a  mere  metaphor. 
It  was  not  literally  true. 

"  Then  he  was  to  be  a  marked  man,  although  not 
physically  marked  ?— No,  but  there  should  be  a  mark 
of  disapprobation  pat  upon  him. 

"  So  that  people  should  know  him  in  the  commu- 
nity ? — Yes,  and  I  knew  they  would  do  that  whether 
I  said  so  or  not,  that  they  would  disapprove  of  him. 

"  And  did  you  say  the  words  '  that  he  would  be 
known  '  ? — I  did  not.  Whoever  put  that,  put  it  as  a 
change  from  what  I  said." 

I  did  not  suppose  thaii  anyone  ever  thought  the 
reverend  gentleman  thought  this  man  was  to  have  a 
red  mark  put  upon  his  back.  What  it  meant  was,  he 
was  to  be  focnssed  and  held  up  to  execration  as  a 
traitor  for  having  paid  his  rent  because  others  did  not 
pay  it,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  he  could 
or  could  not  pay  that  himself.  1  have  witness  after 
witness  dealing  with  this  matter  in  the  same  way. 
The  following  letter  was  put  in  when  Mr.  K.  Digby 
was  giving  evidence  : — 

"  MuUa,  TuUamore,  Nov.  29,  1880. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Digby, — I  hope  you  will  not  imagine 
that  I  am  a  Land  Leaguer,  or  in  any  way  wishful  to 
act  dishonestly,  but  I  really  dare  not  pay  any  rent 
Until  the  present  agitation  has  calmed  down.  I  feel 
very  sorry  that  there  should  be  any  unpleasantness  in 
the  barony,  as  I  always  imagined  the  people  were 
quiet  and  peaceably  inclined,  and  I  am  told  that 
neither  my  life  nor  property  would  be  safe  if  I  per- 
sisted as  inclination  would  prompt. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

"Anne  Sadleik. 
"  I  dare  not  even  send  this  by  my  own  post." 

Mr.  Digby  told  us  that  in  1881,  in  Gve  out  of  seven 
cases  of  eviction  actually  carried  oat,  the  tenants  re- 
mained out  six  months  and  then  came  back  and  paid 
the  full  rent  demanded  and  costs. 

There  is  another  letter,  dated  January,  1886,  from 
Michael  Canny  to  Mr.  Hewson.    He  says  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  among  those  to  be  evicted, 
as  I  never  intended  to  give  you  or  the  Major  any 
trouble  in  the  way  of  reduction,  but  to  pay  when  I 
could,  and  when  I  give  up  the  lands. 

"  Dear  sir,  if  possible,  do  not  put  me  on  the  road 


till  the  last,  as  I  am  satisfied  to  settle  the  decree,  only 
through  dread.  I  would  settle  it  before  I  was  evicted 
in  Kilduff.  I  mean  to  give  no  trouble  if  I  can,  and  I 
hope,  in  March,  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  other  half- 
year's  rent.  So  you  may  have  confidence  in  me.  If 
it  was  known  by  my  neighbours  that  I  even  wrote  to 
you  1  may  meet  a  sudden  death. ' ' 

Mr.  Hewson  in  his  evidence  said  : — 

' '  He  (Canny)  told  me  that  he  would  have  to  give  up 
this  farm  as  the  League  would  not  let  him  hold  it  ;  I 
correct  that  statement ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  said  the 
League,  but  the  country. 

"  Were  some  of  these  tenants  evicted  ?— Yes. 

"  About  what  time? — I  evicted  about  26  of  them 
early  in  the  year  1882. 

"  Were  some  of  those  from  whom  you  received 
letters  evicted  ?— Yes. 

"  They  did  not  pay,  I  presume  ?— They  did  not. 

"  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  where  did 
they  go  to  reside  when  they  were  evicted  ? — They 
went  to  reside  in  the  Land  League  huts. 

"  Where,  near  the  farms  ? — Yes. 

"  Do  you  know  how  they  were  supported  ? — They 
got  money  from  the  board  of  guardians." 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Court 
adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER  13. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  123d  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 
Sib  H.  James  rose  to  resume  his  reply.  He  said, — 
There  is  a  trace  of  this  "No-rent  "policy  in  Farragher's 
ei^idence,  who  was  afterwards  a  clerk  in  the  Land 
League  office.  The  date,  I  admit,  is  uncertain  ;  the 
witness  was  nncertain  as  to  it  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  very  early  that  this  communication  was  received 
from  Mr.  Davitt,  in  conjunction  with  J.  W.  Walsh,  of 
Balla.  The  result  of  that  communication  is  that  he 
was  requested — it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Davitt 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh  to  refuse  to  pay  his  rent,  and  he 
did  so.    His  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Did  you  after  then  refuse  to  pay  your  rent  ?— I 
did. 

"  Had  you  the  means  of  paying  it  ? — 1  had. 

"  And  in  consequence  of  thdt  refusal,  were  you 
evicted  ? — I  was." 

It  is  but  right  that  I  should  also  call  attention  to^  Mr. 
Davitt's  evidence  on  this  point.  This  is  Mr.  Davitt's 
contradiction — a  partial  contrddiction,  at  all  events, 
it  any  : — 

"  I  have  no  recollection  nf  ever  having  exchanged  a 
single  word  with  the  man  Farragher,  I  may  have 
done,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  telling  him  or  any  single  farmer  not  to  pay 
his  rent.  I  occasionally  told  the  whole  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  not  to  pay  except  under  certain  conditions." 
With  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Farragher,  I 
suggest  that  this  took  place  as  early  as  1879.  Mr, 
Davitt,  with  becoming  caution,  says  that  he  does  not 
recollect  having  done  so.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it 
is   likely   that  that  did  occur.    The  only  reason  for 
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which  I  refer  to  this  matter  is  that  it  is  an  indication 
that  pressure  being  put  on  tenants  if  they  had  the 
means  to  pay  to  make  them  not  pay,  was  not  a  policy 
merely  pursued  by  the  way.  I  submit  to  you  that  it 
was  a  necessary  policy  to  those  who  were  endeavour- 
ing not  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  tenants,  but  to 
strike  a  deadly  blow  at  landlordism. 

"No-Rent"  Policy— "  United  iRELANt),"  &c. 

There  is  other  proof  of  this, to  which  I  will  shortly  re- 
fer. United  Ireland  publishes  under  date  October  15, 
1881,  a  statement  under  the  heading  "Spirit  of  the 
Country."  We  have  three  of  theseheadings — first,  "In- 
cidents of  the  Campaign,"  "  The  Campaign,"  and  be- 
tween the  two  comes  "Spirit  of  the  Country."  This 
heading  appearing  in  two  numbers  only,  and  in  one  of 
these  numbers  under  this  heading  appears  this  state- 
ment : — 

"  A  Kumonr. — APress  Association  telegram  states  that 
a  farmer  named  Leary,  residing  near  Bathmore,  was  on 
Monday  night  visited  by  40  disguised  men  and  warned 
not  to  pay  rent.  Several  of  their  number  fired  at  him, 
and  he  died  on  Tuesday  morning." 
Then  again  we  have  another  statement  of  the  same 
character,  also  from  United  Ireland,  and  also  under 
the  heading  "  Spirit  of  the  Country." 

"  A  telegram  from  Carrick-on-Shannon  states  that 
large  quantities  of  farm  produce  were ,  burnt  on 
Wednesday  night  on  farms  near  Readon  and  Bally- 
famon,  the  owners  being  suspected  of  paying  iheir 
rent. 

"  A  midnight  warning. — A  telegram  of  Thursday 
says  :— A  party  of  armed,  disguised  men  last  night 
visited  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Michael 
Walshe,  at  Berring,  12  miles  from  Cork,  and 
cautioned  him  repeatedly  not  to  pay  his  rent  or 
they  would  take  his  life.  He  said  he  would  pay  his 
rent,  and  would  not  be  intimidated  by  them.  One  of 
the  party  then  fired  and  wounded  him,  it  is  believed 
mortally.  The  tenants  were  about  to  pay  their  rents 
to  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Charleville,  who  is  agent.  It  is 
stated  they  are  afraid  now  to  pay.  A  man  named 
Daniel  Herlihy  has  been  arrested." 
In  the  same  newspaper,  under  date  November  26, 1881, 
is  published  a  letter  addressed  by  Miss  Parnell  to  the 
Freeman.  Miss  Parnell,  as  your  Lordships  will  remem- 
ber, took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Ladies'  Land 
League,  and  in  this  letter  she  says  : — 

"  But  there  is  a  class  of  evicted  tenants  who  have 
hitherto  been  assisted  from  our  funds  who  will  not  In 
future  receive  any  help  from  us.  These  are  tenants 
who,  being  evicted  from  inability  to  pay,  intend  to 
redeem  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

The  war  is  being  carried  on  with  this  policy, directed 
apparently  not  only  against  the  landlord  but  against, 
in  certain  instances,  the  tenants.  What  does  this  mean? 
Punishment  is  first  directed  against  tenants  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  pay  their  rent,  to  perform  the  con- 
tracts into  which  they  had  entered,  and  who  did  so  ; 
they  are  shot  at— shot  to  the  death.  And  punishment  is 
directed,  secondly,  against  tenants  who  were  unable  to 
pay  and  were  thereforesubjected  to  eviction.  If  such  a 
tenant  acted  as  every  other  tenant  would  act,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  C.  Enssell,  and  did  what  he  could,  and  with 


that  clinging  to  his  holding  of  which  we  have  heard 
asked  to  redeem,  that  man  is  now  sentenced  to  receive 
no  assistance  in  the  time  of  his  distress.  What  did 
that  mean  ?  It  could  not  mean  that  there  was  objec- 
tion as  far  as  the  tenant  was  concerned  to  his  redeem- 
ing and  returning.  A  friend  of  the  tenants  would  be 
glad  to  see  that  result  effected.  But  the  enemy  of  the 
landlord  did  not  wish  to  see  that  ;  he  wished  the  land 
of  the  landlord  to  remain  derelict,  that  nobody  should 
occupy  it,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  landlord  in  it 
should  be  injured.  We  know  how  the  love  of 
the  tenant  Centred  in  his  land,  but  if  any  man 
acted  merely  to  carry  out  that  natural  desire 
which  would  benefit  him,  he  comes  now  under 
this  sentence,  '•'  No,  you  shall  not  receive  any 
assistance  in  the  time  of  your  distress."  We  see  what 
this  meant.  If  it  were  necessary  to  found  an  argu- 
ment as  to  who  were  really' the  friends  of  the  tenant, 
could  the  person  who  wrote  that  letter  or  caused  that 
letter  to  be  written  support  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  consulting  the  real  welfare  of  the  tenant  ? 
They  used  that  welfare  as  a  mere  pretence  in  order  to 
inflict  an  injury  on  the  landlord.  There  is  no  document 
which  points  more  clearly  to  that  conclusion  than  this 
letter  of  Miss  Pamell's,  expressing  as  it  did  not  only 
her  own  views,  but  the  policy  of  the  Land  League. 
There  is  one  piece  of  testimony  which  I  would  add  to 
that  which  I  have  already  given,  because  though  it 
comes  from  a  witness  called  on  the  part  of  my  clients, 
at  the  same  time  it  expresses,  I  think,  the  view  which 
we  have  now  seen  proved  and  established  by  evidence 
called  by  the  re.'^ondents,  and  is,  therefore,  probably 
correct.  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke 
where  he  says  ;— 

"  lu  those  latge  cases  where  you  will  see  evic- 
tions are  wholesale,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  National  League 
and  for  the  leaders  and  members  of  Parliament 
who  toot  the  thing  in  hand  the  evictions  would  not 
have  taken  place  at  all." 

Then,  further  on.  Captain  Slacke  refers  to  the 
case  of  people  who  were  inclined  to  settle  and 
who  had  money  in  the  bank,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  settle.  The  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke,  de- 
rived as  it  was  from  practical  knowledge,  is 
now  established  beyond  doubt,  if  your  Lordships 
will  read  the  document  from  Miss  Stritch  to  whicfi  I 
have  referred,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have 
in  Miss  Pamell's  letter.  And  I  think  that  it  is  shown 
that  it  was  the  hope  and  the  intention  of  the  persons 
to  whom  Captain  Slacke  refers.that  the  tenants  should 
be  prevented  from  paying  their  rents  in  order  that  the 
landlord    should  be  injured. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  completed  all  that  I  have  to  say 
in  what  I  may  call  the  three  digressions  I  have  made 
to  deal  with  my  learned  friend's  argument  that  there 
were'  three  causes  producing  crime,  not  traceable  to 
the  Land  League.  Those  causes  which  my  learned 
friend  put  forward  were  recurrent  distress,  secret 
societies,  and  evictions.    Without  repeating  the  argu- 
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meats  which  I  have  already  submitted  to  you,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  I  haye  now  disposed  of  my  learned 
friend's  hypotheses  in  these  respects,  and  I  now  take 
up  the  occurrences  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881 
where  I  left  them. 

X.— IRELAND  IN  1881— OEIME. 

Session  off  1881— Notice— Ueimk  Undenouhced. 

It  will  be  in  your  Lordsliips'  recollection  that  Par- 
liament met  very  early  that  year,  and  therefore  we 
bEfve  the  absence  from  Ireland  of  those  leaders  of  the 
Land  League  who  were  members  of  Parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1881.  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time,  as  we  know 
from  Mr.  Davitt  and  from  his  own  statement,  had  had 
a  communication  made  to  him  of  the  extent  to  which 
outrage  had  prevailed, and  as  to  the  appalling  increase 
of  crime.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  circular 
to  organizers,  which  I  hope  I  have  been  right  in  con- 
struing as  I  have  done, and  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches  were 
the  only  means  used  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  crime. 
There  was  at  that  time,  however,  a  note  of  alarm 
given  to  those  leaders  of  the  Land  League.  The  de- 
bate which  occurred  on  the  Address,  of  which  evidence 
has  been  given,  caused  alarm,  and  yon  will  find  that 
as  early  as  the  22d  of  January  Mr.  Brennan  wrote  to 
the  Iri$h  World  anticipating  that  something  might 
happen.  On  the  28th  of  January  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  that  speech  which  has  already 
been  put  in  evidence,  drew  his  indictment  against  the 
Land  League,  by  using  words  to  which  I  will  only 
refer  with  the  object  of  showing  how  naturally  they 
would  cause  alarm — ^that  ' '  crime  dogged  the  footsteps 
of  the  Land  League."  Then  there  is  a  speech  which 
I  do  not  know  how  to  construe,  and  to  which 
I  only  refer  in  passing.  It  is  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  which  he  refers  to  Mr.  Parnell,  in 
which  these  words  occur  : — "  The  hon.  gentleman  says, 
'  Why  had  not  you  the  courage  to  withdraw  the 
ticket-of -leave  from  Mr.  Davitt  ?  '  "  I  cannot  trace 
where  these  words  came  from,  and  the  meaning  of 
them  I  would  rather  leave,  but  that  is  the  statement. 
I  only  mention  it  to  show  that  at  this  time  the  loaders 
must  have  been  aware  that  there  was  very  stormy 
weather  to  be  anticipated,  and  the  first  sign  of  it 
probably  was  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Davitt  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1881,  followed  by  subsequent  arrests,  among 
them  being  those  of  conspicuous  leaders.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  this  state  of  alarm,  Mr.  Egan  in  the  early 
part  of  February  left  for  Paris,  when  he  seemed,  as 
the  evidence  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  establishes, 
to  have  taken  many  of  *the  Land  League  books  with 
him.  But  at  all  events  the  position  of  the  Land 
League  was  such  that  Mr.  Egan  had  to  remove  to  Paris 
so  as  to  be  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Courts. 
The  reason,  I  suppose,  of  his  moving  there  was  that 
on  the  24th  of  January  Mr.Forster  had  moved  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  That  Bill  became  law  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1881.    So   it   was    after  the  terms  of  the  Bill  were 


known  to  the  public  that  Mr.  Egan  moved  to  Paris. 
Upon  the  13th  of  February  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  in  Paris,  I  presume  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Egan.  As  has  been  already  proved,  that  meet" 
ing  consisted  of  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  already  theroi 
Mr.  M.  Harris,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  T.  D.  SulUvan,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Louden,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Biggar.  The  names 
which  I  have  given  you  are  proved  by  the  evidence  o£ 
Mr.  Harris. 

My  Lords,  I  mention  these  facts,  which  are  part  of 
the  history  of  these  transactions,  to  show  that  at  this 
time  everyone  of  these  gentlemen,  possessing  as  they 
did  gi^at  influence  «n  Ireland,  able  to  exercise  their 
great  authority  and  power,.alike  for  'good  or  for  evil, 
had  had  it  brought  to  their  notice  that  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  was  serious  on  account  of  crime,  and 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  to  be  suspended,  on  the 
ground,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  crime  was  so  rife  that  it  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  unusual  measures,  and  that  that  crime 
was  not  due  to  distress,  or  eviction,  or  to  any 
other  cause,  than  that  it  was  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Land  League.  What  was  then 
the  course  which  could  have  been  taken,  and  what 
was  then  the  course  that  was  taken  by  these  gentle- 
men ?  I  have  mentioned  already  the  absence  for  many 
causes  of  conspicuous  leaders.  Mr.  Davitt  was 
arrested  in  February,  1881,  and  he  could  not  help 
being  absent ;  but  as  to  the  others  it  was  a  voluntary 
absence  from  Ireland.  I  have  a  right  to  say  that 
during  this  period,  in  the  early  months  of  1881,  no 
denunciation  of  crime,  so  far  as  I  know,  can  be  found 
from  any  authoritative  leader.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the  witness- 
boxl  he  was  asked  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Bussell  to  give  the  speeches  in  which  he  denounced 
crime.  He  mentioned  a  speech  immediately  after  the 
death  of  young  Mr.  Boyd — that  is  to  say,  the  Galway 
speech  of  October  24.  That  we  all  know  was  in  1880  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  asked  to  produce,  sought 
to  produce  and  took  time  to  produce,  other  denuncia- 
tions of  crime,  there  is  no  such  denunciation  to  be 
found  during  the  year  1881  ;  and  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  during  that  year  the  crime  in  Ireland 
had  reached  its  maximum,  the  maximum  of  crime  of 
which  you  have  any  proof  before  you.  We  have  proof 
of  the  crime  that  existed  in  the  famine  years,  the 
great  famine  of  1846  and  the  minor  famine  of  1864  ; 
but  the  crime  of  1881 — in  which  year  upwards  of 
4,400  agrarian  crimes  were  conmiitted — was  much  in 
excess  of  the  crime  of  the  four  years  of  the  famine  of 
1846,  of  the  four  years  1861-4,  and  of  any  of  the 
years  before  or  after  1881  of  which  you  have  cogniz- 
ance. 

My  Lords,  the  crime  of  1881  constituted  a  state  of 
things  that  affected  the  action  of  the  responsible  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  I  now  suggest  to  you  that 
it  constituted  a  state  of  things  that  ought  to  have 
affected   more    acutely    the   feelings  of   reeponEibi- 
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Hty  of  that  body  of  men  who  were'Olaimingtobe  thede 
facto,  the  actnal  Government  of  Ireland.  They  were 
directly  responsible  for  having  successfully  un- 
Bettled  Ireland.  They  had  beard  the  charge  made 
against  them,  that  the  crime  that  existed  was  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  their  organization,  and  yet,  my 
Lords,  we  find  that  they,  who  could  have  done  much  to 
allay  the  crime, so  far  as  I  can  discover  from  the  evi- 
dence,did  nothing  after  February  3, 1881.  If  they  were 
client  for  good,  I  fear  they  were  not  silent  for  evil. 

Organization— Harris  DiAKy. 
At  this  time,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  there  was  som6 
organization  going  on.  Among  tb^ documents  produced 
from  the  possession  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  there  was 
a  rough  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  we  can  gather 
from  that  that  the  organization  of  the  Land  League 
was,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  absence  that  I  have 
mentioned,  still  active.  In' that  diary  of  Mr.  Harris's 
we  find  an  entry  under  date  February  2,  1881  : — "  At- 
tended meeting  of  council  of  Land  League,  also  meet- 
ing of  executive  at  which  arrangements  were  made 
for  organizing  the  country."  Then,  my  Lords,  wo 
have  the  account  of  the  meeting  in  London  and  the 
meeting  in  Paris,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
On  the  16th,  after  the  Paris  meeting,  Mr.  Harris  ar- 
rived in  Dublin  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  council. 
On  the  27th  he  goes  to  Ballyhaunis,  and  from  there, he 
went  to  Bekan  and  organizes  a  branch  there.  During 
the  month  of  March  you  will  find  Mr.  Harris  very 
active.  On  March  6  he  speaks  at  a  meeting  at  Mul- 
lingar.  On  the  8th  he  went  to  Loughrea  and  made 
a  speech  in  the  evening.  On  the  12th  the  entryis  : — 
"  Gal  way.  Went  to  institute.  Saw  men.  Things  not 
as  they  should  be."  On  the  15th  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  at  Glencarty.  Then  on  the 
16th  there  is  a  receipt,  I  presume  for  money : — 
"Got  15  from  Brennan."  On  the  17th :—"  Met 
Healy,  M.P.,  at  station.  Went  to  Mount- 
belle  w  and  attended  League  meeting."  Then  on 
March  18  we  have  a  trace  of  a  Ladies'  Land  League 
meeting.  The  entry  is  : — "  Met  Dillon  at  Hay- 
den's  and  seen  him  off.  Mrs.  Buck,  Ladies'  Land 
League,  arrived.  Held  a  meeting  and  appointed  exe- 
cutive." On  March  25  !—"  Went  from  Loughrea  to 
Portumna,  vid  Killimore.  "Came  back  to  Killimore, 
and  attended  public  meeting.  Spoke  tor  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  went  back  to  Loughrea." 
On  the  30th  : — "  Held  a  meeting  of  the  League." 
31st  :— "Left  Ballinasloe  and  came  to  Westport.  Held 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  Land  League  branches, 
Mr.  Louden  made  an  able  speech."  So,  my  Lords,  we 
find  those  who  were  willing  to  remain  in  Ireland  at 
this  work. 

Speeches  and  DENimciATioNS.— Dillon  and  the 
"YoungMbn"— Hakeis  and  named  Individttals. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Harris  was  not  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  was  more  free  to  act  ;  but  we  have 
also  a  speech  or  two  from  men  who  were  very  respon- 
sible men.    For  instance,  a  speech  by  Mr.  Dillon  at 


Loughrea.  This  was  a  speech  delivered  at  a  troubled 
time  (March  17,  1881),  and  is  a  speech  which,  I  sub- 
mit, was  not  likely  to  diminish  crime  : — 

"  We  have  been  only  one  year  that  the  Irish 
people  have  adopted  our  teaching,  and  I  tell  you 
to-day  there  are  3,000  families  to-day  sitting  by  their 
own  firepidesand  under  their  ownropfs,  who.but  for  that 
teaching,  would  be  in  the  poorhouse.  And,  further- 
more, there  are  in  Ireland  to-day,  as  warnings  and 
sights,  what  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
'  model  farms  '  for  landlordism.  In  many  an  Irish 
county  some  60  Irish  farms  are  lying  idle,  and 
which  no  Irishman  can  be  found  base  enough  to  put 
his  foot  in.  These  farms  are  warnings  to  the  Irish 
landlords,  and  they  are  a  protection  to  the  Irish 
tenant  ;  and  I  tell  you  here  to-day  that  the  day  which 
sees  those  farm  occupied  and  which  sees  you  and  any 
tenant  in  Ireland  on  friendly  terms  or  having  any 
dealings  with  the  wretch  who  occupies  a  farm  from 
which  an  honest  man  was  cast  out  will  see  the  ruin 
of  your  cause,  and  the  yoke  of  landlordiem  set  on  your 
necks.  Now,  this  organization  has  been  before  the 
Irish  people  ;  it  has  included  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
counties  for  only  about  six  months.  The  landlords 
think  thiit  because  they  have  got  Coercion  Acts, 
because  they  have  succeeded  in  selling  out  the  cattle 
of  a  few  Irish  farmers,  that  they  have  broken  the 
power  of  the  Land  League,  and  crushed  the  spirit  of 
the  people." 

Then,  my  Lords,  at  the  end  of  the  speech  we  have  : — 

"  Therefore  I  would  say  to  you  that  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  temporary  sacrifice,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
young  men  of  Galway  especially  to  show  a  bold  front  to 
those  tyrants — teach  them  that  the  Irish  race  is  rising 
all  over  the  earth  to-day  ;  teach  them  that  there  is  a 
power  still  in  the  Irish  race  to  destroy  Irish  land- 
lordism and  win  back  the  fair  fields  of  Ireland  for  the 
people  from  whom  they  have  been  too  long  kept." 
From  Mr.  Harris's  diary  under  date  March  25,  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Harris  was  at  Killimore  on  that  date. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Harris  himself 
stated  in  evidence,  that  after  the  time  when  the  outrages 
commenced  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  mention 
persons  by  name  in  the  way  of  holding  them  up  to  op- 
probrium ;  yet  with  the  country  in  such  a  state,  wo 
have  a  speech  from  Mr.  Harris  on  March  25,  and  this 
is  what  Mr.  Harris — an  organizer  of  the  League,  the 
representative  of  the  League — says,  under  a  condition 
pf  things  in  which  it  was  dangerous  to  mention  any  per- 
son by  name  :— 

' '  When  I  came  here  to-day  I  was  told  by  the  rev. 
chairman  not  to  indulige  in  personalities — that  is,  not 
to  mention  any  names.  But  there  are  a  good  many  land- 
lords, in  this  locality  that  I  would  like  to  speak 
about.  But,  my  friends,  before  I  conclude  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  to  beware  of  the  laud-grabber. 
And'  I  am  told  there  is  one  in  this  district  named 
Kennedy.  That  vile  wretch  !  keep  away  from  him, 
for  his  very  breath  is  contaminated  ;  he  is  a  disgrace 
Bot  only  to  this  locality,  but  to  all  Ireland.  I  am 
told  this  wretch  has  six  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary guarding  him  every  day.  They  march  up 
and  down  with  the  plough  as  they  tear  up  that  poor 
widow  woman's  land.  I  am  not  enamoured  with  tha 
constabulary,  but  still  they  are  a  respectable  body  of 
men  in  geaeral,  but  when  they  are  sent  to  do  the  dirtj 
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irork,  and  when  they  are  employed  gaarding  such  a 
wretch  as  this  Kennedy,  they  will  soon  become  as 
contaminated  as  himself,  and  the  Government  who 
sent  them  there  are  just  as  bad.  So  keep  away  from 
this  Kennedy  as  if  he  was  a  demott  from  hell,  and 
everyone  belonging  to  him  for  generations  to  come." 
My  Lords,  that  is  so  printed  in  the  report  and  so 
proved,  but  of  course  it  will  be  in  your  recollection 
that  Mr.  Harris  stated  that  he  did  not  think  he  used 
the  words'"  demon  from  hell  ;"  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  was  the  holding  up  of  this  man  Kennedy 
j:o  the  hatred  of  the  people.  Kennedy  was  at  the  time 
of  the  speech  under  police  protection,  and  continued 
to  be  so  afterwards,  and  so  there  was  no  outrage 
committed  upon  him. 

I  cannot  pass  by  short  extracts  from  two  other  speeches 
by  Mr.  Harris,  one  delivered  on  April  3,  at  Clifden,  in 
Galway,  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  reference  to  the  name 
of  a  Mr.  Henn,  and  then  Mr.  Harris  proceeds  :— 

"If  an  old  starved  rat  with  a  black  moiSer  about 
his  neck  were  perched  on  a  bench  you  would  have  a 
picture  of  an  instrument  of  British  tyranny.  There 
were  a  lot  of  decrees  taken  out  yesterday  by  a  man 
named Bobinson;  but  he(Harris)forgottnbriDgwithhini 
to  read  for  the  people  a  portion  of  the  evidence  given 
hy  this  Bobinson  before  the  Land  Commission. 
One  of  the  Commissioners  asked  him,  '  Could  not 
a  peasant  proprietary  be  easily  established  in  Conne- 
mara  ?  '  He  replied,  '  Would  you  establish  a  vermin 
proprietary  ?'  He  (Bobinson)  was  now  protected  by 
police  :  but  when  they  allowed  him  to  go  about 
amongst  them  without  police  protection  they  were  no 
better  than  vermin.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  he  wanted 
any  one  to  shoot  this  Bobinson  ;  no,  there  were  many 
ways  for  dealing  with  him.  We  read  that  in  China 
there  are  persons  who  are  fond  of  the  Sesh  of  fat 
dogs,  and  there  are  dog-butchers.  And  when  those 
dog-butchers  go  on  the  streets  all  the  dogs  in  the 
place  follow  them  howling  after  them.  And  Bobinson 
could  be  dealt  with  similarly ;  when  he  went  amongst 
the  people  every  man,  woman,  and  child  should  follow 
after  him  and  howl  at  him — this  human  monster.  They 
(the  people)  had  a  magistracy  whose  sympathies  were 
entirely  with  the  landlords,  with  whom  they  seemed 
to  be  in  alliance  to  crush  the  people  ;  fnd,  as  far  as 
he  was  aware,  there  were  not  three  Catholic  magis-* 
trates  in  the  wholo  district." 

Then,   my  Lords,  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  where  Mr, 
Harris  is  speaking  of  evictions,  the  report  continues:— 

"  He  would  now  tell  them  what  the  Land  League 
would  do  for  them,  if  any  man  was  obliged  to  resist 
his  landlord  at  law.  Tho  Land  League  would  pay  all 
the  expenses  for  him,  except  the  original  debt,  so 
that  he  would  be  no  worse  oif  when  the  law  was  over 
than  when  it  commenced.  And  when  the  sheriff  comes, 
if  the  tenant  was  able  to  resist  no  further,  he  should 
get  some  frieiid  who  would  buy  his  goods  for  him. 
But  the  resistance  should  be  given  in  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional way.  '  Thiggin-thu  '  (this  means.  Do 
you  understand  ?  )  He  then  advised  them  to  establish 
branches  of  the  Land  League  in  every  district,  &c." 
As  to  the  words  "  Thiggin-thu  "  Mr.  Harris  said 
the  meaning  was,  "  Do  you  understand." 

The  PEE3IDBNT. — Mr.  Harris  said  he  did  not  know 
Irish,  bat  he  nsed  the  phrase  as  meaning  "humbug." 


SikH.  Jambs. — Yes,  my  Lord,  but  he  nsed  the  phrase 
to  an  Irish  audience. 

The  Fbssisekt, — ^He  nsed  it,  as  he  said,  as  meaning 
"  humbug." 

SlE  H.  James. — I  have  one  other  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Harris  to  refer  to.  It  was  delivered  on  April  7, 
1881,  at  Carnagh,  also  in  Galway.  You  will  probably 
remember,  my  Lords,  that  speech,  because  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  admitted  that  it  was  a  most 
nngallant  speech.  As  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  course 
of  it,  called  a  lady,  Mrs.  Blake,  a  "  she- 
devil,"  probably  it  was  so.  Whether  it  was  a 
positive  averment  or  whether  it  was  conditional  does 
not' make  the  speech  more  gallant  in  its  character. 
Mr.  Harris  said  :— "  And  Mrs.  Blake  of  Benvoyle. 
She  is  DO  better  than  a  she-devil."  He  went  on  to 
say  in  his  evidence  : — "  I  did  not  use  the  expression 
in  that  way  at  all.  I  remember  having  used  the 
words  '  she-devil,'  and  I  regretted  it  very  much,  but 
I  put  it  in  the  conditional  sense.  I  said  if  what  had 
been  said  of  Mrs.  Blako  was  true, she  was  little  better 
than  a  '  she-devil.'  "  Whether  that  language  was 
conditional  or  not  it  was  being  used  at  a  time  when 
outrages  had  commenced  on  Mrs.  Blake's  property  and 
her  life  was  in  peril.  I  do  not  know  what  your  Lord- 
ships may  think  of  Mr.  Harris's  qualification,  but  I 
think  the  spirit  of  the  thing  is  very  much  the  same, 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  addressing  the 
peasants  of  Galway.  One  cannot  wonder  at  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  things,  when  Mr.  Harris  with 
his  overwhelming  influence  over  these  peasants,  whether 
he  was  speaking  in  the  positive  or  conditional  sense, 
makes  use  of  such  language.  At  that  time  your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  Mr.  Harris  admits  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  mention  any  person  by  name  lest  ho 
should  thereby  be  so  fooussed  as  to  incur  the  risk  of 
an  outrage  being  committed  upon  him. 

I  have  only  one  other  speech  to  refer  to,  my  L()rds, 
a  reported  speech  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  Donegal,  on  the 
18th  of  April.    He  says  : — 

"  Do  not  be  waiting  for  directions  from  Dublin,  do 
not  be  looking  for  leaders.  Let  every  townlacd  fight 
this  battle.  You  have  brains  in  your  heads  ;  another 
game  before  you  is  simply  one  of  passive,  obsti- 
nate resistance  ;  and  if  the  Government  breaks 
up  the  organization  in  Dublin  and  arrests  the  leaders, 
then  what  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  hold  meetings  after 
Mass  every  Sunday,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  honestly  and  honourably.  As  I  said 
before,  let  leaders  be  got  up  amongst  the  young  men 
of  every  townland,  and  keep  an  eye  on  every  man  who 
betrays  the  cause  and  teach  him  by  a  principle  which 
you  understand  much  better  than  I  do  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  him  to  stand  by  his  neigh- 
bours. If  you  act  on  that  advice  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  Government  breaks  up  the  central  organi- 
zation or  not.  Every  town  and  parish  in  Donegal 
should  be  an  organization  in  itself.  Every  chapel- 
yard  could  be  a  meeting-place  where  you  could  dis- 
cuss the  condition  of  the  Land  League  in  your  parish, 
and  take  counsel  amongst  yourselves." 
When  Mr.   Dillon   tells  these    yonng   men   on  every 
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townland  to  keep  their  eye  on  every  man  who  betrays 
the  cause,  and  teach  him  "  by  a  principle  that  you 
know  much  better  than  I  do,"  what  did  he  mean?  He 
was  addressing  men  in  this  county  who  at  that  time 
were  ooromitting  crime  after  crime,  and  he  must  have 
known  the  effect  his  words  would  have  when  he 
appealed  to  the  young  men  to  act  in  a  way  that  they 
knew  better  than  he. 

I  now  ask,  my  Lords,  when  were  these  things  said  ; 
and  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the 
picture  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  drew. 
The  picture  my  learned  friend  drew  on  behalf  of  his 
clients  was  that  they  were  beneficent  men,  charitable 
men,  and  that  they  were  endeavouring  simply  to  relieve 
the  distress  which  was  showing  itself  in  the  gaunt 
countenances  of  the  people  ;  and  that  it  was  out  of 
charity  that  they  were  moved,  and  were  justified  in 
moving,  in  order  that  the  distress  might  be  relieved. 
You  will  recollect  that  passage  where  my  learned 
friend  says,  "Is  it  in  human  nature  to  expect  the 
leaders  of  the  people  to  fold  their  arms  and  do 
nothing?"  I  should  say,  my  Lords,  that  if  they  had  done 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  all  concerned,  but 
that  would  have  been  bad  enough,  when  they 
were  dealing  with  crime.  Then  I  am  sure  this 
argument  of  my  learned  friend  was  impressed  on 
your  Lordships'  minds  by  the  quotation  he  thought 
it  right  to  make  use  of.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  this  quotation.  It  was  a  quotation,  your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect,  from  Borneo  and  Juliet,  where 
Eomeo  appeals  to  the  apothecary.  He  appeals  to  him  by 
way  of  tempting  him.  I  have  something  to  say  on  this 
quotation.  It  is  getting  a  very  old  quotation  with 
speakers.  Lord  John  Eussell  used  it  in  1846  in  in- 
troducing the  Crimes  Act  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  used  it  in 
1870  in  introducing  the  Land  Act ;  and  Mr.  Macdonagh 
used  it  during  the  State  trials  in  Dublin  in  1881. 
Sir  Charles  Eussell  used  it  here,  and  if  he  had  not 
used  it  I  had  intended  to  use  it  myself.  (Laughter.) 
But  what  is  more  remarkable,  my  Lords,  when  my 
learned  friend  used  the  quotation  he  took  all  the  point 
out  of  it.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  what  Shake- 
speare was  doing  when  he  put  those  words  in  the  mouth 
of  Romeo.  Eomeo  was  making  an  appeal  to  the  starved 
apothecary  ;  and  he  makes  his  description  of  the 
starved  man  come  home  to  the  man  he  wished  to 
tempt,  and  then  having  so  pointed  out  to  him  the 
horrible  condition  he  is  in  he  proceeds  witfi  the  temp- 
tation. But  my  learned  friend  took  this  strange 
course.  He  quoted  four  lines  only  to  your  Lordships, 
these  four  lines  : — 

"  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
"  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
"  Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back, 
"  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

Well,  my  Lords,  that  of  course  is  telling  a  man  that 
he  has  gaunt  misery  in  his  face  ;  but  what  is  the 
object  with  which  Shakespeare  wrote  those  words  ? 
Then  come  in  the  tempter's  words,  which,  strangely 
enough,  my  learned  friend  left  out.  My  learned  friend 


converts  a  semicolon  into  a  fuUstop,  and  siiaOpIy 
reads  these  lines  as  descriptive  of  a  starved  man  ;  and 
all  the  purpose  that  Shakespeare  wrote  these  lines  for  is 
left  out,  and  all  that  I  proposed  reading  the  quotation 
for  is  omitted.     The  quotation  proceeds  : — 

"  The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 

"  Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it." 

Every  other  speaker,  until  Sir  Charles*  Eussell  used 
the  lines,  had  of  coarse  seen  the  whole  object  of  the 
quotation,  and  used  it  ;  and  this  quotation  is  a  most 
appropriate  one  when  read  in  full — 

"  The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
"  Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it." 

That  last  line  was  a  line  that  the  Land  League  was 
acting  upon,  and  was  bringing  home  to  this  popula- 
tion. They  had  a  right  in  1881,  before  the  Charter  of 
the  Tenants  had  passed  to  say  to  the  tenants,  "  You 
are  poor  now.  The  world  affords  no  law  to  make 
thee  rich  ;"  and  had  they  stopped  there  but  little 
evil  would  have  been  done. 

But  in  these  speeches  that  I  have  been  reading  comes 
the  incitement,  "  Thenbenot  poor,  but  break  it."  And 
this  quotation  of  my  leai?ned  friend'swiththatlinewhich 
he  left  out,  forms  one  of  the  counts  in  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  against  these  leaders  of  the  Land  League 
— namely,  that  they  were  urging  by  their  speeches  and 
by  their  writings  those  who  were  poor,  having  "  no 
law  to  make  them  rich,"  to  break  the  law.  These 
speeches  that  I  have  just  read  to  you  were  incitements 
to  break  the  law.  Thepoferty  that  existed  was  slowly 
passing  away — as  long  as  it  did  exist  it  was  used 
simply  as  a  ground  of  temptation — it  was  used  as  the 
tempter  had  used  it  in  these  words  I  have  quoted,  as 
the  Land  League  were  freely  using  it,  to  impress  upon 
these  men  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  law  ;  and  if 
the  speakers  had  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Dillon  not  to 
define  the  form  of  blow  that  was  to  be  struck,  or  the 
men  against  whom  it  was  to  be  struck,  they  used 
language  more  dangerous  still,  and  they  told  the 
young  men,  the  sons  of  the  farmers,  the  Moonlighters 
around,  to  use  the  methods  they  knew  about  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  so  the  breaches  of  the  law  occurred, 
and  this  sad  tale  has  to  be  told  of  these  outrages  and 
murders  that  I  %.m  now  about  to  refer  your  Lordships  to. 

SPBKCHE3  AND   MUEDEES— LOUGHEBA. 

In  dealing  with  some  speeches  that  were  made  sub- 
sequently, I  will  only  take  certain  localities  as 
examples  in  which  murders  that  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  committed  shortly  after  the  speeches 
were  delivered.  I  shall  refer  specially  to  the  Loughrea 
district  in  connexion  with  this  matter.  That  district, 
as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  is  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  and  is  situated  at  a  comparatively  short 
distance  Inland  from  Galway  Bay.  The  murder 
of  James  Connors  occurred  at  a  place  about  six 
miles  from  Loughrea.  I  should  like  to  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
murder.  We  have  had  the  evidence  of  the  widow  ot 
this  onf  oitunate  man,  and  she  tells  us  that  some  yeara' 
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befoie — I  cannot  give  your  Lordships  the  date — a  bog 
had  been  taken  by  the  murdered  man,  a  person  named 
James  Keogh  having  given  it  up  because  he  refused 
carrying  wildfowl  for  a  gentleman.  From  that  time 
until  December,  1880,  everything  had  been  quiet,  and 
the  family  were  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours. 
In.  December,  1880,  the  Land  League  is  started  in 
Loaghrea,  and  we  have  these  speeches  delivered,  and 
then  comes  the  unsettling  of  the  people.  On  May  11 
the  murdered  man  goes  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  he  is  shot,  he  is  knocked  off  the 
car,  and  he  dies  of  his  wounds. 

The  history  of  the  second  murder  committed  in  this 
district  may  be  told  thus.  On  or  about  August  23, 1880, 
a  man  named  Bermingham  was  evicted,  and  the  hold- 
ingwas  taken  possession  of  by  the  agent  of  the  landlord. 
Another  man,  named  Murty  Hynes,  then  took  the  land, 
and  afterwards  Matthew  Harris  delivered  the  speech 
known  as  the  "  tiger  hunting  "  speech  of  the  19th  of 
September  at  Eiversville,  which  is  comparatively 
close  to  Longhrea.  On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  M. 
O'Sullivan  delivered  another  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  ho  said  : — ' 

"  Will  you  not  rather  stand  together  in  that  fight  than 
betray  each  other  like  this  man,  this  traitor  to  your 
cause  and  to  the  cause  of  his  country  ?  Will  you  not 
stand  together  ?  I  will  not,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
pray  that  earth  may  refuse  him  a  home,  and  heaven  its 
Grod.  I  will  not,  for  that  would  be  giving  too  much 
importance  to  him.  I  would  rather  let  him  be  among 
you  a  marked  man  ;  a  man  upon  whom  every  man 
will  look  as  if  '  traitor  '  was  marked  with  a  brand 
upon  his  forehead,  and  surely  in  this  crowd  or  in  this 
country  is  there  any  man  who  will  stretch  out  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  a  traitor  ?  (Cries  of  '  Never.') 
There  is  not  a  man  who  would  kneel  at  the  same 
altar  with  such  a  man  ;  there  is  not  a  man  who,  if 
he  saw  him  walking  on  ono  side  of  a  street, would  not 
walk  on  the  other,  for  traitorism  and  fidelity  are  the 
very  opposite,  and  should  take  opposite  sides  of  the 
street.  Will  you  thus  not  mark  him  ?  Keep  him  with 
that  brand  upon  his  forehead  imtil  he  comes  here  and 
makes  restitution,  and  then  when  he  does  that,  then 
hold  another  meeting,  a  jubilant  meeting,  to  cele- 
brate the  triumph  of  your  cause.  I  promise  him  that 
though  to-day  I  have  restrained  my  tongue,  for  if  I 
let  it  free  the  hideousness  of  the  act  would  cause 
me  to  say  words  that  may  be  harmful  to  the  cause  I 
advocate,  but  if  he  comes  here,  if  he  gives  up  this 
land  back  again,  I  promise  him  that  the  words  of 
laudation  shall  flow  from  my  lips." 

Aitet  those  speeches  were  delivered,  Murty  Hynes  came 
forward  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  farm.  The  land  given 
up  by  Hynes  was  then  taken  by  Peter  Dempsey  on 
March  31.  On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Dillon  de- 
livered a  spee«h  at  Loughrea,  which  I  have  already 
read,  and  on  May  29— your  Lordships  will  mark 
the^  date  of  the  occurrence  in  relation  to  the 
speeches — Dempsey  was  shot.  I  am  not  going  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  at  any  length  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  Hanneffy  who  was  called  for 
the  respondents.  He  was  subjected  to  a  short  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  most  able  cross-exami- 
nation by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  asked 


him  what  Dempsey  was  murdered  for,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  fence  the  position  he  had 
taken  up  in  giving  his  evidence  in  chief,  that  there 
had  been  no  boycotting,  and  so  forth,  he  had  to 
admit  that  the  only  reason  that  ho  knew  of  why  this 
man  should  have  been  shot  was,  that  ho  had  taken 
that  evicted  farm.  The  witness  at  first  stated  that  he 
never  knew  Dempsey  do  any  wrong  to  any  one,  and 
had  no  idea  why  he  had  been  murdered,  but  at  leugth 
he  had  to  admit  that  ho  knew  of  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  been  murdered,  except  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed the  rules  of  theLandLeagae  in  taking  an  evicted 
farm.  My  Lords,  I  am  reminded  that  in  reference  to  the 
act  of  Murty  Hynes  in  giving  up  the  farm  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan,  in  his  book  of  poems — in  language  stirring 
enough  to  move  the  sympathies  of  those  who  are 
affected  by  rhyme  and  words — if  he  did  not  sing  a 
psan  of  victory,  celebrated  in  verse  the  Land  League's 
action  in  inducing  Murty  Hynes  to  give  up  the  farm. 

The  third  outrage  with  which  I  have  to  deal  is  that 
which  was  perpetrated  on  John,  Lambert,  who  was 
shot  at  on  the  21st  of  June,  1881.  His  offence,  as  far 
as  we  know  it,  was  that  he  had  desired  to  obtain  his 
rent,  and  had  had  a  dispute  with  his  tenants,  who 
would  not  pay.    He  was  fired  at  on  the  21st  of  June, 

1881,  as  he  was  going  to  the  sessions  in  order  to  pro- 
secute a  man  named  Corbett,  who  had  taken  forcible 
possession  of  a  farm  after  he  had  been  evicted 
from  it.  He  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  boycotted. 
His  men  left  him,  saying  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  Land  League,  and,  although 
fortunately  they  were  missed,  both  he  and  his  son 
were  fired  at. 

The  third  murder  and  fourth  outrage  that  occurred 
in  the  district  occurred  on  the  2d  of  November,  1881, 
when  Peter  Doherty  was  murdered.  The  murdered 
man  took  a  farm  on  the  property  of  Mr. Walter  Burke, 
who  was  afterwards  himself  murdered,  and  notwith- 
standing the  facff  that  he  was  boycotted  he  and  his 
cousin  continued  to  hold  the  farm.  On  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  November  he  was  enticed  out  of  his  housebyhis 
horse  being  let  out  of  the  stable,  and  then  he  was  shot. 
Mr.  Walter  Burke   was  murdered  on  iiie  8th  of  June, 

1882.  He  had  let  this  farm,  anil  on  driving  home  from 
sessions  he  was  shot,  together  with  Corporal  Wallace, 
the. soldier  who  was  in  charge  of  him  ;  all  this  being 
connected  with  the  letting  and  taking  of  this  farm. 
This  case  is  of  importance  in  conaexiou  with  the 
rules  of  the  Land  League  regarding  the  letting  and 
taking  of  evicted  farms. 

Then,  my  Lords,  I  was  about  to  mention  what 
happened  to  Pat  Kennedy,  who  was  denounced,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  mentioned  by  name, by  Mr.  Harris 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1881.  He  had  taken  afarmin  April, 
1879,  from  which  a  woman  named  Catherine  Dempsey—" 
who  I  do  not  understand  was  any  connexion  of  the  Peter 
Dempsey  who  was  murdered — had  been  evicted.  In 
November,  1880,  6peeche.s  were  made  by  Halloran  and 
by  Malachi  O'Sullivan  in  connexion  with  Kennedy, 
and  although  no  outrage  was  perpetrated  upon  him  he 
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had  to  be  placed  under  police  protection,  under  which 
ho  remained  until  the  more  quiet  period  of  1882. 
Then  it  was  removed  until  1886,  when  the  National 
League  having  become  very  active  in  the  district  he 
was  boycotted  and  the  protection  had  to  be  renewed. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect,  in  connexion  with  this 
Pat  Kennedy,  that  on  the  25th  of  June,  1881,  there  was 
published  in  the  Irish  World  a  letter  from  "  Trans- 
atlantic "  headed  "  Landlordism  Doomed"  : — 

"  Here  is  a  sample  notice  that  has  had  a  terrifying 
effect  in  the  Ijoughrea,  county  Galway,  district, 
where  it  has  been  extensively  posted.  What  is  especi- 
ally terrifying  about  these  notices  is  that  they  are 
generally  meant. 

"  The  placards  were  headed,  '  More  to  be  murdered.' 
The  writer  said  that  the  authorities  were  mistaken, 
as  they  had  the  wrong  men  in  custody  for  the  murders 
recently  committed  in  the  district  and  concluded  as 
follows  : — 

"  '  The  man  who  shot  the  men  is  still  at  large,  and 
has  more  good  work  to  do  in  the  district  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Land-grabbers  must  be  stoppe;! 
at  any  price.  The  nest  place  to  be  visited  is  near  the 
residence  to  the  man  Kennedy,  who  holds  the  widow 
Dempsey's  land  at  Kylebeg.  This  Kennedy  dug  up  the 
evicted  widow's  potatoes  after  being  sown.  Does  the 
Government  think  that  such  wretches  will  be  allowed 
to  live  because  they  have  passed  the  Coercion  Act  ? 
No.  Such  wretches  will  be  shot  if  they  had  the  pro- 
tection of  her  Majesty's  force.  No  more  land-grabbers 
will  be  allowed  to  live  in  Ireland.  The  next  parties 
to  be  settled  with  are  land-grabbers  named  Clarke  and 

Glennon '  " 

I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that  that  was  a  letter  written 
by  "  Transatlantic  "published  in  thelrish  World,  but 
I  desire  to  point  oat  that  this  paper,  containing  what 
I  regard  almost  as  incentives  to  murder,  was  during 
this  period  of  1881  sent  out  from  the  head  office  of 
the  National  Land  League  in  Dublin,  by  the  clerks  of 
the  National  Land  League,  and  was  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Retrospect  by  Haeeis  akp  A.  t)'CoNKon,  H.P. 

All  the  outrages  I  have  mentioned  took  place  in 
Loughrea  at  this  period.  I  have  shown  you  how  the 
seed  was  planted  and  I  have  shown  you  the  fruits 
of  it.  How  was  Loughrea,  as  a  district, regarded  in  after 
times,  when  again  it  had  to  be  roused  to  action  ? 
On  the  10th  of  September,  1885,  Matthew  Harris 
spoke  at  Loughrea,  and  in  referring  to  the  past,  he 
Bays  : — 

"  In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more 
patriotic,  a  more  energetic  people  than  in  Loughrea. 
In  fact  they  are  so  inclined  for  the  work  that  in 
these  latter  days  when  things  are  become  so  cooled 
down  it  has  been  said  the  men  of  Loughrea  are  very 
little  good  in  the  calm  but  the  very  best  in  the  storm. 
Well,  for  my  part  I  hope  it  won't  be  long  until  we 
have  another  storm,  and  then  the  men  of  Loughrea 
will  come  forward  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Land  League." 

How  did  the  men  of  Loughrea  come  forward  in  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Land  League  ?  What  was  the 
storm  that  they  had  had  but  a  storm  of  outrages  and 
of  crime,  and  how  had  the  men  of  Loughrea  come  for- 


ward except  by  committing  those  outrages  and  murders? 
What  was  the  intention  of  those  who  were  speaking 
to  the  young  men  of  Galway,  and  were  urging 
them  to  use  methods  better  known  to  them  than 
to  the  speaker  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
Matthew  Harris's  triumphant  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  men  of  Loughrea,  in  the  storm  of  outrages  and 
crimes  that  raged  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Land 
League. 

1  come  now  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  A.  O'Connor. 
Mr.  A.  O'Connor  is  a  gentleman  who  speaks  with 
great  deliberation.  On  the  10th  of  September,  1885, 
he  said  :— 

"  Though  you  have  been  good  enough  to  receive  my 
name  with  applause,  I  regret  to  find  that  it  would 
almost  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  denied  the 
name  of  O'Connor  when  coming  to  this  neighbourhood, 
for  I  believe  there  are  bad  men  of  that  name  around 
here.  (Cries  of  '  No,  no,'  and  '  There  are.')  Well, 
I  hope,  if  there  is  one  man  that  disgraces  the  name  he 
shall  have  some  time  or  other  to  feel  the  displeasure 
of  his  countrymen.  (Cheers.)  The  men  of  Loughrea 
are  men  who  have  been  associated  with  our  people  for 
the  last  five  years— associated  with  their  sufferings 
and  their  trials.  And  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of 
Ireland  has  suffered  more  than  this  locality  round 
Loughrea.  And  while  we  deplore  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  we  have  at  least  the  consolation  that  there 
is  not  another  district  in  Ireland  has  shown  any  such 
determined  front  to  landlordism  (cheers),  and  I  hope 
that  that  same  spirit  will  continue  implacable  until 
the  battle  is  won.  (Cheers.)  It  has  lasted  already 
for  five  years  and  during  those  five  years  we  have 
made  some  progress." 

Who  had  shown  a  determined  front  to  landlordism ! 
It  was  the  Moonlighters,  and  the  men  who  had  com- 
mitted these  murders.  Both  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  and 
Matthew  Harris  were  desirous  of  again  calling  into 
existence  and  into  action  that  which  had  caused  this 
sad  record  of  crime,  and  their  speeches  referred 
to  the  action  of  those  days  as  though  it  had 
been  some  noble  work  of  arms — something  that 
a  good  man  might  be  proud  of,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  was,  the  bitter  and  wanton  crime  of  men 
who  had  been  roused  by  agitators  to  action. 

Speeches   and  MnEDER.s— Lettbkfrack— Muedee 

OE  THE  LYDBNS. 
My  Lords,  there  is  one  more  murder  in  Galway,  but 
not  in  the  Loughrea  district.  I  have  already  referred 
to  two  speeches  made  at  Clifden  and  Carnagh,  places 
situate  on  the  extreme  north-west  of  Galway,  on  the 
coast,  and  away  from  Loughrea.  Those  two  speeches 
were  made  respectively  on  the  3d  and  7th  of 
April  at  Clifden  and  Carnagh.  In  the  tale  which 
I  have  now  to  tell  your  Lordships  evidence  has 
been  given  of  direct  complicity  of  members  of 
the  League.  In  the  statements  I  have  now  to 
make  I  have  to  rely  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  James 
Mannion,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  consider  the  principles  of  law  applicablu 
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to  the  evidence  of  this  witness  and  of  Le  Caron  among 
others.  It  can  be  said,  and  rightly  said,  of  this  man 
Manuion  that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  participator 
and  an  accomplice,  but  he  has  received  a  vast  amount 
of  corroboration  in  respect  of  his  testimony.  Assum- 
ing that  he  had  not,  I  gathered  from  my  learned 
friend's  speech  that  he  looks  upon  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplice  as  of  no  value  unless  he  be  corro- 
borated. I  submit  to  yon — though  Ido  not  think  that 
the  rigid  rule  of  law  need  be  argued  at  great  length 
— that  such  a  view  is  not  applicable  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  sort  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  rules 
of  evidence  affecting  trials  in  criminal  cases.  Xhe 
rule  requiring  corroboration  of  an  accomplice  is,  no 
doubt,  a  trite  one,  but  upon  what  is  it  founded  ?  I 
always  understood  that  it  proceeded  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  person  accused  had  no  opportunity  of  stating 
anything  in  answer  to  the  witness.  Therefore  the 
Judges  have  interposed  and  established  the  principle 
that  if  two  persons  only  are  present  at  wlSat  takes 
place,  and  one  comes  forward  and  accuses  himself  and 
the  prisoner  of  a  crime, then  that  evidencealone  is  not 
sufficient  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  accused 
person  to  make  any  reply.  But  does  that  rule  apply 
to  civil  cases  ?  Supposing  a  charge,  which  might  be 
the  subject  of  an  indictment,  was  preferred  by  one 
party  against  another  in  a  civil  suit — suppose  a  person 
said  he  was  a  director  of  a  company  and  took  part  in 
the  issue  of  a  fraudulent  prospectus,  and  that  A,  B,  (J, 
and  D  were  participators — there  is  no  rule  of  law 
which  requires  corroboration  of  that  evidence,  because 
the  parties  incriminated  can  come  forward  and  give 
their  answer.  If  they  have  the  opportunity  of  giving 
their  evidence  and  they  abstain  from  doing  so,  there 
is,  I  snbmit,  no  rule  of  law  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  prevent  the  evidence  given  being 
considered  as  credible  testimony.  What  is  our  posi- 
tion in  this  inquiry  ?  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently  as  to  the  absence  of  possible  witnesses  who 
were  promised  to  be  called,  and  who  ought  to  be 
called.  Every  one  of  the  persons  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  here  and  who  are 
affected  by  their  testimony,  have  the  power  of  being 
called  here.  They  can  come  here  as  of  right,  and 
their  protection  is  assured.  I  submit  to  you  that,  even 
if  there  were  no  corroboration  of  these  witnesses' 
testimony  in  every  particular,  their  evidence  should 
not  be  struck  out,  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  of 
law  which  requires  corroboration  of  the  evidence  of 
an  accomplice  does  not  apply  in  this  case. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — I  rather  regard  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
expediency  and  prudence  than  a  principle  of  law. 
Juries  are  strongly  recommended  not  to  act  upon  the 
uncorroborated  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  but  it  has 
never  been  a  rule  of  law.  I  may  add  that  the  cor- 
roboration required  is  only  of  the  surronnding  cir- 
cumstances so  as  to  lead  up  to  a  general  presumption 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  evidence.  It  would  be  an 
sbsordity  to  say   that  no  evidence  of  an  accomplice 


can  be  received  unless  corroborated  by  other  inde- 
pendent testimony,  because  then  there  would  be  no 
need  of  an  accomplice's  evidence. 

Sir  H.  James. — The  rule  has  been  formerly  regarded 
and  spoken  of  almost  as  a  rigid  rule  of  law,  and  Judges 
have  directed  juries  that  they  ought  not,  as  a  matter 
of  caution  or  prudence,  unless  there  be  great  exception, 
to  act  on  uncorroborated  statements. 

EVIBEKCE   OP  MES.   LTDEN-. 

Having  made  these  observations  as  to  the  alleged 
necessity  for  the  corroboration  of  the  evidence 
of  accomplices  in  this  case,  I  will  now  pass 
on  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Lyden  murder. 
It  occurred  on  the  extreme  north-west  coast  of, 
Qalway  on  April  24,  1881.  The  victim  had  been 
a  herd  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Graham,  which 
farm  had  formerly  been  held  by  a  man  named  Walsh. 
So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  man  who  had  been  herd- 
ing had  been  on  the  farm  for  some  time.  Mrs.  Lyden,i 
in  her  evidence,  says  : — 

"  Was  your  husband  herding  the  farm  for  Mr, 
Graham  ? — My  husband  was  looking  after  it. 

"  Had  you  a  son  also  ? — -I  had  indeed.  Sir. 

"  What  was  his  name  ? — Martin  Lyden. 

"  Was  he  living  with  you  ? — He  was,  and  working 
every  day. 

"Up  to  the  month  of  April,  1881,  was  your 
husband  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours  ? — Indeed 
he  was." 

She  is  asked  when  Walsh's  farm  came  into  her 
husband's  hands.  It  is  put  to  her  the  year  1876  ;  her 
answer  is — 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  we  were  herding  there 
a  bit  for  him  before  it." 

So  that  at  any  rate  there  is  some  time — years  or  months, 
I  will  take  it  years,  that  these  persons  had  been  so  em- 
ployed. The  Land  League  in  that  sense  I  am  about  to 
explain  was  established — if  established  at  all  in  a 
proper  sense — in  November,  1880.  Then  we  have  Mr. 
Harris's  speeches  on  the  3d  and  7th  of  April,  and  the 
next  act  is  that  this  man,  who  had  been  living  in 
peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  who  had  been  for 
some  time  herd  of  this  farm,  is  murdered  on  April  24, 
the  sole  cause  of  the  murder,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, being  that  he  was  herd  of  the  farm.  There  had 
been  a  previous  attempt  to  murder  him,  whifih  failed 
on  account  of  his  not  coming  out  of  his  house.  The 
tale  of  the  murder  was  told  by  his  widow,  how  tha 
unfortunate  man  was  taken  out  of  his  house  into  tha 
roadway  and  shot.  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships  what 
she  says  : — 

"  Where  was  your  husband  at  that  time  ? — Ho  was 
sleeping  in  the  bed  at  the  end  of  the  room.  He  watt 
sleeping  when  they  came  in. 

"  And  where  was  your  son  ?— He  was  lying  along 
with  the  father." 

Then  she  is  asked  as  to  the  ages  of  the  father  and  son, 
and  then  it  goes  on  : — 

' '  Did  you  see  what  they  did  to  your  husband  ? — 
They  brought  him  out  and  took  him  into  the  street. 

"  Did  they  take  bim  oat  of  bed  ?— They  did. 
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"  How  did  they  take  him  out,  drag  him  out  ?— They 
dragged  him  out. 

"  Out  of  the  house  ? — Down  from  the  room,  out 
through  the  kitchen,  and  out  at  the  door. 

"  When  they  got  him  out  what  did  they  do  with 
him'  ?— They  killed  him. 

"  How  did  they  kill  him  ? — Killed  him  with  guns 
»nd  with  pistols.     I  tjiink  they  had  both  of  them. 

"  Was  he  killed  dead  on  the  spot  ? — He  was  kille^ 
on  the  spot. 

"  After  that  what  did  they  ^0  ?— They  came  and 
brought  out  the  little  boy. 

"  After  they  had  killed  your  husband  what  did  they 
do  to  your  son  ? — They  came  and  brought  out  the  little 
boy  again.  ' 

"Did  they  drag  him  out  ? — They  dragged  him  out, 
and  he  was  screeching  and  calling  till  they  brought 
him  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  they  said  that  he  had  to 
go  out. 

"  Did  they  bring  him  out  ?— They  did,  dragging  him. 
He  was  screeching  while  they  were  dragging  him  out. 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  did  to  him  when  they  got 
him  out  ?— They  fired  at  him." 

And  then  she  says  that  a  month    afterwards    that  boy 
died  of  his  wounds. 

League  Mtjkders— Evidence  or  Maknion. 

Who  committed  these  murders  ?  On  this  point  direct 
evidence  is  given  by  James  Mannion.  He  gives  a 
long  account  in  his  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion, which  I  have  endeavoured  to  summarize.  This 
is  what  he  says  : — 

"  I  joined  the  Land  League  about  1880.  Pat  Euane 
gave  me  a  card  and  I  gave  one  shilling  to  James 
Varrilly  for  it.  They  were  collectors  for  the 
League.  James  Varrilly,  Pat  Kuane,  Michael  Cawley, 
Michael  Macdonnell,  and  Pat  Mulkerrin  were  the 
head  men.  A  lot  of  men  used  to  come  when  these 
headmen  gave  "the  orders  to  attend  at  Mrs.  Walsh's 
house  at  Letterfrack.  I  was  afterwards  sworn  a 
member  ot  the  Fenian  Society.  All  these  men  who 
were  collectors  were  all  members  of  the  Fenian 
Society.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  at  Letterfrack, 
but  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  Fenian  Society  until 
I  saw  the  Land  League  started.  1  do  not  see  how  I 
could  call  them  Fenian  meetings,  because  they  were 
all  Land  League  meetings.  Pat  Euane  swore  me  in. 
We  had  drink  at  Mrs.Walsh's.  Pat  Euane  paid  for  it." 

He  then  describes  a  moonlighting  outrage  : — 

"  After  1  Ijad  been  sworn  in  I  got  notice  from  Euane 
through  a  man  named  Faherty.  I  went  with  him  to 
Varrilly's  house.  Varrilly 's  son  joined  us,  and  we 
three,  with  Pat  Walsh,  who  was  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  Lyden,  went  on  to  Tully  Cross  Roads.  We 
met  there  Pat  Euane,  Michael  Macdonnell,  Pat  Mul- 
kerrin,  and  a  number  of  people.  Euane  gave  the 
order  to  Macdonnell  to  see  everything  all  right,  and 
that  he  could  not  go  this  night  himself  because  he 
was  going  on  business  in  some  other  direction.  Mac- 
donnell took  command,  and  we  went  to  the  house  of 
a  man  named  Anthony  Coyne.  It  was  stated  at  Mrs. 
Walsh's  the  night  before  that  he  was  going  to  evict  a 
tenant  named  Lyden.  The  arrangements  were  that 
we  were  to  give  him  a  beating  and  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  process  ;  that  we  were  not  to  force  him  any 
further  ;  but,  if  not,  to  shoot  him.  Some  of  the  men 
had  firearms.  The  house  was  broken  in  sind  he  was 
taken    out  of  bed.    The   fire  was  out.     He  was  aworu 


not  to  force  the  law  against  Lyden.  [The  Lyden  re- 
ferred to  here  is  not  the  Lyden  who  was  shot.]  He 
swore  the  process-server  at  Clifden  had  the  copy  of 
the  process,  and  he  hoped  the  people  would  give 
him  a  chance  of  his  life  at  this  time.  He  was  greatly 
beaten,  he  was  very  much  beaten.  They  just  gave 
him  a  very  great  kicking,  as  yoq  call  it,  and  fired 
three  shots  through  the  roof  p£  the  hou^e-  Then  we 
all  left  Coyne's,  and  every  man  scattered  and  went 
to  his  own  place." 
He  then  detailed  other  outrages,  and  proceeds  :— 

"  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Lydens  were 
murdered.  We  had  a  meeting  at  Mrs.  Walsh's. 
Pat  and  Michael  Walsh,  Edward  Varrilly,  Michael 
Cawley,  John  Flaherty,  and  a  good  many  others 
were  there.  I  got  a  notice  from  Pat  Euane 
to  attend.  Pat  was  not  there,  but  his  brother,  Johnny 
Euane,  was.  He  is  both  a  Land  Leaguer  and  a 
Fenian.  It  was  said  that  the  Lydens  ought  to  be  shot 
for  herding  a  farm  for  Mr.  Graham.  The  Walshs 
had  been  evicted  from  a  part  of  it.  At  a  previous 
meeting  it  was  arranged  just  to  fire,  that  a  party  was 
to  go,  and  Euane  said  that  he  would  send  for  them. 
This  was  a  second  meeting.  We  were  sent  for  to 
go  there,  and  about  six  of  us  went  to  the  house  about 
an  Irish  mile  off.  Six  of  us  went — John  Flaherty, 
John  Euane,  Henry  Varrilly,  and  myself.  I  forget 
the  other  men's  names.  The  six  were  named  by  Euane 
and  Pat  Walsh.  We  went  about  50  yards  off  Lyden's 
house,  but  he  kept  a  light.  Some  of  us  had  firearms. 
We  did  not  like  to  make  any  appearance  on  account 
of  the  light,  and  one  said  to  the  other  it  was  the  best 
plan  for  to  drive  the  cattle  around  the  house,  in  order 
that  Lyden  might  come  out  and  that  he  might  drive 
them  away  again  from  the  house,  that  they  would  get 
a  chance  of  shooting  him.  But  the  cattle  were  driven 
up,  and  Lyden's  dog?  were  barking,  and  he  did  not 
come  out,  so  they  did  not  get  the  chance  that  time  of 
shooting  him,  and  the  party  dispersed." 

Further  on  he  says  : — 

"  We  called  these  Land  Leaguers  the  Moonlighters  ; 
all  the  Moonlighters  I  have  seen.  I  never  knew  a 
Moonlighter  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land 
League.  They  beat  the  men  or  shot  them.  It  depends 
on  whatever  he  was  doing  out  of  the  way,  that  is  it 
depends  on  whether  he  was  paying  rent  or  taking  land 
or  something." 

Some  of  these  men  were  tried  for  conspiracy  to 
murder.  In  cross-examination  it  appears  that  he 
gave  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  four  people 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  conspiracy  to  murder.  Their 
names  are  given. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  attempt  at  murder  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  witness  was  not  present  the 
second  time,  but  his  account  is  corroborjited  by  the 
fact  that  four  men  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy  to 
murder,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
murder  of  this  man  and  his  son. 

The  Pbbmdbnt. — Some  one  was  convicted,  I  see. 

Sib  H.  James. — Tes,  of  the  murder  itself.  Mannion 
speaks  of  the  abortive  attempt  to  murder. 

The  Pbesidekt, — Who  was  convicted  ? 

SlE  H.  Jambs.— There  were  two  sons  of  the  widow 
Walsh,  one  was  executed,  and  the  other  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Then  comes 
the   evidence   of   Fetei   Flaherty,    who  conobarates 
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Marmion    as    to    the    persons    who  formed  the    Land 
League.    He  says  : — 

"  I  was  asked  by  James  Euane  to  join  the  Land 
League  about  1880,  I  think,  and  paid  hira  money. 
The  two  Ruanes,  Macdonuell,  and  Mulkerrin,  and 
Michael  C'awley  were  the  other  men.  After  I 
joined  the  Land  League  I  was  sworn  to  another 
society.  I  was  sworn  not  to  pay  no  rent  and  to  he 
true  and  loyal  to  the  Irish  Republican    Brotherhood." 

COEROBOEATED  BY  HeANNE — EVIDENCE     OF    FATHER 

,  O'CONNBLL. 

Then  he  speaks  of  a  midnight  meeting  near  Letter- 
frack.  There  is  a  third  witness,  Thomas  Heanne,  who 
was  a  very  young  man.  He  did  not,  on  account 
of  his  youth,  belong  to  the  Land  League  or  the 
Fenian  Society,  but  he  says  he  was  present  at  meet- 
ings at  the  widow  Walsh's  house.  At  Land  League 
meetings  there  he  had  met  James  Manuion,  Walsh, 
Varrilly,  Connolly,  Flaherty,  Ruan?,  and  Macdonnell. 
He  speaks  of  a  meeting  at  Mrs.  Walsh's,  at  which 
Varrilly  took  the  chair.  A  proposition  was  made 
with  reference  to  killing  some  cattle  belonging  to  a 
tenant  of  Mrs.  Blake's,  and  then  comes  this  state- 
ment :— - 

"  You  remember  the  time  Lyden  was  murdered? — 
Yes. 

"Some  months  before  Lyden's  murder  were  you  at  a 
meeting  at  Mrs.  Walsh's  house  ?— Yes. 

"  Were  there  several  assembled  there  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  any  person  take  the  chair? — Varrilly. 

"  Was  there  anything  proposed  by  any  of  the  mem- 
bers in  reference  to  cattle  ;  was  anything  said  about 
any  person's  cattle  ? — There  was. 

"  What  was  said  about  the  cattle? — They  wanted  to 
get  them  killed. 

"  Who  wanted  to  get  them  killed  ? — Those  I  men- 
tioned there. 

"  Whose  cattle  were  they? — They  were  belonging  to 
a  tenant  on  Mrs.  Blake's  estate. 

"  What  was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Blake's  house? — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  tenant  of  her's? 
—No,  Sir. 

*'  Were  those  men  you  have  already  named,  were 
they  all  present  at  this  moment  ? — They  were. 

' '  Was  any  resolution  come  to  about  the  killing  of 
the  cattle  ?— There  was. 

"  Did  any  men  go  to  leave  the  room  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  them  ? — Yes. 

"  Who  left,  do  you  remember?—  All  those  men. 

"  Did  you  go  yourself  ?— No." 

The  names  of   a   good  many  men  are  given,  of  whom 
four  pleaded  guilty. 

What  explanation,  I  would  ask,  is  given  of  these 
tacts  ?  If  these  facts  had  been  inaccurate,  would  not 
all  these  men  whose  names  are  given,  and  whom  my 
friend  would  have  your  Lordships  believe  are 
innocent,  have  come  into  the  witness-box  ?  There  is 
only  one  witness  called  by  my  learned  friend  in  re- 
Epect  to  the  whole  of  these  transactions  respecting 
Lyden's  moider,  and  that  is  the  Bev.  Father 
O'Connell.  He  is  the  only  witness  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  cases  stated  by  Maimion,  Flaherty,  and 
P.eajme,  and-the  point  of  bis  evidence' is, that -there  .. 


were  no  Land  League  meetings  held  at  Mrs.  Walsh's. 
This  reverend  gentleman  was  Catholic  curate  at 
Tulla,  and  the  course  he  seems  to  have  taken  was 
this.  In  oonjnnotioa  with  Father  M'Andrew,  there 
was  a  determination  to  establish  a  branch,  with 
sufficient  members,  to  be  afSliated  to  the  central 
association  in  Dublin.  Some  time,  I  believe  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  this  course  was  pursued.  Without 
consulting  anybody,  without  consulting  the  committee- 
men, Father  M'Andrew,  in  conjunction  with  Father 
O'Connell,  designated  12  committee-men.  This  is 
part  of  Father  O'Connell's  cross-examination  .- — 

"Were  they  designated  by  you  andFather  M'Andrew  ? 
— Yes,  they  were. 

"Did  you  apply  to  them  to  become  committee-men  ? 
— No.    We  simply  designated  them." 

It  is  not  astonishing,  my  Lords,  to  find  that,  nnder 
these  circumstances.  Father  O'Connell  becomes  vice- 
president  and  Father  M'Andrew  president  of  the 
branch.  There  never  were  any  meetings,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  no  books  were  kept,  and  no  communi- 
cation made  to  the  12  committee-men  "  designated." 
The  questions  are  distinct : — 

"  How,  then,  do  yon  represent  they  were  com- 
mittee-men, if  you  did  not  ask  them  to  act  ? — ^Well, 
I  knew  very  well  they  would  have  no  objection,  and 
in  a  district  like  that,  where  people  are,  some  of 
them,  8  or  10  miles  away  from  chapel,  oftentimes 
they  cannot  come,  and  they  are  rather  backward  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  and  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  through  the  matter  of  a  formal  election. 

"  Did  not  you  communicate  with  them,  that  they 
were  expected  to  take  the  active  part  of  committee- 
men ? — With  some  of  them  we  did  not. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  12  gentlemen  selected  ?— ■ 
I  understand. 

"  Did  you  not  communicate  with  them — ^you  invited 
them  to  act  as  committee-men  ? — I  think  not. 

"  Did  you  put  them  down  inauy  book? — I  know  I 
returned  their  names  to  the  Central  League  in  Dublin. 

"  Without  their  permission  ? — ^Without  their  per- 
mission. 

"  Without  their  permission  you  returned  12  persons, 
and  said  they  were  committee  men  ? — I  would  not 
say  without  the  permission  of  the  12,  but  I  believe 
some  of  them' without — without,  perhaps,  their  know- 
ledge . 

"  Perhaps  without  their  knowledge  you  returned  12? 
— Some  of  the  12,  but  not  all. 

' '  I  say  without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  13 
you  returned  the  12  ? — I  should  say  so. 

"  What  were  the  duties  of  your  committee-men  ?— 
The  duties  of  the  committee-men,  I  suppose,  were  to 
meet  and  consider  any  local  matters  that  may  be 
brought  before  them. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  use  language  intentionally 
that  is  not  quite  positive .  You  say  I  suppose  so-and- 
so.  I  wishyou.to  look  back  and  see  what  they  did. 
What  were  the  duties  of  your  committee-men  ? — I  said 
before  that  we  had  no  meeting  of  the  committee  icom 
its  establishment. 

"  So  I  understood  ;  but  tiiey  had  some  duties,  I 
suppose.  Had  not  they  duties  ?— The  duties,  if  they 
discharged  them,  wonld  have  been   to   consider  local 

matters  with  a  view 

<•  Xo  consider  local  matters.    Qa^  yon  lue^jQ  the; 
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considered  them  all  at  home,  each  for  himself  ?— No, 
but  to  meet. 

"  I  understood  yon  to  say  there  were  no  meetings  ? 
—Yes. 

"  Had  they  to  meet  and  consider  local  matters  ? — 
No,  they  never  met. 

"  Never  ? — No,  never. 

"  Did  they  collect  subscriptions  ? — They  did, 

"  Paid  them  in  to  whom?— To  the  treasurer. 

"  Did  he  keep  any  books.'— I  could  not  say. 

"  Did  you,  as  secretary,  never  see  any  books  ? — 
Never.  I  believe  there  was  one  book  kept,  which  was 
to  give  an  account  of  each  tenant  in  the  parish,  the 
amount  of  the  land  he  held,  his  rent,  and  his  valua- 
tion. 

"  Who  kept  that  ?— I  believe  I  had  that  book." 

He  is  examined  further  as  to  the  set  of  men  called 
collectors.  You  will  recollect  that  the  witness  spoke 
of  two  men  collecting  shillings.  He  says,  Urst,  that 
this  League  was  only  established  in  a  perfunctory 
way— loosely. 
The  President. — Did  they  send  any  money  to  the 

Central  League  ? 

SiK  H.   Jambs. — Oh,  yes,   my  Lords,   I   think  so. 

The  Peesidbnt. — I  should  say  that  might  very  well 
be  taken  as  a  test  that  they  recognized  the  branch.  , 

Sib  H.  James. — Your  Lordships  will  find  that  a  dis- 
cussion took  place  about  the  funds.  You  will  re- 
collect that  the  witness  spoke  of  collectors  also  : — 

"Of  course,  there  were  more  collectors  than  there 
were  committee-men,  because  there  were  so  many 
more  villages. 

' '  Was  what  you  called  the  collection  of  this  shilling 
a  duty  ?— A  duty  ? 

"  Yes. — Well,  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense. 

"  Was  it  not  one  imposed  upon  the  committee-men  ? 
— That  was  previous  to  the  affiliation  of  the  branch. 
There  was  required  that  a  certain  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions collected  should  be  sent  to  Dublin,  so  it 
would  be  previous  to  the  affiliation  of  the  branch. 

"If  that  isso,would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  give 
us  the  date  'of  the  affiliation  of  the  branch  ? — I 
cannot  give  you  that. 

"About  ? — About  November. 

"  That  will  suffice  for  me.  How  long  before  that  had 
the  duty  been  imposed  of  collecting  the  shilling  ?— 
The  week  previous. 

"  Now,  we  have  it  definitely,  the  committee-men 
were  to  collect  the  shilling  from  certain  persons  ? — I 
did  not  say  that  ;I  said  they  were  likely  to  be  men  whom 
we  would  select  to  send  off  their  names  as  com- 
mittee-men. 

"You  selected  them  ;  were  they  the  men  ? — I  cannot 
lay  that  they  were  but  I  say  some  of  them  were 
likely  to  be  the  men    who  would  be  sent  forward." 

Then  subsequently  he  speaks  of  the  collectors  col- 
lecting money,  and  he  speaks  of  Nee,  who  was  the 
treasurer.  The  amount  collected,  I  think,  was  about 
£18  to  £20.  Later  on  yon  will  find  that  he  gives  the 
Collectors  as  20.  He  was  asked  as  to  a  Patrick  Knane : — 

"Did  yon  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Buane  ? — I  did. 
' '  I  presume  that  being  his  Christian  name  he  would 
be  generally  known  as  Pat  Buane  ? — Yes. 
"  Was  he  a  collector  ? — I  could  not  say. 
"I  should  like  you  to  try  indistinctly? — Distinctly  or 


indistinctly,  I  cannot  ;  I  do  not  even  know  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  League  ;  he  had  no  house. 

"Did  you  take  only  subscriptions  from  householders? — 
That  was  all  the  subscriptions  were  collected  from,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  or  as  far  as  I  believe. 

"  Wonld  not  a  man  be  qualified  to  be  a  collector 
unless  he  was  a  householder  ? — He  would  not  be  in- 
trusted with  it  ;    he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  it. 

"Did  Patrick  Buane  live  in  the  area  of  your  cure  ? 
—He  did. 

"  Did  he  lodge  with  somebody  else  ?— With  his 
brother. 

'  'Living  with  his  brother  ?— Yes. 

"Would  not  a  man  be  trusted  as  a  collector  if  he  was 
living  with  his  brother  ? — He  may  or  may  not  ;  it  is 
not  likely. 

"As  he  may  have  been  a  collector, was  he  not  a  col- 
lector ? — I  cannot  say. 

' '  Did  you  know  this  man  who  was  called  Varrilly  ? — I 
did. 

"  Was  he  a  collector  ? — I  could  not  say. 

"  He  may  have  been  ? — He  may  have  been . ' ' 

He  is  asked  questions  as  to  Caw  ley,  and  although 
he  says,  **  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  League,''  1  do 
not  know  how  he  knows.  He  is  asked  as  to  Fla- 
herty : — 

"  Was  he  a  collector  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  he  was  from 
the  other  side  of  the  parish. 

"You  have  said  that  you  never  attended  any  meet- 
ing at  Mrs.  Walsh's  ? — Yes. 

"  She  lived  at  Letterfrack,  not  at  Tulla  ? — Yes. 

"Father  M'Andrew  was  the  president, living atLetter^ 
frack  ?-Yes." 

Of    course,    my    Lord,    Father    M'Andrew      was    not 

called. 

"  You  say  now  no  League  meetings  ? — Yes. 

"I  will  take  it  as  generally  as  we  can.  Did  you 
know  of  meetings  of  men  being  held  at  Mrs.  Walsh's 
bouse  ? — I  did  not. 

"  Your  correction  was  quite  right ;  v^hen  you  said  no 
League  meetings  you  included  the  fact  that  yon  knew 
of  no  nfeetings  at  all  ? — Yes. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Walsh  still  living  ?— She  is,  I  believe. 

"At  Letterfrack?— I  think  not.  I  think  she  emi- 
grated." 

Of  course,  my  friend  says  he  is  instructed  to  say  that 
there  was  no  connexion  between  the  Land  League  and 
those  meetings  at  Mrs.  Walsh's.  But  I  am  patting  it 
to  your  Lordships  that,  taking  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  who  is  the  only  witness  called  to  con- 
tradict these  three  men,  the  result  of  his  testi- 
mony is  this — that  he  and  Father  M'Andrew  called 
this  League  into  existence.  They  designated  the  com* 
mittee-men,  they  had  the  collectors  at  work  collect- 
ing money  substantially  from  the  whole  of  the  tenants 
in  that  district.  Twelve  committee-men  and  20  col- 
lectors  would  substantially  collect  from  all,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  says  they  would.  Having  obtained  them, 
Father  M'Andrew,  who  was  not  called,  and  Mr, 
O'Connell,  who  was,  never  attended  any  meeting  at 
all.  They  let  these  men  go  to  meetings,  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Harris  at  Carna  and  Clifden,  and  let  them  act  for 
themselves.  Then  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  come  to 
the    conclusion  that  tbn   accotmt  given  by  Mannion 
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and  Heaune  as  to  Flaherty  is  correct,  and,  that  being 
so,  that  the  murders  were  planned  and  were  carried 
into  effect.  There  is  a  corroboration  still  of  the  four 
men  who  pleaded  guilty.  There  is  Mannion's  direct 
evidence,  and  also  the  fact  that  of  the  sous  of  the 
woman  Mrs.  Walsh,  one  was  executed  and  the  other 
received  penal  servitude  for  life.  ' 

Thb    "  NoBT-E  Action  "  of   thk  Wido-^v  Walsh— 

DAVITT's  DOCTRINl;  ON  iNrOEMERS. 
There  is  a  matter  connected  with  this  mur- 
der of  the  Lydens  which,  as  I  have  brought  the 
tale  of  this  murder  to  this  point,  perhaps  I 
had  better  mention  now,  because  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  what  I  have  to  say  in  cousiderin;;  the  means 
taken  to  defeat  justice.  There  is  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  murder  that  would  be 
scarcely  believed  to  be  true,  and  yet  the  evidence  is 
conclusive.  The  state  of  things  to  which  I  refer  can- 
not be  controverted.  You  have  heard  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Walsh.  She  had 
two  sons,  one  a  young  man,  who  was  executed  for  the 
murder,  the  other,  a  younger  son  still,  who  is  now 
undergoing  penal  servitude  passed  upon  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  And  the  statement  made  by 
Mrs.  Walsh  was  that  she  knew  that  both  her  sons  were 
innocent,  and  that,  knowing  they  were  innocent,  she 
stood  aside  with  the  secret  in  he*  breast— namely, that 
she  kuew  who  the  guilty  people  were,  or  who  the 
guilty  person  was.  I  am  not  myself  admitting  that 
her  statement  was  correct,  but  she  says  it  is,  and  she 
has  appealed  to  sympathy  on  this  account — that, know- 
ing the  person  who  was  guilty,  sooner  than  see  that 
person  or  those  persons  brought  to  justice, she  stood  by 
and  saw  one  of  her  children's  lives  taken  away  on  the 
scaffold,  and  is  now  permitting  the  other  child,  the 
other  son,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penal  ser- 
vitude. She  appealed,  and  others  appealed,  for  sym- 
pathy because  she  had  so  allowed  her  one  son  to  die 
and  the  other  to  be  driven  into  a  living  death.  What 
does  tl^at  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  person  who  so 
acted  would  rather  that  an  innocent  man  should  die 
than  that  a  guilty  one  should  be  punished.  Treat  the 
fact  as  you  will,  that  is  the  formula  at  which  you  will 
arrive.  Knowing  that  she  'could  save  a  son's  life 
she  would  not,  because,  in  order  to  do  it,  she 
would  have  to  state  who  was  the  guilty  person. 
It  is  not  merely  a  standing  by  and  saying  the 
guilty  man  shall  escape,  but  it  is  allowing  that  the 
son  she  had  borne  should  die,  and  that  a  most  innocent 
man  should  suffer.  Well,  my  Lords,  she  appealed  upon 
that  state  of  the  facts,  and  upon  that  state  of  the  facts 
accepted  as  true,  for  sympathy,  and  had  a  subscription 
of  $376.09  made  for  her,  to  pay  her  for  having  pre- 
vented justice  being  done  at  the  cost  of  her  son's 
life  and  her  son's  liberty.  And,  acting  upon  the 
view  that  her  statement  is  correct  as  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  guilty,  and  her  certain  knowledge 
of  the  innbcence  of  her  sons,  the  greatest  praise  is 
given  to  her  for  her  heroic  action,  and  amongst  those 


from  whom  that  praise  comes  is  Mr.  Davitt.  This 
passage  is  in  evidence  : —  , 

"Referring  to  the  $376.09  sent  to  the  mother  of 
the  boy  Walsh, who  was  hanged  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
poor  woman  kuew  who  had  committed  the  murder, 
but  like  the  noble  Irish  mother  that  she  was,  sha 
would  rather  sacrifice  her  son  than  turn  informer." 

The  facts  are  put  to  Mr.  Davitt : — 

"  Were  you  acquainted  with  that  ? — Yes,  I  think  I 
remember  the  instance. 

"  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  that  time  that  the 
mother,  Mrs.  Walsh,  knew  who  the  real  crimiual  was? 
— No  ;  I  remember  now  distinctly  the  woman  writing  to 
me  on  behalf  of  her  young  son,  who  hadbeen  arrested  in 
connexion  with  some  crime  in  the  locality,  and  her 
telling  me  ho  was  entirely  guiH|less  of  this  murder, 
and  I  think  she  said  the  man  who  had  committed  i1 
had  gone  to  America.  I  am  only  speaking  from  vague 
recollection. 

,  "  Forgive  me,  you  must  allow  me  to  put  my  ques- 
tion to  you  specifically,  and  I  must  ask  .for  an  answer. 
You  havfe  told  me  just  now  that  the  widow  wrote  ta 
you  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection, 

"  Now,  had  you  knowledge  from  any  source  of  in- 
formation at  this  'time  that  it  was  alleged  that  the 
boy  charged  was  innocent,  and  that  she  knew,  or  he 
knew,  who  was  the  real  culprit  ? — I  think  that  must 
have  been  the  substance  of  the  letter  she  wrote  to  me. 
I  may  have  heard  it  from  other  sources. 

"  Did  you  not  get  that  information  before  the  trial 
took  place  ? — 1  have  no  recollection  whatever  when  I 
got  the  information,  whether  it  was  before  the  trial 
or  after  the  trial." 

Well, my  Lords,  if  before  the  trial,  before  the  lad  was 
executed,  it  is  terrible  to  think  that  an  innocent  lad 
has  been  allowed  to  go  to  his  doom  by  one  whose 
voice  would  have  been  powerful  to  save  him  ;  and 
even  if , after  the  trial,  there  is  still  a  young  man  suffer- 
ing penal  servitude  for  an  offence  he  has  never  com- 
mitted, and  yet  there  is  no  voice  raised  to  save 
him  : — 

"  Did  you  cot  get  that  information  before  the  trial 
took  place  ? — I  have  no  recollection  whatever  when  I 
got  the  information,  whether  it  was  before  the  trial 
or  after  the  trial. 

"  I  think  it  was  Lyden.  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  mother  wrote  to  you  respecting  her  son,  who 
was  charged  with  the  crime  of  which  he  was  wholly 
innocent  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

**  Was  not  the  son  then  waiting  trial  ? — It  is  very 
likely  she  would  write  to  me  before  the  trial,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  date. 

"  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trial 
was  in  August,  1882  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was  in  Ire- 
land in  August,  1882. 

"  I  must  ask  you  have  you  got  the  letter  ? 

"  The  President. — What  page  did  you  give  ? 

"  The  Attorney-General. — The  first  page  I  gave  was 
2,212  ;  the  actual  detail  with  reference  to  the  crime 
so  far  as  we  have  got  it  at  present  is  No.  45  Gal  way, 
page  6  of  the  ofScial  return. 

"  The  Witness. — I  cannot  recollect  that  I  was  in 
Ireland  in  August, 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  your  being  in  Ireland  on  a 
particular  date  or  not  ? — You  have  put  the  date  to  ma 
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as  Augast,  and  I  was  telling  you  I  did  ndt  remember 
being  in  Ireland  in  August. 

"  I  put  the  date  to  you  in  order  to  try  and  refresh 
your  memory  as  to  the  date  of  the  trial.  You  told 
me  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  mother  wrote  to  tell 
you  that  her  son  was  wholly  innocent  and  was  either 
about  being  tried  or  about  being  punished  for  this 
offence  ? — That  is  my  recollection." 

If  that   evidence  of  Mr.  Davitt's  is  correct,  of  course 
the  lad  was  alive. 

"  Try  and  tell  me  when  you  received  that  ? — I  am 
trying  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"  When  did  you  come  out  of  prison  ? — The  6th  of 
May,  1882.  I  left  for  America  on  the  9th  of  June  and 
came  back  either  the  latter  part,  of  August  or  early  in 
September. 

"  Have  you  got  that  letter  ? — I  have  not,  nor  any  of 
the  letters  that  I  received  in  those  years. 

"  Do  you  know  what  became  of  it  ?— I  am  sure  it 
was  destroyed  with  thousands  of  letters. 

"  I  call  your  attention,  first  to  the  paragraph  of  a 
epeech  of,  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Mooney,  if  I  remember 
right,  in  America  in  1883  ? — ^Was  I  present  ? 

"  It  is  not  for  that  purpose  I  am  putting  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not  remember  at  the  present 
moment ;  were  you  in  America  in  May,  1883  ? — Not  in 
1883,  no. 

"  I  call  your  attention  to  this  at  page  2,212. 

"  Sir  Charles  Russell.— What  is  it  ? 

"  The  Attorney-General. — It  is  an  extract  from  a 
speech. 

"  The  Witness. — I  'do  not  remember  reading  it  either. 

' '  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  reading  it  or  not  : — 

"  '  Referring  to  these  S376. 09  sent  to  the  mother  of 
the  boy  Walsh  who  was  hanged  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
poor  woman  knew  who  had  committed  the  murder,  but 
like  the  noble  Irish  mother  that  she  was  she  would 
rather  sacrifice  her  son  than  turn  informer.' 

"  First  I  ask  you  do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Well,  it 
would  be  a  very  noble  action  on  the  part  of  this  mother 
if  she  did  sacrifice  her  son  in  order  to  save  her  and 
him  from  the  stigma, of  informer. 

*  *  In  order  to  prevent  a  real  criminal  in  a  murder  case 
from  beisg  brought  to  justice  ?— I  am  speaking  of  my 
opinion  of  the  woman's  action.  If  she  did  it,  it  was  a 
noble  action.  I  have  suffered  penal  servitude  because 
I  would  not  tell  of  a  man  who  had  committed  a  crime 
for  which  I  was  punished. 

"  I  understand  you  to  approve  of  the  concealment 
of  the  name  of  the  real  murderer,  in  order  that  the 
persons  who  could  give  the  name  may  not  be  styled 
informers  ? — I  do  not  think  you  are  putting  it  quite 
fairly.  What  I  said  was  if  that  statement  was  true, 
and  if  that  woman  did  sacrifice  her  son  rather  than 
that  he  should  turn  informer,  I  say  it  was  a  noble 
action  on  her  part. 

"  He  being  innocent,  you  observe  ? — Yes. 

"  I  understand  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  you 
think  it  a  noble  act  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  an  inno- 
cent person  in  order  that  you  yourself  or  that  person 
may  not  be  termed  an  informer  ?— That  is  my  view  of 
this  woman's  action." 

Cbimje  the  Natural   Fkitit  op  such  Doctrine. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
in  this     case   of    persons    who     have    established    to 


themselves  a  sort  of  faith  in  relation  to  crime.  It 
is  a  faith  that  has  afforded  only  homage  to  the  assassin, 
and  execration  alike  to  his  victim,  his  captor,  and 
his  Judge.  Here  I  believe  it  is  for  the  first  timo 
stated  that  beyond  affording  such  homage  to  the 
assassin  and  such  execration  to  the  innocent,  there  are 
found  to  be  men  who  will  be  in  favour  of  the  assassin 
and  in  favour  of  that  homage.  In  pursuit  of  it  they 
will  justify  and  vindicate,  and  approve  as  a  noble  act, 
the  letting  innocent  men  go  to  their  doom,  and  these 
men  being  murdered  on  the  scaffold  in  the  name 
of  justice,  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
are  executed.  A  sad  state  of  things,  a  state  of  things 
out  of  which  much  must  have  come.  ,  I  say  that  if 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people  support  such  doc- 
trines and  show  such  sympathy  with  those  who  pro- 
mote crime,  must  not  crime  have  gone  on  increasing 
as  it  did  go  on  increasing  during  the  sad,  weary 
months  of  1881  ?  I  believe  it  is  out  of  such  doctrines 
as  these,  which  day  by  day  were  being  disseminated 
amongst  the  people,  be  it  in  the  Press,  be  it  by  true 
leaders  of  the  people,  that  this  state  of  things  was  pro- 
duced. Are  not  these  methods  dangerous,  and  none  the 
less  dangerous  because  they  are  safer  methods  than  the 
methods  of  the  very  assassin,  who  bribes  another  to  com- 
mit a  crime  or  himpelf  takes  part  in  the  murder  1  The- 
evil  is  not  the  less  because  it  was  of  a  general  charac- 
ter. It  was  more  broadly  applied,  you  may  say,  than  an 
individual  act  would  be  ;  but  it  was  more  powerful 
in  its  efficacy  because  it  was  more  broadly  applied, and 
the  effect  is  the  profiuction  of  crime  over  a  broad  and 
extended  area.  I  submit  that,  when  judging  whether 
these  men  did  or  did  not  directly  cause  this  or  that 
crime  to  be  committed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ear-mark 
the  words  of  counsel  or  direction  in  respect  of  such 
crime';  but  general  words  likely  to  cause  crime  to  be 
committed,  to  cause  men  to  become  moved  to  frenzyand 
maddened  to  crime,  are  the  dangerous,  and  the  most 
dangerous,  means  by  which  these  crimes  are  produced. 
We  now  know  the  men  who  did  take  that  course  of 
moving  a  people  to  commit  crimes,  and  they  are  the 
persons  who  morally  bear  the  responsibility  for  these 
crimes.  I  say,  too,  that  beyond  that  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  now  evidence,  direct  evidence,  of  con- 
spiracy amongst  those  who  so  acted  ;  not,  it  may  be, 
directly  proved  in  respect  of  each  and  every  one  of 
these  crimes  so  committed  ;  but  there  is  a  conspiracy 
established  so  to  work  up  a  people,  so  to  direct  the 
thoughts  of  a  people,  so  to  urge  them  on,  that  crime 
shall  be  committed,  speaking  of  it  in  a  general  sense. 
And  when  you  see  crime  has  been  committed  suf- 
ficiently in  connexion  with  the  localities  where  such 
inducements  to  crime  had  been  placed  before  the 
people,  I  ask-  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  had  taken  such  a  part  as  I  now  present  to 
you,  have  been  guilty  of  causing  that  crime  to  be  com- 
mitted. I  would  remind  you  that  as  to  this  Widow 
Walsh's  fund  of  which  I  have  spoken,  when  it  was 
raised  there  was  a  subscription  from  Mr.  Parnell ;  but 
I  really  do  not  wish,  beyond  mentioning  the  fact,  to 
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dwell  very  much  upon  it.  In  jnstioe  to  Mr.  Parnell  I 
thick  I  ought  to  say  I  do  not  know  that  all  these  facts 
were  brought  to  Mr.  Parnell's  knowledge.  In  fact,  it 
was  assumed  they  were  not,  and  I  can  understand  that  a 
motive  of  charity  might  cause  him  to  subscribe  to  the 
family  of  those  who  had  erred  and  sinned.  It  is  only 
because  it  might  be  supposed  that  I  had  omitted  the 
point  that  I  refer  to  it.  If  your  Lordships  will  look 
at  what  Mr.  Patuell  said,  I  think  it  will  appear  that 
h»  was  not  for  one  moment  aware,  as  Mr.  Davitt 
was  aware,  that  this  woman  had  information  as  to  who 
was  the  guilty  person  when  she  allowedher  son  to  be 
executed.  The  result  was  that,  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  so  acted,  she  received  $376,09. 

XI.— AMERICA    IN     1881— LE    CARON— THE 
"  V.C." 

My  Lords,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  from  circum- 
stances so  painful  as  these  I  now  have  to  pass 
entirely  away,  and  I  come  to  a  matter  which  I  am 
bound  to  deal  with.  It  is  following  the  sequence  of 
time,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  I  endeavour  to 
adhere  to  ;  and  having  dealt  with  the  early  part  of 
1881,  and  leaving  the  events  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1881  still  to  be  dealt  with,  I  shall  take  up  the 
thread  of  that  which  I  regard  as  the  sequence  of  time 
in  the  best  way,  if  I  now  deal  with  matters  which 
were  at  this  very  time  occurring  in  America.  There 
is  one  point  that  I  shall  have  to  dwell  upon  included 
in  this  period,  and  that  is  the  action  of  Le  Caron  in 
relation  to  his  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell.  I  shall 
have  to  deal  with  some  Irish-American  matters  first. 
Le  Caron  landed  in  England  April  12,  1881.  Kespeot- 
ing  events  in  America,  may  I  remind  you  that  in  the 
course'  of  this  narrative  these  have  already  been 
brought  up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Davitt  left  America, 
November,  1880  ?  Mr.  Davitt  landed  in  England  on 
or  about  November  20.  'Throwing  some  light  on  the 
action  of  those  whom  I  will  call  the  Irish-American 
or  American-Irish,  we  have  a  letter,  November  1, 
1880,  which  would  be  shortly  before  Mr.  Davitt's 
leaving— a  letter  from  John  Devoy,  in  which  he 
Bays  : —  * 

"  I  propose  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  this  winter 
on  the  subject  of  '  The  Irish  National  Cause  and  the 
Present  Crisis, '  with  a  view  to  stirring  up  our  people 
here  and  increasing  the  resources  of  the  national 
movement.  I  will  stipulate  beforehand  that  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  either  go  to  the  Bevolutionary  Fund  of 
the  V.C.  or  te  the  National  Fund,  so  that  we  may  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  be 
forced  upon  us  by  England.  While  believing  that  all 
our  effarts  should  be  directed  to  restraining  the  people 
in  Ireland  from  any  premature  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, I  think  the  excitement  at  home  should  be 
ntilized  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  national  party  to  complete  the  pre- 
parations for  the  struggle  for  independence.  Tlie  time 
for  that  struggle  must  be  selected  by  us  and  not  by 
England  ; '  hut  one  must  not  forget  that  our  hand  may 
be  forced  in  spite  of  all  oui  ende»vonis,  and  it  there- 


fore behoves  us  to  commence  stirring  up  our  people  in 
America  now.  I  think  the  Land  League  has  now 
money  enough  for  present  purposes,  and  that  the  state 
of  things  prevailing  in  Ireland  demands  that  all  money 
that  can  be  got  from  our  people  here  should  be  de- 
voted to  revolutionary  purposes.  I  am  convinced,  in 
fact,  that  the  doing  of  this  is  the  best  help  we  can  at 
present  give  the  Land  League." 

In  consequence  of  the  confusion  in  which  the  state- 
ment of  accounts  is  left,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  trace 
out  very  clearly  to  you  how  much  relief  after  this 
time — November,  1880 — came  from  America  to  th» 
Irish  tenant ;  how  much  rather  was  paid  to  the  Irish 
tenant.  But  here  is  one  who  had  been  a  leading  man 
in  forming  the  ' '  New  Departure  ' '  stating  as  early  as 
November,  1880,  that  the  Land  Leagae  had  obtained 
sul&cient  money,and  that  the  money  that  is  about  to  be 
collected  is  to  be  used  for  revolutionary  purposes,  and 
by  spending  the  money  for  revolutionary  purposes  the 
greatest  assistance  will  be  given  to  the  Land  League. 

The  Botfalo  Convention. 
The  next  event  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Buffalo 
Convention.  You  will  find  that  in  the  American  Land 
League  there  were  two  sections,  one  the  clerical  or 
moderate  section,  the  other  the  extreme  Nationalist 
section.  I  have  already  placed  before  your  Lordfihips 
the  position  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh  in  connexion 
with  the  Buffalo  Convention  of  January,  1881,  and  you 
will  remember  his  letter  of  summons; — 

**  As  I  am  the  only  officer  in  active  service  of  the 
national  organization,  I  am  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  call  a  convention  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
January  12th  and  13th,  1881,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo ,  in 
St.  James's  Hall." 

This  convention  was  no  doubt  summoned  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  represented  the  moderates.  Many  branches  had  not 
come  in.  That  appears  in  Mr.  Davitt's  book  : — 

"  He  then  reported  the  number  of  branches  of  the 
League  that  now  existed,  and  that  were  connected 
with  this  organisation,  there  being  many  branches  that, 
so  far,  had  not  yet  had  any  communication  with  him, 
but  he  hoped  that  now,  as  there  was  a  permanent 
organization  formed,  all  would  soon  array  themselves 
under  our  banner,  and  thus  show  that  unity  and  har- 
mony existed  among  the  Irish  people  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  were  now  some  292  branches  in  accord 
with  us,  and  137  of  these  were  formed  in  the  State  of 
New  York." 

Your  Lordship  sees  what  a  proportion  of  these 
branches  came  from  the  Sate  of  New  York .  What 
took  place  seems  to  have  been  unimportant,  but  the 
character  of  the  business  transacted  met  with  the 
disapproval  of  all  the  persons  who  were  active  at  the 
time.  There  is  a  circular  of  March  1  from  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  body  expressing  this  disapproval  : — 

"  The  governing  body  has  met  and  decided  that  the 
hour  to  strike  for  Ireland's  deliverance  has  not 
arrived.  This  decision  has  been  ratified  by  the  S.C. 
(Supreme  Council)  and  F.C.  (Executive  Body),  Eng- 
land, although  beset  with  difficulties,  which  grow  more 
embarrassing   from   day  to  day  and   may   soon  bring 
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about  Ireland's  opportunity,  is  at  present  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  Our  preparations  are  far  from  com- 
plete, and  no  action  upon  our  part,  public  or  private, 
must  tend  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  as  would 
enable  the  British  Government  to  stamp  out  the 
organization  at  home.  Such  a  catastrophe  would 
blast  Ireland's  hope  for  many  years  to  come. 

**  It  must  be  averted  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost. 
A  Ferious  danger  menaces  us  and  calls  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  ;  once  warned  of  it  and  the  remedy 
will  depend  largely  on  the  good  sense,  prudence,  and 
tact  shown  by  members  of  the  V.C.  (United  Erother- 
hood)  locally  in  meeting  it.  This  danger  comes  from 
the  Land  League,  though  not,  we  think,  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  as  a 
Body. 

"  At  the  late  Land  League  Convention  a  party  was 
organized,  and  is  now  actively  at  work  inside  that 
organization,  with  the  object  of  gradually  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  organization  and  tuilding  up  a  power 
capable  of  crushing  out  the  revolutionary  spirit 
while  ostensibly  working  for  Ireland. 

"  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  from  tried 
and  trufited  members  of  the  V.C,  who  were  present, 
and  have  since  followed  the  drift  of  events.  A  crusade 
against  secret  societies  has  been  commenced,  and  a 
spirit  of  undisguised  hostility,  fostered  by  men  es- 
pelled  from  our  ranks  for  various  causes, is  manifested 
in  various  quarters  simultaneously. 

"  That  this  is  only  a  prelude  to  attacks  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  insidious  nature  both  here  and  in  Ireland 
there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe. 

**  The  ground  is  being  prepared  now,  and  certain 
rumoured  alliances  and  tendencies  of  individuals 
point  to  an  effort  to  convert  the  land  movement  into 
a  mere  old-fashioned  Whigs'  agitation,  with  a  strong 
anti-national  policy,  as  soon  as  the  so-called  {xtrcine 
leaders  are  safely  lodged  in  prison. 

"  Now,  the  V.C.  as  an  organization  has  never  gone 
into  the  Land  League,  but  its  members  have  been  from 
the  first  the  most  active  workers  in  that  movement, 
and  have  contributed  heavily  to  its  support.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  must  act  as  one 
man,  and  our  only  guide  must  be  the  interests  of  the 
V.C.  Wo  must  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing  and 
whither  we  are  tending.  The  interests  of  the  V.O. 
we  recognize  as  those  of  Ireland.  The  energies  of  our 
members,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  money  must  not 
be  used  to  crush  the  J.S.C.  and  to  lessen  the  power 
of  the  V.C. 

"  No  specious  pretexts  or  appeals  to  our  feelings 
must  be  allowed  to  cloud  our  reason.  We  have 
hesitated  some  time  about  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  offering  this  advice,  but  every  day  brings  forth  fresh 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  views,  and  we 
should  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  neglected  to  warn 
you.  We  would  advise  yon,  therefore,  to  take  prompt 
measures  of  precaution.  Our  members  and  their  friends 
predominate  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  branches 
of  the  Land  League.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
retain  the  money  in  the  local  branches  until  the  F.C. 
can  meet,  and  after  considering  all  the  facts,  decide 
upon  what  course  should  be  adopted  towards  the  Lca-gue 
in  future. 

"  This  is  a  simple  and  effective  measure  of  precau- 
tion and  amply  justified  by  public  events. 

•  "  There  are  now  an  enormous  amount  of  funds  in  the 
bands  of  the  League  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expenses  for  some  time  to  come.   la 


the  present  critical  state  of  affairs  it  is  very  uncer. 
tain  who  is  going  to  control  this  money  and  to  what 
use  it  will  be  put." 

That,  I  hold,  is  the  key  note  that  preludes  the 
utterances  and  acts  that  follow.  In  the  branches  of 
the  American  Land  League  the  Clan-na-Gael  have  a 
majority,  and  not  having  had  their  way  at  Buffalo 
they  are  taking  care  that  the  state  of  things  there  in- 
augurated   shall   not*  continue. 

My  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Kussell  said  that 
there  had  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  to  capture  the  Land  League,  and  I 
will  show  that  the  attempt  was  successful,  and 
that  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  entire  control  of  the  Land 
League  action,  that  the  American  Land  League  and 
the  Clan-na-Gael  were  worked  by  the  same  men, 
and  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  with  its  policy  of  dynamite, 
having  a  majority,  used  the  American  Land  League 
for  Clan-na-Gacl  purposes.  In  Mr.  Davitt's  book 
there  is  a  passage  describing  how  the  secretary, 
at  the  Buffalo  Convention,  read  a  letter  from 
him,  Mr.  Davitt,  enjoining  the  branches  of  the 
League  in  America  to  keep  in  hand  the  funds  at  Iheir 
disposal  until  bhey  should  hear  definitely  whether  or  not 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  tb  be  suspended  in  Ireland. 
We  have  also  this  evidence  from  the  Irish  World  of 
January  22,  1881.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan  to  Patrick  Ford  :  — 

"  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Irish  fForld  weekly 
letters  with  remittances  for  the  Land  League  Fund, 
and  we  endeavour  to  acknowledge  them  promptly  of 
la,te.  If  anything  takes  place  here  that  'will  render 
the  transmis.sion  of  money  from  your  side  unsafe,  I 
will  immediately  cable  the  Irish  World.  In  any  case 
if,  as  we  expect,  the  news  is  flashed  acro.ss  to  you 
one:  of  these  days  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended 
in  Ireland,  better  not  mail  any  more  money  for  some 
time .  Yours  taittf ully, THOMAd  Be ENNAN, Secretary . ' ' 

Thus  Mr.  Davitt  writes  to  the  more  orthodox  section 
of  the  American  Land  League,  and  Mr.  Brennan  writes 
to  Patrick  Ford,  who  belongs  to  another  section  of 
the  League,  both  suggesting  that  money  should  not  be 
sent  over  after  the  contemplated  arrest  of  the  Irish 
leaders,  I  may  add  that  in  a  document  produced  by 
Le  Caron  the  adoption  of  tthe  same  policy  is  recom- 
mended : — 

"  We  would  advise  you,  therefore,    to  take  prompt 

measures   of   precaution Every    effort 

should  be  made  to  retain  the  money  in  the  local 
branches  until  the  Executive  body  can  meet." 
It  is  thus  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
Mr.  Brennan,  and  the  executive  council  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael.  I  have  mentioned  the  extreme  section's  dis- 
approval of  the  proceedings  at  Buffalo,  and  I  will  read 
John  Devoy's  letter  on  the  subject  : — 

"  On  my  own  responsibility,  what  I  believed 
would  satisfy  our  friends  here,  and  make  propositions 
that  I  might  feel  morally  certain  would  be  approved 
of.  But  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  have  them 
pay   my   expenses." 

That  is  on  another  point  : — 

"  They  seem  to   misunderstand    our  dissatisfaction 
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here.  It  is  not  with  their  action  in  Ireland,  but 
the  action  they  allow  their  friends  to  take  in  their 
name  here.  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion 
about  essential  points,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  the 
kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo.  " 

That  letter  refers  to  the  action  of  the  moderate  sec- 
tion, the  clerical  section.  Disapproval  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Buffalo  Convention  is  also  expressed 
by  the  Irish  World  in  a  leading  article  : — 
•  "  Why  has  the  Irish  World  ignored  the  Buffalo 
Convention  p  This  question  has  often  been  asked. 
There  is  a  time  to  be  silent  and  there  is  likewise  a 
time  to  speak  ;  and  the  time  for  breaking  silence  has 
come.  An  explanation  is  in  order.  The  adversaries 
of  the  Irish  World  are  not  satisfied  with  our  let-alone 
policy.  They  are  loudly  knocking  for  a  recognition 
of  some  sort  ;  they  shall  have  it. 

**  Now  here  are  the  reasons  that  induced  us  to 
remain  silent  on  that  convention  : — 

"  (1)  It  was  irregularly  called. 

"  (2)  Territorially  and  numerically  considered  it 
was  non-representative  in  its  character. 

"  (3)  It  was,  so  far  as  the  selection  of  officers 
went,  a  cut  and  dry  arrangement  already  hatched  in  a 
corner  of  New  England. 

"  (4)  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins,  the  president,  is  a  machine 
politician  who  would  give  up  to  party  what  belongs 
to  mankind,  a  man  that  is  anything  but  popular  with 
the  Irish  National  element  in  America. 

"  (5)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Land  League  will 
grow  either  in  sound  principles  or  in  pecuniary 
strength  under  the  influence  of  a  centralized  organiza- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 
With  reference  to  the  state  of  things  arising  out  of 
the  Buffalo  Convention  Le  Caron  gave  the  following 
evidence  : — 

"One  other  question."'  'There  is  little  difference  of 
opinion  about  essental  points,  but  we  cannot  tolerate 
the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo.'  What  was  the 
kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo  ? — An  alleged  attempt 
on  the  part 

"  Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid. — Stop,  please.  I  will  ask  your 
Lordship  whether  the  Attorney-General  is  entitled  to 
ask  this  gentleman  about  the  construction  of  a  letter 
by  somebody  else. 

"The  President. — This  refers  to  fact.  If  it  were  only 
put  as  construction  of  the  words  I  should  not  allow  it. 

"  Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.— \^ery  well. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — I  only  want  to  identify 
what  has  been  proved. 

' '  What  did  yon  understand  ? — An  actual  attempt  that 
was  made  at  the  Buffalo  open  Convention,  instigated, 
it  was  said,  by  friends  of  Mr.  Parnellon  this  side,  to 
expose  and  disorganize  and  disrupt  the  Secret  Bevolu- 
tionary  Organization  upon  both  sides  of  the  water, 

"  Wbs  that  the  same  thing  as  is  referred  to  in  some 
of  those  reports  which  cropped  up  again  at  the  1881 
Convention  ? — It  was. 

"  Mr.  Asquith. — Perhaps  my  friend  will  allow  me 
to  put  this  qnestion  : — 

' '  Did  it  not  refer  to  the  protest  made  in  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  Buffalo  Convention  against  the  use 
of  violence  and  crime  ? — I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

"  Do  you  swear  that  ?— I  do  swear  that." 
Then  we   have  Le  Caron's  evidence  as  to  his  conversa- 


tion with  Alexander  Sullivan  after  his  return  to 
America,  in  June,  1881  : — 

"  It  seems  he  (Sullivan)  said  that  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  Mr.  Famell  and  bii 
friends  as  to  what  our  complaints  are.  Now,  while 
we  don't  differ  in  any  essential  point,  we  want  them 
to  understand — though  we  are  not  finding  any  fault 
with  what  they  are  now  doing  in  England — we  want 
them  to  understand  that  we  disapprove  of  what  they 
say  about  us  in  this  country  and  the  action  taken  by 
some  of  thoir  friends  at  our  last  Buffalo  meeting." 

Now,  my  Lords,  if  the  tale  was  entirely  told,  and  if 
the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  American  Land 
League  rested  here,  I  think  my  learned  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  would  have  been  justified,  and  also 
Mr.  Davitt  would  have  been  justified,  in  saying  thai 
there  was  no  alliance  between  the  American  Land 
League  in  its  apparent  constitution  and  the  Clan-na-Gael . 
We  see  that  at  the  time  of  the  Buffalo  Convention 
the  officers  of  that  League  belonged  to  the  clerical 
section,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael,  as  I  understand  this 
evidence,  whatever  may  have  been  their  power,  did  not 
appear  at  that  convention  in  sufficient  numbers  to  con- 
trol it.  Hence  action  taken  and  resolutions  passed 
that  they  objected  to.  Hence  the  declarations  of 
Devoy  and  of  Sullivan  that  such  proceedings  were  not 
to  be  tolerated,  and  Buffalo  has  to  be  swept  out  by 
subsequent  action  that  was  taken  by  the  Clan-na-Gael 
within  this  body  of  the  American  Land  League. 

Lb  Caeon'!3  Visit  to  Europe— Intercourse  with 
Egan. 

I  have  said  now  what  I  have  to  say  about 
this  comparatively  unimportant  convention  at  Buffalo, 
and  I  come  to  the  time  of  Le  Caron's  arrival 
in  England  in  April.  Your  Lordships  will  re- 
collect the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Famell 
was  placed  at  this  time.  The  rank  and  ul;  appa- 
rently had  joined  him,  as  Mr.  Davitt  has  said, 
but  there  were  still  some  men  of  action  who  kept 
aloof,  including  John  O'Leary,  Daly  of  Castle- 
bar,  and  Ryan  of  Dublin,  mentioned  by  Le  Caron. 
These  persons,  insignificant  in  number  perhaps,  were 
doctrinaires  in  relation  to  this  policy,  and  they  were 
persons  of  some  influence,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Famell 
was  willing  to  bring  even  these  few  men  into  line  with 
him  and  to  accept  their  co-operation.  When  Le 
Caron  starts  for  Europe,  Devoy  gives  him  two  letters 
of  introduction,  one  to  Egau  in  Paris  and  one  to  John 
O'Leary.  With  those  letters  he  arrives  in  Paris  and 
he  sees  Patrick  Egan  and  learns  from  him  that  he  was 
both  a  Land  Leaguer  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood,  and  that  he  thinks  the  two 
organizations  could  work  together,  because  he  speaks 
of  "  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two  organi- 
zations."   Le  Caron  in  his  evidence  says  : — 

"  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer  to-day, 
and  something  else  when  the  occasion  offered  itself — 
presented  itself.  There  was  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  two 
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airganizations^why  they  should  not  be  working  in 
accord  with  each  other. 

"  Mr.  Davitt, — ^What  two  organizations  ? — The  open 
movement  and  the  secret  movement — the  revolutionary 
movement — that  the  open  movement  was  a  means 
towards  the  end  that  they  all  desired  to  obtain  as 
Nationalists.  He  clearly  defined  his  own  position 
personally,  and  mentioned  by  name  men  upon  this  side 
who  were  just  as  good  Nationalists  as  he  was  himself. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — Whom  did  he  mention  ? — 
He  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  farnell  as  being  a 
thorough  Nationalist  in  sentiment,  always  open.  He 
was  a  revolutionist  to  the  backbone. 

"  Anything  further  about  him  ?— Yes. 

"  What  ? — He  cited  to  me  as  proof  of  his  statement 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell  that  about  a  year  previous 
to  this  conversation  Mr.  Parnell  had  made  application 
and  had  endeavoured  to  join  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood — the  organization  upon  this  side  of  the 
water.  Bat  Mr.  Egan  stated  that  at  that  time  Mr. 
Parnell  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  organization  when 
he  was  upon  the  outside  of  it,  but  the  organization 
was  not  in  as  good  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  we 
would  like  to  have  had  it,  and  as  he  thought  it  was  ; 
and  that  he  thought  Mr.  Parnell  would  think  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  if  upon  the  outside  of  it  than  if 
upon  thei  inside." 

Of  course  your  Lordships  will  recollect  Mr. 
Parnell's  evidence  on  that  point,  saying  it  was 
not  the  case.  But  the  question  is  whether  Egan 
told  he  Caron  so.  How  is  it  that  Egan  is  not 
here?  When  we  make  that  inquiry  the  question  will 
come  as  between  Le  Caron's  account  of  Egan's  state- 
ments and  Mr.  Parnell's  denial  that  those  state- 
ments are  true.  Le  Caron  had  passed  through 
England,  and  he  arrived  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Egan,  and  he 
also  says  that  he  saw  Dr.  Clarke  or  Dr.  Kenealy, 
as  he  is  called,  whose  real  name  we  know  to 
be  John  O'Connor.  I  presume  that  he  used  these 
letters  of  introduction  from  John  Devoy  to  Mr.  Egan 
and  J.  O'Leary.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  he 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  doings,  which,  though  in- 
directly.is  still  corroborated  by  the  other  evidence.  He 
mentions  that  he  arrived  in  London  after  his  visit  to 
Paris  on  the  18th,  so  that  he  stayed  four  days  in  Paris , 
with  ample  opportunity  of  discussing  matters  with 
Egan,  and  that  during  his  stay  in  London  he  dined 
with  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  have  heard,  a 
member  of  the  Bar,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan.  He  mentioned 
meeting  Mr.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan  there  and  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  that 
statement.  In  another  place  we  have  the  statement 
by  Le  Caron  that  Patrick  Egan  at  the  time  of  this 
visit  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  it  was  a 
formal  introduction  and  no  conversation  at  that  time 
took  place, and  after  that  introduction  Le  Caron  returned 
to  Paris  and  stayed  there  two  or  three  woeks.  Now, 
of  course,  the  introduction  of  Le  Caron  to  Mr.  Parnell 
took  place  in  London,  so  that  Patrick  Egan,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  must  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Parnell.  E[e  was  Mr.  Parnell's  most 
trusted  lieutenant,  trusted  by  him  to  select  organizers, 


I  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Egan 
I  had  discussed  matters  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  Egan 
would  have  learned  from  John  Devoy  the  position 
occupied  by  Le  Caron,  the  completely  trusted  man 
in  America.  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Parnell,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  in  discussing  events  would  have  dis- 
cussed among  others  the  almost  necessity,  or  certainly 
the  advisability,  of  getting  rid  of  the  opposition  of  a 
few  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian  body. 
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And  so  when  Le  Caron  returned  to  Paris  and  saw 
Egan,  Egan  communicated  to  him  that  Mr.  Parnell 
wished  to  see  him.  A  more  reasonable  sequence  of 
events  I  think  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  than 
that  which  has  been  presented.  So  Le  Caron  saya 
that  upon  his  return  to  London,  after  first  seeing  Mr. 
O 'Kelly,  he  also  saw  Mr.  Parnell.  He  says  that  he 
saw  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  had  refreshment  with  him  at  the 
bar  in  the  lobby.    Then  he  says  : — 

"  Mr.  O'Kelly  spoke  in  most  bitter  terms  of  the 
attitude  of  the  organization  towards  Mr.  Parnell  himself 
and  party,  and  he  thought  something  should  be  done 
and  could  be  done  by  us  on  the  other  side  to  bring 
them  into  line.  He  denounced  Mr.  John  O'Leary, 
our  agent,  as  an  old  fossil.  I  believe  I  told  him  Mr. 
O'Leary  had  denounced  him  for  deserting  the  cause 
and  getting  into  Parliament  instead,  betraying  the 
interests  of  the  organization  as  their  agent.  During 
the  conversation  with  Mr.  O'Kelly  I  think  there  was 
a  division  in  the  House,  and  the  lobby  was  very  full, 
and  talking  to  other  members  Mr.  Parnell  came  up 
into  the  group  and  at  once  recognized  me,  and  we 
saluted  each  other.  I  think  we  shook  hands.  Some 
few  words  passed  between  us,  and  he  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  '  I  want  tq  see  you,'  quietly  saying 
that, and  he  beckoned  to  O'Kelly.  Myself,  Mr. O'Kelly, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  went  through  the  door  from  the  inner 
lobby,  passing  down  the  corridor  running  down  to  the 
library.  I  remember  we  were  passing  the  doors  of  the 
library,  and  then  we  went  down  a  corridor  running  in 
a  left-hand  direction  from  the  library,  and  we  slowly 
promenaded  up  and  down  and  took  another  corridor, 
which  ran  still  on  an  angle  to  the  left." 

I  must  not,  of  course,  give  evidence,  but  I  have  not 
heard  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Eussell,  with  his 
full  knowledge  of  the  locality,  dispute  that  this  de« 
scription  of  the  corridors  is  a  perfectly  accurate  de- 
scription, and,  in  the  absence  of  any  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  description  of  a  place 
where  persons  who  wished  to  talk  to  each  other  would 
go.     Then  the  evidence  goes  on  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Attorney-General. — I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt you,  but  I  want  to  ask ,  first,  can  you  say  whether 
anything  passed  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr.  Parnell 
were  parties  to  ? — Yes,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  as  soon  as  we 
were  in  a  retired  portion  of  the  corridor,  resumed  the 
same  subject  of  conversation  that  had  occurred 
between  himself  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  previous  to  the 
approach  of  Mr.  Parnell.  That  was  the  subject  re- 
sumed. 

"  Do  you  remember  did  he  say  anything  beyond 
what  you  have  said  iust  now  about  his  denouncing  the 
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people  for  opposing  him  or  not  ? — That  was  the  sub- 
stance. 

"If  0 'Kelly  said  anything  fresh  before  yoa  talked 
to  Mr.  Pamell  alone,  I  want  to  get  it." 
Then  there  is  a  little  interruption.  Then  it  goes  on  : — 

"  Did  Mr.  O'Kelly  say  anything  else  before  you  had 
a  conversation  with  him  ?— Yes. 

"  What  ? — He  suggested  that  on  my  return  1  should 
use  my  influence  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side  to 
bring  about  a  little  coercion  on  their  part  to  bring 
,  the  organization  into  line  on  that  side  of  the  water. 
That  we  werp  all  working  for  one  common  object, 
therefore  there  should  and  need  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. 

"  I  want  you  just  to  explain  what  he  said  about 
bringing  things  into  line.  What  two  organizations  ? — 
The  open  movement  on  this  side  and  the  I.K.B. 

"  By  the  open  movement  you  mean  the  Land 
League,  and  by  the  I.R.B.  you  mean  the  Irish  Ee- 
publicau  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

"  After  Mr.  O'Kelly  left  will  you  tell  me  as  nearly 
as  you  can  what  Mr.  Pamell  said  to  you  ? — On  Mr. 
O'Kelly  leaving " 

Then  there  is  a  question  wjiether  Mr.  O'Kelly  said 
something  else,  and  it  goes  on: — 

"  He  said  that  the  whole  matter  laid  in  our  hands. 
'  You  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  ;  you  have  them  in 
your  power  ;  if  they  do  not  do  as  you  tell  them, 
stop  the  supplies  ;  the  whole  matter  rests  in  your 
hands.' 

"  Did  he  mention  any  name  as  to  any  person  who 
should  promote  this  bringing  into  line  or  closer 
alliance  ? — Yes." 

Me.    Paknell'3   Allegbd    Message   to  the  V.C. 
Chiefs. 

"  Who  ? — He  expressly  wished  that  as  soon  as  I 
retomedtoNew  York  I  should  at  once  see  John  Devoy, 
and  to  say  to  John  Devoy  from  Mr,  Pamell,  he 
believing,  as  he  stated,  that. John  Devoy  could  do 
more  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  organization  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  such  as  he  desired,  to 
secure  his  presence  as  soon  as  possible  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  agreeing  to  meet  him  in  Paris,  on  his 
arriving  there,  it  not  being  advisable  for  Devoy  to 
come  to  this  side. 

"  Did  Mr.  Pamell  say  that  ?— He  did  not,  Sir  ;  he 
simply  suggested  coming  to  Paris  and  stopped. 

"  What  else  ?— He  also  stated  in  reference  to 
Devoy's  visit  that  so  far  as  his  expenses  were  con- 
cerned that  I  could  guarantee  on  his  part  that  he  would 
defray  them. 

' '  Did  he  say  anything  about  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — 
Yes.  He  also  requested  me  to  see  Alexander  Sullivan 
on  my  return  home,  and  mentioned  also  Dr.  William 
Carroll,  of  Philadelphia.  He  also  mentioned  the 
name  of  William  J.  Hynes,  and  asked  me  to  see  those 
four  by  name. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  to.  see  those  for 
as  well  ?  I  want  to  know  in  what  connexion  he 
mentioned  those  three  names,  Sullivan,  Hynes,  and  Dr. 
Carroll's,  as  well  as  Devoy's  ? — He  desired  me  to  lay 
before  them  the  situation,  and  to  show  them  the 
necessity  for  bringing  about  a  thorough  understanding, 
and  if  Devoy  would  not  or  could  not  come,  to  get  one 
of  the  others,  Hynes  or  Sullivan,  not  Dr.  Carroll. 
He  was  aware  of  the  fact  from  what  he  said,  that  Dr. 


Carroll  was  opposing  the  open  movement — was  not  a 
friend  to  the  open  movement. 

"  And  he  wanted  to  get  Sullivan  and  Hynes  to  come 
over  if  Devoy  could  not  ?— Yes.  He  said,  '  There 
need  be  no  misunderstanding  ;  we  are  working  for  a 
common  purpose,  for  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
just  the  same  as  you  are  working  for.'  He  said, 
'  Doctor,  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that 
anything  bat  the  force  of  arms  will  ever  bring  about 
the  redemption  of  Ireland.' 

"  Did  he  know  you  as  Doctor  P — Yes. 

"  Did  Mr.  Pamell  address  you  as  Doctor  ?— Yes,  I 
was  introduced  to  him  as  Dr.  Le  Caron." 

Then,  lower  down,  Le  Caron  says  : — 

"  In  reference  to  his  views  as  a  revolutionist,  ha 
told  me  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why,  when  we  were 
prepared,  had  sufficient  money,  were  armed  and 
orgaoized,  a  successful  insurrectionary  movement 
could  not  be  inaugurated  in  Ireland.  He  said,  '  I 
think,  from  the  outlook,  that  we  will  at  the  end  of 
the  year  get  in  the  Land  League  treasury  a  sum  of 
£100,090.'  " 

Evidence  of  Messes.  Paenell  aitd  O'Kelly. 

I  think  I  have  read  enough  of  the  conversation  to  go 
at  once'to  what  Mr.  Pamell  says  upon  the  subject  of 
this  interview.    This  evidence  is  as  follows  ; — 

"  Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  had  such  an 
interview  with  Le  Caron,  or  any  interview  with 
him  ? — I  did  not  remember  either,  his  name  or  his 
appearance  ;  I  think  it  is  very  possible  I  may  have 
had  an  interview  with  him. 

"  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  recognize 
him  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  recall  his  appearance  or  his 
name  at  all.  I  have  no  recollection  of  him  until  I  saw 
him  in  this  witness-box. 

*'  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  the  House  of 
Commons  from  time  to  time  visitors  from  America  ?— > 
Frequently.  I  have  seen  American  gentlemen  passing 
through  London  very  frequently  in  every  year  ;  and  I 
saw  American  gentlemen  during  that  time  also,  and 
Beach  or  Le  Caron  may  have  been  amongst  the  number. 
He  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view  with  me  if  ho  had  wished  to  get  one. 

' '  Did  you  ever  say,  either  to  Le  Caron  or  any  other 
person — I  am  now  referring  to  page  2,500 — '  I  have 
long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything  but  the 
force  of  arms  will  ever  bring  about  the  redemption  of 
Ireland  '  ?— I  never  said  that,  and  I  never  «»en 
thought  it  at  the  worst  period  of  coercion.  I  never 
for  one  single  instant  doubted  that  the  constitutional 
movement  and  our  Parliamentary  action  would  succeed 
in  the  end. 

' '  Did  you  say  that  you  did  not  see  any  reason  why, 
when  you  were  prepared  and  had  sufficient  money, 
and  wore  armed  and  organized,  a  snccesafnl  insur- 
rectionary movement  should  not  be  inaugurated  in 
Ireland  ? — I  never  said  that  to  anybody. 

"  Or  words  to  that  effect  ?— Or  words  to  that  effect. 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing, 

"Did  you  say  this  :— '  I  think  from  the  outlook  that 
we  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  get  in  the  Land  League 
treasury  a  sum  of  $100,000  ' — dollars  it  is  printed 
here,  I  think  he  said  pounds — '  That  is  a  pretty  good 
nucleus?'— No,  I  never  said  that  to  anybody  in  sucb 
a  connexion. 
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"  Or  that  '  you  folks  ' — referring  to  the  Irish  in- 
America — '  ought  to  do  as  well  as  that  ?  '—Oh,  no, 
that  conversation  is  entirely  imaginary. 

' '  Did  you  enter  into  the  question  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  money  and  the  number  of  men  required  ? — 
No,  I  never  did. 

"  Or  for  an  insurrectionary  enterprise  cf  any  kind  ?" 

Then  Mr.  Parnell  denies  having  sent  any  message  to 
the  Clan-na-Gael  or  any  Fenian  mentioned  by  Beach 
— either  Carroll,  Devoy,  Sullivan,  or  Hynes. 

"  I  never  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  any 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  never 
did  from  the  time  I  left  America  in  the  November  of 
1880  

"  I  believe  you  have  never  returned  to  America  ? — 
No,  except  Mr.  Sullivan.  I  think  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
one  of  those  mentioned.  I  have  communicated  with 
him  since  he  became  president,  while  he  was  presi- 
dent, of  the  National  Land  League  of  America,  I  wrote 
to  him  one  or  two  formal  letters. 

"  Have  you  either  directly  or  indirectly  commu- 
nicated with  any  of  those  persons  for  the  purpose  that 
is  suggested  by  the  witness  ?— Not  at  all.  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing. 

"  Did  you  ever  after  this  time,  which,  I  think,  is 
fixed  by  the  witness  as  May,  1881,  did  you  ever  see  in 
Europe,  either  in  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland,  or  France, 
or  elsewhere i  any  of  those  gentlemen  ? — No." 

I  will  now  read  from  Mr.  O'Kelly's  evidence.  He 
had  only  seen  at  this  time,  I  think,  a  portrait  of  Le 
Caron  in  the  papers  when  he  was  giving  his  evidence. 
He  says  he  had  no  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen 
him.     His  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Did  you  read  the  account  he  gave  of  the  inter- 
view with  you  ? — I  did,  and  I  thought  it  a  most  im- 
probable account. 

"  It  was  specific  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  no  remem- 
brance of  it  ;  but  it  was  an  account  of  a  transaction 
very  unlikely  on  my  part,  because  I  would  not  bo 
likely  to  introduce  a  man  whom  I  knew  nothing 
about  to  Mr.  Parnell." 

Mr.  Egan  had  introduced  him  according  to  Le 
Caron's  account. 

"  He  gave  particulars  of  certain  statements  made 
by  you  ?  — Yes,  which  I  believe  to  be  untrue. 

"  For  instance,  he  said  you  denounced  O'Leary  as 
an  old  fossil.  Do  you  say  nothing  of  that  kind  ever 
took  place  ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of  it,  and  it  was 
a  most  unlikely  thing. 

"  There  are  some  things  a  person  can  be  positive 
and  certain  about,  though  they  may  not  recollect  the 
person  stating  them.  Having  read  that  evidence  are 
you  able  to  say  positively  you  had  no  such  conversa- 
tion with  him  ? — I  am  prepared  to  say  I  have  not  the 
slightest  remembrance  of  any  such  conversation  ever 
having  taken  place. 

"  You  can  gauge  your  own  mind  better  than  I — does 
that  fall  short  of  saying  it  did  not  take  place  P — Well, 
it  scarcely  falls  short. 

"  Falls  short!  Well,  I  hardly  know  what  that  may 
mean  ? — It  is  a  transaction  of  which  I  have  absolutely 
no  memory  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  trace  of 
memory  in  my  mind  of  the  event  having  occurred,  but 
I  am   not,  therefore,   in    a  position   to    say    it    never 


occurred.     I  can  neither  swear  that  it  did,  nor  that  it 
did  not." 

Now,  that  is  the  direct  evidence  traversingthe  State- 
ment of  Le  Caron.  I  wish  to  submit  to  y6u,  and  I  do 
so  after  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  Le  Caron'a 
evidence  is  correct,  and  I  meet  the  testimony  given 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Parnell,  first  with  the  observa- 
tion that  Mr.  Paruell's  memory  is  such  that  he  does 
not,  while  not  denying  the  interview,  recollect  Le 
Caron,  and  does  not  recollect  th^  man  or  the  face  at 
all.  At  the  same  time  he  says,  "  I  saw  so  many 
Americans,  Beach  might  have  been  among  the  num- 
ber." Therefore,  as  far  as  the  interview  is 
concerned,  Le  Caron  having  sworn  that  it  did 
take  place,  and  this  being  corroborated  to  some 
extent,  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  upon  the  fact  of  the 
interview  falls  short  of  denial.  What  does  that 
establish  as  against  the  affirmative  evidence  of  Le 
Caron  ?  That  his  memory  is  such  that,  not  recollect- 
ing whether  the  interview  took  place  or  not,  if  it  did 
take  place,  he  would  not  recollect  what  it  was.  So, 
treating  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  now  as  a  matter  of 
memory,  and  treating  it  as  being  correct  that  he  does 
not  recollect  whether  he  saw  Le  Caron  or  not,  I  say 
again,  if  he  saw  Le  Caron  he  cannot  recollect  what 
took  place.  Is  it,  then,  improbable  from  Mr.  Par- 
nell's view,  as  shown  throughout  this  case,  that  he 
used  these  words  to  Le  Caron  ?  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  it  is  given  that  Le  Caron  had  been  in- 
troduced to  Egan  and  had  seen  him.  If  it  is  not  ad- 
mitted, it  is  most  probable  that  Eean  would 
see  the  wish  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  bring  these  men 
into  line.  How  was  that  to  he  done  ?  By  ap- 
pealing to  their  reason  ?  To  appeal  by  argument  to 
them  would  be  useless.  But  if  the  money  was  taken 
away  from  the  I.K.B.  it  would  render  them  power- 
less and  useless,  without  power  of  action.  Therefore 
Mr.  Parnell  would  know  the  best  way  was  to  influence 
those  men  who  supplied  the  I.B.B.  with  the  sinews  of 
war,  and  that  they  should  be  controlled  by  the  men 
who  had  the  money.  Le  Caron  has  mentioned  another 
subject  of  conversation— namely,  Mr.  Parnell's  views 
with  reference  to  physical  force.  Mr.  Parnell  says 
that  he  could  not  have  used  those  words  because 
they  did  not  represent  his  views.  With  submission 
I  would  say  that  that  is  not  the  question.  Mr. 
Parnell  was  communicating  with  Le  Caron,  who 
had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Devoy  and 
Egan,  and  who  was  head  of  a  camp  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  ;  and  he  was  therefore  communicating  with 
a  physical  force  man.  If  he  was  one  of  the  men 
whom  Mr.  Parnell  was  wishing  to  win  over  in  order  that 
that  man  might  win  over  others,  how  would 
he  win  that  man  over  '/  Not  by  combating  the  opinions 
of  such  a  man  ;  but,  if  he  wished  to  make  him  a  willing 
emissary,  so  that  the  sinews  of  war  might  be  taken 
away  from  the  B'enians,  he  would  say,  ."I  am  with 
you ;  I  agree  with  you  ;  my  views  are  your 
views."  It  may  be  that  there  was  an  expression 
of  concurrence  in  the   abstract  with  the  views  of  hia 
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ally,  which  would  not  occur  if  Mr.  Pamell  had  been 
called  to  act  upon  those  views  at  any  moment.  I 
am  not  going  now  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  as  to 
the  elasticity  of  Mr.  Pamell's  mind  with  regard  to 
expressions  used  by  him.  I  am  not  going  back  upon 
anything  I  have  said.  The  subject  is  not  an  agree- 
able subject  to  discuss. There  are  other  matters  besides 
this  which  I  have  discussed,  matters  which  occurred 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Nolan's  or  Mr.  Nally's  assistance 
to  the  Land  League,  to  show  that  Mr.  Parnell  sometimes 
uses  the  language  at  least  of  exaggeration  when  he 
has  an  end  to  gain.  I  would  also  say,  in  respect  to  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  that  his  denial  simply  means  that  he  does  not 
remember  whether  he  saw  Le  Caron  or  not  ;  bub  this 
observation  applies — What,  if  Le  Caron  stated  what 
was  untrue,  can  be  his  object  in  introducing  the 
names  of  all  these  persons  from  whom  contradic- 
tion could  come  ?  Why  does  Le  Caron  mention 
O'Kelly  at  all  if  all  this  is  fiction  ?  He  mentions 
him  by  the  way,  simply  stating  the  fact  without  adding 
any  proof  of  his  account,  and  running.at  the  same  time 
the  risk  of  being  replied  to  by  O'Kelly.  Your  Lordships 
will  observe  that,  name  after  name  has  been  introduced 
by  Le  Caron,  not  only  throughout,  the  general  state- 
ment he  made  to  you  on  American  affairs,  but  also 
in  relation  to  this  particular  interview — names  of 
persons  who,  when  mentioned  by  him,  could  all  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  untruth  of  his  statements,  if  they  were  un- 
true. He  begins  by  saying,  "  I  started  on  my  voyage 
with  a  letter  directed  to  Patrick  Bgan.  I  saw  him  in 
Paris.  He  talked  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  people 
into  line.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Pamell  wished  to  see 
me."  My  Lords,  surely  if  Patrick  Egan  told  Le 
Caron  that,  Mr.  Pamell  must  have  had  some  object 
in  wishing  to  see  Le  Caron — an  object  he  has  for- 
gotten, and  an  object  which  it  is  not  unlikely  would 
be  the  one  I  have  mentioned  to  you. 

Patrick  Egak— His  Absence. 

I  have  now  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider,  not 
only  in  connexion  with  Le  Caron's  testimony,  but  also 
in  connexion  with  a  great  deal  else  proved  in  this 
case,  why  is  Patrick  Egan's  evidence  not  before  you  ? 
Serious  charges  have  been  brought  against  him  in  the 
course  of  Le  Caron's  testimony.  I  am  not  overrating 
the  effect  of  that  testimony,  for  it  attaches  to 
him  complicity  in  a  grave  and  heavy  manner  ;  and 
I  may  remind  you  that  Patrick  Egan  could  have  been 
a  witness  here,  either  in  person  or  by  means  of  a  com- 
mission to  examine  him  in  America.  In  fact,  at  the 
preliminary  hearing  that  took  place  before  your  Lord- 
ships, Sir  Charles  Russell  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
respondents,  and  made  an  application  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  might  be  examined  on 
commission.  That  application  was  made  in  these 
terms  : — 

"  In  the  course  of  the  statement  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  conduct  of  the  ease  of  '  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter,'  one  gentleman  was  very  particularly  named, 
Mr.  Patrick  Bgan,   who,  I  think,  was  said  to  be  the 


treasurer  at  some  time  or  other  of  the  Land  League, 
and  as  to  whom  it  is  stated — I  cannot  now  state 
whether  accurately  or  not— that  he  left  the  country  (I 
believe  it  is  without  foundation  as  far  as  my  informa- 
tion goes)  as  having  been  in  some  way  implicated  in 
or  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  That 
is  not  specifically  stated,  but  it  is  so  stated  that  we 
may  gather  it  from  it.  It  says  a  warrant  was  out 
against  him,  the  fact  being  that  a  warrant  was  out 
under  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  and  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with    the    Phosnix    Park    murders  at  all." 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  second  point  is — and  from  that 
point  I  think  I  ought  to  relieve  myself — and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  forged  letters.  So 
far,  my  Lords,  as  the  second  ground  for  the  exami- 
nation of  Mr,  Egan  is  concerned,  I  think  my  learned 
friend  was  justified  in  abandoning  his  application  ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  other  matter  which  my  learned 
friend  had  in  his  mind,  the  importance  of  that  still 
remains  ;  and  after  that  application,  which  was  urged 
so  pertinaciously  on  your  Lordships  by  my  learned 
friend,  was  made,  further  evidence  was  given  against 
Patrick  Bgan.  What  did  my  learned  friend  wish  ? 
He  wished  that  Patrick  Egan,  who  was  a  most 
material  witness,  should  be  examined  on  commission. 
I  think  the  reason  he  gave  for  his  absence  was  that 
he  was  engaged  prominently  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  America.  Well,  my  Lords,  that  was  in 
October,  1888,  and  the  Presidential  election  has  long 
since  been  determined,  and  Patrick  Egan  is  now 
equally. able  to  give  his  evidence  on  commission  ;  but 
Le  Caron  goes  into  the  box  and  makes  statements 
against  him,  and  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  applica- 
tion for  a  commission  has  never  been  renewed.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  evidence  aiid  testimony  has  been 
mostly  against  bira,  in  relation  to  all  his  proceedings 
in  America  since  1883,  when  he  arrived  ther'B, 
it  has  been  now  thought  wiser,  in  the  interests 
of  the  respondents,  that  Mr.  Egan's  evidence  should 
not  come  before  the  Court.  If  it  ever  was  worth 
while  for  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Eusscll  to 
make  the  application  to  your  Lordships,  why  has  he 
abandoned  it.  and  why  does  he  allow  all  these  things 
to  be  passed  by  without  refutation  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  think,  my  Lords,  Sir  Charles 
Kussell's  applioation  was  abandoned  when  the  forged 
letters  were  abandoned. 

Sir  H.  James.— I  especially  pointed  out  to  your 
Lordships  that,  so  far  as  the  forged  letters  wore  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  necessity  to  call  Mr.  Egan.  Mr. 
Davitt  says  that  that  was  the  reason  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  application.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Davitt  knows  what  Sir  Charles  Kussell's  reason  was  ; 
but  what  was  the  reason  for  abandoning  the  applica- 
tion with  regard  to  the  other  matters  ?  What  is  the 
reason  why,  after  the  production  of  those  documents 
by  Le  Caron,  Egan  makes  no  attempt  to  refute  the 
charges  made  against  him.  My  learned  friend  Sir 
Charles  Kussell,  who  has  analyzed  those  documents,  has 
never  suggested  to   your  Lordships  that   they   are  not 
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true.  Knowing  their  contents,  he  cannot  say  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bgan  is  imma- 
terial, and  no  one  who  cares  for  Mr.  Bgan's  reputation 
can  possibly  pass  the  evidence  against  him  lightly  by  and 
Bay  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  answer.  I  say  now  at  once, 
did  Mr.  Bgan  receive  that  letter  of  introduction  from 
Devoy?  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  tellLe  Caron  that  Mr. 
Parnell  wished  to  see  him  ?  If  he  did  not,  why  cannot 
he,  on  Mr.  Parnell's  behalf,  say  so?  Why  should  he 
not  now  step  forward  and  say,  "  I  will  now  show 
you  that  it  is  perfectly  untrue  ;  I  never  spoke  such 
a  word  ? "  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  perfect 
accord  still  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan. 
He  could  be  examined  whether  he  is  the  represen- 
tative or  not  of  the  United  States  in  another  country, 
and  it  can  be  nothing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  any 
man,  to  come  forward  and  say  that  what  has  been  as- 
serted of  him  is  untrue.  There  is  this  great  fact  before 
your  Lordships — that  that  denial  could  have  been  given, 
and  that  denial  has  not  been  given. 

Le  Cakon  in  Ibeland— Evidence  os  Db.  Kenny. 

There  are  some  minor  matters,  my  Lords,  to 
my  mind  of  smaller  importance,  that  occurred  in 
connexion  with  Le  Caron.  He  goes  to  Ireland 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Egan 
to  Dr.  Kenny,  and  he  also  says  that  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Kilmainham.  How  does  Dr.  Kenny  meet 
that  fact  ?  I  could,  I  repeat,  deal  with  anything 
that  Dr.  Kenny  has  said  by  placing  him  in  almost,  if 
not  quite,  the  same  class  of  persons  as  Mr.  Biggar 
with  respect  to  his  memory,  except  that  Mr.  Biggar's 
memory  is  purely  and  oonsistenWy  negative  and  Dr. 
Kenny's  is  often  erroneously  affirmative.  Speaking 
affirmatively,  your  Lordships  will  recollect  how  perti- 
naciously Dr.  Kenny  adhered  to  the  incorrect  state- 
ment of  things  when  he  said  Patrick  Egan  was  not  in 
Dublin  in  the  years  1881  and  1882.  You  will  find  the 
following  in  Dr.  Kenny's  evidence  :— 

"  Major  Le  Caron  states  that  you  said  that  yon 
were  perfecting  the  organization  (this  is  about  June, 
1881),  needing  a  little  more  time,  and  that  you  said 
you  were  feeding  the  people  in  prison,  and  that  in 
ten  days  you  would  have  a  man  in  charge  in  every 
county  ?— I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  anything  of  the 
kind  to  him.  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all.  I  know 
there  was  such  a  man  visiting  Dublin.  The  circum- 
stance which  makes  me  aware  of  it  is,  that  in  tearing 
up  some  cards  and  things  I  found  in  a  box  of  mine 
last  siunmer,  long  before  this  Commission  was  thought 
of,  I  happened  to  come  across  a  card,  '  Monsieur  le 
Docteur  le  Caron  ;'  and  I  tore  it  up  like  the  other 
cards.  Therefore  I  assume  he  did  call  on  me,  but  I 
remember  nothing  about  him  ;  and  I  am  sure  his  ac- 
count of  visiting  me  at  Kilmainham  is  purely  apocry- 
phal. 

"  He  says  he  had  a  conversation  with  Boyton  when 
no  warder  was  present,  and  that  you  were  present  at 
the  time  ?— That  is  impossible.    That  is  not  true. 

"  It  is  not  the  fact,  you  say  ?— Certainly,  it  Is  im- 
possible. 
"  He  adds  that  Boyton  wished  him  to  say  to  the 


boys  on  his  return,  '  They  know  I  am  sound  ?  '—It  is 
impossible  he  could  be  there. 

"  You  did  not  hear  anything  of  the  kind  ? — No,  he 
never  was  there  with  me.    That  story  is  untrue. 

"It  they  could  only  see  the  national  spirit  aroused 
in  the  country  by  the  open  movement,  they  would 
'  never  oppose  it.'  Did  yon  bring  out  a  note  from 
Boyton  with  a  photograph  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
of  it.    I  am  sure  I  did  not." 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  has  been  admitted  he  was  in  Dublin, 
and.  Dr.  Kenny  saying  no  more  than  that  he  does  not 
remember  him,  I  think  we  have  proof  of  the  letter  I 
have  referred  to  as  being  sent  out  by  Mr.  Boyton.  Dr. 
Kenny,  in  further  examination,  says  : — 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  man.  I  believe 
that  such  a  man  did  visit  me,  but  I  have  no  re- 
collection and  cannot  recall  him  ;  he  is  simply  like 
a  shadow." 

That,  is  of  course  minimizing  the  effect  even  of  nega- 
tive evidence.  Then  a  paper  is  put  into  Dr.  Kenny's 
hand,  and  the  question  is  put  : — 

"  Will  you  tell  me  as  to  those  words,  .'  Please  give 
to  our  friend  to  take  to  America ; '  are  those  in 
Boyton's  handwriting  ? — They  are  like  Boyton's  hand- 
writing, but  being  written  in  pencil  I  cannot  say. 

"  Yoii  believe  it  to  be  ? — I  think  it  is. 

"  I  call  your  attention  to  the  words,  '  Please  give 
to  our  friend  to  take  to  America.'  Does  that  recall 
to  you  that  Boyton  asked  you  to  do  anything  ? — It 
does  not  indeed  m  the  least  recall  to  me. 

"  The  part  I  folded  down  had  got  '  Dr.  Kenny  '  on 
it  ? — I  expected  that  that  was  there. 

"  Is  that  in  Boyton's  handwriting? — It  looks  like 
it." 

Then,  a  little  lower  down  : — 

"  Just  look  at  that  (handing  an  envelope  to  the 
witness)  ;  whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — The  same  as 
the  other  ;  whoever  wrote  one  wrote  the  other. 

"You  believe  it  to  be  ? — I  believe  it ;  I  am  quite 
willing  to  believe  it ;  if  you  say  it  is  Boyton's  hand- 
writing, I  believe  so. 

"  '  Dr.  Kenny  from  Boyton  before  he  leaves  the 
prison.'  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  brought  to 
you  by  a  prison  official  after  you  left  Boyton  that  day  ? 
— I  am  quite  certain  that  no  prison  official  brought 
it  to  me  ;  somebody  brought  it  to  me  ;  bnt  the  prison 
officials  were  not  in  the  habit  of  bringing  me  things." 

I  do  not  enter  into  that  question.  Mr.  Parnell  said 
there  were  many  ways  of  obtaining  communication 
with  the  outside  world.  I  think  his  terms  were  "  both 
above  ground  and  below,"  and  it  may,  or  may  not 
have  been,  a  prison  official ;  at  any  rate  we  have 
Le  Caron's  statement,  that  he  had  this  communication 
from  Boyton  to  Dr.  Kenny,  proved  by  the  production 
of  that  letter,  which  Dr.  Kenny  himself  seems  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Boyton. 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  matter  which  I  do 
not  know  how  far  your  Lordships  will  think  it  right 
in  the  present  condition  of  this  case  to  inquire  into, 
as  it  may  be  said  that  the  document  ought  to  have 
been  produced  before— I  refer  to  the  Kilmainham 
visitors'  book. 

Mr.  Davitt  was  understood  to  say  that  be  bad  no 
objection  to  the  prodactioa  of  the  book. 
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SlE  H.  James. — Mr.  Davitt  says  he  has  no  objec- 
tion. I  believe,  my  Lords,  the  book  is  now  in  the 
building.  I  should  say  that  the  name  is  in  the  book. 
I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  you  if  I 
did  not  believe  the  name  is  in  the  book.  Of  course 
it  is  collateral  matter.  The  book  will  be  here 
shortly,  my  Lords.  In  the  meanwhile  may  I  say  that 
Mr.  Sexton's  name  was  also  mentioned  by  Le  Caron, 
and  Mr.  Sexton's  memory  only  goes  to  the  extent  of 
Baying  that  he  does  not  recollect  anything  vfhatever 
of  what  was  alleged  by  Le  Oaron.  It  was  a  state- 
ment of  Le  Caron  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Sexton 
at  the  Land  League  o£Sces.  I  will  only  remind 
your  Lordships  further  in  respect  to  this  matter  that 
Le  Caron  was  entertained,  according  to  his  account, 
by  Dr.  Kenny  ;  that  he  was  received  by  him  hospit- 
ably ;  and  it  seems  remarkable  that  if  his  state- 
ments are  untrue, Le  Caron  should  have  vouched  these 
persons  who  could  contradict  him  if  he  had  invented  his 
Btory.  He  says  : — "  Part  of  the  time  I  stayed  at 
the  Imperial,  and  I  was  part  of  the  time  hospitably 
entertained,  by  Dr.  Kenny  in  his  house  in  Gardiner- 
street."  I  must  repeat  here,  my  Lords,  that  when- 
ever his  memory  oomes  in  question.  Dr.  Kenny 
can  scarcely  be  relied  on.  I  wish  now  to 
deal  with  a  far  more  important  corroboration.  Le 
Caron  returned  to  America  on  June  12.  He  says  that 
he  saw  the  persons  whom  he  had  been  asked  to  see. 
Whether  he  did  or  did  not  see  these  persons  depends 
on  his  statement  on  one  hand,  and  the  power  of  those 
four  persons  to  contradict  him  if  his  statement  is 
untrue  on  the  other  hand — and  they  are  persons  who, 
I  presume,  are  more  or  less  willing  to  tell  the  truth 
and  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

At  this  point  the  Kilmainbam  visitors'  book  wa  s 
handed  to  the  Commissioners. 

SlE  H.  James,  resuming,  said  : — I  think  your 
Lordships  will  find  the  name  under  date  May  27,1881, 
though  the  name,  I  think,  is  not  quite  correctly  spelt. 
You  will  find  that  Le  Caron  gives  the  date  as  the 
end  of  May,  and  the  visit  is  dated  in  the  book  as 
the  27th  of  May. 

The  Fbesidknt. — I  do  not  remember  at  the  rttoment 
any  evidence  given  by  Le  Caron  about  seeing  Mr, 
Dillon.     Yes,  now  I  have  it. 

SiK  H.  James. — If  your  Lordships  will  look  at  Le 
Caron' s  evidence  you  will  see  that  ho  gives  the- names 
of  three  persons — Dillon,  Boyton,  and  Sheridan — as 
having  seen  them  at  Kilmainbam. 

■  Mb.  Parnell's  Alleged    Message   Delivebed— 
Devoy  to  Lb  Cabon— "  B.  and  P." 

Then  Le  Caron  says  that  when  he  went  back  to 
America,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  in  consequence  of  a 
request  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Parnell,  he  endeavoured 
to  see  Devoy.  Le  Caron  is  asked  : — Did  you  tele- 
graph to  Devoy  ?  Had  you  a  correspondence  with 
him  ?    Did  he  see  you  afterwards  ?    He  answers  each 


of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  pro* 
ceeds  : — 

"  Mr.  Devoy  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  visit 
this  side  of  the  water  ;  he  could  not  take  any 
ofBcial  action  in  the  matter  without  consulting 
his  colleagues  ;  that  he  would  take  immediate 
steps  to  bring  together  the  executive  body,  and 
secure  action  in  the  matter  ;  that  if  he  went  with- 
out he  could  not  speak  for  the  organization,  but  only 
for  himself." 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  the  letter  from  Devoy  which 
strongly  corroborates  this  view  of  Le  Carou's.  The 
letter  is  dated  June  24, 1881,  and  I  have  not  heard  any 
suggestion  that  this  is  not  an  authentic  letter  of 
Devoy's.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
here  for  New  York  last  Saturday,  and  consequently 
did  not  get  your  letters  till  my  return  last  night.  They 
would  have  been  sent  on  to  me  but  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  return.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  informa- 
tion you  give  me  and  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  a 
matter  that  aSects  us  all  so  closely.  I  have  not  heard 
from  H.  yet.  Yesterday  I  received  a  short  note  from 
E.  urging  me  strongly  to  go  over.  But  I  did  not  under- 
stand for  what  purpose  till  I  got  your  explanation.  I 
would  like  to  go  very  much  if  I  could  spare  the  time 
and  if  I  thought  my  visit  would  produce  the  effect 
anticipated,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  have  no 
authority  to  speak  for  anybody,  and  no  man  could 
undertake  to  speak  for  the'V.C.  without  its  consent— 
which  it  would  take  time  to  get.  And  none  of  us  here 
could,  even  with  the  sanction  of  the  'V.C.,  guarantee 
anything  for  the  individuals  on  the  other  side  who  are 
hostile,  but  who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  home  organization.  There  can  be  no 
change  there  till  there  is  a  change  of  persons, and  that  is 
sure  to  come  in  time.  All  I  could  do  would  be  to  tell 
B.  and  P.,  on  my  own  responsibility,  what  I  believed 
would  satisfy  our  friends  here,  and  make  propositions 
that  I  might  feel  morally  certain  would  be  approved 
of.  But  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  have  them 
pay  my  expenses.  That  would  place  me  in  a  false 
position  at  once.  I  have  asked  advice,  and  if  certain 
friends  of  ours  here  think  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  will 
start  next  Wednesday,  but  at  present  I  don't  think  I 
shall  be  so  advised.  They  seem  to  misunderstand  our 
dissatisfaction  here.  It  is  not  with  their  action  in 
Ireland,  but  the  action  they  allow  their  friends  to 
take  in  their  name  here.  There  is  little  difference  of 
opinion  about  essential  points,  but  we  cannot  tolerate 
the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo." 

Sir  C.  Russell  has  inadvertently  made  a  misstate- 
ment with  regard  to  the  explanation  referred  to  in  the 
first  part  of  this  letter.  He  says  that  Devoy  did  not 
know  the  object  for  which  B.  (which  means 
Bgan)  wanted  him  to  go  over  until  he  got  Bgan's  ex- 
planation. This  letter  says  that  he  did  not  know 
what  Egan's  letter  meant,  until  he  got  Le  Caron's 
explanation.  As  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter 
there  can  bo  no  doubt.  John  Devoy  is  a  well-known 
man,  who  has  been  in  the  Fenian  organization  of  this 
country  and  suffered  imprisonment  in  this  country  for 
his  misdeeds.  He  is  known  to  many  people  both  here 
and  in  America,  and  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
his  handwriting  must  be  known.  No  suggestion  even  is 
made  against  its  authenticity,  and  I  put  it  that  it  is 
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conclusive  proof  that  Le  Uaron  mast  have  made  some 
such  communication  to  Devoy  as  he  states  was  given 
him  by  Mr.  Parnell.  Unless  Le  Caron  was  conveying 
a  message  to  Devoy  he  was  acting  in  an  absurd  way 
without  reason.  Devoy  is  a  living  man,  who  knows 
whether  or  not  he  made  such  a  communication.  Yet 
not  one  person  has  come  forward  to  contradict  Le 
Caron  as  to  his  having  made  such  a  communication. 
This  letter  says  : — "Yesterday  I  received  a  short  note 
from  E.  urging  me  strongly  to  go  over,  but  I  did  not 
understand  for  what  purpose  till  I  got  your  explana- 
tion." From  this  it  is  clear  that  Le  Caron  must  have 
given  something  which  amounted  to  an  explanation. 
"  It  I  thought  my  visit  would  produce  the  effect 
anticipated."  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  purposeless 
visit,  but  some  effect  was  anticipated  from  it.  That 
that  effect  could  not  result  from  the  action  of  one  in- 
dividual man  was  clear  from  his  saying,  "  I  have  no 
authority  to  speak  for  anybody, and  no  man  could  under- 
take to  speak  for  the  V.C.  without  its  consent, whichit 
would  taketimeto  get."  Then  "  none  of  ushere  could, 
even  with  the  sanction  of  the  V.C,  guarantee  anything 
tor  the  individuals  on  the  other  side  who  are  hostile, 
but  who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  home  organization."  What  was  the  subject 
dealt  with  ?  It  was  the  action  of  the  home  organiza- 
tion ;  it  was  the  manner  of  controlling  it.  The  letter 
— genuine  as  it  must  be  taken  to  be — makes  it 
clear  and  distinct  that  Le  Caron  had  made  a  com- 
munication to  Devoy  such  as  he  says  Mr.  Farnell 
told  him  to  make.  That  it  was  a  communication  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Parnell  as  well  as  Egan  is  shown  bythese 
words: — "  There  can  be  no  change  there  till  there  is  a 
change  of  persons,  and  that  is  sure  to  come  in  time. 
All  I  could  do  would  be  to  tell  E.  and  P."  No  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  these  initials  are  not  intended 
tor  Egan  and  Parnell,  or  that  they  refer  to  any  one 
else.  Beading  that  letter  in  the  light  of  Le  Caron's 
evidence,  I  submit,  my  Lords, that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Le  Caron  did  make  that  communication  to  John 
Devoy. 

Lb   Cakon'.s    Interviews   with   Alex.    Sullivan, 
John    O'Connok,    Hynes,     Cakroll— Uncontp.a- 

DICTED. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  staiiement  of  Le  Caron 
that  he  interviewed  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  had 
a  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  the  action 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  executive  body  upori  the 
proposed  understanding  or  alliance.  Le  Caron  says 
that  Alexander  Sullivan  stated  that  the  sanction  of 
the  executive  body  had  been  given  to  the  alliance. 
There  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  date  of  this  in- 
terview, as  the  9th  of  June  is  before  Le  Caron  arrived 
in  America. 

The  President. — It  is  Sir  C.  Russell  who  says  the 
9th  June.  The  witness  says  that  it  was  towards 
the  end  of  June. 

Sir   H.   James. — That    agrees   with    the   date    of 


Devoy' s  letter,  June  24.  Le  Caron,  continuing  to 
relate  the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  Alex- 
ander Sullivan,  says  :— 

"  He  stated  that  while  he  anticipated  objection 
from  some  in  the  home  organization,  he  thought  that 
was  not  the  opinion  of  that  body  collectively  ;  but  he 
said  that  no  radical  change  could  be  made  until  '  we 
have  a  change  of  representatives  on  this  side  of  the 
water,'  which  would  very  soon  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  convention  met.  He  stated' at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  confident  that  the  proposals  he  would  make 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  He  said,  in 
ref  erenpe  to  his  coming  on  this  side  of  the  water  him- 
self, that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  could  not 
think,  if  he  went,  of  allowing  Mr.  Parnell  to  pay  his 
expenses,  as  it  would  place  him  in  a  false  position  at 
once.  He  said  he  was  also  bitterly  opposed  to  having 
this  matter  come  up  in  the  convention  about'to  meet, 
as  it  would  get  out  and  do  very  much  to  compromise 
Mr.  Farnell  and  his  party.  He  said  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  left  to  the  P.O.  (the  Executive 
Body)  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  also 
said  at  the  same  time,'  There  is  a  misunderstanding  en 
the  part  of  Mr.  Farnell  and  his  friends  as  to  what  our 
complaints  are.  Now,  while  we  do  not  differ  in  any 
essential  point,  or  find  any  fault  with  what  they  are 
doing  now  in  England,  we  want  them  to  understand  that 
we  disapprove  of  what  they  say  about  us  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  action  taken  by  some  ot  their 
friends  at  our  last  meeting  at  Buffalo.'  " 

Of  this  conversation  there  is  no  denial.  In  this  con- 
versation there  is  a  matter  which  is  important, because 
Sir  C.  Russell  relied  much  upon  the  fact  that  in  no 
circular  sent  out  after  June,  1881,  or  following  the 
convention  of  August,'  1881,  was  there  any  men- 
tion of  the  proposed  understanding.  He  pressed  strongly 
upon  the  absence  of  this  as  showing  that  the  conversa- 
tion could  not  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who 
was  one  of  the  controlling  agents  ot  the  organization, 
points  out  that  they  could-  not  let  this  matter  ba 
made  public  ;  they  could "  not  let  this  matter  be 
treated  in  open  convention,  and  that  it  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Executive  Body  or  the  Foreign  Committee, 
because  if  known  it  would  injure  Mr.  Farnell. 
Mr.  Davitt. — He  is  alleged  to  have  said  that. 
Sir  H.  James. — I  say  so.  I  say,  according  to 
Le  Caron's  evidence,  he  said  it,  and  he  does  not  con- 
tradict it.  In  support  of  what  Le  Caron  states  there 
"is  the  further  evidence  of  his  speaking  to  Jolin 
O'Connor.  [This  is  John  O'Connor  aJias  Dr.  Kenealy.] 
He  says  : — 

"  The  only  subject  mentioned  was  with  reference 
to  a  matter  in  which  I  was  interested, and  which  he  had 
taken  up  privately  and  decided  not  to  introduce  at  the 
open  convention.  It  was  to  be  acted  on  by  the  com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  before  which  the  gentleman 
appeared." 

There  is  further  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  with 
Sullivan  and  Hynea.     Lb  Caron  says  :  — 

"  I  had  received  previous  to  the  despatch  a  letter 
from  John  Devoy,  in  which  he  first  stated  that  he 
would  sail  upon  Wednesday,   27th. 

"  For  where  ? — For  this  side.  I  received  a  second 
communication,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  could  not 
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sail,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
either  Sullivan  or  Hynes  upon  this  side.  Then  the 
despatch  followed  which  I  have  just  stated. 

"  That  you    were   to   express  yourself   as  freely  to 
Sullivan  as  you  had  to  Devoy  ?— Yes." 
In  answer  to  other  questions  he  said  : — 

"  I  received  a  despatch  from  John  Devoy  about 
the  time  I  arrived  in  Chicago.  I  had  spoken  to  John 
Devoy  about  Mr.  Farnell  mentioning  the  names  of 
OarroU,  Sullivan,  and  Hynes." 
^  Subsequently  Le  Caron  says  he  saw  Sullivan,  and  went 
over  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Farnell  and  Mr. 
Egan  and  himself.     He  goes  on  : — 

"  He  seemed  very  much  gratified  to  hear  the  news. 
He  thought  that  some  one  should  go  over,  but,  so  iar 
as  he  was  personally  concemed,he  said  he  was  opposed 
to  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  until  the  August 
convention.  William  J.  Hynes  was  present  upon  this 
occasion.  We  met  by  agreement  at  the  club  rooms 
of  the  Irish-American  Club  in  Chicago. 

"  What  did  Hynes  say  ?— He  expressed  a  willing- 
tess,  if  necessary,  in  the  near  future  that  he  would 
go  over  himself. 

■  "  Do  you  remember  Devoy 's  going  being  referred 
to  by  Hynes  ? — Yes. 

"  What  did  Hynes  say  with  reference  to  Devoy 's 
going  ? — I  found  jealousy  existing  between  the  two. 
aud  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  send.  He  thought  he 
himself  was  the  man  to  go. 

"  He,  Hynes,  thought  he  would  be  a  better  man  to 
send  than  Devoy  ? — Yes. 

"  The  other  name  you  were  to  see  last,  I  think  you 
mentioned,  was  Dr.  Carrijll.  Did  you  see  him  ? — Yes, 
I  saw  him  en  route  to  Chicago.  I  took  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  way,iand  I  visited  Dr.  Carroll  at  his  resi- 
dence. 

"  Will  you  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Dr. 
Carroll  upon  the  matter  ? — ^Yes,  I  stated  in  substance 
the  same  information,  with  a  request  that  had  been 
made  to  me  to  see  the  doctor,  and  explained  to  the 
doctor  what  Mr.  Farnell  had  told  me.  He  said  ho 
was  very  gratified  indeed  to  hear  what  I  told  him, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  find  a  returning 
sense  of  reason  upon  Mr.  Farnell 's  part  with  refer- 
ence to  revolutionary  matters,  but  he  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  organization  forming  any  alliance  with 
the  open  movement  personally,  but  would  be  willing 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Chicago  Convention." 

Although  Dr.  Carroll  had  been  opposed  to  the  Irish 
Land  League  movement,  he  appears  at  the  Chicago 
Convention,  composed  of  Land  Leaguers  and  others. 
Then  Le  Caron  says  that  Devoy  coincided  with 
the  views  expressed  by  Alexander  Sullivan  not 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  convention,  and 
that  it  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  in  committee, 
which  is  again  giving  explanation  why  this  matter 
should  not  be  mentioned  publicly./  I  should  like  to 
have  before  your  Lordships'  mind  that  in  the  letter 
dated  November  24,  1885,  Mr.  Fatrick  Bjan  does 
give  this  man  Le  Caron   a  letter  of  introduction  : — 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  all 
friends  of  the  Irish  National  League  with  whom  he 
may  come  in  contact  during  his  visit  in  the  south  my 
esteemed  friend,  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron,  of  Chicago. 

"  Dr.  Le  Caron,  although  French  by  name  and 
descent,  has  ever  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
devoted  friends  of  the  Irish  national  cause,  and  since 


the  formation  of  the  Land  and  National  Leagues  hai 
been  most  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  good  of 
those  organizations." 

The  signature  of  that  letter  is  "  Fatrick  Egan." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  somebody  knows 
Mr.  Egan's  handwriting,  because  we  have  had  put  in 
evidence  that  Mr.  Egan  was  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Labouchere. 

My  Lords,  if  the  matter  stopped  there,  1  have  now 
to  submit  to  you  that  this  message  was  sent.  The  effect 
of  it  is  only  one  step  in  the  maintenance  of  the  alliance 
between  those  to  whom  the  message  was  sent — namely, 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  the  leaders  of  the  Clan-na-Gae], 
and  Mr.  Farnell.  It  was  a  direct  communication 
asking  them  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
the  sinews  of  war,  so  as  to  bring  the  Irish  dissentient 
Fenians  into  line  again  ;  and  it  shows  that  the  alli- 
ance had  practically  become  of  a  very  certain 
character.  And  now,  my  Lords,  I  will  show  you  that 
the  action  that  was  taken  at  this  Chicago  Convention, 
was  action  founded  upon  the  message  that  had  been 
brought  by  Le  Caron  from  Mr.  Farnell,  and  the  course 
then  taken  was  the  course  that  Alexander  Sullivan 
and  John  Devoy  pointed  out  was  a  right  course — 
namely,  not  to  make  the  matter  public,  but  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  committee,  where  secrecy  could  b^ 
maintained. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  one  matter  in  support 
of  the  credibility  of  Le  Caron.  Sir  C.  Eussell 
made  a  point  against  the  man  that  he  had  never  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Farnell.  He  said,  "  No  ;  I  was 
told  by  Egan  to  communicatewith him,  and  I  did."  Le 
Caron  stated  that  be  did,  and  Egan  could  have  disproved 
it  for  himself.  Another  point  was — Why  was  it  that 
this  man  Le  Caron  never  sought  to  draw  Mr.  Farnell 
or  Mr.  Egan  on  ?  I  will  admit  that  there  is  oue  class 
of  informer  who  is,  I  think,  a  very  objectionable 
kind  of  man — he  who,  while  not  preventing  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  so  as  to  defeat  it,  uses  his  associa- 
tion with  criminals  to  induce  crime  that  they  would 
otherwise  not  commit,  and  then  hands  them  over  to 
justice.  I  confess  we  can  feel  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  cause  crime  to  be  committed  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  the  advantage  of  saying  that  they  detected  it. 
But  where  is  the  suggestion  that  Le  Carun  ever  acted 
any  such  part  ?  He  was  put  forward  prominently  on 
account  of  his  having  obtained  rank  in  the  American 
army  during  the  war  between  the  North  and  South, 
and  taking  that  prominent  part,  he  had  to  act  his  part. 
Will  any  one  say  he  egged  people  on  to  crime  ?  He 
says,  "  I  always  took  care  to  vote  with  the  majo- 
rity." Well,  my  Lords,  there  are  many  who  do  that 
who  are  not  urged  by  such  a  sense  of  personal  danger. 
But  he  was  following  the  stream,  and  when  floating 
with  the  stream  knew  what  was  passing  around  him, 
and  so  obtained  this  information.  Against  this  man 
it  has  not  been  suggested  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Farnell 
or  Mr.  Egan  or  anyone,  that  he  has  ever  been  leading 
them  or  any  one  into  crime.  Mr.  Davitt  has  told  your 
Lordships  that  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  medical 
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assistance,  and  it  is  not  suggested  that  he  Caron  ever 
attempted  to  worm  anything  out  of  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disclosing  it  to  the  public.  I  have  sought  to 
add  these  very  few  facts  in  support  of  Le  Caron's  true 
testimony,  as  I  have  treated  him  as  a  meritorious  de- 
tective countermining  the  men  who  were  sapping  the 
foundations  of  the  Government  over  here.  He  de- 
serves praise.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men  whom  I 
should  term  base  men,  who  urge  to  crime  those  whom 
they  afterwards  hand  over  to  the  hands  of  justice^ 

The  «'  V.C."  Convention,  1881— The  Dyitamitb 
Policy. 

With  reference  to  this  Chicago  Convention, 
it  must  be  treated  as  a  convention  of  a  some- 
what mixed  character.  This,  my  Lord,  is  the  con- 
vention— we  have  two  conventions  at  Chicago — it  is 
'the  convention  of  August,  1881.  There  is  another 
of  the  Land  League  in  Kovember  of  the  same  year. 
Passing  to  this  convention  at  Chicago,  which  is  a 
secret  convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  I  would  intro- 
duce the  action  of  that  body  by  referring  you  to  an 
explanation  of  what  it  intended  to  do,  as  given  by 
Le  Caron. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Was  that  at  Chicago  ? 

Sib  H.  James.— Yes,  my  Lord.  We  have  in  the 
shorthand  notes  an  account  given  of  a  conversation 
with  two  men — John  Devoy  and  Alexander  Sullivan. 
John  Devoy's  does  not  seem  to  have  accuracy  of  date 
attached  to  it  ;  but  it  follows  certainly  after 
November,  1880  :— 

"  Now,  just  tell  us  what  the  conversation  was  with 
reference  to  anything  proposed  to  be  done  that  you 
had  with  John  Devoy  prior  to  that  circular  ? — I  could 
not  divide  the  conversation  for  each  interview  at  this 
date. 

"  Well,  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and 
Devoy  with  reference  'j  to  the  action  ? — During  the 
series  of  days  that  I  spent  with  Devoy 

"  How  long  did  you  spend  with  him  ? — Some  four 
days  at  this  period  of  time.  He  informed  me  that  it 
was  contemplated  by  the  organization  to  inaugurate 
a  new  system  of  warfare — cold-blooded  inurder,  the 
destruction  of  property. 

"  What  organization  ? — Our  organization,  to  which 
he  and  I  belonged — a  warfare  that  would  be  charac- 
terized by  all  the  rigours  of  Nihilism. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — Anything  further  ? — He 
spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  organizations  in  Ireland 
— that  while  the  executive  of  the  I.E.B.  were  not 
in  favour  of  inaugurating  a  movement  of  this  kind,  yet 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  restrain  the 
fire-eating  element,  who  would  be  very  likely,  when 
evictions  commenced,  to  attack  some  of  the  flying 
columns  in  portions  of  the  country  where  the  organi- 
zation was  powerful,  mentioning  particularly  the 
county  of  Mayo,  where,  he  stated,  the  organization 
was  more  powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 
»nd  it  would  result  disastrously  to  those  engaged. 
He  also  stated  that  the  movement  that  was  then  being 
inaugurated  by  O' Donovan  Bossa  was  alienating  from 
our  organization  some  good  menwhom  itwasdesirable 
to  keep,  but  could  not  be  kept  without  active  opera- 
tions were  commenced." 

The  Pkesident. — It  would  appear  from  the  context 


that  Devoy  was  not  saying  that  something  which  he 
regarded  as  obieetionable — namely,  "  cold-blooded 
murder  " — was  being  contemplated. 

Sib  H.  James. — No,  my  Lord. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — Yes;  I  think  so,  because  he  says 
O'Donovan  Eosaa's  views  were  alienating  some  good 
men. 

Sib  H.  jAMES.-^If  your  Lordship  pleases  we  will 
get  them  defined  in  a  moment.  The  point  of  differ- 
ence is  this — O'Donovan  Eossa  was  always  anxious  to 
blow  up  the  ships  from  England  to  New  York. 

The  Peesident. — That  is  the  construction  of  ' '  cold- 
blooded murder." 

Sir  H.  JAmes. — The  other  was  the  destruction  of 
property.  Your  Lordships  will  see  the  destruction  of 
public  buildings  in  England,  which  we  shall  come  to 
in  a  short  time — there  was  the  destruction  of  property. 

The  Peesident. — Placing  these  two  passages  in 
collocation  with  one  another,  I  drew  the  inference  ijx 
reading  them  that  that  was  what  he  referred  to  as  ob- 
jectionable, and  I  should  say  from  the  language  it 
was  more  likely  ;  a  man  does  not  begin  by  saying 
that  it  was  proposed  to  institute  a  system  of  cold- 
blooded murder.     That  looks  condemnatory. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  think  that  is  Le  Caron's  language. 

The  President. — Then,  if  it  is,  it  would  be  an  in- 
ference drawn  from  the  use  of  the  words  destruction 
of  property,  and  that  would  only  indirectly  lead  to  the 
destruction,  of  life  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary 
dynamite  explosions  which  took  place,  here.  They 
were  not  intended  to  destroy  life,  but  to  destroy  pro- 
perty regardless  of  life. 

Sir  H.  James.— If  your  Lordship  takes  that  view  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  it.  It  was  a  question  whether 
he  was  objecting  to  O'Donovan  Bossa.  He,  Devoy, 
certainly  was  not  a  man  to  object  to  extreme  mea- 
sures. At  this  time,  as  you  will  see,  O'Donovan 
Eossa  was  away  from  the  organization.  He  also 
speaks  of  a  conversation  with  Alexander  Sullivan  : — 

"  The  Attorney-General. — What  did  Sullivan  say  ? 
I  think  you  said  at  the  beginning  of  1881  ? — The 
beginning  of  1881,  yes.  Alexander  Sullivan  told  me 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion  to  inaugurate  a  species  of  active  warfare  upon 
this  side  of  the  water  :  to  attack  the  enemy  secretly 
and  silently  wherever  the  opportunity  might  present 
itself  ;  that  the  organization  upon  this  side  of  the 
water,  from  some  lack  of  courage  or  leaders,  could 
not  be  depended  upon. 

"  Sir  C.  Bussell. — That  is,  on  the  English  side  or 
the  Irish." 

"The  President. — He  plainly  means  on  this  side 
of  the  water  as  regards  the  Atlantic. 

"The  Attorney-General. — You  mean  not  in  Ame« 
rica  ? — I  mean  with  reference  to  the  organization— 
that  operations  would  be  directed  from  the  United 
States  side  ;  that  the  matter  was  in  good  hands,  but  it 
would  take  time  to  complete. 

"  Anything  more  with  Sullivan  ? — ^Not  at  the  mo" 
ment." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to  show  you  what  was  dona 
at  this  Chicago  Convention.     The  circular  is  put  in 
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evidence  by  Le  Caron.  The  Foreien  Eelations  Com- 
mittee is  the  same  as  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs.    The  envoy  was  John  O'Connor  : — 

"  The  National  or  Skirmishing  Fund  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  our  people  for  some 
time  past,  and  much  anxiety  is  unquestionably  felt 
among*  our  members  as  to  its  present  condition,  stand- 
ing, and  prospects.  This  anxiety  has  arisen  chiefly  from 

the  public  attacks  made  by , , ,"  (the three 

names  are  not  put)  "  on  the  trustees,  and  from  damag- 
ing statements  industriously  circulated  by  men  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  on  the  subject.  In 
order  to  set  this  matter  at  rest,  and  to  place  the  fund 
before  our  members  in  its  true  light,  the  F.C.  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  the  trustees, 
and  report  the  exact  condition  of  the  fund.  The  com- 
mittee, owing  to  various  causes,  had  not  finished  its 
work  at  the  time  of  our  late  brother  Z's  death,  and 
we  are  thus  deprived  of  the  results  of  his  exhaustive 
and  impartial  examination.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  P.C.  another  committee  was  appointed,  and  the 
result  of  this  last  investigation  is  given  in  the  report 
which  is  herewith  presented. 

"  On  the  subject  of  retaliatory  measures  against 
our  enemy,  there  is  unquestionably  ranch  dissatisfac- 
tion throughout  the  V.C,  but  very  little  real  know- 
ledge of  the  situation,  and  none  whatever  as  to  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  much  easier 
to  talk  of  this  kind  of  thing  here  in  America  than  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  it  in  Ireland  ;  and  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  light  and  reckless  talk  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  F.C.  and  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Fund  were  practically  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  coercion  in  Ireland  should  be  met  by  re- 
taliation in  Kngland,  and  money  was  voted  by  both 
bodies  to  carry  out  certain  work  deemed  necessary  at 
the  time.  Our  friends  at  home,  however,  set  their 
faces  against  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects,  and 
their  right  to  decide  a  question  where  their  own  lives 
and  liberties  were  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
their  own  organization,  of  which  they  are  the  proper 
judges,  must  be  acknowledged.  They  are  only  in 
favour  of  such  measures  in  the  last  resort, and  emphati- 
cally deny  that  that  stage  in  our  movement  has  been 
reached,  or  is  likely  to  be  soon.  The  people  at  home, 
they  claim,  must  be  armed  first,  and  our  people  in 
England  placgd  beyond  the  chance  of  massacre  by  the 
English  people, before  any  aggressive  movement  can  be 
ventured  on  with  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 
Your  committee  on  foreign  relations  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  thoroughly  investigating  this  matter,  and 
it  is  one  that  must  be  decided  by  evidence,  not  by 
random  statements  or  heated  feelings.  On  this,  as  on 
all  other  essential  things,  the  organization  at  home 
and  here  must  have  a  fixed  and  settled  policy,  and  if 
our  movement  is  to  continue  on  the  path  of  progress 
on  which  it  has  entered,  no  individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals must  be  allowed  to  bring  it  within  the  dan- 
ger of  shipwreck  by  schemes  that  have  not  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  governing  body.  This  convention  is  the 
place  to  discuss  and  settle  our  policy  here  in  America, 
but  we  must  never  forget  that  on  our  brothers  in  Ire- 
land and  England  must  fall  the  onus  of  the  work,  and 
we  cannot  and  must'  not  ignore  their  deliberate  deci- 
sions. 

"  Hoping  your  deliberations  will  result  in  settling 
the  many  vexed  questions  that  await  solution  at  your 
hands,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  live  to  enjoy 


the   blessings  of    the    holy  work  in  which  we    aro 

engaged." 

Now,    my  Lords,    I  must  read  on  in  the   evidence,  if 

you  please  : — 

"  I  just  note  this  in  passing  with  reference  to  the 
farther  evidence  on  page  15,  that  '  the  committee  on 
constitution  be  instructed  to  amend  in  such  manner  as 
will  preserve  the  present  form  of  district  organization 
while  restricting  the  executive  to  a  body  of  not  less 
than  three  nor>  more  than  seven  members.'  Wa.s  the 
executive  altered  at  that  secret  convention  of  tho 
Clan-na-Gael  ? — The  constitution  was  so  altered. 

"  What  was  the  number  reduced  to  of  the  execu- 
tive ?— Six. 

"  Who  was  the  president  ? — Alexander  Sullivan,  of 
Chicago. 

"  Is  that  the  Sullivan  we  have  referred  to  before  ? 
—Yes. 

"  Did  that  put  Sullivan  in  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion or  give  him  more  power  than  any  other  president, 
or  tho  same  ? — Greater  power  than  any  other  president 
had  ever  possessed. 

' '  Do  you  know  who  were  tho  other  five  ? — In  my 
report  of  the  convention  I  have  mentioned  two  names. 

'  •  At  page  25  your  Lordship  will  find  '  The  finance 
committee  presented  a  report  on  the  S.F.  ' — that  is,the 
Skirmishing  Fund.  You  will  find  from  later  evidence 
'  11  offered  the  following.'  Let  me  ask,  I  see  all 
through  this  document  it  is  signed  bv  numbers, and  num- 
bers preceding  letters.  Are  those  the  numbers  that 
represented  the  delegates  ? — Ye^.this  is  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  organization  where  it  was  determined,  as 
we  would  be  shortly  engaged  in  a  different  kind  of 
work,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  greater  secrecy, 
and  diuring  this  convention  no  one,  no  delegate  would 
afterwards — no  one  there — was  known  in  any  way  by 
name,  but  only  by  number;  therefore,  you  will  notice 
that  only  numbers  appear  in  the  official  proceedings. 

"  What  was  this  other  kind  of  work  that  you  were 
to  be  engaged  in  ? 

"  Sir  C.    Russell.— To    be  'shortly  '    engaged    in. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — What  was  this  other  kind 
of  work  you  were  shortly  to  be  engaged  in  p — ^A  dyna- 
mite campaign  decided  upon  by  the  delegates  of  that 
convention. "- 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  positive  statement  that  at  this 
convention  they  determined  upon  a  dynamite  cam- 
paign. There  is  a  report  by  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  : — 

"  The  envoy  from  the  Supreme  Council  having 
reported  to  us  that  our  brothers  have  established  a 
special  department  for  instruction  in  engineering, 
chemicals,  draughting  and  mining,  and  other  branches 
of  the  higher  and  technical  departments  of  warfare 
suitable  to  the  advancement  and  inventions  of  the  age, 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  like  course  in  the  United 
Brotherhood." 

We  find  then  that  these  resolutions  are  carried  :^ 

"  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  both 
branches  of  the  Revolutionary  Directory  inso  far  as  they 
can  give  their  time  and  energies  to  it,  should  devote  them 
to  the  work  of  revolution,  and  that  if  such  bodies  can- 
not give  their  approval  to  public  movements  that  are 
intended  to  promote  the  political  and  social  regenera» 
tion  of  Ireland  when  they  are  supported  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Irish  people,  they  will  at  least 
refrain  from  antagonizing  them,  and  that  members 
of   the   Irish   Republican    Brotherhood     and   United 
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Brotherhood  should  not  arbitrarily  be  prevented  from 
eiercieing  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  such  move- 
ments. 

"  While  not  endorsing  the  manner  in  which  skir» 
mishing  is  at  present  carried  on.we  still  recognize  that 
the  principle  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  of  a 
bloodthirsty  tyrannic  enemy  is  perfectly  defensible, 
and  we  think  that  such  steps  should  be  promptly  taken 
as  would  bring  this  principle  into  active  operation. 
To  this  end  the  wishes  of  the  men  at  home  should  be 
consulted,  and  business  coromenced  as  soon  as  their 
consent  could  be  bad." 

In  connexion  with  this  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
what  Le  Caron  says  with  reference  to  his  interview 
with  the  envoy  John  O'Connor.    He  says  ; — 

' '  The  only  subject  mentioned  was  with  reference  to 
the  matter  in  which  I  was  interested,  which  had  been 
taken  up  privately,  and  decided  not  to  be  introduced 
to  the  open  convention,  and  was  acted  upon  by  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  before  whom  that  gen- 
tleman appeared."  . 

Then  we  have  the  statement  as  to  John  Devoy's 
views  coinciding  with  those  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  and 
then  we  have  a  statement  that  at  this  time  Le  Oaron 
saw  J.  F.  Gallagher  and  Mackay  Lomasney.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  know  that  Lomasney,  who  was  present  at 
this  convention,  was  the  unfortunate  man  who  was 
last  seen  by  Le  Caron  in  1884,  two  days  before  ho 
left  the  country  to  come  to  England.  From  that  time 
he  has  disappeared,  and  Le  Caron  says, '  It  is  believed 
that  he  perished  in  the  London-bridge  dynamite  ex- 
plosion with  his  brother  Michael.'  " 

Then  comestheClan-na-Gael  circular  of  September  1, 
1881,  for  which  I  ask  attention  as  showing  the  dis- 
tinction between  O'Donovan  Kossa's  dynamite  policy 
and  the   dynamite  policy  of  these  men  : — 

"  The  spirit  of  the  convention  which  prompted  this 
change  was  one  in  favour  of  active  measures,  and  your 
uewF.C.  desire  It  to  be  understood  distinctly  that  they 
are  in  earnest,  hearty  accord  with  that  spirit.  The  disposi- 
tion of  any  five  men,  however,  will  not  put  a  nation  on 
a  war  footing.  Unaided,  that  disfosition  will  go  but  a 
short  way  towards  enlarging  our  organisation,  increas- 
ing its  usefulne3s,'preserving  its  discipline,  and  making 
the  home  organization  effective." 

Then,  passing  some  immaterial  paragraphs,  it  con- 
tinues : — 

"The  F.O.  (Executive  Body)does  not  mean  by  this  that 
it  will  not  seek  advice, or  that  it  willnot  gladly, thank- 
fully receive  suggestions.  But  in  the  very  nature  of 
things, with  an  organization  nothaving  14,000  members, 
and  not  having  $100,000  at  its  conunand,  we  can- 
not be  expected  to  adopt  every  suggestion  made  to  us, 
nor  to  put  in  force  every  plan  recommended  to  us. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  but  a  part  of 
the  movement.  Our  sister  organization,  allied  to  us 
by  treaty  and  by  common  hopes  and  purposes,  must  of 
necessity  be  consulted  before  certain  measures  can  be 
put  in  force." 

Then  it  is  said  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  cer- 
tain circumstances  "  by  establishing  a  special  arms 
fund  in  each  camp."  Near  the  end  are  the  following 
passages  ; — 

"  Do  this,  and  your  Executive  Body  pledge  you  that 
they  will  lose  no   time  nor  indulge  in  any  sentimental 


scruples  in  putting  your  means  to  use,  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the 
civilized  world,nor  to  alienate  the  friendship  of  those 
whose  friendship  we  need  for  success  as  well  as  for 
the  upholding  of  our  own  consciences. 

*'  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  by  whose  side  wo  fought  for  liberty,  and 
who  generously  gave  to  save  us  and  ours  from  want, 
when  England  intended  by  a  repetition  of  her  infamous 
'47  policy  to  turn  a  trivial  failure  of  crops  into  an 
artificial  famine  which  would  consign  millions  to 
paupers'  graves." 

My  Lords,  may  I  ask  who  it  was  who  fought  for 
liberty  side  by  side  ?  They  were  the  Irishmen  and 
Americans  who  had  been  fighiing  in  the  Amsricau  war 
of  separation.  There  had  been  no  other  fight  in  which 
Americans  and  Irishmen  had  fought  side  by  side. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  "  We  will  not  butcher 
the  wives  and  children  of  those  by  whose  side  we 
fought  for  liberty  and  who  generously  gave  to  save  us 
(the  Irishmen)  from  distress,"  it  is  speaking  of 
Americans,  and  it  was  referring  to  the  butchery  of 
American  women  and  children,  who,  if  they  sailed  on 
English  vessels  with  an  English  flag, if  that  vessel  was 
destroyed,  would  perish,  and  that  was  O'Donovan 
Rossa's  policy,  as  I  pointed    out   to   your  Lordships. 

"  The  Executive  Body  has  no  delicacy  or  sentiment- 
ality about  how  it  will  strike  the  enemy,  or  when 
and  where.  But  it  would  be  false  to  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  it  if  it  permitted  the  cause  of  a  nation  to 
be  bedraggled  in  the  mire  and  to  become  the  companion 
of  the  mere  f action, freebooting.and  butchering  schemes 
which  disgrace  the  existence  of  peoples  whom  we 
might  name. 

"  We  mean  war  upon  the  enemy.  We  mean  that 
war  to  be  unsparing  and  unceasing.  We  mean  it  to 
be  effective.  But  we  also  mean  to  win  with  liberty 
the  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  To  give  effect  to 
this  meaning,  brothers,  we  again  beseech  your  loyal, 
energetic,  immediate  aid." 

Then  the  postscript  says  : — 

"  A  majority  of  the  entire  Eevolntionary  Directory 
to  whom  the  above  was  submitted,  beg  to  assure 
their  brothers  that  they  heartily  endorse  both  the 
sentiment  and  the  recommendations  of  the  circular, 
and  assure  you  that  they  are  working  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  new  executive  body." 

Here  is  a  statement  regarding  open  warfare  as  dis- 
tinguished from  constitutional  action,  a  warfare  which 
was  to  be  carried  into  this  country,  and  which  differed 
only  in  slight  degree  from  the  warfare  which,  according 
to  the  standards  of  these  people's  views,  would  affect 
the  civilized  world — namely,  striking  uimeoessarily 
against  innocent  people.  My  general  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  report  that  appeared  in 
United  Ireland  : — 

"  New  York,  Sunday. 

"  A  meeting  of  Irish  National  representatives  has 
been  held  in  Chicago.  The  Eev.  George  C.  Betts,  St. 
Louis,  was  in  the  chair. 

"  There  were  present,  under  aliates,  delegates  from 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Cork,  and  several  cities  of  England. 
The  first  day  was  devoted  to  selecting  a  governing 
body,    which   is   to    prescribe   the     future   mode    of 
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action,  and  call  a  convention  of  Irishmen  from  all 
parts  ot  the  world  in  some  locality,  the  name  of  which 
is  not  yet  divulged,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Irish  independence.  The  delegates  agree  in  stating 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  dynamite  idea,  but  are 
willing  to  use  even  that  against  the  actual  army  ot 
occupation  in  Ireland.  The  account  adds  that  the 
delegates  declare  that  none  of  the  £ngUsh  Eoyal 
family  have  been  singled  out  for  destruction. 

"  Chicago,  Friday. — The  newspapers  of  the  city  all 
declare  positively  that  in  the  conclave  of  the  Irish 
National  party  there  is  a  section  responsible  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  infernal  machines  discovered  at 
Liverpool,  and  that  this  section  is  now  engaged  in 
maturing  measures  for  extending  the  distribution  of 
dynamite.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  leading 
members  of  tlie  party  have  held  a  meeting  with  the 
object  of  taking  steps  to  dissociate  the  Irisb  name  and 
nation  from  the  schemes  of  O'Donovan  Rossa,  It  was 
reported  that  a  delegation  of  priests  waited  upon  them 
on  that  occasion,  and  adjured  the  conclave  to  adjourn 
immediately  and  desist  from  plotting,  and  their  repre- 
sentations produced  no  effect. 

"  The  New  York  Times  says  the  Irish  Convention 
at  Chicago  is  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary 
Brotherhood.  Its  primary  o'lject  is  the  revival  of 
Fenianism  in  order  to  free  Ireland  by  physical  force. 
Among  the  methods  advocated  were  desertion  from  the 
British  army  the  enlistment  of  patriots  in  the  navy 
for  the  destruction  of  ironclads  by  dynamite." 
A  higher  liind  of  evidence  on  the  same  point  is 
supplied  by  the  statement — I  maintain  the  bondjidc 
and  correct  statement — made  by  Le  Caron  in  his  report 
to  the  camp  at  Braidwood  : — 

"  Charles  Kickham,  John  G'Leary,  and  all  who  are 
in  ofiice,  for  personal  reasons  or  past  services,  will 
have  to  make  room  for  more  active  men.  In  point  of 
numbers  it  was  the  best  attended  convention  ever  held 
of  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)." 
Then  comes  this  question  : — 

"  Now  you  have  been  asked  in  connexion  with  that 
what  was  the  discussion  about  dynamite  at  the  con- 
vention, which  you  officially  reported  in  those  general 
terms  as  a  '  dynamite  movement  we  all  firmly  believe 
in.'  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  general  detail.  I  want 
to  know  the  kind  of  discussion  that  took  place  at  this 
secret  convention  about  dynamite,  as  to  which  you 
have  been  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid  ?— Both  in  dis- 
cussion and  in  private  conversation  ? 

"Keep  to  the  discussion,  please  ?— That  a  secret 
warfare— I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  particu- 
larized as  dynamite,  dynamite  was  mentioned,  but  a 
secret  warfare  of  the  character  I  have  mentioned  was, 
in  open  discussion,  almost  unanimously  defended  at 
that  convention. 

"  Now  it  has  been  suggested,  I  think  by  both  my 
learned  friends  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Mr.  Reid,  that 
the  only  dynamite  party  was  the  O'Donovan  Rossa 
party,  is  that  so  ?— Outside  of  the  V.C. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  that  ;  but  was  there  a  dynamite 
party  in  the  V.C,  quite  independently  of  O'Donovan 
Rossa  ?— O'Donovan  Rossa,  at  this  time, had  an  organi- 
zation of  his  own,  and  was  not  in  the  V.C. 

"Then  the  dynamite  party  to  which  you  were  refer- 
ring in  the  V.C.  was  not  the  O'Donovan  Rossa  party  ? 
— It  was  not." 

One  quotation  more.  It  refers  to  an  interview  with 
Patrick  Bgan  in  Paris  very  shortly  after  the  Clan-na- 
Gael    Convention    in    Chicago.      It   is    contained    in 


the  Irish  World  and  also  in  United  Ireland.  It  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  admit.  It  is  dated 
Paris,  October  26  :— 

"  Correspondent. — You  recently  hinted  to  me  that 
ere  long  an  important  Irish  movement  would  be  heard 
of  in  America.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the 
movement  ? 

"  Mr.  Egan. — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  there 
will  be  such  a  movement. 

"  Correspondent. — Do  the  American  Leaguers  con- 
template union  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  ? 

"  Mr.  Egan  (hesitating). — All  Irish  parties  will 
ba  united  now. 

"  Correspondent— By  your  going  over  to  other 
parties,  or  their  going  over  to  you  ? 

"  Mr.  Egan  had  no  opinion  ready  on  this  point. 
After  a  pause,  however,  he  continued  ; — '  By  declaring 
the  League  illegal  the  English  Government  has  cut 
the  constitutional  ground  for  agitation  from  under  our 
feet.' 

"  Correspondent. — What  can  you  do  but  appeal  to 
arms,  and  how  can  that  help  you,  as  you  have  no 
arms  ? 

"  Mr.  Egan. — No  appeal  to  arms  is  intended." 

What  does  this  mean  ?  The  constitutional  movement 
being  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  Mr.  Egan  and  his 
colleagues  and  an  appeal  to  arms  not  being  intended, 
there  was  in  America  at  this  time  a  third  course 
being  taken  and  contemplated — namely,  the  dynamite 
campaign,  of  which  we  shall  find  the  effect  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the-  Commission 
adjourned. 


TEUBSDAY,  NOVEMBER  14. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  124th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate   Court   of   the   Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
SlE  Hknby  JA.ME3  resumed  his  reply.  He  said  : — 
In  connexion  with  the  Chicago  Convention,  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  I  would  refer  to  the  resolution 
which  was  arrived  at  by  the  convention — I  presume 
in  its  general  capacity— which  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 
that,  while  we  do  not  dictate  to  the  F.O.  (Executive 
Body),  whatever  actionthey  may  inaugurate,  however 
decisive,  it  will  meet  the  full  approval  of  the  dele- 
gates present   and  the  V.C.  at    large." 

That  report,  I  believe,  was  written  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 
This  was  the  resolution  arrived  at  by  the  convention 
generally,  different  from  that  arrived  at  by  the  mili- 
tary committee  follows  the  one  I  have  just  read. 
There  is  also  oral  testimony  as  to  the  presence 
ot  0' Meagher  Condon  and  Mackay  Lomasney;  and 
General  Millen,  whom  your  Lordships  will  recollect 
as  having  been  over  here  in  December,  1878,  and  the 
spring  of  1879,  is  also  present.     Le  Caron  said  : — 

"  O'Meagher  Condon  commenced  by  making  an 
attack  upon  the  Revolutionary  Directory  for  their 
inactivity  during  the  past  two   years.     He  mentioned 
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8omo  plans  which  himself  and  others  had  placed 
before  the  Revolutionary  Directory,  which  were 
feasible,  and  could  have  been  made  a  great  success." 
' '  What  sort  of  plans  ? — Fitting  out  of  armed  cruisers  ; 
the  rescue  of  Michael  Davitt  ;  I  believe  he  was  in 
gaol  in  this  country  at  the  time  ;  the  fitting  out  of 
aji  expedition  to  South  America  in  some  little  place 
that  the  English  have  occupied  without  claiming  any 
right  for  a  number  of  years  ;  I  forget  the  name.  It 
is  a  very  email  piece  of  territory  in  South  America. 
The  members  of  the  revolutionary  directory  defended 
their  action  and  the  discussion  ensued  pro  and  con, 
and  the  voice  and  sentiment  of  the  Convention  was 
eventually  expressed  in  the  resolution  passed  asyouhave 
just  read." 

Will  your  Lordships  also  note  that  at  this  Con- 
vention of  the  Clan-na-Gael  the  report  of  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund — of  the  character  of  which  We  are  now 
fully  aware — is  received  and  considered  ?  Amongst 
those  accounts  is  one  for  a  newsubmarine  vessel, and  the 
defalcation  of  O'Donovan  Rossa  is  referred  to.  One 
has  of  course  to  observe  and  note  the  fact  of  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund  report  being  submitted  to  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  and  considered  by  them.  It  seems  to  show  that 
the  Clan-na-Gael  was  exercising  supervision  over  this 
fund,  and  that  the  Skirmishitig  Fund  regarded  the 
Clan-na-Gael  as  a  sort  of  parent  society. 

XII.— IRELAND  m  1881— AUTUMN. 
The  PABNBLLiTii  Pbbss— The  "  Ikishilan." 

I  hare  now  concluded  all  those  things  which  I  have 
to  say  to  you  in  connexion  with  the  autumn  of  1881  in 
America.  Marking  the  date  at  which  I  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  American  affairs  as  September,  1881,  I 
will  with  your  permission  now  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  had  been  passing  in  Ireland  during 
the  year  1881,  especially  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  that  year.  One  of  the  principal  matters  to 
which  I  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  is  the  new 
weapon  brought  into  existence  by  the  Land  League 
leaders  in  Ireland  in  the  month  of  August,  1881.  By 
that  term  "  new  weapon  "  I  mean  the  Press — the 
acquisition  of  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  Land  League  movement.  There  are  three 
such  newspapers,  to  the  contents  of  which  I 
direct  your  attention.  I  will  take  them  in 
order  ;  there  is  first  the  Irishman,  then  United 
Ireland,  and  lastly  the  dissemination  of  the 
Irish  World  with  its  contents  throughout  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  matter  about  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  Irishman  was  a  newspaper 
which  had  existed  for  some  years  ;  and  that  it  had 
been  regarded  as  expressing  Nationalist  views  and 
Fenian  views,  which  had  been  in  some  respects  hostile 
to  Mr.Pamell's  views.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  news- 
paper which  was  read  amongst  a  certain  class  of  those 
who  had  been  active  in  the  National  movement. 
The  funds  of  the  Land  League  derived  from  America 
having  at  tljat  time  become  sufficient  to  justify 
a  considerable  expenditure,  one  of  the  methods  of 
that  expenditure  was  the  acquisition  of  news- 
papers.    In  July,   1881,    this    Irishman    newspaper 


was  purchased  from  Mr.  Pigott.  You  will  gather 
from  what  appears  in  the  evidence  that  the  Irishman 
was  purchased  from  him  ;  it  was  purchased  with  Land 
League  money,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Farnell,  to 
whose  evidence  I  am  referring,  it  was  brought  out  by 
a  company  established  by  the  Land  League.  Mr. 
Parnell  says  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  The  paper  of  Richard  Pigott,  the  Irishman,  was 
bought  by  the  company  ? — It  was  part  of  the  purchase, 
yes. 

"  It  was  continued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  ?— Yes . " 

Then  a  little  lower  down  : — 

"  You  purchased  it  you  know,  in  July,  1881  ? — 
We  purchased  it  in  order  to  terminate  Mr.  Richard 
Pigott's  journalistic  existence  in  Ireland. 

' '  And  continued  the  paper  ? — The  paper  was  con- 
tinued, I  think,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  about  a 
year." 

Of  course  in  that  respect  Mr.  Parnell's  memory 
was  defective.  The  paper  ceased  to  be  published 
in  February,  1885,  and  so  from  August,  1881,  until 
February,  1885,  this  Irishman  was  published  under  ' 
the  new  conditions.  The  first  issue  of  that  paper 
under  the  new  management  was  on  the  13th  of 
August,  but  on  the  6th  of  August  my  impression 
is  that  a  number  of  the  Irishman  appeared  with 
the  name  upon  the  outside  sheet  of  Mr.  William 
O'Brien.  I  think  that  Mr.  O'Brien  in  his  evi- 
dence says  that  he  was  not  aware  of  that  fact,  but 
that  issue  did  appear  on  the  6th  of  August,  with  the 
stjiteraent  that  it  was  published  for  Mr.  W.  O'Brien. 
In  that  paper  an  editorial  notice  appears.  Will  your 
Lordships  note  that  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  evidence  says, 
"  The  Irishman  was  a  disreputable  paper  up  to  the 
time  that  we  bought  it?"  That  is  Mr.  Parnell's 
view.  Then  in  this  paper  of  the  6th  of  August  there 
appears  an  editorial  notice  ; — 

"  The  Irishman  has  changed  hands,  but  not  minds. 
The  history  of  its  past  is  the  programme  of  its  future. 
Thrice  in  its  career  a  transfer  of  management  has  taken 
place,  but  not  once  has  it  swerved  from  the  great 
principles  for  the  advocacy  of  which  it  was  first  esta- 
blished. As  there  has  not  been  so  there  shall  not  be 
any  change  in  its  spirit." 

Well  now,  my  Lords,  that  statement  that  there  has 
been  and  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
paper  appears  in  that  issue  ;  and  earlier,  on  the  23d 
of  July,  a  statement  appears  in  the  Nation  as  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Standard. 

In  a  note  appended  the  Nation  says  : — 

"  The  first  part  of  this  announcement  we  believe  to 
be  correct  ;  the  second  part  is  not  accurate.  The 
Nation  and  the  Weekly  News  are  to-day  what  they 
have  been  ever  since  their  foundation,  independent 
national  journals." 

"  The  Irishman  newspaper  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  thus 
placing  the  whole  of  the  so-called  National  journals 
of  Ireland  under  the  control  of  the  Laud  League." 
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The  circninBtances  of  the  publication  are  also  referred 
to  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  and  his 
attention  is  called  to  the  publication  of  the  6th  of 
August,  and  it  seems  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  issue 
of  the  6th  of  August  was  the  death  number,  and  that 
of  the  13th  the  first  number  of  the  new  management, 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  very  well  trace  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  O'Brien  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr. 
Pamell  on  the  other,  as  to  why  this  Irishman  con- 
tinued to  be  edited  as  it  was.  You  will  find  evidence 
that  it  was  continued  in  order  that  the  Fenians  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  organ  to  which  they  were' 
accustomed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  Mr.  James  O'Connor  should  get 
employment.  Mr.  O'Brien  says  also  that  he  took  care 
that  O'Connor  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  of 
the  newspapers  ;  at  the  same  time  O'Connor  seems  to 
be  left  in  charge  of  this  paper.  Without  going  into 
details  of  the  nature  of  the  editorial  management,  the 
paper  having  been  purchased  with  the  money  of  the 
Land  League,  and  being  placed  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  O'Brien,  whether  he  was  in  Kilmainham 
or  not,  those  ■  who  were  responsible  for  the  issue  of 
that  paper  had  the  duty  cast  upon  them  of  seeing  that 
it  was  properly  edited.  They  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  contents  of  the  paper  and  of  knowing  what 
it  contained  ;  but,  whilst  I  have  a  considerable  mass 
of  information  gathered  from  this  evidence,  I  must 
confess  that  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  matters  of  detail  in 
regard  to  it.  Mr.  O'Brien  says  the  reason  they  kept 
the  Irishman  going  was  because  they  would  not 
deprive  the  extreme  Nationalists  of  their  organ,  as 
they  thought  they  could  beat  it.  He  says  it  was  best 
to  let  the  Irishman  go  along  so  that  they  (the  extreme 
Nationalists)  could  not  say  we  had  started  a  paper 
against  them.  Mr.  O'Brien  also  says  that  Mr.  James 
O'Connor  was  employed  as  sub-editor  in  a  limited 
sense,  that  he  himself  supervised  the  leading  articles, 
and  that  he  took  care  that  Mr.  James  O'Connor  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  United  Ireland,  but  that  he 
allowed  him  to  write  the  "  Incidents  of  the  Cam- 
paign." 

Now, my  Lords,  in  dealing  with  these  articles  in  the 
Irishman  I  must  cast  the  responsibility  for  them  and 
for  their  appearance  on  those  who  had  purchased  this 
newspaper. The  statement  that  went  forth  to  the  public 
was  that  the  Irishman  was  ' '  printed  and  published  at 
33,  Lower  Abbey-street,  Dublin,  by  William  O'Brien, 
to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed." 
That  appeared  on  Saturday,  August  6,  1881.  Mr. 
O'Brien  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  that 
paper,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  waiting  the  leading 
article  in  it,  and  that  he  had  appointed  a  person, 
James  O'Connor,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  paper  before,  to  act  as  sub-editor  in  his 
absence,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  that 
he  must  be  in  every  sense  regarded'  as  answerable 
for  what  appeared  in  that  newspaper,  and  that  what 
•was  done  Was  done  more  or  less  with  the  sanction  also 


of  Mr.  Pamell  ;  and  therefore  I  submit  that  answer 
must  be  made  by  those  who  issued  the  paper,  received 
the  products  of  its  circulation,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  promote  their  own  views  by  what  was  pub- 
lished in  that  paper.  The  circulation  was  given  to 
you,  my  Lords,  as  being  very  small  indeed,  only  1,204, 
I  think.  But  when  that  paper  was  first  circulated,  at 
the  time  we  are  now  dealing  with,  in  1881,  you  will 
find  that  the  circulation  was  4,000  weekly. 

Its  "Abominable   Articles;"  Dk.     Walsh— Bx- 

TEAOTS. 

In  dealing  with  this  newspaper,  my  Lords,  I  have 
to  call  your  Sttention  to  articles  contained  in  it  of  a 
"  most  abominable  "  character.  My  Lords,  that  is 
strong  language  to  use,  and,  as  I  do  not  desire  ever  to 
use  strong  language,  I  hope  that  any  one  who  is  re- 
porting my  words  will  put  that  expression  in  inverted 
commas.  That  expression  is  not  my  own.  It  comes 
from  a  very'high  authority.  Archbishop  Walsh,  When 
that  reverend  prelate  was  called,  after  he  had  given 
evidence  asto  the  great  moderation  of  the  Land  League 
policy, treating  it  as  a  league  for  the  defence  of  tenants, 
certain  action  of  the  Land  League  was  called  to  his  at- 
tention, andamongst  other  matters  as  to  which  he  was 
examined,  was  the  publication  of  the  Irishman  news- 
paper and  its  contents.  On  that  point  he  volunteered 
a  statement.  He  said  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him  that  he  had  been  in  Court  whilst  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  that  paper  were  put  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  had  heard  them  read.    He  was  asked  : — 

"  Did  you    hear  them  ? — I  did. 

"  Did  you  approve   of  them  ? — Oh,  no,    they   were 
most  abominable." 
In  answer  to  a  further  question  he  says  : — 

"  I  totally  disapprove  of  all  jou  read  from  that 
paper." 

That  is  what  this  reverend  prelate,  who  was  called 
on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  said  of  these  articles. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  for  a  period  of 
between  three  and  four  years  those  who  were  as 
capable  of  judging  as  to  what  ought  to  appear 
in  a  newspaper  as  Archbishop  Walsh  was,  were 
answerable  and  responsible  for  the  constant  circulation 
in  this  paper  of  these  "  most  abominable"  articles — 
abominable  from  the  point  of  view  that  they  were 
encouraging  men  to  commit  crime.  I  care  not  whether 
the  circulation  was  4,000  or  1,000.  I  care  not  to 
trace  how  far  the  contents  of  the  paper  circalated 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  O'Brien  were  copied  and  cir- 
culated in  the  provincial  papers.  Those  who  sent  forth 
these  "abominable  articles"  intended  that  they  should 
be  read  and  acted  upon  by  men  who  would  be  the  first 
to  follow  the  teaching  conveyed  in  them,  if  they 
were  suggestive  of  physical  force  in  any  shape.  This 
had  been  the  organ  of  the  extreme,  or  what  was 
termed  the  lower  class  of  Fenians.  Amongst  that 
class  of  men  these  "  abominable"  articles  were  con- 
stantly and  intentionally  circulated,  and  I  submit  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  have  the  effect  they 
did.  I  am  afraid,  produce. 
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We  have  a  collection  of  articles,  my  Lords,  given  in 
the  course  of  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence.  As  they  are 
already  on  your  notes,  I  will  draw  your  attention 
comparatively  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  extracts  from 
this  newspaper.  The  first  extract  to  which  I  will  call 
your  attention  is  a  letter  published  in  the  Irishman 
on  October  15,  1881  :— 

"  Sir,— Let  the  Land  Act  try  itself.  .  .  .  The 
Irish  tenants  must  remember  that  the  landlord  class 
will  neither  forgive  nor  forget.  It  is  a  matter  of  war 
to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  or  pretence  of  safetyfor  the  tenant  save 
in   the    utter   annihilation  of  landlordism   in  Ireland. 

.  .  .  A  general  strike  against  rent^  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  individual  backsliding,  if  effective  this 
autumn,  would  bring  landlordism  to  the  ground  and 
put  the  country  within  measui*able  distance  of  an 
acceptable  Land  Bill. 

"  That,  Sir,  in  brief,  is  my  view  of  a  fair  trial  for 
the  Land  Act.    Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Hamilton  Williams." 

Then  we  have  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
O'Connor,  published  on  December  17,  1881,  to  which 
I  shall  have  to  refer  again,  as  it  was  made  in 
America  :  — 

"  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  10,000 
who  are  ejected  from  the  farms, and  he  is  not  going  to 
get  any  rent.  What  becomes  of  those  10,000  farmers 
meantime  ?  We  will  put  the  tenants  near  (sic)  these 
farms  as  we  possibly  can.  They  like  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  their  old  homes,  and  if  I  was  an  agent  of 
an  insurance  society,  1  would  not  like  to  have  my  old 
organization  and  co-operation  dependent  on  the  10,000 
farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms  that  the  other 
10,000  have  been  evicted  from." 

As  to  that  speech  it  is  proper  I  should  remind  you 
that  Mr.  O'Connor  said  that  when  he  spoke  that 
passage  it  was  accompanied  by  language  that  would 
explain  the  meaning.  I  shall,  however,  have  a  word 
to  say  on  that  when  I  come  to  the  convention  at 
which  the  speech  was  delivered.  As  far  as  the  Irish- 
man is  concerned,  that  passage  was  published  without 
any  explanation,  and  it  went  forth  to  the  readers  of 
that  paper  that  Mr.  O'Connor  had  used  that  expression 
with  regard  to  the  chances  of  life  of  men  who  took 
farms  from  which  others  had  been  evicted.  Then,  on 
April  8,  1882f  there  is  a  strong  paragraph  under  the 
heading  ' '  The  Sicilian  Vespers  "  : — 

"/desi,  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  aliens  on  the 
soil  of  Italy  by  Italians  is  applauded  by  London  publi- 
cists.   Now,  if    this    precedent   were  to  be but  we 

pause  in  charity  to  the  thoughtlessly  enthusiastic." 
Mr.  Farnell,  asked  whether  that    appeared  to  him   to 
appeal    to    constitutional    action,  answered    "  Appa- 
rently not. ' ' 

I  come  now,  my  Lords,  to  a  period  in  these  articles 
which  anticipates  a  very  grave  matter  which  is  part 
of  the  subject  of  this  inquiry — I  mean  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders.  As  I  am  reading  the  extracts  I  may  as  well 
read  those  which  refer  to  that  matter.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  find  the  following  article  as  having 
appeared  in  the  Irishman  on  December  23,  1882  : — 

"  Obviously,  the  Government,  or  some  one  having 


authority  in  the  Castle,  is  making  use  of  the  jackal 
journals  to  further  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  in- 
quisition. The  comments  which  appear  in  those 
reptile  papers  have  the  official  stamp  on  the  face  of 
them.  They  are  written  purposely  to  frighten  people 
into  making  disclosures  by  giving  hints  that  the 
Government  have  got  a  clue,  that  they  are  at  last  on 
the  track  of  the  Park  murderers,  that  one  of  the  band 
has  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  plot.  .  .  . 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Government  have  not  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  Park  murder." 

There  is  again  an  article  on  May  12,  1883,  which  is 
scarcely  intelligible  until  the  events  to  which 
it  refers  are  placed  before  you  ;  but  I  "will 
read  it  to  you.  It  refers  to  what  was  going  on  in 
America  : — 

"  Every  movement  organized  against  the  benevo- 
lent laws  of  this  country  is  supported  with  Irish- 
American  money,  and  encouraging  speeches  are  sent 
Sj ing  hither  upon  the  wings  of  the  Press.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  thus  been  freely  subscribed,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and 
rebellion.  Look  at  the  convention  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. What  manifold  mischief  the  '  Parliament  of 
the  Irish  Race  in  Exile  '  will  work  here  at  home. 
Our  countrymen  in  America  are  accumulating  vast 
wealth  and  consolidating  immense  force,  and  for  what 
object  ?  We  can  hardly  venture  to  name  it.  The 
outcome  of  the  convention  no  man  can  accurately 
forecast.  It  threatens  to  encompass  end  {sic)  of 
thrilling  interest  to  England.  Frcm  the  union  and 
resolve,  and  determination  of  the  Gael  in  the  Ameri- 
can continent  there  is  no  prophesying  what  may  issue. 
In  the  hearts  of  those  15  or  20  millions  of  men  of 
Irish  blood  rankles  a  wound  which  refuses  to  be 
healed.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  they  say,  with 
dogged  obstinacy,  but  topsy-turvy  here  and  then  the 
retreat  of  the  English  garrison  with  bag  and  baggage 
— if  mayhap  the  latter  can  be  saved  in  the  pell-mell 
confusion  of  a  horrible  upheaval  and  universal  crash." 

Then,  my  Lords,  after  the  trial  and  execution  of  the 
Phcenix  Park  murderers  you  will  find  an  article  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  them  : — 

"  The  lesson  of  the  young  life  thus  early  quenched 
in  darkness  should  not  be  lost  upon  our  rulers.  Brady 
was  not  the  type  of  man  who  becomes  a  murderer 
from  sheer  callousness  or  base  motives.  The  history 
of  English  government  in  Ireland  from  long  before 
Mullaghmast  down  to  our  own  times  had  taught  him 
that  any  means  were  justifiable  In  dealing  with  a 
political  enemy.  He  was  convinced  that  what  he  did 
would  benefit  his  country,  and  he  risked  his  life  and 
has  died  that  his  fellow-men  might  be  happier  when 
his  body  had  rotted  in  the  quicklime  of  a  prison  grave. 
Terrible  as  was  the  crime,  in  itself  and  its  con- 
sequences it  was  the  act  of  the  brave,  self-sacrificing, 
misguided  man.  May  his  soul  have  found  a  more 
favourable  judgment  before  the  throne  of  mercy  than 
was  granted  him  here  below." 

Is  it  possible,  my  Lords,  to  conceive  in  the  language 
of  Archbishop  Walsh  a  more  "abominable"  article 
than  that — four  or  five  men  in  their  strength  strike 
down  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  that  is  called  a 
brave  act  I  And  this  was  sent  forth  with  the  impres- 
sion of  Mr.  O'Brien's  name  upon  the  paper.  We  have 
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yet  another  article  still  holding  this  murderer  Brady  up 
to  praise,  on  May  19,  1883  : — 

' '  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  Joe  Brady  met 
his  death  with  more  than  ordinary  firmness  and  courage. 
His  physique  was  powerful  at  the  age  of  22  years,  and 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fortitude  equal  to  the 
extraordinary  audacity  of  the  deed  in  the  Park.  Fear 
had  no  place  in  his  heart.  It  was  not  the  indifference 
of  the  Nihilist  or  the  pluck  of  the  atheist  who  be- 
lieves that  death  is  annihilation.  In  his  growing 
years  and  in  his  youthful  manhood  he  evinced  a  strong 
religious  disposition, and  was  regular  and  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  the  Franciscan  ohapel  in  Church-street. 
Carey,  it  may  be  urged,  was  also  a  devoted  Catholic, 
outwardly  at  least.  But  it  might  also  be  said  that 
very  indifferent  Christians  or  even  Agnostics,  tree- 
thinkers,  and  persons  of  no  religion  would  not  enter 
into  a  murder  conspiracy  or  commit  a  crime  of  such 
magnitude  as  that  of  assassination.  In  these  matters 
the  human  heart  remains  inscrutable.  It  is  quite 
clear,  at  all  events,  that  very  different  motives 
actuated  Carey  and  Brady.  One  was  evidently  a 
hypocrite  and  a  cunning  coward.  The  other  was  evi- 
dently a  sincere,  lion-hearted  enthusiast." 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  for  one  moment  a  man  in 
a  state  of  doubt  and  suspense  as  to  whether  his  ways 
should  be  good  or  evil,  whether  he  should  commit 
crime  or  not,  reading  such  articles  as  these,  which 
hold  up  criminals  to  praise.  What  influence  would 
be  brought  to  bear,  what  influence  was  it  intended 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  such  a  man,  as  to  what 
his  course  of  life  should  be,  by  an  article  which  spoke 
of  a  murderer  as  a  sincere,  lion-hesited  enthusiast  ? 
As  we  proceed,  my  Lords,  we  find  on  August  25,  1883, 
a  reference  in  the  Irishman  to  Mr.  Field,  one  of  the 
jurors  who  had  given  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  these 
Phcenix  Park  murderers.  As  your  Lordships  know  an 
attempt  was  made  on  Mr.  Field's  life  :— 

"  Once  more  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Field 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  our  surprise  that  no  one 
will  purchase  his  establishment  in  Westmoreland- 
street.  On  Saturday  the  lease  of  the  premises,  which 
are  situated  in  the  choicest  and  dearest  portion  of 
Dublin,  was  put  up  for  auction  with  the  same  result — 
no  bidders  ;  no  one  would  offer  a  shilling  for  these 
valuable  concerns." 
Again,  on  September  22,  we  have  this  :— 

"  Money  will  not  be  wanting  for  O'Donnell's  de- 
fence. The  Irish  World  collection  alone  amounts  to 
$5  000.  If  the  defence  needed  $100,000  it  would  be 
subscribed  in  a  week  if  necessary.  In  all  parts  of 
the  world  the  Irish  would  contribute  their  last 
shilling  to  save  the  life  of  the  man  who  committed 
the  most  popular  murder  since  Talbot  was  shot  in 
Dublin." 

I  hope,  my  Lords,  it  will  not  be  said  that  I  am 
using  the  strained  judgment  of  an  advocate  in  my 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  such  a  paragraph  npon  the  people. 
As  to  that  Mr.Pamellis  asked,  "Have  you  any  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  speaking  of  that  as  a  popular  murder 
would  be  to  induce  the  violent  men  to  shoot  informers? 
—I  should  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion." That  is  Mr.  Parnell's  own  judgment,  and 
surely  he   and   those  who    associated  with  him  cannot 


complain  that  others  should  say,  as  he  does,  that  the 
article  so  published  in  this  paper,  his  own  paper, 
with  Mr.  O'Brien's  name  appearing  on  it  as  editor, 
has  the  tendency  to  induce  men  to  shoot  in- 
formers. Passing  to  another  subject,  a  compara- 
tively minor  subject,  I  admit,  the  Irishman  speaks 
thus  of  Mr.  Parnell  : — 

"  It  will  not  be  overlooked  by  Irish  readers  that 
Mr.  Parnell  as  a  Nationalist  is  a  notable  advance  on 
O'Connell  and  Butt.  In  his  public  speeches  we  find 
none  of  the  nauseous  loyalty  of  the  '  Liberator,'  nor 
any  of  the  constitational  twaddle  of  the  Home  Rule 
leader." 

The  only  materiality  of  that  is  that  it  was  suggested 
by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  that  Mr. 
Parnell's  movement  was  only  a  constitutional  move- 
ment. When,  as  wo  say,  the  desire  was  to  maintain  the 
alliance  between  the  two  sets  of  Nationalists,  this 
organ  states  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  none  of  the 
nauseous  loyalty  of  the  "  Liberator,"  and  none  of  the 
constitutional  twaddle  of  the  Home  Rule  leader. 

I  have  only  a  few  other  passages  to  quote,  my 
Lords.     On  January  26,  1884,  we  find  : — 

"  A  deep  fear  of  Irish- American  dynamiters  has 
taken  hold  of  the  English  mind.  .  .  .  All  the 
apprehension  has  been  caused  by  information  received 
from  America  that  the  Irish  World  fund  is  running  high, 
and  that  some  of  it  has  already  been  expended  in 
London.  The  Home  Ofiice  is  in  a  flutter.  In  the 
coming  Session  of  Parliament  the  members  of  the 
Government  and  others,  too,  are  likely  to  feel  very 
uncomfortable  in  their  seats." 

Again,  on  March  15,  1884  : — 

"  Between  England  and  Ireland  is  one  unbroken 
round  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  The  telegrams  tell 
us  that  there  is  in  Paris  a  brother  of  Joe  Brady,  and  a 
son  of  0' Donovan  Rossa.  Both  are  engaged  in  the 
dynamite  business  ;  one  to  get  satisfaction  for  the 
death  of  his  brother,  the  other  to  pay  off  England  for 
her  cruel  treatment  of  his  father  while  in  prison.  In 
this  announcement  from  Paris  there  is  a  whole  history. 
The  English  will  not,  it  seems,  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
that  last  execution." 

As  I  will  show  your  Lordships,  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion made  that  any  one  of  these  men  did  not  have  a 
fair  trial.  It  has  been  admitted  by  Mr.  O'Brien  that 
the  men  were  justly  condemned.  On  the  22d  of 
March,  1884,  these  words  appeared  in  the  Irishman:— 
' '  We  know  what  instruments  England  has  employed 
in  repressing  us.  We  know  how  she  never  scrupled  to 
murder  and'  assassinate  that  she  might  rob,  despoil, 
and  conquer,  .  .  .  Against  such  a  foe  any  weapons 
are  lawful." 

That  is  not  a  mere  abstract  statement.  It  is  a  state* 
ment  made  after  the  Phtenix  Park  murders  had  been 
committed,  and  it  was  written  at  the  time  when  dyna- 
mite explosions  were  taking  place  in  this  country  ; 
and  with  knowledge  that  such  weapons  had  been  em- 
ployed, there  is  authority  given  that  "  any  weapons 
are  lawful  against  such  a  foe."  My  Lords,  these  are 
all  the  passages  that  I  desire  to  quote  from  the 
columns  of  the  Irishman,    lam  relieved  from  havinft 
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toargaeas  to  what  condemnation  they  deserve  because 
they  speak  for  themselves,  and  if  they  did  not  do  so 
Archbishop  Walsh  and  Mr.  Parnell  have  spoken  for 
them. 

The  Paenblute  Pkess—"  United  Ieeland." 

Now  I  pass  to  the  second  newspaper  with  which 
we  have  '  to  deal — I  mean  United  Ireland.  United 
Ireland  was  erected,  I  cannot  say  entirely,  but 
to  some  extent,  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  paper  called 
the  Flag  of  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
evidence  we  learn  that  the  Flag  of  Ireland  of  the 
date  of  the  6th  of  August,  1881,  contained  the  follow- 
ing :—"  Printed  at  the  o£5ces,  33,  Lower  Abbey- 
street,  by  William  O'Brien,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed."  And  it  also  contained 
this  statement  : — "  The  Flag  of  Ireland  will  next  ap- 
pear under  the  title  of  United  Ireland."  It  is  true, 
my  Lords, that  Mr.  O'Brien  said  that  that  was  news  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  that  that  statement 
had  been  made.  Your  Lordships  will  note  that  the 
reason  why  Mr.  O'Brien  said  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  Flag  of  Ireland  had  con- 
tained those  statements  was,  because  he  believed  both 
the  Irishman  and  the  Flag  of  Ireland  were  under  hor- 
rible influences.  Then  in  the  same  paper  appears  this 
observation,  "  Everything  about  it  shall  be  changed 
except  its  principles."  The  principles  of  the  Flag  of 
Ireland  were  stated  by  Delaney,  who  said  that  he 
acquiesced  in  them.  It  is,  however,  of  more  import- 
ance to  have  obtained  the  view  of  Mr.  Davitt  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  in  the  cross-examination  of  Delaney 
that  Mr.  Davitt  asked  him  these  questions  : — 

"  Did  you  read  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting 
afterwards  in  the  Flag  of  Ireland  ? — No. 

' '  Were  not  you  a  reader  of  the  Flag  of  Ireland  at 
the  time  ?— No. 

"  Do  you  swear  that  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  I  read 
the  paper  half-a-dozen  times  in  my  life. 

"  You  have  read  it  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  know  it  was  the  reputed  organ  of  the 
Fenian  organization  ? — I  never  read  it  more  than  six 
times  in  my  life. 

"  Did  you  know  it  was  the  reputed  organ  of  the 
Fenian  orgaijization  ? — One  of  them. 

•'  Did  you  know  that  O'Donovan  Kossa,  of  the 
Fenian  Council  of  America,  was  its  correspondent  ? — 
One  of  tjiem. 

' '  Did  you  know  your  brother  wrote  letters  to  it  and 
Daniel  Curley  and  others  ?— My  brother  never  wrote 
letters  to  it." 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  we  gather  from  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Davitt  putting  these  questions  that  it  was  his 
view  that  this  paper  had  been  a  Fenian  organ,  and 
then  we  have  it  announced  that  everything  about  it  shall 
be  changed  except  its  principles.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  this  paper  was  as  United  Ireland  oon^- 
menced  under  the  auspicps  of  ' '  The  Irish  Na.tional 
Newspaper  and  Publishing  Company, ' '  and  it  is  stated 
that  "The  objects  for  which  the  company  is  established 
are  the  purchase  of  the  Shamrock,  XTcieFlag  of  Ireland, 
and  Irishman  newspapers  and  all  rights  connected 
theicewitjb."    The  Bignatories  to  the  certificate  of  re- 


gistration of  United  Ireland  are  : — Patrick  Egan,  237 
shares  ;  Charles  S.  Parnell,  237  shares  ;  Joseph  B. 
Kenny,  10  shares  ;  J.  G.  Biggar,  10  shares  ;  William 
O'Brien,  two  shares  ;  Justin  M'Carthy,  two  shares  ; 
Eichard  Lalor,  two  shares  ;  making  500  shares.  It 
was  admitted  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  money  subscribed 
for  the  support  of  t^lis  newspaper  was  money  of  the 
Land  League.  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  giving  his  account  of 
the  establishment  of  United  Irelund,  stated  that  the 
Irishman  was  a  2d.  paper  and  that  it  was  determined 
to  start  a  lower-priced  paper,  and  that  then  United 
Ireland  was  started  and  was  published  by  him  at  a 
penny. 

"The     Campaigk"— The     Paek      Murbeks— Ex- 

TBACTS. 

We  shall  find  that  the  most  objectionable  paragraphs 
appeared  in  that  paper  under  certain  headings.  Thus 
the  first  heading  is  "  The  Campaign,"  and  that  head- 
ing appears  previously  to''  the  15th  of  October,  1881, 
whichwas  the  very  day  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  arrested. 

Me.  JtrsTlCE  A.  L.  Smith.— I  thought  that  "  The 
Campaign  "  began  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Sib  H.  Jambs.— I  said  before  the  15th  of  October, 
my  Lord,  and  that  would,  of  course,  include  the  8th  of 
October.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  told  us  that  before  the  ISth 
of  October  he  bore  the  burden  of  the  editorship  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  O'Brien,  speaking  of  James  O'Connor, 
said  : — 

"  I  took  very  good  care  that  he  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  United  Ireland,  and  I  thought  I 
took  care  that  his  part  in  the  writing  of  the  Irishman 
should  be  of  a  perfectly  insignificant  character.  ■  His 
chief  duty  was  in  connexion  with  the  little  story 
paper  which  we  published  every  week." 
A  little*further  on  he  said : — 

"  And  from  that  date  until  I  got  into  prison  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  supervising  the  leading  articles 
in  the  Irishman,  but  that  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
paper  that  I  used  to  read.  I  should  explain,  my  Lord, 
that  I  had  the  whole  burden  of  starting  this  new  paper 
United  Ireland  upon  my  shoulders.  It  occupied  me 
night  and  day.  I  had  to  write  the  whole  of  the  lead- 
ing pages  of  it  for  every  number  up  to  the  time  of  my 
imprisonment.tl  had,  in  addition  to  that,  tp  open  every 
letter  coming  into  the  establishment,  and  I  had  to 
keep  a  supervision  over  the  commercial  part  of  the 
paper  as  well.  I  had  the  whole  thing  on  my  shoulders, 
and  the  result  was  I  was  utterly  unablo  to  follow 
everything  that  appeared  in  the  Irishman,  the  more 
especially  as  I  did  foUpw  the  circulation  and  saw  that 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  it  was  absolutely  bound 
to  die  in  a  short  time." 

So  that  with  regard  to  United  Ireland  I  think  that  wa 
may  take  it  that  Mr. William  O'Brien  himself  puts  him- 
self forward  as  its  actual  manager,  and  that  he  controlled 
and  directed  it  until  the  time  when,  Mr.  Forster's  Acti 
being  put  into  operation  against  bim,  he  was  placed  in 
Kilmainham.  Then  after  the  date  I  have  mentioned  to 
your  Lordships,  at  least  as  early  as  October  29,  which 
would  be  the  second  issue  of  the  paper  after  the  16th 
of  October,  tlie  same  class  of  paragraphs  which  had 
.  appeared  under  the  heading  of    "  The  Campaign" 
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appeared  ander  the  heading  of  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Country,"  and  they  subsequently  appeared 
nuder  the  heading  of  "  Incidents  of  the  Campaign." 
There  is  one  other  statement  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
as  to  his  position  on  Vnited  Ireland  that  I  should 
wish  to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to.  He  was 
asked,  "  Of  course  you  required  a  staff  for  the  new 
paper  United  Irelai^ijl,"  to  which  he  replied,  "  Noi 
I  was  the  staff  myself." 

A  discussion  arose  in  Parliament  on  one  occasion 
as  to  whether  it  was  right  to  say  that  the  heading 
"  The  Incidents  of  the  Campaign  ''  had  ever  been 
used  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  statement  made  by  two 
members  of  Parliament  being  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  in 
Kilmainham  at  the  time  it  was  used.  But  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  at  all  events  answerable  for  the  use  of 
the  heading  "  The  Campaign,"  because  when  he  is 
asked  the  question,  "  Does  '  The  Campaign  '  convey 
the  same  meaning  as  '  Incidents  of  the  Campaign  ?'  " 
he  replied,  "  Yes,  the  one  was  mine,  and  the  other 
was  somebody  else's  expression."  Therefore,  if  any 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  publication  of 
outrages  and  of  cases  of  violence  under  the  headings 
of  "  The  Campaign  "or  "  The  Incidents  of  the 
Campaign,"  we  may  take  it  that  both  headings  repre- 
sent exactly  the  same  thing,  and  that  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
personally  responsible  for  the  first.  With  regard 
to  the  second,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  O'Brien 
when  in  Kilmainham  was,  as  I  understand  the  matter, 
in  constant  communication  with  those  who  acted 
for  him  outside,  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  the  power 
of  checking  those  who  should  direct  his  paper,  I 
think  that  leaves  upon  him  Btill  the  responsibility  for 
what  appeared  in  it.  I  can  understand  that  if  we 
were  dealing  with  one  phrase,  or  one  paragraph  only, 
it  might  b's^  said  that  it-  would  be  hard  to  hold  Mr. 
O'Brien  responsible  for  its  appearance  when  absent 
against  his  will,  but  it  is  a  totally  different  thing 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  systematic  appearance 
of  objectionable  matter  in  a  newspaper;  there  must  be 
at  least  some  measure  of  responsibility  cast  upon 
those  to  whom  the  paper  helongs.  Your  Lordships 
will  observe,  moreover,  that  although  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  was  in  Kilmainham  at  that  time  there  were 
several  members  of  his  party  who  were  at  large  who 
were  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  a  newspaper,  such 
men,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  see  that  week  after  week  they  sat  by  .while 
United  Ireland  was  sending  forth  this  information  to 
the  public — that  these  outrages  were  '  not  the  acts  of 
secret  societies  or  of  objectionable  individuals,  but 
were  the  '■  Incidents  of  the  Campaign,"  and  without 
straining  the  law  too  much,  or  taking  too  broad  a 
view  of  the  matter,  we  must  hold  the  Land  League  and 
the  Land  League  leader?  directly  responsible  for  what 
appeared  in  Upited  Ireland. 

I  will  state  very  shortly  to  your  Lordships  the 
nature  of  the  articles  that  appeared  in  United  Ireland. 
I  will  concentrate  my  quotations  rs  much  as 
possible,  »n4  without  touching  upon   doubtful  articles 


I  will  at  once  deal  with  the  worst  cases  I  can  And, 
IMr.  O'Brien  was  asked  this  question  with  regard  to 
the  Phcenix  Park  nfurderers  : — 

' '  You  have  just  told  nie  that  you  do  not  suggest 
the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  were  not  properly  tried  ? — ' 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  evidence  was  perfectly 
overwhelming  and   satisfactory." 

I  trust  that  when  we  have  to  deal  with  these  matters 
hereafter  this  answer  will  be  borne  in  mind.  This  is 
not  a  case  like  that  of  Poff  and  Barrett,  when  there 
was  even  the  pretence  of  a  statement  that  there 
was  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  convicted  men. 
If  therefore  sympathy  were  shown  them  it  was  shown 
for  men  who  admittedly  had  committed  murder.  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  full  opportunity  of  knowing  what  others 
said,  and  pf  knowing  what  had  been  proved  at  the  trial. 
He  will  not  distort  his  judgment  in  the  matter, 
and  he  tells  us  that,  according  to  his  view,  the  evi" 
dence  was  perfectly  overwhelming  and  satisfactory. 

I  will  now  read  to  your  Lordships  what  appeared  in 
United  Ireland  and  what  was  published  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  mentioned  in  regard  to  these 
murders  committed  by  men  who  had  been,  as  Mr. 
O'Brien  says,  fairly  tried  and  convicted  of  them.  In 
United  Ireland  of  May  26,  1883,  appears  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  As  the  Strangling  Commission  is  over,  and  honeet 
Dan  Curley  is  killed  off  by  the  British  Government,  I 
enclose  10s.  for  his  helpless  family.  I  only  wish  it 
were  pounds." 

And  on  June  9  this  also  appears  in  the  same  journal :— • 

"  Prayers  for  the  Brave  One. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  United  Ireland.  Sir,— Kindly 
allow  me  space  in  your  truly  national  journals  to  tell 
the  Castle  and  Cromwellian  Government  that  their 
hangings  in  Ireland  are  not  producing  the  effects 
which  would  please  them,  and  which  they  desire  to 
have  made.  Here  in  England  Irishmen  feel  a  deep 
resentment  at  the  cold-blooded  butchery  taking  place 
every  week  upon  the  Kilmainham  scaffold.  The  feel- 
ing of  horror  at  the  murders  in  the  Park  is  now  turned 
into  a  feeling  of  still  deeper  horror  at  the  murders  on 
the  gallows.  There  have  been  masses  offered  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  brave  men  who  are  strangled 
and  sent  to  an  untimely  grave.  We  in  Dudley  pray  not 
for  those  who  have  pleaded  guilty  and  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  a  British  Court  of  law.  We 
believe  only  in  men  that  die  bravely,  no  matter  what 
crime  they  may  have  committed." 

My  Lords,  tl\ese  were  letters— I  care  not  whether  they 
\vere  letters  or  not —  every  editor  is  responsible  for 
the  letters  which  appear  in  his  newspaper,  these  were 
letters  which  were  being  sent  forth  to  a  population 
existing  under  the  circumstances  they  had  been  brought 
into  by  incitement.  Mr.  O'Brien's  attention  is  called 
to  this  paragraph  headed  "  Prayers  for  the  Brave  One" 
— these  cowardly  murderers— and  he  is  asked,  "  Did 
you  not  look  through  the  paper?"  He  replies,  "Yes, 
I  did,  and  w^s  very  dissittislied  at  the  time  with  it.  I 
remember  it,  but,  of  course,  there  is  no  remedy  forit." 
The  Pkbsidbnt.— Is  he  not  speaking  of  the  paper 
generally  f 
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Sib  H.  JiMKS, — With  reference  to  this  particular 
paragraph  he  says  he  saw  it,  but  that  there  was  no 
remedy  for  it.  What  did  he  mean  by  that?  If  his 
whole  object,  and  gain,  and  end  was  either  to  sell 
the  paper  amongst  a  certain  class,  or  to  disseminate 
certain  views  of  a  criminal  character,  there  might  be 
no  remedy  for  it ;  but  he  had  a  remedy,  and  let  any 
person  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  editor  of 
B  paper,  and  he  would  find  that  remedy  by  refusing  to 
publish  it.  I  will  read  what  Mr.  O'Brien  says  about 
his  responsibility  : — 

"  Do  you  represent  that  that  article  with  that 
letter,  published  at  that  length,  could  possibly  be 
regarded  as  being  in  support  of  constitutional  action  ? 
— I  do  not,  indeed— I  do  not,  indeed.  If  I  could  by 
any  possible  way  have  excluded  such  letters  as  that, 
of  course  I  should  have  excluded  it. 

"  You  heard  the  Irishman  extracts  I  put  to  Mr. 
Pamell  ? — But  nobody  knows  the  sort  of  life  we  had 
to  lead. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question  ? — You 
must  allow  me  to  answer  when  it  is  necessary.  I 
could  not  possibly  make  myself  responsible  for  all  the 
minutiee  of  a  newspaper,  the  whole  thing  upon  my 
hands,  perpetually  flying  about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, making  speeches  in  Parliament,  and  every- 
thing. It  was  utterly  impossible  that  I  could  have 
done  it.  Unfortunately,  of  course,  I  admit  that  I 
ought  to  have  got  somebody  else  to  do  it  ;  that  is  my 
fault." 

I  hope  it  occurred  to  Mr.  O'Brien  that  by  neglecting 
to  have  proper  supervision  kept  over  his  own  paper,  in 
which  through  his  neglect  articles  and  letters  appeared 
to  which  he  now  objects,  he  was  making  himself 
responsible  for  that  neglect.  I  agree  with  the  tribute 
that  Mr.  Pamell  pays  to  Mr.  O'Brien  when  he 
says,"  Undoubtedly  the  people  of  Ireland  would  attri- 
bute great  importance  to  the  writings  of  William 
O'Brien — great  and  just  importance."  Therefore,  as 
regards  United  Ireland,  it  is  not  like  the  writings  of 
a  person  who  was  not  known  or  whose  authority  would 
not  be  regarded. 

On  this  point  I  will  only  read  one  more  extract,  one 
from  a  report  of  a  speech  by  Patrick  ISgan  at  Chicago 
in  June,  1883  : — 

' '  I  am  glad  to  see  so  large  a  gathering  here  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  new  branch  of  the 
Kational  League.  It  shows  that  the  work  done  at  the 
National  Convention  has  borne  good  fruit,  and  that 
you  are  all  in  earnest  in  building  up  the  organization, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  so  well  laid  at  Philadel- 
phia. During  the  past  week  the  work  of  ruling  Ire- 
land has  gone  on  in  the  good  old  fashion  of  '98.  The 
hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in  Dublin.  The  cry 
which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded  through  Eng- 
land, '  More  rope  for  Ireland,'  has  been  answered, 
and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have  died  on  the 
scaffold.  One  of  them,  poor  Daniel  Curley,  I  knew 
long  and  well,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a  more 
sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland." 

The  Pbesidbnt.— Bead  what  he  says  next. 
Sib  H.  James. — I  was  about  to  do  so,  my  Lord. 
Reading)  : — 
"  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  were  guilty  of 


the  charge  for  which  they  suffered.  Certain  it  is 
they  were  not  fairly  convicted.  I  know  but  too 
well  the  vile  system  of  packed  juries,  partisan 
Judges,  and  perjured  informers  swearing  to  order  for 
bribes  varying  from  $2,500  to  $50,000  each,  a  system 
which  Lord  Denman,  one  of  the  great  English  law 
Lords,  has  stigmatized  as  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare  ;  and  I  know  that  under  this  system  the  English 
Government,  if  they  so  desired,  would  convict  Cardi- 
nal M'Cabe,  as  well  as  poor  Joe  Brady." 

There,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Egan  tells  the  American  people 
that  a  man  was  unfairly  convicted  whom  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  said  was  fairly  convicted.  According  to  Mr. 
Egan,  of  what  did  the  patriotism  of  poor  Daniel 
Curley  consist  ?  It  consisted  only  of  his  act  of  murder 
— the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  He  was  not  a  patriot 
because  he  was  unjustly  convicted,  but  because  he  had 
murdered  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  And  I  say, 
while  Mr.  Davitt,  in  touching  language,  could 
refer  to  a  woman's  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  nearest  relatives  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  one  thing 
to  forgive  under  the  circumstances  he  portrayed.  But 
can  we  forgive — ought  we  to  forgive — a  man  in  the 
position  of  Patrick  Egan,  who  allows  these  words  to 
be  scattered  throughout  Ireland — that  the  man  who 
had  murdered  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
was,  according  to  his  mind,  as  sterling  a  patriot 
as  ever  died  for  Ireland  ?  I  thank  your  Lordship 
for  directing  my  attention  to  what  Mr.  Patrick  Egan 
was  calling  to  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  Only, 
as  Mr.  O'Brien  said,  he  does  not  put.  the  martyrdom 
of  Curley  upon  that  ground,  but  upon  the  ground  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  act  he  had  committed. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  matters 
we  are  dealing  with  were  included  in  the  "  In- 
cidents of  the  Campaign."  I  will  not  read  them 
at  great  length,  as  I  have  already  given  your  Lord- 
ships some  examples  teaching  and  directly  inciting 
to  crime.  In  the  re-examination  of  Mr.  O'Brien  by 
Mr.  Eeid  attention  Was  called  to  some  article 
that  appeared  in  United  Ireland  of  a  different  cha- 
racter to  those  which  had  already  been  noticed.  Of 
course  all  the  articles  throughout  the  paper  would  not 
be  in  one  direction.  It  should  'be  remembered  that 
there  were  two  parties  to  satisfy,  the  persons  who 
were  Constitutionalists  to  a  certain  degree  and  those 
whom  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  willing  to 
appeal  to  in  order  to  obtain  their  support.  There- 
fore the  newspaper  had  to  contain  matter  to  satisfy 
the  two  sections  of  opinion.  But  was  not  this  mere 
matter  of  policy  1  Was  it  not  to  adopt  Mr.  Harris's 
phrase,  written  for  the  police?  "  We  did  not  know," 
says  Mr.  Parnell,  "what  appeared  in  that  newspaper," 
while  Mr.  O'Brien  avers  that  he  only  knew  partially 
what  appeared  in  his  own  columns.  My  Lords,  a  news- 
paper editor  cannot  close  his  eyes  to  what  appears  in  his 
paper.  He  must  be  taken  to  know  all  that  it  contains. 
I  remember,  in  my  earlier  days,  a  newspaper  appeared 
which  had  as  a  kind  of  sign  upon  it  an  open  eye, 
while  underneath  was  written  "NungiJmndormio."ll  X 
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might  suggest,  my  Lord,  it  wpnld  be  appropriate  to 
Mr.  O'Brien's  paper  to  take  as  a  trade-mark  two  eyes, 
one  open  and  one  closed,  and  if  the  artist  could  give 
to  one  eye  a  constant  and  recurrent  motion  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  it  would  express  exactly  the  view 
which  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Brien  take  up  with 
reference  to  the  information  and  the  views  they  place 
before  the  Irish  people.  They  were  willing  to  meet 
the  views  of  both  sections  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
there  appeared  two  different  kinds  of  articles,  one 
♦directly  inciting  to  crime — and  these  articles  they 
spread  throughout  the  country — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  now  and  then,  there  were  articles  to  Satisfy 
the  more  constitutional  readers  of  the  paper. 
The  Paknellith  Press— The  "  Irish  World  " — 
Circulation  by  the  League. 

I  no  w  come  to  the  other  paper  which  really  represented 
Nationalist  opinion  in  Ireland.  I  have  shown  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1881  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Brien  had 
got  two  papers  into  their  hands.  There  were  two 
other  newspapers  that  had  some  weight — ^the  Nation 
and  the  Freeman.  I  will  not  go  into  the  questions  as 
to  when  the  Freeman  became  friendly  to  Mr.  Parnell 
or  whether  the  Nation  was  entirely  at  his  disposal ;  but 
the  result  was  that '  the  Press  in  Ireland  by  this  time 
was  very  favourable  to  Nationalist  views.  That  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  those  who  were  placing  the  Land 
League  views  before  the  Irish  people,  and  another 
agency  had  to  be  called  into  existence.  There  is  a 
letter  in  evidence  from  Quinn,  the  acting  secretary 
of  the  Land  Leagqe,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  Numerous  applications  are  daily  received  at  the 
Land  League  office  for  copies  of  the  Irish  World.  I 
appeal  to  our  friends  in  America  to  furnish  us  with  as 
many  copies  as  they  can  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
meet  the  constant  demand  for  it.  Its  circulation  just 
now  can  be  of  immense  service  to  the  cause." 

I  am  relieved  from  tracing  out  a  great  deal  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Irish  World  was  introduced  into  Ire- 
land by  th6  ruling  of  your  Lordships  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence.  I  take  it  that  your  Lordships  have 
now  admitted  the  Irish  World  up  to  the  10th  of 
October,  1882.  The  ground  of  that  admission,  speaking 
very  generally,  was  that  the  Irish  World  had  been 
collecting  money  for  the  Land  League,  that  the  money 
had  been  received  by  the  Land  League,  that  the  Irish 
World  had  been  again  and  again  thanked  for  its 
services  to  the  League  by  responsible  persons,  and 
that  there  was  evidence  that  the  Irish  World  had 
been  sent  out  to  branches  from  the  central  office  of 
the  League  by  means  of  League  clerks  and  at  the 
expense  of  League  funds.  I  will  give  your  Lordships 
one  or  two  examples  which  we  find  throughout  the  case 
of  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  exertions  of  the  Irish 
World  and  for  copies  of  the  paper  which  had  been  sent. 
Here  is  one  : — 

"  Ballinaglera  Branch  of  the  Land  League,  Dowra, 
P.O.,  Co.  Leitrim.— Editor,  Irish  World.— I  beg  to 
returu  yon  many  thanks  for  the  Irish  World  whidh  I 
received  for  '  free  '  distribution.  This  will  help  to 
Spread  the  Light,  and  I  make  bold  to   say  that  if  you 


only  knew  our  position  geographically,  socially,  and 
intellectually,  you  would,  by  some  contrivance,  send 
us  3,000  copies  of  the  Irish  World." 

There  are  similar  letters  to  that  from  Land  League 
branches  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  In  January,  1881, 
Brennan  writes  and  says  : — 

"  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Irish  World  weekly 
letters  with  remittances  for  the  Land  League  Fund." 

Then,  in  the  Irish  World  of  February  5,  1881,  is  a 
cablegram  from  Mr.  Parnell,  saying,  "  Thanks  to 
the  Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co- 
operation and  substantial  support."  On  February  12, 
1881,  Brennan  says  : — 

"  The  thousand  pounds  (£1,000)  cabled  this  week  by 
the  Irish  World  is  received.  Its  announcement  was 
received  with  applause.  The  substantial  aid  and 
continued  encouragement  which  we  are  receiving 
from  our  kindred  and  the  friends  of  humanity  in 
America  are  inspiriting  our  people  very  much,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Land  League  I  beg  to  tender  to  the 
readers  of  the  Irish  World  and  to  all  co-operators  its 
sincere  and  most  grateful  acknowledgment." 

On  March  12,  1881,  Egan  says  :— 

"  Let    the  readers    of  the  Irish  World  and  all  the 
friends  ojf  the  Land  League  accept  our  warmest  thanks 
for  the  noble  work  they  are  so  bravely  doing." 
On  March  19  Brennan  says  : — 

"  The  moral  and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly 
coming  from  our  brothers  in  America  through  the  Irish 
World  and  other  chaimels  cheers  us  in  our  work." 

There  are  similar  communications  from  Quinn,  Egan, 
and  Brennan,  to  which  I  need  not  make  detailed  refer- 
ence. May  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  President's 
ruling  with  respect  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence, 
when  yon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been 
a  free  distribution  of  the  Irish  World  through  the  Land 
League  ?  There  were  certain  police  constables,  mem- 
bers of  the  Constabulary,  who  had  found  them  being 
distributed.  I  take  it  that, according  to  yourLordship's 
ruling,  we  are  entitled  to  refer  to  the  Irish  World 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Land  League  down  to 
October  14,  1882. 

The  President.— The  result  of  my  ruling  on  that 
occasion  was  that  the  Irish  World  was  admissible  in 
evidence  from  May,  1880,  to  October,  1881,  but  I 
subsequehtly  admitted  it  till  October  14,  1882,  at 
which  date  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  was  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part ' 
of  the  Irish  World. 

The  "  Irish  World  "—Dynamite   and  Murder- 
Extracts. 

Sir  H.  James.— Confining  all  I  have  to  say  to 
this  period,  my  Lords,  I  will,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done,  refer  to  comparatively  few  of  the  articles  put 
in.  First, we  start  with  this  statement  by  Mr.Davitt  :— 

"  During  the  latter  portion  of  1879,  while  the  Irish 
World  was  supporting  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland,  it 
continued  to  publish  in  one  of  its  columns  '  Maxims 
for  Skirmishers.'  They  belonged  to  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  policy  period,  and  had  evidently  either  inten- 
tionally or  accidentally  (I  cannot  say  which — probably 
intentionally)  remained  in   the  Irish  World,  I  think. 
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during  1879.  Whether  they  were  continued  in  1880  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  not.  I  think  early  in  1880  they 
disappeared  from  the  columns  of  the  Irish  World." 

One  more  reference,  my  Lords,  to  Mr.  Davitt's 
speech.  Beferring  to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Irish  World  on  April  16,  1881,  Mr.  Davitt  read 
this  extract  :— ■ 

"  Furthermore,  the  Irish  World  does  not  now  advo- 
cate skirmishing.  It  does  not  advise  physical  warfare 
on  any  plan.  The  Irish  World  sincerely  desires 
'  Peace  on  earth.'  War,  however,  may  yet  become 
necessary  in  the  settlement  of  this  Irish  question. 
Almost  everything  depends  upon  England  herself.  May 
God  inspire  her  with  a  sense  of  justice  \" 

That  letter,  looked  at  as  a  letter,  for  I  ask  you  so 
to  regard  it,  is  a  simple  ezcplanation  that  at  that 
time  the  Irish  World  had  taken  that  view.  We  thus 
have  it  admitted  that  the  Irish  World  had  been  in 
favour  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  or  the  dynamite 
policy.  I  would  refer  your  Lordships  on  this  point 
to  the  articles  which  I  have  already  read,  and  will 
only  read  a  very  few  more.  In  the  Irish  World 
of    November    20,  1880,    this  occurs  :  — 

"  Some  think  it  an  open  question  whether  the 
politicalagent  called  'dynamite'  was  first  commissioned 
in  Russia  or  first  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence  which  of  the  two  countries  takes  pre- 
cedence in  this  onward  step  towards  civilization. 
Still,  we  claim  the  merit  for  Ireland.  True,  the  in- 
troductory blast  was  blown  in  England,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  enemy's  headquarters.  But  the 
work  itself  was,  no  doubt,  done  by  one  or  two  Irish 
hands,  which  settles  both  the  claim  and  the  priority." 

The  Peesident. — Will  you  distinguish  between 
Articles  and  letters  ? 

SlE  H.  Jambs. — I  will,  if  your  Lordship  pleases. 
I  believe  what  I  read  just  now  to  be  an  article,  and 
that  Sir  Charles  Bnssell  referred  to  it  in  that  sense. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  word  "  article  "  was  or 
was  not  correctly  used.  I  think  it  was  correctly  used  ; 
my  friend  Mr.  Asquith  is  very  likely  to  be  correct. 
We  have  in  the  shorthand  notes  an  example  of  this 
man  "  Transatlantic's "  letters,  which  were  always 
admitted  to  the  Irish  World  and  always  published. 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — And  I  see  Sir  Charles  Eussell 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  letter,  from 
which  it  would  appear  thathe  had  had  an  opportunity 
of,  seeing  that  it  was  not  an  article.  What  I  am 
calling  attention  to  is  that  it  would  appear  that  the 
question  whether  article  or  letter  was  present  to 
Sir  Charles  Russell's  mind,  and  therefore  the  inference 
seems  clear,  the  former  one  you  read  was  an  article. 

Sir  H.  Jambs.— July  10,  1880  :— 

"  A  hearty  coming  together  of  our  scattered  race 
^the  '  sea  divided  Gael  '—with  honest  and  courageous 
leaders  a  united  watchword,  '  free  land  in  free  Ire- 
land.' We  have  in  those  elements  material  power, 
not  only  to  free  our  island  from  the  felon  grasp  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  but  to  follow  the  felons  if  we 
think  it  best  into  their  own  country,  and  there  defeat 
them  in  the  open  and  in  their  cities,  and  thus  destroy 
at    once  and   for    ever    the  '  British    Empire,'    the 


greatest  scourge  which  the  human  race  ever  experi- 
enced." 

Then  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World, 
July  24,  1880—"  The  Land  League  Movement." 

The  Pbesidknt.— That  is  said  to  be  a  letter  of 
Mr.   Davitt's. 

Sir  H.  Jamks. — Yes,  my  Lords,  it  is  ;  it  is  a 
letter  I  have  read  in  respect  to  another  matter.  Then 
a  paragraph  upon  the  Feeriok  murder,  headed 
"  Agrarian  Outrage  in  Mayo  "  : — "  It  is  the  latest 
to  hand,  one  other  move  in  the  war  of  centuries  ;  that 
is  what  we  see  of  it."  Then  follows  a  short  descrip- 
tion :— 

"  There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  account  also. 
But  the  fact  and  the  omens  remain.  Meehan 
■shot  on  one  side  to-day,  Feerick  shot  on  tne 
other  side  to-morrow.  Somebody  said  long  ago 
that  '  it  made  no  difference  among  neighbours 
who  dies  first.'  Those  killings  on  both  sides  have 
been  too  long  continued  for  us  to  hope  that  they 
will  be  discontinued  now.  But  every  pistol  shot  will 
stimulate  action  of  the  thieves  to  guard  the  stolen 
goods  away  in  the  darkness,  of  the  true  men  to  let 
the  light  in  on  the  darkness  and  the  true  owners  in 
on  the  stolen  goods.  There  are  stirring  times  before 
us.  Awaken  your  neighbours.  It  will  soon  be  day- 
light." 

Then  I  come  to  the  letter,  which  I  will  not  read  again, 
where  you  recollect  the  account  is  given  of  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund,  and  where  Bossa  said  he  was  ready  for 
anything.    Then,  October  9,  1880  :— 

"  The  Irish  Land  League  is  accepted  by  the  Irish 
people  at  home  and  abroad  as  their  faithful  friend, 
philosopher,  and  guide.  I  am  thoroughly  grieved  to 
find  existing  among  my  American  friends,  and  my 
Dublin  friends  also,  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with-  the 
trusteres  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  in  New  York  for 
that  they  advanced  1,000  or  2,000  dollars  over  a  year 
ago  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  help  to  start  the 
anti-rent  agitation  in  Ireland.  No  possible  applica- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  fund  would  to  my  mind  be 
more  legitimate,  more  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
of  us  all  to  help  on  towards  the  deliverance  of  our 
down- trodden  people.  That  little  bit  of  seed — the 
first  advance  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund — has  worked 
as  great  a  miracle  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  spoken 
of  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Behold  now  200  Land 
League  branches  established  through  Ireland,  with  at 
least  500  members  in  each,  and  all  in  full  cry. against 
the  land  robbers." 

There  is  another  letter  of  "  Transatlantic's."  The 
only  part  I  care  to  read  refers  to  the  Cork  proces- 
sion : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  advanced  guard  !  This  land 
agitation  has  passed  out  of  the  moral  force  agitation 
state  ;  it  is  now  from  Cork  to  Aughmore  a  physical 
force  agitation,  within  a  '  measurable  distance  '  of 
the  open  battle  for  our  '  national  independence.' 
Fall  in!  Fall  in,I  say.  Your  friends  of  the  '  advanced  ' 
guard  in  Cork  have  fallen  in  with  Mr.  Pamell,  and 
have  made  a  '  show  '  to  England  that  is  not  to  be 
sneered  down." 

May  I  also  refer  to  the  reference  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  ?' 
A  little  lower  down  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  Spread  the  light  I  My  countrymen,     spread  the 
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light  !  Better  than  dynamite,  though  a  grand  '  factor  ' 
in    oar   affairs— better  still  is  the  light  of  truth." 

This  is  "  Transatlantic  "  again  ;— 
"  Outrages  ! 
"  '  Outrages  !'  They  haven't  tegan  yet  !  Out, 
ye  vipers  of  darkness  !  Out,  ye  hungry  wolves  !  Ye 
bloodhounds  !  Out  from  God's  holy  isle  ere  ye  are 
overtaken  by  that  punishment  which  caught  the 
wicked  land-wolves  of  France  from  1779  (.sic)  to 
1793." 

That,  my  Lords,  of  course  applies  to  the  landlords. 
There  is  a,  letter  signed  John  Groves  in  that  paper  : — 

"  General  O'Brien  reviewed  the  career  of  land- 
lordism in  Ireland,  and  was  glad  to  see  all  Ireland 
now  united  against  it.  They  talk  of  agrarian  murders'. 
Why  shouldn't  there  be  under  such  a  robber  system  ? 
It  is  only  a  natural  outcome." 

There  are  other  letters  of  exactly  the  same  charac- 
ter,but  the  observation  upon  these  letters  is  this — What 
difference  would  the  Irish  peasant  who  read  them 
draw  between  an  editorial  remark  and  a  letter  ?  He 
had  that  newspaper  coming  freely  distributed  from 
the  Land  League  offices,  and  when  he  read 
articles  or  letters  in  that  newspaper  sent  to  him 
by  the  Land  League  authorities,  he  knew  that  what 
was  there  was  sent  with  their  approval  to  him,  and 
upon  such  articles  as  those  I  have  been  reading  of 
course  he  would  act.  My  Lords, I  have  many  more  here, 
but  I  will  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  read  them ;  they 
are  in  evidence  upon  the  notes.  May  I  point  oat  that 
many  of  these  extracts  which  I  have  been  reading 
appear  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  and  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Eeid  accepts  them  as  set  out  in  "  Parnel- 
lism and  Crime  "  as  correct,  subject  to  correction, 
which  correction  my  leamecf  friend  never  made  ?  I 
will  therefore  refer  your  Lordships  to  these  articles  as 
there  set  out. 

We,  therefore,  now  quit  the  somewhat  long  but 
necessary  examination  of  what  was  done  by  the 
Press,  not  a  Press,  by  the  way,  supporting  the  Land 
League,  but  by  the  Press  which  the  Land  League 
had  itself  sent  forth.  In  the  Irishman,  United 
Ireland,  and  the  Irish  World,  in  every  one  of 
them  has  the  seed  been  sown  of  inducement  to 
the  Irish,  at  any  rate  to  regard  crime  as  a  virtue, 
and  to  commit  the  crime  the  causes  of  which 
your  Lordships  are  dealing  with.  My  friend,  whoso 
assistancel  have,  thinks  I  may  add  one  other  very  general 
observation.  That  is  a  statement  dealing  with  the 
period  of  April  11,  1883.  Wo  hare  a  quotation  from 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  where  it  says  :— "  All  parts 
of  Ford's  paper  teem  with  praises  of  the  political  agent 
called  dynamite." 

The  Attorney-Genoral  says  this  :— 

"  Tho  next  one  that  I  think  I  have  to  refer 
to,  my  Lords,  is  at  page  201, and  is  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  the  11th  of  April,  1883.  There  is  one 
rather  important  one  at  page  200.  I  will  accept 
what  my  friend  says  as  far  as  I  can.  He  will  tell  mo 
whether  he  requires  proof  in  any  of  these  cases,  '  All 
pMts  of  Ford's  paper  teem  with  praises  of  Uie  political 


agent  called'dynamite.'  Then,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  says  :— '  Ford,  in  his  issue 
of  September  15,  1883,  sitting  with  us  in  the  private 
office  of  the  Irish  World,  Brooklyn,  the  night  before 
he  sailed  for  Ireland,  informed  us  that  Mr.  Parnell 
told  him  the  first  subscription  that  was  ever  paid  into 
the  organization  was  from  "  Transatlantic."  '  " 

The  President— Where  is  the  admission  ? 

Sib  H.  James.— Where  the  Attorney-General  says:— 

"  That,  I  presume,  we  may  take  from  the  Freenum'i 
Journal. 

"  Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid.— As  far  as  I  know.  I  have  no  meana 
of  correcting  them.  The  admission  was  general — sub- 
ject to  correction." 

The  Pejssidbnt.— In  the  Blue-hook  pf  "  O'Donnell 
V.  Walter  and  Another  "  tho  reference  to  the  Free' 
man's  Journal  appears  to  be  this  : — 

"  The  (Jne  gave  Ford  his  cue  about  the  murders  and 
thanked  him  for  a  heavy  subsidy  ;  the  other  scouted  a 
suggestion  in  the  Dublin  Freeman  that  the  League 
should  offer  a  reward  for  the  assassin's  arrest,  and 
declared  the  writer's  '  determination  that  if  one  penny 
of  the  Land  League  fund  were  voted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose he  would  at  once  resign  the  treasnrership.'  [Irish 
World,  May  20?  1882.)" 

I  suppose  that  is  what  is  referred  to. 

SiE  H.  James.— I  have  it,  my  Lords,  at  page  200. 

The  Pbesident. — Yes  ;  what  I  have  now  in  my 
mind  is  this— I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Eeid 
admitted  such  articles  from  the  Irish  World  as  ap- 
peared in  the  leading  articles  of  The  Times. 

Sib  H.  James.— Further,  my  Lords,  I  think  all  the 
a,tticles  quoted  from  any  paper  which  were  referred  to 
as  authority  by  The  Times.  It  is  very  general,  of 
course,  when  a  newspaper  says  so-aud-so,  they  ara 
answerable  for  it. 

The  Pbesident— The  Freeman's  Journal  is  not  in 
tho  same  position  as  the  other  papers. 

SlE  H.  James. — No,  my  Lords,  in  that  case  we  do 
not  say  that  it  proves  the  fact,  because  we  have  not 
established  the  agency  of  the  Freeman's  Journal.  We 
only  say  that  a  newspaper  says  "  We  read  in  the  Free' 
man's  Journal."  It  does  not  carry  us  far  towards  our 
destination,  but  we  did  ask  leave,  and  obtained  sanc- 
tion to  show  it  did  appear  in  the  newspaper  quoted 
from  ;  that  was  all. 

The  League  and  the  Land  Act— Me.  Paenell's 
"  Test  Cases." 
I  now  refer  to  the  events  of  1881,  with  the  object 
of  showing  your  Lordshipsthat  there  was  no  real  cause 
tor  crime,  except  this  artificial  creation  of  it.  There 
was  an  important  event  that  occurred  in  1881,  and  that 
was  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act.  I  am  relieved  again 
from  troubling  your  Lordships  in  detail  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
refer  to  it,  except  to  say  it  was  a  great  measure 
of  relief  to  the  Irish  tenant.  It  placed  him  in 
a  position  of  very  great  comparative  safety  to 
that  which  he  occupied  before.  I  am  so  relieved, 
my  Lords,  because  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Busseil   Kays  in  his  sfeech  that  the  Act  was  the  first 
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great  charter  of  freedom  to  the  Irish  tenant.  And  then, 
my  Lords,  again,  "  I  admit,"  says  my  learned  friend, 
"  that  the  Land  Act  was  a  great  charter  for  the  Irish 
tenant."  Well,  that  is  an  admission  that  I  wish  to 
make  use  of  in  this  sense,  that  it  was  a  great  charter 
and  a  great  assistance,  but  it  was  not  so  treated  and 
was  not  so  accepted.  If  it  had  been  it  would  have 
done  something  to  allay  crime  ;  but  if  it  were  put  on 
one  side,  and  if  the  tenants  who  were  to  be  benefited 
by  It  were  told,  "  Oh,  this  will  do  you  no  good," 
why  then,  of  course,  my  Lords,  it  would  not  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  soothing, and  the  tenants  would  be 
conTinced  that  Parliamentary  action  had  failed  and 
would  be  driven  to  action  of  another  character.  And 
now,  looking  to  what  my  learned  friend  has  said,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  how  that  Act  was  received  in  Ireland 
by  the  leaders,  who  could  have  used  it  for' good,  but 
who  really  used  it  for  evil.  But  first,  my  Lords,  is  the 
statement  of  Vnitedlreiand  on  October  15, 1881.  There, 
mv  Lords,  it  says  : — 

"  The  organization  which  he  strove  to  crush  has 
received  a  plenary  national  commission  to  show  whether 
that  Act  can  be  used  as  an  instruniwsnt  to  destroy 
landlordism  and  English  rule  ;  if  it  cannot,  to  put  the 
Act  contemptuously  aside,  and  destroy  landlordism  and 
English  rule  without  it." 

That  was  Mr.  O'Brien's  paper,  my  Lords,  Mr.Parnell's 
paper.  May  I  remind  you  that  that  Land  Act  had  given 
the  tenant,  first  the  power  of  reducing  his  rent  to  the 
]ust  level  that  a  tribunal  should  determine  ?  It  had 
also  given  to  the  tenant  'the  means  of  redressing  the 
grievances  that  I  think  he  might  rightly  complain  of. 
He  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  his  improvements  in  the 
land  without  compensation.  It  gave  him  possession 
for  15  years,  when  his  rent  had  been  judicially  re- 
viewed. 

That  Act  seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect  in 
one  direction.  I  take  my  friend  Sir  C.  Russell's 
statement.  He  gives  the  effect  of  the  working  of  the 
Act  in  respect  of  rents.  You  will  see  a  table  where 
Sir  C  Russell  gives  the  reductions  under  the  Land 
Act,  and,  taking  the  year  1881,  when  the  Act  came 
into  operation,  and  including  1887,  when  there  was 
a  second  adjustment  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
prices,  there  is  an  average  reduction  of  22  per  cent, 
per  annum  during  these  six  years.  0£  course,  these 
are  the  reductions  that  occur  upon  different  farms 
during  each  year.  It  is  possible  that  in  1887  the  same 
farm  may  have  been  readjusted.  These  were  the  re- 
ductions which  took  place  in  each  year,  beginning 
with  20'5  per  cent.,  19'6  per  cent.,  18'9  per  cent., 
18"2  per  cent.,  24  per  cent.,  and  31"1  per  cent.  The 
average  of  the  reductions,  including  the  heavy  reduc- 
tion of  1887 — 31  per  cent. — is  22  per  cent.  There  are 
two  views  to  be  taken  of  that. 

Mr.  Davitt. — That,  of  course,  my  Lords,  refers  to 
the  cases  thai;  were  actuallybrought  into  the  Land  Court, 

Sir  H.  James. — Oh,  certainly  ;  I  presume  the 
tenants  who  had  fair  rents  did  not  go  into  the  Land 
Court,  but  those  who  wanted  reduction  did.  I  should 
presume,  my  Lords,  that  it  might  be  taken  as  common 


knowledge  that  this  was  a  period  when  reductions 
were  going  on  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith ^■— Where  do  you  get  your 
22  per  cent.  ? 

Sir  H.  James.— By  adding  up  the  percentages  and 
striking  an  average.  Mr.  Davitt  has  pointed  out  that 
this  does  not  refer  to  all  the  tenants,  but  we  may  take, 
I  think,  an  example  of  the  reduction  from  the  good 
landlords,  which  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  gives. 
1  will  introduce  nothing  myself.  He  instances,  and 
says  ' '  I  am  glad  to  give  it  as  an  instance  of  a  'good' 
landlord,  a  member  of  the  present  Parliament — I  mean 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith-Barry.  I  will  give  your  Lordships 
some  figures  taken  indiscriminately  from  his  case," 
and  your  Lordships  see  there  the  rent  of  £394  per 
annum  is  reduced  to  £303,  or  £91  ;  that  was  a  reduc- 
tion on  a  good  landlord's  property. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  wish,  if  you  will  permit  me,  to 
introduce  some  further  views,  at  the  time  that  this 
great  charter  for  the  Irish  tenant  came  into  opera- 
tion, of  those  who  were  leaders  in  the  movement. 
In  a  letter  dated  July  26,  1881,  Mr.  Egan  said  :— 

"  I  perceive  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  in  tho 
near  future.  Already  the  Whigs  are  endeavouring  to 
raise  their  heads,  and  to  get  up  a  chorus  of  '  thanks 
to  Gladstone.'  The  Freeman's  Journal  led  off  on  yes- 
terday with  a  most  dastardly  article,  but  we  will 
trample  upon  any  such  attempts,  as  we  did  before, 
and  we  will  not  rest  until  we  hav^  made  it  impossible 
to  any  longer  carry  on  this  system  of  landlord 
plunder." 

We  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dillon  taken  from 
a  speech  proved  in  this  case.  It  was  put  to  Mr. 
Parnell  :  — 

"  I  say  better  no  Land  Bill,  better  for  the  tenants 
of  Ulster  to  come  into  the  Land  League  like  men, 
and  defend  tfceir  farms  like  men,  as  the  men  of 
Tipperary,  Mayo,  and  Galway — better  trust  that,  than 
go  into  the  CJourt  and  submit  their  cases  to  the  County 
Court  Judge." 

Mr.  I'amell  was  asked,  "  Do  you  consider  that  that 
speech  would  conduce  to  constitutional  action  as  dis- 
tinct from  breaches  of  the  law  ?"  and  he  answered,  **I 
had  occasion  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exception  to 
several  passages  in  Mr.  Dillon's  speeches  at  that 
time.''  ThusMr.  Dillon,  who  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  year  1881,  had  been  making  speeches  of  which 
Mr.  Parnell  had  been  disapproving.  But  did  Mr. 
Parnell  ever  in  public  attempt  to  counteract  the  in- 
Iluence  of  those  speeches  ?  No  ;  we  cannot  find  that 
he  ever  once  in  public  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Dillon 
or  expressed  disapproval  of  his  speeches,  to  which  he 
was  "  taking  a  great  deal  of  exception."  Going  back 
for  a  moment,  may  I  remind  your  Lordships  that  when 
the  article  that  appeared  inj/nifed  Ireland  on  October 
15,  1881,  headed  "  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Fit,"  had 
been  read  to  Mr.  O'Brien  he  was  asked,  "  Do  youi 
represent  that  that  is  giving  the  Land  Act  a  fair  trial 
after  the  convention  ?"  and  he  answered  "  No,  that 
is  representing  my  own  very  strong  view."  We  have 
also  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  Land  Act  by 
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Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor.  Speaking  early  in 
1882,  at  Kansas,   he  said  : — 

"  Gladstone's  policy  was  to  fix  a  relation 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ;  the 
policy  of  the  League  was  to  abolish  the  rela- 
tion and  trample  landlordism  beneath  his  heels. 
Gladstone's  Land  Act  and  the  Land  League  were  pre- 
cisely of  opposite  principles." 

I  am  endeavouring  to  show  that  this  great 
charter  that  brought  relief  to  the  Irish  tenants, 
as  is  now  admitted,  represented  exactly  the  oppo- 
site principle  to  that  of  the  Land  League.  The 
Land  Act  of  1881  was  an  act  of  conciliation  and 
justice  to  the  tenant'-farmers,  but  with  that  the 
principles  of  the  Land  League  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  Mr.  O'Connor's  view  does  not  lack  endorse- 
ment, for  there  is  Mr.  Parnell's  letter  of  October  1, 
1881,  to  Patrick  Ford,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  .  .  .  .  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  will  start  for 
America  early  in  October,  and  will  represent  my 
views  and  those  of  the  Irish  organization.  The  tenants 
were  instruated  not  to  use  the  rent-firing  clauses  of 
the  Land  Act,  but  to  keep  out  of  Court  and  follpw 
the  old  lines  and  rely  upon  old  methods.  The  execu- 
tive was  empowered  to  select  test  cases  in  order 
that  tenants  in  surrounding  districts  may  understand 
the  worthlessness  of  the  Land  Act." 

You  see  that  when  writing  to  America,  where  the  ex. 
trenae  section  of  the  Nationalists  were  the  powerful 
section,  Mr.  Farnell  points  out  that  the  object  of 
adopting  this  policy  of  test  ca.ses  was  to  show  the 
worthlessness  of  the  Land  Act. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League 
were  inducing  the  tenants  of  Ireland  and  the  extreme 
Nationalists  in  America  to  believe  that  the  Land  Act 
was  to  do  no  good  thing.  Thus  it  was  that  they  were 
insisting  that  the  worthlessness  of  the  Act  was  a  thing 
to  be  demonstrated.  Sir  C.  Kussell  quoted  with 
approval  a  statement  which  was  made  before  the 
Committee  appointed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John 
Bright  in  1852.  The  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  crime.  My  learned  friend  called  atten- 
tion to  this  question  pat  to  a  witness  and  to  the 
answer  : — 

"  Would  you  say  there  is  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  Tenant  League  Association  and  the  per- 
petrators of  crime  in  the  districts  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  ? — I  think  the  Tenant  League  has  a 
directly  opposite  effect,  inasmuch  as  hopes  are  held 
out  that  the  condition  of  the  tenant  may  be  im- 
proved :  and  I  think  that  very  expectation  tends  very 
much  to  promote  peace,  and  that  any  hope  which  is 
at  all  afforded  that  at  any  prospective  time  protec- 
tion will  come  in  the  shape  -of  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  arrangement  of  the  differences  between 
landlord  and  tenant  tends  very  much  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace." 

Now,  regarding  the  Land  Act  as  the  great  charter 
of  the  tenant,  securing  to  him  a  fair  rent  and  fixity 
of  tenure,  it  must  have  given  him  every  hope 
of  a  time  when  there  shonld  be  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  arrangement  of  the  differences  between  land- 


lord and  tenant.  That,  being  so  regarded,  would 
promote  peace  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
between  the  people  who  were  attacking  and  the 
people  who  were  attacked  in  Ireland.  That  was 
the  view  of  the  Land  League  leaders,  who,  I  main- 
tain, feared  arrangements  between  landlords  and 
tenants  because  they  would  be  likely  to  promote 
peace.  Therefore  the  leaders  uttered  no  words  of  ap- 
proval of  the  Land  Act,  never  pointed  to  it  as  an  Act 
which  afforded  hopes  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  its 
worthlessness  was  insisted  npon  in  plain  language  by 
the  more  extreme  |  speakers,  including  Mr.  Dillon, 
by  the  writers  in  United  Irdandi,  and  by  Mr. 
Pamell  himself,  when  he  says  that  test  cases  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  worthlessness  of 
the  Act,  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  Act  only. 

The  CoNSPiEA<fi-  to  Baetlb  Justice— The  Defence 
or  Prisoneks. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  observations  on  this  topic 
— the  Land  Act,  the  effect  of  the  Land  Act,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  received,  and  the  way 
it  was  received — and  I  come  to  another  subject.  I  wish 
now  to  deal  with  the  manner  iu  which,  when  justice 
had  to  be  administered  alter  the  commission  of  out- 
rages, attempts  were  made  to  defeat  its  kdministration 
by  those  who  were  acting  as  leaders  of  the  Land 
League,  or  imder  their  control.  Interference  with 
justice  was  attempted  in  different  ways.  There  was 
an  attempt  to  disaflect  the  police,  and  there  was 
general  refusal  to  give  information.  There  was  also 
intimidation  brought  to  bear  upon  jurors,  practical 
intimidation  extending  to  outrage,  and  there  was  a 
systematic  defence  of  all  prisoners,  whether  guilty 
or  innocent,  who  were  charged  with  agrarian  crimes— 
certainly  of  all  those  who  had  committed  crimes 
when  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  Land  League.  I 
will  take  the  last  subject  first — namely,  the  defence 
of  prisoners  who  had  committed  agrarian  outrages. 
If  this  defence  of  prisoners  is  justified  on  ihe  ground 
that  there  was  maladministration  of  justice  in  Ire- 
land, I  will  ask — How  was  it  that  the  defence  of 
prisoners  was  not  more  general  ?  Why  was  it  confined 
to  prisoners  who  had  committed  agrarian  crimes  ? 
When  my  learned  friend's  theory  that  secret  socie- 
ties formed  the  bodies  that  committed  crime — secret 
societies  acting  as  the  enemies  of  the  League — when 
that  theory  is  put  forward  one  cannot  help  asking 
oneself,  "  Why  did  the  League  expend  its  funds  in 
defending  its  enemies — the  very  men  who  were  acting 
in  hostility  against  it  ?  "  I  do  not  of  course  advance 
the  argument  that  it  cannot  ever  be  a  praiseworthy 
act  to  assist  by  subscription  a  prisoner  to  defend 
himself,  for  in  the  first  place  one  may  believe  that  a 
prisoner  is  innocent,  and  in  the  second  one  may  think 
that  he  has  not  the  means  himself  to  secure  legal 
assistance.  Of  course  the  charity  of  men  and  the 
justice  of  men  would  move  them  to  see  that  a 
person  in  Such  a  position  as  that  shonld  be  rightly 
defended.    But    oui    complaiat  is  that    these     pti< 
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Boners,  defended  by  the  Land  League,  were  de- 
fended without  any  inquiry  made  as  to  their  pro- 
bable guilt  or  innocence,  that  they  were  defended 
simply  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  charged 
with  offences  committed  whilst  they  were  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  League,  as 
Mr.  Paraell  says,  and,  as  we  say,  whilst  they  were 
carrying  out  the  very  decrees  of  the  League,  And  the 
worst  of  it  was,  that  this  defence  of  prisoners  was 
not  one  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoners 
after  they  had  been  convicted. 

It  is  a  sad  feature  in  this  case  that  a  conspicuous 
member  of  Parliament  like  Mr.  Biggar  should  have 
promised  people  who  had  not  committed  crime,  that  if 
they  did  they  would  be  properly  defended.  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Biggar  on  October  10,  1880,  at  Castleisland,  a  dis- 
trict which  has  seen  much  crime  : — 

"  There  is  another  question  which  has  been  raised 
very  much.  The  Land  League  are  unfairly  charged 
with  the  shooting  of  landlords.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shooting 
of  landlords  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  They 
never  have  given  any  advice  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Hussey 
maybe  a  very  bad  man,  and  plenty  of  other  men  are  as 
bad  as  Mr.  Hussey,  but  I  can  tell  you  wha±  the  Land 
League  can  do.  If  any  one  is  charged  with  shooting  or 
offering  violence  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see  that  that  person 
who  is  charged  with  the  offence  shall  get  a  fair  trial. 
What  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a  landlord  ?  First 
of  all,  the  Grovernment  offers  an  enormons  reward  ; 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  some  one  may  commit  per- 
jury against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be  felt  or 
against  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  bat  of 
the  very  vaguest  kind  may  take  place.  Then  the 
police  take  care  that  if  they  hear  anything  of  a 
suspicions  nature  they  bring  him  before  the  magi- 
strates, and  take  care  if  anything  is  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  (interruption)  shall  be  suppressed, 
and  use  every  means  in  their  power  for  a  conviction. 
(Renewed  interruption.)  Then,  again,  the  magistrates 
who  hear  the  case  are  all  partisans  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  and  in  favour  of  their  own  class. 
Then,  again,  if  any  case  whatever  is  made  againstthe 
prisoner  and  he  is  sent  forward  for  trial  at  the 
Assizes,  the  Government  take  care  to  pack  the  jury  ; 
they  bring  down  the  ablest  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  try, 
if  possible,  to  twist  any  little  at  their  com- 
mand for  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  conviction. 
Well,  you,  the  members  of  the  local  Land  League, 
can  use  your  exertions  to  got  everything  in  favour  of 
the  person  who  is  charged  with  such  a  crime  as  shoot- 
ing a  landlord.  You  can  take  care  an  innocent  man 
shall  not  suffer  the  penalty  he  is  not  entitled  to 
suffer." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  what  that  means.  When  we 
consider  the  intimidation  offered  to  jurors,  when  we 
look  at  the  publication  of  jurors'  lists  by  Mr.  O'Brien, 
we  can  appreciate  the  terror  that  jurors,  particularly 
in  agrarian  districts,  would  feel  when  they  see 
that  a  prisoner  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  being 
defended  by  the  Land  League.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  ought  to  be  precluded,  being  members  of  the 
Land   League,   from   defending    persons   whom   they 


thought  to  be  innocent,  but  this  systematic  defence, 
founded  on  a  pre-promise  that  if  you  shoot  certain 
persons  so  that  your  defence  be  of  an  agrarian  cha- 
racter, we,  the  Laud  League,  will  defend  you,  meant 
that  if  the  person  who  committed  a  crime  went 
into  Court,  he  went  into  Court  with  a  mark 
upon  him  to  the  jury,  that  the  Land  League 
so  far  approved  his  position  as  to  send  solici- 
tors and  counsel  to  defend  him.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  the  view  that  would  present  itself  to 
jurors.  I  think  your  Lordships,  knowing  the  course 
that  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  defence  of  pri- 
soners, trill  agree  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
it   was  a  systematic  defence. 

The  principal  evidence  upon  the  point  will  be 
found  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Daly,  solicitor  in 
Ballinrobe,  Mayo.  I  may  observe  that  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Daly's'  evidence,  that  this  system  of  defending 
prisoners  began  immediately  after  the  institution  of 
the  Land  League.  Mr.  Daly  is  asked,  "  During  what 
time  did  the  occurrences  you  defended  take  place  ; 
during  what  years  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  I  should 
say  from  1879,  the  opening  of  the  agitation  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  down  to  about  1883."  It  is  shown 
by  the  books  of  the  Land  League — by  such  of  them  as 
we  have— that  the  funds  of  the  League  were  applied 
to  the  defence  of  prisoners  as  early  as  January,  1880. 
When  Dr.  Kenny  was  in  the  witness-box  one  of  the 
books  was  handed  to  him,  and  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  these  entries  : — 

"  January  13,  1880.  To  cash  handed  to  James  Daly, 
Castlebar,  £50." 

"  January  20,  3880.  To  cash  handed  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Scally,Kilmadigue, towards  defence  of  prisoners, £10." 

"  February  25.  To  advanced  P.  J.B.Daly,  solicitor 
for  defence,  £20." 

"  June  21.  To  defence  prisoners,  Sligo,  £10. 
To  P.  J.  B.  Daly,  Ballinrobe,  on  7th,  law  expenses 
£100." 

"  July  15.  To  Rev.  John  Stenson,  legal  ex- 
penses, £10.  To  T.  Harrington,  for  defence  of  pri- 
soners, £5." 

Thepoint  is  that  this  money  was  applied  to  this  purpose 
with  the  authority  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Land 
League  funds,  although  nothing  appeared  in  the  rules 
of  the  League  to  justify  the  expenditure.  I  can- 
not find  in  any  of  the  rules  of  the  League,  or  in  any 
statement  affecting  it,  anything  that  relates  to  the 
defence  of  prisoners  charged  with  agrarian  crime ;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  action  of  the  Land 
League  leaders  to  allow  the  defence  of  such  prisoners 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Land  League  funds,  as  if  that 
had  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  fund,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Biggar.  There  is  a  particular  instance 
of  money  thus  applied  given  in  the  JVation  of  Angu.<rt 
27,  1881.  The  matter  has  reference  to  the  defence  of 
the  x«rison6rs  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd:— 
' '  The  response  to  their  appeal  was  generous  and  en- 
couraging. £600  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  will 
seed  nearly  £200  more,  Father  Fiulong  i&y,  to  dis- 
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charge  all  liabilities  of  the  committee.  Oa  Tuesday 
the  Land  League  granted  £30  towards  this  sam,  and 
we  are  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  be  slow  in 
subscribing  the  remainder." 

Those  prisoners  were  charged  with  Mr.  Boyd's 
murder,  and  found  not  guilty.  The  Eev.  Patrick 
White,  in  his  evidence, tells  us  that  for  the  defence  of 
the  men  charged  with  Lenane's  murder  a  solicitor  was 
employed.  These  are  the  questions  put  to  him  on  the 
subject  and  his  answers  : — 

"  By  whom  was  the  solicitor  employed  ? — Very 
likely  by  the  branch  of  the  League. 

"  Of  which  you  were  president?" 
Which  was  the  case.    Then  he  goes  on  : — 

"  Who  paid  him  ? — Very  likely  it  was  the  secre- 
tary ;   I  cannot  remember. 

"  Would  it  very  likely  bo  the  secretary  ? — I  really 
do  not  remember. 

"  If  he  was  employed  by  tho  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  who  would  pay  ? — Perhaps  it  would  be  the 
treasurer,  who  had  charge  of  the  monoy." 

Then  we  know  from  Mr.  Daly's  evidence  what  his  in- 
structions were  ; — 

"  Did  you  communicate  in  any  way  with  the  Land 
League  direct  ?— No  ;  cot  as  regards  the  murder  cases. 

"  What  did  you  do  about  your  costs  ? — I  got  paid,  I 
think,  altogether  from  the  Land  League  about  £300  or 
£400 — misoellaneous  costs.  I  could  not  exactly  say 
they  were  for  the  cases  mentioned  here. 

"  Did  you  get'  any  instructions  from  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

"  Who  ? — Well,  I  got  instructions  from  several  local 
membars  of  the  Land  League  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
got  instructions  from  Mr,  Walsh,  who  was  then  acting 
as  a  kind  of  local  agent  in  the' West  of  Ireland  and 
also  in  Dublin. 

"  Local  agent  for  what  ? — ^Well,  he  was  acting  for 
the  Land  League  in  general  just  about  the  opening  of 
the  agitation. 

"  Sir  C.  Russell. — ^What  is  his  name  ? — John  Walsh. 

"  The  Attorney-General.— Is  he  in  Ireland  now  ? — 
No  ;    in  Australia,  I  think. 

"  Sir  C.  Kussell. — Is  that  the  Balla  man  ?— Yes. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — He  was-then  of  Balla  ? — 
He  was  then  of  Balla.  He  was  a  commercial  traveller, 
I  think,  at  that  time.      But  he  was  a  native  of  Balla. 

"Did  you  have  instructions  from  anyone  else  directly 
connected  with  the  central  ofSce  of  the  Land  League 
besides  John  Walsh  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  except  he  in- 
formed me  he  had  instructions  from  Davitt  and  Egan 
for  me  to  defend  in  cases  that  would  be  sent  on  ;  that 
I  would  be  paid  for  them.  I  do  not  know  how  true 
that  is. 

"  You  did  defend  these  cases  after  you  had 
received  these  instructions  ? — Yes,  I  defended  several 
from  1881,  I  think,  or  1879,  or  1880  ;  at  all  events, 
from  1880  to  1883  I  defended  every  case  I  was  in- 
structed." 

Continuing  the  question  of  the  defence  of  prisoners, 
you  will  find  ^that  Mr.. Daly  gives  the  following; evi- 
dence with  regard  to  direct  instructions  from  the 
Laud  League  in  cases  of  murder.  The  Attorney- 
General  says  : — 

"  Perhaps  my  Lords  will  put  the  question.  To  whom 
did  you  send  the  bills  in  in  those  murder  cases  ?— I 


sent  them  in  to  the  Land  League  office.  I  received 
general  instructions  to  defend  all  classes  of  cases,  and 
acting  upon  those  instructions,  whether  those  cases 
came  under  this  particular  head  or  not,  I  defended 
all  cases." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  there  have  been 
put  in  before  in  evidence  printed  forms  bearing  upon 
some  of  these  cases — forma  printed  in  order  that  the 
Land  League  in  Dublin  might  learn  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  In  the  documents  found  at  Miss  O'Connor's, 
after  the  existence  of  the  Ladies' Land  League,  you  are 
aware  there  were  entries  of  the  defence  of  ordinary 
prisoners.  It  was  a  system  which  was  continued  and 
carried  on,  as  we  learn  from  the  evidence  by  Mr, 
Daly  and  also  by  Mr."Tighe,  who  defended  prisoners, 
but  did  not  defend  them  to  the  same  extent  as  Mr. 
Daly.  Instances  are  also  given  by  Inspector  Creagh, 
who  proves  the  defence  by  the  League  of  the  Moon- 
lighters who  committed  an  outrage  at  a  place  called 
Moybella. 

Tho  Peesident.— Observing  Mr.  Daly's  evidence, 
I  see  that  he  says,  "  Whether  those  cases  came  under 
this  particular  head  or  not."  To  what  do  the  words 
"  this  particular  head  "  refer  ? 

Sib  H.  James. — Murder,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Davitt. — 1  think,  my  Lord,  that  Mr.  Daly  said 
that  he  never  received  any  payment  from  the  Land 
League  to  defend  any  person  in  a  case  of  murder. 

The  President. — My  memory  is  to  the  contrary  ;  I 
think  that  you  will  find  that  he  received  payment 
equally  for  defending  murder  cases.  What  I  wanted  to 
find  out  was  whether  there  was  any  limitation  placed 
by  the  League  with  regard  to  agrarian  crimes  only.  A 
murder  might  be  agrarian  or  not. 

Agrarian  Cases  only  DErBNDED— ' '  Captain  Moom« 
light's  "  Case. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  can  find  no  trace  of  defending  a 
case  of  murder  where  it  is  one  of  individual  action. 
Your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  anticipate  what  I 
was  about  to  say.  When  we  came  to  read  the  trial  of 
the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  we  found  no  trace  of  their 
being  defended  by  the  Land  League.  But  if  justice 
was  so  badly  administered  in  Ireland  that  the  Crowa 
improperly  employed  its  power  against  prisoners 
who  had  committed  offences  even  of  a  poli- 
tical character,  here  was  a  conspicuous  instance 
where  that  power  would  be  abused.  It  was  clearly 
a  murder  committed  on  those  men  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  Executive  in  Ireland  ;  but  the 
League  does  not  in  that  case  defend  the  prisoners.  If 
there  was  this  justification  which  is  alleged  for  the 
defence  of  prisoners,  why  does  not  the  same  justifica- 
tion cause  the  Land  League  to  defend  the  Fhcenix 
Park  murderers  ?  They  did  not  do  so  because— I  submit 
to  you— it  was  not  an  agrarian  crime. 

The  President.— Is  there  any  evidence  that  there 
was  such  a  limitation  in  words  ? 

Sib  H.  James.- No,  not  in  words  ;  but,  looking  at 
all  these  documents  pat  in  during  this  case,  we  see  no 
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instance  of  personal  or  individual  crime  being  de- 
fended as  contrasted  with  agrarian  crime.  The  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Tighe  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  Mr. 
Daly  ;  but  we  have  proof  that  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  continued  to  defend  prisoners— defended  those 
who  were  charged  with  causing  the  explosion  at 
Weston-house.  These  men  were  found  guilty,  anil 
a  cheque  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  was  received  for 
that  very  amount  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners 
charged  with  the  Weston-house  explosion.  Of  course, 
I  have  not  the  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Farnell's  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  matter,  but  there  is  the 
fact  that  the  cheque  was  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.. 

Mr.  Davitt. — That  was  explained  by  Mr.  Harris, 
who  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  knew  nothing  about  the 
case. 

The  Pkestdent.— Yes,  so  Sir  H.  James  puts  it. 

Sxp.  H.  James. — I  was  not  patting  it  that  there  was 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  of  what  the 
cheque  was  for.  Mr.  Maolnemey,  who  is  a  barrister, 
gives  us  information  as  to  the  prisoners  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  defending,  and  you  will  find  that  all 
their  offences  were  of  an  ajirarian  character.  Would 
you  also  note  that  the  system  of  the  defence  of 
prisoners  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  means  of 
the  agency  of  Messrs.  M'Gough  and  Fowler,  solici- 
tors ?  At  least,  we  learn  that  instructions  wero  given 
by  them.  When  you  come  to  add  up  the  list  of  witnesses 
who  could  have  given  you  most  important  information, 
some  of  whom  were  referred  to  as  witnesses  about  to 
he  called,  and  who  were  not  called,  you  will  find  the 
names  of  Messrs.  M'Gough  and  Fowler  amongst  them. 
The  Land  League  books  do  not  afford  us  any  assist- 
ance that  enables  us  to  apprehend  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  defending  those  persons  who  had  committed 
agrarian  crime.  I  presume  that  Messrs.  M'Gough  and 
Fowler  would  make  an  entry  of  all  moneys  passing 
through  their  hands  in  this  connexion,  but  we  have 
not  one  word  from  them. 

Now,  there  is  one  general  observation  to  be  made  in 
this  matter.  It  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  says  that 
in  Augast,  1881,  he  found  the  practice  going  on,  that 
he  thought  it  objectionable  and  discouraged  it,  but  did 
not  put  a  stop  to  it.    His  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 

"  As  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  of  defending 
prisoners  had  grown  up  I  did  my  best  to  discourage  it 
and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"  When  ?— Towards  the  end  of  1881.  The  year  in 
which  the  Land  Act  was  passed. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  1881.  What  do  you  mean  J>y 
towards  the  end  of  1881  ?— Towards  the  encLpf  the 
year  1881. 

"Do  you  mean  when  you  were  in  Kilmainham  ? — 
No,  not  at  all  ;  when  I  reorganized  the  office. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  put  a  stop  to  it  in 
August,  1881? — No,  I  did  not  put  a  stop  to  it;  I  said 
I  was  taking  steps  to  discourage  it.  I  formed  the 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  discouraged.  I  found  it 
was  going  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  formed  the 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  I  com- 
municated my  views  to  those  in  authority.  I  think  I 
communicated  my  views  to  Mr.  A.  O'Connor." 


But  whoever  he  communicated  his  views  to,  that  com- 
munication had  not  the  effect  of  stopping  the  practice. 
Mr.  Parnell  himself,  seeing  the  danger  of  it,  seems 
to  have  objected  to  it  and  yet  allowed  it  to  continue. 
There  is  one  case  to  which  I  would  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.  Reference  is  made  to  it  in  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am 
not  going  to  refer  at  any  length  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  but  you  will  see  that  in  it  he  calls  attention 
to  flie  defence  of  a  prisoner  who,  he  says,  he 
believed  was  one  of  those  who  were  associated  with 
"  Captain  Moonlight."    He  gofes  on  :— 

"  My  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  " — that  is  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland — "  stated  on  his  own 
knowledge  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had 
received  a  fee  of  100  guineas,  and  he  asked  in  the 
face  of  the  House  whether  that  100  guineas  was  or 
was  not  contributed  from  ths  funds  of  the  Land 
League.  No  answer  has  ever  been  made  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  hope  it  will  be  answered  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider what  has  taken  place  in  Ireland,  the  language 
that  has  been  held,  the  natural  effect  of  that 
language  upon  uninstructed  minds, the  tendency  of  every 
movement  of  this  kind  to  draw  into  its  own  channel 
and  to  imbue  with  its  own  spirit  that  part  of  the 
population  who  are  naturally  the  most  restless  or 
the  most  prone  to  crime,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I 
think  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  gentlemen  who 
regard  themselves  as  more  than  any  others  the 
representatives  of  the  Irish  people  to  repress  out- 
rages, but  instead  of  doing  much  in  that  direction 
they  a[jpear  to  me  to  be  doing  nothing  at  all." 

This  matter  was  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  The  question  was  put  to  him  by  the  Attorney- 
General  :  — 

' '  Did  it  or  not  come  to  your  notice  that  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1882,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
who  was  then  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Healy,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Kedmond,  and  some 
others,  referred  to  the  fact,  and  I  will  read  his 
words  ?  " 

Then  come  the  words  referred  to  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech.    Mr.  Pamell's  answer  was  : —  * 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
particular  statement,  but  I  heard  that  it  had  been 
stated  that  Land  League  cheques  or  cheques  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Land  League  had  been  given  for  the 
defence  of  these  moonlighters  at  Cork. 

"  One  hundred  guineas  ? — I  think  I  must  have 
heard  about  it  at  the  time. 

"  Was  Mr.  O'Keardon  the  counsel?—!  could  not 
tell  you. 

"  A  Queen's  counsel,  I  think  ?— I  do  not  know. 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  O'Eeardon  ? — No,  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 

"Did  one  of  those  moonlighterB  turn  Queen's  evi- 
dence—Conn6ll  ?— A  man  named  O'Connell. 

"A  man  named  Connell  or  O'Connell  ?— A  man 
named  Connell  or  O'Connell,  whom  I  had  certain 
information  had  committed  a  cruel  murder  shortly 
before  upon  a  ycung  man  named  Leary,  was  accepted 
as  Queen's  evidence  by  the  Crown  against  a  numbe;: 
of  persons  who  were  accused  of  much  lesser  offences 
than  that  of  murder,  and  I  believe  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  constabulary  of  the  district. 
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"  When  iad  you  the  knowledge  that  Connell  had 
committed  the  crime  of  mvirder  ? — I  obtained  that 
knowledge  in  Kilmaiaham  Prison. 

"  Before  the  trial  ? — At  the  time  of  the  trial. 

"  How  long  before  the  trial — how  mauy  days 
before  the  trial  did  you  obtain  that  knowledge  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  before  the  trial  ;  it  was 
about. 

"  At  the  time  ? — At  the  time  when  O' Connell  or 
Connell  turned  informer. 

"  From  whom?— I  obtained  that  from  a  moonlighter 
who  was  then  in  Kilmainham. 

"  Who  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  his  name.  I  dare  say 
I  could  get  it  for  you.  He  was  brought  into  Kilmain- 
ham, and  he  requested  an  interview  with  me,  stating 
he  had  something  to  state. 

**  Did  you  conamunicate  that  to  the  authorities  ? — I 
did  not.  I  believe  that  the  authorities  were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  facts  already. 

**  Whether  you  believe  they  were  aware  of  it  or 
not,  why  did  you  not  communicate  it  ? — Because  1  did 
not  think  it  would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  authorities.  They  had  accepted  the  man 
as  Queen's  evidence  ;  thoy  must  have  known  his 
history  as  well  as  I  did  ;  then  they  must  have  known 
that  he  had  deliberately  shot  down  Leary  in  cold 
blood  without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  when  they 
had  accepted  evidence  for  the  Queen  on  a  charge 
against  a  number  of  persons,  50  I  think  in  number, 
of  much  less  gravity  than  that  of  murder,  I  considered 
that  no  representation  of  mine  would  have  had  the 
slightest  effect  upon  them." 

Alleged  Mueder  of  Leaet— Concealed  by  Mb. 
Paenet.l. 

I  have  only  one  word  to  say  about  this  part  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  evidence— and  it  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Your  Lordships  have  the  statement  that  in  Kilmain- 
ham a  moonlighter  communicated  to  Mr.  Parnell  that 
this  man  Connell  had  in  cold  blood,  as  he  terms  it, 
shot  down  a  man,  and  having  obtained  that  informa- 
tion Mr.  Parnell  does  nothing.  The  point  arises 
that  Mr.  Parnell  keeps  this  secret  in  his  breast  and 
no  one  hears  of  it  until  he  tells  of  it  in  this  Court, and 
he  knows  that  according  to  information  which  he 
regards  as  correct,  a  man  named  Leary  has  been 
murdered.  He  also  alleged  that  the  authorities  knew 
it,  but  does  not  give  any  reason  for  s.iying  so.  Of 
course  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  matter  by 
Mr.  Parnell's  statement,  but  no  trace  has  ever  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  any  one  that  Leary  was 
murdered  by  Connell.  But  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  he 
accepted  the  statement  of  the  moonlighter  and  he 
keeps  it  perfectly  secret,  so  that  if  Leary  had  been 
murdered  by  Connell  the  person  would  have  gone  un- 
punished, and  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  case 
by  Mr.  Parnell  or  any  one  else. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  speak  of  with 
reference  to  this  question,  which  supports  the  view, 
•which  I  desire  to  present  to  you.  Although  the  words 
are  uttered  by  a  comparatively  unknown  man  I  think 
they  are  pertinent  to  our  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  Ireland.  We  have  a  speech  proved  which 
was  made  on  the  31st  of  January,  1881,  at  Eallypar  by 


Mr.  M'Donnell.  Towards  the  end  of  that  speech  Mr, 
M'Donnell  uses  these  words  ; — 

"  They  never  could  get  an  honest  Irish  jury  to  con- 
vict a  man  taken  up  from  the  Land  League,  and  I 
trust  in  God  we  will  have  honest  Irishmen  on  the  jury 
in  every  case  ;  let  them  arrest  us.  and  as  long  as  I 
see  men  around  me  I  will  never  falter — 1  will  never — 
until  landlordism  is  swept  away  for  ever." 

It  seems,  my  Lords,  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  that 
speaker  to  point  out  what  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  local  Land  League  had  taken  up  a  case,  and  if 
the  jury  knew  that  the  case  of  the  man  charged  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  Land  League.  Mr.  M'Donnell 
knew  the  character  of  the  juries  well  when  he  said 
that  no  Irish  jary  would  be  found  to  convict  a  man 
taken  up  by  the  Land  League. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  one  or  two  particular  in- 
stances in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned.  We 
have  a  document  that,  I  think,  came  out  of  the 
papers  produced  by  a  man  named  Farragher.  It  is  a 
letter  signed  by  William  Doriis,  dated  September  27, 
1881,  and  addressed  to  Patrick  Burke  : — 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  executive  are  anxious  to  give  you 
some  assistance  in  the  case.  They  have  directed  me 
to  send  your  statement  to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire 
what  the  costs  of  a  bail  motion  would  be.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  the  friends  of  the  pri soners  should  sub- 
scribe half  the  expense.- Yours  faithfully." 

There  is  a  memorandum  upon  that  letter  by  a  Mr. 
ButterEeld,  whom  Mr.  Parnell  recognized  as  an 
organizer.     The  memorandum  is  to  this  effect  : — 

"  Three  men  arc  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  intimida- 
tion and  housebreaking,  waiting  their  trial  at 
MuUingar  Assizes,  the  5th  of  December.  I  must  have 
a  promise  that  a  grant  will  be  made  for  their 
families,  and  they  will  be  defended  by  counsel  sent 
by  the  executive  ;  £2  each  would  be  well  received, 
and  they  are  really  deserving." 

I  do  not  know,  my  Lords,  what  was  the  character  of 
the  intimidation  and  horfseLreaking  with  which  they 
were  charged,  but  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  moonlighting  ;  and  yet  we  have  this  suggestion 
that  they  are  really  deserving,  and  that  their  families 
must  be  supported,  and  that  they  should  receive  £2 
each.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  this  is  a 
Land  League  document.  With  reference  to  this  Mr. 
iJutterfleld,  I  will  refer  you  to  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence. 
You  will  Cnd  that  he  mentions  Mr.  ButterEeld  as  a 
very  active  organizer,  and  I  think  he  gave  his  initials 
as  J.  J.  BntterGeld.  To  prove  what  was  done  by  the 
League  in  this  case  I  will  refer  you  to  one  of  tha 
books  of  the  League,  marked  D  2.  Your  Lordships 
will  remember,  the  books  produced  and  marked  D  1, 
D  2,  D  3,  and  D  4  are  called  the  Land  League 
books,  and  under  date  November  16  there  is  the 
entry,  "  J.  J.  Butterfleld,  £6." 

Mr.  Davitt. — Was  not  this  a  case  of  a  man  taking 
forcible  possession  of  his  holdings  after  being  evicted, 
and  not  a  case  of  moonlighting  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — They  were  charged  with  intimida« 
tion  and  housebreakina* 
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The  President.— The  whole  force  of  it  lies  in  the 
iatimidation. 

Sib  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  evidence  to  support  the  construction  Mr. 
Davitt  seeks  to  put  on  the  words. 

The  Conspiracy  to  Babele  Justice—"  Ineobmers" 
Harris,  Davitt,  Louden. 

Those  are  all  the  observations  I  have  to  make  in 
respect  to  the  defence  of  prisoners,  and  I  have  now  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  giving  information  or  secur- 
ing the  conviction  of  persons  charged  with  crime.  I 
will  take,  again,  the"  authority  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris.    In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  he  said  : — 

"  If  you  assist  in  the  smallest  degree  in  the  detec- 
tion of  a  criminal  connected  with  this  agrarian  crime, 
you  would  cease  there  and  then  to  have  the  slightest 
public  influence  in  Ireland.  If  Mr.  Pamell  were  to 
give  information  of  the  humblest  peasant  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  Irish  people  on  the  spot.  There  is  something 
between  an  Irish  leader  and  the  people  similar  to  that 
which  is  between  a  lawyer  and  his  client.  There  is  a 
BDrt  of  general  moral  sentiment  that  it  would  be  a 
base  or  a  bad  thing  to  break  confidence  even  with  a 
criminal  ;  supposing  the  man  who  gave  you  the  infor- 
mation to  be  a  political  enemy.  This  has  arisen  out 
of  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  but  such  is  the 
case." 

That,  my  Lords,  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground,  but  we 
have  instance  after  instance  to  show  that  what  Mr. 
Harris  there  says  is  correct,  and  I  need  not  refer  your 
Lordships  to  any  others  after  the  reference  I  have 
made  to  the  incident  of  the  death  of  young  Walsh,  and 
the  view  taken  of  those  whose  patriotic  action  allowed 
an  innocent  man  to  go  to  his  death. 

Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  refer  you  generally 
to  the  view  Mr.  Louden,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Land  League  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  takes  of 
this  subject  ?  He  says  in  his  evidence  that  he  suj)poses 
there  had  been  a  dozen  people  killed  in  a  district 
called  Joyce's  country,  and  he  stated  that  the  murders 
had  been  committed  by  a  body  which  he  called  the 
"  Herds  League."  Mr.  Louden  said  he  had  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Roscommon  policeman,  of  the  name  of 
Murphy,  for  thafact.  I  pointed  out  to  your  Lordships 
he  was  in  error.  Murphy  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Then  he  said  he  knew  of  this  Herds  Leagufe  in 
1881,  and  these  murders  went  on  into  1882.  This 
League  went  spreading  through  Joyce's  country,  and 
he  knew  they  were  committing  the  murders,  yet 
he  had  not  one  word  to  say  by  way  of  giving  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  ;  and  a  gentleman  of  his  posi- 
tion stood  up  before  your  Lordships  and  said  that 
it  was  not  his  duty  to  give  information,  and  he  did  not 
do  so.  I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Louden's  evidence  ; — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Louden,  I  will  ask  you  this  very 
serious  question,  what  is  your  theory  as  to  the  Lydens, 
the  Huddy,  and  the  Kavanagh  murders  ? — All  these 
outrages  were  committed  at  the  instance  of  a  body 
called  the  Herds  League  proved  here  by  a  policeman 
in  Roscommon.    He  swore  he  knew  of  the   existence 


of  a  murder  organization  started  through  the  Land 
League  themselves  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castlereagh,  andan  emissary  from  their  body  came  down 
to  this  district,  and  all  the  murders  that  were  com- 
mitted there,  as  the  result  of  my  investigation  there, 
were  committed  either  by  or  at  the  instance  of  that 
organization  through  the  individuals  in  that  organiza- 
tion. 

"  Please  tell  us  what  the  Herds  League  was  ?— 
Purely  and  simply  a  murder  organization. 

"  Had  the  Herds  League  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Land  League  ? — Except  to  shoot  Land 
Leaguers." 

Then  again  I  pressed  Mr.  Louden  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Herds  League.    He  says  : — 

"  I  will  not  say  shoot,  but  they  unquestionably 
committed  grave  outrage  upon  them. 

"  Did  you  know  that  in  3^81  ?— Yes." 
Again  further  on  he  says  : — 

"  I  took  no  steps  whatever  to  give  infomation  to 
the  Government  or  to  the  police,  none  whatever.  But 
at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  this  organization  was  con- 
cerned, I  warned  the  young  men  in  my  own  land  not 
to  take  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  meetings 
over  in  Connemara." 

Then  a  little  later  on  we  have  :  — 

"  Had  you  information  that  any  other  murders 
besides  the  Lyden  murder  were  committed  by  the 
Herds  League  ? — Yes. 

"  What  ?— I  heard  the  Huddy's  murder. 

"  The  date  of  that,  please  ? — I  have  not  the  date  of 
it.     I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  know  the  date. 

"  Is  it  August,  1882  ? — And  I  heard  that  the  arms 
supplied  to  the  murderers 

"  Stop,  stop.    January,  1882  ?— Yes. 

"  You  heard  what  about  the  arms  ? — I  heard  that  the 
Maamtrasna  murder  was  committed  with  arms  supplied 
by  the  organizer  of  the  Herds  League.  I  heard  they 
were  supplied.  ' 

"  That  was  in  August,  1882  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know 
the  date. 

"  So  the  murder  organization  that  you  learned  of  in 
June  1881,  went  on  spreading  through  Joyce's  country 
and  existed  at  least  down  to  August,  1882,  and  went 
on  committing  murders  ;  and  you  now  again,  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Louden,  have  told  us  all  you  thought  it  your  duty 
to  do  to  break  up  that  murder  organization  ? — Well, 
of  course,  Sir  Henry,  you  may  speak  in  that  manner  ; 
but  I  did  all  that  I  thought  I  ought  to.  I  spoke 
freely  and  openly,  and  perhaps  risked  my  life  in  doing 
it  at  the  time.  I  condemned  the  Herds  League,  I 
said  they  were  anti-Land  Leaguers.  I  told  the 
members  of  oar  organization  there  was  an  organiza- 
tion amongst  them  having  for  its  object  murder,  and  I 
told  them  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it." 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  knew  these  men  committed 
the  Lyden  murder  before  young  Walsh  was  executed  or 
not,  but  if  he  did  he  stands  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Walsh 
in  letting  that  innocent  man  be  executed.  Mr.  Louden 
now  says  that  he  knew  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  suggests,  without  evidence,  that  that  man, 
Whelehan,  knew  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he 
may  have  mentioned  it  to  a  person  here  and  there,  yet 
he  allowed  those  murders  to  go  spreading  through  Joyce's 
country  for  more  than  a  year  without  ever  raising  his 
hand  to  stop  them.  It  must  be  remembered,  my  Lords, 
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that  Mr.  Louden  was  a  Land  Leaguer.  He  assisted  at 
the  Irishtown  meeting  at  which  the  movement  first 
commenced,  and  this  is  the  view  that  he  expressed, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  has  expressed  outside  as  freely 
as  in  the  witness-box.  It  such  be  the  case,  if  a  gen- 
tleman in  his  position,  a  man  of  education,  a  man  of 
authority  amongst  the  people  of  Mayo,  could  take 
this  view,  how  can  we  expect  that  those  who  listened 
to  him  and  were  led  by  him  would  act  otherwise  than 
we  know  they  did  act  ? 
The  Conspikacy  to  Baefle  Justice— Intimidation 

OF  JUBOBS— P.  O'BKIEN,     J.  O'CONNOB,  M.P.'S. 

I  now  proceed,  my  Lords,  to  another  branch  of  the 
same  subject — namely,  the  not  assisting  or  the  inter- 
fering with  justice.  I  fancy  the  key  to  the  action  of 
the  community  is  to  be  found  in  the  explanation 
where  Mr.  Davitt  in  his  evidence  thus  expressed 
his  view  on  this  subject,  "If  it  is  a  crime  that 
injures  the  community,  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  that  the  criminal  should  be  discovered." 
I  presume  the  community  is  to  be  the  judge  of  that, 
and  if  the  crime  does  not  injure  the  community,  it  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  community  that  the  criminal 
should  be  discovered.  Let  me  give  your  Lordships  an 
instance.  The  State  trial  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  others 
took  place  in  December,  1880,  and  January,  1881,  and 
at  that  time  the  newspaper  to  which  we  have  referred 
so  often  writes  as  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships. 
The  writer  in  the  Irish  World  is  referring  to  the 
period  to  which  I  am  referring,  and  notices  the  grati- 
tude of  Mr.  Parnell  when  he  said,  "  Thanks  to  the 
Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co- 
operation." 

"  '  I  dare  them  to  convict, '  says  the  writer  ;  '  I  say 
"  dare  "  advisedly.  Let  my  words  go  forth.  Accursed 
be  the  juryman  who  will  dare  to  find  these  men  (the 
traversers)  guilty  of  any  crime  against  the  people  of 
Ireland.'  " 

Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  that  paper  had  at 
that  time  been  circulated  freely  in  Ireland  from  the 
Land  League  office,  and  the  Land  League  ofSce  would 
be  careful  of  its  chief's  conviction,  and  here  went 
forth  this  announcement  that  the  jurymen  would 
be  accursed  who  dared  to  convict,  because  this  was  a 
case  in  which  the  writer  thought  the  crime  committed 
was  a  crime  in  the  interests  of  the  community  and 
ought  not  to  be  punished.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
find  stronger  language  than  that,  but  we  have  the 
instance  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor.  Two  witnesses  before 
you  have  declared  that  that  gentleman  called  out  in 
the  streets  of  Cork,  "  Down  with  Cork  jurors."  I 
will  give  you  the  exact  words.  The  witness.  In- 
spector Rice,  says  : — 

"I  heard  him  myself  call  out,  the  whole  crowd  were 
calling  out  and  cheering  and  yelling  as  loud  as  they 
could  ;  but  I  heard  this  man,  whom  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time  ;  he  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  and  he  was  calling  out  ;  he  was  cheering  at 
the  time  and  calling  out,  '  Down  with  British  law,' 
'  Down  frith  Cork  jurors,'  and  he  was  cheering  for 
Poff  and  Barrett." 


The  Peesident.— Mr.  O'Connor  denied  that  he 
said  that. 

SiB  H.  James. — Yes  ;  I  am  coming  to  that,  my 
Lord.  Another  witness,  Mr.  Peter  Fawcett,  says  that 
he  did  say  "  Down  with  Cork  jurors,"  and  then  Mr, 
O'Connor  himself  is  asked  : — 

"  Is  it  true  that  yoa  called  out  '  Down  with  British 
law  '  ?— No,  I  said,  '  Give  ns  British  law.' 

' '  Did  you  call  out  '  Down  with  the  Cork  jurors  '  ? 
— No,  I  said,  '  Down  with  packed  juries.'  " 
So,  my  Lords,  the  question  rests  between  the  two 
witnesses  I  have  referred  to  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
O'Connor's  memory  on  the  other  ;  and  I  will  leave 
the  matter  there.  At  any  rate  Mr.  O'Connor  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  excited  crowd  shouting  either  "  Down 
with  packed  juries,  "or  "Down  withthe  Cork  jurors. " 
I  may  say,  though  it  is  scarcely  a  correction,  that 
while  I  wrongly  stated  it  was  Mr.  Louden  who  speaks 
of  Inspector  Davis  as  an  honourable  man,  it  is,  in 
fact,  Mr.  O'Connor  who  endorses  Mr.  Davis's  credi- 
bUity. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  in  respect  of  these, 
jurors  that  I  want  to  refer  to,  and  that  regards  the  con-, 
duct  of  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  who  is  now  a  member; 
of  Parliament.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence 
that  Mr.  O'Brien,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1883,  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murderers,  was  at 
Liverpool,  and  obtained  certain  documents  to  be  printed 
and  published.  The  list  which  he  had  published  was 
a  jury  list,  and  he  had  a  second  document  published 
with  these  words : — 

'  *  Woe  to  you  if  you  have  any  of  the  goods  of  these 
jurors  in  your  house,  for  then  you,  as  well  as  they,  will 
have  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  innocent  people  upon 
your  head." 

It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  ten  thousand  copies 
were  printed  and  circulated  of  that  list,  with  the  words 
"  Woe  to  you,"  &c.  Amongst  that  list  of  jurors  we 
find  the  name  of  Mr.  Field,  of  9,  Westmoreland-street, 
a  gentleman  whose  life  was  afterwards  attempted. 
Thus  it  was  that  everything  was  done,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  jurors  from  acting  as  independent  men  by 
intimidating  and  threatening  them,  and  thus  to  preveni; 
justice  from  being  done. 
The  CoNSPiEACY  to  Baitlb  Justice — "Disaiteot- 

iNG     THE    Police  "— J.    O'Connok,    Hbaly,    A., 

O'CoNNOB,  M.P.'S. 

Another  action  of  the  same  class  is  the  attempt  to 
make  the  police  dissatisfied.  Mr.  John  O'Connor  is; 
asked  as  to  a  certain  speech  he  made.  He  gives  an 
explanation  of  his  speech,  which  was  something  about' 
a  certain  fund.    Then  he  is  asked  :— 

"  Did  you  state  it  was  out  of  consideration  for  the- 
feelings  of  the  police  ? — I  should  say  not. 

"  Not  to  influence  them  not  to  discharge  the  un- 
pleasant duties  ? — Not  altogether. 

"  Was  it  at  all  ?— Not  altogether,  I  should  say.  It  ■■ 
was  to  disaffect  the  police  force. 

"  The  President. — That  is  a  candid  answer." 
Then  Mr.  Dillon,  in  a  speech  which  is  in  evidence,  j 
Bays  : — 
"It   will   be   our   duty,  and  we  will   set  about   it  i 
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without  delay,  to  organize  and  break  up  the  Irish 
Constabulary  that  for  the  past  30  years  have  stood  at 
the    back   of   the   Irish  landlords  bayonet   in  hand." 

There  was  another  mode.  I  do  not  know  quite  as  to  its 
disaffecting  the  police,  but  it  was  bringing  justice  into 
contempt,  and  that  by  attacking  the  police.  Attacks 
were  made  upon  the  police,  and  they,  and  not  the 
real  criminals,  were  held  up  to  execration.  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  of  it.  Mr.  Healy,  speaking  at 
Castletown  on  October  24,  1880,  says  ; — 

"  I  regret  the  outrages  personally,  and  I  may  tell 
you  why — because  it  is  you  that  would  suffer  ;  because 
the  charge  for  those  outrages  comes  out  of  your  own 
pockets.  I  know  that  those  outrages  were  not  com- 
mitted by  the  people.  I  charge  some  of  those  gentle- 
men who  are  marching  past.  (Rigjjt-)  I  "ill  tell 
you  here  what  was  said  to  the  sub-inspector  of  this 
locality  by  a  most  respectable  man,  a  nephew  of  a 
Catholic  bishop.  He  said,  'Mr.  Sub-Inspector,'  says  he, 
'  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  those  burnings  take  place 
whenever  your  police  patrol  is  out  at  night.'  The 
patrol  has  been  withdrawn,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
burning  since.  Therefore  I  say  it  is  not  those  honest, 
kindly  people — that  those  men  have  committed  out- 
rages upon  those  men  who  have  never  did  anybody  any 
harm.  I  understand  that  those  men  never  did  any- 
thing wrong.  I  say  it  is  absurd,  and  I  charge  it  on 
the  police." 

Then  he  alludes  to  cows'  tails  being  cut  off,  and 
talks  about  ox-tail  soup.  Another  speech  of  a  some- 
what different  character  is  mide  by  Mr.  A.  O'Connor 
on  October  9,  1881,  in  Kilkenny.  Mr.  O'Connor 
says  that  he  is  sent  down  by  the  ofRce  of  the  Land 
League.  He  says  that  county  Kilkenny  has  not  come 
"  into  line  "  with  the  rest  of,  Ireland.  Mr.  A, 
O'Connor  thnn  gives  the  people  this  advice  : — 

"  Any  man  should  not  attempt  boycotting  unless  he 
knows  there  are  some  grounds  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
would  be  inclined  to  countenance  it.  There  is  another 
kind  of  boycotting  on  which  I  have  a  word  to  say. 
Some  persons  animadvert  on  certain  hotel-keepers 
and  car-owners  because  they  may  supply  the  police 
with  cars  while  they  themselves  are  supplying  the 
same  police  with  articles  far  more  indispensable.  The 
police  can,  if  necessary,  march  to  the  scene  of  an 
eviction  as  do  the  soldiers,  but  they  cannot  do  with- 
out bread  or  without  meat  (Voice.— Or  whisky^  in 
daily  use,  milk,  tea,  eggs,  cheese,  beer,  and 
whisky.  (Laughter.)  Now,  I  ask  you  what  right 
have  the  persons  who  supply  those  things  to  the  police 
to  cry  out  against  those  who  supply  the  police  with 
cars  or  other  necessaries,  which  they  do  ?  What  right 
has  the  ironmongerto  supply  a  tip,  or  the  farder  to 
supply  a  shoe,  the  glazier  to  mend  his  window,  or  the 
carpenter  to  mend  his  chairs.  (Why  don't  they  all 
keep  against  them  ?)  The,  hotel-keeper  may  see 
that  he  is  vulnerable  where  they  are  secure,  as  his 
licence  may  be  in  danger,  althoagh  the  danger  appears 
much  less  than  the  police  thought,  but  tney  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  work  for  or  sell  to  whom  they 
please.  The  hotel-keepers  or  car-owneTS  may  fairly 
say  that  those  who  cry  out  against  them  for  supplying 
them  with  cars,  that  .other  people  are  supplying  them 
with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  as  cars  would 
he    of    very    little   use    to    them.     I    know  that    the 


police,  scattered  all  over  the  country  in  small  bodies, 
are  perfectly  dependent  on  the  people  in  their  dis- 
trict, and  if  the  Government  attempted  to  supply 
each  constabulary  station  throughout  Ireland  with  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  commissariat,  the  supply- 
ing the  campaigners  in  Afghanistan  was  only  mere 
child's  play  to  it.  Tho  car-owners  complain  that 
the  ladies  and  the  girls — and  yon  have  a  great  many 
pretty  girls  inKilkenny  (cheers) — thatthe  ladies  and  the 
whole  of  the  fair  sex  who  join  in  condemning  them 
for  supplying  those  conveyances  themselves  countenance 
the  police  by  speaking  to  them  (cheers)  ;  whereas  that 
it  no  woman,  if  no  girl  in  Ireland  would  so  much — this  is 
what  they  say  themselves,  the  car-owners — if  no  girl 
in  Ireland  would  ro  much  as  be  seen  walking  upon 
the  same  pavement  as  a  policeman." 

TJie  result  is  that  he  urges  the  people  to  supply 
nothing  to  the  police.  I  hope  I  have  read  enough  to 
show  under  these  three  different  heads  the  systematic 
attempt  that  was  made  to  defeat  justice. 

Importation  of   Arms— Cognizance    of    the 
League. 

I  will  now  pass  to  another  and  distinct  point.  In 
building  up  the  case  as  I  aiii  seeking  to  do  step  by 
step,  I  have  to  allude  to  various  small  matters. 
I  will  deal  very  briefly,  indeed,  with  tnat  coming 
under  the  bead  of  the  importation  of  arms  to  Ireland 
at  this  time.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
John  Devoy  in  his  report  stated  that  arms  were 
being  imported  during  the  end  of  1878  and  the 
beginning  of  1879,  and  we  have  proof  that  at  a 
much  later  date  the  importation  of  arms  was  going 
on.  Mr.  M.  Harris  has  stated  that  between  1867  and 
1878-9  considerable  quantities  of  arms  were  imported, 
and  that  they  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
farmers  and  the  farmers'  sons.  Then  we  have  evi- 
dence as  to  the  action  of  John  Walsh,  of  Middles- 
brough, organizer  for  the  Land  League  for  the  north 
of  England.  We  prove  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Then 
we  bring  the  man  into  communication  with  transactions 
that  took  place  later  on— namely,  by  virtue  of  a 
document  found  on  the  2^th  of  February,  1883.  Evi- 
dence is  given  by  Chief-constable  Joseph  Wilkinson, 
of  Rochdale,  as  to  taking  possession  of  a  number  of 
papers  and  effects  left  by  Walsh.  Walsh  had  been 
staying  at  Eochdale  and  had  absconded.  Among  the 
papers  is  a  list  of  Fenian  centres  f  etting  out  the  numbers 
of  men  and  the  sums  of  money  belonging  to  each  from 
A  to  O.  Then  there  are  the  numbers  of  what  are  called 
"  short  furniture  "  and  *'  long  furniture,"  being  rifles 
and  revolvers,  and  the  amount  of  ' '  pills, ' '  which,  I  sup- 
pose, represents  cartridges.  Then  we  have  an  account 
of  money  received  by  Walsh  from  Frank  Byrne  from 
March  13  to  January,  1883.  It  that  money  is  paid  by 
Byrne,  the  secretary  of  the  English  Land  League 
organizaj:ion,  to  the  organizer  of  the  Land  League  in 
the  North  of  England,  it  is  also  paid  to  the  man  who 
is  apparently  engaged  in  the  importation  of  arms  for 
the  Fenian  Association,  and  that  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ho  was  at  the  same  time  both  a  Land 
League  organizer  and  also  an  organizer  for  the  Fenian 
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body  or  acting  for  them.  Michael  Davitt  thus  speaks 
of  John  Walsh  :— 

' '  Do  you  know  what  John  Walsh  was  doing  in  1879 
and  1880  ?— Which  John  Walsh  ? 

"  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough  ?— I  think  in  1880 
he  was  organizer  tor  the  Land  League  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

"  Very  likely.  Do  you  know  whether  John  Walsh 
had  at  any  time  been  concerned  in  the  sending  of  arms 
to  Ireland  ? — I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  that  he 
had." 

I  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  fact 
that  a  cheque  for  £100  from  Byrne  to  Walsh  was 
cashed  by  Mr.  Foley,  one  of  the  respondents 
here.  From  what  organization  that  came  we  have 
not-  been  able  to  trace ;  but  we  have  the  fact 
that  this  man  who  was  foand  with  a  list  of  arms 
belonging  to  Fenians  in  his  possession  receives  this 
money  from  Byrne,  and  that  the  cheque  is  cashed  by 
Mr.  Foley.  I  think  the  cheque  which  Mr.  Foley 
cashed  was  one  of  Egan's.  Upon  this  point  there  is 
evidence  that  at  the  arrest  of  a  man  named  Tobin 
certain  documents  were  found  in  his  possession.  Evi- 
dence was  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that 
Tobin  was  in  communication  with  Walsh.  Le  Caron 
says  that  he  was  in  Paris  in  April,  1881,  and  Dr. 
Clarke, or  Kenealy.was  also  there  engaged  as  an  agent 
in  shipping  arms.  I  am  quoting  this  evidence  to  show 
that  at  this  time  arms  were  being  supplied  to  the 
peasantry.  I  have  other  evidence  showing  that 
$10,000  was  sent  over  for  the  purchase  of  arms  from  the 
Skirmishing  Fund.  I  do  not  think  that  after  the  evi- 
dence I  have  quoted  and  the  admissions  of  John 
O'Connor  and  Mr.  Harris  it  is  necessary  1  should  say 
more  on  this  subject. 

I  wish  now,  with  your  Lordships'  permission,  to  go 
to  the  direct  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  documents 
that  have  been  placed  before  the  Court.  You  will 
remember  that  what  we  call  the  Phillips  documents 
were  amongst  those  produced  by  Mr.  Soames,  having 
been  received  by  him  from  the  clerk  Phillips.  Be- 
fore I  call  your  attention  to  them  I  must  ask  you  to 
consider  what  documents  have  been  produced  by  those 
who  had  those  documents  in  their  possession,  and  could 
have  produced  them  if  they  had  chosen.  My  Lords, 
I  have  heard  professions  of  desire  to  give  your  Lord- 
ships every  information,  and  I  wish  those  professions 
had  been  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent.  It  is  not 
only  the  fact  that  many  witnesses  who  must  have  very 
fydl  information  have  not  appeared  here,  but  docu- 
ments which  must  have  existed,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  do  not  exist;  and  which  would  have 
afforded  a  vast  amount  of  information,  have  not  been 
produced  before  you.  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  for 
a  moment  to  consider  what  documents  you  had  a  right 
to  expept  should  be  brought  here.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  the  Central  League  in  Dublin  carried  on  a  great 
deal  of  communication  with  its  various  branches, 
that  appeals'were  constantly  made  for  ipstruction  and 
information  by  those  branches  to  the  Central  League, 
and  that  answers  were  sent  from  the  Central  League. 


In  those  communications  would  be  found  record,  faith- 
ful record,  of  all  that  was  taking  place  within  the 
Land  League's  action,  and!  am  sure  that  such  record 
would  have  been  accepted  by  your  Lordships  as  the 
current  information  laying  bare  the  action  of  the 
League.  My  Lords,  for  years,  for  two  years  at  least, 
this  business  was  carried  on,  and  certainly  in  later 
time  the  correspondence  must  have  been  most  volu- 
minous, and  the  information  we  should  have  gathered 
from  that  correspondence  would  have  been  certainly 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  aSecting  your  Lord- 
ships' judgment.  Let  me,  as  an  instance  of  what 
I  say,  remind  you  that  Mr.  Davitt  speaks  of  the 
receipt  of  thousands  of   letters.    He  was   speaking  of 

letters : — 

.  p 

"  Whether  it  was  a  regularly  organized  ofEce  or 
not  we  have  had  some  evidence  about  it.  Do  you 
suggest  that  that  letter  would  be  destroyed  at  that 
time,  Hegarty's  letter  ? — I  believe  thousands  of 
letters  were  destroyed. 

"I  am  putting  this  letter? — Very  likely  it  was 
destroyed  amongst  thousands  of  others." 
And,  my  Lords,  we  have  also  in  confirmation  of  that, 
Farraghcr,  who  says  that  documents  that  came  into  his 
possession  were  taken  to  Mr.  Pearson's,  some  of  them 
to  Moloney's.  There  was  one  parcel  taken  in  a  van 
and  the  other  was  taken  in  a  large  dray.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Campbell  being  present  he  also  says  that  the 
correspondence  was  very  voluminous  : — 

' '  Was  there  anything  taken  besides  bocks  ? — Books, 
letters,  and  all. 

"  The  documents  ? — Yes. 

"  Were  they  taken  in  a  van,  or  how  were  they 
taken  ? — There  was  one  parcel  taken  in  a  van  and  the 
other  was  taken  in  a  large  dray. 

"  Was  any  person  there  whom  you  could  name  at  the 
time  these  were  taken  ? — Mr.  Pearson  was  there. 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Campbell  ? — I  do. 

"  Who  is  he  ? — A  member  of  Parliament. 

"  Was  he  present  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say  that  he 
was  present  when  they  were  being  removed,  but  he 
was  in  Dublin  at  the  time." 

My  Lords,  these  books, of  course,  in  the  first  place  had 
to  be  records  of  transactions,  and  these  documents 
would  tell  the  tale  of  the  action  of  the  League. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  documents  that 
came  from  Farragher,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Phillips'  documents,  which  represent  one  or  two 
days'  proceedings  and  only  a  portion  of  them,  these 
four  books  before  your  Lordships  represent  all 
the  books  of  the  Land  League— D  1,  D  2,  D  3, 
and  D  4.  And  thus  this  Land  League,  with  its 
two  years  of  operation,  with  its  branches  all  over 
Ireland,  with  its  thousands  of  letters  and  transactions, 
with  all  that  has  been  heard  of  the  van  and  the  dray, 
is  represented  there.  Those  books  represent  a  faithful 
record  of  all  the  transactions  that  have  taken  place.  Of 
course, we  have  to  deal  with  the  contents  of  the  books  ; , 
but  we  do  not  get  very  much  information  from 
them.  But  I  should  like  to  have  had  some  informa- 
tion about  the  destination  of  these  letters,  these 
documents  which  were  at  the  Land  League  o£Eice   at 
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the  time  o£  its  being  closed.  Mr.  Phillips  says,  "  I 
used  to  have  a  whole  sackful  of  letters  every  morn- 
ing." We  learn  that  there  were  eight  clerks  em- 
ployed, and  as  a  net  result  of  all  their  labours  these 
books  have  many  sheets  untouched — virgin  sheets. 
Bight  clerks  were  there  certainly  at  one  time  during 
these  two  years,  and  all  their  labours  resulted  in  what 
we  now  have  before  us.  And  we  have  heard  it 
said  that  every  book  and  document  of  the  Land 
League  should  be,  and  has  been,  produced.  If 
the  explanation  had  been  given  to  yon  that  when  the 
Government  was  suppressing  the  Land  League,  the 
Land  League  had  thought  right  to  sweep  away  all 
the  records  of  its  existence,  as  men'  blow  up  a 
town  they  are  leaving  so  that  the  enemy  shall  not 
obtain  possession  of  it,  I  could  understand  the  explana- 
tion. You  might  say  it  was  a  policy  which  was  to  be 
regretted,  but  you  could  understand  it.  But  I  cannot 
understand  that  any  one  says  that  any  such  course  was 
taken.  You  will  recollect  the  incident  of  the  men 
going  to  Liverpool,  and  that  the  books  were  to  be  sent  to 
London.  You  will  recollect  this  account  of  the  van 
and  the  dray  ;  you  will  recollect  all  that  we  know  of 
the  journeys  of  Mr.  Biggar  to  Holyhead.  All  these 
transactions  took  place,  and  no  one  says  there  was  any 
destruction  of  any  document.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
strictly  accurate  in  that  respect,  because  Mr.  Pamell 
says  that  he  was  told  at  the  time  of  Moloney's  bank- 
ruptcy that  he  destroyed  the  papers  and  documents  of 
the  Land  League.  That  is  the  explanation  that  was 
given  to  your  Lordships . 

The  President. — I  remember  it. 

SiK  H.  Jamss. — ^But  then,  unfortunately,  upon 
Moloney  being  called,  he  says  that  Mr.  Parnell's  in- 
formation is  incorrect.  My  Lords,  I  think  it  right  to 
note  that  Mr.  Pamell  only  says  he  is  informed  so  ; 
and  Mr.  Moloney,  when  the  question  is  put  to  him, 
"  Had  Mr.  Pamell  been  correctly  informed  as 
^  ,  to  those  facts  ?  "  says  "  No."  These  are  Mr. 
Parnell's  words  : — 

"  I  have  heard  that  after  Mr.  Moloney's  bankruptcy 
he  left  the  country — he  had  to  leave  the  country — and 
that  he  directed  that  all  the  papers  in  his  house  should 
be  destroyed  ;  he  had  not  time  to  make  any  selec- 
tion, and  that  the  papers  were  destroyed.  . 

"  Then  that  seems  fully  to  answer  about  it  ?— That 
he  had  in  his  possession  a  number  of  the  letters  and 
documents  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  his  orders  when  he  left  the  country. ' ' 

That  is  put  to  Moloney  by  way  of  quotation  : — 

"  Had  Mr.  Pamell  been  correctly  informed  as  to 
those  facts  ? — Most  incorrectly.  There  is  not  a  parti- 
cle of  substance  for  a  word  in  that.  I  never  destroyed 
a  paper  nor  gave,  orders  for  a  paper  or  book  to  be 
destroyed.  I  destroyed  one  paper  two  or  three  years 
ago.  That  was  the  only  paper  I  ever  destroyed  belong- 
ing to  the  Land  League  or  National  League,  or  gave 
orders  to  have  destroyed." 

The  President. — And  then  he  says  what  that  one 
was. 

Sib  H.  James.— Yes,  it  was  the  signatures  of  the 
No-rent  Manifesto. 


So,  my  Lords,  we  can  find  no  explanation  of  the 
destination  of  these  documents.  There  has  been 
maintained  a  secrecy,  an  intentional  secrecy  I 
submit  to  you,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  books,  and 
what  to  my  mind,  as  long  as  this  investigation  has 
proceeded,  and  long  since,  appeared  to  be  far  more 
important,  the  communications  that  were  taking  place 
between  the  branches  and  the  Central  League.  What 
were  they  ?  They  were  the  daily  records,  more  or 
less,  of  the  action  of  these  branches  throughout  the 
country.  My  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Eussell  says,  as  an 
argument  in  his  favour.  "  Why,  how  little  that  is  in- 
criminatory has  been  found  as  a  result  of  the  searches 
that  have  been  made  from  place  to  place,  how  little 
it  is  incriminating  to  the  Land  League."  His  state- 
ment of  fact  is  correct  ;  but  what  is  the  force  of  the 
argument  ?  Little  has  been  found,  says  ray  learned 
friend,  that  is  incriminatory.  That  is  true,  but  the 
reason  was  that  nothing  has  been  found,  incriminat- 
ing or  otherwise,  search  where  you  would.  I  could 
exhaust,  without  wearying  your  Lordships,  the  sum 
of  all  these  searches.  What  have  the  oiEcers  of  the 
League  who  have  appeared  in  the  box  brought  you  in 
the  way  of  record  and  of  statement  ?  My  Lords, 
the  truth  is  there  has  been  for  some  reason  an  ab- 
sence of  evidence  produced  here,  an  absence  of  those 
who,  I  think,  could  give  you  information  upon  the 
subject.  Let  me  note  two  persons  who, I  think, could 
have  told  you  something.  One  is  Mr.  Quinn,  who  has 
not  been  entirely  a  stranger  to  this  court.  I  shall 
have  to  deal  with  his  necessary  presence  and  his 
intentional  absence  on  a  very  grave  matter.  There 
is  Mr.  Campbell  also,  who  wrote  that  letter  about 
the  books  at  Liverpool.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  entitled  so  entirely  to  complain  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's absence,  because  he  was  called  in  respect 
to  the  handwriting  of  the  Pigott  letters  ;  but  he 
was  not  called  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
purpose  in  relation  to  which  he  wrote  the  letter 
I  have  referred  to,  and  he  was  proved  to  be  in 
Dublin  the  day  before  the  removal,  and  was  taking 
part  in  these  transactions,  and  I  must  protest  against 
its  being  said  that  the  counsel  can  cross-examine  a 
witness  without  knowing  what  the  witness's  state- 
ment is.  To  say  you  can  cross-examine  him  when  he 
has  given  no  proof,  is  a  very  different  thing  to  a  wit- 
ness being  called  and  giving  an  account  upon  which 
you  cross-examine  him.  And  I  note  that  whilst  Mr. 
Quinn  is  entirely  absent,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  my  learned  friends,  was  not  thought  to  be 
a  witness  who  could  give  any  information  that  would 
be  very  satisfactory  to  my  friend's  view  in  relation  to 
these  docum'fents. 

Well,  my  Lords,  expecting  much,  and  entitled  to 
expect  a  great  deal  out  of  the  mass  of  documents  of  two 
years'  aggregation,  what  have  we  ?  In  the  first  place 
we  have  these  books.  I  must  admit  that  from  all  I 
am  saying  in  respect  to  these  books  there  is  one 
observation  that  can  fairly  be  made  against  me,  and 
that  is  I  have  no  right  to  take  the  time  during  which 
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the  Land  League  existed — viz.,  fro'ra  October,  1879, 
to  October,  1881 — as  controlling  the  books  you  would 
expect  to  find  here,  because  in  February,  1881,  Patrick 
Egan  leaves  for  Paris,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
relief  book,  I  understand  he  took  the  books  with  him 
out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

The  Pebsident. — Some  of  them. 

SiK  H.  James. — With  the  exception  of  the  relief 
book.  I  have  to  deal  with  the  books  from  February, 
1881,  to  October,  1881.  But  that  observation  does  not 
apply  in  respect  of  the  letters,  or  any  loose  sheets,  or 
any  documents  other  than  the  books.  You  will  find 
no  trace  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  ever  took  away  the 
archives  of  the  Land  League.  He  may  have  taken 
some  -vouchers,  but  so  far  as  any  correspondence  is 
concerned  the  absence  of  Mr.  Egan  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Substantially  these  books  give  no  information  to 
your  Lordships.  They  are  marked  D  1,  D  2,  D  3, 
and  D  4.  I  will  get  rid  of  D  2  and  D  3  with 
this  observation,  that  they  are  books  that  refer 
to  events  after  the  suppression  of  the  League, 
or  from  a  time  when  the  League  was  antici- 
pating suppression.  I  think  I  may  take  it  they  are 
echoes  of  the  bank-book.  They  begin  October  8  and 
October  10,  at  the  time  the  League  anticipated 
suppression.  But  we  have  D  1  and  D  4,  containing 
some  entries  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  Land 
League.  The  first  portion  of  D  1  refers  to  the  relief 
account.  This  D  1  commences  with  the  relief  account. 
The  sums  that  are  dealt  with  are  large.  We  know 
of  course  that  they  almost  entirely  came  from 
America.  The  first  entry  is  December  22,  1879. 
It  continues  down  to  October  16,  1880.  I  think 
I  am  right,  it  was  either  September  or  Octo- 
ber that  it  continues  down  to,  and  deals  with  this 
very  large  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  £50,000.  As 
far  as  I  can  see  there  is  an  entry  which  runs  from 
page  79,  and  the  account  is  afterwards  reopened,  and 
we  have  again,  at  pages  138  and  139,  a  statement  of 
the  objects,  and  we  have  accounts  that  I  presume  must 
refer  to  the  relief  fund  also.  Of  course  that  gives  us 
very  little  assistance  in  this  case  except  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  how  long  relief  was  continued.  The  ob- 
servation I  have  to  make  upon  that  account  is, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  other  matters  are  dealt 
with  in  that  account  besides  the  relief  of  those 
who  were  suffering  from  distress.  On  March  17  we 
get  relief  given  to  evicted  families,  and  on  April  6  we 
get  this  in  pencil,  "  for  .prisoners'  families."  My 
Lords,  there  are  many  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind.  "  June  1.  Ballyford,  Derry  Gaol  prisoners." 
In  April,  "  Clonbur — ^Account  for  families  of  men  in 
prison."  Then,  "  Legal  expenses,"  June  23,  and 
May  4,  "  Galway — For  prisoners'  families.  "  So 
out  of  this  money  that  had  been  so  subscribed 
there  certainly  was  very  soon  a  dealing  wit^  the 
fund  not  entirely  for  distress.  And  then  in  this 
same  book,  D  1,  p.  100,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  bank 
account.  Tou  will  recollect  we  term  it  the  echo  of  the 


bank  account  fromNov.  17,1879,  toOct.16, 1880. There 
is  also  in  the  same  book  an  account  called  the  "Expenses 
Account,"  which  deals  with  the  sum  only  of  £2,648. 
That  is  the  only  sumdealt  with  inthe '  'Expenses  Account," 
and  of  which  the  larger  sum— viz.,  £1,709 — is  simply  a 
reproduction  of  the  echo  of  the  banker's  account.  I 
have  told  your  Lordships  now  the  contents  of  D  1. 
D  4,  which  deals  with  the  same  period  of  time,  was 
a  book  made  by  Moloney  by  direction  of  Dr. 
Kenny,  and  is  the  echo  of  the  banking  account  only. 
The  book  covers  a  period  from  February,  1881,  to  July 
30,  1881,  in  Moloney's  handwriting;  that  book  repre- 
sents a  sum  as  far  as  the  concluding  sum — the  last 
account — of  £3,000  odd,  and  there  is  a  previous 
account  amounting  to  £14,000.  The  whole  of  the 
entries  in  it  occupy  only  some  30  pages.  The  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  them  is  simply  that  certain 
cheques  were  drawn  to  certain  people.  In  the  casa 
I  mentioned  to  you  of  Butterfield,  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  only  some  slight  information.  The  book 
marked  D2  is  an  echo  of  the  bank  account  between 
Octobers,  1881,  and  April  1, 1882.  It  was  begun  by 
Moloney.  D  3  is  what  is  termed  a  cash-book,  covering  a 
period  from  October  10,  1881,  to  November  12,  1881. 
It  was,  made  np  from  the  counterfoils  of  cheques  and 
from  memoranda  by  Moloney  and  a  clerk. 

These  are  all  the  books  we  have  before  us  relating 
to  the  Land  League,  and  it  is  important  to  ask.  What 
books  ought  to  be  in  existence  ?  Mr.  Hardcastle  in 
his  evidence  speaks  of  receipts  from  November  10, 
1879,  to  September  7,  1882,  amounting  to  £261,269. 
The  analysis  of  this  sum  shows,  "  Organization  Fund, 
receipts  £102,384  ;  Relief  Fund,  receipts  £71,078." 
Then  comes  the  item  "  Ladies'  Land  League,  re- 
ceipts £75,355."  That  I  understand  would  be  money 
sent  by  Egan  from  Paris  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 
Now  I  am  at  a  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
all  books,  to  see  whether  that  does  not  come  out  of 
what  is  termed  the  Organization  Fund,  because  I  do 
not  think  you  are  aware  of  what  Egan  received  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Hardcastle  has  had  no  access  to  these 
books.  We  have  traces  of  Mr.  Egan  sending  money 
direct  from  there.  We  have  Mr.  Parnell,  for  Parlia- 
mentary purposes — the  General  Election  of  1880, 
£2,000  ;  and  we  have,  if  I  read  it  rightly,  some  small 
sums  paid  to  Harris.  Therefore  there  was  no  control 
over  Egan.  It  should  be  observed  that  we  know 
nothing  respecting  the  money  that  went  direct  to  Egan 
from  America.  We  have  it  perfectly  distinctly  that 
the  amount  of  the  Land  League  receipts,  as  shown  in 
the  Hibernian  Bank  accounts,  was  £261,269.  The 
National  League  account  was  smaller — £115,628.  Tha 
small  account  of  £3,607  ;  and  United  Ireland, 
£71,155,  making  a  grand  total  of  thereceipts,£451,660. 
I  mast  qualify  what  I  said-as  to  our  knowing  nothing 
about  Egan's  receipts.  We  do  know  something  about 
them,  because  there  was  what  has  been  called  the  audit 
in  Paris.  This  audit  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Sheehy,  and  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  him^ 
self,  however,  eays  that  he  and  Mr,  Sheebp  were  the 
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auditors,  and  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  not  present  at  the 
time  ;  and  this  version,  I  may  obserre,  is  confirma- 
tory of  Le  Caron's  evidence,  for  Le  Caron  told  us  the 
very  same  thing.  Your  Lordships  will  see  that  accord- 
ing to  this  audit  Mr.  Egan  had  received  £246,219, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows:— "Relief  of  distress  fund, from  December,  1879, 
to  August,  1880,  £59,178  14s.  3d.;  Land  League  fund  to 
February  3,  1881,  £30,825  Os.  7d.  ;  State  trial  de- 
fence fund,  per  Freeman's  Journal,  £14,514  ;  State 
trial  defence  fund,  per  Land  League,  £6,563  Is.  6d.  ; 
receipts  in  Paris  from  February  4,  1881,  to  this 
date,  3,294,589f.,  at  25f .  20o,  £130,737  13s.  8d.  ;  cou- 
pons and  interest  of  investments,  70,399f.  at25f.20e, 
£3,150  15s.  ;  profits  on  United  States  Government 
bonds  sold,  £1,250."  Here  Mr.  Egan  produces  a 
statement  showing  what  he  has  received,  but  where 
is  his  statement  of  eipenditore,  which  is  the  question 
your  Lordships  must  feel  the  greater  interest  in  ? 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  said  in  America  no  man  would 
wish  to  inquire  how  the  money  had  been  spent,  and 
I  can  understand  that  a  political  organization,  en- 
gaged in  very  active  warfare,  being  in  alliance  with 
such  a  body  as  the  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood 
— the  Clan-na-Gael — and  having  Mr.  Egan  as  an 
agent  of  communication — I  can  understand  that  such 
an  organization  would  be  unwilling  to  publish  its 
accounts.  My  Lords,  that  is  the  very  point  we 
are  urging  upon  you.  As  to  this  expenditure  we 
know  nothing — there  is  a  blank.  And  where  the 
money  is,  whether  with  French  banks  in  Paris 
now,  has  been  for  some  reason  withheld.  I  have  no 
right  to  condemn  the  reason.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  but  Mr.  Parnell  says  there  is  a  reason  why 
he  does  not  wish  any  account  to  be  gone  into 
in  such  respect.  All  that  your  Lordships  have  before 
you  is  a  statement  that  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Sheehy, 
and  Mr.  Dillon  were  satisfied  by  something — you 
know  not  what — produced  to  them  by  Mr.  Egan  — 
that  he  had,  according  to  their  view,  been  a  faith- 
ful trustee  of  the  money.  But  how  the  trust  was 
fulfilled,  what  its  nature  was,  and  in  what  direction 
the  money  went,  you  are  not  told.  Very  large 
sums  of  money  were  taken  to  Paris  that  do  not  appear 
at  all  in  the  books  before  us,  and  therefore  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Land  League  ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  if  from 
the  sum  of  £246,219  acknowledged  by  Egan  we  deduct 
the  amount  set  down  as  the  Belief  of  Distress  Fund 
and  the  amounts  set  down  as  State  Trial  Defence 
Funds  there  still  remains  £160,000  received  by  Egan 
and  unaccounted  for. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — You  must  also  deduct  a  further 
Bum — namely,  the  sum  set  down  by  the  auditors  as  the 
balance  in  hand— £27,154.  The  force  of  your  criti- 
cism remains  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  the 
rest  of  the  money  was  expended. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  may  observe,  my  Lords,  that  Mr, 
Fgau  also  submitted  a  statement  of  his  accounts  at  a 
ca'.iXerenoa  in  Dublin  in  October,  1882. 


The  Pkbsident. — The  point  is  this— we  do  not 
know  how  the  money  was  expended. 

SiH  H.  James. — In  the  Paris  audit  there  is  shown  a 
sum  of  £246,219.  Of  that  Egan  had  possession  per- 
sonally. There  is  also  the  money  that  went  to  Ireland. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  money  that  went  to  Ire- 
land is  covered  by  the  entry  in  the  Paris  audit — 
"  Land  League  Fund  to  February  3,  1881,  £30,825." 
At  any  rate,  all  the  money  that  went  to  Ireland  after  that 
date  must  be  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  Land  League. 
To  whatever  sum  Egan  received  we  have  to  add  all  Irish 
receipts,  and  I  think  the  Irish  receipts  after  February, 
1881,  will  have  furnished  a  sufficient  sum  to  account 
for  most  of  the  £72,000  supplied  to  the  Ladies'  Land 
League . 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  4  o'clock  until 
Tuesday  morning. 


TUESDAY,   NOVUM BEB  19. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  125th  sitting 
to-day  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench 
at  half -past  10. 

SiB  H.  James,  resuming  his  speech  on  behalf  of  The 
Times,  said, — There  are  two  small  subjects,  my 
Lords,  to  which  I  would  wish  to  refer  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  matter  with  which  I  have  been  deal- 
ing, in  order  to  add  them  to  your  Lordships'  note. 
The  first  reference  I  would  make  is  to  a  matter  to 
which  the  President  was  good  enough  to  direct  my 
attention — namely,  the  distress  that  existed  in  Castle- 
island  or  Tralee  district,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
the  fact  that  whilst  distress  existed  there  in  1880, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  crime  in  that 
district — a  fact  which  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  general  argument  I  have  been  presenting  to  your 
Lordships,  that  where  there  was  distress  there  was  not 
a  corresponding  increase  in  crime.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  meet  the  view  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
existence  of  distress  and  crime  in  the  same  locality 
by  pointing  out  that  in  1880  the  crime  began  to 
increase  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year — i.e., 
during  the  last  three  months.  In  respect  to  this  parti- 
cular district  in  the  county  of  Kerry  we  had  a  return, 
and  that  return  is  in  evidence.  It  commenced  in 
1878  or  1879,  but  this  particular  return  bears  out  the 
general  return  very  fully.  The  result  of  this  return, 
my  Lords,  is  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1880  there 
were  ten  crimes  of  all  characters.  Then  you  will  see 
that  the  crimes  in  January  and  February  are  not 
exactly  agrarian,  for  we  find  recorded  such  crimes  as 
robbery  of  money,  intimidating  a  gamekeeper,  and 
obstructing  a  railway  line.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  agrarian  in  their  character— I  think  about  six. 
Then  will  your  Lordships  look  at  the  list  of  crimes 
commencing  in  October  ?  There  are  20  in  the  last 
three  mouths  against  ten  in  the  previous  nine 
months,  and,  moreover,  they  are  all  agrarian  with  the 
exception  of  one,  stone  throwing  on  the  railway. 
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The  Pbesident.— That  would  show  that  in  that 
district  the  same  law  which  you  sa;  is  msnlfested 
with  regard  to  the  increaee  of  crime  applies.  But 
are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  question  of  1878  f 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — Yes,  my  Lord.I  shall  do  so  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mb.  Justice  a.  L.  Smith. — May  I  ask  you,  Sir 
Henry,  one  question  for  my  own  information  ?  Do 
you  understand  that  the  Land  League  was  founded  in 
County  Kerry  when  Mr.  Biggar  made  that  speech  on 
October  10  ? 

Sib  H.  James. — It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date, 
my  Lord.  There  was  Land  Leagueism,  but  the  Land 
League  I  should  date  from  October,  1880. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— The  Land  League 
proper  ? 

Sib  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord.  There  is  one  other 
matter  to  which  I  have  to  call  attention.  It  is  in  re- 
ference to  a  quotation  that  appears  in  the  note  as  a 
quotation  from  the  Freeman' s  Journal,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  : — "  All  parts  of  Ford's  paper  teem  with 
praise  of  '  the  political  agent  called  dynamite.'  "  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect  we  had  a  discussion  on  the 
subject.  I  hare  referred  to  the  leading  article  in 
which  the  quotation  is  found,  and  I  wish  to  say,  my 
Lords,  that  that  is  a  quotation  from  a  leading  article 
which  formed  a  portion  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime." 
The  sentence  itself  is  a  part  of  the  article,  and  the 
quotation  is  "  the  political  agent  called  dynamite." 
We  have  taken  that  as  a  whole  as  a  quotation  from  the 
Freeman' s  Journal,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it 
is  not  so,  and  the  substance  of  the  matter  is  original 
matter  in  Tlie  Times'  article. 

It  will  be  in  your  Lordships'  recollection  that  I 
have  been  dealing  with  the  accounts  of  the  Land 
League,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  relieve  your  Lord- 
ships of  such  detail  as  I  possibly  can,  and  to  deal 
simply  with  the  main  result.  The  result  I  wish  to 
arrive  at  is  simply  this,  that  very  large  sums  of  money 
have  reached  the  oiEcers  of  the  Land  League,  notably 
Patrick  Egan,  and  that  of  the  expenditure  of 
those  moneys  your  Lordships  have  had  no  account. 
Upon  the  exact  amount  of  the  sum  unaccounted  for 
I  do  not  care  to  dwell  or  to  discuss  it  at  any 
great  length.  Whether  it  was  £50,000  or  £58,000, 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  evil-doing  within  the 
area  of  either  of  these-  amounts,  and  your  Lordships 
have  not  the  burden  cast  upon  you  of  ascertaining  what 
the  exact  amount  was.  I  will  therefore  take  the 
total  as  we  find  it  according  to  Egan's  own  accounts 
which  appear  in  the  evidence.  I  strike  out  all  relief 
accounts,  although  even  there  there  is  apparently  more 
money  received  than  was  accounted  for  ;  but  I  will 
assume  that  the  relief  accounts  and  the  trial  defence 
accounts  have  all  been  properly  administered.  There- 
fore the  first  observation  I  have  to  make  on  Patrick 
Egan's  account  is  that  he  admits  having  received 
£30,000—1  am  not  giving  the  exact  figures,  I  am 
speaking  in  round  numbers— prior  to  February  3,1881, 
£130,000  whilst  be  was  in  Paris,  and  certain  divid- 


ends and  interest  amounting  to  between  £4,000  and 
£5,000 ;  so  that  in  the  result  there  is  a  sum  of 
£166,000  to  be  accounted  for.  I  believe,  my  Lords,  the 
sum  is  larger  even  upon  these  accounts,  because  if  Jou 
wouldturn  to  the  schedule  put  in  by  Mr.Hardcastle,  you 
will  see  that  there  are  two  accounts  mentioned  repre- 
senting the  receipts  of  the  Laud  League  in  Ireland. 
This  appears,  my  Lords,  .under  the  heading,  "  Gross 
totals  of  ledger  accounts,  Group  A,"  under  which 
there  are  two  accounts— namely,  Sullivan  and  others, 
Organizing  Fund,  £31,517,  and  Egan,  Biggar  and 
Kenny,  £14,266.  If  your  Lordships  will  add  these  two 
accounts  together,  you  get  a  sum  of  between  £45,000 
and  £46,000,  which  was  the  sum,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge, received  ontho  Irish  account  prior  to  February, 
1881. 

The  Pbesident.— Why  do  these  figures  not  enter 
into  the  account  of  Patrick  Egan  ? 

Sib  H.  James. — They  do  so  as  far  as  Egan's  account 
goes  ;  but  his  account  only  gives  £36,000.  The  rest 
was  received  by  him  in  Paris  and  was  not  received 
in  Ireland.  Therefore,  I  only  ask  for  the  difference, 
£15,000— it  is  nearly  £16,000,  but  call  it  £15,000- 
and  your  Lordships  will  see  that  £166,000  plus 
£15,000  make  £181,000,  and  we  now  ask  what 
accounts  there  were  of  that  sum. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  to  give  credit  for  certain 
amounts.  There  are  certain  receipts  in  Ireland  of 
money  from  Alexander,  who  was  the  correspondent  of 
Monroes'  (the  French)  house.  From  Alexander  sums 
were  transmitted,  which  I  shall  assume  came  from 
Paris.  They  amounted  to  £72,470.  That  sum  was 
transmitted  from  Paris  to  Ireland  during  the  time  of 
the  Ladies'  Land  League — I  think  all,  but  at  all 
events,  principally  ;  and  I  think  it  came  from  Mr. 
Egan.  Your  Lordships  called  my  attention  also 
to  a  balance  of  £27,000  invested,  and  adding 
these  two  sums  together  we  may  well  call 
the  result  £100,000.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  that 
is  all  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Egan.  Some  of  this 
money  came  to  Ireland,  and  without  troubling  to 
enter  into  details,  though  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
do  so  if  your  Lordships  wish  it,  if  you  take  the  books 
D  1  and  D  2,  the  greatest  possible  amount  which 
could  be  said  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  way  comes  to 
£14,606.  I  am  giving  a  liberal  view  of  that  amount. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  smaller,  but  that  is  all 
the  account  that  is  furnished  in  any  book  of  ex- 
penditure of  the  Land  League  money  that  you  have 
before  you.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  this  result  remains, 
that  even  in  respect  to  Mr.  Egan,  you  still  have  a 
balance  of  £66,000  unaccounted  for.  More  than  that, 
of  the  £72,000  sent  to  Ireland  to  the  Ladies'  Land 
League,  you  also  have  no  account.  As  to  the  romantic 
book — the  book  of  Kells— which  these  ladies  kept,  we 
know  not  what  it  contains.  It  has  never  been  pro- 
duced ;  and  there  is  no  account  of  the  expenditure  by 
the  Ladies'  Land  League.  Although  Mr.  Egan  paid 
over  £72,000  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  how  it  was 
expended  you  know  not,  and  aa  the  accounts   now 
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stand,  daring  the  time  of  the  Land  League,  although 
the  whole  sum  received  by  Egan  amounted  to  £246,000, 
or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  and 
although  there  was  a  further  sum  received  in  Ireland, 
Eubstantially  after  striking  ont  the  relief  and  defence 
funds,  of  which  I  say  nothing,  with  the  exception  of 
this  £14,000,  which  is  generally  accounted  for,  there 
is  no  account  showing  te  your  Lordships  in  any  sl^ape 
the  expenditure  of  the  Land  League. 

Egan's  Absolute  Control  of  the  FtrNna. 

Of  course  I  do  not  now  stop  to  dwell  upon  that  which  I 
fcvst  is  in  your  Lordships'  minds,  that  according  to  Mr. 
Pamell,  Mr.  Egan's  method  of  expenditure  was  un- 
checked. He  could,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  direct  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended,  and  we 
iSnd  traces  of  the  payment  £2,000,  for  political  pur- 
poses, made  by  Mr.  Egan  to  Mr.  Famell. 

The  President. — With  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Parjiell 
says  that  he  thought  the  resolution  that  no  Land 
League  moneys  should  be  spent  for  political  purposes 
had  been  rescinded.  Can  you  point  to  any  evidence 
that  shows  that  it  was  rescinded  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — It  was  rescinded,  my  Lords.  X  have 
not  the  evidence.  Evidence  on  that  point  would  be 
found  in  the  books  of  the  Convention. 

Sir  H.  James. — Mr.  Parnell's  statement,  my  Lords, 
was,"  I  think  it  was  rescinded,"  and  no  other  witness 
has  spoken  of  the  rescission.  Whether  the  resolution 
was  rescinded  or  not.  it  was  a  fundamental  law  that 
no  moneys  of  the  League  should  be  expended  for  Par- 
liamentary purposes.  Therefore  I  presume  that 
would  have  been  altered  publicly,  but  we  find  no  trace 
of  that  having  been  done.  No  leader  of  the  Land 
League  says  it  was  done,  and  I  do  not  undei:stand  Mr, 
Davitt  to  say  he  was  present  when  it  was  done.  Mr. 
Pamell  thinks  it  was  done,  but  no  newspaper  speaks 
of  it  as  having  been  done,  and  we  can  find  no  record 
whatever  of  it.  The  importance  of  this,  of  course, 
in  connexion  with  Ford's  view  is  very  great.  If  this 
resolution  was  rescinded,  he  would  have  objected  to  it. 
If  it  was  rescinded,  it  must  have  been  rescinded 
as  early  as  March,  1880,  the  date  of  the  gener?i.l 
election,  and  then  it  was  that  Ford's  attention  would 
have  been  called  to  it ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  Ford's 
taking  any  steps  in  this  matter  until  October,  1882, 
which  was  long  after  this.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  this  rescision  can  have  taken  place. 
MASSES  OP  League  Documents— Evidence. 

I  pass  on  now,  my  Lords,  to  deal  again  with  that 
subject  from  which  I  passed  away  in  order  to  take  up 
the  accounts — namely,  the  books  and  document^  that 
have  been  placed  before  your  Lordships.  My  Lords, 
whatever  may  be  the  probability  about  these  four  books 
representing  all  the  books  of  the  League,  I  say  there 
is  direct  evidence  to  show  tha^  these  books  are  not 
the  books  of  the  Land  League  of  which  we  are  in 
search.  When  Moloney  was  examined  you  will  fijjd 
that  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  these  four  books, 
Dl,  D  2,  D3,  and  D4. 1  do  notwish  to  repeat  what  Ihave 
already  said,  but  D  1  and  D  4   ate  the  only  two   qf 


these  four  that  were  kept  before  the  suppression  of 
the  Land  League.  D  2  and  D  3  are  subsequenff  to  the 
suppression  of  the  League.  There  are  a  few  entries,  I 
think,  on  October  10,  so  Moloney  told  you.  D  1  and 
D  4  are  the  only  books  that  are  books  relating  to  the 
period  before  the  suppression  of  the  League.  That 
he  explains  in  detail.  He  says  that  these  four 
books — two  of  them  being  made  up,  as  you  learn 
by  the  bank  books,  pri-or  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Land  League — had  never  been  out  of  his  posses- 
sion.    In  answer  to  a  question  be  said  : — 

"  Th«*e  four  books  ?  Oh,  yes,  they  have  been  always 
in  my  possession  ;  at  least,  they  have  been  in  my  pos- 
session up  to  the  time  I  left  Dublin  in  1886,  and  then 
my  brother-in-law  took  charge  of  them  and  had  them 
ontil  I  got  the  subpoena  from  Mr.  Soames." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  that  he  was  working  upon  them 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  and  no  one 
has  suggested  that  any  one  but  Moloney  had  possession 
of  them.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to  compare  that 
with  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  of  October  18,  1881,  to 
Dr.  Kenny.     I  will  read  it  to  your  Lordships  : — 

"  Yours  received.  Mr.  O'C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will 
proceed  to  London  to-day.  I  will  go  by  Liverpool, 
and  bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace-chambers, 
and  I  sbv^ll  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  re- 
turn to  Dublin  as  you  request. 

"  Mr.  O'Connor  wishes  you  to  send  him  a  cheque," 
^nd  so  forth. 

What  books  are  they  P  Those  are  the  books  for  which 
we  sought  in  vain.  They  are  not  the  books  which 
were  in  Moloney's  possession.  What  men  were  re- 
quired to  6arry  about  these  two  books — D  1  and  D  4  ? 
And  even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  have  men  to  carry 
them  about,  these  books  did  not  go  to  Liverpool.  These 
boo^s  which  are  here  referred  to,  and  which  we  suggest 
contained  the  records  of  the  numerous  proceedings 
of  the  League,  and  perhaps  the  cash-book  of  which 
Dr.  Kenny  spoke — these  books,  which  were  carefully 
guarded,  so  much  so  that  men  go  to  Liverpool  specially 
to  carry  them  about— these  books  have  never  been  pro- 
duced at  all .  I  would  only  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
fact  of  Mr.  Campbell's  not  having  thought  it  right  to 
say  what  books  these  were.  He  knows  what  books 
they  were.  Those  connected  with  the  League  must 
know  what  books  those  were.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
to  think  that  when  we  are  asking  for  the  books 
that  were  removed  to  Liverpool,  it  is  the  books  that 
were  in  Moloney's  possession  that  are  paraded  before 
your  Lordships. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  think  it  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell to  remember  that  be  attended  this  Court  on  sub* 
pcena  from  The  Times. 

The  President. — No,  no.  He  ought  to  have  been 
called  to  give  evidence  upon  that  subject  by  the  re- 
spondents. 

Sir  H.  James.— May  I  refer  briefly  to  the  evidence 
which  we  have  as  to  documents  ?  Dr.  Kenny  says 
there  is  a  cash-book  which  yie  have  not  got  ;  then 
there  is  the  grant-book  :  the  witness  Phillips  speaks 
of  4fWQ  large  packs  fall  of  docnmeDts  ^iven  to  Mrs. 
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Moloney,  and  there  is  a  list  given  by  Phillips  of  docu- 
ments which  were  giyen  to  different  clerks.  Then 
we  have  proof  of  a  van  load  of  something,  documents 
and  furniture,  going  to  Frederick-street,  where  we  know 
that  Mr.  Sexton  lodged.  Besides  theso  facts  we  have 
Mr.  Davitt  speaking  of  thousands  of  letters  received, 
and  the  evidence  of  Phillips  as  to  the  immense  amount 
of  letters  rece.ived  every  morning.  While  we  have  all 
these  proofs  of  the  documents  being  in  existence  and 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  care  as  to  their  safety,  all  that  we 
'have  are  these  four  books  and  the  few  documents  to 
which  I  now  refer.  ,. 

The  "Phillips"  Papbe8— A  Bamplb. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  documents 
that  were  material  are  few  in  number.  A  few  of  the 
documents  out  of  these  many  records  came  almost 
accidentally  into  the  possession  of  the  legal  advisers 
of  Tlie  Times  newspaper.  The  history  of  them  you 
will  probably  have  in  your  mind.  At  the  time  of  the 
dislocation  of  the  Land  League,  some  papers  were 
taken  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Phillips.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  there  would  be  a  visit  by  the  police,  and 
there  was  one  ;  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  for 
purposes  of  safety  a  small  bag  of'  papers  was  placed 
by  Mrs.  Phillips  upon  the  top  of  a  wardrobe.  These 
papers  did  escape  discovery,  and  Phillips  gave  them  up 
afterwards.  They  were  only  a  small  parcel,  but  they 
contained  important  evidence.  I  am  putting  it  to  you, 
after  hearing  Mr.  John  Ferguson's  account,  that  these 
documents,  some  of  which  came  accidentally  into 
the  hands  of  The  Times,  would  have  found  repeti- 
tion in  that  vast  mass  of  records  which  was  disposed 
of  in  some  way  or  another  so  as  not  to  meet  your 
Lordships'  observation  ;  and  I  am  going  to  ask  your 
Lordships,  after  hearing  Mr.  Ferguson's  evidence,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  documents  which 
have  not  been  produced  before  you  would  establish — 
as  these  documents  do  establish — that  crime  was 
brought  to  the  cognizance  of  the  central  body  of  the 
Land  League,  and  that  that  central  body  not  only  did 
not  discourage  that  crime,  but  so  far  encouraged  it  as 
certainly  to  compensate  those  who  had  comm,itted 
it.  You  will  recollect  that  these  documents  were 
proved  under  three  different  heads.  Some  of  them 
wereput  in  the  hands  of  Farragher,  in  whose  evidence 
they  appear  for  the  identification  of  handwriting  ; 
others  were  produced  by  Mr.  Soames  directly,  and  one 
of  them,  known  as  the  "  Butterfield  "  letter,  appears 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Louden. 

I  will  pass  very  quickly  over  these  documents,  and 
will  only  refer  to  those  which  are  more  important  than 
others.  The  first  I  will  refer  to  very  briefly  indeed. 
It  is  under  date  September  19  ;  I  put  it  in,  in  order 
to  show  that  at  that  time  the  secretaries  of  branch 
Leagues  were  sending  in  applications  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Quinn.    The  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Kerry  Central  Land  League,  September  19, 1881. 
"  Dear  Sir,— At  last   Saturday's    meeting   of   our 


League  a  resolution  was  come  to  asking  me  to  write 
to  you  for  some  assistance  for  three  laboorers  who  re- 
fused to  work  a  threshing  machine  for  Mr.  Eobert 
M'Cowen, merchant, Tralee, on  a  farm  from  which  a  poor 
tenant  named  Patt  Slattery  was  recently  evicted  (and 
all  his  crops,  including  corn,  potatoes,  and  hay  con- 
fiscated) by  Lucy  Thompson,  one  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  late  John  Hurly,  J.P.,  Fenit-house,  county 
Kerry,  and  on  which  farm  a  Land  League  labour 
and  indignation  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Sunday  next 
to  protest  against  her  cruel  conduct  not  only  towards 
poor  Slattery,  but  other  victinjs  to  her  tyrannical 
and  diabolical  rule  while  guardian  over  this  property. 
"  Those  poor  labouring  men  deserve  the  greatest 
credit,  as  tbrongh  their  patriotic  action  Mr.  M'Cowen's 
maohiae  had  to  return  to  Tralee  again,  and  nobody  in 
the  locality  would  work  it  or  help  to  thresh  the  corn. 
' '  Their  names  are  Thomas  Dowling,  Barra  ;  Michael 
Kelleher,  Barra  ;    John  Kiordan,  Barra.     . 

"  A  cheque  as  soon  as  possible  made'payable  to  me 
for  the  relief  o£  those  brave  fellows  will  be  faithfully 
received,  immediately  distributed,  and  acknowledged 
by  "  bear  Sir, 

"  J.  O'BOTJBKE,  T.C.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
"  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq." 
Then  there  is  a  postscript  giving  a  message  to  be  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Sexton. 

The  next  document  is  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Quinn, 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Kiltimagh,  September  20,  1881. 
"  Dear  Sir, — 1  am  directed  by  the  committee  of 
this  branch  to  make  an  application  to  you  for  a  grant 
on  behalf  of  one  Thomas  Golding,  a  herd,  who  was 
dismissed  for  refusing  to  take  care  of  cattle  on  the 
farm  of  Doininick  Murtagb,  which  was  twice  cleared. 
I  trust  that  you  will  consider  his  case,  as  he  gave  in 
without  scarcely  any  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
on  him.  ''  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Thomas  Cap.nby,  James  Rbilly. 
"  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq." 
This  brings  home  to  the  central  Land  League  and  to 
its  secretary  the  proposition  which  I  addressed  to 
you  when  I  was  referring  to  the.  subject  of  evictions — 
namely,  that  it  was  the  Land  League  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  tenants  so  act  that  they  would  be 
evicted,  and  to  cause  them  to  refrain  from  paying  their 
rent  when  they  could  pay  it.  As  your  Lordships  see 
here  in  this  expressive  language,  "He  gave  in  without 
scarcely  any  pressure."  To  whom  did  he  give  in  ?  To 
the  Land  League.  In  what  respect  did  he  give  in  ? 
By  refusing  to  pay  his  rent.  That  was  the  gentle 
pressure  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  this  case. 
The  Pbesidbkt.— It  says  that  he  was  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  take  care  of  cattle. 

Sib  H.  James.— I  was  treating  him  as  a  tenant. 
Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  correct  that  ?  This 
man,  who  is  dealing  with  a  farm  which  had  been 
cleared,  having  worked  upon  that  farm,  gives  in  and 
says  "  I  will  not  work,"  with  only  that  gentle  pres- 
sure to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  foUoTying  letter  is  also  addressed  to  Mr.Quinn:— , 

"  Cappo  Arms,   September  27,    1881. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The    enclosed    letter  received   fromi 

Mr.  Phelan,  a  member  of  our  executive,  inquiring  as 

to  the  case  of  Hickey,   a  cottier  and  labourer,   who 

was  evicted  some  short  time  ago,  I  would  be  gl^d   iff 
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the  executive    made   him   a   grant.     Mr.  Arthur  TJpher 
refuses  to  give  him  his  potatoes,  and  I  am  just  informed 
that  the   labourers   of  the   district   refuse  digging  the 
evicted   man's  potatoes    for    the    landlord,    and  that 
placards  are  posted  up  threatoning  death  to  any  one 
that  does  so.     I  have  also  heard  that  another  labourer, 
who  went  lately  to  reside  in  the  evicted  man's  house, 
was   also   threatened  to   give  up  possession,   and  the 
landlord  himself  is  also  threatened.     The    matter    has 
caused    a   good    deal    of    excitement.    A  little  relief 
would  be  the  means  just  now  of  strengthening  and  ex- 
tending the  League  in  this  district. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  Thomas  F.  Beqlet,  Secretary,  L.L. 
"  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq." 
There  is  an  endorsement  on  this,  dated  September  12, 
of  J.  F.  or  John  Ferguson.    Another  letter  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Quinn  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  know  from  you  if  we  could 
get  any  assistance  for  a  few  labourers  whose  employers 
refused  to  employ  them  ai  the  terms  recommended  by 
the  Land  League.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  there 
was  but  one  of  these  employers  Land  Leaguers,  and  we 
got  him  expelled.  All  the  labourers  at  this  place  were 
out  on  strike  a  few  months  since,  and  we  promised 
the  support  of  the  League  to  the  labourers  who  would 
not  get  the  terms  recommended  by  the  League  at  the 
time.  A  little  practical  assistance  in  this  way  to  the 
labourers  would  have,  I  know,  in  this  parish,  at  all 
events,  the  effect  of  bringing  the  sympathy  of  the 
labourers  to  the  Land  League  more  than  all  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Pamell  or  Michael  Davitt  ever  made. 
Poor  fellows,  they  have  not  the  intelligence  or 
patience  to  see  the  future.  I  would  be  very  glad  that 
something  would  be  done  for  them  that  we  may  be, 
at  all  events,  one  united  people.  Once  they  find  they 
are  recognized  by  the  '  executive  '  it  will  do  them. 
There  is  also  a  smith  in  the  parish  who  has  refused 
to  work  for  a  boycotted  land-grabbing  farmer.  He 
was  a  large  customer  of  his,  and  the  poor  man  has  a 
large  family.  We  would  like  that  he  also  got  some- 
thing, if  possible. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  John  Mwepht. 

"  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq.,  Dublin." 
Then  there   is  a  note  in  red   ink  : —  "As  the  branch 
advised,  we   give   £5,  but  cannot  as  yet   take   strikes 
into   consideration.    We   also  give  £3  to  the  smith." 
That  is,  the  Land  League   gives  this  money. 

The  next  letter  is  the  "Butterfleld"  letter,  as  we 
term  it.  It  is  signed  W.  Dorris,  whose  position  in  the 
Land  League  you  will  recollect,  and  is  as  follows  ; — 

"  The  executive  are  aniions  to  give  you  some 
assistance  in  the  case.  They  have  directed  me  to  send 
your  statement  to  our  solicitor,  and  to  inquire  what 
the  costs  of  the  bail  motion  would  be.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  should  sub- 
scribe half  the  expense." 

Then  there   is  a  memorandum,  signed  "  John  Butter- 
field,"  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Three  men  are  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  intimidation 
and  house-breaking,  waiting  their  trial  at  Mullingar 
Assizes  on  December  5.  I  must  have  a  promise  that 
a  grant  will  he  made  for  their  families,  and  they  will 
be  defended  by  counsel  sent  by  executive  ;  £2  each 
will  be    well  received,  and  they  are  really  deserv- 


ing. November  8,  1881.— John  Buttebkeld— The 
prisoners  are  seven  weeks  in  gaol." 
I  have  referred  to  this  document  before.  That 
I  say  is  a  sad  record — to  find  that  by  this  re- 
sponsible body,  of  which  Sir  C.  Bussell  and  Mr. 
Davitt  told  you  that  it  was  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
Ireland,  without  inquiry  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  these  men  who  were  in  gaol  charged  with  in- 
timidation and  what  is  termed  housebreaking,  money 
is  to  be  given  to  defend  these  men,  and  counsel  are 
to  be  found  for  them,  because,  as  Mr.  Butterfield  says, 
"  they  are  really  deserving." 

There  are  two  other  letters  which  I  mention  as  illus- 
trating my  proposition  that  tenants  were  not  voluntary 
actors  in  the  contest  which  was  being  carried  on 
against  landlordism.  There  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dorris  of 
October  20,  of  which  I  will  only  remind  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  contents.    It  contains  these  words  ; — 

"  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Brennan's'cow  and 
donkey  was  seized  on  yesterday  under  said  writs, 
and  are  now  in  the  pound,  and  will  he  sold  at 
Eiltimagh  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  I  trust  you  will 
he  so  good  as  to  keep  the  promise  you  have  made  in 
giving  the  aid  we  require  for  these  tenants.  I  will 
be  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  trust  you  will  not  fail  in  giving  the  neces- 
sary aid.  All  the  tenants  require  is  the  costs  attend- 
ing the  suit,  as  it  is  with  these  conditions  they 
allowed  proceedings  to  go  on." 

Then  the  letter  proceeds  in  the  same  way.  Then  there 
is  a  similar  letter  on  the  next  page,  also  written  by 
the  secretary  of  a  branch  League.  I  will  only  read 
tbo  last  three  lines  ; — "  Breen's  men  are  detennined 
good  Leaguers,  and  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  any  time, 
but  will  allow  themselves  to  be  put  out  sooner  than 
surrender."  That  letter  was  an  application  for  coun- 
sel to  defend  a  case  at  New  Ross  Quarter  Sessions 
on  behalf  of  the  men  served  with  ejectment  by  the 
landlord.  On  the  same  page  you  will  notice  there  is 
a  similar  letter,  dated  October  22,  1881  :— 

"  Gentlemen, — Whereas  the  legal  costs  in  the  case 
of  the  Lenioon  Estate  tenants,  William,  James,  John 
and  Edward  Rayencroft,  together  with  Thomas 
Aldfidee,  is  still  unsettled  or  not  considered  by  you. 
It  is  hard  for  us  hero  in  Ballydehob  to  stand  the 
attacks  of  those  parties  who  allowed  themselves  to 
he  sold  out  on  consideration  of  being  paid  their  costs, 
while  those  matters  are  franked  elsewhere.  There 
has  been  a  circular  form  filled  up  and  sent  up  to  you 
relative  to  those  cases  which  the  hon,  meniber,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Pamell,  said  that  they  had  every  right  to  he 
paid  up  under  the  circumstances  of  how  those  men 
held  out  so  staunch  to  the  cause. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  John  Collins,  Secretary,  L.L.,  Ballydehob." 
Then  there  is  a  postcript  which   brings,  it  home  to 
Mr.  FamoU  apparently  to  some  extent  :— 

"  p.s._At  the  last  demonstration  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  as  H.  P.  Mahony,  ex-suspect  of  Ballyde- 
hob, had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pamell,  he  said  to 
him  that  he'd  see  about  the  matter  I  refer  to,  as 
those  parties  are  Protestaits,  and  are  very  numerous 
in  this  locality.    Uclesa  those  costs  are  paid  it  will 
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cause  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  of  those 
parties." 

Then  there  is  another,  dated  24  October,  1881  :— 

' '  Cosgrove  would  have  made  a  settlement  with  his 
landlord  were  it  not  that  he  relied  on  the  promises  of 
the  League." 

I  have  not  troubled  yonr  Lordships  in  supporting  these 
letters  with  the  proofs  that  they  were  acted  upon,  but 
your  Lordships  will  recollect  that,  with  reference  to 
these  men  who  were  in  gaol  for  intimidation,  a  grant 
of  £6  was  entered  under  the  name  of  Butterfield  and 
corresponded  in  date. 

Thk  Hoean  Letter— Gkaitt  to  Castleisland 
moonliqhtebs. 

Now  I  have  taken  examples  of  these  documents 
very  briefly,  but  of  course,  as  your  Lordships  will  re- 
collect, we  have  still  to  deal  with  one  Important  docu- 
ment— namely,  that  letter  which  no  one  can  doubt  when 
read  by  the  light  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson's  evidence  is  a 
letter  full  of  grave  importance.     (Beading)  :— 

"  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate character  which  I  attempted  to  explain  to  you 
when  I  was  in  Dublin  at  tbe  Convention.  The  fact  is 
that  one  of  the  men  from  a  shot  lost  the  use  of  his  eye. 
It  cost  him  £4  to  go  to  Cork  for  medical  attend- 
ance. Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
and  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  No  one  knows 
the  patients  but  the  doctor  and  myself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society.  I  may  inform  you  that  the  said 
parties  cannot  afford  to  saftnr.  If  it  were  a  public 
aSair  a  subscription  list  would  be  opened  at  once  for 
them,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One  other  man 
escaped  a  shot  but  gat  his  jaw  grazed.  Hoping  you 
will, at  yoardiscretion,see  your  way  to  making  a  grant, 
which  you  can  send  through  me  or  the  Bev.  John 
O'Callagan,  CO.,  "  Yours  truly, 

"  TiMOTHV  HOEAN." 

Now,  I  first  have  to  ask  who  is  the  writer  of  that  let- 
ter, and  under  what  circumstances  did  he  write  it. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  signatory  of  that 
letter  is  Timothy  Horan.  We  learn  who  that  man  was 
from  two  witnesses.  One  is  a  witness  to  whom  much 
reference  has  been  made — namely,  Thomas  O'Connor  ; 
the  other  is  Inspector  Davis  ;  and  I  am  asking  your 
Lordships  to  see  the  condition  of  Oastleisland  as 
shown  by  tbe  evidence  of  these  two  witnesses,  when  we 
see  what  that  letter  meant.  Tbomas  O'Connor  was 
one  of  those  witnesses  that  come  under  the  name  of 
informer.  I  am  going  to  read  this  letter  as  corrobora- 
tion of  O'Connor's  evidence,  and  ask  O'Connor's  evi- 
dence to  be  read  as  throwing  light  upon  that  letter. 
His  evidence  is  as  follows  ; — 

"  Was  Timothy  Horan  Secretary  of  the  Branch  from 
the  beginning  ?— He  was,  as  far  as  I  know. 

"  Did  you  at  any  time  hear  of  an  inner  circle  or 
Jbody  ?— I  did. 

"  Were  you  at  any  time  invited  to  join  it  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  join  it  ?— I  did  in  a  way. 

"  When,  please  ?— Some  time,  I  think,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1880. 

"What  was  the  inner  circle  called  ?-rThey  were 
known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  '  the  Boys.' 


"  How  did  you  come  to  join  it  ? — ^Well,  two  boys, 
members,  or  who  said  they  were  members — who  told  me 
they  were  members— used  to  be  often  asking  mo  to  join. 

"  Two  men  who  told  you  they  were  members  of 
'  the  Boys'  ? — They  told  me  they  were  members." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  give  the  names  of  persons  who 
asked  him  to  join  the  Inner  Circle — namely,  George 
Twiss  and  John  Connor,  Then  he  is  asked,  "  What 
did  these  men  say  to  you  ?"  To  which  he  replied, 
"  They  used  to  say  that  I  ought  to  join — that  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing,  a  proud  thing,  to  be  a  soldier  of  Far- 
nell's,  and  that  I  would  get  a  little  pay  for  doing 
nearly  nothing,"    His  evidence  then  goes  on  thus  : — 

"  Had  you  heard  anything  about  '  the  Boys  '  being 
sworn  ? — I  heard  they  were  sworn  ;  they  told  me  they 
were  sworn. 

"  After  you  consented  to  join,  were  you  taken  any- 
where ?— I  was  taken  into  the  secretary's  room,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  secretary. 

"  Was  that  in  the  same  place  as  tbe  meetings  were 
held  at  or  a  different  place  ? — At  his  own  house. 

"  You  mean  at  Timothy  Horan's  house  ? — Yes. 

"  Who  were  there  ? — No  one  but  himself— no  one  but 
Timothy  Horan. 

"  Who  took  you  there  ? — George  Twiss  and  John 
Connor. 

"  Did  they  go  in  with  yon  ? — They  did. 

"  Now,  did  anybody  say  anything.  Did  Twiss  say 
anything  or  did  Connor  say  anything  ? — Twiss  said, 
'  Tim,  this  fellow  is  all  right,  and  we  want  one  or 
two  like  him  in  his  district.' 

"  What  was  your  district — I  mean  where  were  you 
living  ? — The  parish  of  Eilleenticrna. 

"  Now,  you  can  tell  me  was  there  any  one  boy  or 
member  of  this  circle  which  you  joined  in  your  district 
at  that  time  7 — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

*'  What  did  Horan  say  ?— '  All  right.'  " 

Then  my  friend  goes  back  to  persons  who  are  said  to 
have  paid  their  rent.  When  these  names  were  men- 
tioned at  these  meetings,  the  witness  said  : — "  It  was 
said  that  they  were  bad  and  that  they  are  to  be  put  off 
the  face  of  the  earth — the  ground — something  of  that." 
He  then  proceeds  to  mention  several  outrages  and 
the  part  he  took  with  regard  to  a  Mrs.  Horan  : — 

"  Were  you  paid  for  the  part  you  took  in  this 
putting  back  Mrs.  Horan  ? — 1  received  6s. 

"  Who  from  ? — From  the  secretary,  Timothy  Horan." 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  a  man  named  Cullotty  he 
gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

"  Were  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oastleisland 
branch  on  the  Sunday  ? — I  was, 

"  Was  anything  said  about  Cullotty  at  that  meeting  ? 
— Yes ;  a  tenant  came  in  and  he  showed  a  writ, 
and  he  said  that  Cullotty  came  with  the  bailiff  that 
served  the  writ  and  pointed  out  his  house  to  him. 

**  Do  you  remember  whether,  beyond  saying  that 
Cullotty  had  pointed  out  the  house  to  the  bailiff,  ha 
said  anything  more,  or  anything  more  was  said  then  ? — 
Well,  the  committee  retired, 

"  The  committee  retired  ? — Yes  ;  to  another  room 
— their  private  room. 

"  The  committee  retired.  Did  anybody  accompany 
the  committee  when  they  retired— any  priests  ?— Yes. 
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Father  O'Callaghan  ;  but  I  think  he  was  a  memher 
of  the  committee. 

"  Father  O'Callaghan  was  there,  and  you  think  he 
was  a  member  of  the  oommittee  ? — He  might  be  the 
chairman  ;   I  cannot  be  sure  at  the  time, 

"  Do  yon  remember  the  tenant's  name  who  brought 
the  writ  ? — John  Brosnan. 

' '  Did  the  committee  come  back  into  the  room  after 
they  had  been  away  some  few  minutes  ? — They  did. 

"  Did  the  chairman  or  Father  O'Callaghan  say  any- 
thing when  they  came  back  into  the  room  ? — Well,  he 
smiled,  and  he  said  they  all  knew  Cullotty  ;  that  he  was 
an  ugly  man,  and  that  he  would  be  soon  uglier,  and  he 
told  Brosnan  not  to  let  the  writ  trouble  him  ;  that  he 
would  have  satisfaction." 

The  "  lOTTEE  CiECLB"— Thb  Land  League  Poiice. 
This  man's  evidence  upon  this  point  is  confirmed  by 
Inspector  Davis.  You  will  recollect  that  this  Inspec- 
tor was  one  of  whom  Mr.  John  O'Connor  spoke  in 
terms  of  commendation  as  a  person  who  even  from  his 
point  of  view  could  be  trusted.  Inspector  Davis  is 
asked  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  : — 

"  I  also  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  Moon- 
lighters were  very  frequent  in  their  visits  during  the 
years  you  have  mentioned  since  1880  ? — Yes. 

"  Had  you  known  any  such  practices  existing  before 
1880  ? — No,  in  no  part  I  was  in  did  I  know  anything 
of  the  kind. 

"  You  were  only  there  from  December,  1880,  but  I 
am  speaking  now  of  your  previous  experience  in  the 
police  force  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Had  you  known 
any  such  practices  as  these  moonlighting  visits  ? — No.-" 

Further  on  he  says,  in  answer  to  questions  :— 

"  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  this 
secret  organization  in  Castleisland  ? — About  the  year 
1882,  I  think,  I  first  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
organization  and  how  it  was  got  up. 

' '  What  brought  it  to  your  attention  ? — My  inquiries 
as  to  how,  in  the  course  of  so  short  a  time,  a  large 
district  like  this  conld  become  so  disorganized,  that 
such  a  state  of  disorder  should  exist  in  it. 

"  And  what  did  you  discover  ? — I  discovered  that  in 
the  Land  League  there  was  an  inner  circle  which 
organized  the  Fenians  of  the  district  into  a  Land  League 
police,  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  League.  I  told 
that  to  the  Cowper  Commission.  It  is  not  published  in 
the  report." 

Patrick  Kenny,  the  president  of  the  Castleisland 
branch,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  makes  this 
statement  : — 

"  Did  yon  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  all  who  the 
parties  were  who  were  committing  these  outrages  ? — 
We  heard  of  them  every  day. 

"  What  did  you  hear  ? — Of  those  outrages— at  least, 
very  often. 

"  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  all  who  were 
committing  them  f — No. 

"  Did  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain? — The  only 
trouble  that  we  went  to  was  to  condemn  them  in  the 
League  generally. 

"  That  was  not  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  who 
committed  them  ;  did  you  suppose  that  you,  as  a  Land 
.  Leaguer,  would  have  influence  with  the  people  who 
were  committing  them  ? — Well,  I  think  so. 

"  What  class  did  the  criminals  come  from? — I  could 
not  tell  you.  ' 

"  You  must  have  supposed  the  Land  League  would 


have  power  to  influence  them,  did  you  not  ? — Well, 
naturally. 

"  Were  not  they  committed  upon  men  who  had  dis- 
obeyed the  rule  of  the  League  ?— I  beg  your  pardon. 

"  Were  not  they  generally  committed  upon  men  who 
had  broken  the  rule  of  the  League  ? — Possibly. 

"  Do  not  you  know  they  were  ? — I  do  not  know  it 
personally. 

"  Y'ou  heard  of  several  of  these  outiages  having  been 
committed,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

"  What  offence  had  the  victiins  been  guilty  of  ?— I 
could  not  say. 

"  No  idea  ? — I '  have  an  idea — for  the  payment  of 
rent,  and  such  as  that. 

"  What  body  told  men  not  to  pay  rent  except  the 
League  ? — They  may  have  resisted  themselves,  when 
they  were  being  overtaxed  or  burdened. 

"  Can  you  point  to  any  body  in  existence  that 
directed  the  people  not  to  pay  rent  except  the  Land 
League  ? — The  Land  League  did  not  to  my  knowledge, 

"  Did  not  tell  them  not  to  pay  rent  ? — Yes. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Land  League  did  not  give 
any  instructions  as  to  not  paying  rent  ?— No,  not  to  my 
knowledge.". 

Then  further  on  : — 

"  Did  you  hear  of  outrages  being  committed  on 
men  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — There  were  very  few 
evicted  farms  taken  in  our  neighbourhood. 

"  Did  you  hear  Of  outrages  committed  upon  men 
who  had  taken  them  ? — I  did. 

"  On  men  who  had  taken  care  of  evicted  farms  ?— 
Yes. 

' '  Was  it  part  of  the  Land  League  teaching  that  men 
should  not  take  evicted  farms  ? — It  was. 

"  That  men  should  not  herd  evicted  farms  ? — Well, 
I  believe  so. 

"  Now,  did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  all  who 
it  was  that  was  coming  forward  to  punish  the  men  who 
violated  the  rules  of  the  League  ? — No.         « 

"  Or  what  class  they  came  from  ?— Oh,  no. 

' '  They  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  had  they  ?— I  am 
not  aware. 

"  And  then  some  persons  came  forward  to  commit 
these  outrages  without  any  object,  apparently  ? — There 
must  be  an  object,  I  suppose. 

"  What  was  the  object  ? — I  could  not  say. 

"  There  were  some  men  boycotted,  were  there  not  ? 
— Well,  partially. 

"  Were  not  there  people  boycotted  in  the  Castle" 
island  district  ? — Partially." 

Then  a  word  as  to  this  Bev.  Father  O'Callaghan  who 
has  been  referred  to.  In  the  course  of  Kenny's 
evidence  the  following  occurred  : — 

"  Mr.  Justice  Smith. — I  will  ask  a  question.  Dp 
you  remember  a  Catholic  curate  named  Hallaghan  ?— > 
Callagan. 

"  Mr.  Atkinson,— It  must  be  Callagan  ?— No,  my 
Lord. 

' '  Mr.  Justice  Smith,— Was  not  he  curate  there  In 
September,  1881  ?— No. 

"  Was  not  the  Reverend  John  Callagan  curate  of 
Castleisland  in  September,  1881  ? — I  have  no  recoU 
lection  of  it,  my  Lord. 

"  Mr.  B..T.  Beid.— My  Lord,  it  is  O'Callagan,  it 
is  misprinted  ? — It  may  be  Callagan. 

*'  Mr,  Justice  Smith,— Do  you  remember  a  gentle« 
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man,  the  Eeverend   Mr.  O'Callagan  ? — No,    I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  such  name. 

"  Mr.  Atkinson.— Callaham  ?— Oh,  Callaham,  there 
may  be." 

The  President.— That  is  put  as  an  exclamation, 
"  Oh  !  "  That  may  have  been  "  O'Callaham,"  which 
■Vrould  bring  it  very  close. 

"  Is  he  there  now  ?— Callaham  might  be  there. 

"Is  he  there  now  at  Castleisland  ? — For  the  name 
of  the  farm  and  the  parish,  there  are  several  of  that 
ifeme. 

"  But  a  clergyman  ? — Yes. 

"  Is  he  there  now  ?^No. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? — In  the  western  part 
of  the  diocese. 

"  Mr.  Atkinson.— In  the  same  diocese  ?— Yes." 
Now,  my  Lords,  I   do  not  wish  to   leave  it  in  doubt 
who  this  gentleman  is.     Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  who 
must  be   well   acquainted  with  the  district,  tells  us 
who  this  gentleman  is  : — 

"Is  Father  Callaghan  alive  ?— I  could  not  tell 
you  ;  it  yon  mean  Father  Callaghan  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  these  books,  he  is  alive. 

"  I  mean  Father  O'Callaghan  referred  to  by  O'Con- 
nor ?— Did  he  refer  to  Father  O'Callaghan?  Then  that 
is  the  same  Father  O'Callaghan. 

' '  What  is  the  name  of  the  clergyman  referred  to  in 
Koran's  letter  ;  do  you  recollect  ? — That  iS!  the  same 
clergyman.  It  was  to  that  incident  I  thought  you 
were  directing  my  attention." 

I  think  that  I  have  cleared  the  ground  so  far.  We 
have  now  proved  that  in  this  Castleisland  district  in 
1881  there  were  outrages  taking  place ;  that  there  was, 
according  to  Inspector  Davis,  an  inner  circle  of  the 
Land  League — at  a  later  date  I  admit — who  were 
carrying  out  the  decrees  and  the  objects  of  the  Land 
League.  O'Connor  confirms  that  statement,  and  says 
that  there  was  in  1881  a  society  or  body  called  "  the 
Boys  "  who  were  carrying  out  the  Land  League's  de- 
crees, and  that  they,  to  some  extent  at  least,  attended 
the  committee  of  the  Land  League,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  all  events,  acting  with  them  was  this  Bev. 
Father  O'Callaghan.  Then  Timothy  Horan,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  branch,  writes  the  letter  I  have  read  to 
the  central  office,  asking  for  money  to  be  given  to 
those  men  to  whom  he  referred.  That  .letter  reached 
the  central  League  office,  and  we  have  upon  it  the  en- 
dorsement "  J.  F.  £6,  12th  October,  1881,"  "  J.  F." 
meaning,  as  we  know,  John  Ferguson.  Thus  we  have 
it  that  John  Ferguson,  a  conspicuous  leader  among  the 
Land  Leaguers,  acting  in  his  office  as  i  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  LandLeague.represent- 
ing  the  Land  League,  and  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  Land  League  central  office,  gives  the  answer  to 
this  letter,  with  all  its  sad  and  disgraceful  terms,  that 
these  men  who  had  attempted  to  commit  a  criminal 
act,  were  to  be  paid  £6  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Land 
League,  and  we  have  it  that  they  were  so  paid  out 
of  the  Land  League  funds. 
The  Hokan  Grant  not  Exceptional— Ferguson. 

My  Lords,  I  may  be  told  that  this  is  an  isolated  in- 
stance,   and  that  we   are   not   entitled   to    add    even 


Butterfield's  letter  to  it.  That  is  not  so.  It  may  be 
separate  and  distinct  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
produce  the  letter  ;  but  John  Ferguson  has  had  to  give 
his  explanation  of  this  matter,  and  see  what  he  tells 
us.  He  tells  us  in  detail  how  he  came  to  vote  this 
money,  and  upon  what  principle  he  acted  in  causing 
it  to  be  paid.  His  evidence  generally  is  that  he  gave 
it  on  behalf  of  the  Land  League- it  may  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  his  colleagues — and  that  he 
gave  it  not  as  an  exceptional  instance,  but  he  gave  it 
there  being  other  letters  of  a  like  character,  some  of 
which  were  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  some  in 
the  negative.  Then,  when  questioned,  he  says,  I 
would  not  do  it  again  if  I  were  (pointing  to  the 
counsel  who  was  examining  him)  a  lawyer,  because  it 
might  bring  the  Land  League  into  a  position  of  diffi- 
culty, but  speaking  for  myself  personally,  read  that 
letter  as  you  will,  I  would  do  the  same  thing,  and  I 
would  give  money  again  to  the  man  who  applied  to 
me  for  the  relief  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Yes;  but,  my  Lords,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  Sir  Henry  James,  I  think  Ferguson  said  he 
would  give  the  money  in  the  way  of  medical  charity, 
certainly  not  in  the  way  of  rewarding  crime. 

The  President. — In  the  way  of  medical  charity 
given  to  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  outrage. 

Sir  H.  James. — Yes,  and  given  after  the  medical 
advice  had  been  obtained  and  paid  for,  to  repay  them 
the  money  which  had  been  already  paid.  I  can 
understand  that,  if  the  man  had  been  lying  wounded  at 
the  roadside,  and  it  bad  been  said,  "That  man  is  a  mur- 
derer ;  will  you  let  him  die  or  ask  a  surgeon  to  attend  to 
him?"  the  purest-and  the honestest  man  should  say,  for 
many  reasons,  "  Let  his  life  be  saved,  and  I  will  see 
that  a  surgeon  attends  to  him."  But  that  is  not  the 
position  here.  This  was  no  act  of  medical  charity; 
the  money  was  sent  to  repay  somebody  who  had  found 
it  for  these  men,  and  the  result  was  that  the  money 
went  to  the  men  who  had  probably  committed  the  out- 
rages. In  the  course  of  his  cross-examination  it  is 
put  to  Ferguson,  in  the  first  place,  what  he  thought 
that  this  letter  meant,  and  he  stated  that  he  thought 
that  the  people  referred  to  might  have  been  injured  by 
the  police  in  Ireland,  just  as  at  Michelstown.  Then  he 
is  asked  in  reference  to  this  paragraph  in  the  letter, 
"  No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor  and  myself 
and  the  members  of  that  society,"  why,  if  he  was 
assured  that  the  people  were  the  victims  of  open 
police  violence,  the  fact  of  their  having  been  wounded 
should  be  kept  secret.  My  Lord,  I  think  he  was 
driven  from  that  position.  Then  he  is  asked,  "  What 
did  the  words  '  and  the  members  of  that  society ' 
convey  to  you?  "  to  which  he  replies,  "  I  cannot 
tell."    The  cross-examination  proceeds: — 

"  And  never  could  ? — And  never  could. 

' '  And  never  oared  what  they  meant  ? — What '  society ' 
meant  ? 

"  What  that  society  who  knew  the  patients  was  ? — 
Possibly  not.  if  they  were  wounded  i  would  have  re- 
lieved them  all  the  same- 
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"  That  now  you  say  in  the  box  ? — I  would  without 
a  donbt  to-morrow. 

"To-day  suiEceE.  These  people  being  engaged  in 
crime  so  that  their  names  would  only  be  known  to 
themselves,  the  doctor,  and  some  society,  without  in- 
quiry, would  you  assist  them  f — If  they  were  engaged 
in  crime  I  might  not  be  disposed  to  assist  them.  Even 
then  perhaps  it  might  be  an  act  of  charity,  but  not  for 
the  organization  of  the  Laud  League  to  assist  them. 

"  I  am  spealcing  for  yourself  ? — Personally  I  would 
assist  them,  even  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  crime, 
to  medical  assistance,  if  no  other  could  be  got. 

' '  And  may  I  take  it  if  you  were  acting  on  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  Land  League  to-day,  and  this  letter  came 
to  you  as  it  is,  you  would  do  as  you  have  done,  and 
vote  money  for  these  men  without  further  inquiry  ? — 
No  ;  except  in  the  matter  of  implicating  the  Land 
League  ;    I  would  most  assuredly  try  to  avoid  that. 

"  But  you  did  it  as  a  member  of  the  executive  of 
the  Land  League  ? — So  it  seems. 

"  And  you  would  do  it  again  as  such  ? — No  ;  I 
would  do  it  on  my  own  responsibility  individually,  but 
not  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League  if  I  thought  that 
there  was  any  complication  that  would  put  the  Land 
League  off  the  legal  ground  we  wanted  to  be  on." 
This,  therefore,  is  not  a  question  of  morality.  Then  it 
goes  on  : —    I 

"  Why  would  yon  not  do  it  as  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  ? — In  Ireland,  my  Lords,  we  are  bound  to 
sympathize  with  men  who  are  doing  things  that  imder 
a  constitutionally  governed  country  we  dare  not,  and 
would  not  sympathize  with. 

My  Lords,  what  does  this  somewhat  abstract  answer 
mean  ?  That  these  are  things  he  could  not  sympathize 
with  if  done  in  England.  Why  not,  if  the  men  had 
been  shot  by  the  police  ?  It  was  because  they  were 
acts  of  crime  he  could  not  sympathize  with  them. 

"  The  President. — We  have  to  deal  with  what  is 
legal  ?— Exactly. 

"  Sir  H.James. — Do  you,  under  the  term  doing 
things  which  you  would  not  do  where  there  was  con- 
stitutional government,  include,  or  do  you  not,  crime  ? 
— Crime  is  not 

"Do  you  or  doyounot, first? — I  answer  in  thewordsof 
Kendall  Bushe,  who  was  my  authority  upon  the  matter, 
'  Pass  this  law  in  1801  and  resistance  to  English  law 
becomes  the  duty  of  Ireland  through  the  coming  ages.'  " 

That,  my  Lords,  is  the  political  morality  of  one  of 
tha  executive  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  a  duty  to 
resist  the  law  that  punishes  murder. 

"  The  President. — What  has  that  to  do  with  a  con- 
crete question  like  this,  whether  this  money  was  paid 
to  people  whom  you  knew  or  suspected  to  be  dealing 
with  crime  ? — I  am  dealing  with  crime  only.  We 
cannot  accept  we  are  criminal  when  we  are  sympa- 
thizing with  our  wounded  countrymen  even  when  they 
have  gone  beyond  what  is  called  law.'' 

That  is  p,  terrible  doctrine  to  read  of  one  who  bore 
the  responsibility  afieoting  him  : — "  We  cannot  ac- 
cept we  are  criminal  when  we  are  sympathizing  with 
our  wounded  countrymen  even  when  they  have  gone 
beyond  what  is  called  law." 

"  And  even  when  they  have  committed  crime  ?— It 
is  argued  Mitchelstown  was  crime,    I  deny  it. 

"  I  am  asking  you  in  relation  to  this  letter.  I  call 
your  attention  agpiin  to  the  words,  '  No  onp  knows  the 
patients  but  the  doctor  and  myself,  and  the  members 


of  that  society.'  With  that  in  your  knowledge,  did 
you  think  the  patients  had  conmiitted  crime  or  not  ?— 
I  did  not  think  they  had  committed  crime. 

"  In  your  view  what  did  you  think  they  had  done  ? 
— That  they  had  been  carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes 
which  the  League  would  require  them  to  carry  out — 
that  is  to  say,  some  of  those  purposes  that  came  within 
our  rules,  but  which  the  police  would  baton  them  for, 

"  One  moment.  They  had  been  carrying  out  some 
of  the  purposes  of  the  League  ;  what  purposes  ?— 
Gathering  at  a  public  meeting  to  be  dispersed  by  vio- 
lence. 

"  Then  why  should  it  be  that  the  matter  must  be 
kept  secret,  and  that  *  No  one  knows  the  patients  but 
the  doctor  and  myself  and  the  members  of  that 
society  '? — Because,  if  any  others  had  known  they 
would  have  been  arrested  by  the  police. 

"  The  term  is  '  If  it  were  a  public  affair.'  Was 
not  Mitchelstown  a  public  affair  ?-^There  were  many 
other  things  of  the  same  kind  as  Mitchelstown  that 
were  not  public  meetings. 

"  That  is  the  example  you  gave  me.  Sir  ? — Yes,  1 
give  you  another. 

*'  But  '  If  it  were  a  public  affair,'  did  that  convey 
to  you  it  was  a  batoning  at  a  public  meeting  ?— No 
persons  but  the  society  might  know  who  was  wounded. 

"  What  society? — I  do  not  know. 

"  Never  inquired  ? — (No  answer.) 

"  And  never  cared  ?— (No  answer.) 

"  One  other  man  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaws 
grazed.  Now,  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  ask  you  is  this  all 
the  explanation  yon  have  got  to  give  of  this  letter  and 
the  transaction  ? — Yea.  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
thing  about  the  letter.  I  never  knew  Mr.  Horan,  and 
never  heard  of  him.    - 

"  Are  the  views  you  have  just  expressed,  as  far  as 
you  know,  the  views  entertained  by  your  colleagues, 
the  executive  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  should  think 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me  ;  some 
might  not. 

"  As  far  as  you  know,  did  your  colleagues,  acting 
on  October  12,  agree  with  you  ? — I  cannot  say.  One 
or  two  who  were  present  would  probably  recommend 
that  and  I  initialled  it  as  chairman. 

' '  Have  you  any  idea  that  any  one  ever  did  object  to 
such  a  vote  as  this  on  such  an  application  ? — I  have 
known  many  votes  rejected.  1  have  known  many  let- 
ters refused. 

"  Have  you  had  many  similar  applications  ? — We 
have  had  applications  which  we  considered  wrong. 

"  Similar  ?— Yes  ;    similar,  if  yoil  like. 

"  Many  ? — Well,  several  in  my  knowledge  ;  several 
that  came  while  I  was  there.  I  know  we  refused  ap- 
plications. 

"  Of  a  similar  character  ? — Yes. 

"  Oan  you  assist  the  Commissioners  by  telling  them 
where  the  similar  applications  conld  be  found  ? — No, 
I  cannot. 

"  I  may  take  it  that  you  say  there  were  many 
similar  applications.  Some,  I  understand  you,  were 
granted  and  some  refused  ? — Some  were  granted  and 
some  refused. 

"  Were  those  that  were  granted  equally  pointing  to 
what  I  have  called  crime,  or  less  so  than  this  ? — If  it 
had  been  for  medical  assistance— if  that  had  been  a 
request  not  for  medical  assistance,  but  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  crime,  even  in  your  sense,  we 
would  refuse  it. 

"  This  does  not  say  to   do    something.    Were   the 
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similar  applications  applications  for  assistance  to  per- 
sons injured  whilst  committing  crime  ?— Oh  no. 

"  Then  what  were  they,  if  they  were  similar?— They 
might  be  applications  for  something  outside  our  rules. 

"  Of  what  character  ?— That  we  might  object  to  as 
being  contrary 

"  Of  what  character  ?— A  character  which  we  would 
think  would  be  violent. 

"  Acts  of  violence  ? — Yes  ;  that  we  would  think 
would  be  of  the  nature  of  violence. 

"  Then  what  assistance  would  the  applicants  want  ? 
—Money  for  example.  They  might  want  money.  I 
can  imagine  they  might  want  money  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  a  place  we  would  consider  dangerous  and  wrong  to 
hold  a  meeting." 
In  reference  to  one  other  matter  I  will  read  this  : — 

"  After  what  you  have  said  in  justification  of  this 
being  done,  do  you  now  represent  to  the  Commission 
that  if  you  had  read  this  letter  carefully  you  would 
not  have  made  the  grant  ? — If  we  had  had  a  lawyer 
at  our  side  to  protect  us,  we  probably  might  have  con- 
sidered it  would  implicate  the  League  in  some  way  ; 
but  personally  I  would  have  granted  it  for  wounded 
men  under  any  circumstances." 
And  this  : — 

"  Do  you  or  not  see  anything  morally  wrong  in 
granting  that  assistance  ? — I  see  nothing  morally  wrong 
in  granting  assistance  to  wounded  men  as  stated  there. 

"  lu  making  this  grant  ? — I  see  nothing  morally 
wrong  in  making  that  grant  under  the  conditions  of 
Ireland  as  it  is." 

Now,  my  Lords,  having  that  statement  before 
you,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  terms  of 
this  letter.  What  did  this  letter  mean  ?  If  it 
meant,  as  Mr.  Davitt  said,  "  save  a  wounded 
man  from  suffering  and  death,  "  his  would  be  a 
bard  and  cruel  disposition  who  should  have  said  that 
such  relief  ought  to  be  withheld.  It  would  be  in 
accordance  with  no  doctrine  regulating  the  actions  of 
human  beings  to  say  that  a  man  should  not  be  relieved 
from  suffering.  Bnt  these  considerations  do  not  arise 
upon  this  letter,  for  its  object  is  to  carry  into  effect 
an  arrangement  come  to  in  the  past. 

Absence   of  (^uinn  and  Fb.  O'CiLtAGHAX. 

I  have  two  questions  to  submit  with  relation 
to  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  letter.  The  nature 
of  the  crime  that  had  probably  been  committed 
by  these  men  was  known  certainly  to  one  man 
besides  the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  is  dead. 
It  is  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Quinn,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  League,  and  it  is  probably — almost 
certainly — known  to  the  Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan. 
I  need  not  point  out  who  Mr.  Quinn  is.  His  name 
has  been  mentioned  over  and  over  again  ;  he  held  a 
responsible  position  in  the  League.  I  ask.  Where  is 
he  ?  and  what  did  Timothy  Horan  tell  him  in  private, 
confidentially,  as  to  the  nature  of  these  events  ?  I 
think  it  is  known  to  every  one  here  that  Mr.  Quinn 
has  been  in  this  Court  on  many  days.  Mr.  Davitt,  I 
think,  mentioned  the  fact  in  his  evidence.  Mr.  Quinn 
has  been  here  since  this  grave  matter  was  first  men- 
tioned. I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  men  of  high 
character  have  aspersions   cast  upon  them,  wbon   in- 


formers have«given  evidence  against  them,  it  is  not 
worth  their  while  to  reply,  certain  statements  being 
best  treated  with  contempt.  But  the  evidence  here  is 
not  the  evidence  of  an  informer.  It  is  a  letter  written 
by  a  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  written  to  Mr. 
Quinn,  admittedly  a  genuine  letter,  upon  which  the 
League  as  a  body  took  action.  For  that  action  the 
Land  League  are  liable  ;  Mr.  Ferguson  is  liable  as 
representing  the  Executive.  The  character  of  Mr. 
Quinn  is  not  alone  at  stake  ;  in  connexion  with  this 
letter  he  has  the  character  of  the  Land  League  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  his  charge.  After  this  letter 
had  been  produced  here  Mr.  Quinn's  occupations 
allowed  him  to  come  to  this  Court.  As  my  learned 
friend  had  to  attach  importance  to  this  document,  and 
had  to  admit  that,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  it  did 
support  the  suggestion  that  crime  had  been  encouraged 
and  compensated  for,  it  must  have  been  matter  of 
careful  consideration  with  counsel  whether  Mr.  Quinn 
should  be  pat  into  the  witness-box  to  give  your  Lord- 
ships the  information  in  his  possession  or  not,  and  tho 
determination  come  to  was,  that  he  should  not  go 
into  that  box.  How  can  the  wild  theory  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson that  this  letter  referred  to  persons  who  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  police  in  an  affray  like 
that  at  Michelstown — how  can  such  a  theory  be 
entertained  for  a  moment  when  the  person  who 
knows  what  that  letter  meant,  who  knew  the 
cause  of  the  wounds  of  these  men,  who  knew  the 
society  mentioned  in  the  letter,  abstains  from  coming 
forward  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  ?  If  Mr. 
Ferguson's  theory  were  correct,  why  should  not  Mr. 
Quinn  tell  you  from  the  witness-box,  "  These  men 
were  heroes  ;  they  fell  publicly  beneath  the  batons 
of  the  police  :  the  society  mentioned  was  a  charit- 
able organiz;ition  or  a  patriotic  body  having  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  crime?"  These  considerations 
must  all  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  Sir  Charles 
RussoU  and  his  able  coadjutors,  and  yet  they  did 
nothing,  except  to  bid  Mr.  Quinn  leave  this  Court 
without  telling  your  Lordships  what  ho  knew.  Mr. 
Quinn,  I  maintain,  has  intentionally  left  you  unin- 
formed, for  I  presume  that  it  would  be  disastrous 
alike  to  the  character  of  individuals,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  Land  League  if  the  whole  truth  were 
known.  The  truth  is  known,  if  that  letter  be  read  by 
men  of  common  sense.  Again  I  ask,  if  an  innocent 
construction  could  be  put  upon  that  letter,  why  did  not 
Mr.  Quinn  remain  here  to  tell  you  what  he  knew  ? 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  listened 
to  that  statement  of  guilt — of  the  guilt  of  Horan.  If 
he  had  listened  to  the  recital  of  circumstances  of 
guilt,  such  as  that  testified  to  by  O'Connor,  there  is 
every  reason  that  he  should  remain  absent  from  the  wit- 
ness-box ;  but  there  is  none,  if  there  be  an  innocent 
construction  to  be  given  of  it. 

One  other  witness  I  should  have  thought  was 
even  more  urgently  called  upon  to  be  present 
here.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  clergy   of    Ireland   in    connexion    with 
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the  Land  League.  Wo  hare  heard  much  from  Sir 
Charles  Kussell  as  to  their  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cause,  and  of  the  effects  which  must  result 
from  that  sympathy.  Mr.  Eeid  had  a  formula  which 
he  repeated  over  and  over  again  when  examining 
witnesses.  His  form  of  question  was,  "  Was  not 
the  League  composed  of  all  the  respectable  people  in 
the  district,  with  the  Catholic  priest  for  president, 
and  the  Catholic  curate  for  vice-president?"  That 
formula  was  repeated  until  one  or  two  priests  had 
been  cross-examined,  and  then  the  examination  of  the 
priests  was  discontinued.  But  I  pass  from  this  point 
at  present.  We  have  to  deal  here  with  the  Kev. 
Father  O'Callaghan.  Informer  or  not,  O'Connor 
stated  that  he  was  present  when  the  Castleisland 
League  committee  retired  to  consider  CuUotty's 
position,  and  he  imputed  words,  very  ugly  words,  to 
the  Kev.  Father  O'Callaghan.  According  to  O'Connor, 
after  the  committee's  return  into  the  room,  Brosnan, 
the  tenant  who  had  complained  of  Cullotty,  was  told 
by  Father  O'Callaghan,  "  Everybody  knew  Cullotty 
was  an  ugly  man,  and  he  would  soon  be  uglier."  I 
should  have  thought,  even  if  O'Connor  be  an  informer, 
even  if  it  be  said  that  he  has  been  contradicted  in  a 
material  matter— I  should  have  thought  that  anybody 
to  whom  such  words  were  attributed  would  have 
appeared  here  to  say,  "  I  have  been  slandered,  and 
the  statement  made  respecting  me  is  not  true.  I  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  organization  of  outrages  ;  my 
action  was  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  I,  in 
my  turn,  attack  the  man  who  has  so  falsely  attacked 
me."  But  if  the  view  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan  is  that 
O'Connor  is  not  worthy  of  contradiction,  he,  at  any 
ratei  cannot  say  that  the  letter  written  by  Horan  does 
not  require  explanation.    That  letter  ends  : — 

"  Hoping  you  will,  at  your  discretion,  see  your  way 
to  making  a  grant,  which  you  can  send  through  me  or 
the  Rev.  John  O'Callaghan,  C.C." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  the  people  referred  to 
in  the  letter,  the  Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan  was  willing 
to  receive  money.  It  may  have  been  an  innocent  re- 
ceipt ;  it  may  have  been  a  very  guilty  one.  Which  it 
was  the  Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan  could  tell  you.  He 
is  in  the  western  part  of  the  diocese,  and  knowing,  as 
he  must,  the  gravity  of  this  letter,  having  heard  what 
importance  was  attached  to  it  when  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
under  cross-examination,  he  remains  in  the  western 
part  of  the  diocese  and  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  give  any  information  to  your  Lordships. 

Now,  knowing  that  many  similar  applications  to 
that  contained  in  this  letter  have  been  made,  that  some 
of  them  have  been  granted  and  some  refused,  I  say  that 
the  character  of  these  Land  League  meetings  and  of 
the  business  transacted  at  them  lies  revealed.  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  transactions'Of  a  few  days  having 
come  to  light  by  accident,  there  is  found  amongst 
them — I  use  the  term— a  very  sample  of  the  business 
done.  This  is  admitted  not  to  be  an  isolated  transac- 
tion ;  it  is  admitted  to  represent  a  class  of  transac- 
tions.   Upon  this  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in 


connexion  with  this  letter,  it  is  with  no  idle  words  I 
seek  to  impress  upon  your  Lordships  that  to  the  inmost 
council  of  the  Land  League,  to  the  executive  body  of 
the  Land  League,  is  brought  home,  and  brought  home 
conclusively,  the  allegation  that  persons  connected 
with  them  were  committing  crime,  the  crime  tha' 
overspread  Ireland  like  a  dark  cloud,  and  that  the  exe- 
cutive body  of  the  Land  League,  knowing  that  the 
crime  was  committed,  that  it  was  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  the  criminals 
were  regarded  as  heroes,  intentionally,  and  after  con- 
sideration, and  basing  their  action  upon  moral  grounds, 
were  willing  to  compensate  these  men,  and  to  give 
them  money  in  return  for  what  they  had  done.  These 
words,  I  know,  ought  not  to  be  spoken  idly.  If  the 
only  ground  for-  them  were  surmise  or  evidence  of 
doubtful  character,  I  hope  they  would  not  have  been 
used  by  any  one.  They  are  not  spoken,  except  in  a 
slight  degree,  on  evidence  called  for  those  I  repre- 
sent, but  on  the  very  testimony  of  those  who  have 
been  called  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  in  this 
case.  These  facts  upon,  which  I  base  that  charge,  now 
stand  disclosed,  and  judgment  must  be  given  upon 
them.  If  difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
our  placing  the  whole  truth  of  the  case  before  you, 
there  remains  now  sufScient  to  show  that  the  charges 
made  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  and  persisted  in 
during  the  action  of  "  O'Dounell  v.  Walter,"  are 
not  without  foundation.  Crime  having  been  attributed 
as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Land  League,  the 
object  being  the  execution  of  its  decrees,  I  submit 
that  in  this  pase  that  charge  has  been  brought  home 
in   a  way  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

Withdrawal  op  Respondents'  Counsel. 
I  have  now  concluded  what  I  have  to  say  respect- 
ing this  Horan  letter,  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  referring  to  a  conspicuous  incident 
in  the  conduct  of  this  case.  I  have  spoken  suf- 
ficiently about  the  absence,  unaccounted  for,  of 
Mr.  Quinu  and  the  Rev.  Father  O'Callaghan,  but 
it  occurs  to  me  that  in  some  person's  view  the 
absence  of  these  witnesses  may  be  explained  by  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  case  for  the  respondents. 
People  may  think  that  these  witnesses  would  have 
been  called  if  the  case  had  run  its  due  course,  and  I 
wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  those  who  think  so 
are  in  error.  On  July  11,  Mr.  Reid,  representing  the 
respondents,  said  : — 

"  My  Lords,  my  friends  have  put  us  in  somewhat  of  a 
difficulty,  because  we  had  expected  this  witness  to 
conclude  the  day,  and  we  are  very  near  the  end  of  our 
case.  To-morrow  morning  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Russell  will  probably  have  to  call  evidence  upon  a 
certain  m'atter,  and  then  there  are  two  other  witnesses 
whom  we  propose  to  call,  and,  I  think,  that  is  prac- 
tically all  we  intend  to  do.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  had  hoped  my  friend  would  be  able  to  cross- 
examine  this  witness." 

Then  Mr.'  Reid  said,  "  One  of  them,  I  hope,  will  be 
here  to-morrow.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  other." 
On  the  following  day,   July  12,    he  again  said  that 
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there  only  remained  two  witnesses,  and  stated  that 
they  were  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  O'Kelly.  Therefore,' 
do  not  let  it  be  said  that  any  coarse  taken  by  counsel 
prevented  other  witnesses  from  being  called.  The 
ease  had  concluded,  and  entirely  concluded,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  Mr.  O'Kelly, 
before  the  withdrawal  of  counsel  took  place. 

I  will  now  say  one  word  upon  what  I  call  the 
regrettable  absence  of  counsel  from  the  latter  portion 
of  this  inquiry.  The  action  of  Sir  C.  Eassell  on  July 
i2  is  best  described  by  saying  that  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  political  research.  As  early  as  March  1  a 
question  had  been  raised  about  the  admissibility  of 
certain  evidence.  The  question  was  whether  Mr.  Houston 
could  give  evidence  explaining  how  he  had  obtained 
certain  money  or  letters.  Your  Lordship  then  said, 
with  reference  to  the  very  subject  which  Sir  C. 
Russell  subsequently  wished  to  inquire  into  on 
July  12  :— 

' '  I  may  point  out  that  what  the  Attorney-General 
has  said  with  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Russell's  charge 
j)f  a  foul  conspiracy  has  no  bearing  upon  this  point  which 
we  are  now  asked  to  consider.  We  have  a  limited 
duty  and  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  only  to  report  upon  the 
'  Charges  and  Allegations,'  made  against  the  several 
persons,  and  it  would  not  be  any  part  of  our  duty  to 
make  any  report  on  a  suggestion  of.  a  foul  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  anybody  behind  Mr.  Houston. 

"  Sir  C.  Russell. — I  quite  agree." 

That  was  the  proposition  of  your  Lordship,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Sir  C.  Russell  at  the  time.  That  is  the 
very  proposition  your  Lordships  had  laid  down  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and  then  because  your  Lordships  agree,  if 
I  might  say  so  respectfully,  my  learned  friend  Sir  C. 
RusselJ,  at  the  bidding  of  some  one,  retires  from  the 
Court.  My  Lords,  so  it  stands.  You  can  now 
understand  the  lukewarm  language  of  my  learned 
friends  when  they  withdrew  from  this  case.  Sir  C. 
Russell  had  himself  accepted  the  view  of  your  Lord- 
ship as  to  the  inadmissibility  of  this  evidence,  but 
when  the  case  had  almost  come  to  an  end,  when  fact 
after  fact  telling  against  the  respondents  had  been 
disclosed,  there  came  dissent  from  the  proposition  to 
which  Sir  C.  Russell  had  previously  agreed,  and  then 
followed  this  action  of  leaving  the  Court. 
Crime  at  a  Maximum  in  1881— T.  P.  O'Conkok, 
M.P.'s     "Insurance"    Speeches— Silence    op 

Mr.  PARNEtL. 

I  now  return  to  the  events  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1881.  I  wish  to  advert  to  one  or  two  matters  which 
will  show  how  crime  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
action  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  real 
government  in  Irelancl.  First,  I  will  call  attention 
to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor,  in 
1881,  at  the  Chicago  Convention  : — 

"  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  10,000 
who  are  ejected  from  the  farms,  and  he  is  not  going 
to  get  any  rent.  (Applause.)  What  becomes  of  the 
10,000  farmers  meantime  ?  We  will  put  the  tenants 
near  these  farms  as  we  possibly  can.  They  like  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  home,   and    if  I  was   an 


agent  of  an  insurance  society,  I  would  not  like  to 
have  my  whole  organization  and  corporation  dependent 
on  the  10,000  farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms 
that  the  other  10,000  have  been  evicted  from  (applause 
and  laughter)." 

In  February,  1882,  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  was  still  in 
America,  said  :— 

"  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter 
land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  out  of  600,000  not  12  traitors  have  been 
found.  I  declare  I  should  not  like  to  represent  an 
insurance  company,  and  have  a  policy  on  the  life  of  the 
man  who  would  take  possession  of   an  evicted  farm." 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  O'Connor  explained  that  speech 
here,  and  ascribed  the  state  of  things  which  he 
described  in  it  to  English  mismanagement  and 
English  tyranny.  The  first  observation  I  make  is 
that  I  understood  that  that  explanation  appeared 
in  a  local  newspaper.  But  the  observation  I  have 
to  make  upon  that  is  that  no  explanation  ever 
appeared  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  paper,  and  that  the  speech 
was  sent  forth  without  any  accompanying  explana- 
tion. As  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been 
given  I  cannot  accept  it  as  valid,  however  much 
I  may  wish  to  accept  witnesses'  statements. 
It  is  said  this  state  of  things — namely,  tenants 
watching  and  depriving  the  insurance  offices  of  their 
lives — results  from  the  action  of  the  Government. 
My  Lords,  what  is  meant  by  these  words — "  We  will 
put  tenants  as  near  these  farms  as  we  possibly  can  ?"  • 
We — that  is,  the  Land  League — will  put  those 
tenants  ;  and  then,  when  the  tenants  are  put  as 
near  as  we  possibly  can,  then,  if  I  were  an  agent 
of  an  insurance  company,  I  would  not  like  to  have  my 
whole  organization  dependent  on  the  10,000  farmers 
who  will  go  into  the  farms  that  the  other  10,000  have 
been  evicted  from.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Governilient  of  Ireland.  That  is  remote  and  far 
oS  from  the  mind  of  the  man  who  is  boasting  that 
he  and  his  confederates  were  putting  the  tenants 
in  a  position,  where  those  who  were  holding  the 
land  against  them  would  have  their  lives  in  danger. 
There  is  one  other  speech  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 
It  is  a  speech  made  on  the  16th  of  July,  1881,  by  Mr. 
Redpath,  who  had  been  very  active  in  Land  League 
affairs.  It  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sexton, 
who  presided,  and  the  names  of  the  following  are 
given  as  being  there  : — Rev.  Harold  Rylett,  Messrs- 
Louden,  O'Neill,  Larkin,  Webb,  Moloney,  Quinn, 
and  Dr.  Kenny.  Then  this  terrible  language  was  used 
by  this  man  : — 

"  He  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyton  there 
was  a  legal  doubt.  He  knew,  however,  of  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  if  the  American  Government 
failed  to  do  its  duty  in  protecting  its  citizens  in  Ire- 
land, and  if  he  were  run  into  gaol  without  having 
violated  any  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  no  English  nobleman  should 
ever  cross  the  Mississippi  to  hunt  deer  or  buffalo  on 
the  American  plains,  as  was  now  the  fashion,  without 
risk  of  being  shot  by  Irish   bullets,  or  of  being  run 
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down  into  a  mine  and  held  there  as  a  hostage  till 
he  (Mr.  Redpath)  should  be  released." 

When  we  see,  as  we  shall,  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
1881  and  the  following  years,  how  outrage  was  being 
preached  there  as  part  of  the  policy,  this  language 
must  have  fallen  upon  ears  that  were  prone  to  hear, 
and  quick  to  act  when  statements  like  this  were  made 
without  reproof  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  like 
Mr.  Sexton.  If  some  difficulty  arises  about  the 
.Americans'  right  to  protect  themselves  against  arrest 
under  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  it  is  here  declared,  that 
should  an  English  Government  take  a  view  hostile  to 
American  claims,  then  no  Englishman  should  be  in 
safety  from  Irish  bullets  or  from  destruction  of  his  life 
by  other  means  mentioned  there.  All  this  passes  vm- 
noticed,  and  I  presume  is  part  of  the  "incidents  of  the 
campaign."  I  have  already  told  your  Lordships  that 
this  man  Kedpath  was  selected  to  receive  £100  of 
Land  League  money  for  his  services.  This  speech 
was  made  on  July  16,  and  on  August  14  he  received 
"  for  expenses  "  £100. 

The  Peesibent.— T  am  nnable  to  Bnd  whether  he 
was  paid  £100  in  1880  or  1881. 

Sib  H.  James.— I  think  it  was  in  1880,  because  we 
get  it  in  the  expenses  account  for  1880. 

Having  called  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  state  of 
thingsin  Ireland  in  1881,  will  you  allowmeto  recall 
to  your  memory  that  in  December,  1880,  Mr.  Parnell 
was  warned  that  outrages  were  being  committed,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  stopping  them  by  interference  ?  He 
says  that  he  would  have  done  so  if  hia  engagements 
had  allowed  him,  if  he  had  had  opportunity.  But  while 
crime  went  on  increasing,  till  in  this  year  it  reached 
its  nuiximum  record,  what  was  done  by  those  whose 
words  could  have  stayed  it  ?  I  can  find  no  speechtoi^ 
Mr.  Pamell's  at  all  during  1881  ;  not  until  October  5, 
1881,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  at  the  con- 
vention in  Dublin  on  September  24,  1881.  Will  your 
Lordships  note  that  when  Mr.  Parnell  is  asked  for  his 
speeches  denouncing  crime  he  gives  none  in  1881  ?  In 
the  examples  of  what  are  called  denunciations  in 
Mr.  Sullivan's  little  pamphlet  no  speech  of  Mr. 
Pamell's  in  1881  is  referred  to.  In  that  little  work, 
with  the  exception  of  one  speech  by  John  Eedmond, 
which  upon  its  face  appears  to  represent  a  denuncia- 
tion of  crime,  and  three  or  four  speeches  of  clergy- 
men, no  instances  are  given  of  speeches  made  or  acts 
done  during  1881  to  stop  crime.  On  October  5,  1881, 
Mr.  Parnell  does  make  a  speech,  but  I  cannot  And  in 
the  whole  of  that  speech  any  reference  made  either 
to  the  existence  of  crime  or  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  it.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  reference  to 
crime  is  contained  in  these  words  : — 

"  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  Land  Act  can 
reduce  or  will  reduce  the  rents  as  they  ought  to  be 
reduced.  We,  however,  propose  to  test  it,  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial,  a  very  much  fairer  trial  than  they  are 
giving  your  200  friends,  the  gallant  and  noble  men 
vrho  are  in  the  common  gaols  of  this  country." 

I  treat  that  reference  to  criminals  as  referring  to  sus- 


pects under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  rather  than  to  ordinary 
criminals ;  but  apart  from  that  reference  to  crime, 
which  is  very  remote,  the  whole  speech  is  silent  as 
to  it. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  as  to  the  history  of  the  year 
1881  ;  what  does  it  show  ?  While,  as  I  have  shown, 
it  was  the  worst  period  as  regards  crime  in  Ireland,  I 
will  describe  to  you  the  position  that  the  Land  League 
occupied.  Sir  0.  Bussell  quoted  a  speech  of  Lord 
Hartington's  dealing  with  a  time  of  extreme  violence 
and  great  crime  in  Ireland.  Your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  Lord  Hartington  was  (peaking  of  the 
Bibbonism  which  existed  ia  Westmeath  and  other 
parts  of  Ireland  iu  1870,  and  Sir  0.  Russell  quoted 
the  speech  to  show  that  the  acts  of  violence  were  the 
work  of  a  secret  society.  This  is  what  Lord  Harting- 
ton said  : — 

"  All  these  acts  of  violence  are,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  work  of  the  Ribbon  Society.  The 
reports  which  we  receive  show  that  such  a  state  of 
terrorism  prevails  that  the  society  has  only  to  issue 
an  edict  to  secure  obedience.  Nor  has  it  even  to  issue 
its  edict  ;  its  laws  are  se  well-known  and  infringe- 
ment of  them  is  followed  so  regularly  by  murderous 
outrage  that  few  indeed  can  treat  them  with  deBance. 
Ribbon  law  and  not  the  law  of  the  land  appears  to  bo 
that  which  is  obeyed.  It  exercises  such  power  that  no 
landlord  dares  to  exercise  the  commonest  rights  of 
property.  No  farmer  or  other  occupier  dare  exercise 
his  own  judgment  or  discretion  as  to  whom  he  shall 
employ.  In  fact,  so  far  does  the  influence  of  the 
society  extend  that  a  man  scarcely  dares  to  enter  into 
open  competition  in  fairs  and  markets  with  any  one 
known  to  belong  to  the  society." 

I  wish  to  quote  Lord  Hartington  for  another  purpose 
to  my  learned  friend.  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  if  we 
transpose  one  word,  and  instead  of  Ribbon  Society 
read  Land  League,  then  every  word  that  was  spoken 
by  Lord  Hartington  of  Ireland  in  1870  and  1871 
applies  to  1881.  My  learned  friend's  argument  was 
that  just  as  in  1870  a  secret  society  underlay  crime,  it 
did  the  same  in  1881.  We  have  shown  that  the  Laud 
League  sympathized  with  crime,  but  the  argument  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  respondents  is  that 
they  were  a  constitutional  body,  and  that  they  acted 
constitutionally  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  crime. 
It  is  admitted  that  what  took  place  in  1870  and  1871 
was  the  work  of  a  criminal  power,  and  that  nothing 
but  a  criminal  power  could  have  enforced  their 
decrees  as  the  Ribbonmen  did.  Yet  Sir  C.  Russell 
tells  you  that  what  was  done  in  1870  and  1871  was 
also  done  in  1881.  I  maintain,  my  Lords,  that  the 
evidence  shows  that,  though  the  action  of  the  Land 
League  in  1881  was  hardly  so  hidden  as  that  of  the 
Ribbonmen  in  1870,  yet  that  the  crime  that  occurred 
is  distinctly  traced  to  the  League. 

IRBIANP  IN  1879  AND  IRELAND  IN  1881— THE 
PABNILLITES  CONVERTED  THE  FENIANS  INTO 
MeONLIGHIERS    AND   A33ASSIN3. 

I  shall  make  no  apology,  my  Lords,  for  calling  your  at 
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tentioQ  for  a  few  moments  to  a  summary  or  retrospect 
drawing  comparison^  between  different  periods  in  this 
case.  One  period  is  when  Mr.  Farnell,  yielding  to  the 
Bolicitations  of  Mr.  Davitt,  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  becoming  the  head  of  the  Land  League,  and 
the  other  period  is  Wednesday,  October  13,  1881, 
when  Mr.  Parnell  was  sent  to  gaol  at  Kilmainham. 
I  ask  you  to  consider  what  was  the  Ireland  that 
Mr.  Parnell  found  in  October,  1879,  and  what  was  the 
Ireland  he  left  to  its  fate  in  October,  1881.  Two 
years  elapsed  between  these  periods— two  years  as 
full  of  importanoo  to  Ireland  as  any  she  has  passed 
through.  Mr.  Parnell  found  Ireland  in  one  condition, 
and  he  left  it  in  another.  He  found  it  with  a  pro- 
spect of  great  distress  on  the  part  of  its  poorer  popu- 
lation, and  he  found  that  population  having,  it  may  be, 
two  causes  of  complaint — the  peasant  population  of 
Ireland  were  complaining  that  they  had  no  security 
for  holding  their  land,  and  also  that  they  were  bear- 
ing an  unjust  burden  in 'payment  for  the  land.  There 
were  thus  two  motives  that  could  urge  men  to  action 
— two  causes  of  action  that  could  be  appealed  to  by 
agitators— rand  for  two  years  the  Land  League,  with 
Mr.  Parnell  at  the  head  of  it,  had  the  control  of  Ire- 
land, and  had  to  deal  with  it  for  good  or  for  evil. 
What  occurred  within  those  two  years  ?  As  the  years 
rolled  by  the  causes  of  complaint  that  would  move  the 
peasantry  into  action  passed  away.  Nature  did  much 
to  remedy  the  burden  that  fell  upon  Irishmen,  and 
those  two  years  gave  such  bountiful  harvests  that 
as  we  reach  their  conclusion,  distress  had. passed  away 
and  plenty  was  in  the  land.  As  nature  had  done 
much,  so  human  action  had  done  something  to  remedy 
the  causes  of  complaint.  Legislation  had  shown  that 
statesmen  really  were  anrious  to  remedy  the  griev- 
ances the  peasantry  complained  of  ;  fixity  of  tenure  to 
a  great  degree  had  been  secured,  fair  rents  had 
to  be  ascertained,  so  that  the  burdens  that  fell  upon 
the  tenant  should  not  be  grievous.  At  the  end  of 
those  two  years  the  causes  of  complaint  that  existed 
at  the  beginning  bad  passed  away,  and  much  had  been 
done  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  land. 
Then  there  was  a  great  opportunity  for  those  men  who 
bad  succeeded  in  affording  relief  to  those  whom  they 
had  taken  under  their  care,  of  doing  something  to  add 
to  that  prosperity  and  to  that  happiness.  But 
during  those  two  years  speech  after  speech  was  made, 
and  inducement  after  inducement  given,  and  appeals 
made  calculated  to  cause  crime  and  not  to  stay  it. 
So  as  the  years  passed  by  crime  went  on  increasing 
month  by  month,  so  that  the  Ireland  which  Mr. 
X'arnell  had  the  control  of  for  two  years  was  left  by 
him  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  crime  which  Ireland 
had  never  reached  before.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  tale  we 
have  had  to  tell.  We  have  had  to  point  out  what  the 
crime  was  that  had  been  spreading,  and  spreading,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  you  for  the  first  time, 
by  methods  brought  to  bear  upon  men  who  would  have 
been,  it  may  be,  generous  in  their  thoughts  and  brave 
in  their  acts  if  they  bad  been  left  alone  and  had  not  beea 


intimidated.  The  great  triumph  that  has  been  claimed 
for  chis  so-called  constitutional  action  is  that  it  has 
brought  the  Fenians  and  the  extreme  Nationalists  into 
line  with  Mr.  Parnell's  party.  The  great  success  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  is  in  reality  that  they 
have  Iconverted  the  Fenian  into  a  Moonlighter  and 
that  they  have  converted  the  man  who  wonld  ba 
brave  enough  to  stand  openly  in  the  field  into  the 
assassin  who  lurks  behind  stone  walls  !  These  are 
the  results  which  were  achieved,  and  these  were 
the  effects  which  had  been  produced,  when  Mr.  Parnell 
was  taken  away  from  public  life.  What  an  Ireland 
he  left  behind,  and  to  what  a  condition  of  crime 
bad  he  reduced  the  people  whom  he  left  to  their 
fate  !- 

The      LiriEs'     Land     Leag0e— No     Books— No 
Accounts. 

With  the  end  of  1881  and  the  beginning  of  1882  I 
have  little  indeed  to  say.  That  is  the  period  covered 
by  the  action  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  a  body  which 
received  its  inception,  as  all  these  bodies  did,  from  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Davitt.  The  Ladies'  League  took  part 
in  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  replacing 
the  Land  League,  which  was  deprived  of  its  leaders  and 
nominally  suppressed  by  the  Government.  The  Ladies' 
Land  League  spent  £72,000  at  least  in  a  manner  not 
accounted  for.  They  spent  it  according  to  the  views 
they  entertained  of  the  benefits  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  those  they  took  under  their  protection.  They 
spent  the  money  in  the  defence  of  ordinary  prisoners 
whom  we  have  shown  could  not  be  defended — 
en  masse  at  least — without  interfering  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  money  was  expended 
according  to  the  views  I  have  described,  and  according 
to  Mrs.  Delahunt's  evidence,  "  in  warning  the  waver- 
ing, and  threatening  the  cowardly."  It  was  spent, 
according  to  the  evidence,  on  condition  that  evicted 
tenants  were  not  to  receive  compensation  unless  they 
held  out  as  a  body.  That  was  the  system  upon 
which  the  Ladies'  Land  League  acted,  and  that  was 
the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Delahunt,  Miss  Stritch,  and 
Mrs.  Moloney  spent  large  sums  of  money,  as  far 
as  I  know,  without  check  and  without  audit.  We 
also  know  from  documents  found  in  Miss  O'Connor's 
possession  that  the  defence  of  prisoners  was  carried 
on.  Of  these  transactions  we  know  that  there  was 
a  record  kept  in  the  book  somewhat  poetically 
called  the  "Book  of  Kells."  What  has  become  of  it 
no  one  will  tell  you.  No  book  belonging  to  the  Ladies' 
Land  League,  which  virtually  represented  the  Land 
League  from  October,  1881,  till  August  or  September, 
1882,  has  been  forthcoming.  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  in 
further  detail  than  I  have  done  into  the  work  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League,  except  to  suggest  that  what  was 
done  by  the  Land  League  was  carried  on  enthusiasti- 
cally and  earnestly  by  the  Ladies'  League,  and  with  an 
expenditure  of  money  the  details  of  which  are  unknown 
to  you,  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  period  covered  by  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  for  this  reason— that  the  individual 
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respondents  here  were  not  acting  with  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  in  the  same  way  that  they  acted  with  the  Land 
League. 

SIII.— AMERICA    IN    1881— AUTUMN. 

It  is,  my  Lords,  rather  an  abrupt  change  from  What 
J  have  been  speaking  of,  but, in  order  to  maintain  the 
sequence  of  time,  having  dealt  with  1881  in  Ireland, 
I  desire,  before  continuing  the  history  of  events  in 
Ireland  in  1882,  to  refer  to  America.  In  order  that 
I  may  make  my  propositions  clear  with  respect  to 
America,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  place  before 
yon  the  exact  propositions  I  have  to  submit  to  you 
with  respect  to  American  action.  I  have  dealt  with 
the  action  of  the  Irish-Americans  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  and  in  the  early  days  of  Patrick  Ford, 
and  I  quoted  American  action  in  dealing  with  the  Clan- 
na-6ael  in  August,  1881.  Without  repeating  what  I  have 
said  about  the  action  of  the  Clan-ha-Gael,  I  now  have 
to  establish  to  you  that  from  that  date  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  became  in  intention  a  dynamite  body,  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  outrages.  Having 
established  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  a  dynamite 
body,  I  have  to  deal  with  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  upon  the  American  Land  League.  Sir 
C.  Bnssell  says  there  was  an  attempt  by  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  capture  the  American 
Land  League,  and  he  says  that  it  failed.  My 
proposition — and  your  Lordships  will  see  whether 
I  or  my  friend  is  correct — is  that  the  whole 
Clan-na-Gael  did  attempt  to  capture  the  Land 
League  of  America  and  that  it  succeeded. 
I  shall  call  attention,  my  Lords,  to  the  fact,  as  part  of 
the  proposition,  that  there  were  two  branches  of  the 
American  Land  League,  one  conservative  and  the  other 
sympathizing  with  the  Clan-na-Gael.  And  now,  my 
Lords,  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Davitt 
as  shown  to  my  learned  friends  and  myself,  in  placing 
the  book  from  which  he  quoted  in  our  possession,  I 
shall  endeavour,  step  by  step,  to  prove  conclusively 
from  two  sources  the  joint  action  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  and  the  Land  League  in  America.  We  obtain 
the  information  as  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  from  Le  Caron, 
and  from  his  reports,  and  with  singular  identity  of 
form  we  obtain  a  complete  fitting  in  of  Le  Caron' s 
statements  with  Mr.  Davitt's  book.  The  recoid  in  Mr. 
Davitt's  book  is  a  record  of  the  Land  League,  or  what 
becomes  the  National  body  in  America.  The  state- 
ment of  Le  Caron  applies  to  the  action  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  and  of  that  body.  I  proceed,  beginning  now 
with  the  action  of  the  more  legitimate  body,  the  Irish 
Land  League.  I  shall  have  to  show  that  that  body  in 
the  same  way  with  the  Land  League  proper  of  Ireland 
had  come  to  an  end  nominally  in  October,  1881.  So 
there  is  an  alteration  of  the  Land  League  as  such  in 
America  into  a  more  general  body,  and  speaking  now 
simply  in  very  broad  terms,  as  the  years  pass  by, 
proceeding  from  1881  until  we  come  to  an  alteration 
of  the  declared  policy  in  consequence  of  the  political 
events  in  Great  Britain  in  1886,  I  undertake  to  show 


to  your  Lordships  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  so  acted  by 
means  of  its  great  activity  and  the  prominence  of  its 
leaders,  that  they  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  National  League  or  National  body  of 
America, and  that  all  that  has  now  been  done  in  America 
from  a  Nationalist  point  of  view  by  any  organization, 
has  been  done  by  an  organization  controlled  by  Clan- 
na-Gael  men— this  dynamite  body  which  has  been  act- 
ing in  support  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  accordance  with  their 
own  view.  And  as  end  and  climax  of  all  this  I  shall 
show  to  you  that  when  the  course  of  English  politics 
demanded  that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  dyna- 
mite, then  this  body,  controlled  by  the  Clan-na-Gael 
men  and  imbued  by  Clan-na-Gael  doctrines,  thought  it 
right  for  a  time  to  suspend  any  operations  in  accord- 
ance with  Clan-na-Gael  views,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  collection  of  enormous  sums  of  money;  which 
they  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  col- 
leagues for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  Parliamen- 
tary action.  • 

My  Lords,  may  I  remind  you  that  having  finished 
withAmerican  events  withthe  Clan-na-Gael  conference 
of  August,  1881,  I  now  have  to  deal  with  the  more  open 
movement — namely, the  conventions  that  occurred  imder 
the  auspices  of  a  general  body?  I  am  now  coming  to 
what  has  been  termed  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1881. 
We  have  left  the  Clan-na-Gael  Convention  I  submit  to 
you  in  this  condition,  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  deter- 
mined that  they  would  from  that  time  carry  on  an 
active  warfare.  That  programme  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Clan-na-Gael  as  a  body,  and  their  secret  executive 
had  been  reduced,  f or^the  purpose  of  securing  safety  from 
common  discussion,  to  a  limited  number,  so  that  their 
dynamite  policy  might  be  more  safely  carried  on. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1881  determined  to  hold  a  general  convention  of 
American  Irish.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  terms  ;  you 
may  call  it  a  Land  League  convention  as  some  have 
sought  to-  do,  but  which  I  do  not.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  that  was  not  a  meeting  of  Land  League 
leaders  alone,"it  was  a  meeting  of  all  bodies  of  Irish 
people,  and  the  attendance  was  of  a  general  character. 
That  was  sought  for  by  the  call  to  the  meeting,  so  that 
all  Nationalists  might  be  represented  at  that  meeting. 
Amongst  others  Mr,  Parnell  determined  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  you  will  find  that  in  thelrish  World  of  Octo- 
ber 1,1881,  Mr.  Parnell  announces  to  Patrick  Ford  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor  will  represent  him  at  that 
meeting.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  Patrick- 
Ford,  and  is  that  document  where  Mr.  Parnell  said 
that  they  were  now  about,  in  Ireland,  to  select  test 
oases,  in  order  that  tenants  in  surrounding  districts 
might  understand  the  worthlessness  of  the  Land  Act. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  Mr.  Parnell  says  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor  "  will  start  for  America 
early  in  October,  and  will  represent  my  views  and 
those  of  the  Irish  organization."  My  Lords,  I  have, 
of  course,  dealt  with  two  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  speeches 
— viz . ,  the  insurance  speeches,  and  I  have  also  referred 
to  the  explanation  which  he  has  given  of  them. 
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Sib  W.  Haecoijrt  on  the  Amkkican  Extremists— 

NOTIOE. 
But  as  I  hare  to  deal  with  Mr.  O'Connor  now  as  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Farnell,  I  do  desire  to  point  out 
to  your  Lordships  that  Mr.  Parnell  in  sending  forth  that 
representative  ought  to  have  been  upon  the  alert.  He 
could  not  say  of  the  things  going  on  in  America,  as  he 
has  said  of  crime  in  Ireland,  that  he  was  ignorant. 
He  had  had  solemn  warning  of  what  was  occurring  in 
America  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  of  the 
Lftnd  League  and  the  extreme  or  dynamite  party.  On 
February  24,  1881,  there  was  a  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  took  place  in  Mr.  Famell's  presence  and  I, 
of  course,  refer  to  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  notice. 
In  that  discussion  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  Minister 
possessed,  of  course,  of  knowledge  believed  to  be 
authentic,  made  a  statement,  and  there  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  learnt  that 
John  Devoy,  who  was  in  America,  was  a  very  danger- 
ous person.  This  is  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
in  America.  What  was  said  by  Sir  William  Haroourt 
was  : — 

' '  I  quoted  some  observations  from  a  paper  which  I 
had  not  with  me  then,  but  which  I  have  with  me  now, 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Devoy,  and  the  hon, 
member  for  Longford  says  " 

Then    there    was    an    interruption,   and    Sir  William 
Harconrt  went  on  :  — 

"  Now  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Longford, 
who  has  informed  us  that  he  is  himself  only  a  i^eoent 
member  of  the  Land  League.  But  perhaps  I  know  a 
little  more  of  the  history  of  the  Land  League  than  the 
hon.  member  for  Longford,  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  him  who  and  what  Mr.  Devoy  is,  and  why  I 
referred  to  his  sentiments  as  having  a  very  material 
bearing  on  that  question. 

"  Now  I  find  that  in  May  last  year,  not  12  months 
ago,  a  Land  League  was  established  in  America  very 
much  on  the  principle  of  what  in  our  military  system 
we  call  '  linked  balialions.'  And  who  founded  that 
Land  League  in  America  ?  It  was  founded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Cork  city  (Mr.  Parnell).  I  have  in  my 
band  a  newspaper  of  the  7th  of  May,  containing  a  re- 
port of  a  meeting  for  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Irish  Land  League,  and  upon  that  occasion  there  was 
present,  amongst  other  people,  Mr.  John  Devoy. 

"  After  a  thorough  discussion  it  was  decided  that  an 
Irish  Land  League  should  be  formed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  moral  and  financial 
aid  to  the  Irish  National  Land  League  in  Ireland. 

"  Yes,  and  now  I  am  going  to  explain  to  the  House 
what  is  the  moral  aid  which  they  offered  to  the  Irish 
National  Land  League.  What  the  financial  aid  is  we 
know.  I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning  that  the 
Irish  Land  League  had,  at  its  last  meeting,  an- 
nounced, I  think,  £1,300  odd  of  subscriptions,  of 
which  £300  was  gathered  in  Ireland,  and  £1,000  by 
this  organization  in  America.  Now  it  is  very  material 
to  show  the  House  that  this  is  very  pertinent  to  the 
point  I  alluded  to,  and  to  which  I  am  going  to  allude 
again.  Now  this  committee  held  several  meetings, 
and  at  the  final  meeting  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
suggested  by  Mr.  Farnell  were  unanimously  selected 
as  a  provisional     central  council  of  the  Irish  Land 


League  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  principal 
members  was  Mr.  Devoy.  That  is  the  origin  of  this 
American  Land  League.  (Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan. — Who 
suggested  Mr.  Devoy's  name?)  Well,  I  think  I  will 
show  you  presently, if  you  allow  me  to  go  on.  The  pro- 
visional council  having  been  so  established,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  assemble  in  convention,  and  then  there  are 
mentioned  many  of  the  leading  members  who  took  part 
in  the  proceeding,  one  of  those  leading  members 
being  Mr.  John  Dillon,  member  for  Tipperary." 

Then,  my  Lords,  this  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of 
this  speech  : — 

"  I  said  something  the  other  day  about  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund.  I  know  a  great  deal  about  that  fimd — 
a  good  deal  more  than  probably  the  hon.  member  for 
Longford  does.  The  other  night,  when  I  mentioned 
it,  the  hon.  member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  showed 
that  he  knew  something  of  it,  because  he  said  that  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  at  least  had 
become  respectable  in  its  character.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  not  ceased  to  exist.  It  is.this  fund  that  is  here 
referred  to,  the  fund  for  carrying  out  the  objects  which 
Mr.  Devoy  has  sketched.  That  is  the  fund  that  is 
being  subscribed  for  by  those  people  in  America.  In 
another  part  of  this  same  paper  a  reference  is  made  to 
the  Skirmishing  Fund.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  city 
calls  the  affair  at  Salford  a  practical  joke."    • 

And  GO  throughout  the  whole  of  that  speech  attention 
is  called  to  what  is  material — namely,  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  Irish  in  America.  You  had  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund,  yon  had  persons  like  Devoy,  and  you 
had,  of  course,  if  you  brought  them  into  one  line,  the 
r,esponsibility  of  seeing  how  they  would  act.  There  is 
another  reference  to  this  subject.  This  is  a  speech 
also  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  March  3,  which 
probably  is  more  important.  The>  Secretary  of  State 
says  : — 

"  To-morrow  it  will  be  in  the  hearing  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  which  will  pronounce  its  judgment  on 
this — I  will  use  the  word — this  vile  conspiracy.  Sir, 
I  knew  that  these  were  the  objects  of  the  Land 
League.  I  knew  it  as  one  responsible  for  the  public 
peace  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen,  and  as  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  denounce  it,  as  I  have  denounced 
the  language  of  John  Devoy,  as  I  denounced  the  lan- 
guage of  Redpath,  and  as  I  denounce  the  language  of 
the  member  for  Tipperary.    I  call  them  confederates." 

And  then  he  proceeds  ; — 

"He  said  I  was  cowardly  in  my  attack  on  John  Devoy 
in  the  absence  of  the  man.  Did  Devoy  think  of  the 
absence  of  4,000,000  of  people  when  he  said  he  meant 
to  set  London  on  fire  ?  Was  not  that  a  cowardly  action 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who  was,  in  a  manner,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Land  League  in  America  ?  I  felt  it 
my  duty,  and, I  hope  the  House  still  think  that  I  did 
my  duty,  in  telling  them  what  I  knew  that  the  Land 
League  is,  an  association  which  depends  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  The'  hon.  member  has 
avowed  it  to-day.  Who  are  the  men  they  know  ? 
Who  support  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ?  Is  it  sup- 
ported by  Irish  subscriptions  ?  Why,  the  Irish  subscrip- 
tions are  coppers  ;  but  the  gold  and  silver  came  from 
Fenianism  in  America.  That  is  where  it  comes  from, 
and  the  hon.  member  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do.  Who 
are  the  men  they  take  for  their  agents  to  send  this 
money  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Dublin  ?     Men  like 
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Devoy,  a  convicted  Fenian.  When  they  set  to  work 
to  organize  this  Land  League,  who  were  the  chief 
agents  by  whom  it  was  started  and  conducted  ?  Why, 
they  were  notorious  Fenians,  many  of  whom  had  been 
convicted,  while  others  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
be  connected  with  the  l''enian  conspiracy." 

The  Presidknt. — I  do  not  think  that  can  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  notice  of  any  facts,  only  as  evidence  of 
notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  opinions. 

SiK  H.  James.— If  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  have 
not  for  one  moment  said  that  statements  made  by  any 
one,  however  eminent,  and  however  great  were  the 
means  of  inflammation  at  his  disposal,  however 
great  the  sense  of  responsibility,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  fact.  I  guarded  myself  by 
saying  that  that  brought  home  to  them  circumstances 
that  ought  to  have  created  caution.  It  is  a 
matter  where  a  responsible  person  says  certain  things, 
and  I  quite  agree  it  does  not  establish  what  may  be 
there  said  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  under  such  con- 
ditions a  statement  is  made,  it  ought  to  put  those  to 
whom  it  refers  on  the  alert.  There  was  this  know- 
ledge that  at  any  rate  a  responsible  Minister  was 
saying,  "  If  you  go  to  America  for  Land  League  sup- 
port you  deal  with  Fenians,  for  they  are  the  active 
people.  As  you  yourself,  Mr.  Parnell,  have  said,  the 
revolutionary  body  was  the   more  active." 

The    First     Chicago     Convention — The      Land 

LBAG0E  BlUSaARIES — BQAN'S     VIEWS. 

Mr.  Parnell  sends  his  representative,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
to  act  at  this  convention.  There  were  two  other 
gentlemen  also  who  represented  the  Land  League 
very  directly,  although  they  may  not  have  been 
the  representatives  of  Mr.  Parnell  personally. 
On  November  12,  in  the  Irish  World,  there 
is  a  cablegram  published  from  Egan  in  Paris, 
stating  that  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  and  Father  Sheehy 
were  about  also  to  visit  America,  to  take  part  in  this 
gathering  of  Irish  Americans.  And  inasmuch  as  these 
gentlemen  are  sent  forth  apparently  with  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan's  cognizance,  he  standing  to  some  extent  as 
sponsor  for  them,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  what 
were  Mr.  Egan's  views  at  this  time.  On  October  26, 
1881,  we  have  a  report  of  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Egan. 

The  Pkbsident. — In  whose  evidence  ? 

Sir  H.  Jambs.— It  was  put  to  Mr.  Thomas  Power 
O'Connor. 

"  Correspondent.-You  recently  hinted  to  me  that 
ere  long  an  important  Irish  movement  would  be  heard 
of  in  America.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  move- 
ment ? 

"  Mr.  Egan.— I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  there 
will  be  such  a  movement. 

"  Correspondent. — Do  the  American  Leaguers  con- 
template union  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  ? 

"  Mr.  Egan  (hesitating). — All  Irish  parties  will  be 
united  now. 

"  Correspondent. — By  your  going  over  to  other 
parties,  or  their  going  over  to  you  ? 

"  Mr.    Egan  had  no  opinion  ready  on  this  point. 


•\fter  a  pause,  however,  he  continued  : —  '  By  declar- 
ing the  League  illegal  the  English  Government  has 
cut  the  constitutional  ground  for  agitation  from  under 
our  feet.' 

"  Correspondent.— What  can  you  do  but  appeal  to 
arms,  and  how  can  that  help  you,  as  you  have  no 
arms  ? 

"  Mr.  Egan. — No  appeal  to  arms  is  intended." 

Now,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Egan  seemingly  answerable  for 
Mr.  Healy's  and  Mr.  Sheehy's  visit  to  America  at  this 
time, has  according  to  the  statement  which  is  published, 
announced  that  all  parties  are  going  to  be  united,  and 
that  a  movement  which  is  not  the  old  Land  League 
movement,  and  not  an  appeal  to  arms,  will  be  inaugu- 
rated from  that  time,  and  within  that  movement  all 
Irish  parties  will  be  united  in  America.  I  am  going 
to  trace  how  all  the  Irish  parties  in  America  became 
united  and  to  show  that  the  movement  was  a  movement 
of  dynamite,  and  a  movement  with  the  policy  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  obtaining  power  over  all  men  who 
were  apparently  of  a  more  peaceful  disposition  than 
they.  My  Lords,  we  have  next  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Egan.  It  is  in  immediate  anticipation  of  the  sitting 
of  the  convention,  which  occurred  November  30,  and 
December  1  and  2.     Egan  cabled  in  these  words  : — 

"  However  Dr.  Croke  may  attempt  to  explain,  his 
action  is  looked  upon  by  all  the  best  men  in  Ireland, 
lay  and  clerical,  as  simple  treachery  to  the  cause. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  stop  a  nation's 
onward  march.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  combined  call  for 
a  Convention  at  Chicago.  All  Irish  Nationalists 
must  now  stand  together.  Let  there  be — No  half  way 
measures  !  No  compromise  !  No  flinching  !  We  must 
win  Irish  freedom  now  or  never  !  Received  per  cable 
from  the  Irish  World  35,000  francs.  Accept  warmest 
thanks.— Patrick  Egan." 

The  ^irst   Chicago    CoNVENrrioN— Preliminary 
Action  of  the  V.C. 

Now, my  Lords,  before  we  come  to  what  was  done  for 
the  convention,  and  by  the  persons  at  the  convention, 
we  have  to  move  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  and  Bee  what  they  were  doing.  I  have  now  got 
tu  show  the  capture  of  the  Land  League,  not  at  this 
meeting,  but  as  I'proceed,  May  I  remind  you  that  this 
is  about  to  be,  not  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Chicago, 
but  an  open  meeting  of  all  associations.  This  is  what 
the  Clan-na-Gael  did.  A  circular,  dated  Novem- 
ber 21,  is  issued  : — 

"  Private. 
"  For  S.  G.  alone. 
"  Headquarters  K.,  November  21,  1881. 

"  S.  G.  (Senior  Guardian)  of  D  (Camp), 

"  Dear  Sir  and  Bro., — It  is  the  desire  of  the  F.O, 
(Executive  Body)  that  as  many  members  of  the  V.C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  as  can  possibly  attend  the  Irish 
National  Convention  at  Chicago,  November  30,  1881, 
will  do  so  without  entailing  expense  on  the  organiza- 
tion. 

"  You  will  therefore  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
members  of  the  V.C.  elected  as  delegates  from  any 
Irish  society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your 
neighbourhood,  whether  it  be  as  representative  of  the 
Land  League  Clob,  the  A.O.H.,  or  any  other  orgamza- 
tion. 
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"  The  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  particularly  desires 
your  presence  as  a  delegate  if  it  is  poSsiWe  for  you  to 
attend  as  such. 

"  Fraternally  yours, 
"  K.,  E.  N.  (District  Member)  of  the  V.C." 

Your  Lordships  will  permit  me  to  point  out  how  the 
parallel  line  has  been  moved  upon.  Meeting  on  the 
30th  ;  November  21,  circulars  that  the  V.C.  are  to 
obtain  representation,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  with  its  11,000  or  14,000  men  sending  its 
representatives,  but  that  the  members  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  are  to  go  to  other  societies,  wherever  they  may 
find  them,  and  obtain  election,  so  that  they  would 
have  a  large  number  of  delegates,  who  were 
indeed  so  numerous  that  they  were  able  to  carry 
things  their  own  way,  so  as  to  attain  the  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view.  The  Irish  World,  Novem- 
ber 12,  first  recites  the  cablegram  from  Patrick  Egan 
as  to  the  arrival  of  the  Eev.  Father  Sheehy  and 
Timothy  Healy,  and  then  proceeds  : — 

"  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news,  a  meetirig 
of  the  representative  Land  Leaguers  of  New  York  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wallace, 
President  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial 
League  of  New  York,  Kast  48th  Street,  and  prepara- 
tions for  one  of  the  heartiest  welcomes  ever  given 
under  Irish  American  auspices  were  at  once  gone  into. 
Cooper  Institute  was  immediately  hired  for  Thursday 
evening,  November  10th,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  get  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Irish 
societies,  and  have  succeeded,  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
who  have  not  hitherto  participated  as  a  body  in  any 
public  demonstration  of  the  sort  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Land  League  agitation,  the  Anc^nt  Order 
of  Hibernians,  the  Longshore  men,  St.  Patrick's 
Mutual  Alliance,  the  temperance  and  various  otber 
organizations,  all  joining  in  most  enthusiastically." 
Your  Lordships  see  this  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  all 
bodies. 

T.  P.  O'CoNNOK,   M.P.,   AND  Patrick  Foed— The 
"  Call." 

Dealing  still  with  the  Chicago  Convention,  my 
Lords,  I  would  point  out  that  we  have  proof  that  Mr. 
O'Connor,  representing  Mr.  Pamell,  either  arrived  in 
America  or  sailed  for  Americ'a  on  October  5.  In  the 
course  of  his  evidence  Mr.  O'Connor  tells  us  of  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford.  He  says  that  he  never  was 
with  Mr.  Ford  in  the  Irish  World  office,  but  he  adds, 
that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's  was  the  first  private  house 
he  visited  in  America.  That,  I  take  it,  means  that 
he  saw  Mr.  Ford  at  his  private  house.  Then,  my  Lords, 
his  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  World 
says  : — 

"  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  sat  in  the  private  ofiiee  of 
the  Irish  World,  Brooklyn,  on  the  night  before  he 
sailed  for  Ireland,  and  informed  ns  that  Mr.  Pamell 
told  him  that  the  first  subscription  that  was  ever 
paid  into  the  organization  came  from  TransatlaintiC." 

He  is  asked,  "  Is  that  true  ?"  He  says,  "  Entirely 
untrue."  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  any  higher  than  this 
— that  if  I  am  right  in  my  reading  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
rather  confused    in  his  memory,  because  further  on  in 


his  evidence  I  find  a  statement  that  ^he  did  see  Mr. 
Ford  in  the  Irish  World  office.     He  was  asked  : — 

"  Was  there  a  preliminary  meeting  for  this  conven> 
tion  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

"  That  was  held,  I  think,  in  the  Irish  World 
office  ?— Yes. 

*'  You  were  there  ?— Yes. 

"  Who  else  ? — My  only  recollection  of  any  peTSons 
at  the  present  moment  were  Mr.  Finerty,  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford,  and  his  brother,  whose  name,  I  think,  is 
Augustine." 

Your  Lordships  see  that  in  the  first  instance  he  says 
he  did  not  see  Mr.  Ford  at  the  Irish  World  office, 
yet  we  find  him  before  the  convention  at  that 
office  in  the  company  of  Finerty,  Patrick  Ford,  and 
his  brother  Augustine,  who  had  been  secretary  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Then  I  gather  further  from 
the  evidence  that  at  some  date,  shortly  before 
November  26,  1881,  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  and  Father 
Sheehy  arrived,  and  that  these  two  drove  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Patrick  Ford,  and  so  we  have  them  as  actors 
upon  the  scene. 

The  next  event,  my  Lords,  is  the  call  issued  for  this 
convention.  That  call  is  signed  by  Mr.  Healy,  Father 
Sheehy,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor  as  delegates 
from  Ireland,  and  Patrick  Ford,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
and  Patrick  Collins  signed  it  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
in  America.  Patrick  Collins  may  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Conservatives  among  the  Irish- 
Americans,  and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  occupies  a 
middle  position.  On  this  point  I  would  observe  that 
there  were  two  branches  even  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Land  League  in  America,  the  Conservative  branch  and 
the  Extreme  branct  ;  and  that  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Davitt  in  his  speech  to  you  where  he  says  : — 

"  The  two  branches  of  the  League — the  legitimate 
one,  represented  by  P.  A.  Collins,  of  Boston,  and  the 
Irish  World  branch,  represented  by  Patrick  Ford — 
agreed  upon  a  convention  of  all  societies  favourable 
to  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland." 
Those  words,  my  Lords,  are  ioaportant,  for  the  call  to 
the  convention  asserts  : — 

"  In  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland  and  of 
the  consequent  necessity  for  the  Irish  in  America  to 
make  full  demonstration  of  all  forces  favourable  to  the 
Irish  cause,  the  undersigned  hereby  unite  in  an  invi- 
tation to  all  branches  of  the  Land  League  and  all 
societies  favourable  to  the  Land  League  policy,  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Irish  National  Convention  in 
M'Cormick-hall,  on  November  30  and  December  1 
and  2,  1881." 

Here,  my  Lords,  you  have  a  perfectly  harmless  call 
set  forth,  and  you  have  Patrick  A.  Collins  and 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  signing  the  call.  We  have 
from  Mr.  O'Connor  a  statement  that  is  not  unimport- 
ant.    He  was  asked  : — 

"  You  knew  there  was  this  advanced  section  in 
America,  did  you  not  ? — By  impression  and  by  report. 
Perhaps  I  should  explain  to  their  Lordships  that  re- 
volutionaries are  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  they 
are  revolutionaries. 
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"  The  President. —Revolutionaries,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  have  recourse  to  outrages  and  such 
things  ? — I  have  said,  I  think,  in  my  direct  examina- 
tion, my  Lord,  that  not  a  single  person  throughout  my 
whole  visit  to  America  declared  to  me  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  secret  organization." 

Then,    my  Lords,   the   invitation    to  the    convention 
was  put  to  Mr.  O'Connor  : — 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  was  an  invitation  to  Irish- 
men of  every  shade  of  opinion  to  come  into  your 
movement  ? — Certainly. 

*'  Including  the  advanced  Nationalists  and  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ?— Certainly. 

"  And  you  willingly  took  the  assistance  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — Certainly  ;    I  was   delighted.    I    regarded 
every  Irishman   that  joined   our  movement  as  an  addi-  ■ 
tion  to  our  strength,  as  constitutionalists." 

The  Conventio>-— Finebty,  Hynes,  Sdllivak. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  have  what  occurred  at  the 
meeting.  We  have  the  call  to  all  organizations.  Your 
Lordships  have  gathered  that  Mr.  O'Connor  stated  that 
no  one  told  him  he  belonged  to  a  secret  organiza- 
tion. But  a  communication  was  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Finerty.  Mr.  O'Connor  speaks  to  one  occasion  when 
dynamite  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  he  is  asked  ; — 

"What  was  that  ?— That  was  Mr.  Finerty.  Mr. 
Finerty  had  a  conversation — there  were'  three  or  four 
— 6ve  or  six  pqrsons  in  fact  practically — who  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  any  means  were  justifiable 
to  attain  Irish  rights  ;  and  I  spoke  very  calmly  then 
to  him  00  the  matter,  but  afterwards  I  lost  my  temper, 
and  he  said  he  was  very  glad,  and  he  preferred  me 
very  much  discussing  a  question  wlien  I  lost  my 
temper  than  when  1  kept  it,  and  I  found  that  nobody 
whatever  gave  him  the  least  sympathy." 

I  gather  from  that  that  Mr.  Finerty  had  marked 
himself  before  Mr.  O'Connor  as  a  dynamiter.  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  date  of  that,  and  therefore 
in  justice  to  Mr.  O'Connor  I  should  not  attempt  to  fii 
a  date  which  may  not  be  correct,  or  place  undue  im- 
portance on  a  conversation  ;  but  certainly  we  may 
infer  from  this  that  Mr. O'Connor's  knowledge  was  that, 
as  has  been  proved,  and  will  be  proved  by  admission 
and  by  the  evidence,  Finerty  was  a  dynamiter.  Now, 
you  will  see  what  part  this  declared  dynamiter  takes 
in  this  Convention.  Wo  have,  my  Lords,  an  instance 
of  Mr.  Finerty's  activity  in  the  following  statement  in 
the  Irish  World  : — 

"  The  Tmderstanding  at  the  initial  meeting  held  in 
the  Irish  World  office  previous  to  the  call  for  the 
convention,  at  which  Father  Sheehy,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Finerty  were  present,  was  that  no 
Treasurer  should  be  appointed.  '  If  the  question  comes 
up,'  said  Mr.  Finerty,  '  I  shall  move  that  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  be  declared  Treasurer,  and  let  there  be  as  maay 
channels  of  transmission  of  moneys  to  him  as  the 
people  will.'  That  agreed  with  our  view  of  the 
matter.    This  money  question  is  a  very  ticklish  one. 

.  .  ,  .  The  reasons  why  men  transmit  their 
moneys  to  the  Land  League  through  the  Irish  World 
are  these— A  dollar  sent  through  the  Irish  World  is 
a  significant  endorsement  of  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Irtsh  World." 

Ihen,   again,  in  Le  Caron'a  evidence  your  Lotdstips 


will  see  it  stated  that  it  was  arranged  that  Johr 
Finerty,  of  Chicago,  should  make  the  opening 
speech  : — 

"  Is  that  the' same  member  wljo  was  s  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Brotherhood  you  have  men- 
^iioned  before  ? — The  same  gentleman  of  Camp  96, 
Chicago  ;  Chicago  citizen. 

"  Who  was  appointed  temporary  chairman  ?— J.  F. 
Finerty  nominated  William  Hynes  as  temporary  pre- 
siding officer. 

"  That  is  the  same  member  o£  the  United  Brother- 
hood ?— Yes,  he  presided  at  the  secret  convention." 
Thus,  my  Lords,  we  have  Finerty  declaring  himself 
in  favour  of  dynamite,  Finerty  arranging  before- 
hand about  the  treasurer,  Finerty  making,  the  open- 
ing speech  at  the  general  meeting.  Finerty  moving— 
you  will  see  the  importance  of  it — that  the  temporary 
presiding  officer  should  be  Hynes.  Finerty,  of  course, 
Clan-na-Gael,  dynamiter.  Hynes,  Clan-na-Gael,  dy- 
namiter. I  have  no  right  to  say  for  one  moment 
on  that  how  far  Mr.  O'Connor  knew  at  that  time  that 
Finerty  was  a  dynamiter.  But  about  this  time  he 
knew  it,  and  there  is  no  repudiation  that  I  can  find 
of  any  of  Finerty's  acts.  There  is  no  repudiation — I 
hope  I  aih  not  putting  it  too  strongly — and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  the  communication  made  to  him  by  this 
man  Finerty,  that  he  was  a  dynamiter. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  have  information  on  what  took 
place  at  this  meeting  from  a  document  that  has  been 
put  in  and  called  an  appendix.  It  contains  reports  of 
this  convention  from  the  Chicago  Times.  It  was  put  in 
as  a  statement  of  all  that  occurred  at  this  meeting,  and 
whilst  that  appendix  discloses  what  occurred  before 
the  public  openly,  there  is  evidence  of  what  occurred 
in  the  secret  convention  before  the  public  were  ad- 
mitted. When  I  mentioiied  just  now  that  I  should 
establish  what  I  said  from  the  record  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
it  should  not  be  taken  that  Mr.  Davitt  has  given  us 
any  information  but  what  is  open  to  the  public  ;  it 
might  eauso  Mr.  Davitt  some  annoyance  if  it  was 
thought  he  had  given  us  information.  Le  Caron,  in 
his  evidence,  tells  us  what  were  the  arrangements 
made  in   the  secret  caucus.    He  says  ; — 

"  14,101.  When  was  the  opening  chairman  who 
called  the  Convention  to  order — 1  believe  that  is  the 
technical  expression — appointed  ? — At  the  first  prelimi- 
nary caucus  of  the  secret  organisation  preceding  the 
first  session  held  the  night  before  the  meeting  of  the 
open  Convention  of  delegates,  as  per  instructions,  who 
had  been  elected  by  the  members  of  the  open  Conven- 
tion meeting  in  secret  session  at  the  hall  of  Camp  IC, 
22d  Street,  Chicago. 

"  44,102.  Were  you  there  ? — I  was  present. 

"  44,103.  Delegates  came  in  obedience  to  that  cif 
cular  ?— That  and  other  circulars. 

"  44,104.  That  was  the  night  before  the  first  open 
meeting,  as  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

"  44,10.5.  Now,  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question 
simply  ;  my  friend  can  ask  you  anything  further 
later  on  ;  iu  pursuance  of  whatever  was  done  at  that 
secret  meeting,  who  was  chosen  as  the  person  to  make 
the  opening  speech,  and  call  the  Convention  to  order? 
—■It  was  arranged  John  F.  Finerty,  of  Chicago,  should 
mak«  the  openjng  speeclu 
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"  44,106.  Is  that  the  same  member  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Brotherhood  you  have  mentioned 
before  ? — ^The  same  gentleman  as  Camp  96,  Chicago  ; 
Chicago  citizen. 

"  44,107.  Who  was  appointed  temporary  chairman? 
— J.  F.  Finerty  nominated  William  Hayes  as  tem- 
porary presiding  officer." 

The  following  report  from  the  Chicago  Times  was  put 
in  in  Le  Caron's  evidenoe  :— 

"At  12  15  the  stalwart  form  of  John  F,  Finerty 
appeared  at  the  front  of  the  platform,  and,  as  he 
rapped  the  desk  with  the  gavel,  the  convention 
settled  down  into  an  attentive  silence.  Mr.  Finerty 
then  said  : — '  Gentlemen — Friends  :  The  honour  has 
been  conferred  upon  me,  by  the  signers  of  the  call  for 
this  Irish  national  convention,  of  calling  this  conven- 
tion to  order,'  and  he  read  the  following  call." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  that  Patrick  Ford  is  the  first 
name,  then  Collins,  and  John  Boyle  O'Eeilly  ;  then 
come  the  three  gentlemen  from  Ireland — Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  Healy,  and  Father  Sheehy.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  going  to  read  that.  You  get  nezt  a 
list  of  delegates,  and  further  on,  under  the  heading 
"  Hynes  versus  Betts,"  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  Eev.  O'Snllivan,  of  Albany,  N.Y.  ,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  with  the  exception  that  the 
name  of  Hon.  William  J.  Hynes  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  and  itself  be  replaced  by  that  of 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Betts." 

Then  a  discussion  seems  to  take  place,  to  which  I 
only  refer  as  showing  that  the  ruling  spirit  is  the 
person  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  so  very  particularly 
in  the  future,  Alexander  Sullivan.    (Reading)  : — 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  was  heard  to  say  that  no  matter 
what  any  man  thought  outside  of  the  convention  he 
had  no  right  to  introduce  a  subject  of  this  kind  into 
the  convention.  The  enemies  of  Ireland  were  con- 
stantly making  the  assertion  that  Irish  agitation  was 
not  a  question  of  liberty  and  humanity,  bat  a  ques- 
tion of  religion.  If  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
not  accepted  by  a  convention  largely  of  one  faith, 
the  enemies  of  Ireland  would  say  it  was  because  the 
nominee  for  president  belonged  to  another  faith." 
So  the  speech  proceeds,  and  we  find  that  "  upon  the 
close  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  remarks  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  convention  mounted  their  seats  and  howled  for  re- 
cognition by  the  chair."  The  result,  you  will  find, 
was  that  the  Eev.  Dr.  Betts  was  elected. 

The    "  Committee    oi    Seven  "—The    "  V.C." 

ClECULAE. 

Further  on  you  will  see  that  some  very  important 
proceedings  took  place,  which  were  the  starting  point 
of  the  power  controlling  the  American  League  : — 

"  Judge  Birdsall,  of  Connecticut,  moved  :— '  That 
the  chairman  of  this  convention  appoint  an  executive 
committee  of  seven  members,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
call  any  future  convention,  and  also  to  confer  and  act 
with  the  leaders  of  the  different  organizations  here  re- 
presented, or  any  other  that  may  be  hereafter  organized, 
to  further  the  interest  of  Irish  rights  in  promoting  the 
objects  and  redeeming  the  pledges  contained  in  the 
address  and  resolutions  adopted  by  this  convention.'  " 


Then  John  Devoy  speaks,  and  makes  a  proposition 
as  to  fighting  the  matter  out.  Now  you  will  see  tha 
end  of  this  matter  : — 

"  Alex.  Sullivan  appeared  on  the  platform  and^ 
said, — '  Thus  far  we  have  agreed  on  all  essentials. 
The  only  question  before  us  is,  Can  we  agree  on  soma 
non-essentials  ?  I  have  the  honour  to  be  chosen  to 
announce  to  you  that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  (cheers),  Mr, 
P.  A.  Collins  (cheers),  and  one  whose  counsel  I  accept 
as  a  command,  because  his  voice  is  sanctified  by 
martyrdom  for  the  Irish  cause.  Father  Sheehy  (cheers), 
thbse  three  gentlemen,  representing  the  different  ele- 
ments in  America  and  the  organization  in  Ireland,  ask 
this  convention,  with  the  same  unanimity  with  which 
it  declared  Ireland  was  entitled  to  free  government, 
to  show  that  the  Irish  in  America  can  govern  them- 
selves (cheers),  to  accept  the  substitute  offered  by 
Judge  Birdsall.  (Cheers.)  That  pleases  alike  moderate 
men  and  extreme  men,  if  there  are  distinctions  between 
us  ;  but  I  contend  that  any  distinctions  were  wiped  out 
this  morning  when  we  adopted  our  resolutions  (cheers), 
and  I  now  move  the  previous  question." 
Then  come  the  concluding  words  : — 

"  The  previous  question  was  then  ordered,  and  amid 
great  excitement  the  motion  of  Judge  Birdsall  was 
carried  on  a  division.  Immediately  the  chairman 
announced  the  result  the  members  of  the  convention 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  burst  into  a  tremendous  cheer. 
The  crowd  of  visitors  in  the  gallery,  including  ladies, 
sustained  the  applause,  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
frantically  waved.and  cheer  after  cheer  drowned  even 
the  chairman's  gavel." 

Now  you  see,  my  Lords,  the  result  of  this  action  of 
Alexander  Sullivan's.  This  motion,  of  Judge  Bird- 
sail's  is  carried,  and  it  resulted  in  seven  persons 
forming  an  executive  committee  to  act  for  the 
future  as  representing  this  national  gathering  for  all 
purposes  in  respect  to  Ireland.  Turning  back,  wa 
see  how  this  was  arranged.  We  find  that  after  con- 
siderable time  had  been  wasted,  ' '  finally  the 
chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committeo 
of  seven  on  rules,  and  another  of  seven  on  organiza- 
tion, the  committee  on  credentials  to  be  made  up  of 
one  from  each  State,  territory,  the  district  of 
Columbia,  and  Canada."  The  temporary  chairman,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  Hynes. 

This  is  the  starting  point  of  all  the  government 
of  the  Land  League  in  America.  There  are  two  pieces 
of  information  which  we  receive  upon  this  matter 
as  to  what  had  really  taken  place.  In  Le  Caron's 
evidence  we  have  an  account  rendered  to  the  Qlan- 
na-Gael  of  the  work  which  it  has  effected. 

The  Fbesident. — Have  you  got  the  names  of  theso 
seven  to  whom  you  refer  ? 

Sib  H.  James. — I  am  coming  to  that,  my  Lord  ; 
they  are  not  given  in  these  proceedings,  but  I  get  them 
from  the  Nation  newspaper.  The  circular  issued'  to 
the  Clan-na-Gael  showing  the  success  of  their  efforts, 
and  dated  January  3,  1882,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Since  the  Executive  Body  last  addressed  you  a, 
public  call  was  issued  for  a  convention  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  all  societies  or  organizations 
friendly  to  the  present  public  struggle  in  Ireland.  It 
seemed  to  many  leading  members  of  the  U.B.  that  ws 
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should  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  ourselves  felt  in 
.this  public  gathering,  and  the  Executive  Body  were 
urged  to  take  action  in  that  direction.  The  Executive 
Body  were  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  our  brothers  ought 
to  take  every  opportunity  to  give  public  thought  a 
batioual  direction,  but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
advisability  of  issuing  an  order  officially  giving  any 
positive  direction,  and  other  members  had  no  objection 
to  letters  passing  between  members  of  the  U.B.  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  election  of  U.B.  men  from 
other  organizations  without  expense  to  the  U.B.,  but 
they  opposed  the  issuance  of  any  oiTicial  circular 
which  could  be  construed  into  a  request  to  any  camp 
to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  delegates  to  any 
pnblio  convention  not  called  by  the  U.B.,  or  which 
might  be  construed  into  an  identification  of  the  U.B. 
with  any  public  organization,  or  even  a  quasi  endorse- 
ment of  any  but  the  one  method  of  securing  what  we 
are  all  labouring  for.  When  a  circular  was  issued  to 
tlie  district  members  the  two  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Body  referred  to  cheerfully  yielded  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  aided,  as  far  as  they  could,  in 
carrying  out  that  will. 

"  Owing  to  the  failure  of  many  delegates  who  were 
U.B.  men  to  report  and  register  at  the  place  desig- 
nated, only  320  names  were  obtained.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  there  were  at  least  80  more  in  attend- 
ance at  that  body.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
U.B.  was  able  to  send  on  very  short  notice  a  much 
larger  representation  to  the  convention  than  did  any 
other  organization,  and  it  will  also  he  seen  that  by 
the  secret  concerted  action  of  its  members  it  was 
able  to  send  this  representation  chiefly  from  other 
organizations. 

"The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in' accord 
and  with  unmistakable  views  was  soon  recognized  by 
all  the  elements  in  the  convention.  Fear,  curiosity, 
and  in  the  end,  we  believe,  admiration,  were  elicited 
by  this  unknown  quantity.  The  impression  seemed  to 
gain  ground  in  many  quarters  that  the  body  of  dele- 
gates referred  to  meant  to  demand  some  terrible 
things,  and  to  appease  them — although  they  had 
neither  said  nor  done  a  thing  indicating  thtt  they 
held  any  uimatural  or  dangerous  views— very  Conser- 
vative men  seemed  willing  to  go  to  the  edge  of 
Kadicalism  to  find  a  safe  half-way  ground  that  could 
be  made  common, 

"  These  strange  men  obtained  the  temporary  and 
permanent  chairs  of  the  convention,  the  secretaries  of 
both  temporary  and  permanent,  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee on  rules,  permanent  organizations,  and  resolu- 
tions. 

"  The  committee  on  permanent  organization  re- 
ported at  the  head  of  their  list  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished brother  of  the  U.B.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  selection  aroused  some  thinly- 
disguised  bigotry,  and  met  with  the  immediate  opposi- 
tion of  three  delegates  of  different  faitb.  The  con- 
vention, however,  arose  above  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
and  put  in  practice  the  U.B.  doctrines— that  all  men 
who  favour  liberty  are  brothers  and  equals,  and  that 
religions  questions  must  be  settled  by  each  individual's 
conscience,  and  have  no  place  in  the  political  war  we 
are  conducting.  .  .  .  If  a  people-live  under  a  govern- 
ment which  is  an  unnatural  one,  if  they  have  a  right 
to  another  form  of  government,  then  they  have  a  right 
to  overthrow  their  uimatural  and  to  establish  their 
natural  government,  and  if  they  are  not  ready  to  do  so 
immediately,   it  is   their  duty  to   begin   and  to  push 


vigorously  the  work  of  preparing  for  this  change.  The 
convention,  it  is  true,  taught  us  nothing  novel  by  this 
declaration.  It  but  reiterated  onr  position.  But  it 
did,  through  the  representatives  of  strictly  religious 
and  other  organizations,  agree  upon  this  as  the  latest 
revised  text  of  our  national  political  scripture.  Let 
us  preach  and  teach  from  the  text.  Let  us  remember 
that,  though  this  text  was  accepted  by  all,  many  only 
did  so  because  they  feared  the  demand  for  something — 
just  what  they  could  not  divine — but  surely  some 
terrible  thin'g.  Therefore  upon  us,  in  the  future  as  at 
present  and  in  the  past,  must  the  gospel  of  national- 
ism rely  for  advocacy." 

Then  on  the  next  page  we  have  these  words  : — 
"  Through  the  convention,  however,  we  have  secured 
a  large  audience  and  the  means  of  reaching  that  audi- 
ence without  expense  to  the  U.B.  A  large  number  of 
the  U.B.  men  favoured  the  formation  of  a  new  public 
organization  to  supplant  all  the  fractions  now  in 
existence." 

Then  it  proceeds  : — 

"  It  was  hoped  that  the  demand  for  the  new  organi- 
zation urged  and  disseminated  among  the  delegates 
would  create  such  a  public  opinion  among  the  dele- 
gates in  the  Convention  as  would  compel  the  leaders 
of  rival  factions  to  agree  to  surrender  to  the  new 
body,  as  they  agreed  in  the  selection  of  a  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Convention.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  disappointment,  one  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  organizations  gave  notice  that  he  would 
not  yield  to  the  proposed  new  one.  Another  gentle- 
man declared  that  though  not  the  head  of  nominal 
organizations  he  collected  more  money  than  the  other. 
Ford  would  not  recognize  the  new  organization,  and 
would  persist  in  having  no  intermediate  correspondent 
between  him  and  the  foreign  treasurer.  Thus,  had  our 
men  forced  through  the  new  organization  the  result 
would  have  been  the  formation  of  another  body,  not 
a  union  at  all,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  result 
of  the  great  gathering  would  have  been  but  the  addi- 
tion of  one  more  faction.  «...  The  Convention 
finally  decided  to  create  a  national  committee  of  seven, 
tobe  appointed  by  the  chair.  This  committee  has  power  to 
call  future  conventions,  to  address  all  societies  now  in 
existence  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  whenever  in  its 
judgment  the  interests  of  the  cause  required  such 
addresses,  and  to  take  steps  to  bring  about  the 
desired  federation  of  all  the  organizations  in  the 
country  upon  a  national  basis.  The  committee  was 
appointed  by  a  V.C.  chairman." 

Now  your  Lordships  see  the  substitution  that 
has  been  made — there  is  to  be  no  open  public 
organization  ;  a  eomnjittee  of  seven  is  to  have  the 
power  bf  control,  and  that>committee  is  elected  by  a 
Clan-na-Gael  chairman.  So  now  you  get  a  delegation 
of  all  power  to  this  body  of  seven.  Alexander  Sullivan, 
as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  was  the  person  who 
carried  that  resolution.  In  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  we 
have  the  names  of  the  seven — Boland,  Ford,  Collins, 
Wallace,  Birdsall,  Sullivan,  and  Brown.  From  the 
Directory  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  we  know  that  Boland 
was  a  member  ;  Ford  your  Lordships  know  about, 
Collins  represented  the  conservative  element,Wallaoo 
we  have  no  information  about,  Birdsall  seems  to  be 
an  American,  Alexander  Sullivan  was  president  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  and  Brown  was  a  Clan-na-Gael  man.  Aa 
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time  passes  the  names  are  alteredj  and  in  future  years 
you  find  the  committee  to  a  still  greater  extent  formed 
of  Claii-na-Gael  men.  Wheii  the  Clan-na-Gael  majo- 
rity, by  virtue  of  Sullivan's  supporting  Birdsall's  re- 
solution, attained  their  aim  in  the  inception  of  the 
new  movement,  the  whole  power  of  the  League  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  they  take 
possession  of  all  future  action  in  America. 

The  President. — What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
names  being  attached  as  signatures  to  some  docu- 
ment ? 

Sir  H.  James. — This  is  from  the  Nation  newspaper; 
the  names  appear  as  signing  the  call  to  the  Astor-house 
Convention,  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  it  came 
between  the  Chicago  and  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tions. The  president  of  the  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion, as  we  see  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings, 
was  the  Rev.  George  C.  Betts.  We  have  now  got  the 
new  national  committee  of  seven,  the  names  of 
which  I  have  told  you.  This  committee  afterwards 
changed  into  a  still  larger  Clan-na-Gael  majority. 
Their  president  was  a  Clan-na-Gael  man. 

The  President. — You  must  prove  that  Betts  was  a 
Clan-na-Gael  man. 

Sir  H.  James.— I  read  from  the  Directory,  my  Lord, 
and  in  the  report  which  I  have  read  to  your  Lordships 
you  will  find  the  words,  "  The  committee  on  perma- 
nent organization  reported  at  the  head  of  their  list  the 
name  of  a  distinguished  brother  of  the  U.B.,  a  clergy- 
manof  the  Episcopal  Church."  Then  it  is  also  proved  in 
LeCaron's  evidence: — "Was  the  Rev. George C.  Betts  a 
member  of  the  U.B.? — Yes,  one  of  the  executive  body." 
Then  leaving,  as  I  shall,  with  one  exception,  America, 
I  have  now  placed  the  power  of  the  American  move- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  Only  one 
more  reference  to  this  meeting.  Mr.  Healy,  after  his 
return  to  England,  says  of  Finerty  : — 

"  Therefore  it  is  that  regret  is  inevitable  at  seeing 
Irish  talent  lavishly  existent  yet  unavailable  in 
imerica.  Not  to  speak  of  men  better  known  upon  this 
side,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  three  members  could 
be  picked  out  of  the  present  Irish  Parliamentary 
representation  equal  all  round  in  oratory  and  taotique 
to  three  of  the  men  sent  as  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
Convention,  Collins  of  Boston,  and  Hynes  and  Finerty 
of  Chicago." 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Pamell  writing  to  Finerty  on 
December  13,  1882,  a  letter  of  congratulation.  Of 
course,  my  lords,  I  wish  to  couple  the  reading  of  that 
letter  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  distinctly  says 
that  he  did  not  know  Finerty  was  a  dynamite  man, 
but  here  is  the  congratulation  to  Finerty,  and  after  all 
that  has  occurred  the  Irish  representatives  seem  to 
have  accepted  now  this  alliance  with  the  extreme 
Nationalists.  The  words  of  Father  Sheehy  at  the 
convention  are  also  noticeable  : — 

"  I  recognize,  as  one  of  Ireland's  home  representa- 
tives, her  indebtedness  to  the  extreme  Nationalists 
for  their  attitude  here  In  this  convention.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Ford  has  my  thanks,   from  the  fact  that  he  was 


for  the  last  few  days  prepared  to  forget  himself  in  the 
interest  of  harmony,  and  because  of  what  his  paper 
has  done  in  the  past.  Ireland  at  home  thanks  Patrick 
Ford.  I  say  deliberately  that  the  Land  League  owes 
much  to  Patrick  Ford,  and  Ireland  embodies  his 
ideas  in  the  Land  League  movement.  It  has  an 
immense  amount  of  gratitude  to  the  Irish  World." 

The  Washington  Convention— Progress  or  thb 
Extremists. 
This  concludes  what  I  have  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  Chicago  Convention.  Tbe  next  is  the  Washington 
Convention,  a  small  matter.  It  is  a  convention  of  a 
section  of  the  Anierioan  Land  League  only.  It  was 
held  on  April  12,  1882.  The  moderate  and  clerical 
section  at  that  time  was  led  by  Collins.  Mr.  Davitt 
in  his  speech  told  your  Lordships  that  Le  Caron  was 
so  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  in  America  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  this  convention.  Mr.  Davitt  was 
in  error.  Le  Caron  did  know  of  this  convention  ;  what 
he  says  is  that  it  was  a  meeting  and  not  a  convention. 
The  results  of  this  meeting  are  exceedingly  limited. 
The  first  result  is  that  a  resolution  is  passed  enjoining 
a  conference  with  the  Bxecut"ive  Committee  of  Seven 
chosen  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  At  page  22  of 
Mr.  Davitt's  book  we  have  this  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  this  Convention  instruct  its  ofScers 
to  confer  at  its  earliest  opportunity  with  the  Council 
of  Seven  chosen  at  tbe  Chicago  Convention  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  uniting  under  one  head  all  the  Land 
League  bianches  now  organized  in  the  United  States." 

That  is  the  outcome.  We  are  now  beginning  to  find 
that  whatever  is  to  be  done  is  to  be  done  in  con- 
junction with  the  Seven  Committee.  Then  there  is 
another  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the 
conservative  or  clerical  body  decline  re-election,  and 
James  Mooney  becomes  president,  and  thus  there  is 
a  Clan-na-Gael  president.  Then  on  July  15,  1882,  a 
meeting  takes  place,  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  Seven  of  the  Chicago  Convention. 
Three  additional  members  are  appointed  under  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Washington  Convention,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Davitt,  making  11  in  all.  At  this  time  all  that  repre- 
sented moderation  was  passing  away.  At  the  head  of 
one  section  we  have  Mooney,  Clan-na-Gael  ;  at  the 
head  of  the  Chicago  Convention  we  have  Betts,  Clan- 
na-Gael  ;  and  an  Executive  Committee  with  a  majority 
of  Clan-na-Gael  men.  I  have  established  that  the 
American  movement  has  become  a  Clan-na-Gael  move- 
ment, that  the  Clan-na-Gael  people  are  dyiaamiters 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
Land  League  and  of  the  National  body  in  America 
will  be  found  directly  traceable  to  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  or  dynamite  men. 

XIV.— IRELANB  IN  1882— THE  PHCENIX 
PARK  MURDERS. 

I  am  glad  now  to  turn  aside  from  American  matters 
to  deal  with  matters  of  almost  intense  interest  in  Ire- 
land. I  have  told  you  about  Ireland  in  1881  and  I 
now  come  to  the  events  of  1882.    At  the  beginning  of 
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that  year  Mr.  Farnell  and  many  of  his  immediate 
colleagues,  having  been  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's 
Act,  were  in  Kilmainham  Gaol.  The  harvest  of  1881 
had  been  good  and  there  was  no  distress  in  1882  to 
account  for  crime  ;  yet  crime  went  on  increasing.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1882  the  mass  of  the  crime 
was  committed  ;  3,433  agrarian  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  the  whole  year,  and  of  these  2,597  were 
perpetrated  before  July.  We  have  800  in  the  last  six 
months,  as  against  2,597  in  the  first  six  months. 

I  have  now  to  approach  one  particular  crime  and  to 
ask  your  Lordships'  attention  to  it — the  crime  that 
every  one  has  agreed  has  brought  disgrace  upon 
B,  nation  within  whose  rule  it  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  I  believe  has  caused  sorrow  and  shame 
to  men  of  all  political  views.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  Phcenix  Park.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
one  has  yet  quite  realized  the  extent  to  which  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  brings  home  crime,  or  knowledge  of 
crime,  to  certain  persons  whose  names  have  been  con- 
spicuously before  you  inuring  this  inquiry.  I  turn  to 
the  evidence  of  Delaney,  an  informer,  who  has  given, 
us  a  detailed  statement  about  the  events  connected 
with  the  tragedy  of  May  6,  1882.  As  I  ^ay,  he  is  an 
informer,  and  therefore,  apart  from  any  legal  rule, 
his  evidence  mast  of  course  be  regarded  with  some 
care  and  some  suspicion.  Wo  will  see,  therefore,  how 
far  it  is  corroborated.  Your  Lordships  know  that 
Delaney  has  now  been  shut  out  from  the  world  for 
some  time— since  October,  1882.  He  was  arrested 
before  the  publication  of  the  disclosures  made  by 
Farrell  and  Carey,  on  account  of  his  supposedor  actual 
participation  in  the  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Justice 
LawEon.  Having  been  shut  out  from  all  knowledge  of 
the  events  passing  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  has  prepared  his  evidence  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  person,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
suggested  by  any  one  that  Delaney  has  had  conveyed 
to  him  from  outside  the  prison  the  information  to 
which  is  due  his  being  a  witness  in  this  Court. 

Mr.  M.  Davitt.— I  conveyed  it. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — Mr.  Davitt  suggests  that  he  con- 
veyed it.  If  he  did,  he  conveyed  it  without  any 
grounds.  Mr.  Davitt  surely  does  not  suggest  that 
there  has  been  communication  by  particular  individuals 
of  particular  facts— at  any  rate,  he  did  not  suggest  it 
jn  cross-examination,  when  Delaney  could  have  been 
closely  questioned  on  the  point.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Delaney's  information  was  supplied  to  him  by  a 
stranger,  and  there  is  a  sequence  in  his  evidence,  and 
it  has  a  form  which  leaves  very  little  room  for  doubt 
as  to  this — that  as  far  as  his  knowledge  goes  he  has 
stated  what  is  absolutely  correct. 

Cabebe    and   Evidbnob   of   Delaney. 

I  have  a  summary  of  his  evidence.    At  the  age  of  17 

he  was  charged  with  highway  robbery  and  sentenced 

to  five  years'  penal  servitude.    In  July,  1875,  he  was 

released.    The  very  night  be  came  out  of  prison  he 


was  enrolled  as  a  Fenian  by  James  Elmore,  who 
visited  him  in  prison  and  whom  he  had  never 
seen  until  that  moment.  He  then  says  that  the 
Fenians  were  never  an  assassination  society,  ex- 
cepting for  those  who  gave  information  against  them, 
and  that  they  were  different  altogether  from  the 
Invincibles.  He  says  that  of  the  Feniana  James  Mul- 
lett,  Daniel  Delaney,  James  Carey,  Elmore,  Fitz- 
patrick,  and  Towers  were  the  Dublin  centres.  He 
says  : — I  was  in  my  brother's  circle.  I  took  the 
Fenian  oath  "to  take  up  arms  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  establish  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  to  be 
obedient  to  my  superior  officers."  I  joined  in  Dublin. 
Patrick  Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  Dr.  M'Alister,  John 
Levy,  a  man  named  Doran,  of  county  Cork,  formed  the 
executive  council.  About  1879  delegates  came  from 
America — John  O'Connor  from  Cork,  who  ■was  a  com- 
mercial traveller  and  who  went  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Kenealy  (here  is  confirmation  of  one  of  Le  Caron's 
statements)  ;  John  Devoy  from  America  (so  says  Le 
Caron,  and  produces  John  Devoy's  report),  General 
Millen,  and  B.  Hanlon.  '  I  saw  John  O'Connor  several 
times '  (and'hedescribes  his  personal  appearance)  .Devoy, 
Millen,  and  Hanlon  met  the  centres  of  Dublin — the 
Fenian  organization.  James  Mullett,  Daniel  Delaney, 
James  Carey,  Joseph  Mullett,  and  James  Elmore  were 
there.  They  said  they  came  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  organization  in  Dublin,  and  that  they  repre- 
sented tlie  council  in  America.  So  far  his  evidence 
is  corroborated  by  that  of  Le  Caron.  Then  he  says 
there  were  two  organizations,  opposed  to  each 
other,  working  in  Dublin  at  that  time.  One  was 
working  under  the  Stephenite  party,  and  the  other 
under  the  American  council.  Then  he  says  that 
Stephens  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  council  and  refused. 
Neither  Egan,  Brennan,  M'Alister,  Levy,  or  Doran 
was  present  at  that  meeting.  Then  he  describes  Devoy, 
ind  his  description  could  be  tested  if  it  were  untrue. 
Then  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  was  at  several 
meetings  in  Bolton-street.  There  were  people  called 
B's  present,  and  that  there  were  so  many  B'B  to 
each  circle,  and  he  describes  the  organization. 
Then  he  says  he  did  not  see  Egan  or  Brennan 
present  at  any  meetings  except  at  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. That,  he  says,  was  about  1876  or  1877,  the 
time  of  the  Amnesty  Association.  He  states  that  the 
Amnesty  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
releasing  prisoners,  that  funds  were  got  up  for  the 
release  of  political  prisoners.  That  was  an  association 
worked  by  the  Home  Eule  League,  of  which,  I  think, 
Mr.  Butt  was  president.  The  principal  leaders  of 
the  amnesty  movement  belonged  to  the  Fenian 
Association.  Then  he  speaks  of  a  Land  League 
meeting  in  the  Botunda  which  the  members  of  all  the 
circles  had'  orders  to  attend.  He  remembered  Mr. 
Davitt,  Pamell,  Egan,  Brennan,  Hanlon,  Dillon,  and 
Harris  being  present.  The  only  question  at  this  meet- 
ing, on  the  witness's  evidence,  is  whether  Mr.  Davitti 
supported  Hanlou's  amendmenti  or  onl;.  obtained  a 
hearing  for  him. 
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The  "  iNvmciBLES."  i 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  more  important  matter,  on 
which  I  had  better  refer  to  the  evidence  itself. 
(Reading)  : — 

"  When  did  you  first  hear  of  any  Invinoibles  ? — The 
latter  end  of  1881. 

"  Were  you  an  Invincible  ? — Yes. 

"  Who  else  were  Invinoibles  ? — James  MuUett, 
James  Carey,  Daniel  Delaney,  Joseph  Mullett. 

"  Anybody  else  ? — Joseph  Brady. 
'    "  Anybody  else  ? — Michael  Fagan. 

"  Anybody  else  ?— Patrick  Molloy. 

"  I  will  come  back  to  him  directly,  but  anybody 
else  ? — Two  Hanlons — Lawrence  and  Joseph  Hanlon. 

"  Anybody  else  'I — Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan  were 
the  principal  leaders  of  it. 

"  You  mean  Patrick  Egan,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

"  And  Thomas  Brennan  ? — Yes.  P.  J.  Sheridan, 
Francis  Byrne. 

"  Is  that  the  same  Sheridan  ? — Yes.  , 

"  Do  you  give  all  those  nam€s  as  Invinoibles  or 
not  ? — Invincibles. 

"  Was  there  anybody  else,  please;  just  think  ?— A 
person  who  was  going  by  the  name  of  No.  1. 

"  Do  you  know  what  No.  I's  name  was  ? — I  heard 
his  name  was  Tynan.  Whether  it  is  or  not  I  am  not 
sure. 

"  Did  you  know  him  by  sight  ? — Yes. 

"  Well,  describe  what  sort  of  man  he  was  ? — About 
5ft.  6in.,  dark  complexion. 

"  I  will  come  back  to  that.  I  had  better  get  the 
names  complete.  Just  go  on,  if  yon  remember  any 
other  names  of  the  Invincibles  ? — James  Boland,  John 
Walsh,  from  the  north  of  England. 

' '  The  same  man  yoa  have  mentioned  before  ? — The 
same  person. 

"  Anybody  else  ? — Boyton  was  represented  to  be 
one.  There  were  two  Boytons.  I  remember  the  one 
that  was  the  Land  League  organizer  for  the  county 
Kildare. 

"  Sir  C.  Russell. — Did  you  say  he  was  represented 
to  be  one  ? — Yes. 

"The  Attorney-General. — Represented  by  whom? 
You  say  Boland  was  represented  to  be  an  Invin- 
cible ? — Yes,  by  Joseph  Brady.  He  gave  orders  to 
Joseph  Brady  in  connexion  with  the  Invincibles  to  my 
own  knowledge." 

Now  he  comes  to  what  occurred.  He  tells  of  the 
proceedings,  the  attempt  to  murder  Judge  Lawson. 
He  says  he  saw  Molloy  the  day  of  that   attempt  : — 

"  The  day  you  were  arrested  over  Judge  Lawson's 
business  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  see  him  to  speak  to  ? — I  saw  him  to  speak 
to  ;  he  was  one  of  the  party. 

"One  of  what  party?— That  was  watching  Judge 
Lawson  ;  it  was  he  pointed  him  out. 

"  Molloy  did  ?— Yes,  coming  out  of  the  Four  Courts 
on  this  Friday  previous  to  my  arrest. 

"  What  day  were  you  arreBted  ?— Saturday,  I  think 
17th  November,  1882. 

"Boland  you  mentioned,  what  was  his  name? — 
James  Boland. 

"  What  was  he?— He  was  foreman  or  something  for 
a  contractor  in  Dublin,  of  the  name  of  Worthington. 

"  Do  you  know  whether  James  Boland  knew 
Molloy  ?— Perfectly    well  ;    he   was     watching    Mr. 


Anderson,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  the  two  of  them,  for 
weeks. 

"  Who  were  watching  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Crown 
Solicitor? — Boland  and  Molloy,  at  Baggot-street  Bridge, 
in  Dublin.  James  Boland  belonged  to  a  circle  of 
the  Fenian  organization  that  Molloy  was  sub-centre 
of. 

"  What  was  Molloy  a  centre  of  or  sub-centre  of  ?— ■ 
He  was  sub-centre  to  Michael  Fagan. 

"  Michael  Fagan  being  the  centre  of  the  Fenian 
Organization  ? — Yes,  he  was  sub-centre. 

"  And  James  Boland  was  a  member  of  the  same 
circle  ?— Yes,  he  was  sent  from  the  North  of  England 
to  that  circle . 

"  Is  that  Michael  Fagan  the  man  who  was  hanged 
for  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — Yes. 

"  Now,  Frank  Byrne,  how  long  had  you  known  him? 
— Several  years. 

"  What  was  he  ? — I  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  organization. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  organization  ? — From  1873 . 

*  *  Do  you  remember  what  circle  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  circle.  I  know  his  centre  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Lucas,  John  Lucas. 

"  John  Lucas,  where,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

"  Had  Frank  Byrne  anything  to  do  with  the  Land 
League  ? — He  was  secretary  of  the  Land  League  in 
London,  I  believe. 

"  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin  ?— Notto  my  knowledge. 

"  Tynan  ;  you  were  just  going  to  describe  what  sort 
of  man  he  was,  what  height  ? — About  5ft.  6in. 

"  What  aged  man  ? — He  deceived  you  in  his  age  ; 
he  used  to  go  in  disguise  ;  he  used' to  wear  very  large 
spectacles,  that  covered  the  eyes — double. 

"  He  wore  large  spectacles  ? — Yes  ;  covered  the 
eyes  and  the  temples. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  without  his  spectacles  ? — I 
never  saw  him  witliout  his  spectacles. 

"  You  say  disguise  ;  do  you  mean  disguise  in  his 
clothes? — Every  way. 

"  Different  disguises,  or  what  ?— Always  different  ; 
I  never  saw  him  twice  in  one. 

"  How  many  times  have  you  seen  Tynan  ? — Three 
times  ;  it  might  be  four — three  or  four  times. 

"  In  what  year  ?— 1882. 

"  You  said  to  me,  when  the  question  was  put  to  you 
about  your  knowing  Boyton,  that  he  was  an  Invin- 
cible ;  that  Boyton  had  given  Brady,  in  your  hearing, 
orders  as  an  Invincible  ?— Yes. 

"  What  were  tboso  orders  ? — He  travelled  in  the 
same  train  with  Mr.  Burke,  the  chairman  of  the 
Prisons  Board,  and  he  pointed  him  out  to  Brady. 

' '  I  understand  yon  said  that  Boyton  pointed  out 
Mr.  Burke,  the  chairman  of  the  Prisons  Board,  to 
Brady  ? — Yes,  he  travelled  in  the  one  train  from 
Sallins  Station,  county  Kildare. 

' '  Did  you  bear  him  say  anything  besides  pointing 
him  out  ? — No,  he  pointed  out  he  was  to  he  assassi- 
nated ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  assassinated. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion compendiously,  if  not  I  must  put  it  in  detail. 
How  many  of  these  Invincibles  were  Fenians  ?— AH 
connected  with  the  party  in  Dublin. 

"  All  these  names  that  you'have  given,were  they  all 
Fenians  ? — All  connected  with  the  American  Council  ; 
all  the  Invincibles  that  I  knevr  with  the  exception  of 
bim. 
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"With  the  excRption  of  whom  ? — Boyton." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  long  after  this  evidence 
was  given  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  expressed  the  view 
that  Boyton  was  not  a  memher  of  the  Fenian  Society, 
confirming  this  man,  although  we  had  always  supposed 
he  was.     Delaney's  evidence  proceeds  : — 

' '  That  is  to  say  metobers  under  the  American  party, 
not  Stephenites?— Certainly." 

The  President. — I  suppose  that  is  a  misprint.  You 
Bay  Boland,  do  you  observe  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — Yes,  that  must  be  Boyton.  I  wished 
to  read  it  as  it  was. 

Formation  OF   the    "  Invincibles  "  —  Sheridan, 
Walsh. 

Later  on  the  examination  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  When  were  the  Invincibles  formed  ? — It  would 
be  in  the  year  1881. 

"  When  did  you  join  ?— The  latter  end  of  1881,  or 
coming  into  1882. 

"  You  stated  all  the  Invincibles  you  knew  wore 
members  of  the  Fenian  party  ? — Yes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Boyton. 

**  Do  you  remember  who  swore  you  in  ? — Yes. 

"  When,  in  1881,  were  you  sworn  in  ? — I  cannot 
give  any  date. 

;  "  About  when  in  1881  were  the  Invincibles 
formed  f — To  the  best  of  my  opinion  it  was  formed 
about  the  middle  of  1881. 

"  You  joined  after  that  ? — The  latter  end  of  1881, 
or  coming  into  1882. 

"  You  said  your  brother  swore  you  in,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 

"  Now,  do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  the  Angel 
Hotel  ?— No,  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

**  Do  you  know  of  a  meeting  being  held  at  the 
Angel  Hotel  ?— Yes. 

'  "  You  were  not  present  ;  did  you  know  anybody 
who  was  there,  or  did  yon  see  anybody  going  there  ?— 
No. 

"  Were  you  told  who  was  there? — Yes,  certainly. 

"  Whom  by  ? — James  MuUett,  James  Carey,  and  my 
own  brother, 

"  They  told  you  ?— Yes,  that  was  the  time  I  was 
brought  into  the  Invincible  party. 

"  Tell    me    what    they    told    you. — They    informed 

oe . 

Then  there  is  an  objection  as  to  the  evidence  : — 

*'  Who  were  the  committee  of  the  Invincibles  ? — 
P.  J.  Sheridan  first  introduced  it  at  Dublin,  John 
iValsh  from  the  north  of  England,Captain  M'Callerty." 

Now  I  wish  to  point  cut  to  you  those  three  first 
initiators  of  these  Invincibles.  Sheridan  and  Walsh 
were  noth  paid  organizers  of  the  Land  League.  The 
examination  proceeds  : — 

"  What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do  not  know  his 
Christian  name. 

"  Who  else  ?— Tynan— No.  1. 

"  Who  else  ? — That  is  all  at  that  time  who  brought 
lit  into  Dublin. 

i  "  That  was  the  committee  that  brought  it  into 
Dublin  ?— Yes. 

'*  Did  anybody  else  to  your  knowledge  join  the 
committee  afterwards  ? — Yes,  there  was  another  com- 
mittee formed  iu  Dublin  then. 

"  Who  were  the  members  of  that  ? — James  Carey, 
Joseph  Mullett.Dan  Curley,  and  Edward  M'Cafferty." 
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"  Had  the  Invincibles  any  money  ? — No. 

"  Any  subscriptions  ? — No  subscriptions. 

"  What  were  they  sworn  in  to  do  ;  was  tfaere  any 
particular  oath  ? — It  was  difEereht  from  the  Fenian 
organization. 

"  What  was  the  oath  ? — I  cannot  remember  ;  the 
principal  part  of  it  was  to  assassinate  the  Executive 
Council  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Executive  Council  in 
Ireland  ? — The  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Chief  Secretary, 
and  the  principal  part  of  them. 

"  Anything  else  ? — All  the  obnoxious  Government 
ofBclals. 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  Invincibles  got  their 
money  from  ? — Yes. 

"  Where  from  ? — The  Land  League. 

"  From  whom  P^Patrick  Bgan,  Francis  Byrne. 

"  Anybody  else  ?— No.  1— Tynan. 

"  Who  kept  the  money  ? — The  executive,  or  the 
council,  that  formed  the  Invincibles  at  the  time. 

"Where  was  it  kept? — Fart  of  the  time  James 
Mullett  had  some  of  it,  and  James  Carey. 

**  Do  you  remember  any  particular  amount  that 
came  from  the  Land  League  ?— James  Mullett  got  £50. 

"  From  whom  ? — Patrick  Egan. 

**  Do  you  rumember  any  other  amount  ? — Oh,  there 
were  several  given  ;  I  do  not  know  the  amounts,  but 
several. 

"  You  mean  several  different  amounts  ? — Several 
different  amounts,  some  of  them  enormous  sums. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  enormous  sums  ? — Some- 
thing over  £300  or  £400  came  at  one  time  to  him. 

'*  Now,  do  you  remember  anybody  who  received 
money  besides  James  Mullett  ? — Yes. 

"  Whom  ? — My  brother  received  some  of  it. 

"  Daniel  Delaney  ?— Yes,  and  Joseph  Mullett  re- 
ceived some  of  it. 

"  Anybody  else  ? — Joseph  Brady  and  James  Carey." 

Delaney—"  Invincibles'  "    Arms— Mrs.    Frank 
Byrne— Plots  to  Murder  Mr.  Forstek,  &c. 

"  Do  you  remember  any  Invincible  having  any 
arms  ? — Yes. 

' '  What  sort  of  anus  ? — They  were  different  arms 
altogether  from  the  Fenian  organization. 

"  I  understand  they  were  different  arms  ;  I  will 
come  to  that  presently,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
what  kind  of  arms — knives  ? — Revolver,  dagger,  and 
knife. 

"  When  you  say  different  kinds  of  arms  to  the 
Fenian  organization,  in  what  respect  ? — Both  in  make, 
construction,  and  expense,  they  were  all  of  them  a, 
more  expensive  article. 

"  Higher-class  arms  ?— Higher  class. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  maker  of  any  ? 
— were  there  revolvers  ? — Yes,  and  two  rifles. 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the  maker  ? — 
Reilly,  London,  Tranter's  patent,  was  the  revolver; 

"  How  many  of  the  Invincibles  had  revolvers 
altogether? — The  whole  of  them  nearly  that  I  knew." 

He  says  there  were  four  revolvers.  Then  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson  and   speaks   of  watching   Mr.    Forster. 

"  I  was  arrested  on  Saturday,  and  I  was  sent  that 
Friday.  You  said  yon  watched  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  a 
week    before  ;    I    want   to  know,  had   you   yourself 
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watched  anybody  before  that  'I — In    the    PhoBnix  Park 
business  ? 

"  Before  the  Phoenix  business  had  you  had  to  watch 
anybody  ?— Yes,  Mr.    Forster,  the  Chief  Secretary. 

"  Now  you  have  said  the  revolvers  and  rifles  were 
brought  from  London  by  Frank  Byrne's  wife  ? — About 
the  latter  end  of  1881 1  think. 

' '  Were  they   all  in  one  place  in  Dublin  or  different 
places  ? — They  were  distributed  ;  James    Mullett  had 
some  of  them,  Joseph    Brady  had  some    of    them,  and 
James  Carey  had  the  remainder  of  them." 
Then  ho  speaks  of  watching  Mr.  Forster. 

"  Who  gave  you  any  order,  or  did  you  get  any  orders 
from    anybody    about    it  ? — Yes. 

"  From  whom  ? — My  own  brother  was  the  first. 

"  Daniel    Delaney,    James   Mullett  ? — Yes,   James 
Mullett  and  Joseph  Brady." 
Then  he  says  he  did  not  come  that  way. 

"  Were  any  told  off  to  shoot  Mr.  Forster  ?— Yes. 

"  Who  ?— Joseph  Brady  and  Timothy  Kelly. 

"  How  were  they  told  off  ? — The  horses  were  to  be 
shot  on  the  carriage  coming  down. 

"  Who  told  them  off  ?— They  got  it  from  the 
council  of  the  Invincible  party  at  the  time — the  four 
that  formed  the  council." 

After  giving  details   as   to   the  attack  to  be  made  on 
Mr.  Forbter,  he  goes  on  : — 

"  Now,  did  you  ever  receive  any  orders  about  any- 
body else  besides  Mr.  Forster  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Crown  Solicitor. 

"  What  were  the  orders  about  him  ?— He  was  to  be 
assassinated." 

James  Boland  and  Pat  MoUoy,  he  says,  were  selected 
for  that  murder. 

Delanet— Thb  Phcenix  Paek  Muedees. 
Then  he  proceeds  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  : — 

**  Now,  do  you  remember  any  orders  being  given 
about  Mr.  Burke  ? — The  Under-Secretary  ? 

"  Yes,  the  Under-Secretary  ;  did  you  ever  get  any 
orders  about  him  ? — Not  by  name. 

' '  What  orders  did  you  get  ?— The  6th  of  May  in 
Dame-street. 

"  Who  from  ? — James  Carey,  Daniel  Curley,'  and 
Joseph  Brady  ;  they  were  the  three  that  gave  the 
order. 

*'  What  orders  did  they  give  to  you  ? — That  that 
morning  I  was  to  be  at  Kingsbridge  at  9  o'clock. 

"  What  for  ? — To  assassinate  some  gentleman  that 
was  coming  down.     I  was  not  told  who  it  was. 

"  Anything  more  told  you  ? — No. 

"  Who  were  to  be  there  ? — ^All  the  Invincibles  were 
there  that  I  knew. 

"  Did  you  go  there  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  see  anybody  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

"  Who  ?— All  connected  with  the  Invincible  party. 

' '  Did  you  see  any  person  who  was  to  be  assassi- 
nated ?— No. 

"  He  did  not  come  ?— No. 

"  Did  you  take  any  part  ia  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder  ?— None. 

"  How  was  that  ? — I  was  not  told  off.  I  would  not 
acknowledge  to  it.  I  would  not  take  any  part  in  it. 
In  fact,  I  did  not  know  until  after  the  occurrence 
had  taken  place.     I  was  taken  by  force  from  work. 

"  From  where  ?— From  work  on  the  6th  of  May. 

"  Taken  by  force  on  which  occasion  ?— The  6th  of 
Uay. 


"  Taken  by  force  to  do  what  ?— To  Phoenix  Park. 
I  was  not  told  what  it  was  for. 

"  Where   were   you   when  you  were  taken  ? — I  was 
working  as   carpenter  in  CoUis    and    Thomas's,    the 
builders." 
He  came  from  his  work  : — 

"  The  first  order  I  got  was  to  be  at  Kingsbridge 
that  morning  by  9  o'clock.  I  was  taken  there  by 
Timothy  Kelly." 

Next  he  speaks  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  public-house 
after  the  murders.  Ho  describes  how  he  had  the  knives 
after  the  murder,  and  how  Brady  had  them  and  Brady 
destroyed  them.  He  goes  on  : — 
Delaney— Byeke  attends  the  "  Invincible  '' 
Committee. 

' '  The  summer  of  1882  you  say  you  saw  rranfc  Byrne  ;' 
where  ? — My  brother's  house,  49,  Clanbrassil-street. 

"  Is  that  Daniel  Delaney 's  house  ? — Yes. 

"  Was  it  a  meeting  there  or  not  ? — ^A  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Invincibles. 

"  Who  were  present  ? — Daniel  Delaney,  Peter  Carey. 

"  Who  else  ? — Joseph  Brady. 

"  Who  else  ?— Joseph  Mullett. 

"  And  No.  1  ?— Yes. 

"  Frank  Byrne,  and,  I  think  you  said,  No.  1  ? — 
Yes. 

"  Anybody  else  besides  yourself  ?— Yes,  Byrne  was 
there  on  one  occasion. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  when  Frank  Byrne  was 
there  at  your  brother's  ? — I  was  not  in  the  room  when 
the  meeting  took  place. 

"  I  am  not  asking  you  about  when  the  meeting  took 
place  ;  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  on  that 
occasion  you  meant  Byrne  was  there  or  not  ? — No, 
Byrne  was  not  there  on  that  occasion. 

"  Now  you  say  you  were  not  in  the  room  ? — No. 

"  But  you  can  tell  me  this.  Was  there  any  new 
committee  after  that  ? — Yes,  the  first  committee  of 
the  Invincibles  was  after  being  arrested  under  the 
Coercion  Act.     Then  there  was  another  formed. 

"  Who  were  the  members  of  the  new  committee  ? — 
Joseph  Mullett,  Daniel  Delaney,  Peter  Carey,  and 
Joseph  Brady." 

He  also  gives  the  name  of  Tynan.     Lower  down  ha 
says  : — 

"  Was  Byrne  there  on  the  occasion  when  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed  or  not  ? — No  ;  No.  1  formed 
the  committee  of  it. 

"  Byrne  was  not  there  on  the  occasion  when  the 
new  committee  was  foitned  ? — No. 

' '  How  long  after  that  did  Frank  Byrne  come  over  ? 
— It  might  be  the  Exhibition.  He  came  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  Dublin  ;  the  National  Exhibition.  It  might 
be  in  August,  1882. 

"  Did  yon  see  him  ? — Yes. 

"  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  new  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

"  Where  ?— 49,  Clanbrassil-street. 

"  Is  that  the  same  place  P — Yes,  the  same  place. 

"  Did  yousee  Byrne  ?— Yes. 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  came  for  ? — Yes. 

"  What  ? — The  funds  of  the  Invincibles  were  run 
out  at  the  time,  and  he  came  to  look  after  the  way 
the  money  was  expended. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?— Well,  we  were  told. 

"  Who  told  you  ? — The  new  committee. 

"  The  members  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

"  Sir  C.  Bussell.— We  cannot  have  that. 
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"  The  Attorney-General. — Did  you  see  Byrne  give 
any  money  that  night  f — Kot  to  my  knowledge. 

"Do  you  remember  seeing  any  money  on  the  table  ? 
-I  did. 

"  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from  ?— No,  I  saw 
the  money  on  the  table.  Whether  he  brought  it  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

"  How  much  ? — I  could  not  say. 

"  Was  it  gold  or  silver  ? — Both  ;    gold  and  notes. 

"  You  can  tell  me  this.  Your  brother  and  Brady 
and  Delaney  and  Mullett  were  the  committee  ;  had 
they  any  gold  and  notes  before  this  meeting  at  which 
Byrne  was  present  ? — No  ;  they  got  it  from  him  there, 
it  appears. 

"  You  believe  it  came  from  him  ? — Sure  of  it. 

"  Now  do  you  remember  any  orders  being  given  you 
in  the  summer   of  1882  about  Judge  Lawson,  or  at  any 
time  in  1882.     I  do  not  want  to  lead  you  as  to  time  ? 
—At  the  end  of  the  year  1882,  it  might  be  October." 
Then  we  go  back  ; — 

"  Do  you  remember  Byrne  saying  anything  when  you 
were  present  at  the  second  meeting,  or  at  either  of 
the  meetings,  about  expenses  ? — I  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting.  I  was  in  the  next  room  to  it,  only  a 
glass  door  dividing  the  meeting. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  or  not  ? — I  did  hear 
distinctly  what  he  said. 

"  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  you  heard  Byrne  say  ? 
—Brady  wanted  some  of  the  police — he  thought  they 
had  some  information  in  connexion  with  the  business 
in  Dablin — he  wanted  to  have  them  assassinated. 
Byrne  said  it  could  not  be  done  without  orders.  He 
said  Bgan  would  have  to  be  acquainted  with  it  and  the 
orders  should  come  from  him,  but  that  he  would  go  in 
for  Spencer. 

"  Who  said  that  ?— Byrne. 

"  Did  he  say  anything  else  ;  do  you  remember 
Byrne  saying  anything  about  expenses  ? — Yes,  he  said 
there  was  some  complaint  about  the  enormous  lot  of 
money  that  was  spent  on  them. 

' '  Anything  else  ? — More  money  ;  for  money  not  to 
stop  the  working  of  the  business. 

' '  Did  he  say  about  money  not  to  stop  ? — He  said 
for  money  not  to  stop  them. 

"  You  mean  not  to  stop  for  want  of  money  ? — Yes, 
not  to  stop  for  the  want  of  money. 

"  Now  you  have  mentioned  the  four  men.  Was  any- 
body present  at  that  meeting  besides  the  four  com- 
mitteemen and  yourself  outside  the  glass  door  ? — No. 

**  Was  Byrne  there  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

"  After  that  meeting  did  any  more  arms  come  ? — 
Yes,  Janjes  Boland  brought  some  from  England. 

"  What  sort  of  arms  ? — Revolvers  and  daggers. 

"  The  same  sort  as  previously  ?'— No,  not  the  same, 
different  quality  altogether." 

Then  reference  is  again  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Lawson, 
»nd  the  attack  is  dwelt  upon  in  detail. 

Egaw's  IjEttees  to  Cab'ey. 
Passing  over  other  matters  not  connected  with  the 
Phcenix  Park  murders,  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships 
what  are  admitted  to  be  genuine  letters  from  Bgan. 
The  first,  dated  November,  1881,  addressing  James 
Carey  as  "  My  dear  James,"  says  : — 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  note,  and  I 
have  only  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  of  my  acquaint- 
ances whom  I  would  sooner  see  in  any  position  in 
which  it   were    desirable  that  sterling  worth  and  true 


Nationalism  should  be  represented  than  yourself.  I 
am  writing  our  friend  Mr.  D.  Moran  by  this  post,  and 
if  my  words  will  have  influence  with  him,  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  his  support.  Should  you  be  selected 
I  will  send  £30  towards  the  expense  of  the  contest. 
I  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  that 
miserable  donkey,  John  Burns,  turned  out  this  time, 
I  will  stand  £30  or  £40  towards  the  expenses  of  any- 
one who  opposes  him.  The  miserable  creature  has 
never  been  a  Nationalist  only  in  name.  Don't  say 
much  in  reply  as  my  letters  are  liable  to  be  opened 
and  don't  give  your  address  or  name  in  your  letter, 
only  the  initial  J.  Sincerely  yours,  P.  EOAN." 
Egan  sends  for  the  purpose  of  this  contest  £30,  and 
promises  to  spend  £30  or  £40.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
anyone  suggests  that  Egan  spent  this  money  out  of  his 
own  resources. 

The  Peesidbnt. — There  was  a  contest  of  some 
kind,  was  there  not  ? 

SiE  H.  James. — It  was  for  the  town  conncil. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Mr.  Carey  had  the  support  of  the  Con- 
servatives. 

SiK  H.  James. — The  point  I  am  upon  is  not  who 
supported  him  in  the  contest,  but  that  Egan  was  in  a 
position  to  send  money  to  Carey.  I  am  asking  your 
Lordships  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not 
Bgan's  private  money,  but  the  funds  with  which  he 
was  intrusted,  and  that  he  could  spend  the  money 
unchecked  by  anyone,  and  if  he  wished  for  any  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  second  letter  of  Bgan's,  also  ad- 
dressed to  "  My  dear  James  "  : — 

' '  Many  thanks  for  your  telegram  in  reference  to 
Merchant's  Quay.  I  need  not  say  with  what  pleasure 
I  received  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
announcement  in  your  telegram.  You  ought  to  know 
by  this  time  that  there  is  no  need  to  pass  compliments 
with  me.  I  daresay  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  M'Gough 
not  to  mention  my  name  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
scription was  a  judicious  one.  The  amount  named  will 
be  available  at  any  time  that  it  is  required,  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  how'  sincerely  I  wish  you  success. 
I  remain,  my  dear  James,  yours  very  faithfully, 
Patrick  Egan." 

Mr.  M'Gough  mentioned  in  that  letter  was  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Land  League,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when 
the  money  came  from  the  treasurer  of  the  League  in 
Paris,  James  Carey  placed  the  letter  before  Mr. 
M'Gough,  who  said  it  was  better  not  to  mention  names. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  show  how  the  Land  League  money 
was  going,  and  therefore  it  was  better  that  silence 
should  be  maintained  upon  the  subject.  Then  there  is 
a  third  letter  from  Bgan  to  Carey,  dated  December 
20,  1881,  but  there  is  nothing  material  in  it.  Delaney 
speaks  of  a  fourth  letter  from  Bgan,  but  it  has 
never  been  produced.  These  are  the  only  letters  upon 
which  I  rely,  and  they  are  admitted  to  be  genuine. 

The  cross-examination  of  the  witness  Delaney  is 
very  relevant  and  very  pertinent,  and  what  I  have  said 
must  not  be  accepted  by  any  one  as  standing  unaffected 
by  that  cross-examination.  I  wish  now,  my  Lords,  to 
take  the  evidepce  of  Delaney  in  its  result  as  affected 
by  the  cross-examination.  The  effect  of  it  is  this — 
the    witness    admits    that  he   never    saw    Egan.    Ha 
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had  not  seen  Egan  pay  any  money.  The  cross- 
examination  is  also  pertinent  to  this — that  Brsnnan 
was  put  ia  prison  from  a  date  in  1881,  prior  to  the 
meetings,  and  was  not  released  till  after  the  Phcenix 
Park  murders.  Taking  the  evidence  generally,  I  must 
take  it  that  the  witness  has  said  that  Egan  and  Byrne 
found  this  money,  and  that  it  came  from  the  Land 
League.  He  gave  direct  testimony  that  in  August, 
1882,  after  the  date  of  the  Phosnix  Park  murders, 
Byrne  was  present  when  some  money  was  placed  on 
the  table  before  him,  which  this  man  says  came  from 
him,  and  he  speaks  of  a  conversation  in  which  Byrne 
said  that  Egan  was  to  be  consnlted  before  attacks 
were  made  on  the  police  or  upon  Lord  Spencer. 

The  Pbesident.— That  is  what  Byrne  said. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  for  he  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  Egan, 

The  Flight  of  the  Lbagiteks— SHEEiDiu. 
Will  yonr  Lordships  note  the  names  Delaney 
has  given  of  persons  who  were  Invincibles  ?  You  may 
divide  them  into  two  classes — one  a  superior  class,  en- 
gaged in  designing  crime  and  encouraging  it.  We 
have  a  second  class  of  men,  who,  he  alleges,  were  the 
actors  and  carried  out  the  commission  of  crime. 
Will  your  Lordships  note  the  persons  mentioned 
^Sheridan,  Walsh,  Brennan,  Egan,  Byrne,  Mrs. 
Byrne,  Tynan  ?  I  put  these  in  the  first  division. 
Second  division — Carey,  Molloy,  Brady,  Mullett, 
Kelly,  Dan  Delaney,  Curley,  Pagan,  two  Hanlons, 
and  James  Bolaud.  With  the  exception  of  James 
Boland,  every  human  being  that  has  been  mentioned  by 
Delaney  has  either  suffered  by  the  hand  of  justice  or 
has  fled  from  it.  There  is  not  one,  with  the  exception 
I  have  mentioned,  of  these  men  who  has  not  either 
Buffered  the  extreme,  or  nearly  the  extreme,  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  who  did  not  at  the  very  time  when  the 
disclosure  took  place  of  the  Phcsnix  Park  murders 
flee  from  justice,  and  never  dared  to  put  his  foot  fn 
this  country  again.  There  alone  is  gigantic  corrobo- 
ration of  this  man's  statement.  What  has  become  of 
them  ?  I  trace  every  one  of  them  and  show  you  how 
at  the  very  moment  when  there  was  danger  of  the 
trnth  being  known,  they  fled  from  justice,  and  have 
never  dared  to  return  to  a  position  which  would  place 
them  in  the  slightest  danger  of  justice  ever  reaching 
them.  Before  I  trace  them  I  have  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider  who  these  men  were  who  stood  as  I 
put  them  together,  in  the  first  class  of  actors — not  the 
minor  actors  in  this  tragedy,  but  the  principal  actors. 
Sheridan,  Land  League  organizer,  a  man,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  enormous  power  in  Mr.  Pamell's  view  for 
good  or  for  evil,  to  stay  crime,  to  stop  outrage,  if  he 
60  desired — a  Land  League  organizer  throughout  the 
country.  His  speeches  at  Land  League  meetings  we 
have  read.  He  was  at  the  end  of  1880  elected  by 
Mr.  Farnell  or  with  his  sanction,  on  Mr.  Egan's 
recommendation,  as  a  Land  League  organizer.  He  went 
through  the  country  teaching  how  the  Land  League 
^ould   be   carried   on.    Walsh,  of   Middlesbiougb,  a 


Land  League  organizer  again  ;  Brennan,  onB  of  the 
secretaries, one  of  the  controllers  of  the  Land  League, 
one  of  the  mainsprings.  As  Malachi  O'Sullivan,  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Harris,  says,  "'Strip  the  Land  League  of  its 
shell  and  you  williind  Mr. Davitt, Brennan, and  Egan." 
They  were  the  triumvirate  that  controlled  the  Land 
League.  Mr.  Parnell,  figure-head  as  he  was  to  a  great 
extent,  had  no  power  in  the  control  of  this  League,  and 
when  Mr.  Davitt  passed  away  from  public  affairs  these 
two  men,  Brennan  and  Egan,  the  kernel  and  fruit  of 
the  LandLeagne  remained .  Byrne,secretary  of  the  English 
Land  League  ;  Tynan,  passing  about,  acting  for  the 
Land  League  in  disguise,  but  certainly  taking  aa 
active  part,  and,  as  we  submit  to  you,  a  visitor  at 
Captain  Dugmore's,  an  active  supporter  of  the  Land 
League.  And  so  we  have  these  principal  actors  charged 
by  this  man,  it  may  be  to  some  extent  by  floating 
statement,  and  not  l)y  actual  proof,  except  of  one 
of  them.  But  is  not  this  corroboration,  that  from  the 
very  day  that  the  truth  was  becoming  disclosed  by  the 
statement  of  Parrell,  the  first  statement  of  January 
20,  1883,  and  by  the  subsequent  statement  made  by 
James  Carey  on  February  24,  every  one  of  those  men 
who  had  presence  in  Dublin,  and  avocation,  some  of 
them,  left  their  country  and  their  calling,  and  now  the 
organizers  of  the  Land  League,  the  men  who  carried 
it  on  in  its  early  days,  every  one  of  them  are  fugi- 
tives from  justice  without  excuse  and  without  reason 
being  given  for  their  absence,  unless  it  be -that  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Delaney,  they  were  parti- 
cipators in  the  crime — the  sad  crime — that  was  com- 
mitted ?  I  think  in  respect  to  every  one  of  these 
men  witness  after  witness  has  been  asked  when  they 
were  last  seen.    . 

First  as  to  Sheridan.  Mr.  Loftns  in  his  evi- 
dence speaks  of  Sheridan  being  disguised  as  a 
priest.  Then  we  have  had  it  from  the  evidence  of 
Captain  O'Shea  that  at  a  date  that  I  think  must  have 
been  prior  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  a  warrant  to 
arrest  Sheridan,  the  Land  League  organizer,  on  a 
charge  of  murder  was  in  existence. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Not  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  I  think. 

Sib  H.  James.— Oh,  yes,  my  Lords,  I  think  so, 
unless  my  memory  is  very  deceptive.  There  was  a 
warrant,  not  in  connexion  with  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders. 

Me.  Jcstioe  a.  L.  Smith.- Nor  for  any  murder,  I 
think . 

SlE  H.  James. — What  I  am  referring  to,  my  Lords, 
is  this — that  Mr.  Parnell  desired  after  the  Kilraainham 
treaty  that  Sheridan  should  be  released.  Captain 
O'Shea  called  at  the  Home  Office,  and  they  said  it 
was  impossible  to  release  that  man  because  there  was 
a  warrant  then  out  against  him,  and  it  was  certainly 
a  warrant  for  crime,  whether  it  was  for  murder 
or  not .    But,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  am  right : — 

"  Now,  just  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no,  Mr 
O'Shea.  Wag  a  communication  made  to  you  by  Sir 
William  Harcouit  on  the  same  day  with  reference  to 
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the  withdrawal  of  Sheridan's  warrant  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
what  he  sent  for  me  for.    He  told  me 

"  You  must  not  tell  me  what  he  told  you.  Jnst 
answer  the  question,  yes  or  no,  because  I  know,  or  am 
lupp^sed  to  know,  what  you  can  say  and  what  you 
'lanuot,  and  therefore  I  will  try  and  keep  you 
straight.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Parnell  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Parnell  about  the 
Sheridan  difBculty  ?— Yes. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?— I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
informed  that  Sheridan,  whose  warrant  was  cancelled 
at  my  request  on  the  previous  Thursday,  was  a 
murderer  and  a  concocter  of  murder  ;  that  the  police 
bad  informed  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  fact,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
country  without  arrest;  that  I  begged, having  been  the 
cause  of  his  warrant  being  cancelled  and  supposing 
that  he  had  returned,  I  requested  that  at  least  he 
should  be  given  a  short  law,  but  that  he  must  be  com- 
municated with  immediately.  Mr.  Parnell  told  me  he 
did  not  know  how  to  communicate  with  him  directly, 
but  knew  a  person  who  could  do  so,  and  he  went  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  person." 

Well,  my  Lords,  that  was  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 
Whether  your  Lordships  think  that  is  an  important 
difference  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  read  that  as 
meaning  that  at  that  time  it  could  not  have  been  a 
warrant  for  the  Phcenix  Park  murder. 

Me.  Jf  stick  a.  L.  Smith. — It  was  in  1882. 

Sib  H.  Jamks. — Then,  my  Lords,  it  could  not  be 
the  Phoenix  Park  murder.  Then  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Home  Secretary  saying  that  there  was  a 
warrant  against  him — that  he  was  a  murderer  and  a 
concocter  of  murder  ?  Because  it  was  not  till 
January,  1883,  that  a  suspicion  arose  aa  to  who  the 
Phoenix  Park  murderers  were.  This  man  Sheridan, 
apart  from  Delaney's  statement,  has  a  charge  made 
against  him  that  he  is  a  murderer  and  a  concocter  of 
mnrder,  and  so  far  acted  upon  that  a  warrant  was 
in  existence. 

The  FbeSIDJENT.— No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  esta- 
blished. The  only  warrant  that  is  there  spoken  of  is 
one  that  had  been  cancelled  at  the  request  of 

Sir  H.  James. — Captain  O'Shea. 

The  Peesident.— It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a 
warrant  would  have  been  cancelled  at  his  request  if 
it  had  been  murder.  Ho  goes  on  to  show  that  while 
he  had  succeeded  in  getting  that  warrant  cancelled 
be  ought  to  have  short  law  because  he  was  a  man 
who  was  suspected. 

SiK  H.  James. — Well,  whether  it  was  to  the  extent 
of  issuing  a  warrant — not  a  suspect  warrant  but  a 
warrant  for  murder — it  would  show  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  police  there  was  an  idea  that  Sheridan  was  a 
man  who  could  not  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  person. 
Your  Lordships  know,  of  course,  who  Walsh  is. 

Flight  or  Beennan. 
Now,  as  to  Brennan,  what  has  become  of  him?    The 
question  was  put  to  Mr.  Parnell  : — 

"  You  know  a  letter  was  read  (I  cannot  object  in 
jne  sense  to  its  being  read)  purporting  to  be  from  Mr. 


Brennan  at  some  date,  which  I  forget,  but  I  think 
either  in  February  or  March,  1883.  I  asked  for  the 
address  at  the  time.  It  purported  to  be  London. 
When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Brennan  ? — I  last  saw  Mr, 
Brennan  either  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  the 
year 

"  Which' year  ?— The  year  1882  or  1883. 

"  Which  do  you  mean,  because  it  is  important, 
please  ? — It  was  the  year  that  he  left. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  what  lime  he  left, 
directly  ? — It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1882 
in  Dublin,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1883  in 
London . 

"  How  early  ? — I  should  think  about  the  time  that 
he  was  in  London — about  February. 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  as  late  as  February  ? — 
I  think  so.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I  never  like 
to  speak  particularly  as  to  dates. 

"  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  had  an  interview  with 
Brennan  just  before  Carey's  statement  appeared — a 
few  days  before  ? — I  think  it  is  very  possible. 

"Did  he  leave  for  Paris  ? — I  cannot  say  where  he 
left  for — whether  he  left  for  the  Continent  or  for 
America. 

"  You  have  never  seen  him  since  ? — I  have  never 
seen  him  since. 

"  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  last  saw  Mr. 
Bgan  in  the  late  autumn  of  1882." 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Brennan  ?  Farrell  gave 
his  evidence  on  January  20  ;  Carey,  I  think,  on 
February  24.  A  few  days  before  Carey  gave  his 
evidence,  Mr.  Parnell  sees  him  (Brennan).  "  That 
is  the  last  time  I  have  ever  seen  Mr.  Brennan."  My 
Lords,  notice  who  this  man  was.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  every  political  affair  ;  with  every  induce- 
ment to  stop  in  this  country  ;  he  had  nothing  to 
take  him  away  from  the  troubled  times  that  have 
happened  since  then  ;  and  yet  he  is  a  wanderer  from 
the  very  moment  when  these  statements  were  made 
by  the  men  who  knew  what  had  taken  place  in  respect 
of  the  Invincibles.  This,  my  Lords,  is  ono  of  the  tri- 
umvirate that  bad  control  of  the  League. 

The  President. — Where  does  it  appear  when  Carey 
made  this  statement,  or  any  one  else  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — Farrell's  evidence  appears  in  the 
Freeman  of  January  22, 1883,  and  Carey's  evidence  in 
United  Ireland,  February  24,  1883.  If  your  Lordships 
will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the  shorthand  notes 
where  Kenny  writes  to  Bgan  : — 

"  You  had,  of  course,  heard  the  good  news  abont 
poor  T.  B.  Out  at  last,  after  over  12  months  of  it.  I 
feared  the  scoundrels  were  going  to  keep  him  in  till 
September.  He  is  going  over  to  see  you  on  Wednes- 
day. Make  him  take  a  good  holiday,  as  he  wants  it, 
poor  fellow,  badly.  For  the  sake  of  unity,  so  neces- 
sary now,  make  him  keep  quiet.  Things  certainly  got 
very  mixed  lately.  The  O'Shea  letter  was  ugly,  but 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  let  the  matter 
slide.  I  fear  I  see  the  hand  (or  perhaps  cloven  foot) 
of  F.  F.  O'K.  therein." 

My  Lords,  you  see  from  the  conclusion  it  was  written 
by  Dr.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  say 
that  there  never  was  a  warrant  issued  nor  an  indict- 
ment preferred  against  Bgan  or   Brennan  ? 
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Sib  H.  James. — I  will  tell  your  Lordships  what  did 
occur  with  regard  to  these  men. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Commissioners 
adjourned. 

WHDn'eSDAT,    NOVEMBER  20. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  126th  sitting  to- 
day In  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

,    The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the   bench  at 
half -past  10. 

Sir  H.  JA.ME3,  resuming  his  speech  on  behalf  of 
The  Times,  said, — I  have  just  been  dealing,  my 
Lords,  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  de- 
parture of  certain  prominent  men  connected  with  the 
Land  League,  and  in  respect  to  them  I  suggested  to 
you  that  their  departure  was  connected  "with  the 
Phoeniz  Park  murders.  I  desire,  my  Lords,  to  accept 
most  fully  the  view  that  fell  from  the  Bench  as  to  the 
position  of  Sheridan.  I  will  take  it  that  the  warrant 
out  against  him  was  a  warrant  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act 
—was  a  suspect  warrant — and  that  the  suspicion  that 
existed  against  him  was  not  a  suspicion  connected  with 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders  but  with  some  other  crime. 
It  is,  however,  the  fact,  my  Lords,  that  as  against 
three  of  these  men,  Sheridan,  Walsh,  of  Middles- 
brough, both  Land  League  organizers,  and  the  myste- 
rious man  Tynan,  or  "  No.  1,"  true  bills  have  been 
found  by  a  grand  jury  of  the  City  of  Dublin  charging 
them  with  being  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke. 
There  i«  a  reference  in  the  evidence  to  these  true 
bills  being  found,  which  bills  were  actually  produced 
before  you  by  Mr.  Fotrell. 

Flight  op  Egan. 

These  three  men,  my  Lords,  were,  of  course,  prominent 
men  in  the  Land  League,  but  we  have  now  still  further 
to  deal  with  another  prominent  actor  in  the  Land 
League  operations — I  mean  Patrick  Egan — and  I  will 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  first  of  all  to  the  accoont 
given  by  Le  Caron  of  Egan's  own  account  of  his  Hight, 
as  I  submit  to  yon  a  flight  from  justice.  It  was 
during  the  trip,  as  Le  Caron  cklls  it,  to  Boston,  after 
Egan's  arrival  in  America  in  1883,  that  this  conversa- 
tion between  Egan  and  Le  Caron  took  place.  Patrick 
Egan  told  Le  Caron,  while  citing  to  him  how  readily 
information  was  obtained  from  the  Castle,  that  within 
20  minutes  of  the  order  from  the  Castle  being  issued 
for  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  he  knew  the  fact.  He 
said  he  was  at  his  office  at  the  time,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  bis  bouse  and  packed  his  satchel.  He  had 
two  children  sick  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  Kenny  was 
attending  them.     Le  Caron  continues  ; — 

"  He  packed  his  satchel,  destroyed  a  number  of 
documents  that  he  had  in  the  house,  some  pertaining 
to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  during  his  con- 
nexion therewith.  Also  some  letters  from  James  Carey 
—destroyed  all  evidence  that  would  tend  to  incriminate 
him  in  case  of  his  arrest.  He  had,  fortunately,  a 
Scotch  friend  in  the  flour  trade  frgm  Belfast,  whom  he 
got  to  assist  him  in  getting  away.  He  gave  him  his 
rug  and  his  valise,  and  instructed  him  to  go  to  the 
northern   terminus  and  purchase  a  ticket  for  Belfast. 


He  himself  arrived  at  the  railway  station  one  moment 
before  the  train  started  out,  took  the  valise  and  rug 
from  his  Scotch  friend,  slipped  into  the  train,  and 
that  night  was  in  Belfast.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Belfast 
he  found  he  could  not  get  out  of  Belfast  by  boat,  and 
he  went  to  an  hotel  and  slept  that  night.  In  tha 
morning  he  purchased  a  return  ticket  to  Leeds, 
travelled  with  that  ticket  as  far  as  Manchester,  and 
then  got  off  the  train.  He  then  purchased  another 
ticket  at  Manchester  for  Hull,  and  took  the  steamer  at 
Hull  for  Rotterdam,  and  thus  got  out  of  the  country." 

Now,  my  Lords,  if  that  is  true,  that  surely  looks  like 
the  flight  nf  a  man  who  is  very  anxious  to  avoid  arrest — 
not  arrest  as  a  suspect,  hut  arrest  as  a  criminal.  And 
when  we  see  the  date  upon  which  this  occurred,  it  is 
a  date  when  the  statement  of  l^arrell  on  January  20, 
and  the  statement  cf  Carey  later,  about  February  24, 
were  warning  the  public  and  were  warning  the 
authorities,  that  persons  were  suspected  of  this 
murder  who  had  not  been  arrested.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  suggestion 
made  both  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  by  Mr.  Davitt,  that  this 
departure  of  Egan  was  a  departure  that  resulted  from 
his  business  arrangements  and  was  in  no  way  cormected 
with  the  incident  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murders.  On 
this  point  I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to  this  passage 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence  ; — 

"  About  this  time  did  you  again  see  Mr.  Egan,  in 
the  autumn  of  1882  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Egan  in  the  autumn, 
yes. 

"  Did  he  make  a  communication  to  you  as  to  the 
state  of  his  business  ? — He  told  me  that  his  business 
had  been  ruined,  owing  to  his  enforced  absence  for  20 
months  from  Ireland,  and  owing  to  the  arrest  of  his 
only  partner. 

"  Who  was  his  partner  ? — Mr.  Eourke  ;  and  that  it 
was  insufficient  for  them  both,  and  that  he  contem- 
plated making  arrangements  with  his  partner  and  him- 
self going  to  America  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World. 

"  He  did  proceed  to  America,  I  believe  ? — Later  on. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1883  ?— Yes. 

"  And  has  since  carried  on  business  there  ? — Yes. 

"  In  the  same  autumn  (1882)  did  you  form  the 
National  League  of  Ireland  ? — Yes." 
Now,  according  to  the  view  there  expressed  by  Mr. 
Parnell;  Egan,  having  been  absent  from  his  business  for 
some  20  months,  in  the  autumn  of  1882  determined  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  that  de- 
termination to  live  in  America  instead  of  iu  France. 
And  that  is  also  the  view  which  Mr.  Davitt  presents 
to  you.  He  quotes  a  statement  that  was  put  in  evi- 
dence as  having  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  newspaper, 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  and  which  was  afterwards  quoted  in  Tht 
Times.     It  is  graphically  described  thus  :— 

"  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  describe 
how  Egan,  whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  in  the 
matter,  received  the  news  of  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders.  I  sought  entirely  for  jomnalistic  purposes 
to  make  Egan's  acquaintance  when  he  was  here,  and 
got  to  know  him  very  well,  as  he  happened  to  live 
near  me,  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting 
him  in  the  tram  cars,  public  gardens,  and  other  places.' 
It  happens  that   I   saw  him  at  the   moment  he  heardj 
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of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  It  was  at  the  Madeleine 
Station  of  the  tramway  leading  to  the  Avenue  de 
VillierE,  where  he  resided.  I  was  going  in  that 
flirection,  and  Egan  was  coming  from  it.  He  stepped 
out  of  a  car  and  went  to  a  kiosk  to  buy  an  evening 
paper,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  looked  at  it. 
When  he  opened  and  looked  at  it  the  paper  fell  from 
his  hands  and  he  became  quite  corpse-like.  I  had  not, 
as  he  had  not  seen  me,  intended  to  accost  him,  but 
when  I  perceived  his  state  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  dying,  and  went  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  so  as  to  call  assistance  were  it  wanted.  For 
perhaps  five  minutes  he  could  not  speak  and  kept 
staring  in  a  fixed  way  and  looking  more  dead  than 
alive.  I  questioned  him  at  last,  and  he  pointed  to 
the  ■pa.ipeT,  La  France,  and  said,  '  Look  at  that.'  I 
piciwl  it  up  and  read  of  the  Phoenix  Park  affair. 
Egan's  words,  when  he  was  able  to  speak,  were  : 
*  What  an  awful  fatality,  Cavendish  was  the  best  of 
the  whole  lot.  Poor  Cavendish,  poor  Lord  Cavendish.' 
Later  on  he  conversed  a  good  deal.  His  feeling  was 
that  what  had  happened  would  damage  the  cause 
which  he  had  at  heart.  He  was  terrified  at  the 
savagery  of  the  act.  About  ten  days  later  I  met  him 
again  in  the  street,  and  he  told  me  that  he  thought 
of  going  off  to  some  western  part  of  America  where 
peace  and  quietness  were  to  be  obtained.  Egan  was, 
it  appeared  to  me,  the  very  contrary  of  reckless  or 
unscrupulous,  and  struck  me  as  a  man  of  gentle  dis- 
position and  by  no  means  strong  nerve." 

I  have  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that  the  description  of 
Patrick  Egan's  horror  at  reading  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  is  accurately  described,  as  read 
by  Mr.  Davitt.  I  shall  in  a  few  moments  have 
to  deal  with  the  effect  of  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  upon  others.  Of  course,  as  we 
know  now,  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
was  not  intended  even  by  the  murderers  themselves, 
and  his  death  would  have  been  most  opposed  to  the 
action- — the  death,  I  mean,  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish personally — would  have  been  opposed  to  the  action 
of  Mr.  Pamell,  for  reasons  I  will  presently  give  to 
your  Lordships  ;  but  your  Lordships  will  note  that  in 
that  statement  I  have  read  to  you  there  is  no  reference 
made  by  Egan  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  whole 
of  his  horror,  the  whole  of  his  amazement,  is  confined 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  and  your 
Lordships  will  note  that  the  gravamenoi  that  evidence, 
as  it  has  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Davitt,  was  to  show  that 
at  that  time — probably  May  7,  1882 — Mr.  Egan  had 
formed  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Western  States 
of  America,  and  that  he  had  arranged,  as  Mr.  Parnell 
has  said,  for  business  reasons,  there  to  live.  The  fact 
is  that  Egan  did  not  go  to  America  in  1882,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  a  date  in  1883,  which  we  can  fix,  after 
the  disclosure  of  this  murder  plot,  that  he  did  go. 
We  have  a  witneFs,  of  whom  I  will  only  say 
that  he  certainly  was  not  disposed  to  give  hostile 
evidence,  who  knows  about  this  flight,  and  who  tells 
you  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  so  far  as 
he  knows  them,  and  shatters  this  unfounded  theory  of 
business  arrangements  on  the  part  of  Patrick  Egan.  I 
refer,  my  Lords,  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Kenny,  and 
first  to  a  statement   that   appeared   in  the  newspapers 


on  March  9,  1883,  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son.  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department, 
by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  a  representative 
of  a  journal. 

The  President.— What  journal  ? 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — The  Freeman's  Journal,  my  Lord 
This  is  the  communication  ; — 

"In  consequence  ;of  the  numerous  inquiries  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  days  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the 
late  Land  League,  I  wish  to  communicate  what  I 
know  of  him.  Mr.  Egan  has  been  under  police  sur- 
veillance for  some  time,  but  notwithstanding  the 
strictness  of  the  watch  kept  upon  his  movements,  he 
left  Ireland  surreptitiously  on  Thursday  last  unknown 
to  the  detectives  who  were  watching  him,  and  it  was 
not  until  fhe  was  out  of  the  country  for  five  days  that 
the  police  became  aware  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Egan  also 
knew  that  soon  after  James  Carey  gave  his  evidence 
there  was  a  search  made  at  Carey's  residence,  which 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  three  letters  written  by  him, 
and  dated  in  October  and  November,  1881,  at  the  period 
when  the  Invincibles  were  established  in  Dublin. 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  Carey  from  Paris, 
where  Mr.  Egan  was  then  staying.  They  are  couched 
in  ambiguous  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  is 
the  expression,  '  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  the 
work  you  have  in  hand.'  I  believe  Mr.  Egan  is  now 
in  France.  They  are  all  afraid  of  what  Sheridan 
knows." 

Then,  my  Lords,  underneath  is  printed  : — 

"  We  (the  Freeman)  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Egan  has  left  the  country  for  Belgium,  where  one  of 
his  daughters  is  seriously  ill  ;  and  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Egan,  who  -has  been  ill,  that  Dr.  Kenny  has  been  in 
attendance  upon." 

Evidence  oe  De.  Kenny.- 
This  shows,  of  course.  Dr.  Kenny  in  attendance  upon 
Mr.  Egan's  family,  and  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Egan,  who 
in  May,  1882,  is  said  to  have  formed  the  resolution  to 
go  to  the  Western  States  of  America,  had  retained  his 
residence  in  Dublin  up  to  this  date,  March,  1883,  and 
that  his  wife  and  family  should  be  there.  And,  my 
Lords,  see  what  Dr.  Kenny  says  about  this.  I  will 
read  his  evidence  on  the  iioint  : — 

"Is  not  it  the  fact  that  Egan  left  Dublin  shortly 
after  Farrell  or  Carey  had  given  their  evidence  ? — I 
think  not.     I  really  do  not  know. 

"Are  you  able  to  fix  the  date  ? — I  am  not. 

"  Now  try  and  think,  please  ?— There  is  but  one 
question  that  will  give  me  any  idea  of  the  date,  and 
that  only  in  a  general  way.  You  said  just  now,  at 
least  I  understood  you  to  convey,  that  he  did  leave  in 
February,  1883.  Well,  now,  it  strikes  me,  refreshed 
by  your  observation,  that  ,was  probably  the  case,  bo- 
cause  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  I  was  going  to 
take  an  action  against  tfee  Daily  Express  for  publish- 
ing what  was  an  untrue  account  of  my  connexion  with 
Egan  at  the  time,  and  it  was,  I  think,  in  the  beginning 
of  that  year. 

"  Before  he  left  I  understand  you  had  it  in  con" 
templation  to  bring  an  action  ?— "No,  no,  after  he  left ; 
immediately  after  he  left. 

'  Did  you  carry  that  out  ? — No,  they  apologized. 
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"  In  the  first  place,  did  he  reside  at  a  place  called 
Synnot-place  ?— Then  ?    Oh,  not  at  all. 

"  Do  you  swear  that  ?— At  that  time,  not  at  all. 

"  Where  did  he  reside,  then  ? — 10,  Monntjoy-place. 

"  In  February,  or  January  or  February  ? — The  time 
he  went  away  he  was  living  in  10,  Mountjoy-place. 

"  Were  you  attending  him  ? — I  was  not  attending 
him  ;    I  was  attending  his  wife. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  the  actual  date 
on  which  he  did  disappear  ? — I  do  not  indeed. 
,  "  Had  you  seen  bini  several  days  before  he  left  ? — I 
think  I  saw  him  about  two  days  before  ho  left. 

'•  Did  his  wife  come  with  him  ?— No. 

"  Was  his  wife  ill  ? — His  wife  was  very  ill  at  that 
time . 

"  Seriously  ill  ?— Very  seriously  ill.  1  have  no 
doubt,  from  my  professional  knowledge,  she  was 
seriously  ill. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  it  was  she 
was  suffering  from  ? — I  have — by  the  permission  of  the 
Court  I  must  decline, 

"  I  will  not  press  you  if  you  object — she  was 
seriously  ill  ? — She  was  seriously  ill. 

"  And  dangerously  ill  ? — And  dangerously  ill. 

"  How  long  did  she  remain  in  Dublin  after  Egan 
disappeared  ? — I  think  she  went  away  some  time  in 
the  early  summer. 

"  He  never  came  back — Mr.  Egan  ? — No,  never  to 
my  knowledge. 

"  How  long  was  she  seriously  ill  ? — She  had  been 
ill  for  about — if  I  had  known,  my  Lord,  I  would  be 
asked  this,  I  would  have  referred  to  my  note-book, 
which  would  have  given  me  the  information.  If  I 
remember  right,  she  was  ill  about  ten  or  12  days 
before  his  departure,  and  she  remained  so  a  consider- 
able time. 

"  She  was  ill  about  ten  or  12  days  then — she  was 
seriously  ill — getting  worse  ? — I  really  cannot  tell 
you. 

"  Try  and  think — she  was  dangerously  ill  ? — She 
was  dangerously  ill.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  what  was  wrong  with  her,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you. 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  press  you  with  any 
questions,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  any.  The  fact 
was  she  was  seriously  ill  and  getting  worse  ? — She 
was  ill.  I  cannot  say  at  the  particular  moment  she 
was  getting  worse,  but  unquestionably  she  was  so  ill 
she  could  not  have  gone  out  and  left  her  bed  room. 

"  She  was  confined  to  her  bed  ? — Confined  to  her 
ted." 

' '  Had  Egan  been  under  police  supervision  before  he 
left  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

"  You  never  heard  of  it  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it. 
After  he  went  away  I  heard  he  was,  but  I  never 
heard  it  at  the  time." 

CFhen  comes  a  question  as  to  the  statement  in  the 
Freeman  which  I  have  read,  and  which  is  admitted, 
and  then  he  is  asked  again  as  to  Mrs.  Egan's  illness. 
Then  there  is  an  editorial  note,  and  he  is  asked  : — 

'*  Do  you  know  who  the  editor  of  the  Freeman  was 
at  that  time  ?— Mr.  J.  B.  Gallagher  was,  I  think,  at 
that  time. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Me.  Egan  left  from  ?— I  do 
fnot. 

"  Do  you  know  what  time  of  the  day  he  left  ? — I 
.^o  not. 

"  Had  he  left  Synnot-place  at  any  time  ?— Oh, 
long  before  that  ;  before  he  went  to  France. 


"  Do  you  know  at  all  what  route  Mr.  Egan  went 
by  ? — Very  long  afterwards  I  heard  he  went  by  the 
Northern  line,  but  I  never  heard  any  more  particulars 
than  that  he  went  to  Belfast — I  heard  very  long  attei 
— years  after. 

"  Who  did  you  hear  that  from  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
at  the  present  moment,  it  was  several  years  after  ;  it 
was  in  some  casual  conversation. 

' '  Did  you  hear  he  went  by  steamer  from  Belfast  ?— 
There  are  no  other  means  of  communication. 

"  I  meant  to  France  1 — Oh,  no  ;  I  never  heard  any 
of  the  facts  of  his  going  away  at  all,  even  at  any 
time.  1  did  not  at  any  time  hear  of  the  particular 
route  he  went  by  ;  I  only  heard  he  went  by  the 
Northern  Eailway.     I  heard  that  is  the  route  he  took, 

"  Were  you  in  communication  with  him  about  the 
condition  of  his  wife's  health  ? — Whenever  1  met  him 
there. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  after  he  left  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  wrote  to  him  for  about  two  months  after  ;  I  think  I 
did  not,  but  I  really  cannot  recall  that. 

"  Did  you  know  where  he  was  going  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

"  Did  you  know  that  he  was  going  ? — No. 

"  He  left  without  giving  you  any  warning  ?— Yes. 

' '  I  undersfaud  you  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
him  ? — Certainly,  but  I  had  not  seen  him  for  two  or 
three  days  prior  to  the  day  he  left, 

' '  His  wife  was  in  a  serious  condition  ;  you  had 
been  seeing  him  two  or  three  days  before  ? — Certainly, 
possibly  two,  not  more  than  three. 

"  You  did  not  know  the  actual  date,  nor  did  he  teU 
you  the  fact  that  he  was  going  ? — No. 

"  Nor  did  he  communicate  with  you  until  two  or 
three  months  after  ? — I  do  not  think  he  communicated 
with  me  then. 

' '  Did  you  write  to  him  in  New  York  ? — I  think  my 
first  communication  was  to  New  York." 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  comes  of  the  arrangement 
carrying  this  gentleman  away  for  business  purposes  to 
the  Western  States  of  America  ?  What  becomes  of  the 
statement  in  the  Daily  News  newspaper  ■frhen  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  his  flight  are  shown  ?  Egan  leaves  hia 
wife,  his  family,  his  children  in  Dublin,  says  Dr. 
Kenny,  his  intimate  friend  and  associate  in  the  Land 
League,  with  no  warning  of  his  flight  tO'  his  wife, 
dangerously  ill,  and  left  behind  without  any  one  to  take 
care  of  her,  so  that  he  may  fly  from  the  danger  that 
he  was  in,  and  from  the  justice  that  would  be  applied 
to  him.  This  is  confirmed  by  Le  Caron,  my  Lords,  with 
that  variation  that '  marks  a  man  when  he  is  telling 
the  truth.  Le  Caron  speaks  of  Dr.  Kenny  attending 
two  children  instead  of  the  wife  ;  and  so  we  have 
Le  Caron's  statement  corroborated  up  to  the  hilt  by  Dr. 
Kenny  (subject  to  that  variation),  that  he,  Dr.  Kenny, 
was  attending  the  family  of  that  man,  and  that  from 
that  sick  house  and  that  sick  family  that  man  made 
good  his  flight  by  way  of  Belfast.  And  this  man,  my 
Lords,  is  one  of  the  triumvirate  who  managed  the 
Land  League — this  is  the  man  who,  the  shell  of  the 
Land  League  being  taken  away,  stands  beside  Mr. 
Davitt  and  Brennan-  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
Irish  people  for  two  long  years,  and  this  is  the  man 
who  was  uncontrolled  in  spending  the  money  of  the 
League  where   he   would   and   how  he  would— this  is 
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the  man  who  had  to  flee  from  jastice,  and  is  afraid 
to  meet  his  accusers,  be  they  false  or  be  they  true, 
and  this  is  the  man  of  whom  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  evi- 
dence said  that  his  confidence  in  him  was  nerer  shaken, 
and  that  he  believes  him  to  be  a  true  and  honest 
man  to  this  very  hour.  My  Lords,  we  have  heard 
of  an  application  to  examine  Mr.  £gan  on  com- 
mission. Whether  he  is  an  American  Minister  or  not, 
these  matters  are  grave  matters  for  him  to  tell  you 
of.  When  that  application  was  made  he  had  not  heard 
of  the  testimony  of  Le  Caron,  the  evidence  of  his  own 
friend  Dr.  Kenny  was  unknown  to  him,  and  yet  when 
these  things  are  known  this  man  remains  absent  from 
this  country,  and  he  leaves  these  things  to  lie  where 
they  have  fallen  ;  and  therefore  I  say  that  this  man  is 
afraid  to  meet  the  truth,  that  he  is  now  in  flight  in 
America,  and  cannot  return  to  this  country  on  account 
of  the  deeds  he  has  done. 

Flight  of  the  Byrnes,  &c. 
Now,  I  pass  from  this  man,  this  conspicuous  leader 
of  the  Land  League,  only  to  remind  you  of  Byrne's  flight 
at  a  particular  time  ;  I  will  postpone  the  consideration 
of  that  matter  because  I  shall  have  to  deal  very  speci- 
fically with  what  we  have  termed  the  ' '  opportune  ' ' 
cheque  for  £100  ;  I  will  only  remind  you  that  he 
did  depart  from  this  country  on  the  22d  of  January, 
or  two  days  after  Farrell  gave  his  evidence. 
I  shall  have  to  refer  to  Byriie's  and  Mrs.  Byrne's  con- 
nexion with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  more  minutely 
afterwards.  I  have  now  disposed  of  the  persons  form- 
ing what  X  call  the  first  division  of  the  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  All  fled  from 
justice — Sheridan,  Walsh,  Brennan,  Egan,  Byrne,  Mrs. 
Byrne,  Tynan — every  one  of  them  fled,  and  are  heard 
of  no  more  in  this  country. 

Fate  op  tub    Minor  "  Ikvutoibles  " — Evidence 

or  MOLLOY. 

In  a  few  words  I  would  deal  with  the  more  imme- 
diate actors  of  the  second  divinion — immediate  actors, 
but  less  important  in  their  position.  All  either  fled 
from  justice  or  suffered  from  justice,  Carey,  Brady, 
Mullett,  Kelly,  Daniel  Delaney,  Curley,  Pagan,  the 
two  Hanlons,  and  Molloy.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
we  have  given  evidence  as  to  the  two  Hanlons  ;  I 
believe  they  both  suffered,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
we  have  got  it  upon  the  notes.  With  the  exception 
of  Molloy,  every  other  person  has  been  tried  and 
either  fouud  or  plea<led  guilty — every  one  of  whom 
Delaney,  who  has  all  this  time  been  kept  in  prison, 
spoke  of  as  having  committed  those  murders.  With 
reference  to  this  man  Molloy,  ho  fled  from  justice  too. 
I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  gave  evidence — how  he  made 
a  statement,  and  then  departed  from  that  statement. 
He  told  you  that  he  had  been  in  Mr.  Steward's  office 
and  that  he  had  heard  of  Robert  Farrell.  Asked  when, 
he  said  that  hedidnot  know.  The  evidence  goes  on  : — 

"  Was  it  not  January,  1883  ?— That  he  turned  in- 
former ? 


"  Yes  f — I  do  not  know. 

"  When  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  heard  of  it  some- 
where in  the  early  part  of  11:83. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  of  it  in  January,  1883  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  January  or  no,  I  cannot 
really  say. 

"  You  left  Mr.  Steward's  employment  ? — Yes. 

' '  Did  you  give  him  any  notice  ? — I  gave  him  notice 
that  I  was  leaving. 

' '  Did  you  give  him  any  notice  that  you  were  going 
to  leave  ? — How  do  jon  mean  ? 

"  Did  you  not  leave  him  without  notice  ?— I  did.  I 
did  not  give  him  any  notice. 

"  What  made  you  go  ? — Because  I  had  a  dispute  with 
my  parents  at  home. 

' '  Having  a  dispute  with  your  parents  at  home  would 
not  be  a  reason  for  leaving  Mr.  Steward's  employ  ? — 
It  was. 

"  Without  notice  ? — Without  notice. 

*'  Why  should  having  a  dispute  with  yoMr  parents  at 
home  be  a  reason  for  leaving  Mr.  Steward's  employ 
without  notice  ? — I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the 
country. 

"  Where  did  you  go  ? — I  went  to  America. 

' '  Where  did  you  get  the  money  from  ? — I  had  the 
money  saved. 

"  When  did  you  go  ? — In  the  early  part  of  1883. 

"  In  February,  1883  ? — Either  February  or  March. 

"  You  told  mo  you  gave  Mr.  Steward  no  notice  ?— 
Y'es. 

"  When  you  determined  to  go,  did  you  go  to  his 
ofBce  and  open  your  desk  to  take  all  your  papers 
away  ?— Not  that  I  remember. 

"  Will  jou  swear  you  did  not  ?  You  cannot  forget 
that,  you  know.  It  is  not  a  question  of  *  not  that  you 
remember.'  Will  you  swear  that  ?  Will  you  swear 
that  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  that  I  did  or  did 
not." 

Then  on  the  next  page  he  tells  us  that  in  February, 
1883,  he  went  to  America  by  a  certain  vessel,  the 
Pennsylvania,  working  his  passage  out. 

"  When,  I  said  ? — I  think  it  was  February. 

"  1883  ?-Yes.  1883. 

"  Well,  you  would  remember  the  date  you  sailed. 
Had  you  been  to  sea  before  ? — Nothing  beyond  cross- 
ing from  Dublin  to  Liverpool. 

"You  worked  your' passage  out  as  what  ?— As  a 
steward. 

"  Then  you  paid  nothing  ? — Yes,  I  did  pay  some- 
thing. 

"  What  did  you  pay  ? — I  think  it  was  30s.  I  paid 
the  steward  for  to  let  me  work  my  passage.  I  had 
not  very  much  money.  I  had  only  £8  or  £9.  I  did 
not  want  to  go  and  pay  £4  or  £5  out  of  that. 

"  You  told  me  a  little  time  ago,  when  I  asked  you 
about  your  passage,  that  you  had  saved  money  for  it  ? 
—So  I  had. 

' '  The  Pennsylvania  was  the  name  of  the  ship  ? — 
The  steamship  Pennsylvania. 

"  Did  you  serve  in  your  own  name  ? — I  served  under 
my  own  name. 

"  What  name  did  you  give  ? — I  gave  my  own  name 
to, the  steward  ;  signed  no  articles.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  man  who  is  working  his  passage  to  sign 
articles  on  board  a  ship  unless  yon  are  getting  paid 
for  it. 

"  What  name  did  you  give? — To  whom. 

"  To  the  steward  ?— My  own. 

"  What  name  ?— Patrick  Molloy. 
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"  What  was  the  steward's  name  ? — Brennan. 

"  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — Michael. 

"  Michael  Brennan  ? — Yes. 

"  Steward  of  the  steamship  Pennyslvania  ? — Steer- 
age steward  of  the  steamship  Pennsylvania. 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  owners  are  ? — I  think  it  is 
Spencer  ;  I  forget  now  ;  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  find 
out. 

"  Just  tell  me,  if  you  Imow? — I  think  it  is  Spencer 
Brothers  ;    I  cannot  say  for  certain, 

"  Where  did  you  go  in  America  ? — I  went  toPhila- 
-  iolphia." 

He  had  readFarrell's  examination  : — 

"  Did  you  know  of  Parrell  being   examined  before 
Mr.  Keys  at  the  Dublin  Police-court  ?— I  read  of  it. 
"  What  did  you  read  it  in  ?— In  the  Freeman." 

Then  he  is  asked  : —    ■ 

"  How  long  after  reading  that  did  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  quit  Mr.  Steward's  employ  ? — Well,  I 
could  not  say  for  certain. 

"  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  within  24  hours  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  swear  within  what  time,  because 
the  fact  of  my  going  to  America  happened  very  sud- 
denly. I  had  a  very  serious  dispute  with  both  my 
father  and  mother. 

**  Will  you  swear  that  this  determination  to  go,  or 
your  going  away,  did  not  occur  within  24  hours  after 
this  appeared  ? — I  will  not  swear  it. 

"  Did  the  dispute  with  your  father  and  mother  arise 
after  this  or  before  ? — It  was  brewing  for  some  time. 

"  I  want  just  to  know,  it  you  please,  how  soon  or 
how  long  a  time  after  this  ai^p^ared  will  you  swear  it 
was  that  you  suddenly  left  Mr.  Steward's  employ  ? — I 
could  not  say,  I  could  not  swear,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

**  Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Steward's  more  than  once  after 
reading  this  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

"  How  many  times  ? — I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

"  Try  and  think  ? — It  is  so  long  ago,  I  could  not 
tie  myself  down." 

Then  he  is  asked  whether  he  thinks  the  Molloy  men- 
tioned there  referred  to  him,  and  he  says  no,  he  did  not. 
Then  we  have  this  man  going  to  America,  and  remain- 
ing there  a  considerable  time,  and  when  these  matters 
had  cooled  down  and  the  excitement  passed  away 
Molloy  returned  to  Ireland. 

Such  is  the  disposal  of  all  the  men  of  whom 
Delaney  spoke.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lord- 
ships will  allow  me  to  state  what  became  of  the 
Hanlons  ;  I  cannot  find  it  upon  the  note,  but  the 
fact  is  well  known  that  Lawrence  Hanlon  turned  in- 
former, and  the  other,  Joe  Hanlon,  is  in  penal  servi- 
tude. 

Abstkaction'  of  Bybnb's  Books— B VI dekcb  of  Mr. 
Geokge  Lewis. 
I  now  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  briefly, 
but  somewhat  minutely,  to  criticize  the  importantstate- 
ment  made  by  Delaney,  and  to  see  whether  there  it 
not  corroboration.  The  important  fact  which  we  get 
from  Delaney's  evidence,  as  I  read  it,  and  one  which 
deserves  the  greatest  consideration,  is  that  he 
mentions  the  fact  of  money  being  in  the  presence  of 
Byrne  paid  over  to  these  Invinoibles  at  a  date— 
which,    I    believe,    is   correctly   fixed    according  to 


the  evidence,  as  August,  1882,  which,  of  course, 
is  after  these  Fhcenix  Park  murders,  but  is  a 
payment  to  the  men  who  committed  the  murders 
at  the  time  when  their  funds  had  run  low,  coupled 
with  the  conversation  to  the  effect  '■  that  before^ 
other  murders  could  be  committed  Egan  had  to  bo 
consulted.  Of  course  that  is  a  very  grave  matter. 
Large  sums  of  money  had,  according  to  his  statement, 
been  paid  to  the  Invinoibles.  They  were  men  who 
were  in  needy  circumstances,  and  not  in  a  position  to 
find  money  tor  themselves.  Money  had  come  from  some- 
where. There  was  one  mail  who  had  uncontrolled 
powpOr  over  very  many  thousands  of  pounds,  the  dis- 
position of  some  £50,000  of  which  has  never  been 
proved  before  your  Lordships.  Byrne  is  the  secretary 
of  the  English  Laud  League,  and,  as  your  Lordships 
will  see,  did  receive  money  from  Patrick  Egan — 
from  the  Irish  Land  League,  of  which  Egan  had  been 
treasurer — I  think  that  is  the  better  way  in  which  to 
make  my  statement — and  had  also  received  on  one 
occasion  a  cheque  from  Egan. 

It  is  now  crucial  to  know  whether  this  statement 
of  Delaney's  is  true  or  not.  How  are  we  best  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  whether  it  is  true  or  not  ? 
It  would  be  by  finding  out,  first,  whether  Byrne  was  in 
Dublin  at  this  time  ;  secondly,  had  he  any  money  at 
hia  disposal  which  he  would  have  received  from  Egan 
or  those  representing  tie  Land  League  ;  and,  thirdly, 
had  he  been  spending  any  money  in  the  direction  with 
which  we  are  dealing  ?  I  will  give  Byrne  credit  for 
being — as  he  was  shown  in  later  times  to  be — a  careful 
man  who  would  make  a  record  ot  the  money  which  he 
received  and  the  money  he  paid,  and  he  would  make  a 
record  ot  all  the  money  received — as  he  was  bound 
to  do — on  behalf  of  the  English  Land  League  or  of  the 
money  he  received  from  the  Irish  Land  League.  He 
would  keep  a  faithful  account  of  all  these  transac- 
tions, and  such  account  would  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  English  League  and  in  its  books  ;  there  would 
be  entries  of  "  received  per  cheque  "  and  so  on,  and 
there  would  have  been  an  account  to  be  found  if  ho 
had  paid  money  out  to  people  who  at  that  time  were 
undetected  murderers,  and  to  a  great  extent  nn-< 
suspected  murderers.  That  would  appear  in  the  books 
and  it  would  be  disclosed  to  your  Lordships  where  the 
money  had  gone  to. 

I  now  come  to  a  matter  so  grave  that  I  confess  I 
did  not  recognize  its  full  importance  when  I  was 
originally  dealing  with  it,  but  I  would  callyourserious 
attention  to  a  state  of  facts  which  shows  that  books, 
in  which  a  record  of  this  money  is  to  be  found,  have 
been  kept  back  from  your  Lordships  by  someone  who 
is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  in- 
formation. 

What  is  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  ? 
August,  1882— the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  years 
between  the  autumn  of  1881  and  the  autumn  of  1883. 
In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  there  is  a  dis- 
closure made  of  the  books  that  had  to  be  produced 
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before  your  Lordships.  By  an  affidavit  made  upon  the 
9th  of  October,  1888,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  stated  that 
he  had  certain  books,  or  rather  that  he  had  obtained  a  list 
of  those  books,  of  which  he  was  technically  in  posses- 
sion, and  that  he  desired  to  give  every  information 
to  the  Commission.  He  says  : — "  I  have  obtained  a 
list  of  the  said  books,  which  shall  bo  produced  for 
the  inspection  of  the  solicitors  for  the  defendants, 
and  they  are  as  follows  ; — Three  cash-books  October, 
1881,  to  September,  1883  ;  ledgers  1881  to  1883." 
Now,  that  statement  of  Mr.  M'Carthy's  is  exceed- 
ingly specific.  Many  other  books  were  mentioned  which 
have  not  been  produced,  but  those  are  what  Mr. 
M'Carthy  states  he  has  obtained  a  list  of.  Mr. 
M'Carthy,  I  am  sure,  must  have  obtained  that  list 
from  a  person  upon  whom  he  could  rely. 

Now,  the  circumstances  attending  this  matter  must 
be  dealt  with  seriously.  Mr.  M'Carthy  is  examined 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1889.  Will  your  Lordships  mark 
the  date  ?  In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Murphy,  we 
have  the  following  : — 

"  Now,  I  call  for  the  cash-book  from  October, 
1881,  to  September,  1883. 

"  Mr.  Lockwood. — What  cash-book  ? 

"  Mr.  Murphy. — The  cash-book  of  the  English 
association." 

Then,  my  L6rds,  another  book  is  mentioned. 

"  Mr.  Murphy. — I  am  upon  a  different  matter  now. 
I  want  the  cash-book  for  the  Irish  National  League 
of  Great  Britain  from  October,  1881,  to  September, 
1883  ;  is  that  here  ? 

"  Mr.  Lockwood.— Yes  ;  Mr.  Lewis  has  it  at 
present. 

"  Mr.  Lewis.— I  either  have  it  or  it  is  in  the 
office. 

"  Mr.  Murphy. — I  also  want,  I  may  say,  the  ledger 
from  1881  to  1883.  The  first  is  the  cash-book  from 
Octdlier,  1881,  to  September,  1883. 

"  What  has  become  of  that  book,  Mr.  M'Carthy  ? 
.—I  do  not  know  in  the  least." 

Then  attention  is  called  to  the  affidavit,  in  which  he 
said  he  had  sent  it  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Beid 
Bays  :— "  I  will  call  Mr.  Lewis  to  explain  ;"  and 
Mr.  Lewis  is  called.    His  evidence  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  must  now  take  the  National  League.  I  ask 
you  from  whom  came  this  information  about  the 
National  League,  or  it  may  be,  I  think,  the  British 
branch  of  the  Land  League — I  correct  myself,  it  is 
not  the  National  League — the  cash-book  from  October, 
1881,  to  September,  1883.  That  is  document  3,  in  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy's  first  affidavit.  From  whom  came 
the  information  that  there  was  that  book  ? — Mr. 
Brady. 

"  Has  the  book  ever  been  produced  ? — I  have  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Brady.  There  is  some  confusion  about 
it.  I  hope  by  to-morrow  morning  it  may  be  cleared 
up. 

"  Really  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I 
want  first  to  ask,  has  it  ever  been  produced  ? — No,  I 
believe  it  has  not.  But,  Mr.  Attorney,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  say  this— the  books  that  have  been  brought 


into  my  office  have  not  been  under  my  personal 
charge  at  all.  They  have  remained  in  the  boxes  in 
which  they  were  brought,  and  have  been  put  in  a 
room  and  given  over  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Soames 
— every  single  book  or  document  that  has  been  in  my 
possession.  This  came  by  a  separate  list.  I  remefliber 
pei;feotly  writing  to  Mr.  Brady,  and  asking  him  to 
send  me  a  list  of  all  the  books  of  the  English  League, 
and  I  remember  giving  directions  that  it  should  be 
filled  in  from  the  original  list  that  Mr.  Brady  sent  to 
me.  Where  the  mistake  is  I  really  cannot  say  at' 
this  moment.  I  hope  to  clear  it  up  before  to- 
morrow. 

"  First  of  all,  I  will  ask  you  to  produce  to-morrow, 
if  you  have  not  it  here  to-day,  the  original  list  that 
Mr.  Brady  made  out.  That  you  have  got  ? — I  daresay 
it  can  be  found. 

"  You  say  you  have  telegraphed  to-day  ? — Yes." 
Your  Lordships  will  see  that  Mr.  Lewis's  nlemory 
was  then,  not  that  he  had  done  anything,  but 
that  he  gave  directions  that  the  list  should  be 
filled  in  from  Brady's  list.  The  evidence  then  pro- 
ceeds to  another  matter — a  letter  from  Mr.  Soames. 
This  is  very  specific,  this  statement  as  to  the  cash- 
book  from  October,  1881,  to  September,  1883.  Then 
we  have  the  following  : —  , 

"  Have  you  taken  any  steps  whatever  to  try  and 
find  that  book  ? — Yes,  I  sent  for  Mr.  Brady.  I  really 
cannot  clear  it  up  for  you  at  this  moment.  Mr. 
Brady  is  a  perfectly  respectable  man,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  books  are  either  at  my  office  or  at 
Mr.  Brady's  office,  and  that  they  will  be  here  to- 
morrow morning  if  he  has  them  ;   I  am  sure   of  that. 

' '  Look  here  ;  ledgers  1881  to  1883  ?— It  is  the  same 
thing. 

"  I  must  ask  you  upon  what  instructions,  if  that  is 
so,  you  allowed  Mr,  M'Carthy  to  make  this  further  affi- 
davit yesterday. ' ' 

That  is,  that  he  gave  directions  for  the  books 
to  be  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis. 
There  the  matter  was  left  at  that  date,  but  on  a  sub- 
sequent day  Mr.  Lewis  is  re-called — ^next  day.  Mr, 
Lewis  BOW  gives  another  statement.  He  is  called  by 
Mr.  Beid,  and  his  attention  is  called  to  the  affidavit. 
Your  Lordship  says  : — 

"  I  only  want  to  get  what  the  mistake  is  ? — This 
is  the  affidavit  : — '  I  have  obtained  a  list  of  these 
books,  which  shall  be  produced  for  the  inspection  of 
the  solicitors  for  the  defendants.'  And  then  it  says, 
'  Cash-books  from  October,  1881,  to  September,  1883.' 

"  What  should  it  be  ?— It  should  be  from  1883  to 
1886." 

So,  my  Lords,  the  proposition  on,this  occasion  is,  that 
there  was  no  cash-book,  and  no  ledger,  kept  between 
1881  and  1883.  Then  attention  is  called  to  the 
matter,  and  Mr.  Lewis  says  : — 

"  It  ought  to  be  from  October  9,  1883,  to  Octo- 
ber 19,  1886,  and  October,  1886,  to  October,  1888, 
ledger  for  expenses  October,  1883,  to  August,  1888. 

"  Sir  H.  James.— It  is  in  this  list,  ledger  1881 
to  1883.  A  ledger  for  receipts  October  9,  1883,  to 
October,  1885. 

"  The  President.— Am  I  to  take  it  those  are  all  ? 
—Those  are  all  the  books  that  came  into  my  posses- 
sion and  which  have  been  lotpected. 
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"  And,   therefore,   you   say    the   ledgers  from   1881 

to  1883  ? — Have   not   come   to  us — the  ledger  and 

cash-book.     I  am  very  sorry  for  the  mistake. 

"  ^ir  H.  James.— -I  ought  not  to  make  any 
comment,  but  I  wish  to  affect  my  friends  with  notice 
that  no  ledger  and  no  cash-books  from  1881  to  1883 
have  been  produced  ;  I  wish  to  draw  their  attention 
to  this,  and  if  there  are  such  books  why  they  are  not 
produced  ? — Mr.  Brady  is  in  Court  if  any  information 
is  desired.  He  can  be  called,  my  Lord." 
Then  your  Lordship  says,  "It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
•  what  witnesses  should  be  called."  And  Mr.  Beid 
says  that  he  will  direct  his  attention  to  what  has  been 
stated. 

Now,  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Lewis. 
How  was  it  that  in  the  affidavit  he  stated  that  the 
cash-book  and  ledger  existed  from  1881  to  1883, 
coupled  with  this  fact  that  in  the.  afEdavits  there  is 
also  this  separate  and  affirmative  statement  that  the 
cash-book  also  exists  from  1883  to  1886  ?  There  is 
the  statement  of  Mr.  M'Carthy  that  there  is  a  cash- 
book  from  1881  to  1883,  and  also  the  ledger  from  1883 
to  1886  ;  and  then  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  1881  to  1883 
ought  to  have  been  1883  to  1886.  This  cross-exa- 
mination gives  more  material  than  that  with  which 
counsel  generally  have  to  deal,  and  therefore  I  have 
to  ask  Mr.  Lewis  these  questions.  Then  we  have 
this  : — 

"  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— When  do  you  sup- 
pose you  got  the  memorandum. from  1881  to  1883  ?— I 
wish  I  could  explain  it,  it  is  a  mistake  of  mine,  my 
Lord. 

"  Sir  H.  James. — I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to 
obtain  the  information  how  affirmatively  any  con- 
fusion of  dates  from  October,  1881,  has  arisen,  if 
there  is  anything  to  represent  it.  It  is  not  a  kind  of 
thing  people  imagine  ? — It  is  some  mistake  I  cannot 
explain. 

"  Who  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  explain  it  ? — 
I  took  that  from  a  list  ;  there  is  the  original  list  I 
took  it  from. 

' '  Whose  handwriting  is  it  ? — In  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Brady  ;  there  is  the  original  list.  I  had  no 
other  books. 

"  Is  there  any  banking  account  produced  for  the 
same  period  ? 

"  The  President. — Mr.  Lewis  produced  three  docu- 
ments, where  is  the  other  ?  It  is  as  well  to  keep 
them  together  ? — There  is  the  list  of  11th  October, 
1888,  of  all  the  books. 

' '  The  President. — Here  is  the  list  of  the  books 
with  the  receipt  of  12th  October,  1888  ?— Here  is  the 
other  receipt. 

"  Sir  H.  James. — I  want  the  original  list  contain- 
ing aii  entry  of  October,  1881,  to  October,  1883  ?— 
Sir  Henry  James,  I  have  already  said  it  is  a  mis- 
take. I  have  given  you  the  original  list  from  which 
the  affidavit  was  prepared,  but  I  cannot  explain  how 
it  occurred. 

"  Whose  mistake  is  it  ?— It  is  ay  mistake." 
■your  Lordships  will  remember  that  Mr.  Lewis  had 
stated  that  he  had  given  directions  to  some  one   that 
the  list  should  be  filled  in  from  Brady's  list.     Than  it 
goes  on  : — 

;    "  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  date  as   October, 
1881  to  1883  ?— I  agree  with  you. 


"  May  I  ask  you,  how  is  it,  speaking  to  you  as  a 
professional  man,  and  a  man  of  business,  did  you  or 
your  clerk  put  in  those  dates  imaginarily  ? — I  am  in- 
clined to  think  I  did  it. 

"  It  is  circumstantially  October,  1881,  to  October, 
1883  ?— I  know  it  is. 

"  There  had  been  books  kept  for  that  period  in  the 
course  of  business.  Mr.  Lewis,  you  can  do  it  as  well 
as  any  one,  you  have  no  explanation  how  that  imagi- 
nation affected  you  ? — It  was  not  imagination,  it  is 
a  mistake. 

"  It  is  not  a  mistake,  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Here  is 
the  affidavit  affirming  the  date  of  two  sets  of  books, 
extending  from  one  period  to  another.  That  could 
not  have  been  done  without  something  to  mislead 
you  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is  my  mistake  altogether.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  mislead  me,  because 
here  are  the  original  books,  which  Mr.  Brady  brought 
me  on  the  two  different  dates,  with  each  of  these  lists. 

' '  Do  you  apply  the  word  mistake  in  writing  down 
two  such  entries  without  any  reason  whatever  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

' '  Then  with  nothing  before  you  but  the  tablet  of 
your  mind,  you  sat  down  and  wrote  cash-book  from 
October,  1881,  to  September,  1883,  and  there  is  a 
perfect  blank  ?— I  should  say  I  dictated  it. 

"  That  is  the  same  ? — Yes,  as  writing  it. 

"  If  you  dictated  that,  there  must  have  come  into 
your  mind  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  cash-book  ? — 
I  really  caHnot  tell  you  ;  there  has  been  nothing  in 
the  world  kept  back  of  any  sort  or  kind.  I  would 
not  keep  anything  back. 

"  If  you  will  try  and  trace  it  out  ? — I  have  sent 
for  Mr.  Brady,  who  is  in  Court,  and  there  are  the 
lists. 

"  Mr.  E.  T.  field.— My  Lords,  I  will  direct  my 
attention  to  this  point. ' ' 

And  having  directed  his  attention  to  the  point,  yqu 
never  see  Brady,  you  never  hear  anything  mote  about 
Brady,  and  Mr.  Keid  -is  content  to  leave  it  as  it  Stands. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  leave  any  theory 
against  the  character  of  a  professional  man  standing. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  for  a  moment 
attempted  to  mislead  your  Lordships  ;  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Lewis  has  been  imposed  upon  by  somebody  con- 
nected with  the  matter.  I  cannot  say  who.  I  say 
that  when  the  first  list  went  to  Mr.  Lewis  it  must  have 
contained  the  statement  that  there  was  a  cash-book 
and  ledger  existing  from  1881  to  1883.  No  human 
being  can  believe  that  a  man  of  business — an  eminent 
man  of  business — can  have  imagined  those  two  dates. 
When  that  affidavit  was  made  Delaney's  evidence  was 
unknown,  but  when  that  evidence  was  known,  and  the 
question  became — as  to  everybody's  mind  it  must  have 
become — crucial,  "Was  Byrne  spending  money  in  going 
to  Dublin  ;  was  he  receiving  money  from  anyone  ; 
was  he  paying  money  to  anyone  ?" — when  it  is 
decisive  of  this  to  learn  what  were  the  entries  in  that 
book,  when  the  importance  of  that  came  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  given  Mr.  Lewis  the  information — 
and,  with,  as  far  as  we  know,  access  during  this 
time  to  the  list — when,  months  after,  inquiry  comes 
a  second  time,  there  are  different  books  and  a  different 
list,  and  in  regard  to  the  books  which  would  have 
given  yoni  Lordships  information  on  this  subject  Mr. 
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Lewis  says  that  he  imagined  these  two  specific  dates, 
or  else  they  would  not  have  been  found  in  the  affidavit 
of  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

My  Lords,  I  think  that  there  will  be  very  little 
doubt  that  when  in  October,  1888,  that  list  was  sent 
in,  Brady,  wfio  had  charge  of  these  bodks,  gave  those 
dates  according  to  the  fact.  Mr.  Lewis,  I  say,  and 
E  put  it  to  him,  seemed  to  think  himself  that  it  was 
somewhat  strange.  ■  He  most  certainly  could  not  have 
written  down  these  dates  from  mere  imagination.  Let 
me  point  out  that,  whilst  all  of  us  are  likely  enough 
to  make  errors  in  regard  to  dates,  this  is  a  totally 
different  matter,  and  cannot  be  a  mere  alteration  of 
1881  to  1883,  or  the  substitution  of  1883  for  1886.  be- 
cause 1883  to  1886  comes  within  a  few  lines  in  that 
same  affidavit.  In  my  view  Mr.  Lewis  must  have  had 
the  dates  before  him,  and  it  is  impossible  that  he 
could  have  written  down  those  dates  from  imagina- 
tion. One  question  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
this  point  is,  Did  the  English  Land  League  keep  books 
at  that  time  ?  No  one  had  ever  pretended  that  they 
did  not  keep  books  at  that  period  in  the  usual  course 
of  their  business,  and  how  could  they  have  carried  on 
the  busiaesg  of  the  League  without  keeping  them  ? 
When  Byrne  fled  in  February,  1883,  he  had  every 
specific  item  at  his  command,  in  order  to  give  account 
and  record.  Such  statement  must  have  come  from  somt 
record.  Can  we  believe  that  the  business  of  the  English 
Land  League  was  carried  on  without  cash-books  and 
without  ledgers  ?  If  for  any  short  period  after  that 
time  such  books  were  not  kept,  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  might  easily  have  been  given,  but  no  such  ex- 
planation has  been  offered  to  be  laid  before  your 
Lordships.  Mr.  Lewis  received  these  books,  and  re- 
ceived the  list  from  Brady.  Brady  had  charge  of  the 
books.  Brady  formed  the  list,  and  sent  the  books 
to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Brady  knows  the  books  he 
sent,  and  knows  the  materials  from  which  h*e  drew  up 
that  list.  To  the  list  of  the  numerous  witnesses  who 
might  have  been  called  by  my  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side,  but  who  were  not  called,  I  have  therefore 
to  add  very  prominently  the  name  of  Mr.  Brady. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Lewis  said 
that  Brady  was  in  this  Court  and  that  he  had  sent  to 
him  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  and  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Reid  said  twice  that  he  would  direct  his 
attention  to  this  question,  but,  notwithstanding  that 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friend,  Brady, 
like  Quinn  and  every  one  of  those  officials,  has  kept 
away  from  your  Lordships'  Court,  and  has  not  offered 
to  give  you  the  slightest  explanation  upon  the  point. 

My  Lords,  I  have  not  examined  the  books  of  the 
League  which  were  produced  with  a  view  to  test  the 
matter,  but  it  is  suggested  to  me  that  the  books  of 
1883  show  a  balance  carried  forward.  I  presume 
that  the  books  are  in  the  possession  of  the  officer  of 
the  Commission,  and  that  it  can  be  easily  ascertained 
whether  that  is  or  is  not  the  fact.  If  it  should  turn 
out  that   the   books  we   have    show  such  a  balance 


carried  lorward,  that  would  afford  a  strong  argument 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  books  did  exist 
during  the  period  for  which  they  are  not  forthcoming. 
I  think  that  I  have  demonstrated  to  your  Lordships 
that  there  was  a  desire  to  conceal  from  you,  and  that 
there  has  been  concealed  from  yon,  evidence  that 
would  show  whether  Byrne  had  been  dealing  with  the 
money  of  the  Land  League  and  whether  he  was 
in  Dublin  or  not#  I  do  not  wish  to  press  too 
strongly  the  doctrine  of  presumption  from  the 
absence  of  evidence,  but  this  is  a  very  grave 
matter,  and  at  present  it  stands  without  explanation. 
It  m^y  be  that  this  matter  pressed  heavily  upon  those 
who  permitted  their  counsel  to  pass  away  from  this 
Court  without  offering  any  explanation  of  it  to  your 
Lordships.  I  must  remind  your  Lordships  that  Mr. 
Reid  had  given  you  a  pledge  that  he  would  inquire 
into  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  who  would  have  been  more  certain  to 
have  fulfilled  his  promise  than  my  learned  friend.  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  did  give  his  attention  to  this 
point,  but  before  he  could  offer  any  explanation  of  it 
to  your  Lordships  he  was  removed  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  it,  and  thus  your  Lordships 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  may  have  been  in  these 
books,  which  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  stated  in  his  affi- 
davit did  exist,  and  we  are  left  to  deal  with  a  blank 
created  by  those  who  might  have  supplied  the  evidence 
with  full  efficiency. 

If  I  cared  to  retaliate  and  to  answer  my  learned 
friend's  arguments  and  phraseology,  I  would  ask 
Sir  Charles  Russell  whether  there  is  much  weight 
in  his  statement  that  oars  is  a  case  of  shreds 
and  patches.  That  it  is  so  is  owing  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  ;  but  our  shreds  and  patches 
are  capable  of  being  put  together,  while  the 
case  which  has  been  pat  before  your  Lordships  by  my 
learned  •  friend  is  one  of  rents  and  tears  which 
can  never  be  brought  together.  There  is  evidence 
that  could  have  been  given  which  would  have 
traced  this  matter  step  by  step,  which  has  been  kept 
back,  and  the  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can 
arrive  is  that  there  has  been  a  wilful  suppression  of 
information  which  could  be,  given. 

My  Lords,  I  have  to  ask  you  in  these  circumstances 
to  believe  that  the  evidence  of  Delaney  with  regard 
to  Byrne's  presence  and  action  in  Dublin  is  correct. 
The  probability  of  Byrne  having  been  there  at  the 
time  suggested  has  been,  I  think,  clearly  shown, 
and  I  think  that  it  will  be  even  more  clearly  shown 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

BVRNE  SCPPLIED   'WITH  MONBY   BY  EGAN. 

Then  comes  the  question,  if  Byrne  had  this  money, 
from,  whom  did  he  obtain  it  ?  The  English  Land 
League  we  know  was  badly  off  for  funds.  In  the  evi- 
dence of  Georgo  Mulqneeny  he  makes  this  state- 
ment : — 

"  Yoa  have  made  a  statement  about  the  funds  of  Hie 
organization  getting  low  about  the  years  1881  or  1882  ;, 
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was  it  well  off  or  poor  ? — Very  badly  off  indeed — In  a 
state  of  bankruptcy. 

**  Did  they  get  any  money  from  anybody  ? — We  were 
assisted  by  concerts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
others. 

"  Did  you  get  any  contributions  from  any  other 
societies  to  your  knowledge — did  they  get  anything 
from  the  Irish  National  Land  League  ?— Well,  we  are 
speaking  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  British  branch  ? — 
,   Yes,  we  got  remittances  from  Dublin. 

"  Do  you  remember  any  remittances  ? — Yes,  two  or 
three. 

"  What  sort  of  amounts  ?— £100. 

'■'  Do  yon  mean  each— £100  ?— Bach  £100. 

"  About  what  time  do  you  remember  any  remit- 
tances from  the  Irish  National  League  in  Dublin  ? — I 
cannot  go  into  dates  with  you  at  all.  I  remember  the 
facts — that  is  all." 

He  is  then  asked  as  to  the  funds  coming  from  Dublin 
as  follows  : — 

"  Now.  did  Byrne  ever  make  any  statement  to  you 
about  the  funds  or  about  where  they  werfe  getting  the 
funds  from  '/ — Oh,  I  knew  as  a  matter  of  course  when 
we  were  low,  as  a  member  of  the  executive,  and  any 
sums  derived  from  any  source,  but  the  English  organi- 
zation would  be  known  to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
executive. 

"  I  want  to  know  where  they  came  from  ? — As  I 
told  you,  we  used  to  receive  moneys  now  and  then 
from  Ireland  to  keep  us  afloat. 

"  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from  in  Ireland  ? — 
No  more  than  it  came  from  the  National  Organization. ' ' 

Your  Lordships  will  therefore  see  that  at  this  time, 
August,  1882,  or  about  that  date,  the  source  of  the 
money  that  came  to  the  English  Land  League  was 
Patrick  Bgan.  The  Land  League  is  suppressed,  and 
the  £72,000  that  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  came  from  Bgan  through  Monroe  and 
Alexanders.  Therefore,  if  money  came  to  the  British 
branch  through  "  the  National  Organization,"  it 
would,  in  all  human  jrobability,  be  money  that 
started  from  Egan, 

There  is  one  more  small  fact  in  connexion  with  this 
money  that  I  wish  to  mention.  The  witness  Mr. 
Foley,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  A.  Russell,  in  explaining  an  entry  of  £600 
in  his  bank-book,  states  that  £100,  part  of  the  £600, 
was  a  cheque  given  to  Byrne  in  exchange  for  another 
cheque  : — 

"  £500  was  an  advance  made  by  you  for  the  com- 
pany ? — Yes  ;  and  £100  from,  I  think,  the  treasurer 
of  the  League,  who  was  in  Paris.  I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Egan,  payable  through  the  firm  of  Alexander,  in 
London." 

Therefore  we  do  get  Patrick  Bgan  sending  money  to 
Byrne  for  some  purpose,  though  not  at  the  same 
time  of  course  ;  this  is  later.  In  his  examina- 
tion-in-chief Mr.  Foley,  in  reply  to  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Eeid,  with  reference  to  this  cheque  for  £100, 
drawn  in  favour  of  Byrne,  said  : — 

"  I  believe  that  the  only  cheque  that  I   exchanged 

for  Mr.  Byrne  is .     I  believe  I  cashed  cheques  for 

him. 


"  What  was  that  transaction  ?  Did  Mr.  Byrne 
have  a  banking  account  in  England  ? — No. 

"  You  had  a  banking  account,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  receive  cheques  from  Mr.  Byrne,  or  this 
cheque,  and  give  him  in  return  a  cheque  of  yours  ?^- 
Yes. 

**  Have  you  got  that  transaction  recorded  in  any 
way  ? — I  think  my  cheque,  at  least  the  cheque  was 
given  in  here  some  time  ago. 

"  The  cheque  was  proved  ? — Yes." 

He  before  stated  that  the  date  of  the  cheque  was 
September  2,  1882,  which  comes  very  near  the  data 
we  are  dealing  with,  the  transactions  with  Byrne, 
according  to  Delaney,  having  taken  place  in  August, 

1882.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Foley's  examination  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Keid  puts  this  question  : — "  I  see, 
my  Lords,  that  there  is  a  credit  entry  of  £600  in  the 
pass-book  and  a  debit  entry  on  September  2  ;  Byrne, 
£100.  That  refers  to  this  cheque  ?— Yes."  That, 
my  lords,  is  the  Bgan  cheque.  We  know  that 
the  proof  was  that  £5  of  that  money  went  to  Walsh— 
that  came  out  in  Mr.  Foley's  evidence. 

The  question  then  arises.  Was  Egan  under  control  as 
to  how  he  spent  this  money  f  Could  he  spend  it  with- 
out being  checked  ?  Mr.  Farnell  says  that  he  could  : — ■ 

"  I  use  a  general  expression — funds.  There  were 
funds  applicable  to  Land  League  purposes  'i — Yes,  ap- 
plicable to  any  purpose  that  I  decided  upon  or  that 
Mr.  Egan  decided  upon  ;  that  would  be  applicable, 
of  com:se,  to  Land  League  purposes.  For  instance,  we 
used  some  of  those  funds  for  the  purchase  of  United 
Ireland." 

We  have  there  Egan  sending  money  not  only  over  to 
the  head  ofGce  to  Ireland,  but  to  certain  persons  like 
Mr.  Harris,  who  were  receiving  money  from  him  un- 
checked by  any  control  at  that  time.  Must  there  not 
have  been  some  entry  with  regard  to  this  cheque  of 
£100  paid  to  Byrne  on  September  2  ?  That  entry,  if 
there  was  one,  must  have  been  made  during  the  period 
of  these  missing  books,  and  if  we  had  them  we  should 
find  out  what  became  of  that  £100. 

Thk  Byrnes — Tke  Brady  ANNivERSAinr  akd  the 
Phcenix  Pabk  Banquet. 
Now  I  come  to  deal  with  other  corroboration  of 
Delaney's  evidence.  Delaney,  in  his  evidence,  states 
that  the  revolvers,  the  knives,  and  also,  he  said, 
rifles,  were  brought  over  to  Ireland  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Byrne.  In  connexion  with  this  matter  we  have  a 
statement  affecting  Mr.  Farnell.  Mr.  Parnell,  speak- 
ing in  the  House   of  Commons  on  the  23d  of  February, 

1883,  says  : — "  Thirdly,  Carey  swore  that  a  woman, 
whom  he  was  informed  was  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne,  wife 
of  the  secretary  to  the  English  Land  Confederation, 
had  brought  him  weapons.  That,  too,  is  hearsay  evi- 
dence." Mr.  Parnell  goes  on  te  say  that  when  Mrs. 
Frank  Byrne  was  brought  to  Dublin  for  identification 
Carey  refused  to  identify  her.  You  heard  what  Mul- 
queery  said  ;  he  said,  "  That  was  the  only  good  thing 
we  can  say  for  Carey,  that  he  did  not  identify 
her."  But  Carey  had  sworn  it,  and  Delaney 
states    the  same  fact.    But  what   is  the  truth  now  ? 
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What  took  place  in  America  in  1884  and  1885? 
Your  Lordships  will  remark  the  two  dates,  May  14, 
1884,  and  May  6,  1885.  On  May  14,  1884,  these  people 
■who,  it  was  alleged,  were  innocent  had  met  together 
to  celebrate  and  to  honour  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
jof  the  murderer  Joseph  Brady,  who,  Mr.  O'Brien  says, 
iwas  rightly  and  properly  ponvicced.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  1885,  they  again  met  to  celebrate  and 
to  glorify  the  anniversary  of  the  deaths  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  I  can  show 
your  Lordships  that  no  such  anniversary  meetings 
have  been  held  sincte  May,  '  1885,  in  consequence 
of  their  tactics  and  policy  having  undergone  a 
itotal  change.  Politics  demanded  other  acts  ;  but 
'whilst  there  was  standing  hostility  between  all 
[English  political  parties,  more  or  less,  and  the  Irish 
'^Nationalists,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
cloak  or  disguise  their  real  feelings. 

How  did  these  people  treat  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne?  How 
,was  "  that  brave  little  woman  "  treated  ?  In  what 
did  her  bravery  consist  ?  It  consisted  of  her  having 
[taken  over  to  Ireland  the  knives  that  struck 
down  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke. 
It  is  for  doing  that  that  these  people  have 
honoured  her  and  held  her  up  to  admiration  as  "  a 
brave  little  woman."  The  report  in  the  Irish  World 
of  the  Joe  Brady  anniversary  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  On  May  14,  1884,  the  first  anniversary  of  Joe 
Brady's  execution,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York.  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  was 
chairman.  *  He  has  given  to  us,'  he  said,  *  the 
weapon,  the  only  weapon  that  will  be  successful,  and 
that  is  dynamite.  (Loud  applause.).  .  .  We  can 
make  the  government  of  Ireland  by  England  '  he  con- 
tinued, '  one  of  the  most  costly  experiments  that  ever 
the  frenzied  and  crazy  imagination  ever  took  in  hand- 
(Applause.)  We  can  create  such  a  condition  of  things 
that  to  every  English  Ministry  and  every  English 
ofBcial  in  Ireland  it  will  be  absolutely  a  living  hell, 
and  government  will  be  a  living  death  (loud  applause) 
.  .  .  and  woe  be  to  the  time  when  any  of  the 
wretched  Gnelphs,  the  Queen's  son  or  the  Queen 
herself,  dare  to  put  their  or  her  feet  on  the  streets 
of  Dublin  (loud  applause),  for  we  mean  to  take  the 
avenging  knife  that  killed  Ceesar  in  the  Senate  House 
0^  Rome  (applause),  and  any  man  who  refuses  to  recog- 
nize this  means  of  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  Ire- 
land, put  him  outside  the  camp  and  have  no  connexion 
with  him.  (Applause.)  .  .  .  Do,  therefore,  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  honour  the  memories  and  imi- 
tate the  deeds  of  men  who,  through  good  repute  and 
bad  repute,  proved  a  strong  fidelity  to  principle  and 
knew  how  to  die.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  yon  a  gentleman  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  hear. 
He  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  wisest  in  counsel, 
one  of  the  calmest  in  debate,  one  of  the  bravest  that 
was  ever  found  in  the  ranks  of  any  revolutionary  move- 
ment— I  allude  to  Mr.JFrank  Byrne.  (Applause.)  And 
'should  I  forget  to  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  Byrne 
(applause) — a  woman  who  shows  she  is  as  true  as 
steel  to  all  those  heroic  ideas  of  womanhood  which 
typify  the  feminine  character  of  Ireland  ?  " 

My  Lords,  I  wonder  what  Irish  women  will  say  to 
that  statement.    The  only  heroic  act  that  this  woman 


had  done  was  to  supply  the  murderers  with  weapons 
to  take  the  life  of  somebody.  She  did  that  in  the 
coldest-blooded  manner,  having  for  the  yictims  no 
hate  in  her  breast,  and  she  felt  towards  them  none  of 
those  human  passions  which  sometimes  in  a  degree 
may  mitigate  the  wickedness  of  such  actions.  She 
starts  for  Ireland  with  those  weapons  tied  round  her 
neck  in  order  that  murder  may  be  done  with  them, 
and  there  she  stands  before  this  meeting,  by  whom  she 
is  praised  and  admired,  as  **  a  woman  who  shows  she 
is  as  true  as  steel  to  all  those  heroic  ideas  of  woman- 
hood which  typify  the  feminine  character  of  Ireland," 
MyLords,  Ihave  notquoted  this  except  to  showwhere  was 
the  strong  corroboration  that  she  had  done  something. 
No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  she  had  ever  done  any 
other  act  that  even  Fenians  would  call  heroic,  except 
that  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  read  on  to  show  that  there  was  praise  of  the 
murderer  Joe  Brady  mingled  with  the  admiration  for 
the  "  heroic  act  "  of  Mrs.  Byrne. 

With  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  6th  of  May,  1885, 
Mr.  Farnell  states  that  he  had  heard  of  it.  Now  I 
will  show  your  Lordships  what  he  did  hear  of.  In  the 
course  of  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  this  question  is  put 
to  him  : — 

' '  I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  what  Frank 
Byrne  is  reported  in  the  Irish  World  as  having  said 
on  that  occasion  at  that  meeting  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
Martyrs'  Memorial.  Mr.  Austin  Ford,  the  gentleman 
who  is  on  the  Irish  World  staff,  commended  to  their 
warm  reception—'  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne,  and  ask  you,  Mrs., 
Byrne,  to  receive  this  testimonial  (handing  the  lady 
a  well-filled  purse),  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  that  the 
men  of  to-day  hold  you  in.  Mr.  Byrne  said  the  blow 
inflicted  on  England  in  the  Phoenix  Park  three  years 
ago  was  the  greatest  since  Bryan  smote  the  Dane  at 
Clontarf.'  " 

My  Lords,  it  is  terrible  to  read  these  things.  The 
extract  continues  : — 

"  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  English 
connexion  that  Englishmen  were  taught  that  if  they 
meant  to  come  to  Ireland  and  to  continue  to  oppress 
the  people  they  would  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
Two  men  of  the  Irish  army  met  and  killed  two  men  of 
the  English  army.  The  doctrine  that  the  rifle  alone 
will  free  Ireland  is  dead.  The  doctrine  that  the  rifle 
supplemented  by  modem  improvements  will  free  Ire- 
land is  alive." 

We  should  have  thought  that  Irishmen  boasted  more 
bravery  than  this,  and  I  for  one  shall  continue  to 
think  that  they  do,  speaking  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people.  Six  or  eight  strong  men  armed  fall  on 
two  unarmed  men  and  stab  them,  and  the  felon  deed 
is  described  as  "  two  men  of  the  Irish  army  fighting 
two  men  of  the  English  army  !" 

Now,  is  it  true  or  not  that  Byrne  had  taken  some 
part  in  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke  ?  Is  it  true  that  Mrs,  Byrne  had 
carried  these  weapons,  and'  did  she  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  her  husband  ?  Aiid  if 
these  questions  are  to  be  answered  a£Srmatively,  is  it 
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not  certain  that  the  money  that  was  required  did 
not  come  out  of  Byrne's  own  resources,  needy  as  he 
■was,  but  from  the  same  source  from  which  he  had 
obtained  other  money — the  National  organization  ? 

The  Kkives  in  the  League  Egoms— Mulqtjebnt. 

The  corroboration  does  not  rest  here.  These  weapons 
that  Mrs.  Byrne  produced  were-  knives  and  revolvers. 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?  We  learn  where  they 
,  came  from  in  the  evidence  of  Mulqueeny  ; — 

^'  Did  Byrne  ever  show  you  any  arms  ? — Yes. 

"  I  will  ask  you  first  what  were  the  arms  Byrne 
ever  showed  you  ?  " 

He  shows  a  revolver,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  inquiry — one  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Red- 
mond.   Then  the  evidence  goes  on  : — 

"  What' Byrne  showed  you  as  being  given  by  Mr. 
William  Redmond  for  safe  keeping,  was  it  an  old  or  a 
modern  one  ?— It  was  an  old  one. 

"  Try  and  fix  that  as  nearly  as  you  can  ?— I  fix  it 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Redmond  went  to  Australia  about 
that  time — that  is  the  only  way  I  can  fix  it. 

"  You  cannot  fix  it  nearer  than  that  ? — No. 

'"'Did  Byrne  show  you  more  than  one  revolver  ? — 
Yes,  three,  I  think. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  sort  of  revolvers  they 
were  ? — Yes. 

"  Do  you  remember  whose  make  ? — Yes,  they  were 
Colt's  double  action  pattern  revolvers. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  many- barrels  ? — I  think 
six.  He  also  told  me,  if  I  remember  rightly,  where 
he  bought  them. 

• '  Where  did  he  buy  them  ? — Well,  in  my  memory 
he  bought  them  at  the  Co-operative  Stores  ;  or  they 
were  bought  there,  if  he  did  not  buy  them  there. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  Bhcenix  Park 
murder  ? — Yea,  I  know  it  very  well. 

"  Was  it  before  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  Byrne 
showed  you  these  revolvers  ? — It  was  before. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  long  before  ? — I  could  not 
say.  X  saw  the  revolvers  with  Byrne  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  I  do  not  like  to  mix  up  one  occasion  with 
the  other. 

'■  Did  he  ever  show  you  anything  else  beyond 
revolvers — any  other  weapons  also — did  he  ever 
mention  to  you  any  other  weapons  ? — Well,  unfortu- 
nately, he  did. 

"  What  weapons  did  he  show  you  ? — He  showed  me 
a  brown  paper  parcel. 

"  Where  ? — It  was  in  the  office  of  the  National 
League,  9,  Bridge-street,  Westminster. 

"  That  is  Palace-chambers  ? — Palace-chambers. 

"  A  brown  paper  parcel  ? — Yes. 

' '  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  contents  ? — He 
showed  me  the  contents. 

'.'  What  were  they  ? — He  showed  me  part  of  the  con- 
tents, at  all  events. 

"  What  was  in  the  parcel  ? — There  were  knives  in 
the  parcel. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  who  had  bought  the  knives  ? — No, 
I  made  the  remark. 

' '  What  remark  did  he  make  ? — The  remark  he  made 
was  that  the  doctor  had  been  buying  some  surgical 
instruments. 

"  The  doctor,  or  a  doctor  ? — The  doctor. 

"  Who  did  you  understand  when  he  said  the  doctor  ? 
— I  would  like  to  qualify  my  answer.  I  would  not 
swear  that  he  said  '  a  '   or  '  the,'  but  I  thought  it 


was  '  the  '   because   1   have   come  to  the   conclusion 
who  he  meant. 

"  You  concluded  from  what  he  said  at  the  time  it 
was  somebody  ? — Yes. 

"  VVho  did  you  conclude  it  was  ? — I  concluded  it 
was  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams. 

' '  Ho  w  long  before  the  Phcsnix  Park  murder  was  it  this 
brown  paper  parcel  was  shown  to  you,  and  Byrne  said 
a  doctor  had  been  purchasing  some  surgical  knives,  or 
the  doctor  said  he  had  been  purchasing  some  surgical 
knives? — I  could  not  fix  the  time  nicer  than  this,  that 
about  that  time  Thomas  Tynan  and  Byrne  had  a  quarrel 
— it  was  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Tynan  was  wearing  an 
orange  lily  in  his  vest,  and  he  walked  into  the  National 
League,  and  Byrne  rounded  on  him  and  said  he  had  no 
right  to  come  there  wearing  an  orange  lily." 
Thus,  we  have  the  date  fixed  as  the  17th  March, 
which  is  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Now  we  know  why 
Frank  Byrne  received  the  ovation  which  was 
accorded  to  him.  There  is  another  matter  con- 
nected with  the  receipt  of  money,  which  I  say  is 
corroborative  of  Delauey's  statement.  Was  it  un- 
likely that  money  would  pass  from  Bgan  to  the  people 
who  committed  this  assassination  ?  Y'ou  will  recollect 
the  evidence  given  by  Farragher,  who  was  at  one  time 
a  clerk  in  the  Land  League  office.  He  told  us  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  messages  for  ISgan, 
and  that  he  had  taken  letters  and  messages  to  James 
MuUett  in  Lower  Dorset-street.  He  says  that  he 
sometimes  carried  to  MuUett  letters  that  contained 
money  in  the  shape  of  cheques,  and  he  gives  the  date 
as  about  the  autumn  of  1881,  or  about  the  month 
as  July,  1881.  He  speaks  of  going  there  several  timesj 
and  he  puts  the  number  of  the  occasions  of  his  taking 
money  as  two  at  least.  Thus  money  passed  from  Bgan 
to  MuUett, we  know  not  for  what  object — MuUett  one 
of  the  condemned  murderers,  and  money  passed  from 
Egan  to  Carey,  or  promises  of  money.  This  being  the 
character  of  the  communications  between  these 
parties,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Byrne  may  have 
been  made  also  a  medium  of  communication  for  bring- 
ing money  from  the  same  source  to  the  same  people. 

Whilst  I  am  dealing  with  Farragher's  evidence  I 
may  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the  attack 
that  was  made  upon  it.  The  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  had  acted  dishonestly,  whilst  holding  the 
position  of  clerk  in  the  League  offices.  Dr.  Kenny, 
whose  manner  when  giving  his  evidence  I  will  not 
criticize  now — your  Lordships  will  recollect  it — was 
examined  upon  this  point,andhe  spoke  of  some  alleged 
abstraction  of  stamps.  It  is  odd,  however,  if  Farragher 
is  not  to  be  believed  on  account  of  his  dishonesty,  that 
in  March,  1888,  and  therefore  before  it  was  a  question 
of  his  giving  evidence  here,  Dr.  Kenny  gave  him  a 
testimonial  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  thoroughly  honest, 
straightforward,  hard-working  man.  And  then,  my 
Lords,  he  says  in  his  evidence,  "I  had  forgotten  about 
the  suggestion  about  the  stamps."  I  have  now  pointed 
out  some  of  the  matters  that  corroborate  Delaney'a 
evidence,  and  I  would  also  ask  your  Lordships  to  refer 
to  Carey's  statement  as  also  supporting  the  evldenen 
of  this  witness. 
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I  have  now  to  deal  with  the  events  that  followed 
the  Phconix  Park  murders  and  to  show  that  the 
conduct  of  some  of  those  to  whom  this  inquiry  is 
directed  denoted  the  existence  of  sympathy  with 
the  criminals.  When  these  murders  were  made 
public  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  C,  men  stood 
aghast,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  amongst  those  who 
were  most  alarmed  by  the  tragedy  were  Mr.  Pamell 
and  probably  those  who  were  intimately  conuected 
with  him.  You  mast  recollect  the  position  in  which 
Mr.  Pamell  was  at  this  time.  The  Kilmainham 
treaty  had  been  made  ;  Mr.  Pamell  had  been 
released,  having  the  intention  of  further  commu- 
nication with,  and  action  in  common  with,  the 
Prime  Minister.  Such  being  his  intention,  of  course 
the  striking  down  by  murderous  hands  of  one  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Prime  Minister  as  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  who  everyone  knew  was  regarded  with 
feelings  of  sincere  affection  by  Mr.  Gladstone — of 
course  such  an  event  rendered  Mr.  Parnell's  position 
untenable  for  a  time.  If  he  had  to  answer  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  acts  of  the  mea 
who  had  committed  these  murders,  it  would  of  course 
render  impossible  the  continuation  of  the  position  in 
which  he  then  stood,  and  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  came 
upon  Mr.  Pamell  as  a  severe  blow.  The  death  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  stood  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  action  and  policy,  and  a  manifesto  was 
issued.  I  regard  as  without  doubt  sincere,  the  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  therein,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

At  the  time  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  set 
down  by  the  signatories  of  the  manifesto  as  unknown 
people.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  O'Brien  they  were 
"  some  Americans  who  had  gone  away  and  disap- 
peared." Egan's  ostensible  account  is  that  the  men 
were  mere  '* passers-by."  But,  of  course,  hours  or  days 
bring  greater  knowledge  to  those  who  have  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  The  first  sign  we  see  of  a 
change  of  view  and  action  in  this  matter  is  Mr. 
Egan's  telegram.  In  which  he  protests  against  the 
Land  League  money  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  the  criminals.  It  appears  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  May  10,  Hi82  :— 

"  In  the  Freeman  of  yesterday  Mr.  James  F. 
O'Brien  suggests  a  reward  of  £5,000  out  of  the  Land 
League  fund  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  Saturday. 

"  Kemembering,  as  I  do,  the  number  of  innocent 
victims  who,  in  the  sad  history  of  our  country,  have 
been  banded  over  to  the  gallows  by  wretched  informers 
in  order  to  earn  the  coveted  blood-money,  and  foresee- 
ing the  awful  danger  that  in  the  present  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  crime  may  be  added  to  crime  by  the 
possible  sacrifice  of  guiltless  men,  I  am  determined 
that  if  one  ponny  of  the  Land  League  fund  were  voted 
for  such  a  purpose  I  would  at  once  resign  the  trej)- 
Burership. ' ' 

I  ought  not  to  draw  too  certain  an  inference  ;  but  it  it 


he  that  Byrne  had  received  money  from  Egan,  if  Egan 
knew  of  the  act  of  "  my  dear  James,"  or  of  Mullett, 
to  whom  he  had  already  given  money,  how  could  he 
stand  by  and  let  the.se  men  think  that  he  approved 
the  proposal  to  devote  £5,000  for  their  detection  ? 
What,  had  he  done  so,  would  have  been  the  language 
of  the  men  who  justified  the  mother  who  allowed 
her  innocent  son  to  go  to  the  scaffold  lest  he  turn  in- 
former ?  It  is  not  difficult,  I  think,  to  understand 
why  the  first  note  of  dissent  comes  from  Patrick  Egan. 
One  other  expression  of  Ms  views  we  have.  It  is  in 
a  telegram  to  America,  and  is  a  qualified  condemna- 
tion of  the  crime  : — 

"  We  are  all  horrified  at  the  awful  tragedy  of 
Saturday  night.  We  condemn  and  deplore  it  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  can  only  account  for  it  as 
the  terrible  result  of  the  brutal  tyranny  practised  in 
Ireland  during  the  past  seven  months — a  sample  of 
which  we  had  only  on  Friday  last,  when  seven  help- 
less and  unoffending  children  were  mercilessly  mangled 
by  police  buckshot  at  Ballina,  co.  Mayo." 

If  it  be  true  that  you  can  condemn  by  faint  praise, 
it  is  doubly  true  that  you  can  praise  by  faint 
condemnation,  and  this  telegram,  the  stress  of  which 
is  an  attack  upon  the  police,  would  convey  to 
the  American  sympathizers,  the  men  who  stood  by 
Byrne  and  Mrs.  Byrne  in  1884  and  1885,  that  Egan's 
heart  was  not  very  much  in  the  condemnation  ex- 
pressed against  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

Sympathy  ■with  the  Muedbreks — "  United 
Ieeland"— Egan. 
I  next  have  to  deal  with  the  sickening  matter  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted — namely,  the  sympathy 
expressed  by  the  organs  of  the  Land  League  with  the 
murderers.  You  will  recollect  the  evidence  which 
we  have  as  to  public  opinion  being  watched,  and  as  to 
the  surprise  of  the  leaders  that  English  opinion  was 
showing  itself  to  he  just  and  not  revengeful,  and  this 
opinion  was  carefully  watched  for  political  action. 
In   Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  we  find  :  — 

"Subsequently,  I  think  in  October  of  that  year, 
you  again  pressed  him  (Mr.  Parnell),  and  he  upon 
certain  conditions  agreed  to  call  a  convention  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  starting  what  was  called 
afterwards  the  National  League  ? — Yes,  by  that  time 
the  feeling  raised  in  England  by  the  6th  of  May 
tragedy  had  considerably  gone  down,  very  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  English  people,  and  there  was  a 
widespread  desire  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  the  move- 
ment of  land  reform.  I  put  my  proposition  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  he  agreed  to  call  a  conference  upon 
these  conditions." 

So  it  was  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  was  care- 
fully watched,  and  it  was  dealt  with  according  to  its 
nature.  The  theory  that  the  crime  was  the  work  of 
Americans  or  casual  passers-by  was  vanishing,  and  in 
January  and  February,  1883,  it  became  apparent  that 
it  had  been  committed  by  men  who  were  the  intimate 
associates  of  Patrick  Egan.  Carey  and  Mullett  stood 
their  trial ;  Sheridan  and  Walsh,  organizers  of  the  Land 
League,  had  fled  from  justice  ;   Egan  and  Brennan, 
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too,  had  gone,  aijd  now  you  have  these  sickening 
statements  in  the  organs  of  the  Land  Leagufe.  I  may 
refer  your  Lordships  first  to  the  letter  in  United 
Ireland  of  May  26,  1883,  headed  "  Prayers  for  the 
Brave  One,"  and  beginning,  "  As  the  strangling  com- 
mission is  over."  Then  we  read  in  the  same  paper, 
"  The  cry  for  more  rope  has  been  answered,  and  two 
more  of  our  countrymen  have  died  npon  the  scaffold." 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  communications 
for  money  were  sent,  not  for  those  who  pleaded  guilty 
or  for  their  families,  but  for  the  families  of  those 
who  died.  Your  Lordships  will  also  recollect  how 
Jhe  pzean  of  triumph  was  joined  in  by  the  Irish  World, 
which,  on  June  23,  declared  that  the  "  taking  off  of 
Cavendish  "  was  "  an  execution,  not  a  mmder." 
Then  this  is  how  Mr.  Egan  speaks  in  Chicago  of  the 
men  who,  even  according  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  were  rightly 
convicted  : — 

"  The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in  Dublin.  The 
cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded  through 
Engl-and,  '  More  rope  for  Ireland,'  has  been  answered, 
and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have  died  on  the 
scaffold.  One  of  them— poor  Daniel  Curley— I  knew 
long  and  well,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a  more 
sterling  patriot  nev^r  died  for  Ireland.  I  do  not 
'  believe  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the  charge  for 
which  they  suffered.  Certain  it  is  they  were  not 
fairly  convicted." 

Here  this  man  is  called  a  patriot,  not  because  ho 
was  wrongly  convicted,  but  because  he  had  com- 
mitted this  murder  ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Egan,  looking  back  npon  the  history  of  Ireland,  a 
history  in  which  there  are  chapters  enough  to  show 
that  men  can  be '  brave  and  patriotic  according  to 
their  views — this  is  how  Egan  includes  amongst  Ire- 
land's sterling  patriots  the  cowardly  .miscreant  who 
has  stabbed  an  innocent  man  to  death  ;  and  Egan 
is  the  man  in  whom  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  has 
still  full  and  complete  confidence.  Still  fur- 
ther testimony  is  borne  by  Egan  to  Mullett's  worthi- 
ness. According  to  United  Ireland  ol  March  24,  1883, 
Egan  said  at  that  date  :— "  I  know  MuUett  person- 
ally as  a  man  of  sound  business  principles  and  intejjrity 
of  character.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  turned  informer." 
Therd  is  one  other  reference  to  Egan,  my  Lords, 
which  I  will  mention.  This  appears  in  the  cross-exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Pamell.and  a  quotation  is  put  to  him 
by  the  Attorney-General  from  a  letter  of  Egan's.  When 
the  Martyrs'  Fund  was  started,  when  this  fund  for  the 
families  of  those  connected  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  was  started,  Mr.  Egan  promoted  it  "as  an 
incentive  to  others  to  do  likewise."  It  is  only  right 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  Pamell's  view  is  that  what 
Mr.  Egan  meant  was  an  incentive  to  others  to  sub- 
scribe. That  is  not  my  reading  of  the  letter.  The 
letter  appeared  in  the  paper.  I  do  not  find  any 
further  reference  to  it,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  refer 
to  it  very  lightly. 

The  "  Mabtybs'  Fund." 
There  is  one  other  matter  which  has  been  brought 
to  Mr.  Pamell's  knowledge  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 


your  attention.  During  the  course  of  the  case,  when 
the  charge  of  showing  sympathy  with  .crime  by  assist- 
ing criminals  has  been  made,  it  has  been  said  that  to 
succour  criminals  and  their  families  was  only  a  work 
of  charity.  To  those  general  views  we  have  no  objec- 
tion, but  we  say  that  when  we  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face we  find  that  the  sympathy  was  not  with  the  suffer- 
ing, hut  with  those  who  committed  crime.  Patrick 
Ford,  the  man  whom  Mr.  Davitt  calls  a  model 
Christian,  out  of  his  humanity  and  philanthropy  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  money  subscribed  should  go 
only  to  the  families  of  the  men  who  had  stood  their 
trial  and  not  pleaded  guilty,  and  that  the  families  of 
the  men  who  had  pleaded  guilty  should  not  have  one 
farthing.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  ?  Because 
the  men  had  pleaded  guilty  punishment  was  to  fall 
upon  the  innocent  as  an  example  for  the  future.  It 
was  the  same  as  saying,  "  You  have  our  sympathy  when 
you  commit  crime,  and  when  you  give  no  information 
and  stand  your  trial  ;  but  you  shall  have  no  sympathy 
(if  upon  your  trial  you  show  one  trace  of  repent- 
ance and  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge  against 
you."  It  is  true  Mr.  Parnell  now  says  he  dis- 
approves of  that,  bat  it  would  have  been  far  more 
important  if  his  disapproval  had  been  expressed  at 
the  time  of  action,  and  not  now  in  the  witness-box. 
But  from  all  those  who  contributed  to  the  fund, 
from  all  those  who  knew  of  its  division  there  was 
no  dissent  expressed  by  any  one  with  the  action  of 
Mr.  Ford.  And  that  act  of  Mr.  Ford  did  not  detract 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  high  estimate  in  which 
his  character  is  held. 

Me.  Paenbll's  Payment  to  Btenb. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  left  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  that  is  germane  to  the  inquiry  into  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  because  it  is  connected  with  Byrne.  In 
"  Pamellism  and  Crime  "  there  is  a  passage  which 
says  that  an  opportune  remittance  of  £100  from  Mr. 
Parnell  gave  Byrne  the  means  of  flight.  Well,  your  Lord- 
ships see  how  that  matter  now  stands.  On  January  20, 
1883,  Farrell's  evidence  was  taken  and  Byrne  became 
alarmed.  At  that  time  Byrne,  according  to  Mul- 
queeny,  was  in  a  state  of  impecuniosity.  The 
question  that  arises  is,  Did  he  receive  a  sum  of 
money  ?  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  stated  that  he 
received  a  cheque  from  Mr.  Parnell.  If  there  be  any 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  that 
statement,  if  there  is  any  justification  of  my  learned 
friend's  numerous  charges  against  The  Times  and  its 
representatives,  alleging  that  they  ought  to  have 
retracted  the  suggestion,  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to 
say, after  what  has  been  placed  before  you,  whether  it 
is  not  Mr.  Parnell's  own  want  of  memory  which  is 
in  fault.  On  July  6,  1888,  Mr.  Parnell  made  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  matter  specifically,  and  I  will  read  what  he 
said  :  — 

"  He   says  :— '  Mr.  M'Sweenoy  will  also  have  in-, 
formed  you  that  I  received  the  promised  cheque,  £100, 
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from  Mr.  Parnell  oq  the  day  I  left  London.'  Now  I 
did  not  knOw  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  going  to  leave 
London  when  he  did.  I  certainly  never  gave  Mr. 
Erank  Byrne  a  cheque  for  £100  or  any  money  what- 
ever during  the  whole  course  of  my  life  save  once, 
many  years  ago — it  must  be  ten  or  12  years  ago— at 
the  time  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  Was  alive.  A  testimonial 
was  got  up  for  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  then  an  officer  Of  the 
Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great  Britain,  because 
he  had  fallen  dangerously  ill,  and  it  was  thought 
likely  he  was  going  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  eyes.  I 
subscribed  some  small  sum  on  that  occasion.  That  is 
the  only  sum  I  ever  paid  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  My 
memory  is  fierfectly  clear  and  distinct  on  that,  and  as 
to  this  cheque  for  £100,  I  certainly-never  paid  him 
that  or  any  sum  of  money  at  all.  My  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy)  will 
tell  you  that  it  was  he  who  paid  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  the 
£100  cheque  on  the  day  he  left  innocently,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  duty  as  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Byrne 
was  the  secretary." 

I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  put  in  parallel 
columns,  side  by  side  with  that  statement,  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Pariieil  in  this  Court.  To  the  House  of 
Commons  he  said,  "  My  memory  is  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct  on  that,  and  as  to  this  cheque  for  £100  I  cer- 
tainly never  paid  him  that,  or  any  sum  of  money  at 
all."  Now  your  Lordships  shall  hear  what  Mr.  Parnell 
said  in  this  Court  : — 

"  Did  you,  towards  the  end  of  December,  1882  (fix 
the  date  if  you  can),  receive  a  letter  from  Frank 
Byrne  ?— Towards  the  end  of  1882  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  • 

"  This  is  the  ono  which  you  have,  and  which  you 
have  disclosed,  I  believe,  in  your  affidavit  of  docu- 
ments ? — Yes. 

"  Mr.  Asquith. — Your  Lordship  will  see  it  pur- 
ports to  be  dated  the  1st  January,  1883.  Your  Lord- 
ships have  the  copy  before  you. 

"  Mr.  Parnell,  you  had  better  look  at  it.  I  do  not 
suppose  you  carry  it  in  your  mind  ?— Yes,  this  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Frank 
Byrne. 

"  If  you  will  look  at  the  first  words  you  will  see 
that  it  refers  to  a  previous  letter  having  been  written 
by  him  to  you.  Had  you  received  a  previous  letter 
from  him  ? — I  had  not,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

"  You  do  not  recollect  having  received  a  previous 
letter?— No. 

"  Have  you  searched  for  it,    and  been  unable  to  find 
it  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  letter    at 
that   time,  or,  indeed,    any  other  letter  from  Byrne. 
That  is  under  date  of  January  6,  1883 . "  ' 
Then  it  goes on; — 

"  Have  you  any  other  letter  from  Frank  Byrne? — 
No,  the  letter  was  dated  1882  by  mistake  for  1883, 
being  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
I  "  Yes,  as  we  know.  It  is  so  with  another  of  his 
letters,  about  the  same  time  ? — That  is  the  letter 
which  was  disclosed. 

"  This  is  the  one  of  course  ? — Yes. 

"  I  was  asking  you,  had  you  on  any  of  these  occa- 
sions before  this  received  any  application  from  the 
JBritish  Land  League  for  advances  or  gifts  of  money  ? — 
jl  had  not  myself  personally,  because  I  had  been  in 
Kilsminham  all  the  time,  or  most  of  the  time  during 


which  some  of  the  advances  were  made.  I  presume 
that  previdfcsly  the  applications  would  have  been  made 
direct  to  the  Land  League." 

Subsequently  this  occurs  : — 

"  Had  you  received,  prior  to  the  writing  of  that 
letter  of  January  23,  a  cheque  for  £100  from  Dublin  ? 
— From  Mr.  Alfred  Webb.     I  recollect  it  now. 

"  Was  Mr.  Alfred  Webb  the  treasurer  or  one  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  Irish  National  League  ? — He  was. 

"  And  is  still  ?— Yes. 

"  And,  did  yoU  hand  that  cheque  to  anybody,  and  to 
whom  ? — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Alfred  Webb  is  still  trea- 
surer. 

"  I  may  he  wrong  ? — Yes,  I  handed  that,  cheque.  I 
enclosed  it,  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  which  I  handed  to  Mr.  M'Sweeney 
who  vras  in  charge  of  the  office,  and  had  been  in 
charge  for  some  weeks  as  Mr.  Byrne's  locum  tenens  in 
consequence  of  the  latter' s  illness. 

"  By  the  office  you  mean  the  office  of  the  British 
Land  League  in  Westminster  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  at  the  time  when  you  handed 
this  cheque  to  Mr.  Byrne,  had  you  any  knowledge  or 
suspicion  that  Byrne  had  been  implicated  in  any  way 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — Not  the  slightest.'' 

There  is  further  evidence  from  Byrne  himself  that  he 
received  the  promised  cheque  from  Mr.  Parnell  on 
the  day  he  left  London,  and  there  is  also  Mr.  Famell's 
statement  that  the  money  was  given  Byrne  either 
on  the  day  he  left  London  or  on  the  day  before. 
May  I  say,  my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  not 
always  a  memory  that  can  be  trusted  ?  He  has  many 
matters  passing  through  his  mind,  and  certainly 
the  statements  he  makes  are  not  always  founded 
upon  accurate  recollection.  Here  he  states  positively 
that  he  did  not  give  any  money  to  Byrne,  but  that  it 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy.  Then  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy  has  to  go  into  the  witness-box  and 
say  he  is  mistaken  too.  He  says  the  cheque  he  was 
speaking  of  was  quite  another  cheque.  This  is  Mr. 
M'Carthy's  evidence  : — 

"  I  must  ask  you  about  a  cheque,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  a 
cheque  of  £100,  given  to  Mr.  Byrne  by  Mr.  Parnell.  I 
believe,  without  going  into  your  statement  in'  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  gave  some  explanation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  you  had  changed  that  cheque 
against  some  other  smaller  cheque  ? — Yes,  I  made 
this  mistake,  I  was  in  the  habit  of 

"  The  President. — We  will  have  the  explanation 
afterwards  ;  be  good  enough  to  give  us  your  account 
of  the  transaction  ? — The  actual  point  waS  this.  Mr. 
Byrne  kept  no  banking  account  ;  we  had  no  banking 
account,  and  for  a  long  time  he  brought  me  all  the 
cheques  he  wanted  changed.  I  passed  them  through 
my  bank,  and  I  gave  him  my  cheque  for  the  amount: 
On  this  one  particular  occasion,  Mr.  Byrne  had  applied 
for  leave  of  absence  because  of  his  iU-health,  and  he 
had  a  medical  certificate  of  his  ill-health,  and  he  was 
to  go  to  Cannes  in  a  day  or  two,  and  before  he  left 
he  came  to  where  I  was  then  living  and  wanted  to 
see  me.  I  was  busy  and  could  not  see  him.  He  sent 
me  in  a  cheque  which  he  had  received  from  a  Dublin 
bank  from  the  National  League  in  Dublin  foi  £100. 
I  sent  him  out  my  cheque  for  £100  on  my  bank,  and 
eeiii  his  cheque  to  my  bank  afterwards." 

Of  coarse  that  tras  not  giving  Byine  the  cheque  Mr. 
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Parnell  had  sent  him.  The  point  is,  that  on  the  day 
of  Byrne's  flight,  the  £100  was  given  [Byrne  from  Mr. 
Parnell's  hands  through  M'Sweeny,  and  that  is  now 
admitted  to  he  the  truth.  This  ig  a  matter  which  cer- 
tainly requires  the  fullest  explanation.  For  two 
reasons.  There  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Parnell  that 
Byrne  had  received  £100  through  Mr.  M'Carthy— and 
Mr.  Parnell  says  that  is  now  true — on  the  day  he  left 
London.  There  is  Mulqueeny's  evidence  where  he 
says  that  the  letter  has  been  produced  where  Mr. 
Parnell  has  given  a,  cheque  for  £100,  and  that  was 
given  first  to  Quinn.  But  this  is  the  cheque  that  was 
given  into  Byrne's  hands  ;  so  the  fact  is — I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
"  opportune  "—that  while  Mr.  Parnell  thought 
nothing  of  the  bind  had  occurred,  the  statement  made 
in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  is  correct  as  to  the  fact. 

The  Pkesident  .—Is  not  that  the  whole  matter ; 
what  was  the  suggestion  ? 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  the  state- 
ment of  fact  is  not  untrue.  I  admit  it  is  shown  that 
the  money  came  from  the  Land  League  in  accordance 
with  Byrne's  application. 

How  THE    MUEPEES  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PBBVBNTED— 

Davitt. 

With  reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
there  is  a  document  which  has  been  put  in,  but  -has 
not  yet  been  read.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect 
that  on  the  'murders  in  the  Phcenix  Park  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  others,  what  has 
been  termed  a  manifesto  denonncing  the  murders  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt.  In  that  document  reference  is  made  to  the 
unprovoked  assassination  of  a  friendly  stranger,  and 
the  statement  is  made  that  until  the  murderers  of 
Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  are  brought  to 
justice  the  stain  would  not  be  wiped  from  the  soil  of 
Ireland.  Well,  the  word  •'  stranger  "  is  used  about 
the  murdets  of  both  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Mr.  Burke — himself  an  Irishman.  A  few  day's  after 
that,  on  May  10,  Mr.  Davitt,  who  had  just  been 
released  from  prison,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Standard 
newspaper,  audit  is  to  that  letter  that  I  wish  to  refer. 
Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  what 
is  the  position  that  many  loyal  men  had  taken  up  in 
respect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Land  League — the  posi- 
tion that  was  taken  up  by  those  who  criticized  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  counsel  for  The  Times  in  this  inquiry  ?  We  have 
urged  that  those  who  created  that  power  ought  to  have 
exercised  it  in  the  direction  of  staying  the  crime  that 
their  conduct  had  called  into  existence,  and  that,  as 
they  could  have  stayed  it  and  did  not,  they  are  there- 
fore responsible  for  the  wilful  omission,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  them  perhaps  in  an  equal 
degree  as  if  their  sins  had  been  sins  of  actual  com- 
mission. Mr.  Davitt,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
was  occurring  in  October,  1880,  had  asked  for  the 
intervention  of  the     great    power    of    Mr.    Parnell, 


but  Mr.  Parnell  had  no  opportunity  for  staying  the 
crime,  because  Mr.  Parnell  had  no  other  engage- 
ments at  that  time.  And  from  that  time  until 
he  is  arrested— till  Wednesday,  October  13,  1881 
— we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  intervention  on 
his  part  to  stay  in  one  degree  the  existence  of 
crime  that  was  taking  place  in  Ireland.  Your 
Lordships  know  the  view  that  Mr.  Davitt  entertains 
of  the  degree  of  crime  of  those  who  bear  testimony, 
however  true,  against  a  criminal.  You  have  heard 
Mr.  Davitt's  judgment  and  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  woman  who  allowed  her  son  to  die  and  be  sacri- 
ficed, rather  than  that  he  should  bear  testimony  and 
bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  I  call  Mr.  Davitt  as  a 
witness  against  his  colleagues.  It  is  he  who  bears 
testimony  against  them,  and  his  testimony  is  true. 
His  words  are  more  telling  and  more  eloquent  than 
any  argument  of  mine  to  show  that  his  associates 
could  have  stayed  crime  and  did  not.  I  will  read  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Davitt's  letter  which  has  not  yet  been 
read  : — 

"  You  next  call  upon  my  friends  and  myself  to 
employ  our  recovered  liberty  to  give  the  world  solid 
and  unanswerable  guarantees  of  the  loathing  with 
which  we  regard  all  forms  of  outrage,  by  making  a 
fresh  pilgrimage  through  the  country,  and  to  never 
desist  from  denouncing  assassination  until  these 
hideous  crimes  are  exorcised  from  the  land.  I  agree 
with  you,  Sir,  that  such  a  pilgrimage  ought  to  be 
made  even  now.  Had  it  been  made  before,  it  is  my 
firm  belief'  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  and  many  another  tragedy,  which,  though  it 
has  not  attracted  so  much  attention,  has  wrung  heart- 
strings as  bitterly,  would  never  have  occurred.  Why 
have  there  not  been  such  pilgrimages  ?  Let  the  facts 
answer,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  concerned.  From 
the  first  initiation  of  the  Laud  League  I  warned  the 
Irish  people  against  outrages  as  the  greatest  danger  of 
the  moment." 

What  words  have  I,  advocate  as  I  am  of  The  Times, 
which  could  be  half  so  strong  as  those  of  Mr.  Davitt 
— X  could  neither  imitate  their  force  nor  approach  their 
eloquence.  Mr.  Davitt  is  the  man  who  called  into 
existence  the  power  which  was  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  he  and  those  with  whom  he  had 
associated  had  in  a  great  degree  controlled  it,  and  he 
stands  here  a  voluntary  witness  and  tells  us  that  had 
those  men  acted  as  they  could  have  acted,  and  used 
their  power  to  denounce  outrage,  the  tragedy  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  would  never  have  occurre8,  and  many 
another  tragedy  which,  though  it  had  not  attracted  so 
much  attention,  had  wrung  heart-strings  as  bitterly. 
My  Lords,  there  is  the  accuser.  Mr.  Davitt  stands 
before  you.  Sir  C.  Eussell  has  said  that  The  Time) 
is  seeking  to  indict  a  whole  nation,  but  here  is  Mr. 
Davitt  turning  not  to  his  enemies  but  to  his  friends 
and  telling  us  that  had  only  a  pilgrimage  denouncing 
assassination  been  made,  these  murders  would  never 
have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Davitt. — My  Lords,  justice  might  possibly  be 
done  to  those  who  are   not   here   if,  in   dealing  with 
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the  matter,  the  context  were  read  ;  and  I  now  ask 
permission  for  the  whole  of  the  letter  to  be  read. 

Sib  H.  Jamss.— I  suggested  it,  and  I  gladly  accept 
that  coarse.  Mr.  Davitt  has  interrupted  me  when  I 
had  one  or  two  more  words  to  say,  bat  I  am  sure  it 
was  a  courteous  interruption.  Perhaps  the  better  way 
would  be  to  have  the  letter  read  if  he  wishes  it. 

Mr.  ASKWITH  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows  :— 

"  Sir,— The  admirable  temper  that  has  marked  your 
language  since  the  horrible  occurrence  of  Saturday 
last  convinces  me  that  any  reply  I  may  make  to  the 
questions  you  addressed  to  me  in  your  leader  of  this 
morning  will  receive  a  fair  hearing.  Believing  this 
I  would  feel  that  I  was  neglecting  a  duty  to  myself, 
and  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  the  land  movement'  in  Ireland,  if  I  permitted 
your  remarks  of  to-day  to  pass  unanswered.  For  the 
opinion  you  express  of  the  sincerity  of  my  con- 
demnation of  the  murders  that  have  excited  your  just 
indignation,  and  for  your  belief  that  neither  Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  nor  myself  would  be  guilty  of  an 
alliance  with  assassins,  I  am  thankful,  as  it  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  expressions  of  some  of  your 
contemporaries. 

"  I  came  out  of  Portland  Prison  at  3  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon  last.  I  had  been  confined  in  solitude 
for  fifteen  months,  without  having  from  the  hour  of 
my  reception  to  that  of  my  relief  seen  a  newspaper  or 
even  received  a  communication  that  did  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  governor.  Yet,  in  face  of 
these  facts,  which  cannot  be  unknown  to  those  who 
understand  the  rigorous  discipline  of  a  convict  prison, 
jou  ask  me  to  come  forward  and  make  a  clean  breast 
-of  information  that  would  throw  light  upon  the  atrocity 
of  last  Saturday.  You  most  have  overlooked  the 
situation  A  which  I  had  been  placed  from  the  3d  of 
February,  18S1,  to  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  Lord 
CJavendish's  murder,  when  you  implied  that  I,  in 
common  with  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon,  must  possess 
information  that  would  enable  the  assassins  to  be 
tracked.  I  am  assured  by  those  gentlemen — though  no 
such  assurance  is  needed  by  any  one  who  knows  them — 
that  they  have  no  such  information.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  lend  any  more  assistance  in  bringing  the 
assassins  to  justice  than  that  given  in  the  manifesto 
issued  in  our  names  and  placarded  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  so  that  our  people 
should  see  that  we  placed  the  mordarers  of  Lord 
Cavendish  in  their  true  position  as  assassins  of  the 
people's  cause,  who  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  shelter 
or  sympathy,  and  whose  capture  alone  could  remove 
the  stain  which  their  crime  has  left  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Ireland. 

"  You  next  call  upon  my  friends  and  myself  to 
employ  our  recovered  liberty  to  give  the  world  solid 
and  unanswerable  guarantees  of  the  loathing  with  which 
we  regard  all  forms  of  outrage  by  making  a  fresh 
pilgrimage  through  the  country  and  to  never  desist 
from  denouncing  assassination  until  these  hideous 
crimes  are  exorcised  from  the  land.  I  agree  with 
you,  Sir,  that  such  a  pilgrimage  ought  to  be  made 
even  now.  Had  it  been  made  before,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
and  many  another  tragedy,  which,  though  it  has  not 
attracted  so  much  attention,  has  wrong  heart-strings 
as  bitterly,  would  never  have  occurred.  Why  have 
there  not  beea  such  pilgrimages  ?  Let  the  facts 
answer,  so  far  at  least  as  I  am  concerned.    From  the 


first  initiation  of  the  Land  League  I  warned  the 
Irish  people  against  outrages  as  the  greatest  danger 
of  the  moment. 

"  When  I  went  to  America,  in  May,  1880,  wherever 
I  spoke,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  I  did  my 
best  to  lay  the  demon  of  revenge,  which  bitter 
memories  of  eviction  evoke  in  the  hearts  of  exiled 
millions .  0»  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Ireland  from 
my  last  lecturing  tour  in  America,  in  November,  1880, 
in  an  interview  published  in  all  the  Irish  newspapers, 
I  denounced  violence  and  outrage  in  the  strongest 
terms  I  could  command.  On  the  following  day  I  did 
the  same  thing  from  the  platform,  and  pushing  oa  the 
very  pilgrimage  you  now  propose  to  me,  I  spoke  in  the 
same  way  in  all  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  issued  instructions  of  similar 
tenour  to  the  organizers  of  the  Land  League,  and  I 
drew  up,  printed,  and  distributed  circulars  pointing 
out  to  the  people  the  inevitable  consequences  of  re- 
venge being  allowed  to  supplant  the  moral  forces 
which  aloce  could  win  their  social  rights,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Land  League  called  upon  its  branches 
throughout  the  country  to  deal  with  the  outrage  frenzy 
as  the  one  paramount  danger  which  threatens  the 
existence  of  the  movement  with  destruction,  the  hopes 
of  our  peasantry  with  annihilation,  and  the  character 
of  our  people  with  the  stigma  of  assassination. 

**  These  are  the  facts.  In  verification  I  appeal  to 
the  reports  of  the  Irish  Press,  of  the  American  Press, 
and  of  the  Government  shorthand  writers.  There  is 
another  fact.  £re  I  bad  completed  the  seventieth 
day  of  my  pilgrimage  I  was  arrested,  and  since  then, 
until  3  o'clock  last  Saturday  afternoon,  a  period  of 
fifteen  months,  I  have  been  buried  in  Portland  Prison. 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  have  answered  your  questions,  let 
me  put  a  question  to  you.  Supposing  that  I  or  any  one 
else  were  to  start  on  the  pilgrimage  you  propose,  and 
that  after  we  had  gone  so  far  news  were  to  come  to 
you  that  we  have  been  beaten  into  silence  with  the 
bludgeon,  or  stricken  down  with  the  bullet,  or  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  knives  of  assassins,  what  would  you 
say  ?  Would  you  not  say  that  we  had  been  silenced 
by  those  who  wished  outrages  to  continue  ?  What, then, 
will  you  say  of  the  no  less  effective  manner  in  which 
I  was  silenced  ?  Was  it  not  also  that  outrages  might 
continue  ?  Was  it  not  in  furtherance  of  an  atrocious 
policy  that  murder  and  outrage  should  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  Land  League  that  Irish  landlordism  might 
be  represented  to  the  British  people  as  battling,  not 
with  justifiable  reform,  but  with  social  savagery  ? 
Does  this  seem  to  you  too  wicked  a  policy  to  be 
credited  ?  Look  at  the  facts.  Is  it  not  the  policy 
that  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Forster  ?  I  speak  of 
myself  only  as  an  example.  Is  it  not  true  that  my 
arrest  was  followed  by  the  arrest  in  every  locality  of 
the  men  who  were  the  safest  and  surest  leaders  of  the 
popular  movement,  the  men  who  most  steadfastly  and 
strongly  set  their  faces  against  outrage  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  when  they  were  arrested,  conservative  and 
prudent  men  were  driven  into  silence  by  fear  of  arrest, 
and  the  guidance  of  an  excited  people,  smarting  under 
the  most  cruel  provocations,  was  left  to  the  secret 
councils  of  irresponsible  passion  ?  I  am  not  charging 
Mr.  Forster  with  being  a  monster.  Personally  he  is,  I 
doubt  not,  an  estimable  gentleman  ;  but  weaknesses, 
which  in  private  life  are  unobserved,  become  so  mag- 
nified when  he  who  is  subject  to  them  is  made  the 
absolute  ruler  of  a  nation,  that  they  have  the  effect  of 
crimes.  Mr,  Forster  found  in  Ireland  a  traditional 
policy  of  govemmeut.    He  followed  it  ;    or  perhaps. 
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to  speak  more  correctly,  it  controlled  him.  WTaat  are 
the  facts  of  Irish  history?  Are  they  not  that  over  and 
over  again  seditious  conspiracies  have  been  allowed 
to  grow — nay,  even  have  been  stimulated,  in  order 
that  a  certain  stage  of  criminality  should  be  reached 
by  those  whoso  actions  and  plans  were  known  to  the 
police,  BO  that  the  blow  shoiild  be  struck  at  their 
movements  with  greater  ddat,  and  the  chastisement 
given  be  all  the  more  effective  from  the  numbers  in- 
volved in  the  revolutionary  design  ?  If  such  a  policy 
has  not  been  pursued  in  connexion  with  the  present 
social  movement,  I  have  been  deceived  into  believing 
*  that  my  reconsignment  to  penal  servitude  was  in  con- 
sequence of  having  endeavoured  to  thwart  such  a 
policy  at  the  time  when  it  began,  in  my  opinion,  to 
sho  w  itself  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  Castle  tac- 
tics in  Ireland,  and  who  know  the  desperate  position 
in  which  Irish  landlordism  would  be  placed  if  English 
opinion  could  not  be  turned  from  the  consideration  of 
land  reform  and  focussed  upon  outrages.  I  was  either 
sent  back  to  penal  servitude  in  pursuance  of  such  a 
policy  or  I  was  not.  Mr.  Forster,  who,  I  suppose, 
ordered  my  arrest,  can  explain  why  I  was  struck  down 
without  any  explanation  given  to  me,  or  any  chance 
afforded  to  defend  myself  against  whatever  charge  had 
determined  my  arrest.  Three  weeks  previous  to  that 
event  Mr.  Forster  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  no  act  in  connex- 
ion with  my  ticket-of -leave  that  would  justify  the 
Government  in  I'.ancelling  that  docxmient.  During 
those  three  weeks  I  was  engaged  almost  every  day  in 
denouncing  outrage  throughout  Ireland,  in  calling 
attention  to  undetected  crime  in  a  country  having  a 
police  force  of  over  12,000,  and  in  endeavours  to  ex- 
pose what  I  fully  believed  to  bo  numbers  of  manufac- 
tured outrages.  If  I  was  not  arrested  for  this  work, 
for  what  was  I  arrested  ?  If  upon  secret  information 
of  ulterior  designs,  why  not  charge  me  with  these  and 
crush  the  founder  of  the  Land  League  at  a  blow,  by 
showing  the  priests  and  constitutionalists  in  Ireland 
that  they  relied  upon  a  man  who  was  leading  them  on 
to  revolution  instead  of  to  a  peaseful  settlement  of 
the  land  question.  I  challenge  Mr.  Forster,  or  who- 
ever is  responsible  for  my  arrest,  to  come  forward  now 
and  declare  upon  what  grounds  I  was  deprived  of 
liberty  during  the  past  fifteen  months,  or  allow  Dublin 
Castle  to  be  under  the  imputation  of  having  removed 
me  from  its  path,  because  of  my  stand  against  the 
policy  of  conniving  at  murder  and  outrage.  I  am  con- 
strained to  make  tliis  demand  now  from  a  conscientious 
belief  that,  had  I  been  permitted  to  continue  my 
crusade  against  outrage,  to  have  levelled  all  the  infhi- 
ence  of  the  Land  League  against  the  commission  of 
murder  and  the  mutilation  of  cattle,  I  could  have  pre- 
vented numbers  of  crimes  that  now  stain  the  name  of 
Ireland,  and  have  averted  the  horrible  deed  of  Satur- 
day last.  This  is  no  vain  boast.  I  refer  Mr.  Forster 
to  my  speech  at  Kilbrin,  county  Cork,  n  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  my  arrest,  in  which  I  predicted  the  accumu- 
lation of  crime  that  would  result  from  his  policy,  and 
held  him  answerable  before  God  for  the  consequences 
that  would  inevitably  follow  from  police  terrorism 
and  coercion.  I  am  a  convicted  Feriinn.  Vwry  well, 
I  am.  It  is  true  that  I  was  convicted  on  a  false 
charge  sworn  to  by  a  salaried  perjurer,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  ere  he  confronted  me  in  the  dock  at  New- 
gate, but  I  do  not  wish  to  plead  that.  I  would  only 
ask  any  fair-minded  Englishman  to  read  a  few  chapters 
of  Irish  history,  to  put  himself  in  imagination  in  the 
place  of  the  son  of  an  evicted'  Irish  peasant,  and  to 


answer  whether  it  is  any  stigma  to  an  Irishman  that 
he  has  been  a  Fenian  ?  The  people  of  Ireland  do  not 
think  so.  Nothing  so  shows  the  false  relations  into 
which  the  two  countries  have  been  brought  by  mis-i 
understanding  and  misrule  as  that  a  man  may  be  a 
criminal  on  one  side  of  the  Irish  S^a  and  a  patriot  on 
the  other.  And  if  it  be  said,  as  many  unthinking  Eng- 
lishmen would  say,  that  a  Fenian  is  a  man  who  wishes 
to  burn,  to  blow  up,  to  murder,  I  will  not  reply  even 
to  that,  though  I  know  it  to  be  untrue,  t  will  only 
ask  if  it  be  just  to  hold  that  the  man  of  mature  years 
must  be  held  to  the  opinions  of  his  youth.  And  this, 
at  least,  let  me  6ay  for  myself.  If  in  the  hot  blood 
of  early  manhood,  smarting  under  the  cruelties  and 
indignities  perpetrated  on  my  country,  I  saw  in  an  ap- 
peal to  force  the  only  means  of  succouring  her,  there 
has  dawned  upon  my  graver  thoughts  in  the  bitter 
solitude  of  a  felon's  cell  a  nobler  vision — a  dream  of 
the  enfranchisement  and  fraternization  of  peoples,  of 
the  conquering  of  hate  by  justice. 

"  I  have  suffered  by  their  power,  and,  as  I  believe, 
by  their  ignorance  and  prejudice,  but  there  is  in  my 
heart  to-day  no  sentiment  of  bitterness  towards  the 
English  people.  The  gospel  of  the  land  for  the  people 
is  a  universal  gospel  ;  and  in  its  triumph  is  involved 
the  social  regeneration  of  England,  as  clearly  and  as 
fully  as  the  social  regeneration  of  Ireland.  In  the 
heart  of  whoever  receives  it,  rare  bitterness  and 
ancient  hatred  die  away  ;  possibly  this  may  not  be 
understood  by  you.  But  one  word  at  least  let  me  say. 
If  you  would  find  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  people,  it  is  easy  ;  treat  us  as  equals, 
treat  us  as  men. 

"  Willingly  will  I  go  to  Ireland  to  do  whatever  I 
can  to  further  the  peaneful  doctrines  I  have  always 
advocated  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  nothing  I  could  do 
or  say  in  Ireland  would  strike  as  eilectually  at  the 
fell  purpose  of  revenge  as  the  feeling  of  horror  which 
has  been  sent  like  an  electric  shock  through  every 
home  of  Ireland  by  the  slaughter  of  an  innocent  and 
inoffensive  Englishman,  under  circumstances  that  have 
lent  to  the  black  deed  every  possible  attribute  of 
atrocity.  Yet,  further  than  this,  there  is  a  word  I 
would  say.  How  can  I  or  any  one  else  protest  with 
effect  against  outrages,  when  the  most  brutal  and  irri- 
tating outrages  are  being  committed  in  the  name  of 
the  law  ;  when  tender  ladies  are  sent  to  prison  as  per- 
sons of  evil  fame  ;  when  huts  that  charity  has  erected 
to  shelter  the  unfortunate  are  torn  down,  little  boys 
are  ruthlessly  shot  down  by  the  constabulary,  and  men 
of  the  highest  character  are  still  held  in  gaol  on 
suspicion  ?        "I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  London,  May  10."  "  Michael  Davitt. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — My' Lords,  I  believe  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  letter  had  been  read  by  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell  as  conveying  useful  infor- 
mation to  you,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  I 
have  read  to  you.  I  am  not  making  that  observation 
for  one  moment  with  the  object  of  suggesting  that 
my  learned  friends  have  been  excising  matter. 
It  is  on  the  note.  But,  my  Lords,  it  was  read 
with  the  exception  of  that  portion.  How  does 
the  context  in  any  way  alter  the  allegation  of  the 
paragraph  I  have  read  ?  Mr.  Davitt  had  a  perfect 
right  to  separate  himself  if  he  thought  proper  from 
his  colleagues  to  some  extent.  "  Politicians  have 
taken   the  movement   out   of   my   hand,"    said  Mr. 
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Davitt,  "  long  ago,"  and  ho  had  great  justiCcatiou 
for  supporting  his  own  position.  And  perhapsj  my 
Lords,  you  will  have  observed  that  with  reference  to 
the  events  of  December,  1880,  it  has  already  been  pat 
before  you  that  Mr.  Davitt  did  urge  upon  Mr.  Parnell 
the  stopping  o£  crimes  ;  and  although  I  have  commented 
on  his  denunciation  of  crime  as  rather  proceeding 
from  policy  than  from  a  broader  view  of  the  subject, 
yet  he  did  himself,  uutil  February  3,  1881,  when  he 
was  arrested,  take  objection  to  crime.  But,  my  Lords, 
that  context  has  nothing  of  connexion  with  this  all- 
important  paragraph,  except  to  put  it  in  the  boldest 
relief.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Davitt,  "  what  I  did  had 
been  done  by  others,"  then  the  paragraph  tells  us  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  Then  comes  the  state- 
ment that  if  that  had  been  done  it  is  Mr.  Davitt's 
"  firm  belief  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Phosnix 
Park,  and  many  another  tragedy  which,  though  it  has 
not  attracted  so  much  attention,  has  wrung  heart- 
strings as  bitterly,  would  never  have  occurred." 

My  Lords,  to  a  great  extent  that  is  the  view  which 
the  proprietors  of  The  Times  desire  to  place  before 
you,  and  which  they  have  placed  before  the  public  ; 
and,  my  Lords,  if  it  be  that  they  erred  in  presenting 
that  view,  from  the  view  of  many  an  Irish  Nationalist 
they  must  have  exred  in  very  good  company,  for  they 
erred  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Davitt,  the  founder  and 
originator  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  due,  my  Lords, 
to  Mr.  Davitt  also  that  I  should  refer  to  one  other 
document  in  which  he  expresses  his  condemnation  of 
outrage.  At  a  subsequent  period,  March,  1883,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr,  Ferguson — that  Mr.  Ferguson 
who  has  given  you  his  view  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
crime  in  connexion  withthe  Horan  letter — and  in  that 
document  Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

"  If  no  other  argument  could  be  adduced  against  a 
policy  of  violence  than  that  o£  the  manifest  injury 
which  has  resulted  from  the  outrages  that  have 
occurred  from  February,  1881,  to  the  6th  of  May, 
1882,  here  in  Ireland,  surely  that  should  be  more  than 
sufScient  to  show  to  the  most  obtuse  understanding 
how  disastrously  it  must  inevitably  work  to  the  very 
cause  that  is  now  proposed  to  be  served  by  an  exten- 
sion of  its  application.  I  have  maintained,  on  50 
platforms  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  since  my 
release  from  Portland,  that  to  outrage,  and  outrage 
alone,  was  due  the  defeat  and  partial  collapse  of  the 
Land  League,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  landlord- 
ism— for  a  time — from  the  demoralizing  antagonism  of 
a  new  kind  of  organized  opposition  that  would  have 
soon  compelled  the  Irish  landlords  to  surrender  to  the 
people." 

That  was  the  outrage  with  which  Mr.  Davitt  had 
endeavoured  to  deal  in  October,  1880  ;  that  was  the 
outrage  with  which  he  wished  Mr.  Parnell  to  deal  ; 
that  was  the  outrage  which  they,  by  their  pilgrimage, 
could  have  stayed  ;  that  was  the  outrage,  not  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  League,  but  the  outrage  committed  within 
the  League ;  and  Mr.  Davitt  says  here  that  that  outrage 
was  GO  great  that  to  it  we  owe  the  defeat  and 
partial  collapse  of  the  Land  League.  In  justice  to 
Mr.  Davitt  be  never  set  np  the  theory  or  supported 


the  theory  of  secret  societies  hostile  to'  the  League, 
lie  wished  to  do  what  he  could  by  appealing  to  those 
to  whom  he  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  stay  this  out- 
rage, according  to  the  view  he  presented  to  you  ; 
and  it  is  because  that  outrage  was  not  stopped,  be- 
cause it  existed,  that  the  Land  League  did  not  effect 
its  objects.  Between  February,  1881,  and  his  release 
in  May,  1882,  is  the  period  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing.  It  forms  a  sad  record  of  crin-e  which  was 
so  great  that  the  League  "  collapsed,  "a  term  whiohre- 
presents  internal  action  and  not  external  attack.  The 
League  collapsed  on  account  of  the  outrages  which 
the  pilgrimage  could  have  stopped,  but  it  was  never 
stopped  by  any  one  having  the  power  to  do  so.  I  now 
pass  away  from  the  subject  of  this  terrible  outrage,  I 
have  no  word  of  apology  to  offer  for  having  addressed 
your  Lordships  at  length  upon  it.  It  is  a  central  fact ; 
it  caused  men  to  steady  themselves;  it  caused  men  to 
think,  and,  no  doubt,  for  the  moment  it  deeply  influ- 
enced the  acts  of  men. 

The  Kilmainham  Treaty — Shekidah-,  BoYTOif. 

There  is  a  short  matter  to  which  I  have  to 
direct  your  Lordships'  attention,  and  that  is  the 
action  which  we  have  called  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty.  My  Lords,  for  my  own  part  I  am  un- 
willing to  deal  at  any  great  length  with  that 
circumstance.  The  reason  why  I  shall  abstain 
as  much  as  I  can  from  dealing  with  it  is  that 
if  I  were  to  enter  into  detail  in  relation  to  it  I 
should  be  touching  on  a  large  amount  of  matter  that 
is  of  a  political  and  of  a  party  character.  There 
are  such  incidents  as  the  destruction  of  docu- 
ments stated  by  Captain  O'Shea,  to  which  refe- 
rence has  been  made,  but  I  pass  them  by  ;  and 
I  intentionally  pass  them  by,  because  I  should  be 
dealing  with  the  actions  of  conspicuous  public 
men,  and  it  might  be  said  that  this  tribunal  was  being 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  an  attack  on  public  men 
who  are  not  here  to  defend  themselves.  Nor  shall 
I  refer  to  the  absence  of  witnesses  who  might  have 
explained  certain  circumstances.  I  would  prefer,  on 
these  political  subjects,  to  let  matters  speak  for  them- 
selves, or  at  any  rate,  if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
to  let  them  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  I  should  not 
shrink  from  dealing  with  them  for  a  moment,  if  I 
thought  that  by  so  doing  I  should  assist  your  Lord- 
ships very  much  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this 
matter.  We  cannot  always  shrink  from  touching  upon 
political  subjects  ;  but  my  view  is  that  this  Kilmain- 
ham matter,  this  Kilmainham  Treaty,  will  not  assist 
your  Lordships  much  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  the 
subjects  of  more  importance  which  are  submitted  to  your 
consideration,  I  draw  one  important  inference  from 
that  transaction  and  it  is  this— that  Mr.  Parnell,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  that  were  made 
for  reciprocal  conduct,  undertook  to  do  something  to 
restrain  the  outrages  that  were  going  on.  The  view  I 
wish  to  present  to  you  is  this — that  whatever  was  in 
Mi.  FacneU's  power  ongbt  tn  bave  been  canied  into 
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effect  long  ago,  and  otligation  for  such  exercise 
of  power  could  not  depend  upon  the  force  of  a  con- 
tract, could  not  depend  upon  any  view  of  personal 
advantage,  upon  any  political  view  of  a  party  charac- 
ter or  of  a  national  character.  It  depended  on 
a  duty  which  he  owed,  not  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, not  to  any  party  in  the  State,  but  which  he 
owed  especially  to  the  Irish  people,  who  had  a  right 
to  seek  and  obtain  his  aid. 

The  only  other  matter  that  I  think  need  be  dis- 
cussed or  mentioned  is  that  Mr.  Parnell,  when  he 
was  asked  to  exercise  that  power,  either  knew  or 
■found  the  direction  in  which  best  to  employ  both  his 
knowledge  and  his  authority.  I  am  anxious  not  to 
overstate  this  matter,  but  we  have  from  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  a  view  with  respect  to  Sheridan.  I  need  not 
remind  you  now  of  what  we  know  of  Sheridan  ;  that 
is  before  your  Lordships,  and  the  suspicions  that  were 
entertained  in  relation  to  him.  But  this  man  had 
been  rendered  organizer  for  the  League  on  the  re- 
conmicndation  of  Patrick  Egan  in  October,  1880  ;  and 
he  so  continued  working  for  the  League-  He  had 
done  so  in  disguise  as  a  priest,  for  some  reason 
which  probably  is  not  connected  with  any  constitu- 
tional action.  Ee  had  been  at  least  suspected  in 
connexion  with  murder,  and  now  we  know  that  a  true 
bill  has  been  found  against  him,  a  bill  he  has  never 
appeared  to  answer,  as  a  participator  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders.  Now,  Mr.  Parnell  had  to  use  such 
means  as  were  at  his  disposal  to  stay  crime,  and  the 
person  with  whom  he  thinks  it  right  to  communicate 
or  place  others  in  communication  with  is  this  man 
Bheridan : — 

"  Now,  did  you  know  in  the  year  1882  that  there 
was  a  warrant  out  against  Sheridan  for  murder  ? — No, 
I  did  not — not  until  Captain  O'Shea  brought  me  a 
message  from  Sir.  William  Harcourt  or  made  a  state- 
ment to  me  which  he  had  heard  from  Sir  William  Har- 
court. 

"  You  have  heard  Captain  O' Shea's  evidence,  of 
course,  or  you  have  read  it  ? — Yes. 

"  It  came  to  your  knowledge  in  May,  1882,  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  there  was  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Sheridan  for  murder  ? — It  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  the  Government  attributed  to  Sheridan  com- 
plicity in  murder.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  warrant. 
I  think  that  the  warrant,  that  the  withdrawal  of  was 
suggested,  was  the  warrant  for  intimidation  uuder  the 
Suspension  Act, but  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any 
proceedings  so  far  advanced,  or  in  fact,  any  proceed- 
ings at  all  had  been  taken  against  him  on  the  charge 
of  murder  until  later. 

"  What  I  distinctly  wish  to  know  from  you,  Mr. 
Parnell,  is  this,  whether  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
formation conveyed  to  you  by  Mr.  O'Shea— I  un- 
derstand you  Captain  O'Shea  did  convey  that  in- 
formation to  you  ? — He  conveyed  this  message  as  well 
as  I  recollect  it,  and  I  think  my  recollection  is  accu- 
rate—that the  police  suspected  Sheridan  of  being  con- 
cerned in  murder. 

"  That  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  his  arrest  ?— 
That  there  was  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  which  I 
nnderstood  to  be  nnder  the  Suspenaion  Act.    That  was 


the  previous  idea.  But  that  was  the  only  thing  con- 
veyed to  mo  at  the  time. 

"  Whatever  it  be,  the  information  was  that  the  ob- 
jection to  Sheridan's  return  was  that  the  police  had' 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  oE 
inciting  to  murder  ? — Something  of  that  kind,  yes. 

"  Did  you  make  any  further  inquiries  into  that 
matter  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Egan 
about  it  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him. 

"  Any  other  ? — ^No,  I  made  no  further  inquiries.  I: 
made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  the  person 
pointed  to  by  Mr.  B'orster,  and  I  think  he  was  the 
proper  person  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Sheridan  about. 

"You  said,  I  think,  you  had  not  seen  Sheridan 
since  the  autumn  of  1881  yourself  ?— Yes." 

My  Lords,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  principal  import- 
ance of  the  whole  of  this  Eilmainham  arrangement,  or 
call  it  what  you  will,  is  that  Mr.  Parnell  thought 
it  right  to  inquire  about  Sheridan  of  Bgan,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  thought  Sheridan  was  a  person  he 
could  well  deal  with.  There  is  one  other  explana-i 
tion  Mr.  Parnell  gives.  Speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  reference  to  the  application  to  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Parnell  said  : — 

"Why  was  it  that  only  Mr.  Sheridan's  name. was 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  out 
that  I  was  privy  to  and  knew  of  some  supposed  con-' 
nexion  of  Mr.  Sheridan  with  outrage  or  attempted 
outrage  ?" 

I  do  not  understand,  my  Lords,  that  that  is  a  very 
specific  explanation.  There  is  still  the  fact  that 
the  agent  suggested  to  put  a  stop  to  crime  was 
Sheridan,  an  organizer  of  the  Land  League, 
who  was  then  suspected  of  crime.  The  last  refe- 
rence I  will  give  your  Lordships  on  this  point  is 
to  Captain  O'Shea's  evidence,  where  he  states  that 
Sheridan  and  Boyton  could  put  down  outrages  at  that 
time,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell's  views.  It  is  not 
only  Mr.  Sheridan's  name. 

There  was  one  reference  I  promised  to  your  Lord- 
ships— that  was  a  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell's  evidence, 
where  he  says  he  gave  the  cheque  for  £100  to  Byrne. 
He  says  there,  "  I  think  it  must  have  been  the  day  he 
left  London,  about  the  20th  or  23d." 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  is  only  one  other  matter  in 
connexion  with  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  to  which  I 
should  refer,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Davitt,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  made  reference  to  Captain  O'Shea 
in  language  which  1  will  not  say  was  discourteous, 
but  certainly  language  which  showed  that  Mr.Davitt's 
feelings  were  not  overcome  with  gratitude  towards 
Captain  O'Shea.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Davitt  had  it 
very  prominently  in  his  mind  that  Captain  O'Shea  had 
done  his  very  best  to  obtain  his  release.  He  stated  it  in 
his  evidence,  that  he  had  made  it  a  point  as  much  as 
he  could  to  obtain  Mr.  Davitt's  release.  I  also 
wish  to  mention  this,  which  I  had  in  my  mind,  that 
whilst  in  the  letter  to  the  Standard  which  Mr.  Davitt 
wished  to  be  read  in  full  he  pointed  out  that  many 
leading  men  were  nnder  arrest,  and  therefore  outrages, 
could  not  be  denounced,  the  important  fact  is  that' 
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the  outrages,  that  were  increasiag  in  volume  in  1880, 
had  their  greatest  increase  in  1881,  and  Mr.  Farnell 
was  not  arrested  until  October,  and  what  Mr.  Davitt 
suggested  ought  to  have  been  done  was  not  done 
during  all  that  time. 

The  Foeqbd  Letteks. 
Now,  my  Lords,  having  dealt  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  and  the  matters  connected  with  them,  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  occupy  your  Lordshjps'  • 
time  for  a  very  few  minutes,  scarcely  even  extending 
beyond  seconds,  by  making  reference  to  an  important 
feature  of  this  case — I  mean  the  feature  of  the  letters 
we  have  called  the  Pigott  letters.  I  say  the  time  I 
shall  occupy  will  be  very  brief,  and  I  think  for 
reasons  good  and  suiEcient  to  your  Lordships.  I 
have  to  bear  In  mind  your  Lordships'  ruling,  and  as 
Sir  Charles  Bussell  agreed,  quite  agreed,  in  the  view 
you  presented  on  this  subject,  so,  my  Lords,  I,  with 
equal  deference,  submit  entirely  to  that  ruling.  I  am 
nnable  now  to  deal  with  propriety  either  with  the 
motives  or  the  action  of  The  Times  in  publishing 
these  letters,  but  I  have  to  deal  with  one  fact,  which 
is  practically  matter  for  consideration — namely,  whether 
these  forged  letters  were  put  forward  by  The  Times 
newspaper  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  forged? 
If  that  question  remained  open  I  should  endeavour,  if 
I  could,  to  bring  the  defence  of  my  clients  within 
the  principle  of  your  Lordships'  ruling  ;  but  that 
question  is  closed  by  the  admission  of  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Eussell.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  my  learned  friend  said  : — 

'*  I  have  to  say,  and  have  said,  many  hard  things 
of  The  Times.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  they 
believed  that  these  were  forged  when  they  put  them 
forward." 

1  presume,  my  Lords,  when  my  learned  friend  said 
that  that  he  was  speaking  on  instructions  received 
from  his  clients. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Not  for  me, my  Lords. 

SiK  H.  Jambs. — No,  no,  I  did  not  say  so.  I  think 
Mr.  Davitt  might  recollect  that  there  are  others  con- 
cerned in  this  case  besides  himself.  I  presume  Mr. 
Famell's  counsel  was  speaking  for  his  client.  These 
letters  were  letters  with  which  Mr.  Farnell  had  to 
do,  and  not  Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Davitt. — There  was  a  letter  of  mine  forged 
also. 

SxB  H.  James. — That  is  not  included  in  this  in- 
quiry. I  am  sure,  my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Davitt  will 
bring  to  bear  that  discretion  which  he  is  fully  capable 
of  exercising,  and  not  interfere  in  matters  in  which 
he  is  not  personally  concerned.  Then,  my  Lords, 
what  have  I  to  deal  with  that  I  can  properly  deal 
with  according  to  the  ruling  of  your  Lordships  ? 
These  letters  have  been  withdrawn,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  The  Times  that  there  should  be  a 
full  withdrawal  and  a  full  acknowledgment),  the 
acknowledgment  that  was  made,  that  their  publica- 
tion would  not  bo  maintained  for  a  moment  in  this 
inquiry.    Your   Lordships  will    not   allow   me   to  go 


into  the  question  of  how  far  my  clients'  conduct  was 
incautious  ;  yOu  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  justification  of  the  course  The  Times 
took  in  respect  to  making  inquiry  before  they  pub- 
lished these  letters.  Even  were  your  Lordships  to  say 
I  am  entitled  ta  do  so,  I  could  not  do  so  with  propriety 
as  counsel  for  The  Times.  At  this  moment  there  is  an 
action  pending,  brought  by  Mr.  Farnell  against  The 
Times  for  libel  in  publishing  some  of  these  letters; 
and  that  action  is  about  to  be  tried.  Would  it,  there- 
fore, be  becoming  in  me  here  to  make  now,  in  advance 
of  that  trial,  statements  which  it  is  possible  migbt 
meet  the  eyes  of  jurymen  who  will  try  that  case  ?  If 
I  attempted  to  justify  The  Times  in  the  publication 
of  these  letters  I  am  certain  that  condemnation,  if  it 
did  not  proceed  from  your  lordships,  would  come  from 
someone,  and  they  would  be  the  representatives  of 
Mr.  Farnell.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  I  take  upon  myself, 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  learned  friends,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  that  it  is  not  becoming, 
in  the  face  of  that  pending  trial,  for  me  to  deal  with 
a  subject  which  will  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  at  that 
trial  ;  and  therefore  I  am  compelled,  if  I  am  to  act 
with  propriety,  to  abstain  from  comment  on  this  sub- 
ject-matter. I  prefer,  my  Lords,  to  let  the  "  hard 
things  "  spoken  by  my  learned  friend  of  The  Times 
pass  by  unnoticed.  lu  the  first  place,  if  I  noticed 
them  I  should  be  travelling  outside  the  inquiry, 
according  to  your  Lordships'  ruling  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  think  I  should  be  clealing  unfairly  with 
the  interests  of  litigants,  which  will  have  to  bo 
considered  hereafter,  and  which  ought  not  to  ba 
affected  by  observations  now. 

There  is  only  one  other  subject  of  a  personal  charac- 
ter I  desire  to  mention  in  connexion  with  this.  It 
may  be  that  I  mention  it  without  there  being  any 
strictly  legal  evidence  on  the  point,  but  I  mention  it 
in  order  to  meet  the  statement  of  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Charles  Bussell,  who  certainly  placed  before  your 
Lordships  an  averment  in  support  of  which  no  evidence 
has  been  given.  In  the  course  of  bis  speech  my 
learned  friend  thought  it  right  to  say  that  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  The  Times  newspaper  had 
separated  himself  in  action  from  his  coUeagnes — that 
a  gentleman  who  is  well  known  to  the  public — namely, 
Mr.  Buckie — had,  in  effect,  dissented  from  his 
colleagues  in  this  matter.  1  desire  to  say — perhaps  X 
ought  to  use  different  words,  and  say  I  am  desired  to 
say — that  that  statement  was  not  made  upon  informa- 
tion that  is  correct,  and  that  the  gentleman  of  whom 
I  am  now  speaking  desires  to  stand,  as  he  believes  he 
will  stand,  and,  if  necessary,  to  fall  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  course  that  they  have  taken. 

The  Peesident.— You  speak  of  a  purely  personal 
matter,  but  I  thought  that  Sir  Charles  Bussell  only 
suggested  that  Mr.  Buckle  did  not  approve  or  authorize 
the  publication  of  the  letters,  and  that  his  con- 
duct differed  from  that  of  otbets  in  this  particular 
matteii 
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Sib  H.  James,— I  think,  my  Lords,  my  learned 
friend's  speech  goes  further  than  that. 

The  President. — I  am  only  speaking  from  memory. 
I  fancied  that  was  the  drift  of  it. 
.  Sib  H.  James. — I  only  wish  to  make  it  clear,  on 
Mr.  Buckle's  behalf,  that  he  is  not  standing  aloof 
from  his  colleagues  and  is  in  no  way  to  he  distin- 
guished from  them  in  this  matter. 

XV.— THE    NATIONAL    LEAGUE. 
The  "  Apostolic  Succession." 

I  am  now,  my  Lords,  about  to  pass  more  rapidly  on 
to  the  period  that  remains  after  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1882.  I  have  said,  my  Lords,  before  that  I  have 
had  to  exercise  in  some  degree  a  sense  of  proportion 
to  see  how  far  I  ought  to  deal  with  details.  If  my 
work  was  merely  literary  work,  and  if  I  had  at  my 
disposal  full  time  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  matter 
that  is  before  your  Lordships,  I  should  probably 
occupy  months  with  the  details  of  the  case,  but  I 
feel,  my  Lords,  that  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  the 
pnblic  time  at  such  length,  that  I  have  no  right,  in 
such  detail  as  a  literary  man  might  enter  upon,  to 
continue  to  dissect  the  minute  portions  of  the  case, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  prominent 
features  of  the  case.  But  when  I  come  to  a  whole 
period  of  time  which  in  many  respects  is  a  repetition 
of  the  time  with  which  we  have  already  had  to  deal, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with  it  in  a  much  more  con- 
cise manner  than  I  have  dealt  with  the  important 
period  between  1878  and  1882.  I  cannot  promise 
your  Lordships  that  there  will  be  an  absence  of  all 
details,  but  I  shall  only  introduce  such  details  as  are 
matters  of  importance,  and  that  by  way  of  reference 
rather  than  by  way  of  argument. 

The  subject-matter  I  wish  now  to  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  is  a  very  broad  one,  and  covers 
a  considerable  portion  of  time — that  is,  the  National 
League  as  distinguished  from  the  Land  League.  Of 
course,  you  will  be  aware  that  in  respect  of  time  we 
have  to  commence  our  consideration  with  events 
occurring  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  and  to  bring  them 
down  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  even  to  the 
present  day.  I  am  justified  in  dealing  more  generally 
and  briefly  with  the  action  of  the  National  League 
than  with  the  action  of  the  Land  League,  because  the 
National  League  to  a  great  extent  forms  nothing 
more  than  a  continuation,  and  therefore  a  repeti- 
tion, of  the  acts  of  the  Land  League.  My 
Lords,  we  have  had  before  us  a  term,  first  used 
in  a  very  different  connexion — namely,  the  "  apos- 
tolic succession  "  of  the  National  League  to  the 
Land  League.  What  that  "  apostolic  succession  " 
should  be  based  upon  in  relation  to  mundane  corpora- 
tions I  can  scarcely  say  ;  but  that  there  was  con- 
tinuity between  the  National  League  and  the  Land 
League  there  is  no  doubt.  There  was  continuity  even  to 
Ihe  extent  that  the  National  League  took  over  the 
-furniture  of   the  Land  League  ;   but  there  is  the  more 


important  continuity  of  action.  We  shall  find,  as  we 
proceed,  that  there  was  a  dealing  in  the  same — I  fear 
I  must  say  a  worse — way  with  some  of  the  weapons 
of  the  old  Land  League  by  the  new  National  League, 
and  unfortunately,  too,  there  was  apostolic  succession 
or  continuity  in  respect  of  the  victims  of  the  one  and 
the  victims  of  the  other.  The  mark  had  been  made 
on  the  doorpost  by  the  old  League,  the  outrage  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  new  League. 

"  Steict  Discipline"  StrpEESKDES  Meetings. 

There  is  no-  doubt  'Some  difference  between  the 
action  of  the  two,  which  I  may  point  out  first,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  in  general  terms.  The  key  to  a  great 
deal  is  to  be  found  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon,  when 
he  said,  "  Happily  when  we  have  better  and  complete 
organization  we  shall  not  want  so  many  speeches." 
That  was  a  speech  made  early  in  the  action  of  the 
old  Land  League,  on  November  14,  1880.  Mr.  Dillon 
says  : — 

"  As  soon  as  we  have  got  the  counties  properly 
organized  we  intend  to  give  up  the  meetings,  and 
that  will  be  a  very  pleasant  day  for  me  when 
I  have  done  with  speaking.  As  soon  as  the 
country  is  strictly  disciplined  and  ordered  we 
will  require  no  mor^  public  meetings  and  no  more 
speeches,  because  every  one  will  know  what  he 
has  "got  to  do  and  whom  he  has  to  obey.  But  the 
people-  must  work  hard  at  this  organization  ;  they 
must  put  pressure  on  certain  individuals  who  are 
selfish  enough,  although  the;  are  living  out  of  the 
people,  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  people's  cause 
in  the  hour  of  trial." 

The  view  that  organization  could  supply  the  place  of 
speeches  was  carried  into  effect, because  you  will  have 
noticed  that  during  the  years  of  the  National  League 
there  is  a  very  great  diSerence  in  the  number  of 
speeches  that  we  have  presented  to  you,  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  in  the  number  of 
speeches  made  during  the  years  of  the  National  League 
and  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Land  League  sub- 
sequent to  its  formation  in  the  autumn  of  1879.  And, 
my  Lords,  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Land  League  were  at  the  time  of  its  formation  quite 
new  and  they  had  to  be  taught  to  the  people  who  would 
listen  to  them  ;  but  in  the  period  we  have  now  to 
deal  with — namely,  after  1882,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Land  League  were  old,  and  needed  not  to  be  taught  ; 
and  the  organization  of  the  National  League  would 
impress  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  following  the 
doctrines  of  the  Land  League  that  were  so  well  known, 
and  speeches  would  not  be  required.  As  we  know, 
my  Lords,  from  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  there  were 
1,700  branches  of  the  National  League,  and  so  the 
thread  of  this  organization  was  woven,  and  in  this 
way  the  organization  carried  out  Mr.  Dillon's  view. 
Then  there  is  another  reason,' too,  that  made  these 
speakers  mute— the  Crimes  Act  of  1882  had  come 
into  effect.  As  I  shall  have  to  point  out,  an  immediate 
effect  happened  upon  the  extent  to  which  crime  existed 
on  the  passing  of  that  Act  in  July,  1882.  So  long  as 
that  Act    existed  you  had  but  little  public  action. 
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because  men  would  hear  and  note,  and,  I  presume,  that  so 
long  as  it  existed  the  language  that  had  been  used  in 
1880,  1881,  and  the  early  part  of  1882  would  not  bo 
tolerated,  and  that  punishment  would  have  visited 
the  men  who  spoke  it.  Therefore,  during  that  period 
speakers  were  few  and  crime  diminished,  and  I  shall 
show  to  you  that  when  the  Act  ceased  to  be  in  opera- 
tion speakers  increased,  and  crime  increased.  But, 
dealing  with  the  time  between  the  autumn  of  1882  and 
1885,  you  will  find  that  the  speakers  had  virtually  left 
the  scene  of  operations  and  the  organizations  were  at 
work,  and,  as  you  may  surmise,  the  organizations  being 
at  work,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  Crimes  Act  publicity 
not  being  given  to  the  operations  of  those  who  were  still 
carrying  on  the  war,  the  active  agency  of  these  1,700 
branches  is  more  or  less  below  the  surface  and  not  so 
prominent  to  the  public  view .  What  does  that  mean  ? 
It  means  that  the  agencies  that  could  be  used  in  such 
a  way  that  the  law  might  not  be  infringed,  were  those 
which  were  used.  The  Crimes  Act  would  stop,  and 
did  stop,  the  commission  of  outrages  where,  by  the 
inquiry  that  was  given  under  the  Act,  criminals  could 
be  detected  and  punishment  would  be  enforced,  but 
that  which  these  men  were  endeavouring  to.  bring 
within  the  law,  such  as  that  bitter,  bitter  boycotting 
to  which  they  subjected  their  fellow-men,  that  in- 
creased and  increased  in  the  refinement  of  its  cruelty. 
I  read  to  you  some  instances  of  boycotting  which 
were  sad  indeed  ;  they  were  instances  which  you  would 
scarcely  have  supposed  to  be  of  the  treatment  of 
human  beings  by  human  beings,  when  one  branch  would 
pass  a  resolution  determining  that  a  sick  woman  when 
she  died  should  have  no  coffin  found  for  her,  and  when 
that  resolution  was  passed  on  to  another  branch  and 
accepted  and  confirmed  by  it  before  the  woman's  death, 
and  enforced  afterwards.  That  was  the  boycotting  of 
a. later  period.  It  required  some  time  to  develop  such 
a  mode  of  thought  as  that  ;  it  required  some  time  to 
bring  into  perfection  such  a  mode  of  enforcement  ; 
and  so  those  acts  which  I  have  mentioned  are  rather 
the  acts  of  a  later  time. 

incobpokatiok  of  the  national  league— public 
Progbamme  a  Sham. 
Speaking  with  rather  more  particularity,  the 
history  of  this  National  League  is  easy  enough  to 
trace.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  had  been  at  work.  Mr. 
Farnell,  after  his  release,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  action  as  theirs  was  dangerous,  and  stopped 
the  action  of  that  League.  Again,  as  usual,  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  National  League  proceeds  from  Mr. 
Davitt.  But  in  acting  upon  his  suggestion  Mr.  Parnell 
was  waiting  for  the  time,  waiting  until  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  which  had  been  roused — almost  en- 
raged— by  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  would  justify  action 
again  by  the  formation  of  the  League.  There  had  been 
some  trace — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  dwell  upon  it 
»-'of  organization  in  Cork ;  it  is  described  by  Mr.  John 
O'Connor  in  his  evidence  ;  there  had  been  organization 


in  Queen's  County  ;  there  had  been  a  Suspects'  Sus- 
tentation  Fund  mentioned  by  Father  Considine.  Then 
there  is  a  proof  of  what  organization  can  do,  when  we 
find  Dr.  Kenny  telling  Le  Garon  that,  "  if  they  had 
another  ten  days,  they  did  not  care  then  whether  they 
would  arrest  them  all  at  Land  League  headquarters,  as 
they  would  have  a  man  in  charge  in  every  county  in  the 
country  by  that  time."  So  I  6uppose,while  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  bore  the  brunt  of  the  operations  necessary 
to  support  the  policy  of  the  League, yet  there  were  in- 
dividuals who,  notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  the 
League, were  still  acting  in  the  sense  of  the  League's 
policy,  and  it. was  only  by  degrees  that  Mr.  Parnell 
was  brought  to  see  that  he  might  bring  together  the  old 
feeling  and  the  old  men,  so  as  to  renew  under  the  name 
of  the  National  League  all  that  the  Land  League  had 
been  doing. 

You  will  recollect,  looking  at  the  choice  of 
men,  that  Mr.  Davitt's  view,  which  he  expressed,  was 
that  Mr.  Parnell ;did  not  intend  Mr.  Davitt  to  have  the 
same  control  over  the  National  League  that  he  had  ex- 
ercised over  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Davitt  says,  "  I 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Parnell 
did  not  want  me  to  have  the  same  control  over  the 
National  League  as  I  exercised  over  the  Land  League." 
Still,  Mr.  Davitt  drafts  the  programme.  At  least, 
it  is  so  stated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Kettle,  in  a  speech 
made,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence.    He  says  : — ■ 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  Parnell,  and  nearly 
all  the  Irish  leaders,  and  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Davitt  for  the  way  in  which  he  introduced  my  name. 
('  Cheers  for  Mr.  Davitt' — cheers) — but  coming  back 
to  the  lines  of  practical  work,  Mr.  Davitt's  hand 
drafted  the  National  League  programme,  and  I  want 
Mr.  Davitt  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  great  league  that 
will  pull  the  people  together."  ' 

Also,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  the  circular  call- 
ing the  convention  together  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr. 
Healy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor.  I  do  not 
find  Mr.  Davitt's  name  upon  the  organizing  committee, 
but  it  was  attached  to  the  circular. 

Now,  very  early  we  have  the  duty  of  the  National 
League  explained  to  us.  Mr.  Harrington,  in  his  evi- 
dence, says,  "  The  policy  of  the  National  League  was 
first  of  all  to  relieve  those  evicted  tenants  who  had 
been  left  to  us  as  a  heritage  by  the  Land  League."  So 
your  Lordships  see  how  this  delegation  existed.  There 
is  the  transition  of  men,  and  even  of  furniture,  and 
then  the  evicted  tenants  whom  the  old  League  had 
left  as  a  heritage — some,  I  presume,  of  the  men  who 
could  pay  and  would  not  pay,  and  who  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Land  League  had  stood  out  against 
the  payment  of  rent— had  to  be  supported  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  given  by  the  old  Land  League.  • 
And,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  victims,  as  well 
as  the  evicted  tenants,  came  to  the  hands  of  the 
National  League.  Now,  you  have  the  programme  ol 
the  national  conference — that  is,  the  National  Land 
League.  The  objects  are  very  much  the  same  ^ 
national  self-government,  land  law  reform,  local  seUiJ 
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government,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  develop- 
ment and  encouragement  of  the  labour  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  Ireland.  Then  come  extensions  of 
these  particular  heads.  I  can  find  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  statement  dealing  with  evicted  tenants.  As  to 
that  portion  of  the  action  of  the  National  League — 
the  subject  to  which  its  action  is  mainly  directed — it 
finds  no  place  whatever  in  its  programme. 

American  Subsckiptions. 

§0  the  League  commences  its  operations.  Ihave  given 
yourLordships  a  sketch,  in  anticipation,  otthe  absence  of 
active  operations  during  the  years  1883-84.  One  reason 
oE  the  want  of  action  I  have  pointed  out  was  the  in- 
tention not  to  make  speeches,  the  Crimes  Act  being 
in  existence,  and  the  great  organization  not  requiring 
speeches.  But  there  is  another  reason — a  reason  which 
affects  the  action  of  a  good  many  people — that  is  to 
say,  the  comparative  want  of  money.  If  your  Lord- 
ships will  look  at  the  accounts  placed  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  especially  refer  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revenue  account  of  the  Irish  National 
League,  you  will  see  that  up  to  April  30,  1883,  the 
total  amount  was  £4,370,  and  when  we  are  dealing 
with  1,700  branches  that  shows  a  very  small  sum. 
Then  from  April  to  the  end  of  1883  we  get  £11,069, 
becausethe  total  £12,085  in  the  schedule  includes  the 
balance  brought  forward.  There  is  a  somewhat  greater 
increase  in  the  year  1884,  as  we  find  a  sum  of  £14,264, 
and  in  1885  there  is  a  larger  sum  of  over  £18,000. 
Will  your  Lordships  note  that  of  that  £18,000 
the  sum  of  £5,956  is  carried  from  the  Parliamentary 
•fund?  Looking  at  the  disbursement  side  of  the  account^ 
you  will  see,  "  Cash  and  bills  on  hand  to  credit  Par- 
liamentary fund,  £6,117  lOs.  5d.,  less  sundries  paid 
by  Irish  National  League,  £171  Os.  7d.. ;"  and  this  is 
worked  out  as  £5,946  §s.  lOd.  If  your  Lordships  take 
£5,956  9s.  lOd.,  the  sum  quoted  in  the  receipt  side, 
from  £6,117  10s.  5d.,  you  will  get  the  product 
£161  Os.  7d.,  so  that  there  is  probably  an  error  here 
in  printing,  and  the  figures  are  identical. 

Will  your  Lordships  note  ^l^at  the  sum  which  has 
come  in  from  America  in  this  year  cannot  be  found  ? 
In  the  year  1884  the  United  States  branches  give  in 
£3,101  ;  in  1883,  from  April  to  December,  £2,128  ; 
and  in  1883,  up  to  the  end  of  April,  there  is  £937. 

The  President. — Do  you  say  that  this  Parliamentary 
fund  came  from  America  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — America  did  not  send  it  to  the 
League  ;  America  sent  it  to  the  Parliamentary 
fund  ;  somebody  else  gives  it  to  the  League.  Look- 
ing at  this  account,  and  starting  from  the  account  up 
to  April  30,  1883,  you  have  £937  from  America — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  League  ;  then, 
in  the  next  portion  of  1883  you  have  £2,128,  or  a 
total  of  nearly  £3,100  in  that  year.  In  1884  there  is  the 
same  sum,  £3,100,  from  America  ;  in  the  next  year  the 
receipts  from  America,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  are  nothing 
at  all  ;  but  in  the  next  year,  1886,  after  the  change 
of  policy  to  which  I  called  your  Lordships'  attention, 


after  the  Home  Bule  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  have  the  receipts  from  Ame- 
rica amounting  to  £8,810.  Will  your  Lordships  bear 
in  mind  the  receipts  of  the  Land  League  from  America  ; 
hojr  Egan  could  boast  that  he  had  received  from 
America  and  the  Irish  World,  one  million  dollars,  or 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  in  the  time  of 
the  Land  League,  when  Patrick  Ford  was  at  work  ? 
Now  we  come  to  a  period  with  which  we  shall  have 
to  deal,  after  October,  1882  ;  when,  as  has  been  said, 
Patrick  Ford  had  ceased  to  work  ;  you  get  the  spring 
running  dry  and  there  is  comparatively  an  absence  of 
those  contributions  from  America.  We  shall  have 
to  ask  the  reason  of  America  at  this  time  not 
sending  the  money,  which  had  been  sent  when 
Patrick  Ford  was  giving  his  support  to  the  Land 
League  and  appealing  on  its  behalf  in  his  journal. 

The  Land  League's  Heritage— BoycoTTiNO. 
We  find  signs  of  the  renewal  of  operations  in  different 
ways.  There  is  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Davitt  on 
August  9,  1884  :—  • 

"  I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  the  patience 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  me  and  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  tenant-farmers  now  present.  It  is 
possible  that  when  the  next  gale  comes  round  some 
of  those  tenants  who  were  readmitted  as  caretakers 
yesterday  may  be  again  evicted.  It  such  a  thing  will 
happen,  recollect  that  in  driving  round  these  farms 
to-day  I  have  placed  a  line  round  each  holding, 
across  which  let  no  land-grabber  dare  walk — (loud  and 
continued  cheering) — if  he  wishes  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  this  part  of  Ireland  and  to  respect  the 
public  sentiments  of  its  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
will  say  no  more.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  this 
advice  will  be  followed — (cries  of  '  It  will  ')— ■ 
because  four  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  give  similar 
advice  in  another  part  of  the  Queen's  County  in 
connexion  with  an  eviction  which  took  place  in 
Knockaroo.  Since  that  day  until  the  present  hour 
that  farm  has  remained  unoccupied.  (A  voice. — '  A 
model  farm.')  " 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Davitt  on  the  point,  and  I  must  confess  that  speech  ia 
one  very  likely,  as  I  say,  to  rekindle  the  flame.  It  is  a 
speech  for  which  Mr.  Davitt  must  bear  the  responsi- 
bility.  Let  me  notice  here  that  as  early  as  May  25, 
1882,  Mr.  Parnell  had  made  that  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  which  1  have  referred— the 
statement,  that  boycotting  had  been  abused.  Ha 
said  : — 

"  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  admit  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  the  practice  of  '  boycotting  '  which  grew 
up  subsequently  to  that  speech  "  (the  Ennis  speech  of 
1880)  "  has  been  very  much  aljused.  It  has  been  used, 
not  only  against  persons  who  robbed  their  neighbours 
by  taking  their  holdings  from  them  after  they  had 
been  unjustly  evicted — robbed  them  of  their  tenant- 
right,  which  had  not  then  been  conferred  by  law,  but 
which  has  since  been  recognized  and  conferred  by  law— 
but  it  has  been  used  against  pfersons  who  refused  to  join 
the  Land  League,  who  refused  to  illuminate  their 
houses,  and  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  various 
popular  movements.     It  has  been   used  in  a  variety  of 
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other  ways  which  merit  the  severity,  the  most 
stringent  condemnation." 

It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Parnell,  having  made 
that  statement  in  Parliament  in  May,  1882,  did  not 
act  upon  it.  After  that  time  the  National  League  is 
formed.  The  National  League  goes  forth  as  the  Land 
League  had  gone  forth— to  rule  and  control  in  each 
locality  ;  and  if  Mr.  Dillon's  advice  had  been  followed 
that  the  Land  League  should  be  made  small,  even  down 
to  the  area  of  half -parishes,  so  that  this  boycotting 
might  be  more  strongly  fooussed  on  every  man. 
Mr.  Parnell  knew  that  this  boycotting  had  been  so 
used,  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  there  is  no 
alteration  under  the  National  League  in  the  old  system 
of  boycotting.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  it  has 
extended.  We  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  B.  Harring- 
ton as  to  the  nature  of  the  law  of  the  National 
League.    On  Jane  2,  1885,  he  said  :  — 

"  I  know  that  here  and  around  you,  and  not  far 
from  you,  in  a  good  many  districts  surrounding  you, 
the  principles  of  the  Irish  National  League  have  been 
grossly  violated,  and  that  the  laws — I  might  say  the 
God-given  laws — preached  to  you  by  the  tribunes  of 
Ireland  have  been  grossly  violated  (cheers),  and  that  the 
land-grabber  has  come  forward  and  shown  his  cowardly 
head.  I  say  the  land-grabber  has  come  forward  and 
shown  his  villain  claw,  like  the  foul  demon  does  his 
cloven  foot.  But  why  should  I  expend  breath  in  try- 
ing to  turn  black  to  white  ?  You  knuw,  my  friends,  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  the  leopard  change  his 
spots,  and  landlords  are  no  more  here  to-day  than  they 
were  before  taking  the  produce  of  your  country  from 
you.  But  I  trust  you  are  changed  from  being  serfs, 
slaves,  crouching  and  fawning  sycophants,  and  that 
you  stand  here  to-day  to  demand  your  rights,  pledged 
and  vowed  to  live  or  die,  to  stand  or  fall  with  those 
claims  put  forward." 

The  Land  League's  Hekitage— Ceime. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  National  League  we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
William  Davis,  who  mentions  June  12,  1884.  Then 
Mr.  E.  Harrington  said  : — "  The  National  League 
dates  practically,  in  Kerry,  from  the  beginning  of 
1885  ;"  and  in  Mr.  T.  Harrington's  evidence  we  find 
this  :  — 

"  The  League  itself  was  not  strong  in  point  of 
numbers  in  1883  and  1884  ?— The  League  itself 
generally  was  not  ;  well,  there  were  a  fair  number 
of  branches  throughout  Ireland,  but  not  a  third  of 
what  they  ultimately  reached. 

"  In  1885  and  again    in    1886   were   there    a  large 
number  of  branches  opened? — Large  numbers." 
We  also  find  this  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  For  the  fir.st  two  ,or  three  years,  I  suppose,  the 
League  was  gradually  gaining  in  numbers  ? — The 
League  was  gradually  gaining  in  numbers.  During 
the  first  two  or  three  years  we  were  making  efforts  to 
sxtend  it  in  the  portions  of  Ireland  that  were  quiet. 
In  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  outrages  prevailed  to 
1  large  extent,  I  made  no  effort  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  branches  of  the  League.  I  wanted  to 
keep  our  organization  free  from  any  districts  where 
crime  had  prevailed,  and  it  was  only  in  1885,  when 
branches   began  to  be  formed  there,  when  it  was  a 


matter  of  necessity  that  the  county  should  take  part 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  general  elec- 
tion." 

With  these  facts  before  us  I  want  to  show  how  crime 
grew  at  this  time  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  In  1881 
there  were  401  crimes  ;  in  1882,  347'  ;  in  1883  and 
1884,  when  the  League  is  quiescent,  146  and  117. 
In  1885,  when  the  National  League  comes  into  exist- 
ence, the  number  of  crimes  jumps  from  117  in  1884  to 
180.  In  1886  there  is  again  a  rise  from  180  to 
209.  We  have  748  crimes  committed  at  the  time  of 
the  rigime  of  the.  old  League  ;  only  263  committed 
jvhen  the  League,  comparatively  speaking,  has  ceased 
to  act  ;  and  389  committed  in  1885  and  1886,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  the  Crimes  Act  up  to 
the  summer  of  1885,  and  the  Home  Kule  Bill  of  1886. 
Respecting  the  action  of  the  National  League  in 
Kerry,  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  leading  article 
in  United  Ireland  of  January  16,  1886  : — 

"  Look  at  the  state  of  Kerry  at  this  moment.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  picture  as  that  presented  at  the 
Winter  Assize  ;  peasant  after  peasant  arraigned  before 
juries  of  packed  emergency  men,  and  sentenced  by  a 
Judge  at  £3,000  per  annum  for  a  system  of  criminal 
warfare  which  every  one  who  knows  Ireland  feels 
that  these  unfortunates  believed  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keeij  a  roof  over  their  heads  ?  We  remember 
the  time  when  Kerry  was  a  county  as  quiet  as  the 
grave  ;  when  its  member,  Henry  A.  Herbert,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Westmeath  Act  of  '71,  was  able  to  rise 
in  bis  place  and  boast  that  in  purely  Celtic  counties 
like  his  there  was  no  crime,  and  that  agrarian  out- 
rage was  confmed  in  districts  infused  with  English 
blood,  like  Meath  and  Tipperary.  What  has  changed 
it  ?  Principally  the  malpractices  of  a  couple  of 
agents  ruling  over  half  its  area,  whose  bloated 
rentals  grew  swollen  under  their  hands  with  the 
sweat  of  dumb  and  hopeless  peasants." 

Then,  confirming  the  view  that  crime  was  of  recent 
growth  in  Kerry,  there  is  the  article  that  was  pub- 
lished early  in  February,  1888  : — 

"  Unhappy  Kerry,  that  once  was  one  of  the  most 
tranquil  and  happy  counties  in  Ireland,  that  now  is 
the  most -turbulent  and  bloodstained,  the  prey  of  the 
moonlighter,  the  evictor,  the  coercionist !  What  is 
to  be  done  with  Kerry  ?  Whose  is  the  reproach  of 
Kerry  ?  Kerry  is  a  problem  which  should  make 
thinking  men  of  all  parties  pause,  and  face  to  face 
with  Kerry  we  should  even  hope  that  arnongst  our 
enemies  there  would  be  men  who  would  give  over 
screaming  for  a  little,  and  strive  with  a  sense  of  awe 
to  find  the  truth.  Here  is  Kerry,  the  most  coerced, 
the  most  policed  county  under  English  rule.  It  is 
only  a  fortnight  since  Judge  Murphy  at  the  Cork 
Assizes  inflicted  on  some  dozen  moonlightei^  most 
terrific  sentwnces — penal  servitude  for  25  years,  penal 
servitude  for  14  years,  and  so  ou.  Hot  foot  upon  these 
sentences  comes  the  murder  of  unfortunate  Fitz- 
maurice  upon  the  high  road  at  Ahabeg.  Kerry  has 
more  police  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any 
county  in  Ireland,  yet  in  Kerry  there  is  most  agrarian 
crime,  and  most  crime  of  any  kind  that  is  never 
detected.  Last  year  Mr.  Balfour's  administration 
increased  the  immense  extra  police  tax  of  Kerry  at 
one  bound  by  £4,000,  yet  crime  only  grows  more 
desperate.    The  administration  of  Kerry  grows  more 
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severe    and    more    expensive.       There    is    something 

rotten  in  the  state  of  Kerry." 

Then  there  is  soniething  political  : — 

"  Kerry  is  a  conolasive  verdict  agaiust  English 
rule  in  Ireland.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
Kerry  was  not  always  a  county  of  evil  fame.  Ten 
years  ago  moonlighting  was  unknown  there.  Its 
history  since  then  is  the  history  of  English  misgovern- 
nient  in  epitome." 

The  Pkesident.— What  is  the  date  of  that? 

BlE  H.  James. — It  must  be  late,  my  Lord,  because 
it  speaks  of  Balfour's  administration.  I  have  road 
these  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Kerry  had 
been  a  quiet  county,  and  was  a  county  where  moon- 
lighting was  unknown,  and  I  hare  shown  your  Lord- 
ships how  crime  increased  there. 

Now  I  wish  to  take  a  more  general  view 
of  what  was  going  on  under  the  National  League. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  a  new  system,  and  that 
was  of  the  National  League  holding  courts — not  new  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  a  new  idea  ;  but  as  boycotting 
was  intensified,  so  the  holding  of  courts  and  exercise 
of  authority  also  developed  itself  throughout  the  land. 
Captain  Slacke  was  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  was 
asked  when  he  first  began  to  keep  his  book,  and  he 
says,  "I  think  about  the  time  of  the  National 
League  ;  it  may  have  been  in  1884."  He  says  that 
the  information  in  the  book  he  kept  he  obtained  partly 
from  information  he  received,  and  that  he  inquired 
into  the  truth  of   reports.     He  is  further  asked  : — 

"  What  number  of  Land  Courts  have  you  a  record  of 
in  the  year  18R5  ?— 215  I  think  it  is. 

"  In  what  counties  ? — The  eight  counties  I  enume- 
rated before. 

"What  number  in  the  year  1886?— 221." 

The  eight  counties  that  he  alludes  to  are  Carlow,  Kil- 
kenny, Queen's,  Tipperary,  north  and  south  ridings, 
Watertord,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  The  number  of 
protection  posts,  which  represented  the  danger  to  in- 
dividuals, are  given  as  follows  for  the  eight  counties  : 
—In  1879,  only  one  ;  in  1880,  12  ;  in  1881,  49  ;  in 
1882,  90.  Then  the  Land  League  ceased  to  exist  and 
the  numbers  fell  at  once  in  1883  to  54,  and  in  1884, 
which  was  comparatively  quiet,  to  29.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  1885,  when  there  were  22,  but 
in  1886  the  numbers  again  sprang  up  to  33  and  in  1887 
to  39.  I  will  now  refer  your  Lordships  to  Captain 
Slacke's  cross-examination.  There  he  gives  20  in- 
stances of  outrages  following  denunciations,  and  he 
gives  five  instances  of  maiming  and  killing  cattle 
where  the  owners  were  mentioned  by  name.  One 
person  so  denounced  was  fired  at,  two  had  their  pro- 
perty burned,  three  had  their  houses  burnt,  two 
had  their  houses  fired  into,  two  suffered  injury  to 
their  property,  and  two  submitted  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Land  League. 

Boycotting  the  Dead— Mes.  Fleming,  Finlat. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  referring  to  the 
evidence  of  Michael  Dowd,  because  it  is  a  typi- 
cal instance  of  the  extent  to  which  boycotting  was 
carried.    He  had  become  a  member  of  the  National 


League.  Dowd  tells  us  of  Mr.  Fleming,  who  had 
been  boycotted.  Being  asked  what  Fleming  had  done 
he  says  he  had  turned  out  a  tenant.  Then  he  gives  the 
case  of  Thomas  Divans,  who  was  boycotted  by  resolu- 
tion because  he  bought  a  cow  that  was  grazing  on  an 
evicted  farm.  He  was  told  that  if  he  did  away  with 
the  cow  or  gave  her  back  he  would  be  pardoned. 
Then  ha  relates  what  occurred  with  regard  to 
Fleming  : — 

"  About  this  person,  Flemmg,  you  have  spoken 
of,  did  Mrs.  Fleming  die  ? — Tes. 

' '  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tom  Crog- 
han  ? — Yes. 

' '  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lynch  ? — 
Yes. 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Houlihan  ?^ 
I  do. 

"  Were  these  men  brought  before  the  League  ?— 
They  were. 

"  Were  they  boycotted  ;  were  resolutions  passed  to 
boycott  them  ? — There  was 

' '  Did  the  Dingle  League  pass  a  resolution  on  the 
receipt  of  the  one  from  the  Ballyferriter  branch  ? — 
They  took  the  Ballyferriter  resolation    and  granted  it. 

"Did  they  draw  up  a  similar  resolution  themselves  ? 
— Yes,  they  did. 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Malone  ? — I 
do. 

"  Was  he  boycotted  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

"  What  was  he  boycotted  for  ? — For  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  police. 

"  About  what  ? — About  a    man   that  was  on  the  run. 

"  Was  he  supposed  to  have  committed  murder  ? 
What,  was  he  on  the  run  for  ? — It  was  that  he  had 
committed  some  murder. 

"  And  Malone  was  supposed  to  have  given  informa- 
tion to  the  police  about  this  man  ? — Yes. 

"  What  was  the  murder  he  was  supposed  to  have 
committed  ? — That  he  had  had  some  hand  in. 

"  Whom  ?— I  could  not  tell. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  Mrs.  Fleming 
died  ?— I  do. 

' '  Was  she  ailing  for  some  time  before  she  died  ? — 
Yes. 

"  At  the  time  she  was  ailing  was  Mr.  Fleming 
still  boycotted  ? — He  was. 

"  A  few  days  before  her  death  was  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  League  in  reference  to  her  ?— By  the 
Ventry  branch. 

"  Were  you  there  ? — No. 

"  Was  that  resolution  sent  on  by  the  Ventry  branch 
to  the  Dingle  branch  ? — Yes. 

"  Was  it  read  at  the  Dingle  branch  ? — Yes,    it  wac. 

"  What  was  it  ? — That  as  Mrs.  Fleming  was  very 
bad,  they  did  not  know  what  day  she  would  die,  and 
not  to  supply  timber  or  anything  to  make  a  coBm  for  her. 

"  Was  a  similar  resolution  passed  by  the  Dingle 
branch  ? — They  granted  that. 

' '  Did  the  lady  die  a  few  days  afterwards  ?— Yes. 

"  Do  you  know  yourself  whether  they  were  able  to 
get  a  coffin  for  her  in  the  district  ? — I  believe  they 
had  to  keep  her  two  or  three  days. 

'.'  Where  did  they  go  to  get  a  coffin  for  her  ulti- 
mately ?— I  believe  it  is  in  Killamey. 

"  Did  evictions  take  place  at  Ballyferriter  after- 
wards ?— Yes." 

I  could  go  on  multiplying  examples  to  show  the 
course  taken  by  the  League. 
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The  Pbbsidbk'T. — That  was,  of  course,  a  very 
Bhocking  case  of  boycottisg.  But  what  I  call  atten- 
tion to  is  what  Mr.  Reid  says  in  the  course  of  it.  "I 
should  think  there  have  been  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  boycotting  resoliltions  already."  Therefore  the 
extent  of  the  boycotting  resolutions  is  admitted. 

Sir  H.  James. — May  I  take    it    from    your    Lord- 
ships that  there  is  no  dispute  that    boycotting   resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  branches  and  acted  upon  ? 
•    ThePBBSiDENT.— Yes. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  would  respectfully  take  exception 
to  the  statement  that  all  the  resolutions  were  acted 
upon. 

The  Pbbsident. — What  we  are  now  dealing  with  is 
what  was  the  action  of  theNatipnal  League  branches. 

SlB  H.  Jambs. — There  is  evidence  that  many  of  the 
resolutions  were  acted  upon.  What  I  am  endeavouring 
to  point  out  is  thatf  as  the  National  League  branches 
spread,  the  evidence  of  boycotting  resolutions  and 
actual  boycotting  becomes  much  stronger — ^much 
stronger  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  Land  League  time. 
In  the  earlier  times  the  more  open  policy  of  speech- 
making  was  resorted  to,  but  later  we  find  the  more 
secret,  insidious  policy  of  resolutions  passed,  and  reso- 
lutions, too,  that  were  published,  and  which  must 
have  had  their  effect.  In  dealing  with  latertimes  I  will 
only  refer  to  one  sad  case,  mixed  up  with  the  action  of 
Father  Bgan— that  of  Finlay's  murder, which  took  place 
on  Decembers,  1885.  There  was  a  diflBculty  in  obtaining 
a  cofBn,  the  local  timber  merchant,  who  wa^  the 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  refusing  to  supply  it. 
Sergeant    Coursey,  in  his  examination,  is  asked  : — 

' '  Did  you  ask  him  to  have  a  coffin  made  for 
JFinlay?— I  did. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  he  could  not,  but  he 
directed  me  to  a  man  named  Pearce,  who,  he  said, 
made  coffins. 

"  Did  you  go  to  Pearce  ? — I  did. 

"  Did  Pearce  make  the  coffin  for  you  ? — No,  he  re- 
fused." 

Then  ho  goes  to  the  clergymen.  Father  Coen  and 
Father  Bgan,  and  then  there  came  disputes  as  to 
what  was  said,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer. 
So  we  learn  that  even  after  a  man  had  been  murdered 
for  offending  against  the  laws  of  the  League,  the  boy- 
cotting pursued  him  after  his  death,  and  no  coffin  was 
allowed,  as  far  as  these  people  could  control  the 
action,  to  be    found  for   him. 

The  Land  Lbagfe's  Heeitage— Culloty,  Heebebt, 
Hegabty. 
I  have  carefully  collected  a  number  of  oases  to 
show  the  persistent  way  in  which  persons  were  pursued 
by  the  National  League  who  were  marked  down  by  the 
Land  League.  They,  too,  were  a  heritage  from 
the  Land  League.  I  will  first  take  the  case 
of  Culloty.  He  had  been  serving  writs,  and '  on 
March  12,  1882,  his  house  was  visited  by  moon- 
lighters, and  on  April  17  they  returned  and  shot 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  and  then  came 
boycotting  and   threatening    notices.    Then,    coming 


to  the  new  period,  in  1883,  the  boycotting  is  renewed, 
and  he  is  denounced  aa  a  grabber.  In  1886  a  child  of 
his  having  died,  he  is  unable  to  procure  a  coffin. 
Your  Lordships  may  recollect  that  Sir  0.  Russell 
thought  it  right  to  cross-examine  this  man  on  very 
personal  matters  which  had  no  bearing  at  all  on 
this  inquiry.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  Edward  Her- 
bert, a  county  court  bailiff.  First  in  April,  1881, 
boycotting  notices  against  him  were  posted, 
and  his  family  were  hooted  and  stones  thrown.  In 
May,  1881,  the  Kerry  Sentinel  inserted  statements 
about  his  not  being  able  to  get  a  pennyworth  of  bread  ; 
then  in  September  the  Sentinel  says  that  30s. 
was  voted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  men  who 
were  chargedwith  assaulting  Herbert.  Then  we  have 
further  treatment  of  this  man  ;  it  is  shown  his  little 
girl  was  hunted  in  the  road  and  his  father  stoned. 
That  went  on  until  the  Land  League  was  suppressed, 
and  when  the  National  League  started  it  began  again. 
On  May  24,  1886,the  Kerry  Sentinel  published  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Ballyduff  Land- League,  describing  him  as 
the  notorious  Edward  Herbert.  On  June  11  there  is 
a  statement  as  to  a  man  working  for  him,  and  on 
June  14,  as  you  would  expect,  he  was  fired 
at  as  he  was  driving  home.  The  Kerry  Sentinel 
of  June  26,  1886,  has  an  account  of  the  outrage, 
and  describes  it  as  a  determined  attempt  to  murder, 
and  we  can  find  no  denunciation  of  him  ;  but  in  the 
witness-box  it  is  suggested  that  the  man  shot  him- 
self in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  these  outrages. 
My  Lords,  I  will  endeavour  .to  keep  my  promise  to 
your  Lordships  to  take  examples.  My  friend  suggests 
that  there  is  one  example  which  I  should  give,  which, 
I  think,  is  a  very  fair  one.  It  is  the  case  of  Hegarty. 
I  am  sure  your  Lordships  have  in  your  memory  how  he 
was  pursued  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Davitt  asking  for  release, 
and  that  that  system  was  pursued — boycotting — during 
1881  and  1882,  and  then  renewed,  and,  as  he  has  told 
us,  he  was  shot  at  in  the  later  years.  My  Lords,  I 
will  not  pursue  this  subject  further. 

The  Peiests— "  Whig  Fossils." 
I  will  now  deal  with  those  who  had  a  very  import- 
ant power  in  Ireland  during  the  whole  of  these  periods 
that  you  are  inquiring  int(J— namely,  both  1879  and 
1882,  and  also  the  later  years  of  the  National  League, 
and  those,  my  Lords,  are  the  clergy,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  My  Lords,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  no  words  of  unnecessary  attack ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  deal  with  their  position  for  many  reasons. 
Some  of  my  learned  friends  have  seemed  to  think  that 
if  once  it  could  be  established  that  any  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  took  part  in  the  action  of  the  Land  League 
or  the  National  League,  sufficient  proof  had  thereby 
been  given  that  peace  and  good  will  mnst  exist  within 
that  body,  and  that  no  improper  action  could  occur. 
And,  my  Lords,  there  came,  as  I  have  said,  from  some  of 
my  friends  a  regular  question  that  was  always  formulated 
tbofi.— "  Did  the  paiisb  pciest^  assist  yon  ?    Did  tie  hold 
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office  in  the  League  ?  "  That  seemed  to  content  my 
learned  friends.  But  while  I  am  about  to  deal  with 
the  clergy  as  a  ■whole  in  language  that  shall  not  be 
unnecessarily  harsh,  there  is  grave  matter  I  submit  to 
show  that,  unfortunately,  many  of  these  clergymen 
neglected  their  duty,  and  not  only  neglected  their  duty 
in  the  making  of  peace  amongst  those  who  represented 
their  flocks,  and  who  were  in  their  charge,  but  that 
they  were  active  agitators,  participators  in  action 
wliich  I  am  asking  your  Lordships  to  condemn,  and 
that  they  were  forgetful  of  their  duty,  and  were  forget- 
ful of  those  principles  that  have  actuated  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy  in  their  action  for  good,  and  in  their 
good  works  towards  men. 

My  Lords,  I  am  about,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  draw 
a  distinction,  a  great  distinction,  not  only  between 
particular  men,  but  also  between  particular  classes  of 
men.  I  shall  draw,  my  Lords,  a  comparison  between  a 
class  of  clergy  well  known  in  Ireland  and  those  who, 
equally  well  known,  have  taken  a  different  part  in  these 
transactions.  I  would  notice  a  class,  represented  per- 
haps by  Archbishop  Walsh,  whom  your  Lordships  may  be 
sure  I  shall  not  deal  with  in  language  which  I  have 
described  as  of  a  harsh  character.  Archbishop  Walsh 
told  your  Lordships  how  little  he  knew  of  these 
matters.  He  told  your  Lordships  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  United  Ireland  newspaper  never 
came  into  existence  until  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Land  League  ;  that  the  Irishman  newspaper  had 
ceased  to  exist  before  the  Land  League  came  into 
operation ;  that  those  articles  which  were  read  to  him 
were  "most  abominable"  in  their  character,  and  he  had 
to  express  his  censure  upon  all  that  boycotting  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing,  and  to  say  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  not  permissible.  He  had,  unhappily,  to 
pass  condemnation  upon  at  least  one  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  one  really  asks — Can  that  man 
still  be  an  officiating  clergyman  ?  And  if  we  had  to 
deal  with  men  actuated  by  the  same  views,  by  the 
same  want  of  knowledge,  and  the  same  inactivity  in 
these  matters  as  Archbishop  Walsh,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy  at  all. 

I  ask  for  classification  of  these  clergymen,  and  your 
Lordships  will  find  that  whilst  the  line  is  an  irregular 
one,  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn  between  two 
classes — between  the  parish  priest  and  the  Catholic 
curate,  and  it  is  not  a  line  that  I  am  creating.  It  is 
a  line  you  have  upon  the  authority  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman — a  witness  in  this  inquiry  ;  I  refer 
to  Father  Godley.  He  says,  my  Lords,  speaking  of  the 
Moonlighters  :— 

"  Do  you  know  the  class  they  belonged  to  ? — Well, 
all  the  people  of  the  parish.  Amongst  the  people  of 
the  parish  the  priest  has  a  certain  restraining  influ- 
ence, but  he  has  not  that  entire  influence. 

"  When  you  say  a  few  had  been  left  free  to  your 
influence  you  would  have  restrained  them,  must  not 
you  know  the  class  of  people  who  belonged  to  it  ? — 


Kestrained  them  to  an  extent,  but  when  they  once  get 
out  ot  your  hands  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  back. 

"  Who  were  the  class  ? — The  people  of  the  parish, 
farmers,  and  labourers. 

"So  that, therefore,  if  outrages  were  committed,  they 
must  have  beeuoommittedbythe  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
Were  they  not  committed,  as  far  as  you  could  ascertain, 
by  farmers'  servants  andfarmers'sonsf — It  would  seem 
so  in  the  absence  of  any  others. 

"  And  is  it  the  conclusion  you  came  to,  that  the 
farmers'  servants  and  farmers'  sons  were  acting  in 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  ? — They  had 
their  own  object  in  view,  and  it  does  not  follow. 
Some  of  them  were  broken-down  farmers. 

"  What  was  that  ? — Some  of  them  were  broken- 
down  farmers.  I  know  for  a  fact  where  they  went, 
and  several  moonlighted  their  own  parents. 

' '  That  was  a  sham  moonlighting  ? — Well,  some  of 
them  were  rewarded  by  the  Government  for  sham 
moonlighting. 

"  Was  there  anybody  hurt  by  the  sham  moonlighting 
raid  ? — Well,  I  suppose  not  ;    hardly,  I  should  expect. 

"  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  out  of  51 
branches  in  Kerry  32  were  managed  by  priests  ? — The 
parish  priests  were  allowed  to  take  part  ;  but  the 
parish  priests  of  Kerry  have  not  much  of  the  National- 
ist in  them. 

"  What  ? — They  are  old  Whigs,  and  have  much  of 
the  fossil  in  them. 

"  They  are  not  of  the  Nationalist  order  ? — They  let 
things  go  too  easy,  I  may  say,  the  bulk  of  them.  They 
do  not  take  as  much  trouble  as  the  young,  active 
priests  do. 

"  In  getting  up  the  agitation  was  that  so  ? — In 
Kerry  they  do  not. 

' '  They  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  as  what  ? — In 
working  the  League  properly.  , 

' '  In  the  proper  working  of  the  League  do  you  in- 
clude the  boycotting  of  people  ? — I  include  keeping 
the  people  together  and  keeping  them  as  one  body." 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  proposition  I  am  submitting, 
founded  to  a  great  extent  on  that  statement,  founded 
also  upon  the  evidence  which  we  have  given  in  great 
detail,  is  that  there  were  two  classes  of  priests.  There 
was  one  class  of  priest  who  in  the  minds  of  many,  even 
of  his  own  cloth,  represented  "  the  oldfossil,  "  the 
old  Whig  fossil,  a  quiet  peaceful  man,  who  did  not  stir 
the  people  up  to  agitation,  and  those  priests, represent- 
ing the  substance  and  the  truth  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic Church,  well  deserved,  as  Father  Donovan  de- 
served, praise  even  for  their  inactivity.  They  were 
on  public  platforms  reproached  ;  men  in  speeches  that 
we  have  read  to  your  Lordships  were  attacking  them 
and  urging  them  into  action.  Mr.  Harris,  at  Kiltoom, 
October  17,  1880,  says  :— 

"  And  the  man  who  will  not  come  forward  to  sup- 
port this  movement  is  a  bad  Irishman  and  a  bad 
Catholic.  And  in  some  of  my  other  speeches — there  is 
not  a  man  here  has  a  higher  respect  for  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  or  clergy — I  am  the  last  man  to  say  a  bad 
word,  but  I  have  said  a  thousand  times  it  these  men 
were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  eave  our  people,  they 
have  a  splendid  organization,  priests  in  every  parish 
throughout  the  country,  if  they  throw  themselves  with 
the  people,  the  most  tyrannical  and  strongest  Govern- 
ment in  Europe  could  not  keep  from  you  the  rights  you 
demand.    If  they  do  not  desire  to  come  forward  they 
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chould  at  least  hold  aloof,  and  not  be  trying  to 
trammel  and  crush  down  men  like  myself,  calling 
them  bad  names  and  applying  every  foul  epithet  they 
could  to  crush  us  down  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  do 
anything  themselves." 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  are  similar  speeches.  There  is 
one  by  Boyton  on  September  19,  1880,  at  Cahir  : — 

' '  And  while  I  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  these  to- 
day, I  call  upon  the  prelates  and  priests  of  Ireland 
who  are  standing  back  from  the  people's  cause  to 
follow  the  priests  of  Tipperary." 
There  is  a  speech  of  J.  W.  Walsh's  at  Kiltnlla,  in 
August,  1880.    He  says  : — 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  as  a  Catholic,  that  your 
parish  priest  has  not  come  here  to  grace  this  platform 
to-day,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  thought  fit  to  say 
that  this  meeting  was  got  up  by  strangers.  Well,  I 
don't  consider  myself  a  stranger  in  KiltuIIa,  nor  do 
any  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me.  We  are 
all  Irishmen  and  we  should  be  brothers.  Perhaps 
Father  Felly  does  not  like  to  displease  some  of  the 
lords  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  hold  the  land  under 
the  title  granted  by  Cromwell  or  Elizabeth  or  the 
broken  treaty  of  Limerick.  Father  Felly  may  think 
he  has  a  right  to  the  land,  but  I  tell  him  he  has  no 
right  to  the  land — that  the  land  belongs  to  the 
people." 

And  so  I  could  continue  if  necessary  extract  after 
extract,  and  the  result  was  this,  that  whilst  the  older 
priests  and  the  priests  with  greater  knowledge  of 
their  country  remained  firm  and  were  not  led  into 
action, the  Catholic  curate,  the  young  priest  of  whom 
Father  Godley  spoke,  was  more  prone  to  action  afid 
became  more  identified  with  the  national  cause.  In 
the  examples  I  have  to  give  you,  your  Lordships  will 
see  that  in  most  cases  it  is  the  Catholic  curate  who 
comes  into  prominence. 

The  Priests—"  Feabless  CO. 's"— Speeches. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  smile  in  this  caso,  bnt  I 
think  this  view,  it  is  the  national  view,  my  Lords, 
is  represented  in  a  poetic  statement  in  a  work  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan's.  I  can  scarcely  read  this  as 
evidence  ;  it  is  a  quotation.  Perhaps  one  of  my 
learned  friends  would  do  better  justice  to  it. 

The  Pbesidekt. — It  is  so  long  that  you  wish  to  be 
relieved  ? 

Sib  H.  James. — No,  my  Lords,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  illnstration.  Your  Lordships  will  see  how  com- 
pletely it  expresses  the  political  view  of  this  gentle- 
man with  respect  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  curate.  I 
:fead  it  as  an  historic  quotation  : — 

"  We  all  revere  the  great  Arch-B., 

"  We  much  admire  the  deep  D.D., 
"  We  know  the  worth  of  the  good  P.P., 
"  But  the  man  we  love  is  the  R.C.C." 

(Laughter.)  My  Lords,  that  is  a  condensation  of  what 
I  have  said  ;  Archbishop  Walsh  and  the  parish  priest 
are  all  very  well,  but — 

"  Th»  kindly,  friendly  E.C.C.. 

"  The  Church's  bravest  soldier  he, 
"  The  hope  of  Ireland,  bond  and  free, 
"  The  fearless  patriot  R.C.C." 
(Laughter.)    I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  recognize 


Mr.  Sullivan's  nationalistic  stanza.  That  is  the  truth. 
It  was  to  the  Catholic  curate  that  the  action  of  the 
Land  League  was  intrusted.  Not  fettered  by  experi- 
ence, not  controlled  by  authority,  whether  it  was 
the  Papal  Eescript;  whether  it  was  the  view  of  the 
Archbishop.they  entered  into  this  warfare  with  latiguage 
that  was  unrestrained,  With  language  that  was  most 
pernicious,  bringing  their  flocks  into  active  opposition 
with  their  neighbours.  There  was  an  entire  forgetful- 
ness  by  these  priests  of  the  common  ordinances  of 
humanity  and  of  a  man's  duty  towards  his  neighbour^ 
and  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  examples  they  ought 
to  set  to  their  fiocks. 

At    this   point,  it  being   4  o'clock,  the    Court  ad- 
journed. 


THURSDAY,   NOVEMBEB   21. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  127th  sitting 
to-day  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice . 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  Bench  at 
half-past  10. 

Sib  H.  James,  continniug  his  speech  on  behalf  of 
The  Times,  said, — My  Lords,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  find  authority  for  my  statement  that  there  were 
gradations  of  action  and  conduct  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Sullivan,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how 
it  is  that  Mr.  Sullivan  and  those  who  agreed  with 
him  regarded  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  as  being 
the  "hope  of  Ireland"  and  a  "fearless  patriot."  I  have 
to  read  a  few,  not  very  many,  statements  made  by  some 
of  these  reverend  gentlemen  which  I  do  not  think 
have  as  yet  been  called  attention  to  prominently.  The 
first  is  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenuny,  delivered 
on  December  7,  1884.    He  says  : — 

"  Where  any  members  will  not  help  the  body,  the 
body  will  sicken,  and  so,  too,  if  the  farmer  is  made 
snug,  he  can  make  the  shopkeeper  snug,  and  the  shop- 
keeper and  he  can  make  the  artisan  snug,  and  they  all 
can  make  the  labourer  snug,  if  they  work  together  ; 
then  the  body  politic  of  Ireland  will  be  strong  and 
vigorous.  Do  you  think  now,  my  friends — listen — do 
you  think  would  I  go  to  the  funeral  of  a  farmer  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  National  League  ?  I'd  let 
him  to  go  and  be  carried  in  an  ass's  cart  (laughter),  and 
I'd  tell  him  go  ami  get  a  bailiS  and  landlord  to  bury 
him.  Do  you  think  would  I  help-  him  to  haul  up  his 
old  cow  out  of  the  bog  hole  ?  I'd  do  no  such  thing. 
I  would  tell  him  '  Go  to  the  landlord  and  bailiff  and 
let  them  help  you.'  " 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  next  speech  I  would  read  is  one 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Murphy.  This  is  what  that  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  Catholic  curate,  said  on  September  11, 
1881  :— 

' '  We  have  been  fooled  out  of  our  rights  for  the  last 
200  years,  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to  fight 
against  our  enemies  on  the  battlefield  than  starve  in 
workhouses,  as  we  have  done.  ('  We  will  not  do  it.') 
Fight  the  peaceable  fight  you  are  fighting,  and  you  will 
succeed.  Unite  ;  no  man  should  go  by  the  back  stairs 
into  the  rent  office  ;   go  in  a  body  or  don't  go  at  all. 
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('  They  are  going  that  way  here,  Father.')  I  should 
think  there  are  plenty  of  night  boys  about  here  to  see 
them.  (Cheers.)  I  think  that  the  cause  has  made 
great  progress.  One  good  thing,  you  have  cook«d  the 
small  land  grabber.  '  He  is  done  brown.  (Boos  for 
Brown.)  You  have  yet  to  cook  the  big  land-grabber  ; 
and  the  big  land-grabber  well  merited  it." 

There  was  some  conBrmation  given  to  that  speech  by 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  an  organizer  for  Kerry,  and  who 
spSke  at  the  same  meeting.  When  I  say  confirmation, 
I  scarcely  use  the  right  term.  Mr.  Kelly  gave 
Father  Murphy  a  reception  when  he  arrived.  He 
said  : — 

"It  is  a  fact  Father  Arthur  Murphy  came  all  the 
way  from  Ardfert  to  be  with  us,  and  he  has  come  here 
to  do  his  duty  (voices, '  He  is  welcome  '),  and  I  trust 
that  every  man  who  is  present  here  to-day  will  do  his 
duty  likewise.  (Cheers.)  My  friends,  now  that  Father 
Murphy  is  here  on  the  platform,  I  am  sorry  that  he 
did  not  wait  for  a  few  minutes  more  before  he  would 
put  in  an  appearance,  because  he  has  put  me  upside 
down  ;  that  splendid  ringing  cheer  you  gave  him  com- 
pletely addled  my  head,  and  it  has  not  even  left  a 
single  idea  in  it." 

I  read  that,  my  Lords, to  show  that  Father  Murphy  was 
a  person  who  spoke  with  authority,  and  that  the  words 
about  the  "  night  boys  "  would  be  well  understood. 
Will  you  also  note  that  this  speech  is  reported 
verbatim  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  September  13, 
18S1  ?  When  the  speech  was  put  in  it  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  speech  by  Mr.  O'Keardon,  but  that 
was  corrected  afterwards  by  Mr.  Harrington.  In 
the  Kerry  Sentinel  the  speech  is  set  out  so  far 
as  the  words  referring  to  **  night  boys  "  are  con- 
cerned identically  as  I  have  read  them,  except  that 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  "  not  "  inserted.  The 
words  are  here  : — "  He  should  think  there  were  plenty 
of  night  boys  not  to  see  them,"  and  in  the  report  I 
have  read  to  your  Lordships  they  are,  "  I  should  think 
there  are  plenty  of  night  boys  about  here  to  see  them." 
That  speech,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  published  by  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  without  any  reference  being  made  to  it 
indeprecationof  the  words  used.  Would  you  allowme  to 
remind  you  that  the  mentionof  the  manBrowne  inFather 
Murphy's  speech  refers  to  a  proceeding  of  the  Castle- 
i.'iland  Land  League  as  reported  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  ? 
Mr.  Murphy  seems  to  have  been  present,  because  it 
appears  that  after  the  enrolment  of  some  members  the 
chairman  said  :^ 

"  Rev.  Father  Murphy  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  glad 
to  have  to  inform  you  that  Browne,  of  Scartaglin,  is 
to  come  before  the  meeting  to-day,  and  I  believe  it 
is  the  united  action  of  the  Land  League  that  has 
forced  him  to  give  up.  Browne  here  entered  the  room 
guarded  by  two  policemen  with  loaded  rifles,  and 
followed  by  a  vast  crowd. 

"  Chairman. — Well,  Mr.  Browne,  are  you  going  to 
give  up  your  land,  I  mean  Horan's  farm  ? 

"  Browne. — I  am  not.  (Sensation.)  I  will  give  it 
up  to  the  man  that  gave  it  to  me— Sir  Maurice 
O'Connell— and  I  was  not  forced  by  the  landlord  to 


take  it.  It  was  my  father  that  got  this  land  for 
Keano  from  the  landlord,  and  I  thought  as  it  was 
going  to  any  other  one  I  ought  to  get  it,  and  if  I 
thought  it  was  any  harm  to  take  it  I  would  not  • 

"  A  voice. — Give  it  up  now,  and  it  will  be  all 
right. 

"  Browne. — I  can't  stir  with  the  blackguards. 
(Sensation,  and  cries  of  '  Withdraw  that.') 

"  Kfiv.  A.  Miu'phy. — He  did  not  intend  that  expres- 
sion for  the  members  of  the  League. 

"  Browne. — Oh,  I  did  not,  father.  It  was  the  little 
lads  of  the  town  and  the  auld  women  that  can't  let 
me  alone." 

Then,  my  Lords,  it  proceeds  about  the  payment  of 
the  rent,  and  Father  Murphy  seems  to  take  part  again 
in  the  discussion.     Then  this  occurs  : — 

"  Chairman. — On  what  terms  will  you  give  up  this 
land,  Browne  ? 

"  Browne. — If  I  got  my  money.  Sir,  I  have  no  hold 
of  it. 

"  Father  Murphy.— You  will  get  the  £15,  and  give 
up  the  poor  woman'-s  land.    I  will  make  it  up  for  you. 

"  A  Voice. — He  should  give  it  up  without  any- 
thing. 

"  Father  Murphy. -I  will  lend  myself  then,  and 
let  him  (Browne)  give  up  the  land." 

I  refer  to  that  simply  to  show  that  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  wish  of  the  Land  League  in  respect  to 
Browne.  I  am  anxious  not  to  express  too  strong  aview  in 
respect  to  anything  these  reverend  gentlemen  may  say, 
but  this  view  I  am  suggesting  to  you, in  language  which 
I  hope  is  moderate  enough,  is  expressed  in  much  stronger 
language  by  Archbishop  Walsh  in  condemnation  of  Father 
Murphy.  The  Archbishop's  atteniiun  was  called  to  the 
paragraph  which  I  have  read  to  you.  1  will  read  his 
evidence  to  your  Lordships  ■ — 

"  Do  you  think  there  was  anything  in  that  language 
calculated  to  hold  a  man  up  to  danger  ? — It  was  mani- 
festly most  improper  language.  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  that  particular  ecclesiastic  is  holding  any  eccle- 
siastical office  in  Ireland  ? 

"  The  President. — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not 
catch  what  you  said. 

"  The  Witness. — What  I  asked  was.  Is  Mr.  Atkinson 
quite  sure  that  the  person  using  that  language  is  nold- 
ing  any  ecclesiastical  office  of  that  character  in  Ire- 
land ? 

"  The  President. — I  suppose  you  are  referring  to 
what  is  said  about  '  night  boys  ?  ' — Yes,  that  evidently 
regards  moonlighting.  I  can  hardly  believe  the  possi- 
bility of  any  bishop  in  Ireland  allowing  such  language 
to  be  used  in  Ireland,  and  not  dealing  with  it  the  next 
day." 

Amongst  the  numerous  witnesses  who  might  have 
assisted  your  Lordships,  and  yet  are  absent.  Father 
Murphy  is  one,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  reverend 
gentleman  is  still  performing  his  duties  as  a  clergy- 
man, and  we  have  heard  of  no  rebuke  being  ad- 
ministered to  him  in  respect  of  his  language  with 
regard  to  moonlighters,  which  Archbishop  Walsh  charac- 
terized as  most  objectionable. 

Then,  my  Lord.",  I  will  read  an  extraordinary  speech, 
by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Kowan,  on  August?,  1881.  He  is  also 
a  Catholic  curate.     He  says  : — 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  speak  on  a  little  matter  that 
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I  would  be  most  particular  Mr.  Stringer  would  take 
down.  (Groans  and  laughter.)  If  our  two  young  friends 
had  opened  a  class  of  chemistry— and  I  must  tell  you 
first  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  easy — and  if  they 
had  taught  their  companions  how  to  make  gun-cotton, 
how  to  prepare  collodion  and  solution  of  ether,  and 
the  subsequent  state  in  equal  admixtures  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  (laughter) — that  is  the  sum,  and  I  can 
teach  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  instruction — by  a  few 
grains  of  this  little  pleasant  compound  they  could  blow 
up  with  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  London  into  frag- 
ments no  bigger  than  grains  of  sand.  (A  voice. — 'Three 
cheers  for  the  man  who  does  it.')  I  do  not  say  that,  but 
what  I  mean  is  this — that  had  these  young  men  lent 
themselves  to  this  suspicious  amusement,  I  could  very 
well  understand  why  there  would  be  a  fluttering  in  the 
dove-cote.  I  could  easily  perceive  the  landlords 
quaking  in  their  boots,  and  the  small  Protestant  fac- 
tion so  domineering  and  so  insolent  in  this  town  of 
yours,  lifting  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  to  Heaven 
seeing  visions  of  a  gunpowder  blast  above  the  clouds, 
and  setting  all  Dublin  Castle  on  consumption  by  a 
flood  of  electric  matches.  But  when  two  young  men 
of  irreproachable  character  and  most  peaceful  habits  are 
arrested  simply  because  they  are  Father  Feehan's 
friends,  and  your  friends,  and  my. friends,  you  may 
rest  convinced  that  the  cause  in  which  they  worked 
so  energetically  with  us  is  doing  good  business,  and 
with  more  union  amongst  ourselves  we  will  make  it 
do  better  for  the  future." 

We  may  think,  my  Lords,  that  that  language  is  stupid 
language,  and  of  comparatively  little  importance  ;  but 
when  you  recollect  that  at  this  time  the  dynamite  out- 
rages in  this  country  were  commencing,  and  that  this 
language  was  addressed  to  men  who  looked  upon  their 
priest  as  speaking  to  them  words  of  seriousness,  and 
believed  that  if  their  conduct  came  within  his  words  it 
would  not  only  be  just  and  right,  but  would  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  Church,  the  importance  of  them 
becomes  apparent  when  you  consider  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  It  was  preaching  war  of  all  kinds 
against  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  and  what  I 
am  saying  is  justified  by  the  way  in  which  such  teach- 
ing was  accepted  by  those  who  listened. 

I  would  next  call  attention,  my  Lords,  to  the  words 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Eyan  in  a  speech  he  made  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1834.     He  says  :— 

' '  For  there  is  a  majesty  in  public  opinion  that,  if 
properly  brought  to  bear,  will  render  it  impossible  for 
any  man  to  run  counter  to  it  and  live  in  the  country. 
(Cheers.)  You  have  got  to  form ,  the  public  opinion, 
and  to  fix  its  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
place  too  hot  for  such  a  class  of  person.  We  are  doing 
a,  little  of  it  in  Timahoe,  and  the  experience  of  our 
success  makes  me  feel  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
elsewhere.  .  .  .  We  are  all  bound  together  by  that 
bond  of  mutual  interest,  and  one  party  cannot  succeed 
without  the  other  party  also  acquiring  success.  There- 
fore I  beg  of  you  to  be  true  to  the  ■cause,  not  only  by 
the  written  law  of  the  League, but  be  true  to  its  spirit. 
For  there  are  a  'thousand  and  one  things  which  are 
written  between  the  lines — one  thousand  and  one  things 
which  are  not  expressed,  but  ought  to  be  understood. 
I  want  you  to  be  as  true  to  that  which  is  understood 
as  to  that  which  is  expressed.  And  the  man  who  says, 
'  I  am  a  member  of  a  branch  of  the  League,  and  I  am 
true  to  the  rules  of  the  League,'  I  tell  that  man  he  is 


not.  He  ought  to  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  League 
also." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  recurring  here  to  what  I  have 
more  than  once  mentioned  to  your  Lordships,  and  that 
is  the  truth  of  what  this  reverend  gentleman  said.  His 
teaching  to  the  peasants  who  listened  was,  "  Yon 
understand  what  we  mean  ;  there  is  a  written  law  of 
course,  which  would  be  evidence  of  record,  but  which 
will  not  be  found  to  contain  a  definition  of  the  crime 
to  be  committed,  but  it  is  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing of  that  law  that  you  ought  to  follow  and 
ought  to  obey."  My  Lords,  it  was  that  spirit  and  that 
understanding  which  could  have  been  controlled  by 
the  action  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  but  which  was 
never  fashioned  and  shaped  to  stay  outrage.  Those 
words,  every  one  of  them,  went  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  when  they  heard  their  priests  preach  them,  and 
if  you  had  a  thoasand  fold  of  denunciation  of  crime  it 
would  not  do  away  with  the  evil  effect  which  this  in- 
sidious teachingof  such  priests  had.  Will  yourLordships 
recollect  how  very  little  counterbalancing  effect  words 
of  denunciation  had  when  spoken  on  the  platform  to 
meet  these  words,  these  teachings  in  favour  of  crime  ? 
May  I  remind  you  of  the  view  entertained  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  of  the  effect  denunciation  would  have 
had  on  the  people  ?    He  told  your  Lordships  : — 

"  I  have  not  been  spouting  on  platforms  against 
crime,  because  the  people  do  not  regard  such  state- 
ments ;  they  think  you  are  addressing  the  police.  But 
in  an  effective  way,  where  you  happen  to  meet  persons, 
as  I  say,  who  I  thought  were  in  touch,  or  perhaps 
might  be  in  touch,  with  criminals,  I  was  always 
careful  to  denounce  crime.  I  knew  it  would  be 
destructive  to  the  public  movement,  and  I  disliked 
it  in  itself. 

"  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  denunciations  of 
crime  upon  the  platform  would  not  have  much  effect, 
because  the  people  would  think  you  would  be  address- 
ing the  police  ? — I  think  so.  The  police  themselves 
and  the  landlords  were  interpreted.  If  I  said,  '  Do 
not  nail  his  ears  to  the  post, '  then  the  people  would 
say,  '  He  is  talking  to  the  police,  that  is  all  gam- 
mon." 

That,  my  Lords,  was  Matthew  Harris's  view — that  open 
denunciation  would  do  very  little  good  ;  but  that  the 
counterbalancing  view,  such  as  I  have  been  reading  to 
your  Lordships — when  it  is  said,  "You  understand  the 
spirit  and  act  according  to  it,"  and  "  The  night- 
boys  will  see  to  that  " — that  was  the  real  teaching, 
and  this  poison  which  was  going  forth  required 
a  great  and  powerful  antidote.  Those  who  were 
answerable  for  such  ^speeches  must  have  known  that 
nothin'g  that  could  be  said  in  public  would  ever  wipe 
away  the  effect  they  made  on  men's  minds,  and  we 
can  find  no  trace  that  such  men  as  the  Eev.  Mr, 
Eyan  who  was  saying  "  Carry  out  the  spirit," 
and  "  You  know  what  I  mean,"  ever  endeavoured  to 
wipe  away  the  evil  effects  of  their  speeches  in  public. 

Now,  one  more  of  these  speeches.  This  is  the  speech 
of  another  Catholic  curate,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hackett, 
and  it  is  spoken  on  the  28th  of  April,  1885.  He  says: — 

"  Another    resolution    condemns    land-grabbing    in 
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strong  and  I  may  say  fierce  terms.  The  land-grabber 
is  a  traitorous  son  who  has  thrust  a  dagger  at  the  life 
of  his  motherland.  There  are  various  kinds  of  traitors 
as  there  are  various  kinds  of  dogs— mongrels,  puppies, 
hounds,  and  curs  of  low  degree.  (Cheers.)  If  we 
have  not  in  this  country  those  venomous  reptiles  that 
drag  their  length  along  the  ground,  we  have  poisonous 
human  reptiles  who  drive  their  fangs  into  poor  Erin'sside. 
.  .  .  This  sore  would  have  been  fatal  if  Ireland  wer 
not  immediately  to  remember  the  genius  of  Moore— 
"  '  His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame, 
"  '  Outcast  of  virtue,  peace  and  fame.' 
But  the  day  for  the  bite  of  this  erect  two-legged 
human  reptile  will  be  soon  brought  to  a  close.  The 
Land  League  is  the  dentist  that  will  draw  all  fangs 
from  the  tribe." 

Then  there  is  a  speech  by  the  Eev.  Father  M'Crae  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1886,  in  which  he  says  :— 

"  They  have  sent  over  a  general,  Sir  Eedvers 
Buller_  (cheers  and  laughter),  he  has  a  big  title, 
he  is  'Knight  Commander  of  the  Queen's  Garter' 
(laughter)  ;  he  has  at  his  command  five  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry 
to  shoot  down  the  unfortunate  moonlighters  of  Kerry, 
who  in  their  own  ways  are  brave,  and  endea- 
vouring with  the  little  means  they  have  to  preserve 
their  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  I  wish 
to  recall  to  Sir  Eedvers  BuUer  a  little  incident  of 
the  year  '67,  during  the  Fenian  times.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  those  who  enrolled  them  and  had 
charge  of  the  Fenians  in  the  Army.  There  were  25,000 
Irish  soldiers  in  the  army  of  England  and  13,000  of 
those  were  in  Ireland  ;  one  whole  regiment  (the  3d 
Buffs)  were  Fenians  to  a  man,  so  much  so  that  at  the 
Curragh,  where  they  were  stationed,  the  colonel  com- 
manding used  to  have  a  threatening  letter  forced  under 
his  own  door  every  morning  ;  and  I  say  yet  there  are 
Irishmen  in  the  arriiy,  and  Buller  will  find  that  the 
Irish  soldiers  will  not  carry  out  the  work  for  Buller, 
the  Knight  Commander  of  the  Queen's  Garter." 

I  give  you  these  as  speeches  made  at  different  times 
running  over  the  years  1881-1885.  I  would  now  ask 
your  Lordships  to  consider  what  was  going  on  in 
Ireland  at  the  early  part  of  this  period.  Here  were 
these  rev.  gentlemen  so  speaking,  and  finding  praise 
and  reward  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Timothy  Sullivan,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Irish  peasants  were  being  so 
taught  by  their  priests,  the  Land  League  was  at  work 
with  its  organizers.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  done  by 
such  speeches  in  public  was  corrected  by  the  teaching 
of  such  men  as  Sheridan,  Brennan,  Tynan,  and  Boyton 
working  in  private  ?  What  advice  were  they  giving 
to  the  Irish  peasants  on  behalf  of  the  League  ?  These 
were  the  men  selected  by  Mr.  Pamell,  with  the  aid 
and  counsel  of  Patrick  Bgan,  and  these  men— of  whom 
I  have  already  asked  before  your  Lordships,"  Where 
are  they  and  why  are  they  absent  ?" — thesemen,  side 
by  side  with  the  teaching  of  these  rev.  gentlemen, 
were  organizing  the  peasantry  throughout  Ireland  and 
putting  into  their  hearts  that  doctrine  of  which  they 
have  themselves  been  proved  to  be  such  conspicuous 
disciples. 

Thb  Pastor  of  Lotjgheea  and  Woodfokd- Fatheb 
Patrick  Bgan. 

I  have  unwUlingly  almost  made  a  selection  of  one 


or  two  of  these  speeches  by  priests.  I  will  post- 
pone what  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  this  action 
because    it    affects  a    very    much   later  date,   and  in 

particular  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  Rev. 
Father  Connor,  of  Firies.  I  cannot,  however,  quit 
this  subject  entirely  without  referring  to  the  evi- 
dence given  before  you  of  one  priest — namely,  the  Eev. 
Patrick  Bgan — who  certainly  in  the  earlier  time  of 
which  I  ^m  speaking  was  a  Catholic  curate,  and  who 
has  only  quite  recently,  I  believe,  become  a  parish 
priest.  What  a  tale  this  is  for  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest  to  tell  !  In  the  first  instance.  Father  Egan  was 
at  Loughrea,  and  then  for  a  time  he  was  at  Woodford, 
When  he  was  at  Loughrea  he  was  president  of  the 
Land  League.  As  we  know,  when  he  was  there  as 
president  of  the  League  murder  after  murder — as  ho 
himself  stated — was  committed,  some  of  them  in  broad 
dayliglt.  The  district  was  a  district  full  of  crime. 
There  was  no  resolution  passed  by  this  League  in  any 
way  affecting  these  murders  ;  no  aid  was  given  to 
detect  the  murderers,  and,  as  Father  Bgan  says,  no  de- 
nunciation of  murder  took  place  except  in  the  case  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  which  happened  to  be  in 
Loughrea  parish,  and  in  the  case  of  another  murder, 
that  of  Constable  Linton,  murders  of  which  Father 
Bgan  says  that  one  was  not  an  agrarian  crime  at  all, 
and  in  the  other  case  the  murdered  man  was  favour- 
able to  the  claims  of  the  tenants.  Then,  with  regard 
to  Woodford,  he  has  to  admit  that  that'  district  was 
very  peaceable  till  he  appeared  there,  and  he  also  has 
to  make  this  admission— that  after  he  left  Loughrea 
there  was  perfect  peace  there.  Crime  seems  to  have 
dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  Land  League,  according  to 
what  we  have^  heard,  and  crime  seems,  unfortunately, 
to  have  followed  the  Eev.  Father  Bgan's  steps.  Then 
I  may  be  asked  how  was  it  that  we  find  any  trace  of 
this  rev.  gentleman  having  had  any  effect  upon  the 
people  ?  We  know  from  him  of  his  attempt  to 
get  a  magistrate  to  sit  upon  the  bench  who  would 
stand  by  the  people  when  Roche  was  being  prosecuted, 
and  we  know  what  happened  to  the  magistrate  who 
would  not  agree.  You  will  also  recollect — I  will 
refrain  from  speaking  now  of  the  duty  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  this  respect — that  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  dealing  with  the  boycotting  of  a  poor  woman, 
giving  to  your  Lordships  as  a  reason  that  it  was  to 
checkmate  the  authorities,  but  you  will  recollect 
that  when  he  was  asked  to  aid  in  obtaining  a  coiEu 
for  the  murdered  man  he  declined  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  messenger  who  came  seeking  his 
help.  He  refused  to  give'  any  assistance,  because— 
says  this  rev.  gentleman — **  it  was  not  our  duty  to  get 
any  cofBn  for  the  murdered  man."  The  reason  why 
he  says  it  was  not  his  duty  was  that  the  messenger 
who  came  did  not  speak  in  the  respectful  language 
which  he. desired. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  your  Lordships  aleo  to  read 
the  evidence,  to  which  I  will  only  refer  you,  of  the 
Eev.  Father  Bodkin,  and  of  one  other  priest,  the  Rev, 

^  T,  Considine,  a  Gal  way   priest,  and   a   very   active 
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member  of  the  League.  Father  Cousidine  tells  you 
that  he  was  always  present  at  the  Laud  League  meet- 
ings ;  and  at  one  meeting  ho  uses  this  language  : — "  I 
tell  you  that  the  wretch  who  has  not  joined  the  League, 
that  man  deserves  to  go  down  to  the  cold,  dead 
damnation  ot  disgrace."  Your  Lordships  will  recollect 
that  this  district  is  that  of  which  Mr.  Alan  Bell  spoke . 
It  is  a  district  where  outrages  were  taking  place,  and 
even  this  rev.  gentleman  himself  admits  that  he  knew 
of  threatening  notices.  I  have  a  collection  of  a  great 
many  other  speeches,  but  I  will  leave  the  others.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  the  language  of  all  priests, 
because  there  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  them,  but  it  is  the  language  of  many  priests, 
some  of  them  being  active  members  of  the  Land 
League,  and  being  those  persons  who,  dealing  with 
Land  Leaguers,  would  have  the  greatest  weight.  These 
rev.  gentlemen,  speaking  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
where  it  was  most  dangerous  that  the  passions  of  the 
people  should  be  roused,  with  that  knowledge,  used 
terms  which  of  course  had  their  effect  in  making  the 
people  continue  in  that  course  from  which  they 
ought  to  have  been  stayed. 

The  Conspiracy  to  Baffle  Justice- Crime 
Undenounced. 
I  pass  now  to  the  denunciation  of  crime  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  period  to  which  I  am  alluding, 
and  I  commence  this  period  starting  from  1883,  the 
first  full  year  after  the  National  League  had  com- 
menced its  operations.  I  wish  to  show  that  of  course 
silence  in  these  matters — that  is  to  say,  the  non-de- 
nunciation of  crime — was  giving  somewhat  of  assent  to 
the  crime.  Wecommence  with  a  formal  announcement 
that  appeared  in  United  Ireland  on  May  5,  and  I  will 
read  it  as  being  an  editorial  statement,  a  leading  article 
in  that  paper,  and  this  newspaper,  as  your  Lordships 
well  know  now,  was  the  organ  of  Mr.  William 
O'Brierr,  whose  name  appeared  upon  it,  and  who  was 
at  this  time  at  large.  The  article  in  the  first  instance 
deals  with  general  ,  matter,  and  after  saying  that 
O'Donovan  Kossa  and  his  party  had  been  left  nowhere 
at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  that  the  Chicago 
assembly  had  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  English  or 
American  Press,  it  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  When  Irish  leaders  denounced  violence  or  outrage 
in  the  past  they  were  either  accused  of  hypocrisy,  or 
their  language  was  greeted  with  innuendoes  of  the 
don't-nail-his-ears-to-the-pump  or  spoke-with-yoar- 
tongue-in-your-cheek  order.  Henceforward  they  intend 
to  leave  the  work  of  denunciation  to  the  persons  whose 
proper  business  it  is,  and  who  are  paid  to  look  after 
it.  The  enemy's  Press  never  condemned  the  outrages 
against  the  people  of  this  country,  its  constant  mis- 
government,  the  arrests,  imprisonments,  jury  packings, 
perjuries,  hangings,  the  expulsion  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  families  from  their  homes,  the  confiscation  of  their 
improvements,  the  plunder  of  their  property,  and  the 
expatriation  of  millions  of  peasants  unlettered  and 
unequipped  to  a  foreign  shore.  When  these  outrages 
are  atoned  for  and  redressed  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  Irish  leaders  to  consider  what  to  say  upon  the  re-  I 


prisals  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  oppression.  We, 
therefore,  warmly  approve  the  attitude  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  which  had  no  concern  whatever 
to  stop  outside  its  own  business,  to  go  a-scavenging 
for  John  Bull,  and  if  that  worthy  imagines  that  Irish- 
men in  future  intend  to  play  the  moral  policeman  in 
his  interest,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  much 
obliged  for  his  opinion  of  our  amiability." 

Then   a    little  further  down  it  goes  on  : — 

"  The  Gael,  taught  by  many  a  bitter  lesson,  relies 
upon  himself  alone,  and  in  the  union  of  ends  and  aims 
which  has  been  reclaimed  at  Philadelphia  and  shunted 
across  the  sea  to  the  men  at  home  we  discern  the 
forces  of  future  triumph," 

That  is,  of  course,  a  very  serious  article.  It  was 
a  proclamation  from  the  leaders  in  United  Ire- 
land that  so  far  as  the  leaders  were  concerned  out- 
rages may  continue  ;  that  they  would  have  nothing  to 
say.  That  position  becomes  a  remarkable  one  when  wo 
Consider  the  responsibility  that  those  leaders  bore.  It 
is,  I  am  afraid,  weary  repetition  to  your  Lordships  when 
1  say  that  that  cannot  be  the  position  even  of  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  towards  crime.  Ordinary  citizens  have 
no  right  to  take  up  this  position  that  is  taken  up  by 
the  leader  who  wrote  in  United  Ireland,  and  still 
less  can  those  leaders — the  men  who  so  boastingly  said 
that  they  had  the  full  control  of  Ireland  during  the 
period  when  this  abnormal  crime  came  into  existence 
— still  less  can  those  leaders  shake  off  the  responsi- 
bility of  ostentatiously  standing  by  and  letting  that " 
crime  continue  without  denunciation. 

To  show  that  this  article  was  not  a  chance  article, 
or  one  by  the  way,  I  may  refer  to  one  matter  that 
occurred  at  this  time.  I  am  speaking  of  the  spring  of 
1883.  You  will  recollect  that  this  period  immedi- 
ately follows  the  detection  of  the  Phcenix  Park 
murderers.  Evidence  had  been  given  against  certain 
men  by  Farrell,  James  Carey,  and  others.  Those  men 
were  in  custody  and  about  to  be  tried — to  be  tried  for 
an  offence  which  I  need  not  characterize.  At  this  time, 
without  knowing  whether  these  men  were  guilty  or 
innocent,  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  O'Brien,  the 
editor  of  the  paper,  will  deliver  a  lecture  in  aid  of 
the  fund  to  defend  those  men.  In  United  Ireland  of 
the  17th  of  March,  1883,  referring  to  the  meeting  of 
a  committee  to  obtain  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
the  following  : — 

"  The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  on  last  iSanday  evening  in  their  rooms,  9,  Glass- 
house-street, London,  W.,  Mr  J.  W.  White  in  the 
chair.  The  chairman  announced  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  William  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P,  for 
Mallow,  consenting  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  aid  of  the 
fund  on  any  date  fixed  by  the  committee.  After  some 
discussion  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  O'Brien  be  com- 
municated with,  and  asked  would  Monday,  2d  April, 
suit  his  convenience." 

My  Lords,  we  have  direct  evidence  from  Mr. 
O'Brien  what  was  the  attitude  that  he,  representing 
United  Ireland,  actually  assumed  with  reference  to 
this   denunciation  of  crime.    He  is  questioned  as  to 
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denunciation   of  crime   on  the   part  of  United  Ireland 
or  himself  :— 

"  Did  you  ever  during  the  whole  time  that  you 
were  editor  of  United  Ireland  denounce  secret 
Booieties  by  name  ?— Indeed,  I  did  not  ;  not  that  I 
remember,  certainly. 

"  Did  you  ever  in  any  single  article  which  you  have 
written  or  seen  in  tMited  Ireland,  or  in  any  single 
speech  that  you  have  made,  advise  people  not  to  join 
them  ? — No  ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  least  degree  neces- 
sary. The  best  method  of  advising  people  not  to  join 
them,  was  to  win  them  away  from  them,  and  I  believe 
we  have  won  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  young  men  of 
Ireland  away  from  them,  aye,  and  of  the  whole  Irish 
race. 

"  You  were  aware  of  the  articles  which  were  read 
yesterday  in  reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 
You  remember  them  being  read  at  length  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  ever  denounce  by  name  or  denounce  the 
murderers  in  any  abher  instance  but  that  in  United  Ire- 
land ! — Well,  I  never  had  opportunity.  Kindly 
remember  that  Unitsd  Ireland  in  the  crime  period 
represents  tan  numbers, in  at  least  eight  of  which  there 
are  expressions  of  abhorrence  of  crime." 
Then,  again  : — 

"  Did  you  ever,  from  May,  1882,  dojfn  to  August, 
1885,  call  upon  the  people  to  aid  in  detecting  the 
murderer  in  any  single  instance  ? — Do  you  mean  indi- 
vidually ?  No  ;  really  I  do  not  remember  any  pro- 
minent crime  in  those  times. 

' '  You  '  remember  no  murders  in  those  periods  ? — 
Well,  really  I  cannot  recall  any.  My  recollection,  of 
course,  is  very  general. 

"  Do  you  call  an  agrarian  murder  a  prominent  crime 
or  not  ? — Certainly.  But  really  I  cannot  remember 
that  there  were  any  crimes  in  those  times  except  the 
murders  in  the  county  of  Galway,  while  the  Coercion 
Act  was  pending,  and  these,  of  course,  we  did 
denounce. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  a  murder  such  as  Fitzmaurice's 
murder  ? — Certainly,  Fitzmaurice's  murder  we  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms. 

"  I  must  ask  you  this.  You  must  be  good  enough  to 
listen  to  my  question  ? — I  am  listening,  and  answering 
them  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

' '  The  Court  is  the  best  judge  of  that  ?— Certainly . 
"  Did  you  on  any  single  occasion  invite  the  inhabi- 
tants or  implore  the  inhabitants,  in  your  articles  in 
your  paper,  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  any  single  mur- 
derer ? — No,  I  did  not.  We  had  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  kind. 

"  Or  any  single  agrarian  crime  ? — No,  and  I  will 
explain  to  you  the  reason.  To  do  anything  of  that 
sort  woald  be  accepting  a  responsibility  which  we 
wholly  repudiate, and  would  be  acknowledging  a  state 
of  fact  which  we  absolutely  deny.  It  would  be  inter- 
preted against  us  as  an  admission  that  the  country  was 
steeped  in  blood,  whereas  we  knew  thoroughly  well 
that  as  to  the  vast  area  of  the  country  that  is  an  abso- 
lute and  total  falsehood,  and  that  the  only  districts  of 
which  it  was  true  were  the  districts  where  we  had 
no  power,  and  where  we  had  next  to  no  circulation 
for  those  newspapers.  It  would  be  an  assumption  also 
that  our  readers  were  persons  who  in  any  manner  were 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  crime,  an  assumption 
that  is  an  insult  to  them." 

My  observations  will  appear  to  be  of  an  argumenta- 
tive character  if  I  deal  with  these  reasons  given  by 
Mr.    O'Brien  ;    and   the    sufficiency   of   them   either 


with  regard  to  the  fact  or  the  result  I  must  leave  to 
your  Lordships.  But  the  fact  remains — whether  the 
reasons  are  suiScient  or  not — that  Mr.  O'Brien,  repre- 
aenting  this  paper,  did  not  during  this  period  use  the 
great  influence  and  the  great  circulation  of  his  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  uttering  any  words  in  denunciation 
of  crime,  or  of  trying  to  lessen  that  sad  record  of 
crime  which  is  before  your  Lordships. 

Now,  my  Lords,  there  are  two  classes  of  denunciation 
of  crime  which  we  ought  to  expect  to  find.  We  ought  to 
find  denunciation  by  the  branches  of  the  National 
League  ;  and  this  denunciation  I  think  would  have 
been  most  useful  and  most  elective  as  coming 
within  that  class  of  denunciation  which  would 
be  in  some  degree  regarded  as  being  sincere— 
at  least  they  would  have  had  much  greater  weight 
attached  to  them  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  than  public  speeches  made  upon  the 
platform.  They,  at  all  events,  could  not  then  have 
been  considered — to  use  the  words  of  Matthew  Harris 
, — to  be  addressed  to  the  police  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  then  have  been  regarded  as  being  sincere,  and 
the  men  who  uttered  such  denunciations  of  outrage 
would  have  been  recognized  by  the  people  of  the 
locality  to  whom  they  were  addressed  as  the  local 
leaders  of  the  Land  League. 

Degeneeatb  Moonhghteks  Denottnckd. 
Let  me  ask  your  Lordships  how  many  can  be  found 
of  these  denunciations  of  that  state  of  things  from 
which  crime  came,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  Moon- 
lighters, who  we  know  from  the  evidence  before  ua 
came  from  the  same  class  as  the  Land  Leaguers  them- 
selves— namely,  the  sons  of  farmers  ?  I  am  afraid  that 
unless  there  is  some  particular  reason  for  the  con- 
demnation of  moonlighting  we  find  no  such  condemna- 
tion. We  shall  doubtless  find  some  condemnation  of 
moonlighting  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  what  I  mean  when  I  come  to 
point  out  to  you  certain  denunciations  of  moonlighting 
by  the  Land  League.  John  Greany,  the  secretary  to 
the  Mount  Cashel  National  League,  in  the  course  of 
his  cross-examination  produced  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  condemnation  of  moonlighting  as  having  been 
passed  by  his  branch  of  the  National  League  : — 

"  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
the  conduct  of  those  night  marauders  who  are  going 
about  striking  terror  into  honest  men,  demanding 
money  and  stealing  pieces  of  meat,  and  we  would 
request  all  respectable  people  to  try  and  bring  these 
marauding  bagmen  to  justice."  | 

I  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  moonlighting 
descended  into  the  region  of  petty  larceny  these 
gentlemen  did  object  to  it  and  denounced  it  very 
strongly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  sincere 
when  they  passed  their  resolution  requesting  "  all 
respectable  people  to  try  and  bring  these  marauding 
bagmen  to  justice."  But  these  are  not  the  moon- 
lighters we  are  dealing  with  in  this  inquiry.  Those 
moonlighters  that  were  so  denounced  were  not 
engaged  in  carrying  out    the    behests   of   the  Land 
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League  ;  they  were  not  acting  as  the  police  of  the 
Land  League.  Of  course  we  are  not  saying  the  Land 
League  had  anything  to  do  with  the  stealing  of  meat. 
That  is  not  the  point.  They  were  doing  something 
else  of  quite  a  different  character. 

I  will  give  your  Lordships  another  instance.  The 
Eev.  Patrick  O'Connor,  the  parish  priest  of  Firiee, 
gives  the  following  evidence  : — 

"  1  observe  in  your  exhortation  in  the  chapel  you 
did  not  say  anything  at  all  as  to  cautioning  these 
men  ;  you  did  not  mention  anything  about  these 
hostile  moonlight  bands  ? — I  had  done  it  so  repeatedly 
before  that  it  was  superfluous  for  me  to  do  it  then,  and 
I  had  a  particular  object. 

"  Hostile  moonlight  bands  ? — Certainly. 

**  Will  you  mention  any  occasion  on  which  you  did? 
— I  will  tell  you  now.  I  will  tell  you  two  or  three 
of  them  if  you  will  just  give  me  liberty  to|  do  so. 
There  was  a  Protestant  farmer  within  half  a  mile  of 
my  house.  Those  ruffians  who  came  to  that  man's 
house  moonlighting,  attacked  him  at  night,  and  on  that 
occasion  his  son,  who  was  an  ex-policeman,  was  living 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer.  They  attacked  his 
house,  and  it  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  think, 
or  half  a  mile  of  the  police  barrack.  The  following 
Sunday,  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  launched  out  as  strongly 
and  as  forcibly  as  I  could  against  the  conduct  of  those 
ruffians.  What  I  said  was  this,  that  they  were  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  They  were  going  in 
t^e  name  of  Home  Eule,  for  I  heard  that  was  the 
phrase  they  used,  and  they  were  nothing  but  home 
robbers. 

"  They  had  robbed  ? — Yes  ;  then  I  said  that  poor, 
quiet,  honest  Protestant  man  as  long  as  I  have  been  in 
the  parish  I  have  known  to  be  a  most  industrious, 
hpnourable  man  in  his  business,  and  knowing  him  to 
be  that,  a  lone  man  among  the  community  here,  it 
was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  those  fellows  should 
attack  him,  and,  I  begged  of  the  community  to  rise 
up  against  such  conduct  as  that  and  to  reprobate  it. 

"  Had  they  robbed  him  ? — They  attempted  to  rob 
him.  Whether  they  took  any  money  from  him  or  not  I 
cannot  tell  you.  But  that  very  same  man  thanked 
Father  O'Connor  for  the  manner  in  which  I  spoke 
from  the  altar  in  condemning  it. 

"  Had  he  grabbed  any  land  ? — He  had  not." 

So  this  man  was  not  a  person  with  whom  the  Land 
League  would  have  had  any  quarrel.  In  reply  to 
further  questions,  the  Rev.  Patrick  O'Connor  says  :  — 
"  Will  you  mention  a  single  instance  in  which  you 
condemned  a  moonlight  band  for  visiting  a  man  who 
had  grabbed  land  ?—  I  could  not  do  it,  because  there 
was  no  grabbing  except  one  occasion  on  a  farm  where 
a  man  attempted  to  take  land,  and  when  he  found  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  was  against  him  he  drew 
away  from  it." 

Moonlighting  Oeiginally  Aimeb  at  Geabbebs 
— Kev.  p.  O'Connob. 
We  know  what  the  Rev.  Patrick  O'Connor's  views 
are  very  clearly,  as  they  are  expressed  in  his  inter- 
view with  a  newspaper  reporter.  In  the,  course  of  that 
interview  he  made  the  following  statement  : — 

"  '  In  the  course  of  time,  Father  O'Connor  con- 
tinued, the  ranks  of  the  moonlighters  had  been 
recruited    by  a    class   whose    objects   were    different 


from  those  contemplated  by  the  originators  of  tha 
system.'  " 

Your  Lordships  will  mark  those  words — "  whose 
objects  were  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the 
originators  of  the  system."  What  now  becomes  of 
the  theory  of  moonlighting  being  due  to  the  action  of 
secret  societies,  which  are  supposed  to  have  sprung 
spontaneously  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  we  are 
told  that  the  ranks  of  the  moonlighters  had  been  re- 
cruited by  a  class  whose  objects  were  different  from 
those  contemplated  by  the  originators  of  the  system  ? 
The  rev.  gentleman  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  '  The  new  men  had  made  use  of  the  moonlighting 
system  for  the  purpose  of  simple  robbery,  and  had 
thus,  in  some  instances,  gone  beyond  the  original 
Intention,  which  was  merely  to  intimidate  intending 
land-grabbers.'  " 

This  is  a  declaration  coming  from  one  who  knew — 
from  this  rev.  gentleman,  who  was  himself  connected 
with  the  Land  League.  He  has  made  this  most  serious 
statement  ;  and  we  have  a  disclosure  now  made 
that  there  was  a  system  with  a  particular  object 
in  view,  and  that  object  was,  that  moonlighting 
should  intimidate  the  intending  land-grabbers,  who 
were  the  men  marked  down  by  the  League.  What 
does  that  language  mean  ?  It  means  that  a  sanc- 
tion is  given  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  and  by 
the  Land  League  to  men  to  meet  at  night  for 
the  purpose  of  moonlighting,  of  visiting  the  abodes  of 
tenants  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  them.  Is  that 
moral  suasion  ?  If  it  were, there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  moonlighters  to  cover  their  deeds  under  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  intimidation  resulting  from  the  use  of 
physical  force.  What  was  it  that  the  men  who  were 
visited  were  afraid  of — by  what  were  they  intimi- 
dated ?  It  was  the  being  visited  in  the  night  time  by 
these  ruffians  who  carried  out  the  system  of  the  in- 
timidation of  intending  land-grabbers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Laud  League, 
ought  to  be  intimidated.  Does  not  that  fact 
stand  disclosed  ?  There  may  have  been  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  our  way — books  have  disappeared, 
witnesses  are  removed  from  this  court  ;  we  did 
not  expect  that  we  should  come  within  the  very 
inner  circle  of  these  men ;  yet  strangely  enough, 
perhaps  in  an  unthoughtful  moment,  this  declara- 
tion is  made  by  Father  O'Connor,  who  now  dis- 
closes all  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  argue 
from  the  nature  of  things — namely,  that  there  was 
a  system  of  moonlighting  under  which  a  body  of 
men  was  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidating men  from  taking  evicted  farms  and  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  decrees  of  the  Land  League  to 
be  obeyed. 

My  Lords,  there  are  further  statements  by  Father 
O'Connor  as  to  who  these  moonlighters  were  and  what 
was  their  object.     We  find  this  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  Did  you  say  that  the  origin  of  the  moonlighting 
raid  for  arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people,  especially  the  young  men  of  the 
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district,  to  create  such  a  feeling  that  nobody  would 
venture  to  take  such  a  farm  ?  Did  you  say  that  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  was  my  impression  of  the  moonlighting 
people. 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon  ? — Moonlighting. 

"  Did  you  say  what  I  have  read  out  to  you?— Which 
is  that  ? 

"  The  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms 
■was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the 
people,  especially  the  young  men  of  the  district,  to 
create  such  a  feeling  that  nobody  would  venture  to 
take  such  a  farm  ? — That  was  the  feeling. 
,  "  Did  you  say  that  ?— The  people 

"  Did  you  say  the  words  that  I  have  read  to  you  ? — 
When  I  said  '  the  people,'  I  meant  the  moonlighting 
people. 

"  Did  you  say  the  words  I  have  read  ? 

"  The  President.— He  implies  he  did." 

Again  a  little  further  ofl  we  find  this  : — 

"  Mr.  Atkinson. — '  No  doubt  the  taking  of  an 
evicted  taum  was  lawful,  but  on  the  principle  of 
doing  unto  others  as' you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you,  the  action  of  the  land-grabber  was  not 
justifiable.'  Did  you  say  that  in  substance  ? — If  I 
did  I  would  not  be  ashamed  of  saying  it  now,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed. 

"  Very  good.  I  pray  your  attention  to  this  :— '  The 
object,  therefore,  of  those  raids  was  to  cow.  That 
was  Father  O'Connor's  expression.'  Did  you  use  that 
expression  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

' '  '  Any  one  who  might  meditate  land-grabbing  ;  not 
only  so,  but  it  appeared  to  have  been  calculated  upon 
that  the  knowledge  that  the  moonlighters  possessed 
arms  would  still  farther  deter  intending  land-grabbers.' 
Did  you  say  that  in  substance  ?— In  substance,  I  think 
I  might. 

"  '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  said  outrage,  out 
of  2,000  acres  of  land  on  Lord  Kenmare's  estate  from 
which  tenants  had  been  evicted  not  a  single  acre  had 
been  taken.'  Did  you  say  that  ?— I  could  not — 2,000 
acres,  I  think  that  is  an  exaggeration,  and  if  I  said 
it  I  must  have  said  it  loosely,  because  it  would  not 
he  correct — 2,000  acres. 

"  '  The  landlord  and  his  agent  had  put  stock  on 
some  of  these  lands,  but  this  had  proved  it  to  be  a 
losing  game,  for  the  stock  had  to  be  sold  at  less  than 
what  was  paid  for  it  ?' — Yes. 

"  Did  you  continue  and  say  that  in  course  of 
time  the  ranks  of  the  moonlighters  had  been  recruited 
by  a  class  whose  objects  were  different  from  those 
contemplated  by  the  originators  of  the  system  ?^— I 
stated  that,  and  I  believe  it  was  true. ' ' 
My  Lords,  may  I  ask  who  were  the  originators  of  the 
system  ?  And  here  again  I  cannot  help  repeating  my 
question — What  has  become  of  Sir  Charles  Bnssell's 
theory  of  secret  societies  ?  We  have  the  answer  in 
Father  O'Connor's  evidence  ; — 

' '  Who  were  the  originators  of  the  system  ? — Those 
people  who  went  out  for  the  checking  of  the  taking 
of  evicted  farms. 

"  Very  good.  And  who  were  the  new  recruits  ? — 
All  the  bad  characters  in  the  locality. 

' '  Then  the  first  originators  were  men  who  wished  to 
put  down  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  ? — The  first 
originators  were  men  who  did  not  want  to  rob  or 
steal,  or  do  anything  else,  but  simply  to  check  the 
evictions,  and  if  you  want  my  opinion  about  evicted 
farms  I  will  tell  you." 


Who  were    the  originators   of    the    system — who  were 
they  but  the  representatives  of  the  Land  League  ? 

ThB     TeSEOKS    op    MOONLiaHTING— EEV.    D.     HAK- 
EINOTON. 

My  Lords,  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  exaggerate 
what  this  moonlighting  was,  again,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured almost  without  exception  to  do,  taking  evi- 
dence from  the  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the 
respondents,  let  me  now  shpw  you  what  the  Eev. 
Daniel  Harrington  says  upon  the  subject  : — 

"  Do  you  remember  any  serious  crime  which 
occurred  there  f — No  ;  I  recollect  no  serious  crime. 
Mere  moonlighting  was  a  far  more  serious  crime  than 
would  appear  on  the  surface,  because  the  people  in  my 
neighbourhood  where  moonlighting  took  place  lived 
in  terror  of  their  lives.  They  could  not  rest  by  day, 
and  they  could  not  sleep  by  night." 
My  Lords,  this  is  my  learned  friend's  witness",  the 
Eev.  Daniel  Harrington,  who  knows  what  was  going 
on  .^t  this  time.  After  such  a  statement  by  such  a 
person  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  exaggerated  the 
condition  of  things  when  we  are  told  that  throughout 
the  country,  on  these  hill-sides,  whether  the  people 
were  prosperous  or  were  in  poverty,  they  lived  in 
such  a  state  of  terror  that  they  could  not  rest 
by  day  and  they  could  not  sleep  by  night  ?  And 
this  was  a  condition  of  things  that  was  brought  about 
by  no  accidental  circumstances  such  as  the  peculiar 
coaditions  of  the  locality  ;  it  does  not  represent  the 
state  of  things  of  the  old  days  of  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis's  history  of  local  causes  producing  local 
disturbances.  This  was  general  moonlighting  ;  it  was 
a  state  of  things  existing  throughout  the  whole  country. 
I  say  that  where  the  Land  League  was  there  was  the 
moonlighting.  This  reverend  gentleman  has  told  us  of 
the  horrors  of  moonlighting  which  were  continuous 
during  the  time  ;  how  every  man  was  in  danger  •  how 
it  was  affecting  the  peace  of  the  whole  country — ■ 
affecting  it,  as  I  say,  under  the  protection  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Land  League,  which  was 
governed  and  moved  by  many  of  those  who  are  now 
respondents  before  you. 

Davitt's  Castlbisland  Speech— Misleading 
extbacts. 

I  am  anxious  that  your  Lordships  should  understand 
that  moonlighting  at  one  time  and  under  some  con- 
ditions did  receive  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  the 
League,  but  whilst  it  was  .going  on,  and  whilst  it 
was  proceeding  and  having  the  effect  the  Eev. 
Daniel  Harrington  tells  us  it  was  having,  we  can  find 
no  denunciation  of  it  by  the  League.  There  was  no 
denunciation  of  it  by  the  League  where  it  was  con- 
fined  to  raids  for  arms  and  to  night  attacks  to  cow 
and  to  intimidate.  We  have  it,  however,  that  there 
was  denunciation  of  moonlighting  by  one  speaker  at 
Castleisland,  though  it  came,  perhaps,  a  little  late  in 
the  day.  I  think,  however,  full  justice  must  be  given, 
to  the  extent  to  which  that  speech  went.  Mr. 
Davitt  was  the  speaker.    He  himself   has   referred  to 
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it,  and  it  was  put  in  evidence  when  Inspector  Davis 
was  being  cross-examined.  This  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  witness's  cross-examination  : — 

"  Well,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  denunciation 
of  crime  until  Mr.  Davitt  went  down  to  Castle  island." 
Then  afterwards  we  have  Mr.  Davitt's  speech,  reported 
in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  the  22d  of  February,  1886. 
It  has  been  already  read,  and  as  you  would  read  it, 
Mr.  Davitt  speaks  very  severely  of  the  moonlighting. 
He  says,  in  reference  to  the  maiming  of  cattle  : — 

"  If  my  own  brother  were  brought  before  mo  and 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  atrocity  I  would 
take  a  pleasure  in  flogging  him  at  a  cart  tail  be- 
fore flinging  him  into  prison  as  a  creature  unfit  to 
walk  abroad  among  men,  a  libel  upon  the  name  and 
features  of  our  common  manhood.  I  want  you 
to  look  beyond  the  confines  of  your  own  county, 
and  consider  the  consequences  which  your  acts  will 
entail  upon  the  cause  of  your  fatherland,  and  I  demand 
of  you  the  cessation  of  all  proceedings  which  afford  to 
our  enemies  the  only  arguments  with  which  they  can 
hope  to  combat  our  first  demands  for  the  abolition  of 
landlordism  and  Castle  rule.  But  apart  altogether 
from  political  considerations  I  demand  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  Irishmen  of  all  parties  and  all  countries,  to 
stamp  out  those  abominable  outrages  which  tend  to 
degrade  the  Irish  character  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind. Now  this  custom  of  moonlighting,  which  may 
have  been  originally  resorted  to  with  no  intention  to 
do  harm,  but  out  of  that  devil-may-cure  feeling 
peculiar  to  many  districts  in  Ireland,  sooner  or  later 
degenerated  into  acts  and  proceedings  which  I  am  sure, 
if  they  were  only  thought  of  in  the  beginning,  would 
have  prompted  other  and  better  proceedings  and  a 
different  line  of  action  to  the  young  men  who  have 
participated  in  them." 

Your  Lordships  will  forgive  me  for  not  reading  on 
for  the  moment.  Your  Lordships  will  see  a  trace 
there  that  Mr.  Davitt  is  dealing  with  the  alteration 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  moonlighting  system.  I 
have  no  reason  perhaps  for  being  careful,  but  I  have 
abstained  up  to  this  point,  although  I  have  made  some 
reference  to  newspapers,  from  suggesting,  and  I  have 
abstained  from  supposing,  that  everything  has  not  been 
put  before  you  by  counsel  and  by  others  with  the  full 
intention  of  giving  your  Lordships  full  information  ; 
but  I  have  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  this. 
I  have  read  down  to  the  words  "  participated  in 
them."  Mr.  Davitt  is  reading  a  speech  of  his  from 
the  Freeman's  Journal  ;  we  have  a  copy  of  that 
newspaper  of  the  date.  I  will  now  read  to  your  Lord- 
ships the  sentence  that  comes  after  the  word"  them," 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  extract  which  Mr. 
Davitt  read  : — 

"  Now  it  has  degenerated  into  common  theft  and 
oattle-lifting.  Why,  I  do  not  know  among  the  scum 
of  unadorned  scoimdrelism  in  human  nature  a  creature 
so  foul,  so  vile  and  contemptible  as  the  man  who 
will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  burglar  and  the  cut- 
purse  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  Why,  the  devil 
putting  on  the  cassock  of  the  priest  is  respectable 
ruffianism  or  villacy  in  comparison  with  the  man  who 
will  go  about  and  plunder  and  raid  under  the  pretence 
that  he  is  putting  down  land-grabbing  and  lighting 
aeainst  landlordism." 


Now,  my  Lords,  the  whole  of  that  passage  is  kept 
out  in  the  version  of  this  speech  read  to  you  by  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  read  by  him  as  being  this  report  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  and  then  the  condemnation  comes 
in  ; — 

"  I  ask  you  men  and  women  of  Kerry  to  stamp  out 
this  sort  of  thing,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  you,  as  it  is 
to  the  whole  Irish  character." 

That  refers  to  the  plundering  that  is  mentioned  in 
the  paragraph  I  have  read,  which  by  some  unaccount- 
able means  is  left  out  of  Mr.  Davitt's  speech.  Some 
oue  may  have  supplied  Mr.  Davitt  with  this  report, 
but  by  some  unaccountable  means  the  whole  of  that 
paragraph  is  left  out  and  the  condemnation  which 
appears  ;  "  I  ask  you,  men  and  women  of  Kerry,  to 
stamp  out  this  sort  of  thing, "'is  made  to  apply  to  the 
previous  sentence  with  regard  to  moonlighting  in 
connexion  with  land-grabbing,  instead  of  to  moon- 
lighting in  connexion  with  plunder,  which  is  the  imme- 
diate context  in  the  speech.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
understand  it.  There  is  the  paragraph  and  here  is  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  It  is  the  plundering,  and  the 
degradation  of  the  original  moonlighting  down  to 
the  level  of  plundering,  that  Mr.  Davitt  asks  these 
men  and  women  of.Kerry  to  put  a  stop  to,  without,  as 
I  read  it,  extending  his  condemnation  to  the  general 
system  of  moonlighting,  which  was  cowing  the  people 
and  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  misery  of  which  the 
Bev.  Daniel  Harrington  speaks. 

My  Lords,  I  wish  this  little  incident  had  not 
occurred,  and  I  hope  that  some  explanation  will  be 
given  of  it. 

Mr.  Davitt. — My  Lords,  I  shall  make  no  comment 
upon  Sir  Henry  James's  remarks.  I  shall  simply  ask 
your  Lordships  to  read  the  whole  of  the  speech  or  to 
look  at  the  whole  of  the  speech. 

The  Pbesident.— That  is  not  quite  the  point.  You 
were  reading  from  something.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
the  thing  from  which  you  were  reading  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  think  I  had  the  report  in  the  Free- 
man in  my  hand,  and  from  that  I  read.  At  any  rate, 
I  referred  the  other  side  to  the  date  of  the  paper,  and 
1  think  that  I  was  drawing  the  witness's  attention 
to  the  date  of  the  paper. 

SiK  H.  James.— Oh,  certainly. 

The  PEEaiDENT.— That  is  not  quite  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  for  some  cause  or  other  a  passage  was 
left  out.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  if  you  had  the  thing 
from  which  you  were  reading  some  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  have  not  the  evidence  here  before 
me.  I  do  not  know  what  information  I  gave  to  your 
Lordships  at  the  time ;  but'  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
shirk  anything  in  the  speech.  That  has  not  been  my 
conduct  in  this  investigation, 

Hm  H.  James. — I  say  nothing.  It  is  possible  an 
explanation  may  bo  given.  Of  course,  we  knew  the 
date  of  the  paper,  but  if  Mr.  Davitt  had  read  from  the 
paper  and  gave  it  to  us,  I  can  assure  him  that  we,  as 
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counsel,  should  have  assomed  that  anyone  who  had 
read  from  the  paper  would  have  read  the  whole  ot 
what  was  material.  It  is  by  mere  accident  that  our  at- 
tention was  called  to  this  matter  and  that  we  checked 
the  speech.  If  Mr.  Davitt  had  got  up  and  said,  "  I 
am  reading  from  the  Freeman's  Journal,"  I  think 
your  Lordship  and  counsel  would  have  assumed  that 
he  was  reading  the  speech  as  it  appeared  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  did  not  profess  to  read  the  whole 
of  the  speech. 

SiK  H.  James. — I  should  not  have  mentioned  the 
matter  if  Mr.  Davitt  had  commenced  at  one  point  and 
had  finished  at  another  ;  but  the  effect  produced  in 
the  minds  of  'everyone  is  different  from  what  was  in 
accordance  with  the  fact.  Without  asterisk  or  aught 
else  to  mark  the  omission,  there  is  a  cessation  at  the 
word  "  them,"  and  a  resumption  at  the  words,  "  I 
ask  you,  men  and  women  of  Kerry,  to  stamp  out  this 
sort  of  thing."  By  leaving  out  that  paragraph  the 
whole  sense  of  the  speech  is  changed,  I  cannot 
leave  this  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's  with  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  a  negative  speech.  I  am  afraid 
that  it  is  worse  than  a  negative  speech,  because 
Mr.  Davitt's  condemnation  is  confined — first,  to  the 
maiming  of  cattle,  and,  secondly,  not  to  moonlighting 
which  cows,  but  to  that  which  is  mere  burglary. 
This  "speech  was  a  condemnation  of  men  who  were 
burglars,  not  moonlighters.  Those  were  the  men  whose 
private  ends  were  considered  by  themselves  as  para- 
mount to  what  the  Land  League  would  call  patriotic 
action  ;  the  Land  Leaguers  were  willing  and  Mr. 
Davitt  was  willing  to  condemn  the  man  who  put 
money  into  his  pocket  instead  of  carrying  out  the 
edicts  of  the  League.  I  thought  it  right  to  call  at- 
tention to  it,  as  it  contains  what  I  presume  is  the 
best  sample  that  Mr.  Davitt  can  produce  of  denuncia- 
tions of  moonlighting. 

Kesoldtions,  &c.,  on  Ckime. 

I  now  call  attention  to  a  specimen  of  a  class  of 
denunciation  which  can  be  sincere.  It  is  by  the 
Longford  National  League  : — 

"  The  secretary  read  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Na,wd  and  passed  nem. 

goji.  : '  That    we  offer  to   Messrs.  James,  John,  and 

Charles  Newman,  and  J.  Kenny,  of  Cloomallagh,mem- 
bers  of  this  branch,  the  expression  of  our  sorrow  for 
the  injuries  they  sustained  in  the  murderous  assault 
committed  on  them  in  this  town  on  the  11th  instant, 
and  we  hope  that  the  authorities  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  to  punishment  the  perpetrators  of  this 
disgraceful  outrage.'  " 

I  think  the  right  description  to  apply  to  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  mean  resolution.  Observe  that  the 
offence  which  is  referred  to  in  the  resolution  is  an 
offence  against  members  of  the  Land  League,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  moonlighting  affray.  It  was  a  case  of 
assault  arising  out  of  jealousy  about  a  farm,  and  the 
persons  assaulted  were  members  of  the  branch  ot  the 
League.    It  is  in  this  case  that  application  is  made 


to  the  authorities  to  discover  and  punish  the  offenders. 
Can  you  find  any  similar  resolution  referring  to  a  case 
in  which  an  offence  had  been  committed  by  moon- 
lighters against  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the 
League  ?  Let  me  refer  you  to  an  instance  ot  another 
kind  of  denunciation  : — 

"  That  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish 
National  League  are  opposed  to  the  commission  of 
outrages  ;  that  they  are  convinced  that  no  member 
of  the  League  would  countenance  or  connive  at  the 
crimes  of  rick-burning  or  cattle  maiming,  as  they  are 
well  aware  that  the  owners  ot  property  so  injured  or 
destroyed  are  always  most  liberally  compensated  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers." 

This  is  another  mean  resolution.  Why  do  those  who 
pass  it  object  to  rick-burning  and  cattle-maiming  ? 
Because  both  ricks  and  cattle  possess  an  absolute  value, 
and  the  people  of  the  district  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
such  outrages.  This  is  worse  than  **  do  not  nail  his 
ears  to  the  post."  What  was  said  about  the  other 
outrages  was  bad,  and  a  man  may  be  caused  misery,  he 
may  be  placed  in  terror,  because  no  money  payment 
is  involved.  The  first  kind  of  outrages,  however, 
must  not  bo  committed  because,  if  they  are,  the  rate- 
payers can  be  mulcted.  I  think  I  have  made  good  my 
proposition  that  this  is  a  mean  resolution. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  of  the  denunciation  of 
crime  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Kev.  Daniel  Harrington.  He  lived  at  Tralee, 
near  the  district  ot  Castleisland,  where  there  was  a 
vast  amount  ot  crime  ;  but  the  only  crime,  the  onlj 
murder,  denounced  by  his  branch  of  the  League  is  the 
Ph<enix  Park  murder.  Crime  committed  at  a  distance 
of  20  miles  from  Tralee  was  not  denounced.  The 
Phoenix  Park  murder  excited  exceptional  interest  and 
was  denounced,  but  no  denunciation  was  directed 
against  crimes  committed  in  the  district  where  local 
influence  could  be  felt.  The  same  observations  are 
applicable  to  the  evidence  ot  Daniel  Ryan.  That  was 
another  case  in  which  denunciation  of  crime  was 
limited  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murder.  But  in  Ryan's 
evidence  we  do  find  this  : — 

"  Mr.  O'Connor  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  to  the  effect  that  the  Battevant 
Land  League  had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward 
to  any  person  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  per- 
petrators of  the  outrage  near  that  town,  and  asking  the 
League  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Cork 
Land  League  upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor) 
begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer  that  they  ought  to 
allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own  police  work. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

"  Mr.  Ryan. — Certainly  ;  what  have  we  to  do  with 
it?" 

Will  you  compare  this  with  the  resolution  I  have 
read  calling  upon  the  authorities  to  assist  when  mem- 
bers of  the  League  are  assaulted  ?  It  an  oatrage  is 
committed  by  moonlighters  the  Government  has  to  do 
its  own  police  work,  bnt  when  members  ot  the  League 
are  assaulted  the  Government  is  to  help  them. 
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I  recall  to   yoiir  recollection    this  portion   of 
Mr.  B.  Harrington's  evidence  ? — 

"  The  President. — You  are  now  in  the  position  of 
a  witness.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  which 
calls  for  that  observation.  You  will  answer  tho  learned 
counsel's  questions  ? — I  will,  my  Lord.  I  shall  be 
anxious  to  make  my  answer  as  definite  as  possible. 

"  The  President. — Will  you  bear  in  mind  the  ques- 
tion I  have  put,  Mr.  Reid,  whether  there  is  any  action 
of  the  central  body  condemning  these  things  which 
the  witness  in  his  own  interest  says  te  condemned  ? 

"  Mr.  E.  T.  Keid.— Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  will  be 
called. 

"  The  President.— Very  well."' 
In  pursuance   of    that  undertaking  Mr.  T.  Harrington 
is  called.  Your  Lordship  says  : — 

"  Was  there  ever  any  action  taken  by  the  Central 
League  condenming  these  things  which  yon  say  were 
condemned  by  you  ? — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  many  branches  in 
Ireland  were  dissolved  for  that.  You  will  have 
evidence  of  that." 
And  this  occurs  in  his  cross-examination  : — 

"  How  comes  it  I  do  not  find  in  any  extracts  pro- 
duced any  letter  sent  in'  1882,  1883,  or  1884  to  the 
different  branches  ? — There  are  letters  of  1883  and 
1884. 

"  Of  the  energetic  character  we  find  afterwards  in 
1885  and  1886? — I  used  energy  when  occasion  required 
energy,  I  can  assure  you.  First  of  all  there  were 
very  few  branches  of  the  League  up  to  1885.  It  was 
in  1885  that  the  League  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  render 
it  not  easy  for  a  man  in  my  position  to  control  it. 
The  election  came  in  1885,  and  every  county  was 
desirous  to  qualify  for  its  representation,  consequently 
the  branches  of  the  League  trebled  in  1885. 

"There  are  two  produced  in  1884,  April  3  and  4, 
both  directed  against  the  practice  of  intimidating  per- 
sons in  voting  for  Poor  Law  guardians  ? — Y'es ;  there  are 
several  other  letters  in  the  letter-book  upon  that. 

"  I  can  only  deal  with  what  has  been  produced.  In 
July,  1885,  I  find  a  boycotting  notice  about  labourers. 
Then  on  September  28,  the  next  one  I  find  is  one 
which  deals  with  an  irregular  proceeding  against 
Alderman  Smith,  which  of  course  is  quite  consistent 
with  regular  proceedings,  not  being  condemned  by  the 
League  ? — The  letter  is  not  consistent  with  that.  My 
condemnation  of  the  League  was  for  an  endeavour  to 
boycott  Alderman  Smith  in  it. 

"  If  you  were  desirous  to  put  down  these  outrages, 
how  comes  it  there  are  no  resolutions  to  be  found  in 
your  books  prior  to  1884  ?" 

It  is  true  that  there  is  one  resolution — and  it  is  the 
only  one  that  I  can  find— in  which  boycotting  notices 
are  objected  to.  But  at  the  time  when  it  was  made  a 
general  election  was  approaching,  and,  as  you  will 
find,  political  events  controlled  the  action  of  the 
National  League.  On  July  17,  1885,  Mr.  T.  Harring- 
ton wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  Boycotting  notices,  or  anything  which  might 
lead  to  outrage,  cannot  be  other  than  the  work  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Irish  national  cause." 
How  far  that  was  made  public  I  know  not.  There  is 
also  the  letter  written  by  the  same  gentleman  on 
September  28,  1885,  relating  to  Alderman  Smith's 
expulsion  from  the  Waterford  branch  of  the  League, 
but  that  was  a  case  of  boycotting  in  the  League 
and  by  the  League. 


The  Change  of  Note  in  1886. 
'  Now  I  pass  to  another  point,  the  contrast  between 
the  action  of  the  League  in  1885  and  its  action  when 
a  different  aspect  was  assumed  by  political  affairs  in 
1886.  In  the  last  days  of  January,  1886,  a  new  Goi 
vernment  was  formed,  of  which  Government  Mr. 
Parnell's  party  became  ardent  supporters.  What  was 
done  then  ?  It  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  English  supporters  of  Mr.  Pamell  ac  that  time 
that  no  outrages  should  be  committed,  and  for  the  first 
time  you  have  action  taken,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  on  February  5,  1886,  this  letter  was  written 
by  Mr.  T.  Harrington  to  Mr.  MacMahon,  Firies  : — 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  organizing  committee 
of  the  National  League  I  laid  before  them  the  appli- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  evicted  tenant,  Cornelius 
Murphy.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  organizing  com- 
mittee found  themselves  compelled  to  refuse  a  grant 
owing  to  the  very  disturbed  and  lawless  state  of  Kerry 
at  the  present  time.  The  committee  decided  upon 
sending  no  grants  to  those  districts  where  continual 
disturbance  has  been  kept  up.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
understand  thatthey  believe  the  branch  of  the  National 
League  is  in  any  way  associated  with  lawless  outrages, 
but  they  wish  to  save  the  general  organizatiop  from 
even  the  suspicion  of  sending  funds  to  places  where 
outrages  of  this  kind  have  been  occurring,  and  they 
regard  the  course  as  necesary  for  the  safety  and  cha- 
racter of  the  organization  at  the  present  time,  and 
have  directed  me  to  communicate  their  views  to  the 
secretaries  who  have  made  application." 

I  ask,  can  your  Lordships  find  any  trace  of  any  similar 
resolution  having  been  arrived  at  in  the  years  1880 
and  1881  ?  Can  you  find  any  trace  of  anything  of  the 
kind  until  February  5,  1886  ?  If  this  course  had  been 
taken  before,  of  course  no  funds  would  have  been  sent 
to  places  where  outrages  were  committed,  and  that 
would  have  shown  that  the  Land  League  and  National 
League  had  no  sympathy  with  outrages  prior  to  February 
5, 1886.  ,  But  this  course,  which  is  deemed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  League  to  be  efficacious  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  and  which  they  take  to  stop  outrages,  was 
never  taken  until  that  date ;  and  what  is  the  reason  given 
for  taking  it  then'?  It  is  taken  because  "  the  organi- 
zation must  be  saved  from  even  the  suspicion  of  send- 
ing funds  to  places  where  outrages  have  been  occur- 
ring." We  know  exactly  what  this  means.  Just  as 
you  will  find  that  at  this  time  a  new  state  of  things 
came  into  existence  in  America,  so  a  new  state  of 
things  had  to  be  introduced  here,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  public  opinion  in  England. 

With  respect  to  the  minute-books  of  the  National 
League  that  have  been  produced,  my  criticism  is  that 
you  will  find  in  them  no  denunciation  of  crime  what- 
ever, nO'  resolution  passed  with  a  view  to  carry  out 
any  policy  that  would  bring  crime  to  an  end.  The 
books  are  here  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  ask  you 
to  mark  that  up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Harrington  and 
the  committee  of  the  League  became  so  sensitive  that 
they  could  not  rest  under  the  suspicion  of  sending 
money  to  a  place  where  outrages  were  committed—" 
that  up  to  that  time  the  policy  proclaimed  in  Hi. 
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Harrington's  letter  tad  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
League. 

The  FbesidenT.— Are  yoa  able  to  tell  me  whether 
that  promise  of  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  was  fulfilled — 
to  show  that  many  branches  of  the  League  were  dis- 
solved on  account  of  their  boycotting? 

Sib  H.  Jambs.— My  memory  is  this— that  certainly 
not  prior  to  1886  was  any  action  of  that  kind  taken. 

The  President. — I  will  take  note  of  that  date. 

SiE  H.  James. — My  belief  is  strong  that  you  will 
find  that  there  is-  no  proof  of  any  dissolution  of  a 
League  branch  before  then.  The  instance  I  referred 
to  some  time  ago — that  of  Father  Donovan  dissolving 
his  League — is,  I  think,  unique. 

Alleged  Denunciations  of  Ceime — The  Garbled 
Extracts— The  "  Cork  Herald." 
Your  Lordships  have  been  told  of  the  denunciations 
of  outrage  to  be  fonnd  in  certain  organs  of  the  Press. 
In  the  leading  Nationalist  organs,  United  Ireland  and- 
the  Irishman,  of  course  no  denunciation  can  be  found. 
It  was  suggested  to  your  Lordships  that  the  Cork 
Herald  had  denounced  outrage,  and  you  will  remember 
the  manner  in  which  that  matter  was  dealt  with. 
Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  Mr.  Eeid  prodaced 
certain  extracts  from  the  Corlc  Herald.  Our  attention 
was  directed  to  one  or  two  of  these,  and  we  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  verify  them.  We  did  so,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  extracts  had  been  so  mangled  that  the 
sense  was  not  conveyed  to  your  Lordships.  If  you 
will  refer  to  them  you  will  find  that  these  documents 
had  been  intentionally — I  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion— dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
wrong  effect.  I  will  give  your  Lordships  some 
examples  of  what  was  done.  This  is  one  that  Mr. 
Eeid  put  in  : — 

"  Land  League  meeting,  Cork  city,  26th  inst.  Mr. 
D.  J.  Kiordan  in  the  chair.  Present— Daniel  Ryan, 
T.C.,  John  O'Brien,  John  O'Connor,  &c.  Mr.  O'Connor 
said  he  had  received  a  latter  from  Buttivant  Laud 
League  to  the  effect  that  the  members  had  passed  a 
resolution  offering  a  reward  to  any  person  who  would 
bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage 
near  that  town." 

There  the  extract  stopped,  but  these  words  were  found 
in  the  newspaper  immediately  following  without  a 
full  stop  between  :— 

"  And  asking  the  League  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  fom  the  Cork  Laud  League  upon  the  subject. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer 
that  they  ought  to  allow  the  Government  to  do  their 
own  police  work." 

That,  my  Lords,  is  all  cut  out,  and  one  half  of  the 
sentence  is  only  given  to  you. 
Here  is  another  extract  that  Mr.  Eeid  put  in  :— 

"  L.  L.  meeting,  Millstreet,  19th  inst.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cronin  in  the  chair  said,  '  We  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  outrage.'  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Eiordan  said, 
'  We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions 
condemning  outrages  ;  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral 
sense.'  " 


This  is  what  really  appeared  in  the  paper  : — 

"  Mr.  Corkery  said  he  ...  .  saw  Guerin,  who 
said  he  had  been  questioned  by  the  police  as  to  who 
were  the  members  of  the  armed  party  of  the  previous 
night. 

"Mr.  O'SulHvan.— What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
League  ?  Certainly  it  was  not  we  who  fired  the  shots. 

"  Several  members. — No,  no. 

"  The  Chairman. — We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  outrage.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  Mr.  Eiordan. — We  have  over  and  over  again 
f ormetf  resolutions  condemning  outrages. ' ' 

Then  occur  these  words  : — "  Which  get  people 
arrested.  Besides,  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral 
sense." 

All  that  is  cut  out. 

Thus  the  extracts  proceeded,  paragraph  after  para« 
graph.  To  take  anoth(^r,  a  resolution  at  a  Land  League 
meeting  at  Grenagh  is  said,  in  Mr.  Eeid's  copy,  to 
have  been  adopted  to  this  effect  : — "  We  take  this 
Opportunity  of  disclaiming  and  discountenancing  out- 
rages  of  any  kind."  That  is  correct,  but  we  find  that 
an  excision  has  been  made  of  this  which  followed : — 
"  As  we  find  that  the  parishioners  had  to  pay  very 
heavily  for  supposed  outrages  and  burnings."  All  that 
is  excised. 
Here  is  another  extract,  as  Mr.  Eeid  gave  it  :— 

"  That  we,  the  executive  of  this  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  condemn  on  our  part  the  outrages  to  property 
committed  in  this  district  within  the  past  week.  Mr. 
M'Carthy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke  strongly 
of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  any  person  committing 
such  outrages." 

What  really  appeared  in  the  paper  was  this  :— 

"  Mr.  M'Carthy,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  spoke 
strongly  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  any  person 
committing  such  outrages,  as  the  poor,  struggling, 
rack-rented  farmers  would  have  to  pay  heavily  for 
them." 

The  latter  words' are  strack  out  and  a  full  stop  placed 
where  there  is  a  comma  in  the  original.  I  could 
give  your  Lordships  many  other  examples.  Here  is 
one.     This  is  what  appears  in  Mr.  Eeid's  copy  ! — 

"  Under  that  Government  the  people  were  not 
getting  anything  better  ;  they  were  only  getting  mad. 
He  who  committed  a  crime  at  present  injured  the 
cause  of  the  country." 

Then  there  are  these  words  in  the  original,  which  'are 
left  out  :— 

' '  Though  there  were  many  reasons  for  committing 
it,  they  should  forbear." 

One  more  instance,  my  Lords.  This  is  one  of  Mr, 
Eeid's  extracts  : — 

"I.N.  L.,  Duncannou,  county  Waterford,  May  13. 
Very  Eev.  Canon  Doyle,  P.P.,  in  the  chair 
(speaking  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders),  said  : — 
'  These  men  had  sinned  gravely,  and  they  had  to 
answer  for  it.  It  made  one's  blood  freeze  in  his 
veins,  and  it  called  up  the  words,  '  God  may  forgive 
these  crimes,  but  man  cannot.'  " 
In  reality  this  appeared  : — 

"  The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  re- 
ferred to  the  dreadful  tragedies  now  being  enacted  in 
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Dublin.  God  forbid  that  he  should  say  a  word  to  in- 
crease the  gloom  that  was  hanging  over  the  unfor- 
tunate families  of  the  men  who  were  condemned  to 
death,  or  the  still  more  unfortunate  families  of  Carey, 
the  informer,  and  his  fellows.  These  men  had  sinned 
gravely,  and  they  had  to  answer  for  it.  It  made  one's 
blood  freeze  in  his  veins,  and  it  called  up  the  words, 
*  God  may  forgive  these  crimes,  but  man  cannot.'  " 

I  hope, my  Lords, the  witness  Thomas  Harrington  was 
wrong  in  what  he  said  as  to  these  extracts. 

The  Peesident. — Who  is  this  Thomas  Harrinlton  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — He  was  connected  with  the  Cork 
Herald  ;  when  he  gave  his  evidence  he  was  sub-editor 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal.  He  produced  these  matters. 
Our  attention  was  called  to  these  excisions,  and  Mr. 
Beid  acquiesced  that  some  inquiry  should  be  made. 
This  is  what  took  place  : — 

"  Mr.  R.  T.  Keid. — I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  witness.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  compiled 
it  ? 

"  The  witness. — No,  I  did  not.  They  were  com- 
piled in  Ireland.     I  had  not  access  to  the  file  at  all. 

"  Sir  H.  James..^Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the 
counsel ? 

"  The  witness. — It  was  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  I 
think." 

I  hope  that  gentleman  is  wrong  in  the  information  he 
received. 

Another  collection  of  denunciations  was  put  in  evi- 
dence— what  was  called  Mr.  Sullivan's  pamphlet  was 
Jjrought  to  your  attention.  It  was  published  in  1888. 
It  purports  to  be  a  collection  of  denunciations  of 
outrage,  but  when  analyzed  it  presents  a  strange  ap- 
pearance. It  begins  with  the  Instructions  to  Organ- 
izers, of  December,  1880, which  I  have  already  called 
attention  to,  which  is  in  itself  a  most  pernicious  docu- 
ment, as  it  singles  out  only  two  species  of  outrage  to  be 
discouraged — maiming  of  cattle  and  threatening  letters. 
Then  it  gives  an  extract  from  the  manifesto  issued  by  the 
members  of  Parliament,  which  is  not  a  denunciation 
of  crime  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  dealing 
with  it.  Then  we  have  put  forward  as  denunciations 
of  crime,  singularly  enough,  Mr.  Farnell's  speech  at 
New  Ross  and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris's  "  partridge  " 
speech— about  shooting  landlords  like  partridges  ;  Mr, 
Dillon's  speech  at  Kildare— the  "young  men  "  speech 
appealing  to  young  men — that  also  is  put  in  as  a  de- 
nunciation of  crime.  Then  there  are  observations 
made  by  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  only  one  resolution  by 
any  branch  of  the  Land  League  condemning  crime  is 
set  out.  It  so  happens  that  that  resolution  was  passed 
by  a  branch  of  the  National  League  on  November  26, 
1887.  Notwithstanding  all  the  industry  of  the  com- 
piler of  this  collection,  he  is  only  able  to  find  one 
resolution  denouncing  crime,  and  that  is  dated  1887. 
There  is  one  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's,  delivered  on 
October  26,    1880,  which   begins  with  these  words  :— 

"  Up  to  this  time  I  have  always  deliberately  ab- 
stained from  joining  in  the  howl  of  denunciation  of 
«o-called  agrarian  crimes   and  outrages,  because   I  re- 


fused to  be  a  party  to  the    ruffianism    of    the   London 

Press." 

It  is  true    that    in  that  speech  we  have    some   words 

without  doubt  pointing  to  crime.     In  that  speech  this 

passage  occurs  : — 

"  And  just  in  concluding  on  this  point  I  would  say 
once  for  all  with  regard  to  assassination  that,  whac- 
ever  excuse  there  was  in  the  past  which  palliated  that 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  people — and  we  all 
know  there  was  a  very  great  excuse — we  all  know  the 
assassinations  in  past  days  were  the  results  of  intol- 
erable oppression,  which  the  people  had, no  prospect  of 
ridding  themselves  of,  or  of  defending  themselves 
against.  But  now,  when  the  Irish  League  has  laid 
before  the  Irish  people  the  policy  by  which,  without 
resorting  to  such  desperate  courses,  they  can  protect 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children,  I  think 
that  all  excuse  is  taken  away  from  this  crime." 

I  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  read  that  speech  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Dillon's  other  speech  made  to 
the  "young  men."  Then  the  pamphlet  gives  three 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  1879  before  he 
visited  America.  We  have  not  been  able  to  check 
the  text  of  all  these.  Among  the  instances  of  de- 
nunciation of  crime  given  by  the  book  is  Mr. 
Parnell's  speech  in  1880  upen  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  young  Boyd,  in  which  he  says  that  where 
an  organization  like  the  Land  League  existed  there 
was  no  necessity  for  recourse  to  such  methods  of  pro- 
cedure as  shooting.  That  speech  is  given  as  a  denunci- 
ation of  murder.  Then  a  speech  at  Tipperary  is 
given  in  which  he  speaks  of  "manufactured  outrages." 

I  think  it  right,  my  Lords,  to  say  that  there  is  one 
speech  in  the  book — and  that  the  only  one  I  can 
find— which,  taken  on  the  whole,  is  a  denunciation  of 
crime,  and  that  is  one  by' Mr.  John  Redmond  at  Wex- 
ford. That  does  appear  to  condemn  outrage,  and  I 
will  only  say  that  if  it  is  given  in  its  integrity  in  the 
extract 

The  Pkesident.— Is  the  source  from  which  the 
speech  is  taken  given  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — No,  my  Lord  ;  it  has  no  heading, 
except  "  At  Wexford,  May,  1881."  As  it  appears 
here  it  is  a  denunciation  of  crime,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  tracing  it,  and  without  the  text  with  which 
to  check  it  I  cannot,  after  what  has  occurred,  take 
the  responsibility  of  being  bound  by  what  is  given  here . 
I  will  give  your  Lordships  one  reason  why  I  am  not 
disposed  to  accept  without  inquiry  every  extract  in 
Mr.  Sullivan's  pamphlet.  Among  the  speeches  given 
is  one  by  Mr.  Sexton  at  Drogheda  on  October  24,  1880. 
That  speech  we  have  been  able  to  trace.  In  the  pam- 
phlet it  is  given  thus  : — 

""  If,  then,  a  man  not  belonging  to  the  League  takes 
this  land  and  becomes  a  tenant  what  are  you  to  do  ? 

"  A  voice,  '  Do  away  with  him.'  (Laughter  and 
«  No,  no.') 

"  Chairman.-'  No,  no.'  Tou  are  very  wrong. 
Listen  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sexton,  and  he  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  legally  '  do  away  '  with  him. 

"  Mr.  Sexton. — My  friend  in  the  crowd  must  be 
really  joking.  We  say  outrage  is  the  offspring  of 
tyranny.     Families  turned   out.    from    capricious   or 
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avaricious  motives,  by  landlords  from  their  once  happy 
homes  have  often  been  the  means  of  driving  men  to 
despair  and  committing  acts  of  private  vengeance . 
We  lay  the  blame  of  these  acts  at  the  door  of  the 
British  Parliament.  It  is  the  moral  teachers  who 
have  been  most  to  blame." 

What  we  find  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  is  that  before 
Mr.  Sexton  a  speech  is  mado  by  the  Bav.  Mr.  Gil- 
hooly,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sexton,  says  : — 
"It  primarily  rests  on  the  Government  who  tolerate 
such  a  system.  Let  the  Government  give  us  a  good 
Land  Bill,  and  we  will  have  no  oatrages."  That  is 
left  out  of  the  extract  given. 

The  PEE31DEKT. — Perhaps  the  sense  is  somewhat 
modified  if  "  shall  "  is  read  for  "  will."  It  is 
customary  to  use  in  Ireland  one  word  for  the  other. 

Sib  H.  Jasiks. — Just  so,  my  Lord  ;  but  the  sense 
is  that  it  rests  with  the  Government  whether  the  out- 
rages continue.  Then  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell's  is 
given — one  delivered  by  him  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1879,  before  he  went  to  America.  In  the  pamphlet 
we  have  these  sentences  :— "  If  they  did  this  their 
cause  was  won,  (Hear,  hear.)  This  issue  of  the 
appeal  rested  in  their  own  hands  ;"  and  so  on. 
Between  these  sentences  a  long  sentence  occurs, which 
has  been  omitted  in  the  pamphlet,  without  anything  to 
mark  the  omission,  and  which  runs  as  follows: — 

"  The  result  of  the  proceedings  at  Balla  yesterday 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  whole  of  this  agitation. 
A  family  suffering  from  fever  were  to  be  evicted,  and 
the  people  had  assembled  to  witness  the  eviction,  to 
mark  the  house  and  the  fields  so  that  they  might  know 
them  again,  and  thus,  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
secure  that  no  other  person  should  ever  venture  to  oc- 
cupy the  land  in  place  of    the  dispossessed 

It  was  useless  to  talk  of  unjust  landlords  as  long  as 
there  were  dozens  of  tenants  to  take  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes  of  their  neighbours  and  to  pay  over  their 
heads  for  their  farms." 

May  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  note  that  this  book  gives 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Harris  which  I  have 
already  referred  to  as  denunciations  of  crime  ?  Your 
Lordships  have  had  those  speeches  in  evidence,  and 
know  what  they  are  ;  but  people  who  read  this 
pamphlet  would  know  nothing  of  them.  We  have  cer- 
tainly from  Mr.  Harris's  speech  the  words  picked  out 
— words  without  the  context — which  are  words  gf  peace- 
ful character.  But  these  speeches,  as  a  whole,  are 
speeches  not  of  denunciation  but  of  incitement. 

The  PKE3IDEUT. — When  was  this  pamphlet  pub- 
lished ? 

Sib  H.  JA2iI£S. — It  is  dated  August,  1888,  and  was, 
therefore,  published  after  the  Special  Commission 
Act  came  into  existence.  Under  those  circumstances, 
you  will  regard  it  as  post  litem  motam. 

One  witness,the  Bev.  John  Molony,  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  boycotting  of  a  man  who  shod  horses  for 
a  man  named  Birmingham.  He  says  tliat  the  boy- 
cotting was  by  all  the  blackguards  of  the  place. 
This  is  his  examination  : — 

"  Because  he  had  shod  horses  for    Birmingham  be 


was  boycotted  '/ — No,  whatever  attempt  was  made  to 
boycott  him  was  made  by  what  I  call  the  blackguards 
of  the  place.  I  do  not  think  the  respectable  people 
took  any  part  in  it. 

"  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  condemn  it  ? — I  said  I  would  speak  to  the 
committee  about  it. 

"  Would  your  committee  have  power  to  prevent 
these  gentlemen  you  have  called  the  blackguards 
doing  it  or  not,  as  they  liked  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would. 

"  Speaking  in  your  position  as  a  parish  priest,  it 
was  tho  only  engine  you  could  suggest  by  which  the 
boycotting  could  be  stopped  ? — Well,  I  believe  so. 

"  As  parish  priest,  could  not  you  have  exercised 
some  infiuence  to  stop  this  ? — I  may  or  I  may  not." 

I  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
although  this  rev.  gentleman  says  that  boycotting  was 
done  by  the  blackguards,  Mr.  Sullivan's  book 
contains  no  condemnation  of  boycotting  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Land  League,  who  could  have  stayed  these 
outrages. 

Absence  op  National  League  Branch  Books. 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any 
destruction  of  the  books  of  the  National  League.  The 
Land  League  has  passed  away,  and  the  observation 
may  be  made  that  that  accounts  for  their  books  not 
being  forthcoming.  There  is  no  such  reason  in  the  case 
of  the  National  League.  But  while  my  learned  friends 
have  had  at  their  disposal  all  the  existing  and  past 
secretaries  of  the  National  League,  and  though  they 
have  had  at  hand  every  book  containing  resolutions,  I 
know  of  no  resolutions  that  can  be  found  in  any  book 
condemning  boycotting  except  one  in  county  Galway. 
That  is  at  a  place  called  Belclare,  a  League 
which  never  boycotted  any  one.  I  am  now  referring 
to  county  Galway.  Now  we  have  a  National  League 
book  that  I  am  going  to  dispose  of  in  this  way.  You 
will  find  no  National  League  book  produced  before 
December,  1885.  I  am  taking  disturbed  Galway. 
Then  as  to  Land  League  books.  In  the  whole  of  Mayo 
there  is  no  Land  League  book  produced  except  one 
from  Ballyhaunis,  containing  two  resolutions,  and 
one  other  which  had  some  pages  torn  out.  Of  the 
National  League  books  from  Mayo  there  are  none 
before  December,  1885,  except  one  beginning  October, 
1885,  and  in  all  of  these  books  there  are  no  resolu- 
tions denouncing  outrage. 

The  President. — Yes  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  would 
be  of  value  to  show  that  after  December,  1885,  there 
wore  denunciations. 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  in  view  of  the  immense 
labour  that  has  been  cast  upon  me  I  have  myself 
drawn  the  line.  I  have  to  some  extent  mitigated  the 
labour,  and  I  have  treated  that  time  as  a  new  era  ; 
but  I  will  endeavour,  if  I  have  time,  even  yet  to 
supply  your  Lordships  with  the  information.  In  Kerry 
there  are  no  Land  League  books  at  all  except  one  from 
Killarney,  and  an  incomplete  list  of  members  from 
Causeway.      From   the   other   districts,  Abbeydorney 
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Knocknagoshil,  Tralee,  and  other  places,  there  are  no 
Land  League  books,  and  in  these  books  of  the  Land 
League  or  the  National  League  there  are  no  denuncia- 
tions of  crime  up  to  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  1885, 
except  the  one  at  Knocknagoshil,  which  was  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  persons  who  stole  meat.  Then,  my 
Lords,  Cork  occupies  somewhat  a  conspicuous  position, 
because  in  Cork  we  have  no  book  of  any  kind  except 
one  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor's,  which  he  said  con- 
tained matters  of  personal  expenditure. 

Ckime   and   Evictions    in   1878. 

Your  Lordships  called  my  attention  to  the  increase 
oE  crime  in  1878,  and,  my  Lords,  I  said  that  I  would 
then  make  reference  to  the  figures  and  ask  permission 
to  deal  with  them. 

The  Pkesident. — You  will  take,  of  course,  in  con- 
nexion with  that,  the  evictions  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lords,  I  have  evic- 
tions ;  I  will  give  your  Lordships  the  exact  num- 
ber, to  see  what  inference  can  be  drawn'  from 
them.  In  the  year  1877  there  were  236  agrarian 
crimes,  and  in  1878  301 ;  that  is  an  increase, 
of  course,  but  a  very  different  increase  to  what  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  subsequent  years.  That  will 
leave  an  increase  of  65  during  the  year  1877-78.  I  ask 
your  Lordships  to  note  that  of  this  65  there  are  39 
threatening  letters,  and  that  will  leave  only  26  of 
other  crimes.  My  Lords,  I  have  not  the  right  to  put 
threatening  letters  entirely  on  one  side,  but  that  is  an 
increase  out  of  proportion.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Smith  said  some  time  ago,  that  you  can  always  make 
comparison  on  account  of  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease. All  other  crimes  only  increased  by  26,  whilst 
the  threatening  letters  increased  by  39.  You  will 
aever  find  a  year,  I  think,  when  threatening  letters 
were  in  such  proportion  in  relation  to  other  crime. 
We  have  an  increase  of  26  crimes,  and  when  we  deal 
with  the  subsequent  increase  of  301  to  863,  of  863  to 
2,689,  of  2,589  to  4,439,  by  comparison  the  increase  in 
1877-78,  is  almost  nothing.  But  may  I  point  out  this 
strange  character  in  the  increase  of  crime  that  causes 
me  to  say  that  I  can  find  no  principle  that  controlled 
the  increase  ?  In  the  province  of  Leinster,  which  is  a 
province  comparatively  prosperous,  most  of  the  counties 
being  within  the  English  Pale,  which  comprises  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Longford,  Queen's  County,  West- 
meath,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  there  is  an  increase  of 
24.  When  we  come  to  subsequent  times  your  Lordships 
will  find  it  is  not  there  you  find  an  increase  of  crime  ; 
but  at  this  period  the  increase  is  24.  In  Ulster  there 
is  neither  increase  nor  decrease  ;  in  Munster  you 
have  an  increase  of  21.  It  contains  the  rich  county 
of  Limerick,  where  there  is  an  increase  of  9  ;  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Cork ,  where  there  is  an  increase  of 
ten.  Your  Lordships  see  that  in  these  two  provinces, 
rich  comparatively  to  Connaught,  you  have  an  increase 
of  45.  Now,  my  Lords,  we  get  the  poor  province  of  Con- 
naught,  which  contains  part  of  this  district,  the  fringe 
district,  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  and  also  the  districts 


of  Eoscommon  and  Sligo,  where  the  crime  was  in- 
creasing in  1879  and  1880  ;  and  in  that  province 
singularly  enough  no  increase,  but  a  decrease  of  crime 
of  19.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  in  (Jalway  there  is  an  increase  oE 
7,  in  Leitrim  it  is  minus  1  ;  in  Mayo,  said  to  bo 
the  poorest  county,  minus  28,  in  Roscommon  plus  1, 
Sligo  plus  2,  and  a  result  of  minus  19  altogether. 
[TJiese  statistics  are  minus  threatening  letters,^  My 
Lords,  I  therefore  put  it  to  you  with  these  figures, 
which  are  exclusive  of  threatening  letters,  that 
you  will  find  that  the  increase  varies  so  much,  and 
the  decrease  exists  also,  with  such  variation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  principle  con- 
trolling this  alteration,  and  that  the  causes  were  prob- 
ably of.  a  local  character.  I  cannot  explain  why  it 
was  that  in  Connaught  there  was  a  decrease  of  crime, 
looking  at  the  enormous  increase  that  afterwards 
occurred,  and  that  there  should  be  an  increase  at  this 
time  in  the    prosperous  couaties. 

Your  Lordships  have  asked  me  to  deal  with  evictions, 
and  I  say  I  have  some  difficulty  ia  dealing  with  them 
as  a  matter  of  principle  ;  but  will  your  Lordships  refer 
to  the  table  given  in  the  official  note.  1  take  Con- 
naught. Your  Lordships  see  that  between  1877-78  the 
increase  of  evictions  proportionately  is  an  enormous 
increase.  It  increases  from  118  to  365 — more  than 
double.  Yet,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  province  where  you 
get  a  greater  increase  of  evictions,  I  believe,  than  in 
other  provinces,  and  you  get  there  the  decrease  in 
crime.  In  Munster,  where  I  have  shown  that  the  in- 
crease was  21,  the  increase  in  evictions  is  not  so  great 
— it  is  from  117  to  252  ;  in  Leinster,  where  the  in- 
crease also  is  a  large  one,  the  increase  of  24,  the  in- 
crease of  evictions  is  from  160  to  275,  considerably 
less  than  it  is  in  Connaught  ;  and,  my  Lords,  we  have 
nothing  to  show  as  to  Ulster  ;  the  crime  remained  in 
statu  quo  and  the  evictions  increased  from  68  to  88. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— What 'do  you  suppose 
started  the  evictions  of  1878  ?  Have  you  any  theory 
on  that  point  ? 

SlK  H.  Jambs. — If  I  may  say  so,  my  Lords,  I  have 
had  an  immense  number  of  communications  made  to 
me  on  every  conceivable  portion  of  this  case  ;  I  have 
had  poetry  and  prose  sent  to  me,  and  I  have  had  a 
great  many  suggestions  on  this  point  sent  to  me.  It 
is  suggested  that  there  was  a  very  bad  season  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  wet  season  here  prevented  money 
being  earned  here ,  and  that  it  was  the  small  holders 
who  suffered.  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  perfectly  un- 
sound and  for  this  reason.  I  am  told  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  men  came  from  Connaught,  and  there 
you  get  the  greater  number  of  evictions  and  the  lesser 
number  of  crimes. 

There  is  one  other  matter  with  which  I  have  to 
trouble  your  Lordships,  and  that  is  this  "  black  list  " 
matter  that  we  have  heard  of.  That  is  a  matter  that 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  publication  of  United 
Ireland  in  August,  1881  : — 
"  '  Local  branches  shopkeepers'   names,  Kanturk, 
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county  of  Cork.  The  weekly  meeting  of  this  branch 
was   held   on    Saturday,  August  6,  Mr.  Thomas  Nunan 

in  the  chair A  list   of  all  members  who 

are  shopkeepers  to  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part 

of  the  League'room.'  " 

Now,  United  Ireland,  October  8,  1881  :—    • 

"  '  Local  branches.  An  editorial  hint.  Bekan. 
BaXlyhannis.  Meeting  on  Sunday,  Mr.  T.  Hoban  in 
the  chair.  Resolution  proposed  :  — "  That  we  call  on 
all  landowners  in  our  parish  who  have  not  yet  joined 
onr  branch  to  do  so  before  this  day  fortnight,  and  if 
not  we  call  on  our  secretary  to  publish  their'  names 
in  the  next  issue  of  United  Ireland."  ' 
Then  there  is  the  editorial  hint — 

"  '  We  cannot  do  that,  but  we  can  publish  those 
who  have  joined  ;  it  will  do  as  well.'  " 

In  the  cross-examination  of  Archbishop  Walsh  he 
said  : — 

"  I  should  be  slow  to  give  ap  interpretation  of  it. 
I  do  not  like  the  principle  of  a  black  list.  I  think  it 
is  very  objectionable.  I  think  the  drawing  up  of  a  white 
list,  with  the  effect  of  drawing  out  a  black  list,  is 
most  objectionable. 

"  The  President.— It  amovmts  to  this— that  you 
would  disapprove  of  that  which  did  as  well  ? — If  it 
did  as  well." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  many 
details,  but  here  is  an  instance  of  what  was  done.  It 
is  a  resolution  of  the  Killarney  branch,  July  19, 
1885.    We  have   extracted'  this  from  that  book: — 

"  That  after  our  next  meeting  a  list  of  members  be 
published  and  sent  to  all  the  rural  branches,  so  as  to 
point  out  who  are  for  or  against  them,  and  th!j.t  we 
ask  the  farmers  and  all  concerned  not  to  buy  hay  on  any 
farm  in  possession  of  a  landlord,  nor  of  any  auctioneer 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  League." 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  we  have. 
Admitted   Accitkacy  or  the  Quotations  in  "Pak- 

,  NULLISM  AND  CKIMB." 
There  is  an  immense  mass  of  statements  made  and 
documents  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  with  re- 
ference to  the  allegations  made  in  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime,"  and  therefore  in  the  action  of  "  O'Donnell 
V.  Walter."  I  am  going  to  deal  with  them  very  com- 
prehensively, and  I  claim  my  right  to  do  so.  The 
statements  there  are  not  of  fact  ;  but  statements  made 
in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  where  we  find  refe- 
rences to  newspapers,  and  especially  to  the  Cowper 
Commission,  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
League.  I  do  not  say  these  authorities  prove  facts, 
but,  as  far  as  it  eoes,  the  writer  having  made  obser- 
vations on  the  contents  of  these  articles,  we  should 
show  the  foundation  for  them  had  been  properly 
quoted.  And  then  a  discussion  arose,  and  then  came 
this  comprehensive  admission  from  Sir  C.  Kussell. 
The  Attorney-General  said  :— 

"  Then,  my  Lords,  I  presume  my  friends  will  not 
require  mo  to  prove  verbatim  extracts  from  the 
Cowper  Commission  evidence .  I  will,  give  you  the 
page  in  a  moment.  Your  Lordships  will  kindly  look 
at  page  219  of  the  trial  of  '  O'Donnell  v.  Walter.' 
It  is  called   'the  National  League    at   work,'  pages 


218  to  225.  Your  Lordships  will  find  a  number  of 
references  to  the  evidence  given  in  the  Cowper  Com- 
mission— that  is,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  many  of 
whom  have  been  called  before  you,  and  the  numbers 
of  their  questions  and  answers.  I  desire  to  say,  my 
L^ds,  that  these  are  correctly  extracted.  It  "will  be 
in  all  probability  sufficient  if  I  indicate  it  to  my 
learned  friends,  and  they  will  see  whether  they  can 
contest  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  made  in  the 
Blue-book. 

"  Sir  C.  Eussell.— I  do  not  doubt  that  such  words 
as  are  here  given  were  used.  You  will  see  they  con- 
tain only  a  few  lines.  If  we  have  to  supplement  them 
we  will  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  it." 

No  step  was  taken,  my  Lords,  to  supplement  these  ex- 
tracts, and  therefore  I  presume  that  we  may  take  it, 
that  all  that  is  quoted  there  must  be  taken  to  be  hand 
fide  extracts  from  the  books  and  documents  quoted. 
The  Cowper  Commission  is  one  your  Lordships  see. 

The  President. — I  do  not  see  any  reference  to 
others. 

Sib  H.  James.— Well,  if  it  be  the  Cowper  Commis- 
sion only,  will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  apply  what 
I  have  said  to  the  Cowper  Commission  only  ? 

The  President.- Atpresent  I  do  not  see  that  it  has 
a  larger  application.     That  is  all  I  see  at  present. 

Sib  H.  James. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  Lords,  there 
are  many  quotations  in  the  articles  from  different 
newspapers — the /ris/iWorWand others.  The  admission 
of  Sir  C.  Eussell  on  another  occasion  applies  still 
further.  The  matter  I  am  addressing  myself  to  is 
rather  in  relation  to  the  National  Press.  It  is  said 
that  the  National  Press  teemed  with  such  things,  and 
that  the  observations  o£  the  writer  in  Tlie  Times  were 
founded  on  what  appeared  in  the  National  Press,  and 
of  course  we  must  show  what  was  there  in  order  to 
justify  what  was  said,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  that 
matter  that  the  discussion  took  place  : — 

"The  Attorney-General. — I  am  going  to  read  it. 
The  6th  of  March,  1880,  has  already  been  proved. 

"  Sir  C.  Eussell.— For  what  purpose  ?  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  show  me  where  it  has  been  proved  and 
for  what  purpose  ? 

"  The  Attorney-General. — Major  Le  Caron. 

"  The  President.— If  it  has  been  proved  for  any 
purpose  that  this  passage  was  in  the  Irish  World  of 
this  date,  is  not  that  sufficient  ? 

"  Sir  C.  Eussell. — My  friend  is  going  through  an 
utterly  useless  task.  We  are  not  going  to  suggest 
they  have  invented  paragraphs  from  papers  which 
have  no  existence. 

"  The  President. — I  understand  it  to  be  put  form- 
ally in  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  passage. 

"  Sir  C.  Eussell. — Your  Lordship  may  take  my 
statement  as  applying  to  all  of  them  unless  I  object. 
What  my  learned  friend  is  doing  is  really  reading 
them  as  if  they  were  evidence." 

And  so,  my  Lords,  we  have,  and  I  think  rightly,  applied 
these  two  admissions,  one  being  narrowed  to  the 
Cowper  Commission  and  the  other  being  more  general, 
to  the  quotations  from  the  Press  where  stated,  so  that 
we  are  relieved  now  from  going  through  with  your 
Lordships  the  diificult  operation  of  giving  quotations 
for  each  particular  incident. 
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Sympathy  ■with  Murder— The  "  MANCHKSrER 
Martyrs." 
I  have  necessarily  to  deal  with  some  matters 
of  a  fragmentary  character,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  apology  for  taking  them  as  I  best 
can  ;  but  I  shall  keep  within  the  sequence  of 
events  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  There'  have 
been,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  different 
methods  by  which  sympathy  with  crime  has  been 
shown,  sometimes  from  the  absence  of  denunciation, 
sometimes  by  more  direct  and  affirmative  expression. 
There  is  one  small  matter  by  means  of  which  I  think 
sympathy  has  been  shown  in  different  places  and 
under  different  conditions  with  crime.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect,  and  I  repeat  it  as  a  matter  of 
history,  on  September  18,  1867,  a  foul  murder  was 
committed  in  Manchester.  The  details  of  that  crime 
have  not  been  proved  in  evidence  before  you.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  should  have  been  entitled  to  have 
proved  them  ;  but  it  stands,  as  it  must  stand,  that  an 
innocent  man  was  ruthlessly  shot  by  men  who  fired,  it 
may  be,  without  taking  aim,  yet  fired  a  shot  for  the 
purpose,  let  its  result  be  what  it  would,  of  taking 
effect.  Those  men,  as  you  know,  known  by  the 
names  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  have  imfor- 
iunately  been  held  up  as  heroes  whose  example 
should  be  imitated.  I  can  find  no  word  of  condem- 
nation of  their  crime,  no  word  of  sympathy  with 
their  victim.  This  is  another  instance  where  the 
homage  of  this  new  faith  has  been  afforded  to  the 
assassin,  and  execration  only,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
victim,  captor,  or  judge.  I  have  to  read  a  compara- 
tively late  speech,  and  I  presume  a  well-considered 
speech,  of  Mr.  Davitt's,  delivered  on  November  29, 
1885,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  those  three  men  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen, — A  high  compliment  has  been 
paid  me  by  the  Nationalists  of  Kerry  (hear,  hear), 
to  invite  me  here  to-day  to  unveil  this  memorial  cross 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Erien. 
(Cheers.)" 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  notion  'Cf  things  set  in 
before  the  time  of  the  National  League  or  not.  For 
myself  1  do  not  find  traces  of  exaltation  of  such  a 
crime  or  the  ennobling  by  memorials  of  such  men  ;  but 
this  is  Mr.  Davitt's  speech.  After  saying  a  high  com- 
pliment had  beenpaidto  him,  by  being  invited  to  unveil 
the  memorial  cross  erected  to  the  memory  of  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  he  proceeds  : — 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  honour,  because 
any  public  man  should  be  proud  to  stand  here  to-day 
and  perform  the  duty  which  the  Nationalists  of  Kerry 
have  intrusted  to  my  hands.  (Hear,  bear.)  This  monu- 
ment, handsome  in  its  execution,  typical  of  faith  and 
fatherland  (hear,  hear),  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  record 
of  the  Nationalists  of  Kerry  in  a  struggle  for  Irish  in- 
dependence. (Cheers.)  We  are  to-day  engaged  in  a 
good  work  in  being  here.  Nothing  better  or  more 
creditable  for  Irish  Nationalists  could  be  projected 
than  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  which  I  now  ad- 


dress. Who  are  we  assemblftd  to  honour  here  to-day  ? 
Not  the  memory  of  Ireland's  kings  or  Irish  chieftains. 
No  ;  we  are  assembled  to  honour  three  men  of  the 
people,  who  proudly  died  and  offered  up  their  lives  as 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  Irish  liberty.  (Cheers.)  The 
sacrifice  for  liberty  eimobles  the  humblest  member  of 
a  nation,  for  while  kings  and  chieftains  pass  away 
and  are  forgotten,  the  men  who  nobly  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  liberty  live  for  ever  and  ever  in  the  recol- 
lection of  a  nation.  (Cheers.)  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  Manchester  martyrs.  Eighteen 
years  ago  Allen,Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  in  performing  a 
duty  of  allegiance  to  their  leaders,  and  engaged  i«i  the 
holy  work  of  striving  to  free  their  native  land,  were 
struck  down  and  foully  done  to  death  by  England's 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  the  only  foul 
deed  perpetrated  by  English  rulers  in  order  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  Irish  liberty.  These  deeds  can  be  read  on 
every  page  of  our  ensanguined  history.  They  have 
marked  every  epoch  of  England's  rule  in  Ireland  ;  but 
the  very  sacrifices  which  these  deeds  have  calledforth 
were  the  very  means  by  which  the  spirit  of  Irish  liberty 
has  been  kept  alive.  (Cheers.)  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  as  well  as  the  English  Government  of  the 
day  knew,  that  Sergeant  Brett  was  not  purposely  shot 
in  the  Manchester  rescue." 

Among  other  speeches  there  is  a  speech  made  by  a 
person  you  have  heard  of  so  much,  the  man  named 
Patrick  Gordon.  It  was'made  on  June  20,  1880,  at 
Shrule  :  — 

"  It  is  better  for  you  to  lose  your  blood  as  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien  did,  and  we  are  determined  to 
do  the  same.  .  .  .  I  repeat  the  names,  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien.  They  have  walked  to  the 
scaffold,  and  the  last  prayer  they  uttered  from  their 
lips  was  '  God  save  Ireland.'  I  say,  in  following  in  the 
wake  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  that  you  will 
combine  yourselves  as  one  man — aye,  as  one  woman. 
The  last  words  I  will  ask  you  to  say  are  '  Away  with 
land  robbers  and  God  save  the  people.'  " 
There  is  only  one  other  speech,  at  least  in  this 
country,  to  which  I  will  refer,  and  it  is  a  speech 
delivered  at  Castleisland  on  October  10,  1880,  by  Mr. 
Johnston  : — 

"  .  .  .  .  Produce  to  me  any  three  men  equal  in 
honour,  in  dignity,  and  in  glory,  to  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien.  (Cheers.)  Some  men  tell  us  that  we  are 
Communists.  Some  men  tell  us  that  our  priests  are 
afraid  of  us.  (' We  are  not.')  Oh,  never.  We  have 
(interruption)  fallen  by  the  roadside  ;  we  have  walked 
with  them  to  the  scaffold  ;  we  will  do  so  again  to- 
morrow, and  if  there  be  any  ....  priest  over- 
laden with  age  and   not  moving  along  with  the  world, 

I  would  say  to  him " 

And  then  there  is  a  poetical  quotation  about  the 
priesthood.  In  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  there  occurs  this 
passage  in  an  address  presented  to  him  on  his  arrival 
at  New  York  : — 

"  Were  you  present  with  0 'Donovan  Rossa,  John 
Devoy,  Major  Jiimes  Haggerty,  Captain  John  M'Clure, 
J.  J.  Breslin,  Colonel  Burke,  Thomas  Bourke,  Law- 
rence Oouldins,  and  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  ? — And 
about  150  others. 

.. "  I    call  your  attention  to  this  address,  presented 
to  them  in  your  presence  and  read  to  them  : — 

"  '  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  New 
York,    we  congratulate    you   on  your   release   fiom^ 
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British  prisons  and  offer  you  a  fraternal  welcome  to 
the  United  States.  You  were  tried  and  convicted  in 
a  British  Court  for  participation  in  a  movement  for 
the  liberation  of  our  native  land,  a  movement  in 
which  we  are  proud  to  have  borne  a  part,  and  which 
to-day  is  possessed  of  a  more  vigorous  vitality  than 
when  the  three  confessors  of  nur  political  faith 
gave  up  their  lives  for  Ireland  on  the  Manchester 
scaffold.'  " 

I  would  ask,  if  the  view  istaken,aslunderstanditis,  by 
Mr.  Davitt  and  others  that  the  shooting  was  not  of 
that  gratuitous  character  but  the  taking  of  the  life  of 
an  innocent  man  while  intending  to  commit  another  un- 
lawful act,  how  such  language  can  be  applied  to  those 
persons.  "  The  confessors  of  our  political  faith  " — as 
if  they  were  men  of  some  glorious  attribute  and 
opinion,  and  had  been  supporting  and  acting  upon  it. 
Then,  again,  we  have  record  made  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  participating  in  those  views,  which 
I  also  regard  as  a  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the 
existence  of  those  views  down  to  as  late  a  date  as 
January,  1886.  On  January  2,  1886,  this  is  what 
appears  in    the  first  column  of  United  Ireland  : — 

"Allen,    Larkin,   and    O'Brien    Honoured   by  their 
Chicago  Kindred.     Splendid  Meeting  at   Brand's-hall, 
Chicago.    A  Sturdy  Speech  by  a  Scotch  clergyman." 
This  was  put  to  Mr.  O'Brien  in  cross-examination  : — 

"  '  An  Unpublished  Letter  of  Michael  O'Brien i 
Written  Previous  to  Execution.'  " 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  asked  :  — 

"  Now,  first,  I  will  ask  you  this.  I  understand  you 
to  say,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  shooting  at  a  police  van  to 
open  the  door  and  allow  the  prisoners  to  escape— I 
quote  your  own  words  a  moment  ago — was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  act  of  warfare  ?^Well,  that  was,  perhaps, 
a  hasty  way  of  putting  it.     No,  1  do  not  think  it  is. 

"  Do  you  justify  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

"  Do  you  justify  it  ? — Sxcase  me  for  a  moment.  In 
a  state  of  semi-belligerency  such  as  there  was  at  the 
time,  I  do  regard  it  as,  at  all  events,  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  criminal  thing  that  men  should  have  openly, 
taking  the  risks,  attempted  to  rescue  one  of  their 
comrades. 

"  That  to  fire  at  a  police  van  to  release  prisoners 
who  were  going  for  trial  is  a  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional act  ? — I  do  not  know  that  firing  at  a 
police  van  has  ever  been  thought  to  be  criminal. 
That  describes  exactly  what  happened.  It  was  a 
case  of  firing  at  the  police  van  but  not  at  the  police- 
man. 

"  (The  witness). — At  all  events,  the  grand  distinc- 
tion I  make  is  that  these  men  are  called  murderers. 
I  believe  them  to  be  no  more  murderers  than  anybody 
here.  I  believe  they  acted  from  the  very  highest  and 
noblest  motives." 

That  reference  must  be  looked  at  in  relation  to  that 
which  leads  up  to  what  my  learned  friend  was  putting 
to  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  passage  I  have  read.  Of  course, 
I  could  give  you  many  more  references  to  this  subject; 
but  I  think  I  have  said  enough.  Both  in  America  and 
in  Ireland  those  men  have  been  held  up  as  persons 
whose  example,  if  need  be,  should  be  followed. 

Denunciations  and  Oittkages— Cases  Examined. 
I  pass  now,  with  your  permission,  to  another  subject 


which  it  i  s  necessary  to  deal  with.  It  is  to  make 
reference  to  a  statement  made  and  argument  used  by 
Sir  Charles  Bussell  in  his  speech.  My  learned  friend 
referred  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Attorney-General, 
and  also  to  evidence  which  has  been  given  in  the 
case.  I  think  I  may  fairly  summarize  Sir  Charles 
Russell's  statement  by  saying  that  his  argument  is 
this,  "  You,  the  Attorney-General,  have  mentioned  69 
names  of  persons  referred  to  by  way  of  denunciation, 
of  having  been  denounced  by  persons  speaking  at  the 
Land  League  meetings,  and  as  your  case  is  that 
outrage  followed  denunciation,  you  ought  to  have 
shown  that  those  69  persons  more  6r  less  were  subject 
to  outrage.  You  have  shown  only  nine  persons."  I 
think  I  can  dispose  of  this  argument  quickly  enough. 
I  may  mention  that  the  number  actually  referred  to, 
accordingto  Sir  C.  Russell's  list,  amounts  to  64,  not  69. 
My  learned  friend  has  inserted  in  the  list  three  or  four 
names  twice  over.  He  has  fallen,  I  think  into  this 
mistake.  It  is  not  said  anywhere  that  those  69  persons 
were  denounced.  What  Sir  C  Kussell  has  done  is  to 
take  the  speeches,  and  wherever  he  finds  a  person's 
name  mentioned,  he  assumes  that  they  have  been  de. 
nounced.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  Here  is  a 
speech  in  which  it  is  said,  "  Herbert  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  men  in  the  country  ;  far  more  so 
than  Boycott  or  Bence  Jones."  These  my  learned  friend 
treated  as  three  persons  denounced.  Thereis  nodenuncia- 
tion  there  ;  but  the  case  is  treated  as  that  of  three 
men  denounced.  Those  persons  were  not  even  in  the 
county  where  the  speaker  was  speaking  ;  they  were  far 
distant.  Then  there  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  in 
which  he  says  : — "You  need  not  have  any  fear  of  Lord 
Annaly  or  Mr.  O'Connor."  Those  persons  are  treated 
as  persons  being  denounced  ;  but  they  are  simply 
persons  mentioned.  Again,  some,  like  Lord  Clanricarde 
and  others,  are  non-resident,  live  out  of  Ireland  ; 
and  yet  they  are  all  treated,  by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
according,  as  he  says,  to  the  theory  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  as  being  subject  to  outrage.  It  is  impossible 
to  treat  those  persons  as  coming  within  the  category 
of  denounced  persons.  We  have  not  followed  the 
whole  crime  of  Ireland  ;  we  were  bound  to  limit  our 
case  more  or  less.  We  have  treated  four  counties, 
and  have  not  followed  the  crime  which  was  existing 
elsewhere.  I  could  diminish  this  list  until  I  could 
bring  it  approximately  to  nine,  because  it  has  to 
be  remembered,  if  any  remain  to  be  accounted  for, 
the  reason  why  they  were  not  outrages  is  that 
as  soon  as  outrage  was  spoken'  of,  police  protection 
had  to  be  obtained.  Captain  Plunk ett  gave  evidence 
on  this  point  : — "  In  most  cases,"  he  says,  "  a  man 
vho  was  denounced  had  to  receive  protection  in  some 
shape  or  form."  Men  like  Kennedy  and  others  had  to 
be  surrounded  with  policemen  ;  and  I  refer  to  the 
statement  showing  the  immense  .increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  protection  posts  in  Ireland,  police  huts  and 
barracks,  to  protect  denounced  persons. 

I, therefore, treat  this  suggestion  of  my  learned  friend 
as  one  that  cannot  be  supported  ;  but  there  is  another 
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answer  to  my  learned  friend,  and  it  is  this — What  I 
is  his  theory  based  on  ?  His  theory  is  that  there  was  | 
no  danger  from  denouncing  people  ;  but  once  again 
I  have  to  appeal  to  that  witness  who  appeared  in  the 
box  saying  that  he  woijld  tell  the  truth,  however  much 
it  did  not  agree  with  what  had  been  said  before  in  Court 
— Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect 
that  this  witness  admitted  it  to  be  unsafe  to  denounce 
persons  by  name  from  the  time  when  outrages  began. 
Your  Lordships  know  the  time  when  the  outrages 
began  ;  whether  it  was  in  1881  or  1382  it  is  im- 
material ;  but  thenceforth  it  was  not  safe  to  denounce 
people  by  name. 

The  President. — How  many  do  you  reduce  these 
69  or  64  to  ? 

Sir  H.  James.— It  depends  entirely  how  you  con- 
strue the  speeches  referred  to.  Because  if  a  person 
is  introduced  by  the  way  one  person  may  take 
it  in  one  view  and  another  person  in  another 
view.  It  may  be  an  unsafe  process  to  attempt  to  do 
60.  The  number  has  to  be  deducted  from  in  a  great 
degree. 

The  President, — It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  re- 
duce it  to  50,  18  per  cent,  would  be  a  very  large 
number. 

Sir  H.  James. — We  started  with  64,  and,  however 
you  construe  the  different  speeches,  you  would  have  a 
deduction  far  below  the  number  of  .50  ;  but,  giving 
even  50,  there  would  be  18  per  cent.  The  deduction 
I  make  is  to  reduce  the  persons  positively  denounced 
to  19.  Of  course,  I  am  open  to  the  observation  as  to 
what  denunciation  means  ;  but  as  to  anything  ap- 
proaching real  denunciation,  so  that  a  person  might 
suppose  that  he  was  urged  to  commit  crime,  you  will 
not  find  more  than  19.  Of  these,  three  were  murdered, 
two  were  shot  at,  five  were  called  as  witnesses  to 
detail  outrages  on  themselves,  one  (Hynes)  submitted 
to  the  League,  two  had  the  denunciations  withdrawn 
on  conditions,  and  as  to  three  others  we  have  no 
evidence,  because  one  is  dead  and  two  did  not  come 
within  the  area  in  which  the  evidence  was  given. 
Then  one  is  the  man  Downey,  who  is  covered  by  the 
evidence  as  suffering  with  his  master,  and  there  is  a 
woman,  to  whom,  as  far  as  we  know,  nothing  was 
done.  These  represent  altogether  the  cases  where  I 
have  thought  the  word  ' '  denunciation ' '  seems  to 
apply. 

Another  small  matter,  in  passing,  is  the  defence 
of  prisoners.  We  have  dealt  with  that  subject  at 
length,  and  it  will  be  in  your  memory  that  Mr. 
Parnell  said  that  he  disapproved  of  the  practice  of 
defending  persons  who  had  committed  crime  : — 

"  I  say  as  soon  as  I  found  the  practice  of  defending 
prisoners  had  grown  up,  I  did  my  best  to  discourage 
it,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"  When  ?— Towards  the  end    of  1881,   the  year  in 
which  the  Land  Act  was  passed." 
If  that  he  his  view  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not 
acted    upon,    because     in    the   minute-book   of   the 
National  League,  under  date  April  28,   1883,  there 


was  a  resolution — I  am  giving  you  a  summary,  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  more  than  this  ;  notice  was  given  to 
the  solicitors  of  the  respondents  to  produce  the  books. 

The  President.— Where  do  you  get  this  from  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — The  minute-book. 

The  President.- How  do  you  get  it  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — Because  it  has  been  here  in  Court. 

The  President. — Was  it  copied  by  some  one  from 
the  book  while  it  was  here  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — It  was  not  copied,  it  was  sum- 
marized. A  short  note  of  the  resolution  was  taken 
which  I  think  should  be  looked  at  in  extenso.  But 
the  book  was  allowed  to  be  seen  by  Mr.  Soames. 
Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  ear-mark  the  resolu- 
tion ? 

The  President. — You  have  had  some  communica- 
tion, 1  understand,  with  Mr.  Lewis  ? 

Sir  H.  James.— We  have  ;    Mr.  Soames  has. 

The  President. — What  is  the  answer  to  the  com- 
munication ? 

Sir  H.  James. — The  answer  was  that  they  tele- 
graphed for  the  book  so  as  to  be  brought  into  Court  as 
early  as  possible. 

The  President. — Mr.  Lewis  will  no  doubt  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary. 

Sir  H.  James. — The  resolution  is  dated  April  28, 1883, 
recognizing  the ' '  payment  for  the  defence  of  prisoners, " 
as  I  see  by  the  note  here.  I  mentioned  it  to  show 
that  care  was  taken  npon  the  subject,  "  subject  to 
there  being  nine  members  present  and  voting  thereat." 
That  is  the  full  note  I  have. 

Now,  my  Lords,  another  fragment.  When  we  were 
discussing  a  payment,  as  I  said,  an  unauthorized  pay- 
ment,, of  £2,000  to  the  Parliamentary  Fund  by  Patrick 
Egan,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell 
said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  rule  had 
been  amended,  and  I  also  said  we  could  find  no  trace 
of  it.  Mr.  Davitt  interposed  and  handed  to  your  Lord- 
ships a  document  which  he  desired  us  to  receive  as 
showing  that  the  rule  had  been  altered.  I  scarcely 
think  any  one  would  contend  that  it  shows  anything  of 
the  kind.  This  document,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an 
address  to  the  Council  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
and  Industrial  League  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  then  there  appears  this  statement  (it  is 
signed  amongst  others  by  Mr.  Davitt  himself)  : — 

"  One  of  the  purposes  for  which  assistance  is 
asked  from  America  is  to  oppose  the  supporters  of 
landlordism,  whenever  and  wherever  they  endeavour 
to  obtain  any  representative  position  in  Ireland,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  aiding  them,  and  prolonging 
the  existence  of  the  present  land  laws  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  present  degradation  and  social  misery  of 
labour." 

It  is  simply  a  general  statement,  and  not  a  state- 
ment about  money  matters,  and  your  Lordships  will 
notice  this  docuiuent  was  issued  after  the  £2,000  bad 
been  paid. 
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The  Peesidbnt. — It  seems  to  me  a  very  small  matter 
indeed.  You  will  observe  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  put  it 
that  the  money  was  advanced  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
scission of  the  resolution,  but  that  Mr.  Egau  took  a 
broad  view  ot  the  matter  when  he  applied  the  money. 
That  broad  view  of  the  matter  meant  that  he  thought 
he  could  do  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  Whether  it 
was  rescinded  afterwards  or  not  is  another  aSair. 

Sib  H.  James. — It  is  only  indirectly  of  importance 
as  showing  that  Egan  could  scatter  this  money  for 
this  purpose  or  that,  as  he  liked,  and  that  sums  were 
given  without  the  authority  of  the  League,  even  to 
the  extent  of  breaking  the  rule.  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  dealing  with  the  subject  if  Mr.  Davitt 
had  not  referred  to  it  prominently.  Therefore,  I 
submit  to  you,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  rule  was  ever 
rescinded,  and  .  it  was  never  issued  until  after  the 
money  was  given,  and  it  does  not  speak  of  money,  but 
only  speaks  of  representative  positions  in  Ii'eland. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
I  may  refer  to  one  other  matter  in  that  con- 
nexion. Mr.  Davitt,  in  his  address  to  your  Lord- 
ships, commented  considerably  on  the  fact  that 
The  Times  did  not  make  any  charge  against 
him,  and  spoke  in  support  of  bis  owa  position, 
which  he  wished  to  show  was  one  that  had  not 
been  attacked,  a  proof  ot  it  being  that  The  Times 
never  thought  of  charging  him  as  they  did  other  per- 
sons. I  think  that  observation  was  made  by  Mr.  Davitt 
somewhat  in  ignorance  of  the  course  of  procedure 
which  has  been  adopted  by  your  Lordships.  You  will 
recollect  that  there  was  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  at 
that  meeting  your  Lordships  made  an  order  that  par- 
ticulars of  the  charges  were  to  be  delivered  to  64 
members  of  Parliament  representing  constituencies  in 
Ireland,  and  that  they  were  the  only  persons,  the  others 
not  being  able  to  be  designated,  against  whom  particu- 
lars should  be  delivered.  The  Times  had  not  power  to 
deliver  independent  particulars  against  A,  B,  C,  and 
D.  Directly  after  the  Commission  opened  Mr.  Davitt 
appeared  and  claimed  to  have  particulars  delivered  to 
him,  which  was  done.  I  only  mention  that  to  show 
that  the  course  pursued  was  the  only  one  that  could 
be  pursued,  but  Mr.  Davitt  will  find  in  the  particulars 
which  were  delivered  some  pretty  strong  proof  of 
the  allegations  made. 

The  Attacks  on  the  Attorney-Geneeal— Effoets 
TO  Mislead— CopFEY,  Molloy. 

I  am  disposing,  my  Lords,  of  the  veTry  crumbs  of  this 
case,  but  there  is  one  chapter  in  this  long  tale  to 
which  I  have  to  refer,  and  it  is  one  full  of  substance. 
I  mentioned  to  your  Lordships  the  difficulty  that  The 
Times  and  those  who  represent  The  Times  had  in 
obtaining  access  to  the  inner  councils  of  the  League. 
I  take  this  opportunity  ot  saying  a  word  or  two  on 
behalf  ot  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General,  who 
has  received  scant  courtesy— not  that  measure  of 
courtesy  which  we  expect  to  receive  even  from  a  foe. 
Ot  the  attacks  against  my  learned  friend  elsewhere  I 


will  say  nothing,  but  ot  what  has  been  said  in  this 
Court  it  is  my  duty  to  say  a  word.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Attorney-General  needs  one  word  ot 
defence  from  me.  But  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the 
head  of  our  profession  is  one  that  certainly  must  be 
of  interest  to  all  who  belong  to  it,  and  I  am  certain 
that  those  who  belong  to  my  profession  at  this  moment 
would  expect  me  to  say  at  least  a  word  in  reference 
to  the  charges  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  case 
by  Her  Majesty's  Attorqey-General.  My  Lords,  to 
tell  you  all  the  difficulty  that  the  Attorney-General 
had  to  encounter  in  the  opening  of  this  case  is  im- 
possible. It  one  refers  to  what  occurs  in  the  experi- 
ence of  any  counsel  who  has  had  to  make  a  statement 
of  things  he  is  about  to  prove,  whether  it  be  a  case  ot 
magnitude  or  one  of  slight  dimension,  every  one  will 
know  that  it  is  impossible  for  counsel  to  vouch 
the  certainty  of  proving  all  he  is  instructed  to  lay 
before  the  tribunal,  and  we  have  all  of  us  felt  time 
after  time  in  the  statements  we  have  made,  however 
careful  we  have  been  to  speak  with  that  moderation 
which  is  one  of  the  attributes  ot  success  in  advocacy, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil  the  obligation  that 
counsel  undertakes,  when  he  is  making  such  a  state- 
ment to  the  tribunal  he  addresses.  If  that  be  the  diffi- 
culty in  an  ordinary  case,  perhaps  your  Lordships  may 
have  gathered  enough  of  this  case  to  know  how  that 
difficulty  became  multiplied  and  aggravated.  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  ;  and  whilst  here  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Attorney-General,  one  word  too  I  have  to  say  in  re- 
lation to  the  gentleman  who  has  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry and  the  greatest  ability  instructed  my  learned 
friend.  From  first  to  last  there  have  been  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  this  case  being  brought  before 
you  completely  and  directly,  which  probably  no  one 
can  understand.  The  obstacles  have  been  met  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  industry  and  the  ability  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Still,  whatever  test  was  ap- 
plied, it  has  not  in  all  cases  been  possible  to  deal 
with  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  towards  those 
charged  with  the  interests  of  The  Times  newspaper. 
By  way  of  example,  I  may  refer  to  two  witnesses, 
Coffey  and  Patrick  Molloy.  The  man  Coffey  had  made 
a  statement — a  statement  intended  to  mislead  the  re- 
presentatives of  The  Times  newspaper,  planned  and 
plotted  in  order  that  those  who  represent  The  Times 
might  be  misled — if  Coffey's  present  statement  be 
correct — and  in  order  that  those  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  The  Times' c&se  might  act  upon  it,  and  thus  be 
subjected  to  the  very  condemnation  that  Sir  C.Russell 
has  applied  to  the  Attorney-General.  The  conduct  of 
Coffey  was  such  that  your  Lordships  committed  him  to 
custody  for  a  gross  contempt  that  he  had  committed. 
And  what  was  that  contempt  ?  ItVas  the  contempt  of 
endeavouringto  deceive  the  representatives  oiThe  Times 
newspaper.  Take  also  the  case  of  the  witness  Patrick 
Molloy.  Have  your  Lordships  any  doubt  that  he  made 
the  statement  that  was  put  in  evidence  to  the  profes- 
sional gentleman,  Mr.  Walker,  for  the  purpose  ot  de- 
ceiving ?    T  venture  to  say  that  no  one  can  understand 
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to  what  extent  such  practices  have  been  carried,  and 
how  it  is  that  the  difficulty  of  my  learned  friend,  who 
had  to  distinguish  what  facts  to  open  to  you  and  what 
should  not  be  opened,  became  so  great  that — as  every 
one  not  only  who  has  been  associated  with  him,  but 
all  who  know  him  will  understand — whilst  he  strove 
to  the  utmost  to  open  nothingbutwhathe  believed  could 
be  proved,  yet  the  deception  which  was  attempted  and 
which  was  shown  to  be  successful  in  the  case  of 
these  two  witnesses,  may  very  likely  have  caused 
my  learned  friend  not  to  open  everything  which 
perhaps  he  could  have  established.  I  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  difScnlty  of  discriminating  what 
could  be  proved  and  what  ought  to  be  placed  on  one 
Eide,notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  in  deteimining 
what  witnesses'were  worthy  of  your  Lordships'  attention, 
wehave  opened  a  door  in  many  instances,  and  as  1  am 
now  about  to  submit,  the  truth  has  been  told  yon  by 
those  who  from  their  position  obtained  access  to  the 
councils  of  the  League,  and  having  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  amongst  those  who  directed  its  affairs  have 
told  you,  and  truly, to  what  extent  the  League  was  im- 
plicated in  crime. 

The  Eueai.  Ikjoemees  Peaotioallt  TJncontea- 

DICTBD. 

I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  witnesses  who  are 
called  "  informers."  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
the  term,  although  I  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  view  that 
all  those  men  ought  to  be  termed  informers,  but  I 
mean  by  that  word  men  who  had  inside  knowledge  of 
events  that  were  occurring,  and,  having  that  inside 
knowledge,  appeared  before  your  Lordships  and  stated 
what  they  knew.  The  witnesses  of  the  class  to  whom 
I  am  referring  were  13  in  number;  perhaps  I  should  be 
more  correct  in  saying  14.  For  the  purposes  of  my 
present  observations  with  some  of  these  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal,  because  they  did  not  give  evidence  as  to 
the  general  conduct  of  the  League  in  relation  to  the 
commission  of  outrages.  For  instance,  I  do  not  deal 
with  that  most  important  witness,  Le  Caron  ;  I  also 
put  on  one  side  Mnlque^ny,  who  testified  about  Francis 
Byrne,  the  Fenian  Levy,  and  Delaney,  who  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  Now  the 
witnesses  who  remain,  and  who  have  given  you  evi- 
dence of  the  inner  dealings  of  the  League,  will  be 
Coleman,  Mannion,  Heanne,  Flaherty  Burke,  Tobin, 
Buckley,  Flaherty,  Jago,  and  Connor.  I  may 
call  these  agrarian  or  rural  informers.  Mannion 
I  have  dealt  with.  I  desire  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  of -the  informers  Tobin, Coleman,  Buckley,  and 
Jago.  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  their 
testimony,  in  order  to  show  how  many  persons  those 
men  have  mentioned,  persons  established  to  have  been 
living  persons  in  the  different  localities  of  which 
they  spoke,  and  who  could  be  called  as  witnesses 
before  you  to  contradict  their  statements.  You  will 
recollect  their  statements  absolutely,  if  true,  esta- 
blished murder  and  established  the  guilt  of  indi- 
viduals.     Those   men   have    spoken   of    96   different 


people.  They  have  given  a  full  account  of  them. 
They  have  stated  surnames.  Christian  names,  where 
they  live.  And  whilst  they  have  thus  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contradiction,  and  if  they  have  been  guilty 
of  perjury,  of  the  detection  of  their  crime  by  often- 
times mentioning  names  unnecessary  to  be  named  for 
the  purpose  of  their  narrative,  but  material  as  vouching 
the  truth  of  what  they  said,  it  seems  necessary  to  ask 
how  many  of  those  96  persons  have  been  called  before 
you  ?  The  fact  is,  that  out  of  those  96  persons  who 
could  have  contradicted  those  informers  four,  and  four 
only,  have  been  called.  Those  persons  who  have  been 
called  are  Thomas  J.  Connor,  named  by  Tobin,  John 
M'Carthy,  named  by  Jago,  Berrane,  named  by  Cole- 
man, and  Henry  O'Connor,  whom  Buckley  spoke  of.  I 
believe  my  statement  is  accurate. 

I  should  like,  in  order  to  show  the  importance 
of  this  evidence,  to  see  what  it  is  we  are  about 
to  inquire  into.  It  is  that  statement  which  Cap- 
tain Plunkett  made,  that  "  no  secret  society  in- 
dependent of  the  League  Imd  anything  to  do  with  the 
condition  of  the  country  after  1880,  I  think  the 
moonlighters  were  simply  the  police  of  the  League," 
and  it  is  in  respect  to  that  view  that  the  evidence  of 
those  "  informers  "  is  of  the  greatest  weight  and  im- 
portance. There  is  one  general  observation  to  be 
made  as  to  these  witnesses.  You  will  find  that 
several  of  them  are  "  sworn  in  "-:-sworn  not  so  much 
to  belong  to  a  particular  society,  but  sworn  so  as  to 
bind  the  person  who  took  the  oath  to  certain  objects, 
and  that  there  is  great  similarity  in  the  oath  they  took. 
You  will  find  that  Tobin  says  he  was  sworn  on  joining 
a  band  of  Moonlighters  "to  be  loyal  and  true  to  his 
country,  and  to  keep  down  landlords,  bailiifs,  and 
agents."  I  must  say  that  that  oath,  to  use  a  certain 
Judge's  expression,  is  "  veryracy  of  the  Land  League." 
Then  we  have  the  words  of  Flaherty,  "  to  pay  no  rent 
and  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  Irish  Republic."  I 
should  say  that  was  a  mixture  of  Land  Leagueism  and 
Fenianism,  while  to  Jago  we  find  a  somewhat  similar 
oath  administered,  "  to  be  loyal  to  his  country  and  to 
put  down  landlords  and  tyrants."  These  are  men  in 
different  localities,  men  not  joining  the  same  local 
body,  or,  as  my  friend  Sir  Charles  Eussell  would  call 
it,  secret  society.  It  is  a  form  of  shibboleth  that  is  to 
be  found  existing  in  different  localities.  Then  we 
have  it  as  to  one  of  these  men — that  man  Heanne  to 
whom  I  have  just  referred,  he  was  too  young  to  join  a 
society.  As  to  some  of  them,  Burke,  Buckley, 
Flaherty,  Mannion,  and  Coleman  too,  they  had  been 
Fenians.  Mannion  and  Flaherty  both  swore  they  were 
members  of  the  Land  League,  and  Tobin  and  Jago  that 
they  were  members  of  the  National  League. 

The  general  result,  you  will  find,  in  all  these  cases 
is  that  in  certain  districts  bands  of  men  were  formed 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  conamitting  outrage, 
that  those  bands  were  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
Fenians,  of  young  men  who  were  members  of  the 
Land  or  National  League,  or  else  sons  of  members. 
Those  were  the  persons   who  committed  the  outrages. 
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and  the  persons  on  whom  the  outrages  were  committed 
were  those  who  had  offended  by  tAkiug  evicted  farms, 
by  payment  of  rent,  by  *orking  for  or  dealing  with 
boycotted  persons,  or  otherwise  had  offended  against 
the  law  of  the  Ldnd  6i  Nationill  League.  Then  it  is 
also  proved  that  there  was  inter-communioation 
between  local  branches  of  the  League  and  the  leaders 
of  those  bands,  by  which  the  latter  ascertained  whom 
the  former  had  condemned  and  who  were  therefore  to 
•  be  punished.  That  inter-commnnication  took  place 
in  different  forms.  For  instance,  Tobin  gives  an 
account ;  he  swears  that  the  captains  of  the  moonlight 
bands  attended  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
of  the  Land  League,  and  subsequently  announced 
to  their  respective  bands  the  persons  to  be  attacked. 
I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to  what  one  or  two  of 
these  men  have  proved,  submitting  to  you  that  if  the 
statement  be  incorrect  it  could  be  proved  to  be  in- 
correct by  witnesses,  accessible  and  willing  witnesses, 
on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  and  that  only  four  wit- 
nesses have  been  called.  I  will  demonstrate  that 
the  evidence  of  those  men  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted in  some  most  important  statements — in  fact, 
in  almost  every  important  statement  they  have  made. 
Then,  my  Lords,  if  that  be  true,  the  question  to  be 
asked  is — ^Why  is  it  that,  whilst  persona  are  denouncing 
these  men  as  informers,  neither  those  who  have  had 
the  conduct  of  the  case,  nor  those  whose  personal 
character  has  been  attacked,  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  call  witnesses  to  contradict  the  statements 
of  these  men  ? 

The  Lbagcte  Police— Tobin. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  am  say- 
ing in  the  case  of  Tobin.  I  have  made  a  sum- 
mary of  his  evidence  so  as  not  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  details.  Your  Lordships  will  see  the  account 
this  man  gives.  He  commences  by  saying  he  was 
sworn  in  by  a  man  named  M'Bnery,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  who  established  all  the  branches 
round  him,  and  he  took  an  oath  to  be  loyal  and  true 
to  his  country,  and  keep  down  landlords,  agents,  and 
bailiffs,  and  that  if  he  refrained  from  that  he  was 
to  suffer  death.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
M'Enery  is  still  in  that  district,  and  no  explana- 
tion is  given  why  M'Enery  should  not  come  forward 
and  say  that  all  this  is  untrue.  Your  Lordships  now 
learn  that  this  oath  was  administered  by  a  known 
leader  of  the  Land  League,  and  apparently  admini- 
stered to  some  purpose,  and  there  is  no  reason  given 
why  M'Enery  should  not  come  ft>rward.  We  have  this 
extract  from  United  Ireland  of  June  28,  1884  : — 

"  Duagh  (co.  Kerry).— Meeting  on  Sunday,  June  22. 
It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  John  M'Enery,  Kinconlea, 
•Abbeyfeale,  ex-suspect,  late  of  the  United  States,  who 
deserves  the  credit  of  organizing  this  branch.  The 
meeting  over,  the  members  adjourned  to  their  rooms, 
where  a  meeting  was  held,  Patrick  O'Connor  pre- 
siding." 

So,  my  Lords,  we  have  it  proved  from  United  Ireland 
that  M'Enery  did  organize  the  branch,  and  therefore 


was  not  an  inconsiderable  man.  Then  your  Lordships 
will  see  that  Tobin  says  that  M'Enery  said,  "  the 
Moonlighters  were  the  only  support  of  the  League,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  Moonlighters  the  League  would 
be  no  good."  That  represents  to  our  legal  view  the 
value  of  judgment  without  execution.  Tobin  continues 
and  says  that  he  was  sworn  at  James  Koche's,  of 
l^nockbeg,  who,  he  knew  very  well,  was  a  member  of 
the  League.  The  Moonlighters  had  three  divisions — > 
Gurtroe,  Ahaue,  and  Knockuagoshel,  under  Michael 
Morrissey,  T.  Denis  Connor,  and  John  Griffln,  of  whom 
Morrissey  and  Griffin  are  still  in  Ireland.  John 
M'Enery  was  taken  up  as  a  suspect,  and  succeeded  by 
William  Mangan,  a  prominent  member  of  the  League. 
Tobin  says  they  met  on  five  occasions,  being  summoned, 
and  receiving  an  account  from  the  other  members.  The 
captain  attended  the  League  meetings,  and  afterwards 
at  the  secret  meetings  the  captain  would  explain  who 
was  to  be  attacked,  and  tell  the  men  what  they  were 
to  do.  The  captains  were  all  in  the  Mountcashel 
central  branch  of  the  League.  Tobin  received  a  gun  and 
a  revolver  without  payment,  and  had  them  off  and  on, 
according  as  he  wanted  them,  for  six  years.  They  were 
hidden.  He  was  authorized  to  give  them  up  to  Michael 
Morrissey,  the  captain  of  the  Ahane  district.  He  went 
four  times  to  attempt  to  raid  Batt  Connor's  cattle. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — I  see  there  is  a  name  you  have 
passed  over — "  Who  gave  them  to  you?— Matthew 
Delane." 

SiK  Henry  James. — I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship. 
Your  Lordships  will  remember  we  had  a  minute-book 
put  in  when  Thomas  John  O'Connor  was  called.  You 
will  see  a  resolution,  under  date  February  13.  It 
is  : — "  We  likewise  condemn  the  action  of  Batt  Connor 
in  his  new  capacity  of  bailiff  through  his  runner  and 
factotum, James  Murphy."  Tobin  continues: — "Thomas 
Griffin,  son  of  John  Griffin,  said, '  There  is  £6  gone  and 
nothing  done  for  it.'  "  There,  again,  my  Lords,  John 
Griffin  is  mentioned.  That  £6  must  have  come  from 
somewhere,  not  from  these  men.  Then  Tobin  says 
they  slaughtered  three  cattle  of  Miss  Thompson's, 
and  he  was  paid  7s.  6d.  by  Thomas  Denis  Connor, 
being  told  to  go  to  him  for  it  by  a  member  of  the 
League,  James  Mangan.  He  posted  up  threatening 
notices  against  Batt  Connor,  boycotted  by  order  of  the 
League,  and  was  paid  3s.  by  JamAs  Mangan.  After- 
wards he  went  himself  to  work  on  an  evicted  farm  in 
August,  1887.  In  September  his  windows  were 
broken.  In  February  a  shot  was  sent  through  his 
window  and  his  wife  was  hit.  He  was  boycotted  till 
April  or  May,  though  he  gave  up  the  work  in  Novem- 
ber, 1887.  Now,  my  Lords,  this  man  Tobin  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  Thomas  J.  Connor,  formerly 
bailiff  to  Lord  Headley^  and  secretary  of  the 
Einocknagoshil  branch  of  the  League,  offered  John 
Griffin  in  Tobin' s  presence  the  sum  of  £5  to  lift  the 
cattle  of  Batt  Connor.  Now  that  man  T.  J.  Connor 
is^  called  as  a  witness  by  the  defendants,  and  denies 
this.  But  if  you  read  that  witness's  statement,  yoa 
will  find  that  he  admits  that   he   knew  John  Griffin  ; 
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(hat  be  often  came  to  his  shop  ;  that  a  cow  of  Batt 
Connor's  had  actually  been  raided  and  slaughtered, 
and  he  produced  the  minute-book  of  the  National 
League  containing  resolutions  condemning  Batt 
Connor. 

There  was  one  other  witness  called,  who  was  not 
named  by  Tobin,  I  mean  Greany.  Now  Tobin  was  a 
member  of  the  Brosna  branch,  and  these  matters 
occurred  in  Brosna.  But  Greany  does  not  belong  to 
Brosna  at  all,  he  belongs  to  another  branch,  the 
Slountcashel  branch,  and  he  admits  that  M'Enery  was 
a  member  of  the  Mountcashel  branch,  and  the  only 
denial  he  really  gives  is  a  denial  that  the  three  men, 
William  Delane  and  Tim  and  Maurice  Leahy,  were 
members  of  the  League.  As  an  observation  upon  that, 
I  would  remark  that  he  produces  no  books  to  show 
that,  and  it  is  strange  that  Tobin  had  only  said  that  he 
was  told  that  those  men  were  members  of  the  League, 
and  did  not  state  it  upon,  his  own  knowledge.  Now 
one  sees  who  could  have  been  called  to  confute  this 
evidence ;  men  who  were  said  to  have  arranged  outrage, 
the  three  men,  Griffin,  Morrissey,and  Mangan,  all  said 
to  be  members  of  the  League,  and  two  of  them  alleged 
to  have  planned  outrage .  They  are  still  in  existence, 
but  we  find  that  none  of  them  have  been  called.  Then, 
further,  there  is  that  important  man  James  Roche,  in 
whose  house  this  planning  of  outrage  took  place.  He 
remains  in  that  house  still,  I  presume,  and  has  given 
no  evidence  here. 

Out  of  the  96  persons  who  could  have  come  forward 
to  contradict  the  evidence  of  this  character,  there 
are  35  whom  this  one  man  Tobin  has  vonohed  as 
either  immediately  or  in  a  secondary  sense  taking 
part  in  outrages,  and  of  these  only  one  man  comes 
forward.  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  that 
those  who  gave  evidence  here  for  the  other  side  had 
nothing  to  fear,  in  fact  they  had  much  to  gain  ;  they 
would  not  have  been  giving  evidence  as  informers, 
they  would  have  been  denouncing  informers,  and, 
giving  evidence  here,  they  would  probably  have  got  a 
certificate  of  protection  that  would  have  saved  them 
from  future  prosecution.  And  yet,  whilst  we  had 
crowds  of  mayors  and  gentlemen  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Land  League,  and  who  came  to  give  evidence 
of  character,  like  Archbishop  Walsh,  as  to  proceedings 
of  which  they  did  not  know  anything,  of  these  35 
men,  all  of  whom  were  implicated  directly,  more  or 
less, in  connexion  with  proceedings  of  the  Land  League, 
there  is  only  this  one  man  who  comes  here  to  gainsay 
what  Tobin  has  stated. 

The  Leagub  Police— Jago. 
Very  briefly  I  will  now  refer  to  the  evidence  in  the 
rsame  sense  of  the  man  Jago.  He  is  certainly  a  wit- 
ness of  a  kind  that  is  not  often  seen,  fortunately,  in 
Courts  of  justice,  because  he  came  to  tell  your  Lord- 
ships how  he  committed  murder,  and  described  the 
manner  in  which  he  committed  it.  He  says  that  he 
joined  the  League  at  Killoo,  county  Longford.  He 
was   sworn  by  a   man   named   M'Nally,  who  was  a 


member  of  the  League,  "  to  be  loyal  and  true  to 
his  country  and  to  keep  down  landlords."  Then  he 
proceeds  in  great  detail,  with  which  I  fear  I  should 
weary  your  Lordships,  to  show  how  outrages  were 
arranged  by  the  conamittee  of  the  League  sitting  in 
conclave,  and  that  other  persons  outside  the  commit- 
tee-men did  attend  the  conclave  ;  and — without  dealing 
with  the  instances  to  which  I  would  refer — he 
told  how  persons  were  told  off  to  commit  different 
outrages.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  one  prominent 
case,  that  of  firing  into  the  house  of  Scanlan,  whoso 
wife  lost  her  reason  in  consequence,  and  another  attack 
upon  a  man  for  taking  an  evicted  farm — for  doing 
which  he  had  previously  been  boycotted — an  attack 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  The  witness  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  often  gave  a  stroke  back  and  forwards. 
Hart  gave  him  money  ;  Hattsaid  that  it  came  from  the 
League  ;  he  told  witness  he  got  it  from  Dublin.  Kane 
was  very  poor.  Meetings  were  held  in  a  stable  near 
the  chapel. 

As  Tobin's  evidence  was  very  slightly  dealt. with 
by  Sir  C.  Russell,  so  he  passes  over  all  these 
matters,  while  dealing  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
with  questions  of  history.  Jago  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  a  man  named  Houligan  had  taken  an  evicted 
farm,  a  small  parcel  of  land.  About  12  months 
afterwards  there  was  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  League.  Witness  and 
Kane,  the  man  whose  farm  he  had  taken,  were 
appointed  to  give  him  a  stroke.  Witness  was  in  Kane's 
house,  and  they  found  Houligan  going  by  upon  his  car, 
and  they  let  him  go  a  certain  distance  and  followed 
him,  and  witness  was  the  first  that  went  up  to  him. 
Witness  gave  him  a  stroke  with  clams,  Kane  being  a 
shoemaker.  Houligan  died  about  four  days  after.  They 
said  nothing  about  it  at  the  committee  aftet  it  was  done. 
Some  porter  was  ordered  by  Kane.  Mike  and  James 
Quinn,  Pat  M'Vittie,  and  Hughes  were  there  to  drink 
it.  They  were  all  members  of  the  League.  Witness 
was  not  able  to  say  from  whom  the  porter, came, but  he 
remembers  it  was  got  from  the  bouse  of  a  man  named 
M'Hughes.  Kane  was  poor  at  the  time.  They  bad  2J 
barrels  of  porter.  Kane  went  to  America  on  St. 
Stephen's  Day.  Any  time  witness  would  ask  a  little.  Hart 
gave  him  money.  He  often  gave  a  stroke  backwards  and 
forwards  for  Hart.  Hart  told  him  that  the  money  came 
from  the  League  ;  that  he  got  it  from  Dublin  from  the 
League.  Hart  had  not  much  means  himself,  he  was 
very  poorly.  Now  you  will  recollect  on  Jago'a 
being  examined  as  to  this  man  not  being  arrested, 
he  said  that  Kane  was  the  person  suspected,  because 
Houligan  had  taken  his  farm,  and  this  man  escaped. 

Out  of  all  these  numerous  persons  whom  Jago  has  men- 
tioned only  one  is  called  to  contradict  him,  and  I  say 
that  there  has  been  no  material  contradiction  of  his 
evidence.  Tou  will  find  corroboration  of  his  story  in 
the  evidence  of  Sergeant  James  Doyle  and  of  Miles 
Jennings.  The  witness  John  M'Carthy  was  called  to 
contradict  Jago,  bat,  as  I  have  said,  bis  contradiction 
is  not  very  material.      He  only  names  a  few  mem* 
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ters  of  the  League  branch  comtnittee  and  pro- 
duces no  books.  But  this  important  point  does 
arise.  A  Committee  iS'  mentioned  by  Jago.  That 
Committee  must  have  been  known  to  M'Carthy, 
who  was  president  of  the  League.  M'Carthy  admits 
bhis  fact — that,  having  heard  of  Jago's  statements, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  call  upon  committees 
of  his  branch.  We  have  heard  whd  these  com- 
mittee-men were  and  where  they  lived.  The  locality 
is  not  a  very  large  one,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
inquiries,  and  yet  it  has  been  thought  sufBcient  by  the 
other  side  to  bring  Mr.  M'Carthy  here  alone  to  relate 
the  few  facts  which  he  has  contributed  to  our  know- 
ledge. Let  me  read  a  few  passages  from  Mr, 
M'Carthy's  cross-examination,  one  of  the  many  cross- 
examinations  so  ably  conducted  by  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Atkinson  : — 

"  After  Jago  was  examined,  was  his  evidence  shown 
'to  you  ? — I  saw  it  in  the  public  paper. 

"  But  was  not  a  proof  of  his  evidence  sent  over  to 
you  ? — Yes,  about  a  fortnight  ago. 

"  And  did  you  endeavour  to  investigate  whether  it 
was  true  or  not  ? — Well,  it  was  often  investigated  by 
the  people  round  the  neighbourhood. 

"  The  people  round  about? — Yes. 

' '  Did  you  consult  with  many  people  about  it  ? — I 
went  to  the  committee  on  the  following  day  ;  although 
I  am  not  a  member  for  the  last  two  years,  I  got  it  on 
Saturday,  and  I  went  on  the  following  Sunday  to  the 
committee,  I  left  that  before  them. 

"  And  did  they  assist  in  discovering  any  evidence 
to  refute  Jago's  statement  ? — Well,  no." 

Is  not  that  a  most  comprehensive  admission  of  the 
truth  of  what  this  man  has  said  ? 

The  League  Police— Buckley. 
Now  I  pass  to  the  third  man  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  Buckley.  His  evidence  is  corroborated  by 
Michael  Roche  and  Thomas  Sheehy.  He  says  that 
he  never  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  but  that  he  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  by  Patrick  Dee. 
Let  me  observe  that  Patrick  Dee  is  no  imaginary 
man,  for  we  read  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  March  25, 
1881  :— 

"  A  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Land  League  was  held  here  on  Sunday.  The 
Eer.  Thaddeus  O'Sullivan,  C.C.,  occupied  the  chair. 
Amongst  the  members  present  were  F.  G.  Pierce, 
vice-president,  T.  Diggin,  treasurer,  T.  O'Connor, 
J.  Barry,  T.  O'Connor,  Thomas  Mulvihill,  P.  Dee, 
&c . " 

Buckley  mentions  also  a  man  named  E.  Dissett  as 
having  been  present  when  he'Was  sworn  in.  He  says  that 
he  swore  to  be  loyal  to  the  Irish  Eepnblican 
Brotherhood,  and  if  he  did  not  obey  the  orders  of  the 
officers  he  was  to  be  shot.  Afterwards,  although 
not  a  Land  Leaguer,  he  attended  meetings 
in  the  Land  League  rooms  at  Thomas  Casey's  in 
the  village  of  Causeway,  where  officers  were 
elected.  There  were  often  meetings  there— regular 
meetings  of  the  Latd  League  on  Sundays,  and  on 
certain  evenings  meetings  of  the  Fenian  organization 
as  well.    There   was   always   free   access   foi:  every 


member  of  the  Fenian  organization  to  the  rooms, 
because  the  chief  officers  of  the  Land  League 
were  members  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood. 

Then,  my  Lords,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  different 
outrages  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  states  that  hs 
was  acting  as  a  moonlighter  in  disguise  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Sheehy,  because  he  occapied  the  land  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  Donelly,  whom  he  dispossessed 
for  some  money  he  'Owed  him.  He  also  took  part  is 
the  shooting  of  Eoche,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  League  for  supposed  giving  of  information.  Ha 
says  that  he  got  a  brace  of  revolvers  and  24  rounds 
of  ammunition.  Then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  mass 
of  names.  Then  he  describes  the  way  in  which  he 
acted  when  arrested.  He  says  he  was  promised  the 
cost  of  his  ticket  to  get  to  America  and  applied  for 
the  money  to  William  Fenix,  Patrick  Dee,  and  Eugene 
Fitzgerald.  Fenix  told  him  he  would  ,have  to  go  to 
Diggin,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  and  they 
gave  him  50s.,  saying  that  was  all  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  Diggin  belonging  to  the  League.  Buckley 
told  them  it  was  insufficient,  and  he  was  taken  to 
Thomas  Dee,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  Pearce, 
president  of  the  Land  League.  Buckley  took  the 
letter  next  day,  when  Pearce  promised  to  go  round 
with  him  to  some  of  the  neighbours  to  make  a  collec- 
tion to  aid  his  escape  to  America.  They  went  first  to 
Thomas  Diggin.  Pearce  told  Diggin  to  get  up  and 
give  him  some  money  to  escape  from  that  scoundrel 
Eoche,  and  Diggin  gave  him  2s.,  and  Pearce  2s.  more. 
They  then  went  to  four  others,  James  Halloran, 
Michael  Prenderville,  John  Fitzgerald,  and  Pat 
Diggin,  all  persons  now  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pearce  asked  them  for  some  help  to  aid  Buckley  to  go 
to  America  ;  they  promised  it  in  a  few  days' time,  but 
did  not  give  it.  Buckley  then  returned  to  Causeway 
and  told  Thomas  and  Pat  Dee.  Thomas  Dee  gave 
him  a  letter  to  take  to  Thomas  Dowling,  of  Lixnaw, 
secretary  .of  the  Lixnaw  Land  League.  Dee  told 
Buckley  that  he  had  written  to  Dowling  to  tell  him 
to  try  and  make  up  some  money  to  aid  Buckley  in 
his  escape.  Buckley  says  he  took  the  letter  the 
next  day  and  that  Dowling  gave  him  five  shillings 
and  directed  him  to  go  to  Eugene  Costelloe  and 
Edmund  and  John  Walsh.  Afterwards  the  summons 
against  Buckley  came  on  for  hearing,  and  he  got  off. 
He  then  says  that  William  Fenix  and  Patrick  Dee 
applied  to  him  for  the  return  of  the  money,  but  he  re- 
fused to  give  it.  They  then  expelled  him  from  their 
association,  and  he  had  never  attended  Land  League 
meetings  since,  and  the  people  did  not  speak  to  him 
on  such  familiar  terms   as  they  did  before. 

On  this  evidence,  my  Lords,  it  is  impossible  for  the  re- 
spondents to  escape  from  the  proposition  that  the  men 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  this  witness's  evidence 
ought  to  have  been  called.  There  is  one  passage  in  Buck- 
ley's statement  to  Sergeant  Clarke  which  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  what  is  said  to  have  taken 
place,  which  I  will  read  : — 

"  In  November,  1881,  Moore  Stack  and  Mr,  Hanlon 
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came  out.  to  Causeway  with  a  third  pferson,  whom  I 
did  not  know,  but  was  told  he  was  an  attorney's 
clerk,  to  elect  a  head  centre  in  place  of  John  Lynch, 
who  was  also  a  Land  Leaguer.  About  20  of  us  met  in 
the  LSagu3  room.  Robert  Dissit  proposed  Fitzgerald 
and  Maurice  Murphy.  Moore  Stack  said  before  the 
election  took  place  that,  as  Fitzgerald  was  a  young 
man,  he  approved  of  Edmond  Sooiers,  who  was  pro- 
posed also  by  Maurice  Murphy  ;  but  Somers  was 
elected.  Moore  Stack  then  asked  the  members  which 
they  would  prefer,  revolvers  or  rifles,  and  the  majority 
said  revolvers,  as  they  could  be  carried  hid  from  the 
police.  He  advised  every  man  in  the  room  not  to 
allow  any  land-grabbing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if 
they  refused  to  give  up  the  farms  when  called  before 
the  League  to  shoot  them  down.  All  the  names  I 
have  mentioned  were  members  of  the  Causeway  arid 
Lixnaw  branches  of  the  Land  League,  save  Moore 
Stack  and  Hanlon,  who  belong  to  the  Tralee  branch. 
I  am  willing,  if  called  upon,  to  state  all  this  before 
the  Commission  now  sitting  as  a  witness." 

Surely, my  Lords, these  are  circumstances  which  require 
some  reply.  Of  all  the  persons  named  by  Buckley — 
aud  I  begin  to  think  96  is  an  under-estimato  of  the 
number  of  persons  mentioned  by  these  witnesses^ — 
none  have  been  called  to  contradict  him  except  one 
man,  Henry  O'Connor.  Will  your  Lordships  note  that 
Buckley  speci6cally  says  that  O'Connor  had  nothing  to 
do  with  planninpr  the  outrages  ?  Yet  he  is  the  only  wit- 
ness selected  to  be  called  here.  O'Connor's  coutradic- 
tion  is  very  slight,  and  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
this — that  amongst  those  whom  Buckley  identified  as 
leaders,  Fenix  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Land 
League, though  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  League, 
and  that  E.  Fitzgerald  was  not  a  member  of  either, 
while  O'Connor  admits  that  both  thesemen  were  members 
of  a  band  of  music  of  which  Robert  Dissit  was  the 
master,  that  members  of  the  band  had  access  to  the 
room  in  which  the  committee  of  the  Land  League 
met,  that  one  of  the  l)andsmen  always  remained  in  the 
room  during  the  meetings  of  the  committee  to  protect 
the  instruments,  and  that  the  bandsmen  met  in  the 
room  afterwards.  O'Connor  farther  says  that  he  knew 
that  a  secret  society,  existed  and  that  he  had  a 
suspicion  who  they  were.  He  admits  that  he  may  have 
come  to  the  room,  and  he  cannot  say  whether  the  per- 
sons who  met  there  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  secret 
society.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Davitt, 
O'Connor  denied  that  he  attended  a  meeting  affecting 
a  man  named  Boyle,  as  stated  by  Buckley.  He  says 
that  the  meeting  was  only  called  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  a  protest  against  the  taking  the  land  of  one 
Thomas  Sullivan.  He  admits  they  were  called  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  a  protest.  Buckley  identified 
Fenix  and  Fitzgerald  as  Leaguers,  and  it  is  curious 
that  when  O'Connor  is  pressed  on  the  question  of  boy- 
cotting, he  blurts  out  :  — 

"  There  was  something  in  the  shape  of  boycotting. 
There  was  a  case  where  Terence  Boyle  'took  land 
belonging  to  Sullivan  ;  it  was  not  a  case  of  land- 
grabbing.  Sullivan  owed  him  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and,  when  times  were  depressed  and  he  was  not  able  to 
pay,  he  gave  him  over  the  land  for  ten  years.  The 
Land  League  did  not  know  the  circumstances  at  first." 


With  regard  to  Thomas  O'Connorj  he  is  liot  a  wit- 
ness I  place  in  the  game  position  as  Jago,  Buckley, 
or  Mannion,  or  that  I  rely  upon  to  the  sa,me  degree. 
I  will  ask  you  to  accept  hid  statementn  where  he  is 
not  contradicted.  I  am  quite  aware^  however;  that  his 
cross-examiaation  placed  him  in  a  differentposition  with 
respect  to  the  stateinent  he  made  in  writing,  atid  in 
some  respects  he  was  contradicted  espetialljr  by  Mr. 
Harrington  «s  to  the  payment  of  money  by  him. 

The  LBA-OtTB  Police — Colbman. 

One  other  man  I  wish  to  reftir  to  very  briefly,  and 
that  is  the  informer  Coleman.  This  witness,  if  yod 
recollect,  deals  with  whit  is  called  the  Crossmolina 
district — one,  unhappily,  very  much  steeped  in  crime, 
■four  Lordships  will  find  corroboration  of  this  evidence 
by  Francis  Connor  and  John  Anderson.  This  man,  who 
came  from  America  to  give  his  testimony,  refers  to  the 
acts  of  a  person  named  Macaulay.  He  said  that 
Macaulay  told  him  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League.  Witness  understood  so  always.  Witness  was 
led  to  believe  that  he  was  doing  the  wcrk  of  the  Land 
League.  Macaulay  was  a  member  either  of  theArdagh 
or  Crossmolina  branch.  Witness  guesses  he  is  in 
the  parish  of  Crossmolina.  Now,  my  Lords,  there 
are  numbers  of  men  mentioned.  I  will  give  you 
their  names,  and  if  necessary  the  reference — 
Burke,  King,  Harrison,  Molloy,  Edward  Clarke, 
Kane,  Higgins,  Melvin,  Durkan,  Patrick  Walsh  ; 
and,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
denial  that  they  were  members  both  of  the  Fenian 
body  and  also  of  the  National  League.  Now,  my 
Lords,  there  are  outrages  spoken  to,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  no  one  questions  these  outrages  took  place. 
They  were  actual  outrages,  aud  again  I  say  no  denial 
has  been  given  by  any  one  of  these  persons.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  Patrick  Nally,  and  it  seems,  my 
Lords,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  whilst  they  were  ad- 
vanced Nationalists,  they  were  also  the  persons  who 
sympathized  with  the  Land  League^ — so  far  as  the  Land 
League  went  with  them,  at  any  rate.  This  man  Nally 
writes  : — 

"It  men  are  to  work  for  the  people,  let  them 
do  so  without  pay,  and  let  this  cash  be  given  to  the 
evicted  and  poor  people.  Such  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  principal  part  of  the  funds  are  grabbed  up  by  the 
officers  of  the  League." 

My  Lords,  I  think  the  result  of  this  letter  of  Nally's 
was  "that  whilst  he  was  referring  to  physical  force 
he  was  willing  to  assist  the  League.  Vou  will  find 
it  stated  by  Coleman — 

' '  Macaulay  told  me  that  Nally  took  an  active  part 
at  Land  Leagues,  and  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Land 
League  meetings  with  a  sash,  and  led  the  men  there 
because  the  Land  League  fellows  were  dying  out,  and 
he  was   encouraging   them." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  Nally  is  one  of  the 
persons  who  was  sentenced  for  the  Crossmolina  affair. 
My  Lords,  we  have  praise  of  this  man  Nally  by  Mr. 
Davitt,  we  have  praise  of  him  from  Mr.  Pamell.  Mr. 
Famell  says  of  him  : — 
"  And  I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  V.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man 
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who  performed  great  and  important  services  in  the 
uaase  of  the  Land  Leaguo  when  it  was  formed  in  this 
county,  the  county  of  its  birthplace." 
Of  course,  my  Lords,  you  will  recall,  too,  the  ex- 
planation that  these  words  were  an  electioneering 
exaggeration. 

The  Leagui  Police— MiOHAiL  Burke. 

Then  I  come  to  the  last  of  these  men  to  whom 
I  shall  make  any  reference — Michael  Burke.  He 
speaks  in  connexion  with  the  murder  of  Lord  Monnt- 
morres  principally.  I  have  summarized  his  evidence  as 
follows  : — 

**  About  14  or  15  years  ago  I  joined  some  society 
in  Jarrow,  and  about  eight  years  ago  went  to  live  at 
Ballynouan.  I  took  an  oath  to  be  secret ;  it  was 
something  for  the  purpose  of  Ireland." 
Then  he  is  asked  if  he  is  a  Kibbonman,  and  he  says 
he  did  not  know  what  that  meant  : — 

"  I  attended  meetings  at  Cong,  Eobeen,  Clon- 
6ur,  and  Tourmakcady.  I  heard  some  people  say 
it  was  the  Land  Lea^e,  and  I  heard  some  more 
call  it  the  organization  or  something  like 
that.  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was.  Pat 
HefTron  and  I  collected  some  money,  about  over 
.SOs.  or  something.  I  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
meetings  and  scarves  and  things.  Meetings  used  to 
be  held  in  Pat  Kearney's  house  sometimes.  I  remem- 
ber a  kind  of  meeting,  about  20  people,  in  the  back 
yard  of  his  publichouse." 

Then  he  gives  the  names.      Martin  Fallon,   Pat  Bar- 
rett, Kearney,  Sweeney,  and  others  were  present : — 

"It  was  drawn  down  that  Lord  Mountmorres 
should  be  done  away  with.  Mr.  Lynch's  name 
was  mentioned.  It  was  disagreed  on.  There 
were  a  few.  words  on  William  Burke,  of  a 
place  near  Cong,  but  he  had  protection  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  dropped.  A  fortnight  after  I 
was  working  at  a  place  called  Kylebeg,  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Ardilaun,  about  a  mile  from  Clonbur, 
building  a  wall  with  Thomas  Corbett,  Thomas  Hogan, 
and  Michael  Kelly.  Wo  were  in  a  field  a  bit  from 
the  road.  I  saw  Sweeney  coming  from  the  road.  I 
suppose  the  others  saw  him.  I  could  not  swear 
whether  they  did  or  not.  He  called  me  aside  a  little 
to  him,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  assist  that  evening 
to  do  away  with  Lord  Mountmorres.  I  said  I  would 
not  ;  1  had  a  wife  and  family  to  look  after,  and  I 
might  only  for  that.  Afterwards,  between  12  and 
1  o'clock,  Pat  Mulroe  came.  He  did  not  say  much, 
but  he  said  he  expected  Lord  Mountmorres  was  going 
to  be  done  away  with  that  evening.  I  saw  Lord 
Mountmorres  twice  that  afternoon.  He  drove  first 
from  Clonbur,  and  I  saw  him  again  driving  into  Clonbur 
about  half-past  4.  At  6  o'clock  I  left  work  and  went 
to  Kearney's  publichouse.  I  saw  Kearney,  Sweeney, 
Barrett,  Martin  Fallon,  Thomas  Murphy,  William 
Hansbury,  Pat  Henilly,  William  Burke — a  house  full 
of  them.  (Q.)  Were  they  all  members  df  the  League  ? 
(A.)  Oh,  yes.  Pat  Sweeney  asked  me  at  the  door  if 
I  was  going  to  lend  a  hand  to  murder — to  do  away 
with  Lord  Mountmorres.  Afterwards  Kearney  asked 
me.  I  gave  consent  to  Kearney.  He  told  me  I  would 
be  better  to  go  along  with  the  rest  and  lend  them  a 
hand.  I  missed  some  of  them— Sweeney,  Mulroe, 
Fallon  I  think,  Thomas  Murphy— after  that.  I  think 
Kearney  went  out,  and  I  was  inclined  to  go,  but  I  met 
Kearney  on  bis  return  at  the  door,  and  he  told  me  to 


return  back,  that  it  was  too  late,  so  I  turned  into  the 
publichouse  and  remained  there.  About  half-past  8  or 
9  Pat  Mulroe  came  back.  I  see  some  of  the  wounds 
on  his  hand,  but  I  cannot  say  what  it  was.  I  went 
some  little  way  with  him  on  the  way  home.  He  said 
that   they   had  done  away  with  Lord  Mountmorres." 

Though  those  names  are  given  in  full,  and  are 
persons  who  had  been  taking  part  in  arranging,  some 
in  carrying  out,  this  murder,  the  evidence  of 
this  man  is  entirely  uncontradicted.  There  is  brought 
only  one  witness,  Edward  Jennings,  who  endeavours 
to  prove  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Land  League.  He  produced  no  book,  no  docu- 
ment of  any  kind.  He  could,  when  tested,  give 
the  names  of  only  six  persons  among  the  people 
belonging  to  the  League,  and  when  cross-examined  hia 
evidence,  I  submit  to  you,  falls  to  pieces.  Then 
here  is  a  specimen  of  the  moonlighting  orders.  They 
are  signed  imder  the  name  of  "  Moonlight  "  and 
directions  are  given  as  to  persons  to  be  dealt  with, 
signed  with  this  name — persons  are  to  be  clipped  or 
persons  are  to  be  shot. 

Material  Witnesses  not  Called  by  the  Defence, 
I  have  now  dealt  with  this  head  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  I  shall  next  mention  to  your  Lord- 
ships those  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  called 
as  witnesses,  and  who,  I  suggest,  were  bound  to 
be  called  as  witnesses.  I  have  referred  to  the 
difficulty  that  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General 
may  have  had  in  conducting  the  case,  but  there  are, 
as  a  rule,  some  things  which  counsel  can  do  in 
order  to  fulfil  any  statement  they  may  make. 
Sometimes  counsel  can  so  control  a  case  that 
they  can  determine  the  witnesses  that  they  can 
put  before  the  tribunal  investigating  the  issue, 
and  Sir  Charles  Russell  feeling  such  to  be  the 
case  made  a  statement  to  you  on  March  13.  He 
said  : — 

"  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  certain 
witnesses  who  will  be  called  before  you — that  is 
to  say,  every  one  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
charged  as  persons  incriminated  will  be  called  before 
you  in   every  case." 

My  friend  made  one  exception.  He  made  an  ex* 
ception  with  respect '  to  Mr.  Dillon  who  was 
then  absent  in  Australia  and  who  had  appeared 
in  this  Court  at  a  time  when  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  he  could  be  called  ;  but  with 
that  exception  my  friend  pledged  himself  that  he 
would  call  every  one  of  those  persons  charged — 
namely,  65  members  of  Parliament.  He  also  made 
one  other  distinct  pledge  to  which  I  refer  you. 
It  is  included  in  this  pledge,  bnt  he  specifically 
marked  out  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  stated  that 
he  should  be  called.  All  I  can  say  of  this 
gentleman  is  that  he  is  an  important  witness  from 
his  position,  from  the  speeches  he  has  made,  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  lias  had  cause  to  dissent 
from  those  speeches.  I  would  do  all  I  could  now  to 
create   as   little   friction  in  this   case  as  possible,  but 
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Sir  Charles  Russell  mus.t  not  complain  if  in  return  for 
the  numerous  complaints  that  he  has  made  against  some 
of  my  coUeagaes,  if  not  against  myself,  I  do,  in  the 
mildest  language,  suggest  that  we  have  a  serious 
complaint.  The  withdrawal  of  my  friend  from  the  case 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pledge,  because,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you,  it  was  announced  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  that  only  two  more  witnesses  were  to  be 
called  on  the  part  of  the  respondents,  Mr.  O'Kelly 
and  Mr.  M.  Harris  ;  and  when  my  friend  made  that 
statement  on  March  13,  he  conveyed  to  the  counsel  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  that  they  were  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  cross-examining  those  65  gentlemen,  and  we 
conducted  our  case  from  beginning  to  end  on  that  sup- 
position. Without  comment,  without  reference, without 
explanation  of  any  kind,  that  promise  has  remained 
unfulfilled,  and  it  remains  unfulfilled  substantially 
now.  There  were  65  of  those  gentlemen  named.  One, 
Mr.  Pyne,  is  dead  ;  Mr.  Dillon  is  unhappily  away,  and 
others  may  possibly  have  been  absent,  but  very  few. 
Substantially,  therefore,  the  matter  stands  in  this  way 
— that  out  of  the  65  persons  mentioned,  32  have  been 
called  and  33  have  not.  If  you  treat  Mr.  Campbell  as 
a  neutral  person  they  are  divided  half  and  half.  I 
ask  where  are  those  32  persons  who  were  promised  to 
have  been  called  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  what  I  am 
now  saying.*  It  may  be  that  a  great  many  of  them 
are  immaterial,  but  some  of  them  were  very  material ; 
and  those  material  witnesses,  without  the  slightest 
explanation,  are  absent  from  the  box  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  friend's  promise  is  not  accomplished. 

The  Pkesident.— Sir  Charles  Russell  said  with 
regard  to  the  members  of  Parliament  who  were  members 
of  the  League,  that  "  they  will  certainly  be  put  into 
the  box  if  my  friends  or  your  Lordships  desire  it  for 
the  purpose  of  cross-examination." 

Sib  H.  James. — But  we  understood  that  statement  to 
mean  that  he  would  call  them. 

The  President. — I  am  reading  his  own  words. 

SiE  H.  James. — I  have  read  it  as  a  more  absolute 
promise  : — "  Every  one  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
charged  as  persons  incriminated  will  he  called  before 
you." 

The  President.— Read  on. 

Sir  H.  James. — "  With  that  exception  (the  case 
of  Mr.  Dillon)  every  member  of  Parliament  who  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  incriminated  persons  will  be 
called  before  you  to  give  evidence  in  chief  ;  or  if 
it  be  the  case,  as  there  are  a  great  many  where 
T;here  is  nothing  directly  alleged  against  them  except 
the  fact  of  their  being  members  of  the  Land  League, 
they  will  certainly  be  put  into  the  box  if  my  friends 
or  your  Lordships  desire  it  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examination." 

Those  words  do  mitigate  what  I  have  said,  but, 
in  the  first  place  (1  cannot  give  you  the  refer- 
ence), there  is  a  direct  pledge  that  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond should  be  called.  I  will  promise  to  give  you 
the  reference,  for  one  moment  only  has  it  escaped 
me.  There  is  an  important  matter  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to — namely,  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  D.  Sheehan  writes 


a  letter  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  Curtins  in 
terms  to  which  we  have  called  your  attention,  and  shall 
call  attention  again,  I  could  go  through  some  of  these 
names.  For  instance,  Mr.  P.  O'Brien,  who  dealt  with 
the  3ury  lists.  Can  any  one  say  that  is  unimportant  ? 
Whilst  I  thank  your  Lordships  for  modifying  the 
extent  of  the  terms  of  my  statement,  yet  here 
are  persons  against  whom  important  statements  have 
been  made  and  no  explanation  has  been  given  why  they 
were  not  called.  There  are  the  officers  of  the  League 
in  Dublin,  Quinn,  Dorris,  Harrison,  Barton,  Pearce, 
Tighe,  and  others  who  have  been  mentioned,  especially 
Quinn, the  assistant-secretary,  who  is  the  confederate  in- 
the  TimothyHoran  letter,  and  has  been  present  here  in 
court.  There  is  Mr.  M'Qough,  dealing  with 
all  legal  affairs,  is  not  called.  There  is  Father 
O'Callaghan,  another  person  implicated  by  the 
Horan  letter.  There  is  Brady,  the  most  import- 
ant witness  as  to  the  English  Land  League 
books,  whosenamehas  been  frequently  heard.  Of  all  the 
organizers  not  one  is  called  except  Harris.  Mr. 
M'Gough,dealingwithall  the  legal  affairs, is  notealled. 
I  have  gone  through  the  witnesses  mentioned  by  the  in- 
formers not  called  ;  there  is,  besides,  the  whole  army 
of  witnesses  from  America  whomLe  Caron's  testimony 
calls  to  mind.  If  he  had  been  saying  what  is  untrue 
it  is  strange  that  not  one  witness  is  called  before  you 
to  contradict  it.  And  so  I  could  go  on  adding  to  the 
list,  and  showing  that  whilst  we  have  had  witnesses 
like  Mr.  Biggar  forgetting  everything,  while  we  have 
had  mayors  from  diilerent  boroughs  who  came  with  no 
knowledge  of  affairs,  while  we  had  clergy  re- 
presented by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
knowing  nothing,  persons  who  could  have  given 
most  material  evidence  as  to  the  substance  of 
the  matters  brought  before  your  Lordships,  who  could 
have  thrown  light  on  the  evidence  given,  have  been 
absent  and  intentionally  absent.  I  shall  not  use  legal 
arguments  and  say  to  what  extent  presumption  shall 
go  against  those  who  can  deny  and  will  not  testify, 
but  it  must  be  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense  that, 
whilst  this  inquiry  has  attracted  more  attention  pro- 
bably than  any  judicial  investigation  of  our  time, 
whilst  months  have  elapsed  since  all  the  material 
matter  that  could  be  contradicted  has  been  given  in 
evidence,  whilst  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
and  means  were  at  hand  for  those  gentlemen  who  re- 
present the  respondents,  to  obtain  testimony  from  will- 
ing and  sympathetic  witnesses,  without  obstacle  in 
their  way,  in  almost  every  case,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  contradiction  it  it  could  have  been  given 
has  not  been  given. 
The  Commissioners  adjourned  shortly  after  4  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER   22, 
The     Special    Commission   held   their  128th     and 

final  sitting  to-day  in  No,  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal 

Courts  of  Justice. 
The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  oa  the  bench  at 

half-past  10, 
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SiK  H.  Jami:3,  continuing  Ms  Bpoech  on  behalf  of 
T/ie  Times,  said  :— My  Lords,  I  have  to  renew  my 
thanks  to'  the  Fieeident  for  having  called  my  attention 
to  the  words  of  limitation  in  Sir  Charles  Eussell'fl 
remarks  on  the  witnesses  to  be  called.  They  had 
quite  escaped  me.  There  are,  however,  still  one  or 
two  matters  in  relation  to  my  friend's  promise  to 
which  I  wish  now  to  refer  your  Lordships.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  my  learned  friend  said  : — 

"  What  were  the  proceedings  at  the  convention  ? 
Wa  are  Able  to  call  before  your  Lordships  witnesses 
who  were  there  and  took  an  active  part  in  those  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  William  O'Brien,  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
»nd  Mr.  Deasy,  three  members  of  Parliament,  and  Mr, 
Davitt." 

Now,  my  Lords,  of  those  three  members  of  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  John  Eedmond  and  Mr.  Deasy  have  not  been 
called,  but  I  ought  to  remark  that  I  believe  Mr, 
Deasy  is  in  Aostraiia. 

The  Peesidbnt. — Is  that  what  you  had  in  your 
mind  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  John  Eedmond  ? 

Sib  H.  jAilss. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  I  stated  that  there 
had  been  a  reference  to  him  by  my  learned  friend,  and 
that  was  in  my  mind.  Then  there  is  another  reference 
to  this  subject  in  Mr.  Pamell's  evidenee.Mr.  Parnell's 
attention  having  been  called  to  certain  entries,  and 
notably  one,  "  Eedmond,  £170,"  Mr.  Paruell  himself 
says,  "  I  should  think,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Eedmond  will 
be  able  to.  explain  it."  Mr.  Justice  Smith  asked, 
"  Which  Mr.  Eedmond  ?  "  and  Mr.  ParnoU  replied 
"  It  would  be  either  Mr.  William  or  Mr.  J.  E.  Eed- 
mond, but  I  cannot  recollect  which."  Further  on  in 
the  evidence  there  was  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Eed- 
mond at  Chicago  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Eeid  says  there, 
"  We  will  have  that  from  Mr.  Eedmond  when  he 
comes  into  the  box."  That,  my  Lords,  I  take  to  be 
Mr.  William  Eedmond.  Will  your  Lordships  also  allow 
me  to  point  out  that  the  question  having  arisen  as  to 
handwriting,  Mr.  Campbell  was  called,  but  his  evi- 
dence was  confined  to  the  question  of  handwriting 
alone  ?  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Eussell  then 
said,  "  OJ  course,  every  one  of  these  witnesses  will 
be  recalled."  I  am  sure  that  must  have  escaped  my 
learned  friend's  recollection.  At  the  same  time,  my 
Lords,  having  pointed  out  these  matters,  I  quite 
accept  the  limitation  put  on  the  general  words  of  my 
learned  friend. 

XVI.— THE  "  V.C."  AND  THE  CONVEN- 
TIONS. 1882-86. 
I  now  have  to  direct  your  attention,  my  Lords,  to 
the  events  that  occurred  in  America  subsequently  to 
the  Washington  Convention,  which  was  held  in  April, 
1882,  This  subject  is  mest  important,  but  though  it  is 
somewhat  complicated,  if  I  can  put  before  your  Lord- 
ships an  unbroken  thread  of  the  details  attending 
American  action,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  the  time 
tnisspent  in  working  out  the  circumstances,  and  you 
will  think  that  the  matter  is  of  very  grave  importance. 
May  I  remind  you  that  in  dealing  with  the  American  ease 


we  had  disposed  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  which  com" 
menoed  on  November  30,  1881,  and  extended  over 
December  1  and  2,  and  which  was  a  convention  of  all 
associations  that  chose  to  attend,  an  open  convention, 
placing  the  Irish  faovement  in  America  upon  the  broad 
ba«is  of  ;  united  action  ?  I  had  shown,  my  Lords,  that 
the  power  of  that  body  had  been  vested  in  an  Execu- 
tive  Committee  of  Seven,  presided  over  by  a  chairman, 
Mr.  Betts,  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Uael,  the  com" 
mittee  having  a  majority  of  Clan-na-Uael  men.  Wa 
then  dealt  with  the  narrower  body,  the  body  which 
represented  the  old  Land  League,  and  we  dealt  with 
the  fact  that  at  the  convention,  as  Mr.  Davitt  called 
it,  at  Washington  in  April,  1882,  or,  as  Le  Caron 
termed  it,  the  meeting — it  is  clear  it  was  not  a  large 
gathering — the  result  was  that  a  Clan-na-Gael  chair" 
man  was  elected,- and  a  resolution  was  arrived  at  to 
confer  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  Seven  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chicago  Convention.  So,  my  Lords,we 
left  matters,  and  I  think  it  would  assist  you  if  I  at 
once  stated  to  you  the  end  at  whitih  I  wish  to  arrive, 
the  end  at  which  I  am  confident  I  shall  be  able  to 
arrive — namely,  that,  step  by  step,  the  Clan-na-Gael 
became  paramount  in  that  body  which  represented  the 
Irish-American  movement,  tha^  it  took  possession 
alike  of  policy  and  government,  and  that  that  body 
is  controlled  by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  is  substan- 
tially nothing  more  than  a  body  for  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

My  Lords,  of  course  I  have  to  make  good  my  words  ; 
I  propose  doing  it  by  the  documentary  evidence  which 
has  been  placed  before  you.  Also  I  have  to  work  in 
the  documents  and  statements  of  Le  Caron  confirmed 
step  by  step  by  other  open  and  public  documents. 
I  have  also  to  remind  your  Lordships  that  by  the 
history  of  events  you  have  it  established  that  on 
October  4,  1882 — and  this  is  a  point  I  desire  to  ask 
your  attention  to — tie  Irish  World  declares  that  it  no 
longer  sympathizes  with  Mr.  Parnell's  policy  and  it 
ceases  to  collect  money.  And  going  back  in  order  of 
date,  we  have  Mr.  Davitt,  after  visiting  Patrick  Egan 
in  Paris,  starting  for  America  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  short  lecturing  tour,  and  we  have  the  state" 
ment  that  Mr.  Davitt  met  the  Executive  Committee 
that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Convention, 
together  with  the  three  representatives  of  what  I  still 
call  tbe'Land  League,  as  distinguished  from  the  general 
body,  making  the  ten  to  whom  Mr.  Davitt  has  re- 
ferred. Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  it  that  on  June  19, 
1882,  Mr.  Davitt  made  a  speech — an  important 
speech — which  is  set  out  in  the  evidence.  It  is  a 
speech  that  I  say  should  be  read  as  showing  that  Mr. 
Davitt  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  alliance  with 
the  extreme  section  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell 
in  America.  The  important  words  in  that  speech  are: — 

"  This  charge  is  founded  upon  an  erpressiob  used  in 
my  letter  to  the  London  Standard.  I  declared  that  I 
had  changed  my  opinions,  while  incarcerated  in  Port- 
land, as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  could  best  serve 
the  cause  of  Ireland.     I    make   the  same  declaration 
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here  to-night.  In  doing  this,  both  in  the  London 
Standard  and  in  New  York,  I  neither  condemn  nor 
repudiate  those  who  rely  solely  upon  physical  force 
for  the  redemption  of  Ireland.  I  severed  my  con- 
nexion with  that  party  from  the  fall  conviction  that 
its  leaders  iu  Ireland  honestly  desired  me  to  do  so  on 
account  of  my  active  participation  in  a  legal  and 
constitutional  agitation,  and  from  a  full,  conscien- 
tious belief  that  I  could  serve  the  dual  cause  of 
social  and  national  reform  all  the  better  by  throwing 
myself  into  the  ranks  of  national  effort  for  Ireland, 
unfettered  by  party  ties  or  the  prejudices  which  are 
engendered  by  party  associations.  I  have  been 
charged  on  this  side  with  ignoring  or  refusing  credit 
to  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  and  America  for  their 
support  of  the  Land  League  movement.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  such  has  never 
been  my  intention,  and  of  stating  now — what  it  would 
be  unjust  either  to  conceal  or  deny — that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  and  both 
leaders  and  followers  in  America  have  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Land  League  movement.'* 
That  is  a  speech  of  encouragement  to  those  accepted 
into  this  alliance,  unfettered  by  restriction,  who  had 
never  been  asked  if  they  were  Fenians  or  whoever 
they  might  be,  to  give  up  their  own  opinions  or  to  give 
np  their  own  methods  of  action.  Then,  my  Lords, 
Mr.  Davitt,  having  carried  out  the  idea  he  had  held 
of  making  a  short  visit  to  America,  returned  to 
France  in  order  to  see  Mr.  £gan,  and  he  went  at  onco 
to  see  Fatrick  Egan. 

The  "V.C."  Cieculaes.— Dynamite. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  to  take  the  actioB  of  two 
bodies,  and  first, the  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  which 
was  of  course  secret,  for  they  were  a  physical  force 
body,  having  to  keep  their  action  secret.  Vt'e  learn 
their  action  from  the  circulars  that  have  been  produced 
by  Le  Caron.  My  Lords,  I  have  said  something  in  re- 
lation to  Le  Caron's  credibility,  but  naay  I  remind 
you  now  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Kussell 
has  never,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  his  speech, 
thrown  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  these 
circulars  ?  They  were  sent  home  to  this  country  at  the 
time  they  were  issued,  and  they  have  been  held  in 
this  country  since,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Le  Caron  anticipated  such  an  investigation  as  your 
Lordships  are  now  holding,  which  would  be  affected 
by  these  documents.  But,  my  Lords,  my  learned 
friead,  so  far  from  discrediting  Le  Caron,  welcomes 
him  as  a  witness  of  the  truth.  My  learned  friend 
says  :  — 

"  The  man  Beach,  or  Le  Caron,  whom  I  regard — I 
may  ol  course  be  wrong  in  taking  that  view  of  the  case 
— but  whose  evidence  I  consider  the  most  valuable  that 
has  been  given  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Pamell,  was 
examined  here,  but  we  never  before  heard  his  name." 
My  Lords,  I  am  certain  that  my  learned  friend 
would  not  have  regarded  false  testimony  as  valu- 
able to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  therefore  he  must  have 
regarded  Le  Caron  as  a  witness  of  the  truth. 
Then,  again,  to  show  you"  how  my  learned  friend 
looks  on  the  evidence  of  Le  Caron,  he  takes  hold  of 
%  report  that  was  produced  by  that  witness — the  report 


of  John  Devoy,  presented  in  August,  1880— and  my 
learned  friend  accepts  it  and  reads  from  it  and  argues 
from  it.  There  was  one  in  this  Court  who  had  power 
to  test  the  credibility  of  Le  Caron.  Mr.  Davitt  has 
been  in  America,  he  says  himself  that  he  accepted  Le 
Caron's  hospitality.  Moreover,  Mr.  Davitt  knows  a 
great  many  of  those  persons  who  have  been  affected 
by  Le  Caron's  evidence.  He  has  shown  neither  want 
of  courage  nor  want  of  ability  in  dealing  with  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  he  thought  he  could"  impeach, 
and  yet  he  sat  quietly  by  and  allowed  Le  Caron  to 
leave  the  box  without  asking  him  one  question  about 
his  evidence.  Therefore  I  should,  without  prejudging 
the  matter,  deal  with  these  documents  produced  by 
Le  Caron  as  though  they  will  be  regarded  by  your 
Lordships  as  representing  here  public  documents  that 
are  authentic. 

Ycu  have  in  evidence  a  circular  addressed  by 
the  president  and  another  official  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  to  that  body.  Will  you  note,  my  Lords, 
that  at  this  time  Alexander  Sullivan  was  president  of 
the  Claa-na-Gael  and  signed  that  document,  and  I  am 
to  show  you  in  a  short  tfme  that  he  was  also  president 
of  the  greater  body,  the  Nationalistic  b»dy  of  America. 
We  shall  have  the  same  hand  writing  this  document 
and  coxtroUing  this  smaller  body  which  afterwards 
controlled  the  policy  of  the  larger  body.  Thus  this 
document  becoices  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
I  will  read  it  to  your  Lordships  : — 

"  In  view  of  preparatory  work  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Revolutionary  Directory,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  organization  for  an 
immediate  and  special  effort  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  that  body.  We  ask  every  camp  in  the 
organization  to  endeavour  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to 
five  dollars  per  member,  and  to  have  that  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
B.D., within  30  days.  We  know  that  there  are  many 
brothers  who  caimot  afford  to  give  five  dollars,  but 
we  also  know  there  are  many  who  can  afford  to  give 
many  times  that  sum,  and  who  donate  large  sums  in 
public  places.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  large  and  small  sums  given  in  response  to  this 
call  will  equal  an  average  of  five  dollars  per  man,  and 
we  beg  to  say  that  the  poor  man  who  has  to  struggle 
for  his  daily  bread,  and  who  gives  but  one  dollar,  is 
entitled  to  as  much  respect  and  gratitude  as  his  more 
fortunately  situated  brother  «'ho  gives  a  larger  sum. 
Nor  do  we  desire  any  member  to  give  a  cent  who 
wants  to  know  just  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how, 
when,  and  where  it  is  to  be  done.  Neither  will  we 
make  any  bombastic  promise  that  withiu  any  time 
definite  the  world  will  be  startled,  because  this  is  the 
golden  opportunity.  There  are  no  more  useful  asses 
in  the  service  of  the  enemy  than  those  who  Imagine 
they  are  serving  our  cause  by  clamouring  for  imme- 
diate action,  and  preaching  in  the  aide  walks  about 
the  opportuneness  of  the  present  moment.  Such  talk 
retards  our  action,  and  the  man  is  not  a  revolutionist 
who  does  not  know  so  palpable  a  truth." 

May  I  suggest  that  you  now  see  dissent  from  the 
talking  Of  O'Donovan  Rossa,  who  comes  within  the 
classification  that  was   mentioned  here,  and    who    is 
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specially  noticed  by  Mr.  Davitt,  who,  writing  to 
Mr.  Harris,  calls  him  a  "blatant  ass." 
"If  every  revolutionist  in  his  publio  ntterances, 
while  preaching  the  right  to  do  somethiog,  would 
lament  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  aoything  now 
being  done,  much  less  vigilance  would  bo  exercised 
by  the  enemy  and  much  work  could  be  done 
cheaply  [this  you  know  is  the  work  of  dynamite 
and  assassination]  without  expectation  or  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  is  now,  by  our 
senseless  clamour,  rendered  next  to  impossible. 
We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists. They  recently  allowed  the  impression  to  get 
abroad  that  their  organization  was  crushed,  yet  the 
first  bridge  over  which  the  Emperor  crossed  was  de- 
stroyed,and  the  Emperor  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
If  the  men  in  charge  of  our  movement  are  to  accom- 
plish results  satisfactory  to  you  and  to  themselves  and 
advantageous  to  the  common  cause  they  must  be 
allowed  to  do  so  without  the  stupid  clamour  of  men 
who  have  been  boasting  of  action  and  demanding 
action  all  their  lives,  but  who  never  acted  either  to 
their  country's  advantage  or  to  their  enemy's  injury." 

Here,  I  think,  your  Lordships  will  recollect  some  one 
saying  of  O'Donovan  Kossa  that  he  had  not  courage  to 
set  fire  to  a  haystack,  and  the  description  given  by 
Mr.  Davitt  is  not  much  different  from  this  descrip- 
tion of  some  unknown  person  which  I  have  read. 
Lower  down  the  Attorney-General  asks  : — "  What  was 
the  special  fund  ? — For  carrying  on  the  dynamite 
campaign."  One  other  matter  referred  to  here  is 
important.  Now,  again,  you  will  find  O'Donovan 
Rosea,  not  by  name,  but  in  fact  referred  to  in  the  cir- 
cular ; — 

"  We  are  in  receipt  of  several  communications  from 
camps,  some  of  them  being  accompanied  with  reso- 
lutions requesting  the  Executive  Body  to  take  full 
control  of  the  National  Fund,  originally  called  the 
Skirmishing  Fund." 

You  will  recollect  that  the  funds  of  that  body  had 
been  audited  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  : — 

"  In  answer  we  direct  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  convention.  That  body — the  power  which 
created  us — by  an  overwhelming  vote  decided  that  it 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  controlling  the  foad  in 
question.  We  will  be  governed  by  that  decision. 
Since  the  convention  a  discussion  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  public  Press  concerning  this  fuad.  If  we 
were  now  to  take  the  fund  the  organization  would 
become  an  object  of  attack,  newspaper  criticism,  and 
public  investigation.  We  would  not  care  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  putting  the  organization  in  that 
position,  even  if  the  remainder  of  the  fund  were 
offered  to  us.  If  the  policy  of  the  U.B.,  in  relation 
to  that  matter,  is  to  be  exchanged  the  change  must  be 
made  by  your  convention. Many  of  the  communications 
upon  this  subject  also  request  us  to  suppress  the  un- 
seemly newspaper  discussions  concerning  this  fund, 
and  to  prevent  papers  holding  our  views  .from  descend- 
ing to  personal  quarrels  in  place  of  remaining  on  the 
higher  ground  of  principle.  We  respectfully  inform 
the  writers  of  such  letters  that  the  Executive  Body 
control  no  newspapers,  support  none,  and  have  no 
newspaper  organs." 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  Ford.  Only  one  sentence 
more  ;    it  is  at  the  end  of  the  circular  :— 

"  We  beseech  you  to  spare  no  effort  to  strengthen 


the  organization,  and  to  enlarge  its  special  fund. 
That  you  have  acted  generously  in  the  past,  that  you 
have  made  sacrifices  if  to  serve  one's  country  can  be 
called  a  sacrifice,  we  well  know  ;  but,  remember, 
that  while,  as  a  rule,  you  are  called  upon  merely  to 
deprive  yourselves  of  some  pleasure  or  luxury,  there 
are  those  of  us  who  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
and  whose  labours, if  at  any  moment  discovered,  would 
lead  to  their  destruction.  The  only  promise  we  can 
make — the  only  information  we  can  give  is  that  we 
and  those  with  whom  we  are  associated  are  trying, 
with  God's  aid, faithfully  to  discharge  our  duties,  and 
that  we  believe  the  movements  we  are  now  conducting 
will  result  beneficially,  and  will  meet  with  your 
fullest  approbation." 

There  are  those  who  say — and  perhaps  they  have  a 
right  to  say — that  at  one  time  they  did  not  know  that 
the  Clan-na-Gael  was  an  association  for  assassination 
and  destruction.  They  must  know  it  now  ;  they  ought 
to  have  known  it  before.  Alexander  Sullivan  wrote 
this  circular,  and  he  says,  "  Some  of  us  carry  our 
lives  in  our  hands  "  ;  and,  again,  *'  Whose  labours, 
if  at  any  moment  discovered,  would  lead  to  their  de- 
struction." So  we  have  now  this  circular,  as  you  will 
find,  issued  in  October,  showing  what  was  the  action 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  as  we  proceed  we  see  that 
it  is  signed  by  the  president,  Alexander  Sullivan. 

The  Pbksidest. — Do  you  say  that  Alexander  SiJli- 
van  signed  this  circular  ? 

SibH.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord.  X  means  the  pre- 
sident, Y  the  secretary,  Z  the  treasurer.  That  has 
been  proved  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships. 

Now  we  know  pretty  clearly  what  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  is.  We  come  now  to  the  next  event,  and  that  is 
the  arrival  of  a  new  actor  in  these  proceedinga  in 
America — namely,  Patrick  Egan.  You  will  find  that 
Patrick  Egan  arrived  in  America  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1883,  and  he  went  to  the  residence  of  the  man  wha 
has  signed  that  circular  which  I  have  read,  and  stayed 
with  him. 

Still  following  the  action  and  policy  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  I  refer  you  to  a  second  circular  of  the  30th 
of  March,  1883.  It  is  not  one  of  Alexander  Sullivan's; 
it  is  signed  by  the  Revolutionary  Directory  and 
the  Executive  Body,  who  sign  it  in  their  collective 
capacity.  Sullivan,  of  course,  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Body.  I  think  I  need  only  read  a  few 
paragraphs.     Paragraph   1  states  ; — 

"  It  shall  be  the^duty  of  senior  guardians  to  dili- 
gently inquire,  without  informing  the  parties  or  any 
one  else,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  men  best 
fitted  for  private  work  of  a  confidential  and  dangerous 
character,  and  report  the  same  in  a  list  made  out  or 
furnished  for  that  purpose  to  the  secretary,  and  this 
list  shall  be  made  out  at  such  stated  periods  as  they 
may  be  demanded," 

Then  paragraph  6  says  : — 

"It  is  desirable  that  every  opportunity  available 
in  the  way  of  holidays,  picnics,  festivals,  balls, 
lectures,  &c.,  be  utilized  for  ^he  purpose  of  raising 
all  the  funds  attainable," 
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Paragraph  13  is  as  follows  : — 

"  When  'possible  and    practical,   and  the    same'  can 
be  done   without     interfering  with  the    work   of  the 
crganizatioc,  it   is  urged  that  the  open  -organization 
(National  League)  be  aided  as   far   as  possible." 
Paragraph  15    says  : — 

"All  communications  must  be  carefully  destroyed 
or  returned  to  the  secretary  if  so  directed,  after  being 
read  at  successive  meetings  as  often  as  directed." 

May  I  note  that,  with  regard  to  passing  current  events, 
it  is  in  March,  1883,  that  the  explosion  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  took  place,  and  that  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1883,  Dr.  Gallagher  was  arrested,  who,  as  your 
Lordships  are  aware,  was  tried  and  convicted  ?  There 
was  no  explosion  in  that  case.  The'man  was  found 
at  Birmingham  with  large  quantities  of  liquid  material 
for  the  purpose  of  mansfacturing  explosives,  and  was 
tried  for  high  treason.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  given  you  technical  evidence  of  the  exact  dates 
of  all  these  dynamite  attacks,  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  sufficiently  matters  of  public  history  to  be 
taken  from  the  Annual  Register,  but  these  two  cases 
to  which  I  have  referred  are  proved  in  evidence  before 
you.  I  would  remind  your  Lordships  that  we  have 
direct  proof  that  Gallagher's  attempt  and  the  attempt 
of  Mackay  Lomasney  to  blow  up  London-bridge  were 
discussed  by  the  Clan-na-Rael,  and  that  the  plots 
were  devised,  in  the  presence  of  the  witness,  in  con- 
ventioii  of  that  body,  and  that  the  witness  who  has 
been  so  much  abused  immediately  gave  information. 
He  is  asked  : — 

"  Then  you  were  assenting  to  it  ? — In  convention. 

"  And  gave  information  at  once,  did- you  ? — Imme- 
diately, as  soon  as  the  first  opportunity  presented  it- 
self. 

"  Did  you  know,  and  do  you  suggest  you  knew, 
Gallagher  was  the  agent  in  the  one  case  and  Mackey 
Lomasney  in  the  other  ? — I  have  written  many  times 
respecting  those  men.     • 

"  Pray  attend  to  what  I  am  asking  you.  Do  you 
suggest  that  you  knew  at  the  time  that  each  of  these 
were  individuals  selected  ? — Before  they  were  selected  ? 

"  Yes  ? — I  would  not  like  to  take  the  credit  of 
having  given  the  first  information  about  them." 

"  United  Ireland"  on  Sullivan,  Fineety, 
Dbvoy. 
Then  there  is  a  conversation  with  John  Devoy,  trustee 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  reported  in  the  Nation  of 
the  2lBt  of  March,  to  which  I  will  only  refer  your 
Lordships.    There  is  also  the  following  : — 

"  A  despatch  from  Chicago  says  : — The  Hon.  John 
Finerty;  Congressman-elect  from  the  Third  Illinois 
District,  was  interviewed  to-day  in  regard  to  the 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Government  building  in  Lon- 
don. He  said,  '  I  may  say  I  am  very  sorry  it  was  not 
more  successful.  I  applaud  the  Irish  ia  everything 
they  do  to  get  rid  of  England  and  her  accursed  rule. 
England  brought  this  on  herself,  and  Gladstone,  more 
than  any  one  else,  has  himself  to  thank  for  it.'  " 

This  is  the  character  which  is  given  to  Finerty  in  the 
Nation,  in  March,  1883.  Then  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1883,  we  have  a  pulllicatioa  in  United  Ireland, 
the  organ  of  the  party.    After  qaoting  a  etatement  that 


they  bad  recelTed   a   long  letter  from  Congressman 
Finerty,    it  goes    on  to  say ; — 

"  We  do  not  suppose  there  ia  a  Nationalist  from  top 
to  bottom  of  this  island  who  thinks  of  Mr.  Finerty 
otherwise  than  as  an  Irishman,  brave  and  daring 
almost  to  a  faalt,  and  if  anything  could  heighten  that 
opinion  it  would  be  that  the  Irish  Times  Bhould  main- 
tain the  contrary." 

Then  I   calLyonr  attention  to  these  words:— 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  new  president  of  the 
Irish  National  League  in  the  United  States,  is. 
delivering  a  remarkable  series  of  speeches  in  sostain- 
laent  of  the  organization." 

So  we  have  the  paper  of  Mr.  O'Brien  andMr.Parnell 
speaking  thus  of  Mr.  Finerty,  who  has  to  regret  that 
the  explosion  at  the  Local  Government  Board  had  not 
been  more  successful,  and  herewe  bavepraise  of  Alex- 
ander Sullivan,  who  had  put  Ms  hand  to  this  circular 
urging  assassination  to  be  carried  into  effect.  We 
have  again,  later  on,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1884, 
this  paper,  United  Ireland,  showing  what  their  view 
was  of  these  men  : — 

"  Is  it  n6t  high  time  that  the  Irish  people  .  .  ,  . 
should  behold  face  to  face  in  Ireland  a  good  group  of 
the  Irish-American  leaders,  who  are  the  representatives 
of  transplanted  Ireland  in  as  true  a  sease  as  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  party  are  of  the  smaller  nation  here  at  home  ? 
.  .  .  .  The  visit  of  a  dozen  Irish-Americans  of  the 
stamp  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  P.  A.  CoUius,  John 
Finerty,  and  John  Boyle  O'Keilly  (even  John  Devoy 
would  probably  pass  the  Queenstown  detectives 
unchallenged)  would  appeal  to  popular  imagina- 
tion.    .     .     ." 

The  Philadelphia  Convention,  1883.  ; 
Now,  I  proceed  to  deal  immediately  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention.  That  convention  was  on  the  25th 
of  April,  18,p3.  It  was  intended  that  Mr.  Parnell 
should  attend  that  convention,  and  there  was  to  be  a 
reception  committee,  but  there  is  a  commnnication 
from  Mr.  Parnell  explaining  that  he  could  not  attend. 
The  question  of  his  attending  was  considered  and 
resolved  upon  by  the  Irish  membert,  but  Mr.  Parnell 
afterwards  states  that  in  consequeuce  of  an  important 
measure,  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  being  discussed  in 
Grand  Committee,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
attend,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doabt  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  active  efforts,  accompanied  by  those  of  others, 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  progress  of  that  Bill.  You 
must  note  that  in  connexion  with  this  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  called  on  the  25th  of  April, 
we  have  several  meetings  to  deal  with.  There  are 
three  meetings  of  which  you  will  find  a  record.  On 
April  25  what  may  be  called  the  Land  League  section, 
which,  of  course,  is  the  section  that  had  met  at  Wash- 
ington in  April,  1882,  holds  its  meeting.  We  have 
then,  on  the  same  day,  a  Clan-na-Gael  caacos  meet- 
ing, and  ou  April  26  we  have  the  open  meeting  of  all 
the  bodies  who  were  atteading  this  meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia. Will  yonr  Lordships  note,  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  these  meetings,  that  the  real  business  of  these 
meetings  was  seldoia  done  in  tbe  open  convention  f 
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The  business  was  arranged  in  private,  and,  perhaps, 
that  mode  of  action  is  not  peculiar  to  these  Irish- 
Americans.  On  this  point,  'my  Lords,  I  will  take 
what  Mr.  Davitt  himself  read  in  his  speech.  It  is  an 
article  that  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  but  he  reads  it, 
I  think,  as  approving  of  it: — 

"  Conventions  rarely,  if  ever,  express  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  people,  for  almost  of  necessity  the 
manipulation  of  large  bodies  of  men  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  who,  clever  in  their  peculiar  ways  of 
,  organizing  and  controlling,  are  not  infrequently  more 
bent  on  having  things  run  smoothly  than  in  getting  at 
the  true  voico  of  tho  constituencies,  and  the  true 
voice  of  the  Irish  people  to-day  is,  we  believe,  that 
any  and  every  means  are  legitimate  against  the 
horrible  system  that  England  has  instituted  to  enslave 
the  masses  over  which  she  holds  sway." 
I  do  not  flay  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  accepting  these 
latter  words  as  expressing  his  view,  but  he  reads 
this  extract  as  approving  of  it.  I  must  now  refer  to 
documents  to  which  I  have  already  referred — namely, 
to  what  appeared  iu  tho  Nation  of  April  21.  There 
is  a  passage  which  I  ought  to  have  read  to  you  ;  it  is 
only  the  statement  of  a  correspondent,  but  still  it 
appears  in  the  paper.     It  is  as  follows  ; — 

"  The  proceedings  of  tho  convention  are  being 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  every  one 
here.  It  is  said  that  the  plain  issue  to  be  determined 
there  is  whether  or  not  tho  use  of  physical  force  of 
all  kinds — dynamite  included — may  not  properly  be 
employed  by  tho  Irish  people  in  their  struggle  for 
the  liberation  of  their  country  from  British  rule.*' 
That,  appearing  in  a  public  print,  is  an  open  statement 
that  it  was  about  to  be  considered,  and  I  put  it  that 
the  words  themselves  form  significant  corroboration 
of  what  Lo  Caron  has  said. 

Before  coming  to  the  question  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  I  must  now  show  to  you  what  steps  the 
Clan-na-Gael  took  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
power  over  this  body  which  was  about  to  meet.  I  will 
refer  you  to  the  circular  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  signed  by  X  and  Y,  the  president,  Alex- 
ander Sallivan,  and  the  secretary.  The  date  is  one 
early  in  1S83,  but  it  is  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
26th  of  April  :— 

"  Headquarters  Executive  Body;  U.B. 
."To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.B. 
"  Brothers, — We   urge   upon  your   immediate  atten- 
ion  the  necessity  of  securing  as  full  an  attendance  as 
possible  at  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  following  call." 

The  call. is  set  out  afterwards  on  page  24  of  the  report 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  used  by  Mr.  Davitt. 
You  will  find  that  this  call  is  signed  by  Patrick  Bgan, 
representing  the  Irish  section  ;  James  Mooney,  refre- 
Benting  the  Land  League  section — as  I  have  called  the 
■Washington  Convention  party — who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael 
man>;  and  Michael  Boland,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven,  who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  mac.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Resolved, — In  the  city  where  Irishmen  helped 
to  lay  the  fonndatioD  of  American  liberty,  in  per- 
petaation  of'  which  the  blood  of  their  sons  has  been , 


freely  poured,  to  declare  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
millions  of  our  race  we  will  never  coass  our  efforts 
to  recover  for  our  motherland  the  God-given  and 
inalienable  right  of  national  independence  ;  and  that 
those  efforts  may  be  guided,  under  the  filessing  of 
Heaven,  by  the  best  counsels  of  all  our  people,  and  be 
made  powerful  by  their  combined  strength  to  blend 
into  one  organization  all  the  Irish  societies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  new  organization  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  Irish  National  League  of  Ireland, 
of  which  Charles  Stewart  Parnellisthe  president." 

Two  of  tho  signatories  to  that  document  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  Clan-na-Gael  men,  and  in  a  short  time 
your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  third — Patrick  Bgan 
— became  a  most  active   member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

I  will  read  to  your  Lordships  the  material  parts  of  the 
circular  from  Alexander  Sullivan,  as  representing  tho 
Clan-na-Gael,  asking  the  brethren  to  attend  the  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  : — 

"  This  convcnti'on  presents  the  first  grand  opportu- 
nity to  secure  the  union  of  all  the  elements'  of  our 
race  on  this  continent. 

' '  Shall  tho  union  so  f oriued  be  upon  a  rational 
basis  'i  Shall  it  by  its  character,  its  deliberations, 
and  its  results  reflect  credit  upon  our  cause,  and  ad- 
vance tho  interests  of  that  cause  '?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  depend  upon  your  wisdom,  your  energy, 
your  discipline. 

"  We  advise  that  you  secure  the  co-operation  of 
all  societies  to  which  you  belong.  Thus  we  will  have 
representation  without  expense.  We  have  no  power  to 
authorize  tho  payment  of  expenses  of  delegates  to  the 
convention  out  of  the  Sf  wpmvujpobsz  Fund  [That  is, 
my  Lords,  the  Revolutionary  Fund],  but  we  have  no 
objection  to  any  D  sending  a  delegate  or  delegates 
at  the  expense  of  the  Contingent  Fund. 

"  In  many  cases  there  are  reputable  loyal  membera 
of  the  V.C.  who  would  be  glad  to  go  and  pay  their  own 
expenses.  All  that  class  of  brothers  should  be,  of  course, 
furnished  with  credentials.  All  brothers  in  attendance 
will  report  to  Bro.  James  E.  M'Dermott,  S.G.,  404, 
at  1,128,  South  .Ninth-street,  Philadelphia,  imme- 
diately upon  arrival,  and  all  who  attend  the  conven- 
tion as  delegates  are  hereby  directed  to  attend  the 
■V.C.  conferences  and  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of 
the  conferences  as  to  their   action  iuthe  convention." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  how  true  it  was,  what 
Mr.  Davitt  wrote,  that  it  was  intended  that 
there  should  be  secret  meetings,  caucus  meetings,  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  with  the  object  of  that  body  obtain- 
ing  the  control  of  the  open  convention  and  compelling 
tho  convention  to  adopt  Clan-na-Gael  views,  and  by 
these  means,  and'  by  prompt  and  combined  action,  to 
enable  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  obtain  full  control  over 
the  National  organization  in  America.  And  I  shall  bo 
able  to  show  your  Lordships  that  that  was  done. 

Decadenob  o»  the  Clekical  Section— End  oir  the 
Land  Leaqite. 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  take  up  the  records  of  the 
open  meetings,  which  of  course  represent  what  oc- 
curred in  public.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  meeting 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  James  Mooney,  who,  as  your  Lordships 
will  recolleot,  was  a  Clan-na-Gael  man.  The  statement 
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of  the  president  was,  of  course,  first  made.  In  the  lisi 
of  delegates  we  find  the  name  of  Finerty.  Then  there 
came  the  report  of  the  secretary,  J;  J.  llynes,  of 
Buffalo,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  I  issued  ii  circular  of  date  May  5,  1882,  and 
mailed  a  copy  to  every  branch  secretary  whose  address 
was  on  the  INatioual  roll.  ...  In  this  expecta- 
tion wo  were  disappointed,  as  but  about  one-third  of 
branches  then  on  the  roll  replied  to  the  circular." 

In  saying  that,  he  is  referring  to  the  more  conssrva- 
tire  section  of  the  Laud  League.     He  then  proceeds; — 

"In  my  quarterly  reports  of  July  and  October,  and 
circular  of  date  September  26,  I  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  branch  secre- 
taries were  derelict  in  reporting  to  the  central  office. 
....  I  was  at  last  successful  in  receiving  official 
reports  from  610  branches. 

"  During  the  year  official  notice  has  been  received 
•of  the  disbandmeut  of  135  braDcU^s,  many  of  them 
having'  disbanded  subsequent  to  the  Chicago  Oonven- 
tion  and  prior  to  the  Washington  ConveBtion.  During 
the  year  83  new  branches  have  reported  to  the  central 
;office,  and  the  names  of  such  branches  are  now  on  the 
-Kational  roll.  On  the  roll  prepared  and  forwarded 
■to  me  by  my  predecessor  there  were  about  90o  branches, 
•of  this  number  292  have  for  some  unexplained  reason 
failed  to  report  to  the  central  officers.  The  officers  of 
'these  branches  did  not  even  accord  the  courtesy  of 
acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the  communications 
sent  them. 

"  There  are  now  on  the  roll  of  the  national  organi- 
zation 562  branches  of  whose  existence  I  hare 
official  knowledge,  and  292  branches  of  whose  exist- 
ence I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain." 
This  shows  that  the  Conservative  section  was  becoming 
weaker  than  it  had  been,  and  that  their  former  power 
no  longer  rested  with  them,  but  the  power  was  really 
in  the  hands  of  the  active  or  Clan-na-Gael  section. 
.After  several  divisions  John  Byrne,  of  Cincinnati, 
moved  : — 

"  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each 
State  and  Territory,  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  most  feasible  plan  for  merging  the  Land 
League  organization  with  the  new  National  League, 
which  was  to  be  formed  at  the  convention  which  meets 
to-morrow,  and  that  such  committee  report  before  the 
adjournment  of  this  convention." 
That  motion  was  carried. 

Your  Lordships  will  see  how  far  we  have  got.  There 
waB  to  be  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each 
State  and  Territory,  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  most  feasible  plan  for  merging  the  Land 
League  organization  with  the  National  organization. 
Then  at  p.  16  we  have  that  committee.  Le  Caron  was 
not  asked  about  all  who  were  present,  but  as  to  many 
who  were  there  he  gave  evidence  that  they  were  Clan- 
na-Gael  men.  The  committee-men  consisted  of  31  or 
32,  of  whom  J.  F.  Armstrong,  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Dorney, 
M.  V.  Gannon,  Timothy  Maroney,  D.  C.  Feely,  John 
Fitzgerald,  C.M.M'Carthy,  Dr.  Thomas  O'Reilly,  and 
■  Joseph  G .  Donnelly  were  stated  to  be  Clan-na-Gael  men. 
The  composition  of  this  committee  is  not  of  very  great 
importance,  as  we  find  that  a  subsequent  committee  was 
appointed.     In   the  evening    the   committee    recom- 


mended that  the  delegates  at  the  Land  League  Conven- 
tion attend  in  a  body  at  the  Irish-American  National 
Convention,  and  assist  in  perfecting  the  union.  That 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  look  forward  to  the  whole  of  the  Land 
League  Convention  appearing  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  order  to  unite  with  that  body. 

We  next  havo  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  at 
its  open  meeting,  when  one  Miles  O'Brien,  who  was 
an  opponent  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  moved  : — 

"  That  the  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League 
of  Ireland  be  adopted  as  the  platform  of  this  organization, 
that  the  name  and  constitution  of  this  organization  be 
adopted, and  that  the  regular  officers  of  this  organijtation 
be  elected  for  the  en-TOing  year  by  this  convention  to- 
night, and  that  the  organization  here  reconstructed 
enter  to-morrow's  convention  andact  with  the  organi- 
zations there  represented,  with  one  common  purpo«a 
— union  against  the  common  enemy  of  our  race." 

Your  Lordships  see  that  that  resolution  would  have 
preserved  the  autonomy  of  this  League  or  old  body,  but, 
it  having  been  moved  by  an  opponent  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  one  Andrew  Brown,  of  St.  Louis,' who  was  a, 
Clan-na-Gael  man,  offered  the  following  resolution  as 
a  substitute:  — 

"  Resolved — That  when  this  convention  adjourns 
it  be  to  meet  with  the  convention  to-morrow, 
and  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee 
of  seven,  with  power  to  declare  the  Land  League 
adjourned  sine  die,  provided  the  convention  to- 
morrow complies  with  the  reports  submitted  and  adopted 
hero  this  evening  by  the  committee  appointed  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  of  reorganization." 

There  was  considerable  debate,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  moved,  but  Alexander  Sullivan,  who  you 
will  see  is  able  to  control  the  conflicting  views,  the 
president  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  moved  to  lay  the 
motion  of  O'Brien  on  the  table,  and  Sullivan's  motion 
was  adopted.  Then  further  debate  followed,  and  the 
question  then  was  whether  the  amendment  should 
be  carried.  Then  we  find  in  Mr.  Davitt's  book 
that  after  a  division  the  amendment  of  Brown,  which 
means,  of  course,  union  with  the  main  body,  is 
carried  by  185  votes  to  169,  and  it  being  then  treated 
as  a  substantive  motion  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
So  here  we  have  the  Land  League  giving  up  its 
separate  life,  with  the  intention  of  merging  itself  in  a 
more  general  body. 

Then  you  will  recollect  that  the  motion  gave  the 
Clan-na-Gael  president,  Moouey,  power  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven,  and  he  did  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  A.  Brown  (Clan-na-Gael ),  P.  A. 
Collins,  the  Rev.  P.  Cronin,  M.  V.  Gannon  (Clan-na- 
Gael\  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Reilly  (who  was  selected 
by  Alexander  Sullivan  to  fill  different  offices).  J.  P. 
Armstrong  (Clan-na-Gael),  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Dotney 
(Clan-na-Gael).  Therefore,  with  the  chairman,  who 
was  also  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  there  was  a  complete 
majority  of  Clan-na-Gael  men  on  the  committee  which 
was  appointed  to  determine  the  action  to  be  taken  with 
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regard  to  the  National  Land  League  being  merged  in 
the  more  general  body. 

TitK  NiTioKAL  League  or  Ameeioa. 
Still  followiog  out  these  proceedings  we  have  now, 
on  the  2Cth  of  April,  the  meeting  of  the  general  body, 
aloo  sitting  openly.  It  was  "called  to  order,"  as  the 
term  is  in  America,  by  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
read  much  of' his  speech,  but  he  refers  to  the  diversity 
_of  honest  opinion  concei-iiiug  the  methods  by  which 
their  objects  may  be  accomplished,  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  :— 

"  We  have  metneither,on  the  one  hand,  to  dictate  to 
our  brethreu  in  Ireland  iu  anything,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  apologize  to  their  and  our  common  enemy  for 
anything." 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  this  was  shortly 
after  the  evidence  was  given  with  regard  to  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders.  Indignant  remonstrance,  as 
though  it  had  been  high  treason,  was  evoked  by  the 
aotionof  Collins,  who  wished  to  ofier  a  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  the  assassins,  and  this  is  the  language  of 
Sullivan  which  was  really  intended  to  apply  to  that 
state  of  things  : — 

"  We  have  met  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dictate 
to  our  brethren  in  Ireland  iu  anything,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  apk)logize  to  their  and  our  common  enemy  for 
anything.  We  have  met  to  organize  and  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  our  race,  that  their  united  strength  shall 
be  made  potential  in  our  national  struggle.  Webavemet 
to  solidity  all  the  elements  of  our  national  sympathy, 
that  hereafter  there  shall  be  an  authorized  body  to 
speak,  not  for  a  party,  not  for  a  man,  but  for  united 
exiled  Ireland." 

Sullivan  having  made  that  speech,  Betti,  who,  your 
Lordships  will  recollect,  we  left  as  chairman  of  this 
body  when  it  met  at  Chicago,  read  the  call, which  was 
signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  of  the  National  League  of 
Ireland,  James  Mooney,  the  president  of  the  Irish- 
American  Land  League,  and  Michael  Boland,  chairmaa 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  This  call  having  been  read, 
the  meeting  proceeds  to  its  business.  The  official  report 
goes  on  to  say  that  James  Mooney  (Clan-na-Gael),  the 
chairman  of  the  League,  nominates  the  Eev.  Maurice 
J.  Doraey  (Clan-na-Gael)  for  temporary  chairman  of 
the  convention.  The  motion  is  seconded  by  Colonel 
M.  Boland  (Clan-na-Gael)  and  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Betts 
(Clan-na-Gael),  who  makes  this  speech  : — 

"♦After  being  nominated  by  the  president  of  tha 
Irish-American  Land  League, and  supported  by  Col.  M. 
Boland,  of  Louisville,  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  convention,  it  would  bo  hardly 
necessary  that  anything  further  should  be  said." 

He  makes  a  speech  showing  who  Colonel  Boland 
was  acting  for.  Other  officers  were  chosen,  and 
it  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
that  there  were  650  delegates  present  in  addition  to 
the  468  delegates  who  had  attended  the  Land  League 
Convention  on  the  previous  day. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 


tion to  is  that  a  step  was  taken  to  givo  very  arbitrary 
power.     It  was  moved  that  ; — 

"  All  resolutions  shall  be  handed  unread  to  the  sec- 
retary and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Eesolutiona 
when  it  shall  have  been  been  appointed.  No  debate 
shall  be  in  order  on  any  subject  not  included  in  the 
call  for  this  convention.  Only  delegates  shall  be 
allowed  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention  except  by 
vote   of  the   convention." 

The  next  thing  done  was  to  read  Mr.  Pamell's  com- 
munication, to  one  sentence  of  which  I  should  wish  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention.  After  stating  that  he 
must  remain  in  Bngland  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code 
Bill,  he  proceeds  : — 

"  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your  platform  be 
so  framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  accept  help 
from  America,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  offering  a 
pretext  to  the  British  Government  for  entirely  sup- 
pressing the  national  movement  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  Parnell  must  have  had  before  him  the  lessons  and 
experience  of  framing  the  Land  League  policy  of 
1879.  That  had  to  be  framed  so  as  to  bring  in  timid 
land  reformers  on  the  one  hand  and  extreme  men  on  the 
other  ;  and  hero  is  his  advice — that  the  open  platform 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  him  to  continue  to 
accept  help  from  America  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  oilering  a  pretext  to  the  British  Government  for 
taking  action  against  tho  National  movement  in 
Ireland. 

The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  is  then  appointed, 
and  here  again  you  find  that  the  majority  con- 
sists of  Clan-na-Gael  men — namely,  P.  K.  Walsh, 
Alexander  Sullivan,  Betts,  Johu  Fitzgerald,  J.  G. 
Donnelly,  and  E.  O'M.  Condon.  We  know  who 
he  is. 

A  committee  "  on  Plan  of  Organization,"  a  more 
important  committee,  was  also  appointed,  and  on 
it  we  find  the  following  members  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  : — James  Eeynolds,  Colonel  M.  Kirwin,  J.  F. 
Armstrong,  Colonel  M.  Boland,  Timothy  Maroney,  C. 
M.  M'Carthy,  and  the  Hon.  T.  V.  Powderly.  These 
did  not  form  all  the  committee,  but  they  were  on  the 
committee.  Then  a  report  is  presented  which  contains 
these  very  important  words  : — 

"As  if  the  sword,  the  cannon,  the  torch,  the 
scaffold,  tho  dagger,  and  the  explosive  were  not 
enough,  it  enjoys  the  unique  infamy  of  being  the  only 
Government  known  to  ancient  or  modern  times  which 
has  employed  famine  for  the  destruction  of  those  from 
whom  it  claimed  allegiance.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
species  of  destiuctive  attack,  however  insidious  or 
violent,  ancient  or  modem,  rude  or  scientific,  whether 
directed  against  life  or  matter,  in  any  portion  of  the 
globe,  for  which  its  barbarities  in  Ireland  have  not 
urnished  tho  example.  There  is  no  form  of  retalia- 
tion to  which  despair  or  madness  may  resort  for  which 
English  cruelty  in  Ireland  is  not  exclusively  respon- 
sible." 

Those,  of  course,  were  words  of  encouragement,  but 
they  were  words  which  must  have  fallen  very  sweetly 
upon  the  ears  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Nationalists, 
and  the  man  who  uttered   these  words  must  have  been 
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speaking   in   the   spirit    in  which  the   Clan-na-Gael 
circulars  were  written. 
Then  we  have  this  resolution  :— 

"  That  we  pledge  our  unqualified  and  constant  sup- 
port, tQoral  and  material,  to  oar  countrymen  in  Ireland 
in  their  eflorts  to  recover  national  self-tjovernment  ; 
and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  promote  this 
object  by  the  consolidation  of  all  our  resources  and  the 
creation  of  one  responsible  and  authoritative  body  to 
speak  for  Greater  Ireland  in  America,  that  all  the 
societies  represented  in  this  convention  and  all  that 
may  hereafter  comply  with  the  conditions  of  admission 
be  organized  into  the  Irish  National  League  of 
America  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Irish 
National  League  of  Ireland,  of  which  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  is  president." 

Here  we  have,  following  the  resolution  of  the  Laud 
League  meeting  on  the  25th,  a  resolution  of  the  general 
body,  on  the  26th,  setting  forth  the  same  objects.  Then 
there  is  a  discussion  as  to  how  these  motions  shall  be 
dealt  with,  and  one  person  named  Ohadwick  moved 
that  the  resolutions  be  taken  up  seriatim  and  acted 
npon.  Andrew  Brown  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Resolutions  be  received 
and  the  resolutions  adopted  as  a  whole.  That  would, 
of  course,  have  settled  the  matter  very  easily,  and  so, 
when  Finerty,  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  part  inde- 
pendent of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  proposed  "That  the  sub- 
stitute of  Mr.  Brown  be  laid  upon  the  table,"  Brown's 
eubstitute  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The    Exeotttive— AfpiLiATED    Societies. 

Now,  my  Lords,  we  proceed  to  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  "Plan  of  Organization,"  which  has  to  be 
accepted  aB  a  whole,  or  not  at  all.  Section  7  of  that 
report  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  governing  body  of  the  League  shall  consist  of 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  national  committee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  which  shall  be  elected  by 
the  National  Convention  and  shall  meet  at  least  once 
annually,  the  time  and  place  for  which  shall  be 
designated  by  the  president." 

It  is  to  be  the  rule  that  the  convention  shall  meet 
annually,  and  I  will  anticipate  a  little  by  remarking 
that  when  Patrick  Egan  comes  to  be  president  the  con- 
stitution is  broken  through  and  there  are  no  annual 
meetings  held.  The  ninth  section  of  the  report  is  as 
follows  :  — 

"  The  National  Committee  shall  appoint  of  its  num- 
ber an  executive  council  of  seven,  to  be  centrally 
located  for  the  more  effective  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  League,  of  which  council  .the  president 
shall  be  ex-officio  chairman.  They  shall  make  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  bye-laws  as  they  shall  deem 
best  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  finances  of 
the  League  and  their  general  correspondence,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  establishing  of  branch  Leagues 
and  the  reception  of  societies  desiring  to  affiliate  with 
the  League." 

Then  it  gives  directions  as  to  their  business.  Then 
Bection  11  : — 

"  All  American-Irish  and! Irish-American  societieB- 


military,  benevolent,  social,  literary,  patriotic,  and 
charitable  may  be  enrolled  as  sabordinate  branches  or 
af^liating  societies  of  the  National  League." 

Then  we  come  to  the  Exeoutive  Committee  of  Seven. 
Colonel  Boland,  Clan-na-Gael,  moves  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  which,  "  on  a  division,  is  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote."  We  see  who  are  the  officers. 
Alexander  Sullivan,  Clan-na-Gael,  nominates  Dr. 
Charles  O'Reilly  as  treasurer.  The  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty 
nominates  John  Byrne,  of  Cincinnati,  as  president.  I 
believe  that  John  Byrne  is  not  a  Clan-na-Gael  man. 
That  being  done.  Colonel  Boland,  who  is  a  Clan-na- 
Gael  man,  immediately  moves  that  Alexander  Sullivan 
be  elected  president,  and  the  motion  is  seconded  by 
Andrew  Brown,  Clan-na-Gael  : — 

"  Mr.  Sullivan  declined  and  the  convention  refused 
to  accept  the  declination.  .  .  .  After  the  call  of 
the  roll  had  been  completed  and  each  delegation  had 
recorded  its  vote,  which  plainly  indicated  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  had  received  almost  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  convention,  John  Byrne,  the  opposing  candidate, 
in  an  eloquent  speech  moved  that  the  election  of 
Alex.  Sullivan  be  made  unanimous  ;  seconded  by 
Rev.  T.J.  Conaty,  of  Massachusetts.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted." 

John  J.  Hynes  was  elected  national  secretary.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  his  being  a  Clan-na-Gael  man. 
The  next  statement  is  : — 

"  Rev.  V.  Cronin,  of  Buffalo,  by  authority  of  the 
Conference  Committee  of  Seven,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  appointed  at  the  Land  League  Convention, 
Wednesday,  April  25  last,  reported  that  it  was  the 
committee's  decision,  in  view  of  the  nnity  and 
harmony  of  the  new  National  League  that  the  Land 
League  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  organiza- 
tion. It  was  not  dead  or  dissolved,  but  endowed  with  a 
more  vigorous  life  in  the  new  National  League  which 
we  have  this  day  established." 

My  point  is  now  nearly  made.  Only  that  council  or 
governing  body  remains  to  be  appointed.  We  find 
that  the  following  members  were  elected  : — M. 
Cooney,  Clan-na-Gael  ;  J.  Reynolds,  Clan-na-Gael  ; 
J.  F.  Armstrong,  Clan-na-Gaol  ;  M.  V.  Gannon, 
Clan-na-Gael  ;  P.  A.  M'Kenna,  CM.  M'Carthy,  Clan- 
na-Gael  ;  Dr.  Thomas  O'Reilly,  Clan-na-Gael  ; 
Wm.  J.  Gleason,  Clan-na-Gael  ;  and  J.  G.  Don- 
nelly, Clan-na-Gael.  The  report  then  states  that 
James  Redpath  made  a  speech,  and  introduced  a 
lady  to  the  Convention,  "  who  then  called  Mr. 
Sullivan  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and,  in  elegant 
language,  said  she  trusted  Mr.  Sullivan  would  give 
the  new  League  the  strength  of  his  services.  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan  added  his  request  to  that  of  the  lady. 
Mr.  Redpath  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  also  implored 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  accept  the  nomination." 

Now,  my  Lords,  strong  language  was,  no  doubt,  used 
in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  when  the  writer  talked 
of  the  "  foul  brood  "  that  gathered  together  in 
America  ;  but  was  there  not  some  justification  for 
that  language  ?  Do  we  not  see  at  this  convention 
Patrick  Egan  and  Thomas  Breonau  standing  side  by 
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side  with  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  man  who  penned 
the  Clan-na-Gael  assassination  circular  ?  The  report 
continues  : — 

"  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  as 
Mr.  Brennan  sat  down  and  said,  '  When  I  stated  that 
I  could  not  accept  I  did  it  with  sincerity.  I  believed 
then  as  I  do  now  that  a  better  selection  conld  have 
been  made  ;  but  I  recognize  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  therefore  I  accept 
the  position  for  a  time,  until-  the  machinery  of  the 
,  League  is  fairly  in  motion.'  I  accept  not  as  a 
leader,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  I  ask  for 
your  aid  and  earnest  co-operation  in  furthering  the 
cause.'  " 

The  convention  then  adjourned.  Now,  one  step 
only  has  to  be  added — viz.,  the  election  by 
the  council  of  theExeoutive  Committee  of  Seven.  The 
men  elected  are  the  Eev.  P.  A.  M'Kenna,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Dr.  W.  Wallace,  of  New  York  ; 
James  Reynolds,  Clan-na-Gael  ;  M.  V.  Gannon, 
Clan-na-Gael  ;  J.  G.  Donnelly,  Clan-na-Gael  ;  J.  F. 
Armstrong,  Clan-na-Gael  ;  and  James  Fair.  There 
was  also  the  chairman,  Alexander  Snllivan,  Clan-na- 
Gael.  Here  are  five  Clan-na-Gael  men  out  of  a  body 
of  eight,  and  to  make  their  position  secure  a  motion 
is  carried  giving  this  council  of  seven  the  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  occurring  at  the  board  of  ofiScers, 
and  thus,  hand  and  foot,  is  captured  this  League  of 
America,  of  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  told  you  so  much. 
The  League  is  merged  in  this  body  that  has  dele- 
gated its  power  of  action  to  this  Clan-na-Gael  com- 
mittee, with  Alexander  Sullivan  at  its  head,  a  com- 
mittee that  would  be  earnestly  desirous  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  their  own  body,  and  to  carry  all 
their  objects  for  which  they  had  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  control  this  organization.  From  this  d»te, 
April  26,  1883,  the  date  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion, the  national  organization  of  America,  from 
which,  especially  in  later  times,  supplies  were  being 
derived,  money  received  by  individual  members  of 
Parliament,  members  of  the  Irish  party, — from  this 
date  it  has  been  a  Clan-na-Gael  body  in  policy 
I  will  show  you  that'  the  Clan-na-Gael  power  in  the 
body  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  active  men 
and  that,  whether  the  whole  of  the  body  knew  it  or 
not,  their  energy  and  all  their  action  have  been  turned 
in  one  direction  only,  in  the  direction  of  supporting 
the  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  time — a 
time  we  are  coming  to — when  the  word  went  forth 
that  it  was  necessary  to  suppreai  action  of  a  dynamite 
character,  I  have  shown  yon  that  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land there  came  a  time  when  it  was  thou^t  neces- 
Bary  for  purposes  of  policy  that  dynamite  action  should 
not  be  marked  and  conspicuous,  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  in  America. 
BaAN,    BKHNHAif,    Btenb  — Lb    Caeon's  Evidenck 

Now  I  have  fnlfilled  my  promise  that  I  would  bring 
the  bodies  in  America  into  one  confederation  and 
combination,  and  I  have  shown  that  the  spirit  that 
controlled  that  combination  was  nothing  else  than  the 


spirit  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  now  turn  over  a  page 
in  this  history.  I  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with 
the  public  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  body.  With 
reference  to  this,  our  information  is  derived  from 
publications  openly  printed.  I  have,  however,  also 
to  deal  with  the  secre't  action  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
and  the  records  of  their  triumphant  success  in  captur- 
ing the  American  League.  Documents  relating  to 
these  matters,  of  course,  would  not  be  made  public. 
For  information  on  the  subject  we  must  go  to  the 
evidence  of  Le  Caron.  From  it  I  will  show  how  it 
was  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  achieved  the  success  which 
I  have   shown   they   did   achieve. 

I  have  read  the  circular  issued  by  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
After  its  issue  certain  events  occurred,  to  which  Le 
Oaron  has  alluded.  Your  Lordships  will  understand  that 
the  Clan-na-Gael  had  such  objects  in  view — they  were, 
of  course,  dynamiters — that  they  could  not  appear  in 
their  own  names  as  belonging  to  camps, and  they  there- 
fore adopted  some  public  name  or  other  as  theis 
designation.  They  appeared,  for  example,  tmder  such 
a  name  as  the  "Emmet  Club."  In  reference  to  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  Le  Caron  says  : — 

"  Were  you  a  delegate  for  both  the  Land  League 
and  for  your  camp  ? — I  was  there  in  a  dual  capacity, 
I  attended  that  convention  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Emmet  Club  of  Braidwood,  the  public  name  of  the 
secret  revolutionary  organization. 

"  That  is  to  say  the  Braidwood  Camp  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — Yes. 

"  The  public  name  was  the  Emmett  Club  ? — I  was  a 
delegate  from  the  Emmet  Club. 

"  That  is  the  public  name  of  the  camp  of  the  organi'" 
lation  ?— Yes. 

"  In  what  other  capacity  did  you  attend  ? — I  was 
the  representative  of  the  Land  League,  I  had  two  seta 
of  credentials. 

"  What  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — The  Braid-^ 
wood  Branch,  No.  1.     , 

"  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bgan  yourself  during  those  meet- 
ings ? — I  saw  him  daily,  several  times  a  day. 

"  Did  yon  attend  the  sessions  of  the  secret  convene 
tions  ?— Yes. 

"  All  of  them  ?— All  of  them. 

"  Were  they  held  before  the  sessions  commenced  in 
the  same  way  as  the  previous  cases  ? — Yes. 

"  At  these  secret  meetings  was  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  open  session  discussed  and  settled  ? — Every 
detail  was  discussed  and  settled. 

"  Did  Mr.  Egan  attend  the  meeting  of  the  secret 
convention  ? — He  did  not. 

'^  Why  not  ? — Because  he  stated  that  at  that  time  he 
thought  it  unadvisable  to  visit  them. 

"  Did  he  say  that  to  you?— He  did,  and  he  requested 
me  personally  to  furnish  him  with  every  detail  that 
transpired  at  those  caucuses,  which  I  did  from  session 
to  session. 

"  You  had  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Egan 
respecting  what  was  going  on,  and  told  him  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  secret  meetings,  though  he  was 
not  present  ? — Yes. 

"  If   I   can  exhaust  this  part   of  the  matter  now  I 

will.     Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan 

^  during   this   time — I  mean  of  importance — with  refer- 
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ence  to  either  his  past  action  or  anything  proposed  to 
be  done  ? — Yes. 

"  Just  tell  us  what  passed  hetween  you? — He 
said  that  tho  programme  would  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  all  Nationalists. 

"  When  you  say  the  programme,  what  did  he  refer 
to — what  had  been  said  by  him  before  ? — He  referred 
to  the  unity  of  action  as  a  means  towards  the  end 
that  should  exist  between  the  two  organizations." 

Jn  corroboration  of  Le  Oaron's  testimony  we  have 
this,  which  comea  from  United  Ireland  : — 

"  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  sittings  was  the 
absence  of  any  debate  on  anything.  The  business  was 
all  prearranged  and  debate  prevented  by  the  rapid 
action  of  the  chairman;  who  was  discreetly  chosen 
from  tho  League.  The  real  credit  for  the  wise  manage- 
ment belongs  to  the  priests  who  laid  all  the  plans  and 
did  the  largest  part  of  the  business.  Patrick  Ford 
was  not  present.  The  Irish  World  is  silent  editori- 
ally on  dynamite  and  the  convention. 

"  The  event  of  the  evening  was  the  reading  of  the 
.message  from  Mr.  Farnell,  which  was  received  with 
prolonged  applause.  A  resolution  was  adopted  declar- 
ing the  voice  and  sentiment  of  the  convention  to  be 
with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  directing  a  response  to  be  sent, 
pledging  the  support  of  Irishmen  in  America  for  Mr. 
Parnell.  This  ended  all  doubt  about  the  outcome  of 
the  convention.  It  was  Mr.  Parnell's  convention  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  A  committee  to  draft 
the  resolutions  was  appointed." 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of 
that  statement.  This  was  Mr.  Parnell's  convention,. 
It  was  also  a  Clan-na-Gael  Convention,  in  which  Clan- 
na-Gael  men  effected  all  that  I  have  drawn  attention 
to. 

In  Le  Caron's  evidence  you  will  find  the  statement 
that  Thomas  Brennan  was  present  at  the  secret  con- 
ventions :^ 

"  Do  yoa  remember  at  one  of  the  earliest  sessions 
at  a  secret  gathering  a  man  named  Frank  Byrne  being 
there  ?— Frank  Byrne  and  his  wife  were  present  on 
that  occasion. 

"  Were  they  on  the  platform  ? — Yes. 

"  Are  you  speaking  now  of  secret  convention  or 
open  convention  ? — The  open  convention. 

"  Was  Frank  Byrne  at  any  of  the  secret  meetings 
or  not  ? — He  was  not,  Thomas  Brennan  was. 

"  Thomas  Brennan  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  secret 
convention  ? — Yee. 

"  Frank  Byrae  was  not.  Would  Thomas  Brennan  have 
been  there  at  the  secret  convention  unless  he  had 
been  a  member  of  either  the  United  Brotherhood  or 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — No,  Sir." 

Then  this  shows  how  Collins  was  dealt  with  at  the 
secreii  convention  which  arranged  the  open  conven- 
tion : — 

*'  Was  the  open  convention  open  to  the  public  ? — 
Yes,  the  galleries  were,  the  floor  not — only  to 
delegates. 

"  People  who  attended  ou  the  floor  of  the  place 
were  people  who  had  to  present  their  credentials  '/ — 
Yes. 

"  I  have  one  or  two  preliminary  matters  to  ask  you 
about.  Do  you  rflmember  a  proposition  that  P.  A. 
Collins  should  be  an  officer  ? — Yes,  he  was  placed  in 
nomination. 


"  For  what  office  ? — The  office  of  temporary  presid- 
ing officer. 

"  Was  he  elected  or  was  he  not  elected  ?— He  was 
defeated. 

"  Was  that  at  the  Crs;t  meeting  of  the  secret  con- 
vention ? — Y'es. 

"  Were  any  grounds  stated  tor  his  opposition  ? — Ho 
was  accused  of  treason  to  the  organization,  denounced 
in  strong  terms  at  that  time  for  having  offered  a 
reward  when  president  of  the  open  movement  tor  tho 
arrest  of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Burke — shortly  before  that." 

So  we  are  getting  to  see  how  the  matters  were  ar- 
ranged, and  how  the  result  I  have  already  shown 
existed  was  secured.  Your  Lordships  will  bear  in 
mind  the  date  of  this  convention,  April  26.  On 
May  12  we  find  that  a  Clan-na-Gael  circular  was 
issued. 

Mr.  Davitt.— Before  Sir  H.  James  passes  from  tho 
Philadelphia  Conveation,  I  think  it  important  to 
remind  your  Lordships  that  the  Mr.  John  Byrne  who  he 
stated  was  an  enemy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  elected 
vice-president  at  the  convention. 

Sib  H.  James.— I  beg  pardon.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  said  that  Mr.  John  Byma  was  an  enemy  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  I  know  that  he  moved,  "  That  the 
election  of  Alexander  Sullivan  be  made  asanimous." 

The  circular  of  May  12  is  the  record  of  the  part  which 
the  Clan-na-Gael  have  taken  at  the  convention  : — 

"  We  most  heartily  congratulate  you  and  the  cause 
upon  the  splendid  discipline  and  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  organization  at  the  recnnt  public  gathering.  The 
V.  C.  had  no  desire  to  displace  any  good  man  who  was 
doing  good  service  in  the  cause,  hot  it  did  desire  that 
no  public  gathering  of  our  countrymen  should  assemble 
wliich  would  fail  to  make  known  our  wrongs  and  proclaim 
our  rights  bo  forcibly  as  to  command  the  respect  and 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  world.  And  it  desired  that 
the  gathering  which  thus  spoke  be  not  marred  by 
lack  of  dignity  "or  harmony." 

Then  it  proceeds  ; — 

"  We  submit  to  yoa  brothers,  when  you  consider 
what  a  gathering  of  1,200  would  or  might  have 
been  even  ten  yca's  ago,  if  drawn  as  the  recent  was 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  those  men  not 
even  acquainted  with  each  other  ;  and  when  you 
observe  the  dignity,  the  courage,  the  self-control,  the 
ability,  and,  above  all,  the  glorious  fraternity  of  that 
vast  body  of  deliberative  men,  whether  or  not  we  are 
not  more  than  coinpsnsated  for  the  time  and  means 
expended, even  though  nothing  more  were  accomplished 
elsewhere  beyond  that  grand  exhibition. 

"  If  you  believe  this,  as  wo  think  you  must,  then, 
brothers,  by  renewed  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  ruling  and 
directing  organization  which  does  its  work  patiently, 
silently,  unostentatiously,  by  determining  to  redouble 
your  efforts  for  its  earefid  safe  extension,  let  the 
future  make  ever  brighter  record  than,  the  past. 

"  We  urge  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  all  our 
members  to  secure  universal  assent  to  the  action  of 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  at  the  earliest  data 
possible.  Get  every  society  to  which  you  belong  to 
affiliate  with  the  new  pablic    organization.    Bach   D, 
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Doder  its  public  name  should  also  join  the  new  public 
organization. 

"  The  fees  $1  per  year  for  each  member  might 
be  raised  by  subscription,  or  by  lectures,  picnics, 
or  in  some  manner  that  will  not  impose  too  many 
burdens  on  our  members. 

**  Any  two  brothers  not  officers  of  the  camp  can  be 
designated  as  president  and  secretary, and  those  brothers 
can  conduct  any  correspoiidence  that  may  be  necessary 
with  the  officers  ct  the  public  organization.  The 
names  of  our  real  aamp  officials  must  not  be  sent.  We 
repeat  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
cause  that  all  societies  in  the  country  be  wheeled 
into  lice  under  the  new  public  organization,  and  that 
new  Leagues  be  organized  wherever  necessary  or 
possible. 

"  We  are  moved,  however,  beyond  that  view  of  the 
case.  We  are  now  doing, we  can  do,andwewiUdomuch 
more  than  was  hitherto  possible.  We  will  prove  in 
practice  our  most  unwavering  faith  in  the  things  to  be 
accomplished — the  things  dearest  to  our  hearts — if  we 
are  not  hampered  in  the  execution,  in  which  case  wo 
will  not   be  to   blame. 

"It  is  vital  to  success  that  they  who  have 
the  authority  to  act  should  be  sustained  with  all  the 
force  possible,  unless  proved  to  be  acting  wrong." 

**  We  give  you,  brothers,  the  undoubted  assurance  of 
the  Revolutionary  Directory  that  most  ir^ifjortant 
measures  are  being  organized  to  jjut  in  progress,  and 
we  believe  their  work  will  be  both  significant  and 
effecHve,  They  are  not  inclined,  however,  nor  are 
we  disposed  to  urge  them  to  march  an  inch  beyond 
the  line  where  they  are  not  properly  prepared  to  go. 
All  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  ;  all  coulJ  be  lost  in  a 
day  by  over-hasty  and  precipitate  action.  Pay  no 
attention  to  the  boast  of  our  enemies  over  tho  water. 
They  have  large  armies,  armed  with  unreasoning 
martial  law,  to  enforce  bloody  persecution  ;  but, 
though  we  may  grieve  for  the  suffering  of  our  kin- 
dred, we  know  the  cause  is  beyond  the  enemy's  power. 
We  must  cot  be  impatient,  for  the  cause  of  Ireland  has 
suffered  defeat  more  than  once  by  over  impatience. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  late  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia has  so  laid  open  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  to 
the  gaze  of  the  civilized  world  that  its  sympathies 
are  now  with  us.  Our  enemies  feel  all  this,  and  are 
iu, consequence-  panic-stricken  without  yet  receiving 
any  direct  blow.  They  well  know  that  the  jjublio 
opinion  of  mankind  will  justify  any  course  we  may 
take  against  them,  and,  if  reasonably  successful,  we 
will  have  respect  as  well  as  sympathy." 

"  Another  proposition  of  the  most  serious  import 
comes  now  before  us.  It  is  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
brothers  who  assembled  at  the  recent  public  gathering 
already  referred  to  at  Philadelphia  that  we  submit 
for  your  approval  or  rejection  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  reducing  our  large  conventions  into 
smaller  and  safer  proportions.  On  our  present  basis 
the  next  convention  would  not  be  much  short  of  400 
delegates.  WhenwereflecE  on  the  difficulties  at  Chicago 
in  1881  with  only  160  delegates, whenopposition was  not 
so  active  as  now,  it  is  believed,  and  with  strong  reason, 
that  the  assemblage  of  nearly  400  under  the  prevailing 
excitement  would  be  about  equivalent  to  showing  our 
hands  to  the  enemy."  "There  isalso  an  amendment  to 
suspend  the  ponveution  of  this  year.  The  reasons  given 
by  the  brothers  who  urged  these  amendments  were 
those  which  must  suggest   to    every    reflecting   mind. 


The  country  is  full  of  detectives,  and  can  a  conven- 
tion assemble  with  safety  to  the  men  on  both  sides 
whose  lives  are  imperilled  ?  Yet  the  safety  of  the 
men  is  the  least  consideration.  Can  the  convention 
be  held  with  safety  to  the  cause  ?  Before  answering 
this  question  be  sure  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances 
candidly  and  carefully." 

Your  Lord.ships  will  note  that  this  circular  was  Issued 
in  the  period  of  dynamite  explosions.  In  a  document 
put  in  when  Le  Caron  was  in  the  box,  we  find  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  meeting  of  the  executive  council  that 
had  been  appointed  :— 

V  The  direction  of  the  movement  in  America  was 
unanimously  intrusted  by  the  convention  to  -a  council 
consisting  of  a  president  and  executive  council  of 
seven.  This  body  is  now  formally  organized." 
The  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on  May 
14,  1883.  There  was  present  at  this  meeting  Patrick 
Bgan,  "  of  Dublin."  Whether  he  had  been  elected 
by  virtue  of  the  rule  conferring  power  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies I  know  not  ;  but  you  wUl  find  that  at  this 
time  Fair  had  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  commit- 
tee. What  Egan's  action  was  we  will  see  in  a  moment. 
There  were  also  present  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan, 
president,  the  Kev.  Dr.  O'Reilly,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed treasurer  by  Sullivan,  John  J.  Hynes,  secre- 
tary, as  well  as  W.  B.  Wallace,  of  New  Y'ork,  Rev. 
Father  M'Kenna,  of  Massachusetts,  H.  V.  Gannon, 
of  Iowa,  James  Reynolds,  of  Connecticut,  and  J.  G. 
Donnelly,  of  W'isconsin.  Gannon,  Reynolds,  and  Don- 
nelly are  all  "  V.C.'s."  The  circular  issued  by  the 
executive  council  says  -. — 

"  In  compliance  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  us, 
we  request  all  Irish- Ameiican  benevolent,  tempe- 
rance, military,  literary,  social,  patriotic,  and 
musical  societies  rej)resented  iu  the  convention,  or 
desirous  of  affiliating  with  the  Irish  National  League 
of  America,  immediately  to  send  to  the  secretary, 
Room  5,  No  8,  Clark-street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  their 
full  name,  with  time  and  place  of  meeting,  the  name 
and  correct  post-olHoe  address  of  their  respective  iire- 
sidents  and  secretaries,  that  they  may  be  supplied 
with  the  platform  rules  of  organization,  and  literature 
to  bs  issued  in  the  future,  by  means  of  which  the 
closest  union  between  this  country  and  Ireland  will 
be  constantly  maintained.  jEach  society  will  con- 
tinue its  special  work  under  its  own  name,  but  as 
members    of    the    Irish  National   League   of   America 

each    will    be    designated  '  Branch  No. '    in    the 

order  in  which  they  comply  with  Section  XI.  of  tho 
plan  of  organization." 

So  your  Lordships  see  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  its 
branches  will  never  appear  as  the  Clan-na-Gael,  that 
the  Committee  of  S?ven  were  parties  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  secrecy  maintained,  that  the  secret 
name  should  not  he  disclosed,  and  that  each  society 
should  come  in  under  its  own  name,  while  forming 
part  of  the  Clan-ua-Gael  organization.  Then  followed 
this  : — 

"  The  Council  directed  thai  the  treasurer  remit  to 
Alfred  Webb,  or  to  such  other  treasurer  or  trustees  as 
during  his  term  of  office  may  be  designated  by  the 
Irish  National  League,  the  sum  of  £1,000,  as  fre- 
quently as  that  sum  shall  be  received  by  him  ;  pro- 
viding, however,  that  smaller   sums  shall  be  remitted 
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if,  in  the  judgment  o£  Mr.  Parnell,  any  emergency 
arises  requiring  more  frequent  remittances." 

Lower  down  it  is  stated  :— 

"  All  localities  desiring  lectures  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan,  of  Ireland,  were  requested  to  apply  to  the 
National  Secretary,  who  will  answer  through  the 
national  committeemen  of  the  respective  States." 
The  Alfred  Webb  mentioned  in  the  circular  as  the 
person  to  whom  the  treasurer  was  to  remit  money  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  National  League,  is  identified  as 
the  same  Mr.  Webb  who  appeared  on  the  sc6ne  when 
the  boycotting  of  the  Curtins  required  to  be  dealt 
with  from  a  Land  League  point  of  view. 

The    "Irishman"    on   the    Convention— Harris 
ON-  THE  American  Dynamiters. 

I  will  endeavour  now  to  show  your  Lordships 
how  these  events  were  treated  by  those  capable 
of  judging.  The  men  who  had  control  of  the  Irishman 
at  this  time  knew  what  was  taking  'place,  and  on 
May  12,  1883,  just  a  fortnight  after  the  Convention, 
Mr. O'Brien's  paper  expressed  its  views  in  an  article. 
This  is  what  we  read  : — 

"  Every  movement  organized  againstthe  benevolent 
laws  of  this  country  is  supported  with  Irish-American 
money,  and  encouraging  speeches  are  sent  flying  hither 
upon  the  wings  of  the  Press.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
thus  been  freely  subscribed,  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  thwart  the  intentions  of  Government  and  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion.  Look  at 
the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia.  What  manifold 
mischief  the  '  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Race  in  Exile  ' 
will  work  here  at  home.  Our  countrymen  in  America 
are  accumulating  vast  wealth  and  consolidating  im- 
mense force,  and  for  what  object  ?  We  can  hardly 
venture  to  uame  it.  The  outcome  of  the  convention 
no  mao  can  accurately  forecast.  It  threatens  to  en- 
compass end  {sic)  of  thrilling  interest  to  England. 
From  the  union  and  resolve  and  determination  of  the 
Gael  in  the  American  continent  there  is  no  prophesy- 
ing what  may  issue.  In  the  hearts  of  those  15  or  20 
millions  of  men  of  Irish  blood  rankles  a  wound  which 
refuses  to  be  healed.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  they 
say,  with  dogged  obstinacy,  but  topsyturvy  here  and 
then  the  retreat  of  the  English  garrison  with  bag  and 
baggage— if  mayhap  the  latter  can  be  saved  in  the 
pellmell  confusion  of  a  horrible  upheaval  and  universal 
crash." 

This  is  wild  language,  but  it  is  what  appears  in  Mr. 
O'Brien's  paper.  This  is  what  was  said  at  that  time 
by  the  organ  for  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  Mr. 
O'Brien  mast  here  be  held  responsible.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  now  dealt  with  a  comparatively 
broad  period  of  time — I  have  dealt  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  for  whatever  occurred  at  the  later 
conventions  was  due  to  the  success  attained  by  the 
Clan-na-Gael  in   obtaining  the  direction  of  affairs. 

My  friend  Mr.  Askwith,  to  whom  I  owe  much, 
reminds  me  of  a  singular  statement  made  by  Mr.  M. 
Harris  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  case.  In  the  spring 
of  1883  Mr.  M.  Harris  went  to  America,  landing  there 
in  the  month  of  June,  1883.  There  he  met  Sheridan, 
Bgan,  and  Byrne,  and  I  think  also  John  Walsh  and 
Brennan.  Mr.  Harris  gives  most  important  information 


as  to  the  state  of  opinion  that  was  then  influencing 
the  Nationalists  •of  America.  Your  Lordships  will 
remember  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Eussell 
described  the  Clan-na-Gael  as  never  having  been  a  body 
of  assassination  or  destruction,  though  ac  one  time  a 
small — and  I  think  he  said  an  unimportant — section 
might  have  favoured  dynamite.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  did  support  the  dyna- 
mite policy  ;  but  if  it  was  an  insignificant  section,  I 
am  afraid,  by  the  teachings  of  these  people  in  America, 
it  was  not  only  Clan-na-Gael  that  was  supporting  dyna- 
mite at  that  moment.  Mr.  Harris  gives  us  his  ex- 
perience in  America  at  this  time.  He  was  desirous  of 
lecturing, and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  success  of  his 
lectures.    He  says  : — 

"  One  of  the  causes  of  my  failure,  as  I  might  call 
it  in  America,  to  lecture  there  was  that  the  dynamite 
party  was  so  strong.  The  first  city  I  went  to  lecture 
in  was  Manchester,  and  a  resolution  was  brought 
f«rward  by  a  committee  composed  of  dynamiters  there 
in  favour  of  the  dynamite  policy.  I  told  them  I 
could  not  endorse  such  a  policy,  and  that  I  would 
withdraw  from  the  convention  if  they  put  it  forward. 
The  result  was,  sooner  than  let  me  withdraw  from  the 
convention,  they  withdrew  the  resolution ;  and  I 
found  from  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  America 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  about  lecturing  through 
the  States,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
dynamite  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  did  not  adopt  the  dynamite  policy  on  the 
other.  In  fact  there  was  utter  confusion  at  this 
time  amongst  the  advanced  National  party  in  America 
which  entirely  disabled  me  proceeding  on  the  lines 
that  I  hoped  to  have  proceeded  upon  wh^n  leaving 
home." 

That  does  not  look  as  if  it  was  only  an  insignificant 
remnant  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  other  organizations 
that  had  adopted  the  dynamite  policy.  Then  he  says 
he  met  Sheridan  very  frequently  in  America.  Then  he 
is  asked  : — 

"  Did  you  know  that  Sheridan  at  this  time  was 
advocating  a  well-directed  scientific  warfare  of 
dynamite  and  tri-nitro-glycerine  ? — I  knew  that 
Sheridan  leant  to  the  side  of  the  dynamiters  just  as 
Ford  did.    He  was  writing  in  Ford's  office. 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Harris,  if  I  am  not  wrong, 
that  you  met  Sheridan  at  ■  Ford's  office  at  the /rJsA 
World — saw  him  there  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
met  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  interview,  but  I  went 
to  the  Irish  World  office  several  times. 

"  And  did  you  continue  to  see  Sheridati  until  the 
time  of  your  leaving  America  ? — Whenever  I  met  him 
accidentally. 

"  Have  you  ever  corresponded  with  him  since  ? — 
Never. 

'*  You  say  he  advocated  dynamite  ? — I  rather  think 
so. 

"  Would  you  say  of  Sheridan  now,  with  what  yon 
know,  that  he  is  '  a  kind  of  man  that  would  not  be 
suspected  of  doing  any  crime,  or  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  assassination  ;  that  is  his  general 
character.'  I  am  reading  from  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence 
at  page  5,740.  Should  you  give  him  that  character 
after  what  you  have  said  ? — I  would  be  inclined  to 
give  him  that  character    so    far'  as  acting  against  in- 
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fljvidaals  ;    bat   as  taking  action  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  I  would  not  go  so  far." 
We  know  what  acting  against  the  English  Govermnent 
means,  and  we  also  know  how  these  people  were  act- 
ing ia  America  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  anything  I  have  said  as  to 
the  speeches  made  at  this  time,  bnt  I  mnst  recall  to 
your  recollection  that  it  was  at  this  time— June,  1883 
— that  Mr.  Egan  made  the  speech  to  which  I  referred 
yesterday,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in  Dublin.  The 
cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded  through 
England,  '  More  rope  for  Ireland,'  has  been  answered, 
and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have  died  on  the 
scaffold.  One  of  them — poor  Daniel  Curley — I  knew 
long  and  well,  and  1  can  say  with  truth  that  a  more 
sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the  charge  for 
which  they  suffered.  Certain  it  is  they  wero  not  fairly 
convicted." 

This  patriotism  consisted'  in  murder,  and  this  Mr. 
Egan  knew.  We  know  also  what  were  the  views  of 
Mexander  Sullivan,  the  leader 'and  president  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  as  disclosed  in  an  interview  with  Le 
Caron — a  conference  which  took  place  when,  I  think, 
Le  Caron  was  travelling  with  Alexander  Sullivan.  The 
question  is  your  Lordship's  question  : — 

' '  During  the  same  day  was  it  a  part  of  the  same 
conversation,  the  same  negotiation,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it  ? " 

He  had  previously  said  it  was  ' '  discussed  at  this  date 
what  was  to  be  the  future  policy  so  far  as  actual  war- 
fare was  conceraed,"  and  then  proceeds  : — 

"  Permit  me  to  explain,  I  received  a  personal 
invitation  from  Alexander  Sullivan  to  accompany  him 
to  a  public  demonstration  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
I  travelled  in  Milwaukee  and  returned  with  Sollivan, 
stayed  with  him  that  same  night  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  a  series  of  conversations  took  place  during  our 
trip  to  Milwaukee  and  during  our  travelling  on  the 
cars. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — Probably  it  would  be 
better  that  I  should  first  get  what  is  clearly  admis- 
sible. I  want  to  follow  out  loyally  your  Lordships' 
ruling.  What  did  he  saywithregard  to  the  future  policy 
of  the  organization  ?— He  mentioned  respecting  what 
had  been  done  first. 

"  What  did  he  say — I  mean  the  substance  of  what 
he  said  P — So  far  as  the  failure  and  the  arrest  of 
Dr.  Gallagher  at  that  time,  he  said  that  in  future  men 
would  be  chosen  for  the  work  who  would  not  go 
beyond  their  order,  as  Dr.  Gallagher  had  done.  I 
inquired  of  him  in  what  way.  He  answered  me  that 
the  doctor  disobeyed  instructions  and  gave  himself 
away  ;  that  he  got  in  with  some  of  Bossa's  men,  who 
told  Tim  M'Dermott,  who  informed  the  Government." 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  Captain  Plunkett 
was  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Datitt  as  to  the  presence 
in  the  early  part  of  1883  of  an  Irish-American  in 
Cork.  If  yon  look  at  the  drift  of  that  cross-eyamina- 
tion  yon  will  see  that  the  suggestion  is  that  this  man 
had  given  information  to  the  Government.  The  refer- 
ence, however,  is  to  Jim,  not  Tim,  M'Dermott. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — Do  you  scggest  that  "  Tim  "  is 
a  mistake  in  the  notes  of  Le  Cfiron*s  evidence  P 


Sir  H.  James. — I  think  there  is  aoquitescenoe  from 
the  one  pole  to  the  other — from  my  friend  Mr.  Bonan 
to  Mr,  Davitt — that  Tim  is  a  mistake  for  Jim.  Willi 
your  Lordships  note  the  date,  the  early  part  of  1883. 
Captain  Plunkett,  who,  of  course,  is  representing  the 
police  authorities,  is  asked  in  cross-examination.  I 
will  read  a  portion  of  the  cross-examination  : — 

' '  Were  you  frequenting  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Cork 
in  the  beginuing  of  1883  ? — I  was  living  there. 

"  Did  you  meet  an  Irish-American  named  James 
M'Dermott  in  that  hotel  ? — I  saw  him. 

"  Frequently  ? — No,  not  frequently. 

"  How  often  ? — I  think  he  was  there  for  about  a 
week. 

"  Did  you  meet  him  in  private  ? — Oh,  no,  and  if  I 
did  I  would  not  tell  you. 

"  You  would  not  ? — No. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  his  business  was  ?— I  do 
not  know. 

"  Did  you  ever  ask  him  ? — No,'  never. 

"  Cannot  you  give  a  guess  ? — No. 

"  Will  you  swear  seriously  that  you  did  not  know 
what  James  M'Dermott's  business  was  in  Cork  ? — I 
have  already  sworn  it. 

"  And  you  maintain  that  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  a  -paid  agent  of  Dublin 
Castle  ?— No, 

"  You  did  not  ?— No." 

That,  my  Lords,  is  a  singular  corroboration  of  Le 
Caron.  It  was  stated  by  Le  Caron  that  he  was  told  by 
Alexander  Sullivan  that  Dr.  Gallagher,  who  is  now 
undergoing  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  had 
given  himself  away  by  information  which  reached 
M'Dermott,  and  that  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Davitt 
asking  Captain  Plunkett  whether  he  did  not  have  com- 
munication  with  a  James  M'Dermott  at  Cork  in  the 
spring  of  1883.  , 

Mr.  Davitt. — All  the  facts  with  regard  to  M'Der* 
mott's  visit  to  Cork  were  published  in  the  Cork  papers 
and  in  the  Irish  World.  I  could  have  proved  it  had 
I  been  allowed. 

SiK  H.  JAMB3. — I  suppose  the  suggestion  is  that  Le 
Caron  might  have  seen  the  papers  at  the  time ,  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  this  appeared  in  1883,  and 
the  witness  Le  Caron  gave  his  evidence  in  1889. 

The  "  V.C."  on  the  Dynamite  Heroes. 
We  have   one  more   circular  which   I  will  read.     It 
is  dated  September  16,  1883,  and   gives  an  account  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  Clan-ua-Gael.  It  says  :— • 

"  Brothers, — We  have  ^deferred  addressing  the 
brethren  until  the  result  of  amendments  to  the  con" 
stitution  were  passed  upon.  Enclosed  herewith  is  a 
record  of  the  rotes  of  the  several  D.'s  on  these 
amendments.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amendments 
substituting  district  for  general  conventions,  and 
providing  that  the  general  convention  shall  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  conventions, 
has  been  adopted." 
After  giving  some  directions  the  circular  goes  on  :— 

"  We  earnestly  assure  our  brothers  that,  while  soma 
disappointments  have  occurred,  we  have  neither 
become  despondent  nor  lost  faith.  Nor  are  we  idle. 
Other  movements  are  being  pushed  both  in  the  direc 
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tion  of  instructing  men  and  in  securing  war  material 
Even  our  disappointments  are  not  regarded  by  us  as 
failures.  We  believe  that,  while  agitation  and  public 
organization  are  necessary,  these  would  not  have  been 
effective  in  securing  concessions  from  our  enemy  had 
not  the  courage,  the  capacity,  and  the  great  scientific 
Ekill  of  the  secret  organization  brought  terror  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  oppressor,  * 

"  The  enemy  realize  at  least  that  they  are  being 
struck  by  an  unseen  power.  The  mystery  and  the 
secrecy  has  struck  terror  to  their  hearts,  which  they 
vainly  attempt  to  offset  by  asking,  in  blind  rage,  the 
world  to  condemn  your  warfare." 

1  may  tell  your  Lordships  that  this  was  the  period  in 
J.883  when  the  dynamite  explosions  took  place  at  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  railway  stotions,  and 
the  town-hall  at  Liverpool.    The  circular  proceeds  : — 

"  Though  the  efforts  of  your  executive  have  not 
been  fully  realized,  or  rather,  indeed,  were  marred 
by  the  informer's  treason,  yet  those  brothers  (with 
one  solitary  exception)  intrusted  with  the  work  did 
nobly,  and  were  at  the  very  threshold  of  deeds  that 
would  have  startled  the  world  and  put  the  fear  of  the 
organization  in  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  These 
brothers,  with  heroic  faith,  have  carried  your  secrets 
to  the  dungeon,  under  a  fate  and  torture  worse  than 
death.  They  did  nobly.  It  was  by  no  fault  of  theirs 
they  failed,  and  they  must  and  will  be  enrolled  among 
the  gallant  band  of  martyr  patriots  who  have  per- 
petuated the  glorious  struggle  for  Irish  independ- 
ence." 

1  am  sure  there  is  no  Irishman  entitled  to  the  name  of 
patriot  who  will  not  resent  as  an  infamy  that  these 
mmrderers  and  assassins  should  be  enrolled  among  the 
glorious  band  of  martyr  patriots  :  — 

"  They  paralyzed  the  haughty  power  of  England, 
they  placed  England  under  the  bayonet  of  martial 
law,  they  brought  war  from  the  starving  and  crushed 
people  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  gates  of  England  ; 
"they  have  settled  the  legal  status  of  a  new  mode  of 
warfare.  By  a  solemn  decision  of  the  highest  authority 
'in  England,  presided  over  by  her  Chief  Justice,  we 
have  compelled  her  to  recognize  a  new  epoch  in  the 
art  of  war.  Had  these  men  invaded  England  with  a 
musket  they  would  have  suffered  no  less." 
What  is  here  alluded  to,  my  Lords, is  that  it  was  held 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Coleridge,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  case  of  Dr.  Gallagher,  that  carrying 
on  war  would  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  use 
of  military  weapons,  but  that  war  could  be  carried  on 
by  means  of  dynamite  explosions  : — 

"  We  cannot  see  our  way  for  an  armed  insurrection 
■"  in  Ireland  this  side  of  some  great  foreign  war  with 
England,  but  in  the  meantime  we  shall  carry  on  an 
incessant  and  persistent  warfare  with  the  powers  of 
England  in  public  and  in  secret.  We  have  begun 
work,  we  tested  our  capacity,  and  learned  many  of 
our  own  shortcomings,  all  of  which  we  will  profit  by. 
That  the  commencement  of  active  work  in  new  fields, 
with  new  methods,  new  and  unskilled  hands,  should 
result  in  partial  failure  was  not  wonderful.  We  regret 
the  loss  of  valuable  and  patriotic  men,  but  such  are 
the  chanoes  of  war.  They  have  accepted  them  without 
a  murmur.  They  teach  us  a  glorious  lesson.  We  must 
be,  and  we  are,  prepared  over  and  against  the  loss  of 
blood  and  treasure  to  make  good  the  work  intended. 
; "  As   some  fall,  others,    gathering  experience  from 


disaster,  will  fill  the  moving  ranks.  While  the  great 
work  moves  on  in  public  and  in  secret  with  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  a  force  of  nature  to  a  triumphant 
issue,  we  will  have  our  '  Bull  Runs,'  our  disasters,  our 
failures,  our  partial  failures,  like  every  nation 
engaged  in  like  struggles.  With  the  persistent,  every- 
day energy  that  greets  disaster  with  a  smile  and  turns 
with  greater  determination  from  every  failure,  we 
will  yet  snatch  victory  from  the  ashes  of  defeat.  You 
will  note  with  pleasure  that  the  informer  is  fore- 
doomed, and  that  no  man  can  betray  and  live.  No 
hole  too  dark,  no  corner  of  the  earth  too  obscure  or 
too  far  to  hide  the  spy  and  the  informer  from  the 
avenging  arm  of  Irish  nationality." 
That  refers,  my  Lords,  to  the  murder  of  Carey  by 
O'Donnell.  I  will  only  read  this  further  paragraph  : — 

"  Several  brothers  have  written  to  inquire  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  men  who  give  information 
to  outsiders  concerning  doings  of  the  organization, 
and  how  to  treat  the  outsiders  who  get  and  use  this 
information.  If  men  who  profess  to  be  revolutionists 
do  not  know  how  to  act  in  such  cases  without  writing 
to  us,  we  are  frank  to  say  we  would  have  no  faith  in 
their  carrying  out  any  instructions  which  might  be 
given  them.  In  countries  where  revolutions  led  to 
success  such  inquiries  were  never  made,  action  was 
always  taken." 

It  is  impossible  for  more  cold-blooded  directions  for 
murder  to  be  given  than  is  done  by  this  document. 
This  circular,  you  will  note,  was  issued  by  Alexander 
Sullivan  in  September,  1883,  when  Patrick  Egan 
was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  That  is 
proved,  and  Egan  must  have  received  it.  Le  Caron 
is  not  certain  of  the  day  he  met  Egan  in 
Chicago,  but  he  thinks  it  was  June  1,  1883,  and 
Egan  was  then  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
The  Split  in  the  "  V.C."— The  "U.S." 

My  Lords,  in  the  autumn  of  1883  an  event  occurred 
in  this  Clan-na-Gael  ;  and  if,  my  Lords,  we  can  sup- 
pose that  a  more  ghastly  state  of  things  than  that  which 
I  have  presented  could  have  existed,  we  come  now  to  a 
worse  era.  There  was  what  has  been  termed  a  split 
in  this  body,  and  Alexander  Sullivan,  who  did  not 
always  find  agreement  with  Finerty's  action,  carried 
with  him  a  very  large  body  of  the  Clan-ha-Gael. 
This  tale  is  told  in  the  ofiacial  note.  Before  calling 
your  attention  to  this,  will  you  allow  me  to  refer 
your  Lordships  to  a  circular  of  May  5  ?  You  will  see  that 
the  fourth  rule  is,  "  No  person  who  is  not  a  member  for 
at  least  three  years,  and  whose  antecedents,  prudence, 
and  courage  is  not  fully  known,  shall  be  accepted  or 
sent  forward  for  any  work  of  a  revolutionary  cha- 
racter." Now,  my  Lords,  I  proceed.  There  were 
two  factions,  the  witness  Le  Caron  says  : — 

"  Who  were  the  two  factions  ?— Owing  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments  which  have  just  been  read, 
and  the  convention  which  was  due  that  year  being 
postponed  by  the  present  administration — Alexander 
Sullivan — it  caused  a  split  in  the  organization  and 
the  formation  by  the  seceders  therefrom  of  another 
secret  revolutionary  organization. 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  new  branch  ? — They 
retained  the  old  name. 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  seceders  ? — Tho 
seceders  retained  the  old  name., 
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"Then  what  was  the  name  of  the  new  branch — the 
U.S.  ?— After  that  it  became  the  U.S. 

"What  does  the  U.S.  stand  for?  Is  it  United 
SulUvan,  or  what  ?  Is  it  simply  a  term — an  exprra- 
sion  ? — It  is  a  term. 

"Who  was  the  head  of  the  U.S.  ?— Until  the 
Boston  Convention,  Alexander  Sullivan. 

"  The  Boston  Convention  of  what  date  ?— 1884. 

"  What  was  the  sign  adopted  by  the  U.S. — the 
sign  far  sigoing  their  letters,  I  mean  ?— Under  the 
new  constitution,  as  adopted  by  camps,  that  you  have 
"i'ead,  the  executive  body  was  reduced  to  three,  and 
the  sign  used  in  all  communications  was  a  triangle, 
and  that  was  the  period  known  as  the  period  of  the 
triangle." 

Then,  my  Lords,  they  were  called  the  U.  S.,  which, 
according  to  the  witness,  has  no  signification,  and  the 
others  coatinaefl  to  be  the  V.C.  : — 

"  Were  the  V.C.  and  the  U.S.  entirely  separate 
or  not  ? — They  were  entirely  separate." 

Then  a  little  lower  down  :^ 

"  You  remained  in  your  camp  with  theU.  S.  1 — Yes. 

"  At  the  head  of  which  was  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — 
Yes. 

•*  The  minority  of  the  camps  still  continued  to  call 
themselves  V.C.  ? — And  Clan-na-Gael,  as  the  name 
Clau-na-Gael  had  been  prohibited  by  the  Sullivan 
regime." 

Of  course,  my  Lords,  at  this  time  the  Clan-na-Gael 
was  being  discussed  by  the  civilized  world.  Sullivan's 
policy  was  to  shut  out  that  name,  and  **  instead  of 
nsing  any  name  or  distinction,"  he  said,  "  we  will  call 
ourselves  the  triangle."  And  from  that  time  we  are 
dealing  with  this  hidden  body  of  murder,  which  signed 
itself  by  a  triangle  and  no  other  distinction. 

"  Amoris   Kedintegkatio"— The    "  Ieishman" 

The  "  IRISH  World."-  " 
My  Lords,  there  is  at  this  date  one  other  matter 
which  I  think  I  ought  not  to  pass  entirely  by.  It  is 
the  description  which  was  given  of  a  meeting  in  Paris 
at  this  time.  It  occurs  in  the  Irishman  newspaper. 
It  was  a  meeting  where  Mr.  Patrick  Casey  pro- 
claimed himself  "  an  apostle  of  physical  force  and  an 
advocate  of  dynamite  in  the  struggle  against  Eng- 
land."    And  in  the  same  newspaper  this  occurs  ; — 

"A  representative  of  the  Hon.  John  F .  Finerty ,  member 
of  Congress,  one  of  the  dynamite  leaders  in  the  States, 
stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Old  Guard  in 
America  were  now  running  the  dynamite  ticket. 
The  toast  of  '  the  Irish  Republic  '  was  responded  to 
by  Mr.  William  Kirwan,  who  predicted  that  England 
would  be  BO  terrorized  by  Irish  extremists  that  she 
would  be  compelled  to  cut  the  cable  which  bound 
both  countries  under  one  executive.", 

Now,myLord3,Ihavetotraeetor  a  moment  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan's  farther  action.  You  will  find  that  he  becemes 
active,  and  you  will  find,  as  I  read  the  evidence,  that 
in  the  year  1884  he  founded  a  camp  at  Lincoln.  The 
point  is  this — that  Mr.  Bgau  at  that  time  was  so 
active  a  member  of  the  OIan-na-©ael  that  he  was 
forming  a  camp  at  Lincoln.  One  other  actor  upon  the 
scene,  too,  appears  again,  and  that  is  preceding  the 


convention  to  which  I  now  call  your  attention,  the 
Boston  Convention  in  1884.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  seems 
to  take  up  a  more  friendly  attitude.  You  will  find  in 
the  oflScial  note  an  article  in  the  Irish  World  that 
refers  in  terms  of  approval  to  the  brothers  Redmond, 
M.P.'s.     It   says  :— 

"  The  brothers  Redmond,  M.P.'s  for  New  Ross  and 
Wexford,  are  making  good  progress  on  their  lecturing 
tour  in  America.  They  have  already  addressed  largo 
and  enthusiastic  meetings  in  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  We  heartily  welcome  them  to  the  States 
and  wish  them  a  successful  campaign.  They  are  both 
of  them  earnest  and  patriotic  Irishmen  who  have 
:  laboured,  and  are  labouring  zealously  and  honestly. in 
the  Irish  cause.  We  have  no  doubt  their  countrymen  in 
America  will  extend  to  them  what  they  so  eminently 
deserve,  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  warm  support." 

I  would  point  out  that  it  is  stated  in  the  oi3icial  note 
that  Egan  mentioned  Mr.  Aaderson,  the  Government 
prosecutor,  to  Le  Caron  : — 

"  He  spoke  of  one  he  called  Sam  Anderson  ;  he 
told  me  he  was  a  Government  prosecuting  official  ; 
he  spoke  of  him  in  very,  very  bitter  terms;  he  would 
very  much  like  to  see  him  put  out  of  the  way  ;  ha 
thought  he  richly  deserved  it." 

That  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Delaney'S 
evidence. 

The  Boston  Conten-tion,  1884— Messrs.  Sexton 
AND  W.  Redmond,  M.P.'s. 
I  pass  on  now  to  the  next  step  in  the  action  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  in  taking  possession  of  the  Irish  move- 
ment in  America.  This  next  convention  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  Boston  Convention.  It  was  a  con- 
vention that  was  held  on  .August  13  and  14,  1884. 
Again  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  calls  the  National  Con- 
vention, as  this  is  called,  to  order.  He  makes  his 
speech  and  says  : — 

"  The  memorable  Philadelphia  Convention  organized 
the  Irish  National  League  of  .  America.  It  is  the 
auxiliary  of  the  I.N.L.  of  Ireland,  the  heir  of  all 
the  hopes  and  ttie  guardian  of  more  than  the  aims  of 
the  great  social  revolt  which  lifted  the  Irish  farmer 
from  the  earth  to  his  feet  and  cast  the  English  system 
of  landlordism  in  Ireland  on  its  face  on  thfe  earth." 
Again,  I  am  referring  of  course  now  to  the  reports 
found  in  Mr.  Davitt's  book — the  section  of  the  book 
under  the  head  of ' '  Boston  Convention. ' '  Your  Lordships 
will  recollect  that  the  Philadelphia  Convention  had 
rules.  Of  course  they  gave  gseat  power  to  the  presi- 
dent and  the  executive,  and  so  Mr.  Alexander  Sulli- 
van, wishing  that  there  should  be  no  discussion  on 
these  rules,  "  offered  as  an  amendment  that  the  rules 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  be  adopted  as  the  rules 
of  this  convention  until  further  action."  The  mover 
of  the  original  motion  accepted  the  substitute  of  Mr. 
Sullivan,  and  it  was  carried.  Then,  my  Loids,  Mr, 
William  Redmond  and  Mr.  Sexton  appear.  Mr,  Red- 
mond makes  a  speech,  of  which  I  shall  read  a  word 
or  two.    He  says  : — 

"  We  will  work  as  long  as  we  have  life  for  tha 
consummation  of  that  object  for  which  our  fathers 
worked  far  more  bitterly  than  we  may  be  called  upon 
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to  work,  until  we  have  made  Ireland  a  nation,  and 
given  her  a  harp  without  a  crown." 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  speech  by  a  lady — I  mean  Mrs. 
Farnell  ;  but  I  prefer  passing  over  that  speech.  Ynu 
will  find  that  a  committee  on  organization  proposed 
permanent  officers  for  the  convention,  and  they  were 
appointed.  Amongst  them  were  very  many  Clan-na-Gael 
men.     Gannon,  who  is  a  Clan-na-Gael  man,  says,  : — 

"  And  those  who  say  to  us  Irish  that  we  must  be 
eternally  attempting  some  crime  in  Ireland,  and  talk 
particularly  when  an  exasperated  Irishman  lifts  his 
weapon  against  a  landlord  who  has  rained  him,  know 
too  that  on  these  historic  fields  Americans  were  fight- 
ing against  this  same  enemy  of  Ireland,  with  liberty 
on  their  lips,  but  bullets  in  their  muskets.  While  we 
should  support  ardently,  loyally,  the  constitutional 
policy  laid  down  by  our  glorious  leader  Mr.  Parnell, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  shall  not  go  round  with  any 
lying  lips  apologizing  for  any  patriot  Irishman's 
crime.  When  they  give  back  Francis  Hynes  and  place 
him  in  the  flesh,  when  they  restore  to  life  the  mar- 
dered  Irishmen  of  this  past  decade,  then,  perhaps,  we 
may  pass  by  on  the  other  side  and  pretend  there  is  a 
tear  in  our  eye  ;  but  until  then  it  is  not  our  time  for 
crying." 

Tee   Paeliamentaet  Fund— Pebsidestt  Bgan  and 
HIS  "  U.S."  CouirciL. 

^e  have  at  this  meeting  for  the  first  time  a  trace  of  a 
fund  to  which  I  call  your  attention.  It  is  the  starting 
of  a  fund  called  the  Parliamentary  Fund.  A  trace  of 
it  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary — a  man  of 
the  name  of  Soger  Walsh.  He  says  that  "  the  Par- 
liamentary Fund,  which  was  started  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee  on  April  15  last, 
now  amounts  to  $4,767."  That  is  at  page  21  of  the 
book.     The  next  occurrence  that  took  place  is  this  : — 

"  Mr.  Alex.  Sullivan  announced  that  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  were  ready  to  report,  but  he  moved 
that  Messrs.  Sexton  and  Redmond  be  added  td  the 
committee,  and  that  the  report  be  delayed  until  those 
gentlemen  had  opportunity  to  examine  it.  This,  he 
argued,  waS'  essential  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because 
under  the  present  Coercion  Act  the  organization  at 
home  might  be  held  responsible  for  the  expressions  of 
the  organization  with  which  it  is  connected  here  ; 
and,  second,  it  is  essential  that  the  utterances  of  the 
convention  should  meet  with  their  hearty  approval, 
and  that  the  world  'should  know  that  when  the  Irish 
people  spoke  they  spoke  as  a  unit.  The  motion  pre- 
vailed, and  the  two  members  of  Parliament  were 
added  to  the  committee.." 

Then  there  are  resolutions  that  I  need  not,  I  think, 
deal  with  in  detail.  There  are  thanks  to  Alexander 
Sullivan  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land. There  is  a  speech  by  Mr.  Sexton  in  which  he 
praised  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  for  his  admirable  ad- 
dress, and  says  he  iS'  heartily  in  agreement  with  the 
resolutions.  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  is  proposed  as 
president.  He  declines  to  continue  president.  When 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sullivan  took  place  I  may 
mention  that  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron  moved  that  it  be 
accepted  with  regret. 

Then  the  name  of  Patrick  Egan,  formerly  treasurer 
of  the    Irish    National    Land    League     of   Ireland, 


was  placed  in  nomination  by  Judge  Prendergast. 
Colonel  Boland  seconded,  and  then  the  motion 
was  carried  amid  a  tremendous  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm. And  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  founder  of  the 
Lincoln  camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  then  succeeds 
Sullivan  as  president  of  the  Irish  organization  of 
America.  Mr.  Egan  spoke.  He  said  he  should  "  bring 
to  the  discharge  of  the  office  an  honest,  earnest  deter- 
mination to  keep  this  League  on  the  lines  on  which 
it  has  been  carried  on  by  Alexander  Sullivan."  The 
National  Executive  Committee  was  then  appointed 
and  contained  many  Clan-na-Gael  men,  and  presently 
that  National  Committee  of  the  League  elect  an 
Executive  Council  of  Seven  :— Gannon  (Clan-na-Gael), 
Michael  Boland  (Clan-na-Gael),  Timothy  Moroney 
(Clan-na-Gael),  Flatley,  who, as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ;  Holmes 
(Clan-na-Gael),  Donnelly  (Clan-na-Gael),  Carroll 
(Clan-na-Gael).  And  there,  my  Lords,  is  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Irish  movement  in  America,  substanti- 
ally. There  remains  Patrick  Egan,  the  successor  of 
Alexander  Sullivan,  bearing  his  mantle,  with  these 
members  of  the  committee,  six  out  of  seven  being 
Clan-na-Gael  men.  And  thus  the  arrangements  of  this 
organization — the  arrangements  which  brought  this 
movement  in  America  into  the  hands  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael — are  complete.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Egan  not  to  give  Ihe  greatest  activity  he 
could    to    the   support    of    Clan-na-Gael  action. 

Your  Lordships  will  notice  that  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  in  Mr.  Davitt's  book,  you  will  find 
that   by  section  7,  rule   7,  it  is  stated  that  : — 

' '  The  governing  body  of  the  League  shall  consist  of 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  national  conomittee, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  ;  and  which  shall  be  elected  by^ 
the  National  Convention  and  shall  meet  at  least  once 
annually,  the  time  and  place  of  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  thepresident. ' ' 

Your  Lordships  see,  therefore,  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  every  year  a  convention,  place  and  time 
designated  by  Patrick  Egan  ;  but,  as  your  Lordships 
observe,  Patrick  Egan  at  this  time  was  dominua  of  the 
position.  He  had  secured  the  organization  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  as  we  shall  see  he 
maintained  it  by  not  summoning  the  meetings  that 
ought  to  have  been  held. 

"  u.s."  cleculaks  on   the  convention  and 
Dynamite. 

I  ought,  as  I  did  before,  to  h^ve  showa  your  Lord' 
ships  how  the  Olan-na-Gael  regarded  these  proceeding! 
at  Boston.  We  have  two  circulars  giving  the  historj 
of  this,  one  before  the  holding  of  the  meeting  and 
one  afterwards.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  fir&t  ol 
these  circulars  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  Lordships' 
attention  says  : — 

"  We  request  aa  many  broti^eiB  as  possible  to  ba 
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elected  delegates  to    the   Boston   ConveBtion   of  the 
Leagoe." 

The  second  paragraph  says  the  Clan-na-Gael  men — 

' '  Are  hereby  instmcted  to  vote  down  in  the  League 
Convention  every  proposition  to  denounce  physical 
force  of  any  Itind.  It  is  ramoored  that  a  certain  body 
of  men  will  make  most  earnest  efiorts  to  secare  the 
adoption  of  a.  resolution  denooncing  certain  kinds  of 
warfare.  We  shoald  support  no  so-called  Jsjti  (Irish) 
movement  which  cannot  fiad  enough  of  the  enemy's 
doings  to  denounce.  Public  movements  are  necessary 
'  aaxiliaries  of  the  private  one,  but  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  cowardly  in  their  declarations,  nor 
to  sink  into  mere  agitations  stripped  of  the  spirit  of 
nationality.  There  must  be  no  compromise  upon  this 
subject." 

Then  a  little  lower  down  occurs  this  : — 

' '  Both  parties  have  inserted  planks  in  their  plat* 
forms  in  favour  of  excluding  English  absentee  land- 
lordism from  this  country.  Let  every  man  of  ns  who 
speaks  or  writes  on  either  side  use  this  text  to  de- 
nounce English  intrusion  and  inflnence  on  this 
continent — keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  soldiers 
who  were  shot  by  English  bullets,  discharged 
by  English  powder  out  of  English  guns,  that 
America,  like  Ireland,  owes  England  nothing  but 
eomity." 
And  then  further  on  occurs  the  following  : — 

"  And  we  also  say  use  every  means  of  reaching  the 
American  ear  to  poison  the  American  mind  against 
America's  and  Ireland's  common  enemy." 
This,  my  Lords,  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  poisoning 
the  American  mind.  Then  I  pass  to  a  circular  that 
narrates  what  occurs  at  the  convention  : — 

"  Sept.,  84. 

"  Brothers, — The  wisdom  of  a  reduced  and  limited 
representation  to  your  convention  has  been  fully  de- 
monstrated by  the  convention  of  the  F.  C.  (Executive 
Body)  just  adjourned.  Your  two  preceding  conven- 
tions were  the  theme  of  the  newspapers.  The  last 
convention  convened,  deliberated,  and  adjourned  un- 
discovered by  public  scrutiny.' 

' '  The  convention  unanimously  endorsed  the  wisdom 
of  the  rule,  adopted  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  your 
D's  (camps),  limiting  the  representation,  and  incor- 
porated that  rule  as  a  law  of  your  constitution.  The 
convention  also  approved  of  the  active  policy  adopted 
by  the  late  F.  C.  (Executive  Body),  and  deliberately 
and  unanimously  adopted  that  policy  as  the  rule  of 
future  operations." 
The  next  paragraph  but  one  : — 

"  Your  admirable  discipline,  your  broad,  tolerant, 
and  generous  views,  but,  above  all,  your  great  and 
soldierly  obedience  to  the  policies  of  the  organiza- 
tion, have  enabled  you  to  officer  and  direct  every  open 
movement  on  wise  and  patriotic  grounds.  You  have 
connected  all  the  broken  links  of  the  open  organiza- 
tion with'  a  secret  power  that  directs  and  inspires  all 
their  movements." 
In  the  next  paragraph  oocnrs  Hxe  following  : — 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  false  claims  of  others  are 
well  calculated'  to  make'  our  '.brothers  restive  when 
they  know  the  means  of  denying  each  claims  exist  in 
their  possession,  but  to  deny  in  each  case  would  be 
to  afErm  that  which  we  cannot  do  and  succeed  in  the 
work  before  us.    Besides,  these  false  claims  afford  ns 


the  means  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  our  work,  and  in  that  their  false  claims  render 
us  most  valuable  assistance. 

' '  The  convention,  in  order  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  exposure  in'  its  operations  and  to  curtail  expenses, 
have  cut  down  your  P.  0.  (Executive  Body)  to  three 
persona.  While  reducing  the  expenses  it  has  secured 
a  oneness  of  purpose  in  plans  and  aims," 
Then  further  on  : — 

"  As  the'  present  and  future  policy  of  the  organiza" 
tion  will,  from  prudential  reasons,  prevent  a  publica" 
tion  or  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  work  on  hand,  the 
F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  will  publish  but  few,  if  any, 
circulars  alluding  to  the  work  in  course  of  progress. 
For  the  progress  of  the  work  we  refer  you  to  the 
statement  of  the  enemy  through  the  Press.  Such  cir- 
culars as  it  may  be  deemed  essential  to  issue  will  be 
directed  to  a  general  review  of  the  details  of  organi- 
zation and  extending  the  organization." 
My  Lords,  you  will  mark  that  that  circular  is  signed 
by  a  very  distinct  Triangle. 

Me.  Paknell's  Silence  on  Dynamite. 

There  is,  my  Lords,  a  small  matter  connected  with 
this  convention  which  I  should  like  to  mention.  It  is 
that  Mr.  William  Eedmond  was  present,  and  we  have 
a  report,  or  a  summary,  of  a  subsequent  speech  of  his, 
which  appears  in  the  Irish  World,  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  good  speech.  This  report  makes  him 
say  :— 

"  But  it  is  not  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to  act  as 
detectives.  Dynamite  outrages  will  continue  as 
long  as  men  like  Spencer  govern  Ireland  by  coer- 
cion." 

That,  my  Lords,  is  in  evidence,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  npon  it,  because  it  is  a  very  short  summary  of 
the  speech,  according  to  the  view  of  the  Irish  World  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  displaying  a  spirit  of 
justice  to  make  a  person  answerable  for  a  speech  so 
reported.  Mr,  William  Redmond  himself  would  have 
been  confronted  with  what  he  did  say  at  Edinburgh, 
and  he  is  one  of  those  members  of  Parliament  on  whose 
absence  I  have  commented. 

Those  years  of  1883  and  1884  were  a  period  of 
dynamite  oniiage;  and  you  will  recollect  that  Mr. 
Farnell  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  denounced 
those  dynamite  outrages.  I  hope  I  am  giving  his  evi- 
dence quite  correctly,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
reference  he  gave  your  Lordships  as  containing 
any  denunciation  of  those  outrages  was  a  speech 
that  he  made  on  February  23,  1883.  Mr.  Farnell  there 
says  ; — 

' '  What  is  the  difference  between  the  responsibility 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  read  these  articles, 
and  who,  from  that  perusal,  derived  what  their  tenour 
and  result  would  be,  and  who  refused  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  their  circulation  amongst 
the  peasantry,  and  the  responsibility  of  myself,  who 
never  read  the  articles  which  are  now  brought  up  as 
an  accusation  against  me  because,  indeed,  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford,  in  his  office  in  Brooklyn  or  in  New  York, 
chooses  to  direct  his  newspaper  for  the  puiposa  of 
destroying,  or  attempting  to  destroy,  the  movement 
which  we  have  been  so  carefully  building  up  in  Ire- 
land ?    Mr.  Patrick  Ford's  aims,   and   objects,   and 
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programme  are  not  my  aims,  and  objects,  and  pro- 
gramme, although  they  may  be  much  nearer  the  aims 
and  objects  which  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
appeared  desirous  to  bring  about." 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  Famell's 
view  was  that  that  was  a  sujficient  desanciatlon  of 
those  outrages.  Of  course  he  is  entitled  to  judge  of 
what  was  In  his  mind,  but  the  words  must  be  taken  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  would  be  read  by  an  ordinary 
person,  and  considering  that  outrages  existed  long 
after  this  period  of  February,  1883,  one  would  have 
thought  that  greater  weight  would  be  given 
to  the  views  which  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  enter- 
tained. While  Mr.  Parnell  is  there  saying  that  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford  was  opposed  to  his  views, up  to  October4, 
1882,  the  Irish  World  had  been  so  marked  in  its 
support  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  your  Lordships  have 
admitted  it  in  evidence.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Mr.  Pamell's  intention,  the  course  he  took 
enabled  an  organ  of  his,  the  Irishman,  to  put  forth  to 
the  world  a  different  view.  I  admit  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Irishman  was  small,  but  still  its  contents 
would  be  copied  with  the  authority  that  an  editor's 
Dame  gives  to  a  paper.  On  February  7,  1885,  the 
Irishman  published  this  paragraph  : — 

"  Still  the  English  papers  howl  at  Mr.  Parnell  for 
not  denouncing  the  dynamite  people.  Mr.  Parnell's 
silence  is  a  proof  of  his  statesmanship,  and  one  of  the 
best  evidences  he  could  give  of  his  sagacity.  It  is 
none  of  his  business  to  take  Irishmen  to  task  for  their 
ways  and  means.  Let  the  English  look  to  themselves 
and  do  their  own  work.  We  hope  Mr.  Parnell  will 
never  utter  one  word  to  gratify  English  screechers. 
To  rail  at  the  man  upon  whom  they  have  heaped  abase 
for  not  helping  them  is  the  meanest  kind  of  pol- 
troonery. The  English  Press  has  for  seven  years  never 
ceased  to  pour  out  its  dirty  vitnporation  upon  the 
head  of  the  Irish  leader,  and  now  it  impudently  calls 
upon  him  to  condemn  the  dynamitards.  Verily  Mr. 
Parnell  has  his  revenge." 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  say  that  he  said  he  did  not 
know  of  the  article  being  written,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  have  in  mind 
In  calling  your  attention  to  that  article.  The  writer 
knew  what  the  readers  of  the  Irishman  would 
think  of  that  statement,  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  forth 
to  the  world,  and  in  no  shape  or  form  was  that  state- 
ment ever  contradicted,  nor  was  it  ever  stated  that 
Mr.  Parnell  had  denounced  outrages  in  a  sufficient  and 
proper  manner. 

"  U.S."  ClBOtri/AKS  ON  THE  PARLIAMEKTAET  FUND 
JJ^D  DTNAMITB. 
I  will  deal,  my  Lords,  as  briefly  as  I  can  with  the 
events  that  were  taking  place  in  America,  but  I  have 
one  more  circular  to  read  to  your  Lordships,  a  very 
short  one.  It  is  a  circular  signed  by  the  Triangle 
and  dated  January  IS,  1885.  The  last  paragraph 
states  : — 

"  As  to  what  active  operations  against  the  enemy 
the  Triangle  are  from  time  to  time  engaged  in,  they 


would  respectfully  refer  to  the  public  prints  for  in- 
formation. ' ' 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the  previous  statements 
as  to  the  necessity  of  secrecy.  Following  this  we  find 
the  open  circular,  issued  through  the  National  Land 
League.  It  is  signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  president  ; 
Charles  O'Beilly,  D.D.,  Sullivan's  nominee,  trea- 
surer ;  and  Roger  Wa,lsh,  secretary.  The  last  para- 
graph says  : — 

"  We  are  at  present  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Parnell  on  the  subject  of  fixing  a  time  for  our  annual 
convention,  and  hope  to  he  able  to  lay  his  views  be- 
fore you  at  an  early  date.  Meantime,  we  urgently 
appeal  to  you  to  do  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  push 
on  the  organization,  and  particularly  to  aid  in  raising 
for  the  Parliamentary  Fund  such  a  sum  as  will  enable 
Mr.  I'arnell  to  take  advantage  of  the  all-important 
opportunity  now  so  near  at  hand.  Relying  on  your 
prompt  and  vigorous  response  to  this  appeal,  we  re- 
main, &c," 

Then  we  have  a  circular  which  proceeds  from  the 
Triangle  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  now  we  have  the 
Clan-na-Gael  a  direct  agent  in  the  collection  of 
money.  This  circular  is  dated  July  25,  1885.  In  the 
first  place  it  refers  to  Mr.  Faruell's  political  action, 
and  then,  in  the  second  paragraph,  we  have  : — 

"  His  action  without  one  word  from  us  should  have 
received  more  prompt  recognition  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  the  race  is 
united.  There  should  be  an  immediate  move  to  cause 
funds  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  League  in  this 
country.  There  is  not  a  camp  in  the  U.  S.,  in  our 
judgment,  whose  members  cannot  cause  at  least  $100 
to  be  contributed  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
this  circular.  We  do  not  mean  that  our  members 
should  bear  this  burden  or  that  they  shall  contribute 
this  money.  What  we  mean  is  that  they  shall  put  the 
work  in  motion  and  get  men  who  can  afford  it  and 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  U.  S.  to  contribute  to  this 
purpose." 

So,  my  Lords,  the-Clan-iia-Gael,  by  virtue  of  its  circu- 
lar, is  now  collecting  money  for  this  Parliamentary 
Fimd.  In  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Egan  and  the  Triangle 
were  collecting  money,  your  Lordships  find  that  the 
Irish  World  is  also  hard  at  work  in  the  same  way, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  keep  flowing  in  from  the  Irish 
in  America.  The  som  received  from  the  Irish  World 
is,  however,  very  small,  being,  as  your  Lordships  will 
find,  only  $38,  but  it  shows  that  the  Irish  World  was 
collecting  money.  Then  a  further  attempt  to  obtain 
money  appears  from  a  remarkable  circular  put  in  in  Le 
Caron's  evidence,  dated  November  10,  1885.  I  will 
read  it  to  your  Lordships  : — 

"  We  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the  vigour  and 
earnestness  with  which  you  put  into  operation  north, 
south,  east,  an4  wo»t,  in  city  and  in  village,  the  move- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary  Fund.  Even  those 
whose  correspondence  at  first  indicated  to  us  that  they 
doubted  the  policy  of  the  order  manfully  obeyed  it, 
and  many  of  them  have  since  written  to  us  frankly 
saying  that  they  have  seen  its  wisdom.  The  Press  hag 
been  full  of  it.  The  sentiment  of  the  entire  race  has 
been  stirred  np.  That  could  not  have  been  done  with- 
out strengthening  the  thirst  foe  nationality  and  the 
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determination  to  acliieve  it.  It  has  done  so.  The  re- 
ports have  gone  by  cable  and  new  hope  has  been  given 
to  every  anxious  soul  in  the  poorest  huts  Jind  the  most 
remote  spots  at  home.  This  splendid  work,  put  so 
quietly  into  operation  that  no  one  could  see  who 
moved  the  springs  of  the  machinery,  but  so  effectually 
done  that  the  ponderous  sound  of  the  machine  was 
beard  throughout !  We  heartily  thank  our  brave  band 
of  brothers  whose  only  reward  and  whose  only  hope  of 
reward  is  in  secret  consciousness  of  having  aided  the 
cause  which  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives. 

I  "  We  earnestly  m-ge  you  to  see  to  it  at  once  that  all 
fnndssubscribed  are  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  Kev. 
Chas.  O'Eeilly,  D.D.,  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  so  that  the  reverend  treasurer  of  the  League  in 
America  can  remit  home  at  the  time  they  stand  most  in 
need  of  it.  It  is  directed  that  iu  all  cases  the  money 
may  be  sent  through  Dr.  O'Eeilly.  The  next  public 
duty  devolving  npon  us  will  be  the  reorganization  of 
branches  of  the  League  and  the  election  of  delegates 
to  its  national  convention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
January  20  next,  at  which  Mr  Pamell  will  be  present. 
The  convention,  therefore,  must  be  made  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  would  be  perilous  to  the  cause  to  have  any 
failure  in  connexioa  with  the  visit  of  the  leader  of 
the  public  movement." 

Then,  the  next  paragraph  but  one  is  : — 

"  It  may  be  proper  here  to  intimate  to  you  that  if 
our  firm  has  not  done  much  advertising  of  late,  it  is 
because  of  a  fixed  and  nnderstood  policy  and  is  not  mere 
accident.  We  have  deemed  it  wise,  in  view  of  the 
present  attitude  of  public  affairs,  to  keep  quiet  and 
make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Our  rivals  have  not 
been  hurting  our  business  much  of  late.  Whenever 
they  change  their  policy  and  hurt  our  trade  they  will 
hear  from  us.  '  A  word  to  the  wise.'  There  is  another 
and  most  important  subject,  concerning  which  we 
direct  that  the  attention  of  every  member  be  called. 
.  .  .  .  Brothers  engaged  in  special  work  are  fre- 
quently in  positions  where  their  lives  may  be  im- 
perilled and  their  labours  rendered  futile  by  the 
dropping  of  a  word  to  ears  that  are  kept  open  for  our 
words.  There  are  names  mentioned  in  this  very  cir- 
cular which  should  never  be  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
in  any  way,  place,  or  connexion  which  would  indi- 
cate that  we  have  any  special  friendship  tor  them,  or 
they  for  us.  The  support  and  friendship  as  we  give 
them  should  appear  to  bo  given  by  us  as  individuals 
or  as  members  of  the  public  organization.  No  one 
should  be  able  to  discover,  by  any  foolishly  spoken 
words  of  ours,  that  these  gentlemen  have  a  secret 
organization  as  their  friends  and  allies.  We  order  im- 
peratively that  thfcre  be  no  toleration  shown  to  men 
who  cannot  observe  the  utmost  secrecy.  Any  member 
who  violates  this  order,  or  who  shields  others  who  vio- 
late it,  must  be  expelled  when  his  guilt  is  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  trial  committee." 

ROMK  KlTLII  "  THE  PLANT  OP  AN  AeMED  REVOLU- 
TION." 

I  will  only  mention  now,  my  Lords,  the  reception 
committee  proposed  by  Mr.  Egan  to  meet  Mr.  Pamell, 
and  that  only  by  reference.  It  is  not  a  very  important 
matter.  There  is,  however,  a  more  important  matter 
I  must  refer  to,  another  circular  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
dated  December  18,  1885.     It  says  :— 

"  The    coming   convention   of   the    Irish   National 


League,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  January,  will  be  the 
most  important,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  most  repre- 
sentative, assembly  of  Irishmen  ever  gathered  together 
in  this  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  convention  will 
be  able  to  make  the  demand  of  Mr.  Pamell  for  an 
Irish  Parliament  irresistible.  Your  long,  persistent, 
and  intelligent  co-operation  has  culminated  in  making 
this  demand  opportune  and  its  granting  inevitable." 
Then  it  proceeds  : — 

"  The  achievement  of  a  national  Parliament  gives 
us  a  footing  upon  Irish  soil  ;  it  gives  as  the  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  a  Government  de  facto  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Irish  struggle.  It  places 
the  government  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  our  friends 
and  brothers.  It  removes  the  Castle's  rings,  and  gives 
us  what  we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of  ao  armed 
revolution. 

"  From  this  standpoint  the  restoration  of  Parliament 
is  part  of  our  programme." 

I  am  not  reading  this  for  a  political  purpose,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  suspension  of  dyna- 
mite operations  and  the  substitution  of  Parliamentary 
action  was  to  be  for  a  time  only. 

"  When  that  is  attained,  if  agitation  will  not  go 
further,  we  will  still  go  on  with  our  forces  unimpaired 
and    strengthened." 

Then,  a  little  lower  down  : — 

"  The  Triangle  will  arrange  for  a  general  con- 
vention of  all  the  members  of  the  U.S.  attending 
the  convention,  and  each  camp  will  be  notified 
in  due  time  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  holding 
of  the  general  convention.  The  convention  will  also 
furnish  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  views  as  to  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  future  operations  of  the 
U.S.  In  addition  to  the  general  convention  of  the 
members,  delegates  of  the  U.S.,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  a  convention  of  the  military  officers  of  the 
U.S.,  wbich  it  is  hoped  will  perfect  an  organized 
system  of-  all  the  Irish  military  organizations  in 
America." 

That  is  the  preparation  for  the  holding  of  this  Chicago 
Convention.  It  was  a  convention  held  in  August,  1886. 
I  need  only  mention  that  date  to  you  to  remind  you 
that  at  this  time  political  affairs  in  this  country  had 
created  an  entirely  new  state  of  things  compared  with 
what  existed  in  1884  and  1885.  The  circular  which  I 
have  just  read  shows  that  even  the  Nationalists  were 
disposed  to  accept  what  they  termed  an  instalment 
upon  which  to  base  futvire  operations.  Therefore,  for 
purposes  affecting  political  parties  it  became  most 
important  that  there  should  be  no  expression  of  opinioi 
at  this  great  convention  in  favour  of  physical  force. 
I  feel  almost  rendered  silent  in  my  wish  to  avoid 
political  matter,  but  it  is  essential  that  I  should  show 
how  necessary  this  was  in  the  face  of  affairs  in  this 
country.  Your  Lordships  can  now  understand  that  as 
the  American  movement  had  passed  into  Clan-na-6ael 
hands  by  virtue  of  the  chairman  and  the  organizing 
committee,  they  would  be  quick  to  note  what  the 
result  would  be  in  this  country  of  any  expression  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  physical  force.  They  were 
determined  to  do  all  they  could,  not  to  stop  physical 
action,  but  merely  to    iprevent    any  exnression  of  it  at 
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this  convention  lest  it  should  be  said  that  within  this 
alliance  there  were  men  who  were  in  favour  of  it  ; 
and,  therefore,  tracing  the  events  of  this  convention, 
you  will  see  what  steps  were  taken  in  order  to  effect 
that  object.  To  justify  what  I  have  said  I  refer  your 
Lordships  to  two  circulars  of  the  Clan-na-Cjael.  In 
the  first,  of  December  23,  1885,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

"  The  Triangle  are  impressed  with  the  great  neces- 
sity of  giving  from  time  to  time  a  risumi  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  U.S.  We  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  this  for  some  time  past  owing  to  the  fact  that 
any  information  immediately  following  the  important 
operations  down  ;to  and  immediately,  preceding  the 
threatened  war  withEnssia  would^most  likely,  through 
leaks  not  easy  to  stop  or  control,  furnish  clues  that 
would  not  only  endanger  the  lives  and  secrets  of  the 
operators,  but  would  certainly  prevent  the  successful 
operation  of  similar  operations  hereafter." 
That  is  dynamite.    Then  on  the  next  page,  we  have  : — 

"  The  operations  so  far'  conducted  have  compelled 
the  enemy  to  recognize  the  constitutional  party,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  reap  the  benefits  and  re« 
suits  of  the  heroic  work  of  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
The  work  of  the  organization  is  being  pushed  in  every 
possible  direction,  but  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  to  the  importance  of  organizing  new  camps  in 
every  town  and  city  in  their  vicinity." 
Then,  after  recommending  the  formation  of  new 
camps,  it  goes  on  ; — 

"  We  expect  to  resume  active  operations  after  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  constitutional  party  are 
past." 

My  Lords,  these  men  have  been  pressed  into  inactivity 
and  their  words  hushed  into  silence  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  constitutional  party,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose only  ;  they  expect  to  resume  their  operations 
after  those  exigencies  have  passed  away  ;  what  is 
advised  is — they  should  do  nothing  that  is  likely  to 
embarrass  the  constitutional  party  during  the  crisis  of 
the  election  : — 

"  We  have  purposely. and  advisedly  abstained  from 
doing  anything  likely  to  embarrass  them  during  the 
crisis  of  the  elections.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during 
these  operations  members  will  abstain  from  making 
inquiries  or  discussing  the  subject  in  any  manner,  for 
we  cannot  say  when  we  undertake  to  answer  members 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  answering  the  inquiries 
of  our  enemy,  furnishing  important  information,  and 
giving  important  clues  to  detect  and  suppress  our  work. 
The  mystery  of  an  unknown  power  striking  in  the  dark, 
always  able  to  evade  detection,  is  far  more  terrible 
than  the  damage  inflicted.  We  caution  you,  therefore, 
above  all  things  to  be  silent,  but  if  compelled  to 
speak  disavow  all  knowledge,  or,  better  still,  mislead 
all  inquirers.  In  the  meantime  we  wish  to  impress 
on  you  the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance  and  faith. ' ' 
My  Lords,  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  this  circular  ;  it 
speaks  for  itself. 

The   Chicago     Convention,    1886— Davitt    and 
FiNBETy— The  "  Privy  Council." 

Before  the  meeting  of  this  Chicago  Convention,  I 
make  reference  to  a  meeting  at  Pittsburg  a  week 
before,  which,  however,  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
Before   I  come  to  the  Pittsburg  meeting  I  will  notice 


the  summons  which  was  given  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion.   It  is  as  follows  : — 

"Headquarters  of  the  U.S.,  July  20,  1886. 

"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 

'*  Brothers, — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  Triangle 
deem  it  essential  that  there  shall  be  a  large  attendance 
of  members  of  the  U.S.  as  delegates  at  the  coming 
convention'  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America, 
to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  August  18,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  surrender  of  national  principles  in  the 
declarations  of  that  body. 

"  Every  branch  of  the  Leagne  in  your  vicinitj 
shonld  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  U.S." 

Now  you  see  the  moving  spirit  in  the  new  organiza- 
tion : — 

"  Private. 

"  July  24,  1886. 
"  The  Senior  Guardian  of  each  camp  is  most  urgently 
requested   to   secure   proxies  for   all  branches   of  the 
National    League    in    his    vicinity  that   cannot  send 
a  delegate  to  the  coining    convention  of  the  League  at 
Chicago,  and  immediately  forward  said  proxy  or  proxies 
to  Patrick  Bgan,  Esq.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
"  Fraternally, 
"  The  Teiangle,  by  the  Secretary." 

The  reference  which  I  wish  to  make  to  the   Pittsburg 
Convention  is  this.  Le  Caron  says  : — 

"  The  week  preceding  the  open  convention  the 
National  Convention  of  the  U.  S.  met  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  I  present. 
In  accordance  with  the  election  at  the  District  Con- 
vention, which  you  have  just  now  mentioned,  at  which 
were  elected  from  my  district  Father  M.  J.  Dorney 
and  Timothy  Crane  as  delegates  from  that  district, 
they'  there  changed  the  constitution,  changed  the 
name,  and  continued  as  an  organization  with  a  new 
constitution  and  ritual  known  as  the  I  .N.B.  in  future. ' ' 

This  statement  I  think  your  Lordships  will  find  is 
established  by  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  to  a  great  extent. 
There  were,  at  this  convention  three  meetings  to  be 
dealt  with — first',  that  termed  the  Ogden-grove  meet- 
ing ;  then  there  is  the  convention  itself,  and  then  tha 
"  Battery  D  "  meeting.  I  will  endeavour  to  sum- 
marize. Mr.  Davitt  attended  at  Chicago'  generally, 
not  being  sent  directly  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  Mr.  Parnell's  policy.  Then 
we  have  also  attending  there  two  other  members  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  John  Redmond, 
as  delegates  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

Mb.  Justicb  a.  L.  Smith. — Mr.  Deasy  was  also 
there,  I  think. 

Sib  H.  James. — ^Yes,  my  Lord,  I  believe  he  was, 
but  I  have  not  treated  him  as  taking  any  active  part. 
He  came  over  in  company  with  Mr.  O'Brien.  Tha 
point  I  am  suggesting  with  reference  to  this  conven- 
tion is  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  enabled  to  maintain 
its  authority  ;  that  the  object  of  the  convention  was, 
as  has  been  shown,  to  collect  money  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary Fund  ;  and  that  there  waS'  no  declaration 
against  dynamite. 

Mr.  Davitt  has  stated  that  his  intention  was  to 
oppose  dynainite.    You  now  knew  what  the  views  of 
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liie  dynamiters  were — namely,  that  they  were  to  sus- 
pend their  operations.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Davitt,  were  repre- 
lenting  the  movement  ia  this  country  to  prevent  any 
Bxpres^os  of  opinion  in  favour  of  dynamite.  That  is 
the  extent  to  which  their  opposition  naturally  would 
go,  and  to  which  it  did  go  ;  the  reason  which  we  get 
from  the  CJlan-na-Gael  we  get  also  from  the  nature  of 
things.  You  will  recollect  that  Finerty  was  an  in- 
dependent member.  In  most  parties  there  are  such 
plople.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  Home  Rule 
party  they  would  consider  Mr.  Davitt  an  independent 
member.  Finerty  seems  to  have  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  opposing  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  did  express  himself  in  opposition  to  him.  I 
will  only  refer  to  one  passage  of  "Mr.  Davitt's  speech 
In  this  convention.  He  says  at  the  Ogden-grove 
meeting  : — 

"  I  find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Finerty  or  Mr.  Sullivan 
for  the  sentiments  they  express.  I  am  not  going  to 
pass  judgment  upon  any  Irishman.  Judgment  has  very 
often  been  passed  upon  myself  with  very  unpleasant 
consequences.  We,  in  Ireland,  must  face  the  enemy 
and  fight  the  battle  of  our  country.  We  are  the  men 
in  the  gap.  We  have  to  run  all  the  risk  ;  we  have  to 
take  the  consequences,  providing  we  make  a  false 
step.  Therefore,  we  are  the  men,  I  think,  who  have 
the  right  to  say  in  what  way  we,  the  people  of 
Ireland,  shall  work  out  the  regeneration  of  our 
country.  There  is  little  account  taken  here  in  America 
of  the  terrible  odds  against  which  we  have  to  contend 
at  home.  Don't  yoi  think  the  policy  which  has 
brought  so  much  about  is  the  wisest  policy  for  us  to 
pursue  ?  ' ' 

So  Mr.  Davitt  proceeds.  He  was  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  expression  of  more  open  physical 
action,  and  he  was  meeting  Finerty 's  view  in  favour 
of  an  active  expression.  Then  it  appears  that  Alexander 
Sullivan  says  :  — 

"  Michael  Davitt  agreed  with  him  that  dynamitards 
existed,  and  that  England  could  remove  them  only  by 
removing  English  politics  from  Ireland  ;  but  God  had 
not  given  to  the  Irish  race  the  benignity  and  gentle 
heart  of  Davitt.  While  he  hoped  for  a  peaceful  ending 
to  the  present  troubles,  he  had  little  faith  in  any 
remedy  which  might  be  conceived  in  an  English  Par- 
liament, but  the  Irish  people  were  ready  to  give  it  a 
trial.  Davitt  was  not  a  stranger  in  this  country,  but 
he  was  not,  perhaps,  fully  aware  that  if  the  support  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists  in  this  coimtry  was  withdrawn 
from  Ireland  the  movement  in  that  country  would  be 
like  an  eel — without  a  vertebrse. 

"  In  conclusion,  John  F.  Finerty  was  introduced  to 
present  a  motion  to  show  the  resolve  of  the  Irish 
people  not  to  disunite,  and  also  the  great  respect  held 
for  Mr.  Davitt.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Davitt  for  his  presence  at  this  demonstration." 

This  is  said  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence.  I  do  not 
gather  from  this  that  there  was  any  outbreak  between 
Mr.  Davitt  on  the  one  hand,  as  representing  the  policy 
of  silence,  and  Finerty  on  the  other  hand,  pursuing  a 
more  active  policy. 

Up  to  this  time  we  do  not  find  Patrick  Ford  taking 
a  conspicuous  part.     Mr.  W.  O'Brien  says,  "  Mr.  Ford 


did  not  form  one  of  our  escort,  but  he  came  in  the  same 
train  with  us."  Now  I  pass  to  another  incident.  Will 
you  note  that  before  the  conveniion  takes  place  there  is 
what  is  termed  a  Privy  Council  meeting,  and  this  is  the 
account,  first  given  by  Ford  in  the  Irish  World  : — 

"  The  night  before  the  convention  there  was  a  Privy 
Council,  consisting  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  Mr. 
Alexander  Sullivan,  and  myself. ' ' 

So  far  Mr.  Deasy  is  not  prominent.  Now  note,  weare 
told  that  this  great  convention  represented  the  humane 
section  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  men  who  were  free 
from  crime,  moderate  in  their  views,  and  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  or  that  remnant 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  of  which  Sir  C.  Russell  spoke. 
Whom  had  these  men  who  had  come  over  from  Ireland 
to  meet  ?  There  was  Patrick  Egan,  never  seen  in  Ire- 
land since  February,  1883,  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Clan-na-Gael ;  Alexander  Sullivan,  who  had  been 
openly  preaching  assassination  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, and  head  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  "  Myself  "  was 
Patrick  Ford;;  of  him  we  have  read,  what  we  have 
read.  Those  were  the  persons  whom  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  J.  Redmond  had  to  meet  at  this 
"  Privy  Council  "  meeting.  "  As  to  what  passed  at 
that  meeting,"  says  Ford,  "  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  ts 
state.  Every  one  expressed  his  mind  freely,  and  all 
were  in  thorough  accord  at  the  conclusion."  I  think, 
or  at  any  rate  I  hope,  that  the  free  expression  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  those  three  men,  the  free 
expression,  for  instance,  of  Alexander  Sullivan's 
mind,  must  have  fallen  strangely  on  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Davitt  and  the  other  representatives  of  Ireland. 
At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  that  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Davitt,  Ford  was  to 
have  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  resolutions.  So 
in  that,  virtually  the  last  Convention,  we  find  that  the 
resolutions  were  to  be  framed  by  Patrick  Ford.  Mr. 
Davitt,  I  think,  at  one  part  of  his  evidence  says  that 
this  was  not  the  case.    The  question  is  there  asked  : — 

'*  Was  it  not  decided  at  that  meeting  that  you. 
Ford,  and  O'Brien  should  act  in  the  framing  of  the 
resolutions  ? — I  certainly  have  no    recollection." 

There  is  another  account  given  by  Mr.  Davitt.  He 
says  : — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  that  occasion  the 
convention  was  discussed  in  all  its  possible  phases,  but 
certainly  the  meeting  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  resolutions  which  were  subsequently 
suggested  by  me  to  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the 
convention  unanimously." 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  whether  the  resolutions  were 
drafted  by  one  hand  or  another,  I  think  that  the 
result  is  that  the  whole  position  was  discussed  in  all 
its  phases. 

The  Convention— Alexanbee  Sullivan— The 
Paeliambntaey  Fund. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  on  Angnst 
18  and  19,  1886,  by  Patrick  Egan,  then  president 
of    the     League.      The     temporary  officers    are    then 
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selected.  On  the  second  day  it  is  proposed  that  the 
temporary  organization  of  the  convention  should  be 
made  the  permanent  organization.  Judge  Fitzgerald 
■aid  :  — 

"  Let  us  hear  one  another  ont  on  every  prober 
■ubject  that  may  come  up  for  discussion.  We  may 
have  our  own  different  views  on  many  subjects, 
bat  let  us  be  men,  and  bo  reasonable  and  moderate 
and  considerate.'* 

The  resolutions  which  Mr.  Davitf  says  he  practi- 
cally suggested  and  drafted  are  then  submitted.  The 
first  is,  "  That  we  express  our  heartiest  and  most 
unqualified  approval  of  national  self-government 
for  Ireland,";!;  In  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  this  paragraph 
is  set  out  in  full.  Then  there  is  a  paragraph  which 
we  can  understand  now  : — 

"  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Convention  that  the  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  a  very  large  number,  as  you  are 
aware,  have  very  carefully  gone  over  the  questions 
covered  by  these  resolutions.  There  was,  of  course, 
in  the  Committee  some  difference  as  to  the  words 
which  should  be  used  to  express  the  ideas  herein  con- 
veyed." 
Then  it  concludes  : — 

"  And  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  that  the 
Parliamentary  Party  are  preserving  order  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  interfered  with  a  little 
by  the  foreign  garrison  that  there  is  the  slightest 
evidence  of  disorder  from  one  end  to  the  other," 

Finerty  asks  that  the  resolutions  may  be  discussed 
separately.  A  Clan-na-Gael  man  opposes  this,  say- 
ing :— 

"  I  rise  to  say  that  I  hope  these  resolutions  will 
pass,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  reading  between  the 
lines— notwithstanding  our  distinguished  visitors  in 
America — if  there  should  be  any  reading  between  the 
lines  to  the  effect  that  we  have  got  nothing  to  do  all 
our  lives  but  constitutional  agitation,  I  am  against 
it." 

Here  there  is  a  note  of  dissent,  so  Alexander 
Sullivan  appears  upon  the  scene  and  says  ■: — 

"  I  beg  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  de- 
parting from  the  subject  before  u.s.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  or  the  Irish  National  League  either  in  Ireland 
or  America  are  attempting  to  stifle  the  opinions  or  to 
suppress  the  honest  convictions  of  the  Irish  people,  I 
do  not  understand  th^t  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions barters  away  any  of  the  rights  of  Ireland.  Nor 
is  it  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives on  this  platform  that  they  should.  We  do 
not  say  that  for  ever  this  or  that  is  to  be  the  policy, 
nor  are  we  asked  to.  fiqt  we  are  asked  in  a  spirit  of 
forbearance,  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  suppression  of 
views  which  it  would  be  dear  to  some  of  them  to  ox- 
press,  to  yield  the  temptation  of  the  moment,  to 
yield  th^  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  to  suffer  in 
another  direction  as  we  have  suffered  in  the  past,  that 
the  men  in  the  gap  may  be  untrammelled. 

"  I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  fear  that  there  would  be  dissension  here, 
there  was  no  such  honest  fear.  Preachers  of  dissent 
whispered  fear  at  Philadelphia,  and  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it ;  they  did  so  again  at  Boston  ;  they  did 
so  again  at  Chicago  ;  but  the  men  in  the  front,  the 
same  men  who,  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary,  are  ready 


to  bear  arms,  did  not  and  do  not  fear,  and  there  ara 
enough  good  men  in  this  convention  to  strangle  the 
fellows  who  have  come  here  from  the  sewers  and 
purlieus  of  politics  to  breed  dissension. ' ' 

Then  Devoy,  of  New  York,  urges  the  adoption  im 
toto  of  the  Clan-na-6ael  policy.  Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

"  I  think  we  are  all  of  one  mind  with  reference  to 
what  should  be  done  with  these  resolutions,  and  I 
wish  to  make  a  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  harmon 
—namely,  that  the  resolutions  be  read  once  again  tu 
the  convention  and  then  unanimously  adopted," 
Mr.   Finerty    says  : — 

"  As  the  mover  of  the  motion  I  desire  to  show 
every  respect  and  consideration  to  Mr.  Davitt  and 
the  delegation  from  Ireland,  I  wish  to  say  that  his 
suggestion  will  be  satisfactory  to  me,  I  say  further- 
more that,  speakine  for  myself  individually,  I  will 
not  oppose  the  resolutions,  but  individually  I  will 
not  be  bound  by  them.    (Applause,)" 

Mr,  Kedmond  also  made  a  speech.  You  will  recol- 
lect the  trifling  receipts  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund 
at  a  previous  Convention,  and  the  U.S.  circulars 
thereon.  Here  the  receipts  of  the  Parliamentary 
Fund  were  $320,282  ;  disbursements— sent  to  Parnell, 
$314,462,  Now,  my  Lords,  we  know  where  that 
money  came  from.  We  read  : — **Mr.  Patrick  Egan 
handed  in  a  cheque  for  $2,000  from  .Patrick  Ford, 
received  through  the  Irish  World."  Then  we  find 
that  "  Mr,  Brennan  (of  the  Clan-na-Gae;),  of 
Nebraska,  proposed  John  Fitzgerald,  of  the  same  body, 
as  president  of  the  League."  There  is  opposition  to 
the  proposal,  and  Mr.  M'Caffrey  is  put  forward,  but 
again  Alexander  Sullivan  interferes,  and  strongly 
supports  the  Clan-na-Gael  candidate.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  Fizgerald  : — 

"  He  need  not  bother  denying  that  he  has  entang- 
ling alliances.  He  has  only  two  or  three  alliances 
on  earth  which  obligate  him.  They  are  with  his 
family,  his  adopted  country,  and  his  native  country. 
.  .  .  ,  He  has  never  been  too  good  to  join  the 
humblest  Jrish  organization  and  become  a  private  in 
its  ranks,  and  when  a  private  he  had  the  spirit  of 
obedience  which  fits  him  to  become  a  commander." 

On  a  division,  Fitzgerald  was  elected  by  739  votes  to 
242.  So,  my  Lords,  we  get  this  Clan-na-Gael  Pre- 
sident, the  nominee  virtually  of  Alexander  Sullivan, 
prevailing  over  this  movement.  Then  the  election  is 
made  unanimous.  Then  comes  a  termination  of  all 
that  great  rupture  which  Mr.  Davitt  says  existed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Finerty.  Mr.  Davitt  speaks, 
saying  : — 

"  Mr.  Finerty  and  I  have,  in  the  friendliest  pos- 
sible way,  crossed  swords,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
honester  man  or  a  more  sincere  friend  of  Ireland, 
either  at  home  or  in  America,  than  John  Finerty,  and 
I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Finerty  and  many  more  men  in 
this  convention  holding  his  views  for  the  great  tolera- 
tion and  the  great  forbearance  shown  me  and  my 
colleagues  from  Ireland." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Davitt  says  of  Mr.  Finerty,  whom  he 
has  treated  as  hostile  to  him  before  your  Lordships  :— 
"  I  do  not  know  of  any  honester  man  or  more  sincere 
friend  of  Ireland."    Thus  we  see  that  this  oonventioii 
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gets  rid  amicably  of  any  qusstion  that  may  raise  dis- 
eeasion.  The  fears  that  there  would  be  open  decla- 
ratioDS  in  favoar  of  dynamite  have  proved  to  be 
frroundless.  Bui  mention  is  made  of  the  former  dif- 
ferences betTresn  Davitt  and  Finerty,  and  again 
Alexander  Sullivan    intervenes  and  says  :— 

*'  While  my  brother  Finerty  and  the  rest  of  ns  do 
not  differ  very  much  as  to  the  promptness  with  which 
we  would  respond  to  a  certain  call,  nevertheless  let 
us  all  agree  to  make  a  sacrifice — which  is  sometimes 
'more  difficult  to  make  than  the  heroic  sacrifice  of 
life — the  sacrifice  of  self-suppression  for  the  common 
cause." 

The  final  work  of  the  organization  is  to  appoint  the 
following  National  Committee  of  Seven  : — Patrick 
Egan,  J.  Q.  Donnelly.Dr.  Edward  Malone,  Dr.  Thomas 
O'Beilly,  John  F.  Armstrong,  W.  J.  Gloason, 
John  J.  Donovan.  Of  these,  five,  if  not  more, 
were  Cl»n-na-Gael  men.  Hovr,  by  the  constitution 
there  was  to  be  an  annual  Convention  of.  the  League 
called  by  the  President.  But  since  18S6  no  Conven- 
tion has  met.  Bgnn's  nominee  is  President,  and  ho 
has  his  Clau-na-Gael  Committee,  and  public  opinion  is 
sensitive  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  so  there  is  no 
ConvontioQ.  There  is,  however,  one  meeting — a  sad 
meeting — to  which  I  must  advert.  It  is  a  meeting 
of  the  Clan-Ba-Gael  held  in  1888.  Egan  presided, 
and  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  was  the  fate  of 
Lomasney,  the  man  who  was  killed  in  the  London- 
bridge  explosion  : — 

"  It  was    ordered  unanimously    that    the    executive 
body  be  instructed  to    look  after    the    welfare   of  the 
family." 
Another  resolution  instrncted  the  executive  body  : — 

"  To  use  all  means  in  its  power  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Dr.  Gallagher  and  others  now  suffering  in 
British  prisons,  and  gave  an  extended  Explanation  of 
the  steps  taken  for  his  release  and  the  cause  of  his 
arrest  and  conviction." 

The  Alliance  Complete— The  "  U.S."  and  the 
Pakliamentary  Fttnd. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  now  brought  my 
detailed  observations  as  to  the  American  organization 
to  an  end,  and  I  sabmit  to  you  that  I  have  established 
that  that  organization  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  of  persons  who  are  Clan-na-Gael  men 
and  who  were  supporting  the  policy  of  dynamite. 
There  is  the  source — I  regret  to  have  to  say  it— of 
the  vitality  of  Parliamentary  action  in  this  country. 
Yon  will  recollect  that  I  read  the  statement  of 
accounts  showing  the  money  cpllected  at  this  last 
convention.  The  sum  amounted  to  £60,000  for  the 
Parliamentary  Fund,  and,  if  necessary,  I  could  trace 
much  of  it  in  the  evidence  before  you.  We  have  had 
statements  made,  though  not  very  explicit,  as  to  some 
dealings  with  this  Parliamentary  Fund.  I  will  take 
credit  tor  not  nnduly  interfering  with  men's  private 
affairs.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  that  the  disposal 
of  this  fund  should  not  be  traced  from  its  source 
through  the  different  rimleta  of  its  dissemination,  and 
that  0B9  should  not  ask  tbrongb  whote  hands  the  money 


passed.  The  request  was  made  that  we  should  not 
enter  into  the  most  private  affairs  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  therefore  we  acqniesced  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  banking  accounts  disclosing  to  which  members 
of  Parliament  the  money  had  gone,  should  be  produced 
without  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  the  cheques. 
But  lyhile  the  disclosure  of  names  has  been  purposely 
avoided  by  those  who  had  no  object  in  interfering  with 
meo's  private  affairs,  the  general  result  remains,  and  is 
shown  in  the  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  a  book 
representing  the  banking  accounts,  in  which  the  names 
are  indicated  by  asterisks. 

The  Presidest.— What  is  the  actual  book  you  havs 
there  ? 

SieH.  James.— It  is  a  copy  of  the  pass-book  handed 
by  Mr.  Eeid  to  me. 

The  Peesidknt. — Is  it  the  result  of  the  arrangement 
come  to  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Reid  ?  That  is 
enough.    Perhaps  you  will  hand  the  book  in  ? 

Sib  H.  James. — Certainly,  my  Lord.  I  am  entitled 
to  state  that,  while  holding  as  strongly  as  I  can  to  the 
arrangement  that  was  made,  that  no  names  should  be 
mentioned,  Ihe  general  result  is  that  out  of  that  large 
fund  with  respect  to  which  evidence  has  been  given  in 
the  accounts  of  the  convention  of  1886  there  was  paid 
to  members  of  Parliament  of  the  Irish  party  £7,556  in 
1886  and  £10,500  in  1887. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  about  members  receiving 
payment.  Many  men  of  the  highest  honoiir  have  re- 
ceived payment  for  their  services.  I  will  not  even  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  exigencies  of  a  political  party. 
The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
Parliamentary  Fund,  raised  by  the  exertions  and  can- 
vassing of  Clan-na-Gael  men,  through  their  camps, 
and  through  the  bands  of  Patrick  Ford,  or  through 
other  persons,  reaches  the  bands  of  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party. 

I  have  now  to  make  an  answer  to  the  challenge  that 
my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Russell  made  to  me,  and 
which  is  echoed  in  an  expressive  manner  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Davitt.  Both  my  friend  and  Mr. 
Davitt  said,  "  What  right  have  you  to  say  there  is  any 
alliance  between  the  constitutional  friends  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  those  whom  you  term  the  extreme 
Nationalists  and  the  physical  force  men  P"  I  was 
asked  to  give  the  time  when  and  place  where  this 
contract  was  made.  No  one  ever  thinks  that  such 
contracts  as  these  are  made  with  a  date  and  locality 
attached  to  them,  but  the  circular  I  have  just 
read  from  those  who  acted  within  that  alliance 
shows  that  publicity  would  be  fatal  to  it.  It  is  an 
alliance  resulting  from  sympathy,  from  joint  action, 
and  from  support  of  the  most  valuable  kind 
given  by  one  party  to  the  other.  If  I  were  asked 
to  say  when  this  alliance  first  became  a  fact, 
I  should  say  that  it  dated  from  the  time  wheo 
Mr.  Davitt  conld  say  that  all  the  Nationalists  had 
come  into  his  movement,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
consented  to  join  it.    We  have  eridenoe  of  the  alli- 
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aace  in  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  ofSoers  of  the 
Laud  League  belonged  to  the  physical  force  party, 
that  the  secretary  and  the  organizers  of  the  League 
were  Fenians,  that  Mr.  Davitt,  representing  the  con- 
stitutional party,  found  free  entrance  into  the  camps 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  There  was  an  alliance  when 
Mr,  T.  P.  O'Connor  says  he  was  willing  to  receive  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  every  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael.  The  alliance  is  proved  and  established 
when  Mr.  Parnell  allowed  his  organs  in  the  Press  to 
show  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the  physical 
force  men,  even  if  their  action  had  amounted  to 
murder.  And,  my  Lords,  there  is  sympathy,  and  not 
an  unpractical  sympathy,  shown  when,  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Clan-na-Gael  camps,  the  representatives 
of  the  Irish  constituencies  are  receiving  the  money 
to  which  I  have  referred.  I  submit,  my  Lords,  that 
the  alliance  has  been  absolutely  and  completely 
proved. 

Demoralization  of  Ikeland— The  Cubtins  and 
FiTZMAUBicES— Conclusion. 
I  turn  now,  my  Lords,  from  America  to  Ireland. 
We  find  the  dynamite  policy  in  America  is  in  suspense 
until  it  shall  suit  the  purpose  of  those  who  control  the 
organizations  there  that  it  shall  again  come  into  exist- 
ence. Turning,  my  Lords,  from  the  condition  in 
which  we  have  left  affairs  in  America  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Ireland,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  any  minute  dissection  of  the  general  condition  of 
Ireland.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  minute 
dissection  of  the  causes  to  which  that  condition  was 
due,  but  I  may  point  out  that  during  the  same  period 
of  time,  exactly  during  that  period  when  the  Crimes 
Act  had  operation,from  the  summer  of  1882  to  a  period 
in  1885  when  the  Act  terminated  with  the  Session  of 
Parliament,  you  find  a  considerable  decrease  of  crime. 
After  that  Act  ceased  to  exist  you  will  find  that 
crime  returns  again.  If  it  may  be  that  in  this  later 
time  crime  has  again  happily  decreased,  why  is  that  ? 
It  is  with  regret  one  turns  to  the  cause,  and  again 
traces  out  the  proof,  if  not  of  the  alliance,  at  least  of 
the  identity  of  action  in  America  and  in  Ireland.  It 
it  is  thought  politic  that  outrages  for  the  moment  shall 
be  suspended.  In  calling  your  attention  to  the  sad  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  I  have  to  enumerate  to  you  two  cases 
which  have  brought  shame  and  disgrace  on  the  Irish 
people.  ^Any  one  attentively  considering  the  evidence 
as  to  the  events  of  the  past  ten  years  must  have  seen 
with  pain  what  a  deterioration  has  taken  place  in  the 
Irish  character,  when  treatment  such  as  we  have  heard 
lof  is  experienced  by  helpless  women  like  the  Cartins 
and  the  Fitzmaurices.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  those  oases.  You  will  recollect  the 
story  which  Miss  Curtin  told  you.  A  respectable  man 
named  Curtin  had  paid  his  rent.  He  was  visited  by  an 
ormed  party  at  night  and  appealed  to  for  arms.  He 
refused,  and,  in  self-defence,  he  shot  a  man,  and 
in  turn  was  shot  down  and  murdered.  In  effect, 
you  find  that  honour  is  given  to  the  men  who 
killed   Curtin  ;  and  not  only   is   execration   heaped 


upon  his  memory,  but  persecution  followed  his 
unfortunate  daughters,  unprotected  women,  because  they 
were  his  daughters.  I  will  say  nothing  as  to  the 
character  of  the  parish  priest,  who  ceased  even  to 
visit  and  comfort  them .  I  will  not  stay  to  Uote  even  the 
conduct  of  the  Land  League  in  the  district,  but  I  refer 
to  the  case  to  show  what  was  the  action  of  those 
responsible  for  crime — the  action  of  those  whose  con- 
duct has  created  it,  and  what  their  policy  is  even  now 
in  relation  to  crime.  There  is  one  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  has  not  been  put  in  the  witness-box  who 
has  declared  the  whole  policy  of  the  Irish  party  with 
regard  to  crime  at  the  present  moment — I  mean  Mr. 
J.  D.  Sheehan.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
men  attacking  the  Curtins  even  in  their  house  of 
worship,  breaking  down  their  pew  in  the  church,  and 
persecuting  them  in  every  imaginable  form  ;  he  was 
alarmed  not  because  the  thing  was  wrong,  but  because 
it  might  do  a  political  party  injm'y.  On  January  26, 
1886,  he  writes  a  letter  to  Father  O'Connor  in  which  he 
said  :  — 

' '  At  this  important  juncture  in  our  history,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  reports  of  the  Firies  display.  Nothing 
thathas  taken  place  yet  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has  done 
so  much  harm  to  the  National  cause.  If  they  persist 
they  will  ruin  us.  To-morrow  evening  will  be  the 
most  important  in  Parliamentary  history.  Our  party 
expect  the  defeat  of  'the  Government  and  resumption 
of  power  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  .  .  .  The  Salisbury 
Government  want  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire,  and,  of  course,  for  the  past  few 
days  have  tried  all  means  to  lead  to  this  by  raking 
up  the  Curtin  case  and  all  judicial  cases,  which 
must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time,  as  our  '  Stoppage  to 
Eviction  Act '  will  coverall  this." 

Such  things  must  be  suppressed  for  a  short  time. 
That  is  the  policy  ;  they  must  be  suppressed  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
might  again  allow  crime  to  break  out.  I  have  instance 
after  instance  where  the  policy  which  controlled  the 
dynamiters  in  America  also  controlled  the  men  who  had 
formerly  no  word  to  say  against  outrage,  but  who  now 
for  policy's  sake  are  saying,  "  Stay  your  hand."  I 
will  give  only  one  example,  that  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Lahiff,  who,  in  supporting  a  resolution,  said : — 

"  They  at  that  board  had  always  been  condemning 
outrages — outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  Irish 
landlordism,  though  sanctioned  by  the  law.  For  the 
first  time  they  found  themselves  condemning  an  out- 
rage   of  this  kind." 

That  speech  was  made  in  December,  1885,  and  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn;  from  this  and  other  utterances  is 
that  it  is  the  policy  uf  these  men  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage crime  according  as  it  suits  their  purpose — the 
men  who  have  made  it  their  boast  that  they  have  ruled 
Ireland  substantially  for  ten  years— and  they  have 
brought  that  country,  so  far  as  its  moral  character  can 
afieet  its  destiny,  into  a  sad  and  bitter  state  of  degra- 
dation. 

My  Lords,  long  as  I  have  occupied  your  attention, 
and  poorly  may-be  as  the  thread  of  my  tale  bas  been 
woven,  yet  I  hope  I  have  placed  before  yon  now,  iui 
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some  sort  of  sequence,  a  history  of  ten  years,  a  sad 
history  to  belong  to  any  people.  It  has  been  a  history 
fall  of  crime,  springing  from  hasty  assumption  of 
power  by  men  who  have  inaptly  used  it.  My  Lords,  I 
say  it  is  a  period  of  shame,  and  sad  shame  ;  and  it  is 
a  period  that  surely-  Irishmen— patriotic  Irishmen — 
must  now  be,  and  eyer  will  be,  bitterly  regretting. 
Ireland  has  had  dark  and  bitter  days  in  her  past.  There 
are  times  when  her  brave  men  have  foaght  in  the  open 
field,  have  fallen,  and  have  failed.  Her  statesmen,  her 
'eloquent  statesmen,  have  been  silent  in  their  sadness, 
as  in  the  days  when,  we  are  told, 

"  Grattan  and  Charlemont  wept  with  her  sorrow  ;" 
but  I  know  not  that  ever  till  now,  Irishmen  have  had 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  history  of  their  country. 
My  Lords,  it  is  said  that  happy  is  the  country  that  has 
no  history.  So  it  may  be,  and  this  I  know,  if  men 
doubt  the  application  of  that  trite  statement  to  Ire- 
land, that  happy  would  it  have  been  for  a  people, 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  those  who  acted  and  for 
those  who  suffered,  if  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years 
could  be  blotted  out.  No  human  hand  can  do  so.  The 
annihilation  of  events  is  impossible,  and  all  that  re- 
mains to  Qo  is  that  faithful  record  shall  be  made  of 
the  acts  of  that  time. 

Such  will  be  your  duty.  It  may  be— it  doubtless  will  be 
— that  all  who  have  taken  part  in  this  inquiry,from  you, 
my  Lords,  to  the  humblest  officer  of  this  Court,  will 
receive  some  condemnation,  some  attack,  and  some 
obloquy.  But  let  that  pass.  The  result  will  repay. 
For,  the  truth  being  told,  it  must  be  that  a  people, 
stirred  by  an  awakened  conscience,  will  be  aroused 
from  the  dreams  of  a  long  night,  and  when  awake  they 
will  despise  their  dreams.  They  will  seek  new  modes 
of  action  with  true  men  to  guide  them,  and  then  it 
will  be — God  grant  it  may  be — that  blessings  will  be 
poured  on  a  happy  and  a  contented  people.  (When 
the  learned  counsel  sat  down  there  was  applause  in 
Conrt.) 

The  Pbesident.- I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
Several  communications  have  been  made  to  us  by  per- 
sons who  thought  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  offer 
useful  information  to  the  Commission.  We  announced 
at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry  that  wo  proposed 
to  conduct  it  on  the  principles  prevailing  in  ordinary 
judicial  proceedings.  One  of  those  is  to  leave  it  to 
the  parties  interested  to  bring  forward  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  such  evidence  as  they  may 
desire  to  present  to  the  Court,  unless  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.  No  exceptional  circumstances  have 
presented  themselves,  in  our  judgment,  and  we,  there- 
fore, do  not  propose  to  call  any  evidence  on  our  own 
motion. 

And  now  I  have  to  congratnlate  the  counsel  who 
are  still  before  us  on  the  completion  of  their  arduous 
task,  and  to  thank  them  and  those  others  to  whom  such 
thanks  are  due  for  the  imtiring  industry  and  con- 
spicuous ability  which  they  have  placed  at  our  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  great  assistance  we  have  derived 
from  their   labonrs.     Our  labours,  however,  are  Dot 


concluded.  We  must  bear  our  burden  yet  a  little 
longer.  But  one  hope  supports  us.  Conscious  that 
throughout  this  great  inquest  we  have  sought  only  the 
truth,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  guided  to  find  it,  and 
set  it  forth  plainly  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

The  learned  Judges,  having  bowed  to  the  counsel 
present,  retired,  and  thus  the  Special  Commission, 
which  has  sat  for  128  days,  or,  including  the  pre- 
liminary meeting,  for  129  days  in  all,  was  brought  to 
a  conclusion. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings  on  Wednesday, 
November  6,  SiK  Henky  James,  addressing  the  Presi- 
dent, said, — 

As  it  is  now  nearly  4  o'clock,  will  your  Lordships 
allow  me  to  refer  to  one  matter, to  which  I  think  Mr. 
Biggar  would  wish  me  to  refer  ?  On  Friday  Mr. 
Biggar  communicated  to  me  that  when  his  accounts 
were  asked  for,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  another  bank  account,  kept  at  a  branch  bank  in 
Ireland.  That  information,  conveyed  to  me  person- 
ally, places  me  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to 
deal  with  the  fact  without  the  matter  first  being 
brought  before  the  Court.  I  therefore  asked  Mr. 
Biggar  either  to  mention  the  matter  to  you  or  to  allow 
me  to  do  so.  Mr.  Biggar  wishes  to  say  that  there  was 
another  account  in  existence  which  was  not  within  his 
memory  when  he  gave  evidence.  Perhaps  either  to- 
morrow or  at  some  other  time  your  Lordships  will  ex- 
press your  view  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  thia 
matter. 

The  President. — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything,  Mr. 
Biggar  ? 

Mr.  Biggar. — I  am  afraid  that  Sir  H.  James  has 
put  rather  the  converse  of  what  my  memory  is  ;  my 
idea  is  that  there  was  one  bank  acconnt  in  Dublin 
until  1885,  and  then  there  was  another  account  opened' 
at  the  National  Bank.    That  is  the  state  of  things. 

Sib  H.  James. — But  the  second  iccount  was  not  in; 
Mr.  Biggar's  mind  when  he  was  in  the  box. 

The  President.— Have  you  any  other  accounti 
which  you  now  produce  ? 

Mr.  Biggar. — None  whatever. 

Sir  H.  James. — But  there  has  been  an  aceonnt 
which  your  Lordships  have  not  seen,  and  of  which  we 
have  had  no  trace. 

The  Pkesidemt.— I  asked  Mr.  Biggar  whether  he 
had  any  to  produce  ;  I  cannot  deal  with  a  statement 
of  this  kind  in  any  way  whatever,  except  that  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  has  been  an  account  in  existence 
which  has  not  been  produced. 

Sir  H.  Jamjes.— The  question  is  whether  your  Lord- 
(ships  think  it  right  that  we  should  have  an  oppor" 
tunity  of  seeing  that  account  or  not. 

Mr.  Biggar. — I  was  cross-examined  as  to  whether 
there  were  two  accounts  in  1885.  So  far  as  my 
memory  served  me  there  was  only  one— namely,  the 
Hibernian  Bank  account  in  1885.T]jen  in  1886  there  was 
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>  secoud  account  opened  in  Dublin  which  did  not  last 
any  considerable  period. 

Sib  H.  Jauis.— That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Biggar. — It  was  the  Farliumentary  account 
which  is  now  changed  into  the  Charing-oross  Bank  in 
London.  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  Sir  H. 
James,  and  do  not  wish  to  keep  anything  hack. 

The  Peesidknt. — But  I  cannot  help  observing  that 
you  do  not  account  for  not  producing  it.  You  say  that 
you  are  anxious  not  to  keep  anything  back  ;  do  you 
keep  this  account  back  ? 

Mr.  Biggar, — I  am  not  keeping  it  back. 

The  President.— Then  where  is  it  ? 

Mr.  piggar. — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 
The  Court  ordered  the  National  Bank  to  produoe 
their  books,  and  I  suppose  they  did.  I  hare  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  they  produced. 

The  President.— 'You  have  had  every  opportunity 
of  knowing. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


'  On  the  Commissioners  taking  their  seats  on  Tues- 
day, November  14, 

^  The  Attorney-General  rose  and  said  :— I  under- 
stand, my  Lords,  that  the  gentlemen  from  the 
National  Bank  are  here  with  reference  to  the  account 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Biggar.  If  your  Lordships  should 
wish  me  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  I  will  do  so,  or 
I  leave  it  to  your  Lordships  to  do  so. 

Mr.  William  George  Simm  then  enteredthe  witness- 
box,  and,  in  reply  to  the  Attorney-General,  said, 
— I  was  examined  here  before.  I  am  secretary  of  the 
National  Bank.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  there 
were  any  accounts  in  Dublin  in  the  names  of  the 
parties  charged.  The  persons  who  could  give  you  in- 
formation upon  that  point  are  the  Ijoint  managers 
in  Dublin — Mr.  Mahony  and  Mr.  Kirwan,"  and  Mr. 
]E)nnigan.  Mr.  Mahony  and  Mr.  Xirwan  were  managers 
in  188.5,  and  prior  to  that  date.  I  cannot  toll  you 
what  accounts  there  were_at  the  Charing-cross  branch 
in  these  names. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  we  have  had  discovery  of 
all  the  accounts  of  the  Charing-cross  branch  P — No,  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

If  an  account  is'  opened  at  any  branch,  is  any  return 
made  of  it  to  any  particular  head  office  ?  Supposing 
an  account  were  opened  at  the  Charing-cross  branch, 
would  a  return  be  made  of  it  ? — Yes,  at  the  head  office 
In  Old  Broad-street  ;  there  would  be  an  abstract  of 
the  account  returned,  with  the 'date.  I  come  from  the 
head  office,  at  Old  Broad-street, 

Are  you  able  to  tell  me,  from  the  information  which 
you  have  there,  what  accounts  were  opened  at  Charing- 
cross  ? — No, 

Have  you  got  the  information  at  Old  Broad-street  ? 
—Only  in  an  abstract  weekly  return.  I  cannot  say 
whether  we  have  the  abstracts  now  of    1882-85, 

Have  they  been  destroyed  ?— Not  that    I    am   aware 
of. 
.  Have  you  got  the  abstract  at  Old  Broad-street  of  the 


return  of  accounts  of  customers  in  1882  to  1886  ? — I 
expect  we  have. 

Are  they  not  here  ? — This  is  the  Dublin  return. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  produce  either  to  Mr, 
Soames  or  the  secretary  the  book  which  will  show  the 
accounts  at  the  Charing-cross  branch  during  the  year 
1885?  Now  about  Dublin,  which  is  the  head  office 
there  ? — College-green. 

Are  similar  returns  made  there  ?— Yes,  the  same— 
that  is  to  say,  showing  what  accounts  are  opened  at 
the  Dublin    branch.    Every    branch    returns  its  own. 

To  what  office  are  those  returns  made  ?— To  13,  Old 
Broad-street. 

Then  you  have  also  on  abstract  of  the  accounts 
opened  in  Ireland  ?— Yes, 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  produce  that  book  also 
—the  return  which  will  show  the  accounts  opened  at 
the  Irish  branches  from  1882  to  1886  inclusive  ?— We 
have  got  86  Irish  branches, 

I  understand  that  the  abstracts  are  sent  and  that 
they  are  in  existence  at  Old  Broad-street  ? — 1  think 
they  are  from  1883  to  1886,  They  can  be  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  either  to  the  secretary  or  to 
Mr.  Soames, 

I  think,  my  Lords,  it  would  probably  be  better  if 
this  inquiry  took  place  before  the  secretary. 

The  Pbesidbnt.- Oh  yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Biggar . —There  was  an  undertaking  made  by  the 
representatives  of  The  Times  that  they  would  not  ask 
to  see  the  personal  and  private  affairs  of  members  of 
Parliament, 

The  Attorney-General. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Biggar.— I  submit  that  the  National  Bank  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to  give  inspection  of  personal 
accounts.  I  know  that  by  some  legerdemain  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Soames 

The  President.— Do  not  use  expressions  of  that 
kind.  Make  your  statement  without  offensive  personal 
observations. 

Mr.  Biggar.— AH  I  know  is  that  the  Attorney- 
General  did  examine  purely  personal  accounts  in  this 
inquiry,  and  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  order  that 
the  secretary  alone  should  see  this  account,  and  he 
could  make  any  report  to  your  Lordships,  and  that  Mr. 
Soames,  who,  of  course,  represents  a  political  party, 
should  not  see  it. 

The  President. — The  secretary,  I  imagine,  must 
have  assistance  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  I 
should  have  thought  it  the  better  plan  that  yon,  Mr. 
Biggar,  should  attend,  and  if  you  show  that  there  it 
any  probability  of  trespassing  beyond  the  line  which 
you  mention,  then  the  secretary  will  act  accordingly, 
but  he  must  have  assistance. 

The  ATTORKET-GEiTERAL,— As  far  as  I  know  nothing 
that  is  assumed  to  be  of  a  personal  nature  has  beea 
examined  into  by  us. 

The  President,- As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
there  has  been   no   endeavoor  to  pry  into  the  private 
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affairs  of  any  person  in  this  matter  ;    indeed,  I   think 
that  the  matter  has  been  treated  with  great  liberality. 

Mr.  Biggar. — I  may  remind  your  Lordship  that  the 
manager  of  the  Charing-cross  branch  vas  here,  and 
the  only  questions  asked  him  by  (he  Attorney-General 
Trere  two  qaestions  which  referred  entirely  to  prirate 
affairs. 

The    Fbesident.— Well,    that   has    »lirays      been 


stopped  both  by  counsel  and  by  as.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  inquiry  arises  entirely  out  of  a 
communication  volunteered — I  have  no  doubt  very 
properly  volunteered— by  Mr.  Biggar,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  that  commnnication.  Those 
accounts  he  himself  stated  are  in  existence,  and  they 
must  be  examiued  to  see  what  their  character  is.  The 
instant  we  see  that  they  are  of  a  private  oharactei 
they  will  not  be  made  ose  of. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    JUDGES. 


Mods  oi?  pbooe- 

DUKE  ADOPTED 
IHIHElNQDlKr. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S    MOST    EXCELLENT 

MAJESTY. 

Eepoetoi'  the  Commissioners  made  Pursuant  to 

AN  Act  op  Parliament,  intituled  "  An  Act  to 

Constitute  a  Special   Commission  to  Ikquiee 

into    the    Charges    and   Allegations    made 

AGAINST  certain  MEMBERS    OP    PARLIAMENT    AND 

OTHER  Persons  by  the  Dependants  in  the 
eboentTrial  OP  AN  Action  entitled 'O'Donnell 
V.  Walter  and  Another.'  " 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We  the  nndersigned  Commissioners,  appointed  ander 
the  "  Special  Commission  Act,  1888,"  to  inquire  into 
\nd  report  upon  the  charges  and  allegations  made 
against  certain  members  of  Parliament  and  other 
persons  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  an  action 
entitled  "O'Donnell  wrsus  Walter  and  another,  "having 
inquired  into  the  said  charges  and  allegations,  humbly 
report  to  your  Majesty  as  follows  :  — 

The  defendants  in  the  action  of  "O'Donnell  «,  Walter 
and  another"  were  John  Walter,  the  registered  pro- 
prietor, and  George  Kdward  Wright,  the  printer  and 
publisher,  of  The  Times  newspaper. 

On  the  7th  Of  March,  1887,  there  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime."  In  these  articles  charges  and 
allegations  were  made  against  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  M.P.  for  Cork,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Home 
Eule  party,  and  his  supporters  in  Parliament  and  else- 
where, the  gravity  of  which  may  bo  collected  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  first  of  the  articles  above 
referred  to  : — "  In  times  not  yet  remote  they  would 
assuredly  have  been  impeached  for  one  tithe  of  their 
avowed  deQahce  of  the  law,  and  in  ages  yet  more 
robustly  conscious  of  the  difference  between  evil  and 
good  their  heads  would  have  decorated  the  city 
gates." 

In  particular  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  were 
accused  of  having  established  an  organization  called 
the  "  National  Land  League  of  Ireland,"  "  depend- 
ing upon  a  system  of  intimidation  carried  out  by  the 
most  brutal  means  and  resting  ultimately  on  the  sanc- 
tion of  murder." 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  1887,  there  was  published  in 


The  Times  the  facsimile  of  a  letter  bearing  date  the 
15th  May,  1882,  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  signed  by  him,  in  which 
he  appeared  to  apologize  for  having  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency openly  condemned  the  murder  of  Lord  Frede- 
rick Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke ,  though  he  in  fact  thought 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  deserved  his  fate.  Mr.  Parnell  on' 
tho  same  day,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
declared  that  this  letter  was  a  forgery,  but  he  did  not 
at  that  time  take  any  legal  proceedings  against  The 
Times  for  the  publication  of  it. 

In  November,  1887,  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Dungarvan,  who  had  been  a 
political  follower  of  Mr.  Parnell,  conceiving  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  persons  included  in  the  accusations  of 
The  Times  against  the  members  ot  the  "  Home 
Kule  "  or  "  Parnellite  "  party,  brought  an  action 
against  Messrs.  Walter  and  Wright  for  the  alleged 
libels  on  him  contained  in  the  articles  known  as 
"  Parnellism'and  Crime." 

The  defendants  in  that  action  denied  that  the  state- 
ments complained  of  related  to  the  plaintiff  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  and  also  pleaded  that  the  alleged  libels 
were  true  in  substance  and  in  fact. 

The  case  came  to  trial  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  on  the  2d  of  July,  1888.  At  the  close  of 
the  opening  of  the  case  for  the  defendants  the  plaintiff 
withdrew  from  the  jury  all  the  alleged  libels  excepting 
two  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  specifically  named, 
and  on  these  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ants. In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  had  been  necessary 
for  Sir  R.  Webster,  the  Attorney-General,  who  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  tho  defendants,  to  state  the  facts 
which  he  proposed  to  give  in  evidence  in  the  event  of 
the  issue  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  alleged  libels 
having  to  be  determined  by  the  jury,  and  in  his  speech 
he  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  the  charges  and  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  articles  complained  of. 

After  the  trial  of  ".O'Donnell  D.Walter  and  another" 
a  motion  was  mado  in  the  House ,  of  Commons  that  a 
Committee  of  that  House  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  the  letter  of  the  15th  May,  1882,  was  a 
forgery.  This  was  rejected,  but  an  inquiry  ot  a  mors 
general    nature    was    nltimatel;   directed    Taj   the 
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"  Special  Commission  Act,  1888,"  from  which  we 
derive  oar  iurisdietion. 

We  believe  that  this  Act  is  in  some  respects  with- 
out a  precedent.  We  mention  this  merely  to  point  out 
that  we  had  no  example  to  follow  as  to  our  mode  of 
procedure.  If  we  had  taken  Royal  Commissions  of 
Inquiry  as  our  guide,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
us  ourselves  to  have  found  the  witnesses  to  be  called, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  must  have  employed  agents  to 
see  them  and  take  their  proofs,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  the  materials  for  their  examination  by  us. 
Amongst  several  objections  to  this  course,  one  appeared 
to  us  conclusive— namely,  that  we  should  have  seemed 
to  be  taking  upon  ourselves  the  functions  of  a  prose- 
cutor, with  which  the  duties  of  a  Judge  are  scarcely 
consistent. 

As  the  Act  empowered  the  persons  implicated  in  the 
charges  and  allegations  to  appear  by  counsel  and 
cross-examine  witnesses,  we  decided  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  conducted  as  though  an  issue  had  been 
directed  to  be  tried  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
persons  charged  had  been  guilty  of  the  acts  alleged 
against  them.  Ifrom  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  powers  conferred  upon  it,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  charges  made, 'we  considered  that  it  was 
fitting  that  we  should  conduct  the  inquiry  judicially  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  evidence  and  procedure  pre- 
vailing in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  We  therefore 
determined  to  call  on  the  accusers  (the  defendants  in 
the  action  of  "0'Donnell».  Walterandanother")to  lay 
before  us  the  evidence  on  which  they  relied  to  sub- 
stantiate their  charges  against  the  accused. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1888,  we  announced  the 
principles  on  which  we  proposed  to  act.  We  required, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  accusers  should  give  parti- 
culars of  the  persons  against  whom  they  made  their 
charges. 

In  obedience  to  our  order,  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing members  of  Parliament  against  whom  it   was  pro- 
posed to  give  evidence  were  furnished  : — 
Thomas  Sexton  William  O'Brien 

Joseph  Gillis  Biggar  Dr.  Charles  K.  D.  Tanner 

Joseph  Richard  Cox  William  J.  Lane 

Jeremiah  Jordan  James  Gilhooly 

James  Christopher  Flynn    Joseph  E.  Kenny 
John  Hooper  Francis  A.  O'Keefe 

Charles  Stewart  Farnell    Justin  M'Carthy 
Maurice  Healy  Timothy  M.  Healy 

James  Ed  ward  O'Doherty    Joseph  Nolan 
Patrick  O'Hea  Thomas  P.  Gill 

Arthur  O'Connor  Daniel  Crilly 

Michael  M'Cartan  John  Deasy 

John  J.  Clancy  John  Dillon 

Sir  Thomas  Esmonde.Bt.    James  P.  O'Brien 
Timothy  D.  Sullivan         Patrick  O'Brien 
Timothy  Harrington  Richard  Lalor 

William  p.  K.  Bedmond    James  J.  O'Kelly  \ 
Henry  Campbell  Andrew  Conimins,LL,D, 

Pafetick  J.  Foley  Edmnnd  IJeamy 


P.  J.  O'Brien 

Thomas  Mayne 
John  O'Connor 
Matthew  J.  Kenny 
Jasper  D.  Pyne 
Patrick  Joseph  Power 
James  Tuite 
Donal  Sullivan 
Thomas  Joseph  Condon 
John  B.  Redmond 
John  Barry 
Garrett  Mich.  Byrne 
Thomas  P.  O'Connor 


Matthew  Harris 

David  Sheehy 

John  Stack 

Edward  Harrington 

Denis  Kilbride 

Jeremiah  D.  Sheehan 

James  Leahy 

Patrick  A.  Chance 

Thomas  Quinn 

Dr.  Joseph  Francis  Fox 

Michael  Conway 

Luke  Patrick  Hayden 

William  Abraham 

John  Finucane 

All  the  members  of  Parliament  named  appeared,  and, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Chance,  were  represented  by 
solicitor  and  cotmsel.  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Healy 
conducted  their  cases  in  person.  Mr.  Chance  appointed 
a  solicitor  to  watch  the  proceedings  on  his  behalf. 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  not  mentioned  in  the  particulars, 
but  a  person  implicated,  also  appeared  in  person.  No 
other  person  implicated  appeared  or  clainied  to  be 
represented  before  ns.  Nothing  affecting  Mr.  Chance 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  he 
will  not  be  included  in  the  expression  the  "respond- 
ents "  hereinafter  used  to  designate  the  other  persons 
charged  or  implicated  who  appeared  before  us. 

As  the  "  charges  and  allegations  "  into  which  we 
were  directed  to  inquire  were  scattered  over  the 
several  articles  in  The  Times,  upon  which  the  action 
of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  and  another"  was  founded, 
and  also  throughout  the  speech  of  counsel  for  the 
defendants  in  that  action,  we  thought  it  right  to  order 
that  the  accusers  should  formulate  the  charges  and 
allegations  which  they  intended  to  make  and  proposed 
to  substantiate  by  evidence.  The  full  particulars 
which  were  delivered  in  obedience  to  our  order  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  I. 

The  charges  and  allegations  formulated  in  these 
particulars  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

I.  That  the  respondents  were  members  of  a  con- 
spiracy and  organization  having  for  its  ultimate  object 
to  establish  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland. 
i-  II.  That  one  of  the  immediate  objects  of  their  con- 
spiracy was,  by  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation, 
to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  payment 
of  agricultural  rents,  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing 
and  expelling  from  the  country  the  Irish  landlords, who 
were  styled  the  "  English  garrison." 

III.  That  when  on  certain  occasions  they  thought  it 
politic  to  denounce,  and  did  denounce,  certain  crimes 
in  public,  they  afterwards  led  their  supporters  to 
believe  such  denunciation  was  not  sincere.  (This 
charge  is  chiefly  based  on  the  facsimile  letter  of 
May  15,  1882,  alleged  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Farnell.) 

IV.  That  they  disseminated  the  Irish.  World  and 
other  newspapers  tending  to  incite  to  sedition  and  the 
commission  of  other  crime. 

y.  That  they,  by  their  speeches  and  by  payments 
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tor  that  purpose,  incited  persons  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  including  murder. 

VI.  That  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  crime,  and 
expressed  no  iondjide  disapproval  of  it. 

VII.  That  they  subscribed  to  testimonials  for  and 
were  intimately  associated  vrith  notorious  criminals, 
defended  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  agrarian 
crime,  supported  their  families,  and  made  payments 
to  secure  the  escape  of  criminals  from  justice. 

VIII.  That  they  made  payments  to  persons  who  had 
been  injured  in  the  commission  of  crime.     , 

IX.  That  the  respondents  invited  the  assistance  and 
co-operation  of,  and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money 
from,  known  advocates  of  crime  and  dynamite. 

Sir  Charles  Bnssell,  on  behalf  of  the  respondents, 
has  collected  under  nine  heads  the  accusations  which 
he  alleged  they  had  to  meet.    They  are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  That  the  Land  Leaguers  deliberately  based  their 
movement  on  a  scheme  of  assassination  and  outrage. 

'i.  That  the  leaders,  by  their  speeches  and  those  of 
their  subordinates,  directly  incited  the  people  to  out- 
rage, and  took  no  step  by  speech  or  act  to  prevent,  to 
stop,  oc  to  condemn  the  outrages. 

3.  That  if  at  any  time  any  of  the  leaders  have  verbally 
condemned  or  discouraged  outrage  and  crime  their 
language  was  insincere  and  hypocritical. 

4.  That  no  other  cause  has  been  or  could  be 
suggested  for  the  crime  in  Ireland  from  and  after  1879 , 
except  the  agitation  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
speeches  of  its  leaders. 

5.  That  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  were  habitu- 
ally used  to  pay  for  outrage,  and  were  used  to  procure 
the  escape  from  justice  of  criminals, 

6.  That  at  the  time  of  the  Kilmainham negotiations, 
Mr.  Pamell  knew  that  Sheridan  and  Boyton  had  been 
organizing  outrage,  and  therefore  wished  to  use  them 
to  put  down  outrage. 

7.  That  the  Invincibles  were  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  and  were  organized  and  paid  by  Egan,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 

8.  That  Mr.  Famell  was  intimate  with  the  leading 
luvincibles  ;  that  he  probably  learned  from  them  what 
they  were  about  when  he  was  released  on  parole  in 
April,  1882  ;  that  he  recognized  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  as  their  handiwork,  and  that,  knowing  it  to  be 
theirs,  and  partly  for  his  own  safety,  he  secretly 
qualified  and  revoked  the  condemnation  which  he 
had  thought  it  politic  publicly  to  pronounce. 

9.  That  Mr.  Pamell  on  the  23d  of  January,  1883,  by 
an  opportune  remittance  enabled  Byrne  to  escape  from 
justice  to  France. 

These  heads  do  not  cover  the  same  ground  as  the 
particulars  of  the  accusers,  and  some  are  not  included 
in  them.  We  shall  deal  with  these  in  the  course  of 
our  report. 

In  addition  to  the  general  charges  against  the 
respondents,  including  Mr.  Davitt,  two  are  specially 
directed  against  him,  namely  : — 

(a)  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion and  convicted  as  such,  and  that  he  assisted  in  the 


formation  of  the  Land  League,  with  money  which  had 
been  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  and  crime. 

(b)  And  that  he  was  in  close  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  party  of  violence  in  America,  and  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  alliance 
between  that  party  and  the  Famellite  and  Home  Kule 
party  in  Ireland. 

We  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  several  charges 
and  allegations  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  set  out  in  the  above  summary  of  the 
particulars. 

The  first  charge  is  that  the  respondents  were  mem- 
bers of  a  conspiracy  and  organization  having  for  its 
ultimate  object  to  establish  the  absolute  independence 
of  Ireland,  or,  in  the  language  of  The  Times  article  of 
March  7,  1887,  that  the  "  prominent  members  of  the 
Home  Rule  party  were  inspired  by  hatred  of  this 
country  and  by  a  determination  to  destroy  the  last  link 
that  keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England." 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
respondents  and  promoters  of  the  land  agitation,  it  is 
necessary  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  leaders  fron; 
the  year  1877.  We  were  invited  to  take  a  political 
retrospect  of  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  last  century, 
and  to  criticize  the  land  legislation  during  that  period, 
and  specially  to  pass  judgment  on  the  sufficiency  or 
insufficiency  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  within 
the  last  20  years  have  been  enacted  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  Irish  tenant  farmers.  But  these  subjects 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  We  must 
leave  it  for  historians  to  investigate  the  remote  causes 
of  the  present  condition  of  Ireland — we  must  leave  it 
for  politicians  to  discuss,  and  for  statesmen  to  deter- 
mine, in  what  respects  the  present  laws  affecting  land 
in  that  country  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  we 
must  confine  our  researches  to  the  question  whether 
the  respondents  or  any  of  them  have  been  guilty  of  the 
things  charged  and  alleged  against  them  ;  we  have  no 
commission  to  consider  whether  the  conduct  of  which 
they  are  accused  can  be  palliated  by  the  circumstances 
,of  the  time,  or  whether  it  should  be  condoned  in  con- 
sideration of  benefits  alleged  to  have  resulted  from 
their  actions. 

It  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  refer  to  events 
of  an  earlier  date,  but  for  our  immediate  purpose  the 
year  1877  may  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  in  our 
investigations. 

In  the  year  1877  the  virtual  leadership  of  the  so- 
called  Home  Rule  party  which  had  previously  acted 
with  Mr.  Butt,  fell  to  Mr.  Pamell,  though  his  formal 
appointment  to  that  position  did  not  take  place  till 
1880.  At  first  his  field  of  action  was  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  Parliament,  and  so  continued  until  he 
took  part  witb  Mr.  M.  Davitt  in  the  land  agitation  in 
1879. 

In  the  year  1877,  the  Fenian  movement  was  repre- 
sented by  two  organizations,  one  in  Ireland  and  one  in 
America.  The  organization  in  Ireland,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  had  for 
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its  object  the  separation  of  Ireland  ftom  England  by 
insurrection,  and  in  anticipation  of  that  event  its 
funds  were  largely  used  for  the  introduction  of  arms 
into  Ireland,  All  persons  enrolled  in  the  association 
took  an  oath  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Irish 
Bepublic,  to  take  up  arms  when  c^led  upon,  to 
achieve  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  to  obey  implicitly  the 
orders  of  superiors,  and  to  submit  to  expulsion  for  dis- 
obedience. The  supreme  council  had  power  to  award 
capital  punishment  in  cases  of  treason,  and  the  crime 
of  treason  was  defined  to  be  any  wilful  act  or  word  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood  or  of  the  supreme  council  calculated  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  and  subserve 
the  interest  of  the  British  or  any  foreign  Government 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Pamell  stated  in  his  evidence  that 
he  always  understood  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
brotherhood  to  assassinate  traitors. 

The  corresponding  organization  amongst  the  Irish 
residents  in  America  went  by  the  name  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  or  Clan-na-Gael.  The  object  of  this  organi- 
zation, as  stated  in  its  constitution,  was  to  aid  the  Irish 
people  in  the  attainment  of  the  complete  and  absolute 
independence  of  Ireland  by  the  overthrow  of  English 
domination,  a  total  separation  from  that  coimtry,  the 
complete  severance  of  all  political  connexion  with  it, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic.  It 
was  to  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  to  have  no  interference  directly  or  in- 
directly in  politics,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Irish 
Kepublican  Brotherhood  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
and  to  assist  it  with  money,  war  material,  and  men. 

The  Olan-na-Gael  in  America  and  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood  in  Ireland  were  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  conspiracy,  its  members  being  interchange- 
able by  a  system  of  transfer. 

Mr.  Davitt,  who  about  the  year  1865  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fenian  organization,  was  convicted  in  1870 
of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  Queen  and  to  levy  war 
against  her,  and  was  sentenced  to  15  years'  penal 
servitude. 

Upon  Mr.  Davitt's  release  from  prison  in  December, 
1877,  upon  a  ticket-of-leave,  a  committee  to  receive 
him,  together  with  Charles  M'Carthy,  Thomas  Cham- 
bers, and  John  P.  O'Brien  (three  persons  recently  re- 
leased from  imprisonment  under  sentences  for  seditions 
practices),  was  formed,  and  a  public  address,  signed 
by  Messrs.  Parnell,  Biggar,  Dillon,  D.  Cnrley,  Patrick 
Bgan,  James  Carey,  Thomas  Brennan,  and  others,  was 
presented  to  them.  This  address  contained  the  follow- 
ing words: — "  With  a  self-denying  patriotism  like  the 
patriot  Marcus  Curtius,  you  made  an  offering  of  life, 
fortune,  and  liberty  on  the  altar  of  your  country,  and 
if  by  such  sacrifices  as  yours  her  freedom  has  not  been 
achieved  her  honour  has  been  saved." 

Mr.  Davitt  immediately  rejoined  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  He  says  that  he  did  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  convert  it  into  a  movement  of  open 


and   constitational    action.    This  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

In  August,  1878,  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  i 
some  members  of  his  family  were  residing,  but  he  has 
stated  that  he  "  had  a  well-defined  purpose  in  his 
mind  which  made  his  journey  across  the  Atlantic  more 
than  a  mere  incident,"  and  we  collect  from  his  evi- 
dence that  that  purpose  was  to  realize  the  plan  he  had 
formed  while  in  prison  of  making  the  land  question  a 
stepping-stone  to  national  independence. 

In  September,  1878,  an  address  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Davitt  in  America,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationa- 
lists, by  a  committee  consisting  of  L.  O.  Goulding, 
chairman,  J.  J.  Rossiter,  secretary.  Captain  Neil  J. 
Breslin,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly,  now  M.P.,  J.  J.  Breslin, 
James  Kavanagh,  Th.  Clark  Luby,  John  King,  John 
Devoy,  and  Th.  F.  Bourke  (for  whose  rescue  Clerken- 
well  Prison  was  blown  up).  Of  these  Mr.  Davitt  states 
that  he  was  aware  that  J.  J.  Breslin  bad  rescued  J. 
Stephens  (Head  Fenian  Centre)  in  the  year  186/  from 
Richmond  Prison,  that  Luby  had  been  convicted  of 
treason  felony  and  sentenced  to  20  years'  penal  servi- 
tude, that  Devoy  had  been  sentenced  to  ten  years' penal 
servitude  for  "  being  a  Fenian,"  and  that  Th.  F. 
Bourke  had  been  sentenced  to  death  fur  treason,  and 
amnestied,  and  that  the  majority  of  this  committee 
were  extreme  Nationalists.  Mr.  Davitt  also  knew  that 
Mr.  J.  J.  O'Celly  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Brotherhood,  and  it  has  been  proved  before  us  that 
J.  J.  Breslin,  T.  F.  Bourke,  John  Devoy,  and  T.  C. 
Luby  were  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  that  J.  J.  Rossiter  and  J.  J. 
O'Kelly  were  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

In  answer  to  this  address  Mr.  Davitt  said  : — 

"  Twelve  or  14  years  ago  my  boyish  heart  thrilled 
with  admiration  for  the  men  who  confronted  Ireland's 
foe,  and  taught  from  the  dock  and  the  prison  the  un- 
dying .  principles  of  Irish  Nationality.  I  became  a 
humble  disciple  of  the  same  and  an  enemy  to  the 
enemies  of  my  country.  In  my  riper  years  I  have 
adhered  '  to  the  principles  I  then  imbibed,  and  when 
their  profession  entailed  a  like  penalty  to  that  which 
Dr.  Luby,  Mr.  Devoy,  Gen.  Bourke,  and  many  others 
had  to  bear,  I  trust  I  endured  it  in  a  like  spirit  to 
theirs,  and  left  behind  me  a  prison  record  of  which  my 
countrymen  need  not  feel  ashamed.  You  are  already 
aware  that  my  stay  in  America  is  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  as  a  public  expression  of  my  opinions  as  a 
Nationalist  would  be  injudicious,  I  therefore  refrain 
from  any  allusion  to  them  beyond  saying  that  my  im- 
prisonment has  not  changed  my  political  convictions  in 
the  least,  nor  lessened  my  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  enlisted." 

On  the  24th  of  -September,  1878,  Mr.  Davitt  was 
present  at  a  meeting  in  Ne*  York,  when  the  following 
resolutions  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Devoy  and  carried  : — 

"  That  wo  deem  the  present  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
proclaim  our  conviction  of  Ireland's  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence.  That  as  Ireland  has  never 
forfeited  her  right  to  independence,  and  as  no  action 
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on  the  part  of  England  has  given  any  iustlfioation  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  union  we  hereby  protest  against 
all  attempts  to  compromise  and  renew  our  resolve  to 
work  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  British  domination." 

"  That  the  landlord  system  forced  on  the  Irish 
people  by  English  legislation  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity 
and  the  civilization  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  expatriation  of  millions  of  the 
Irish  race,  and  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  That,  as  the  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  land- 
lord system,  and  the  substitution  of  one  by  which  the 
.tiller  of  the  soil  will  be  fixed  permanently  upon  it, 
land  holding  directly  of  the  State,  is  the  only  true 
solution  of  the  Irish  land  question,  a  solution  which 
an  Irish  Eepublic  alone  can  effect.  V 

Mr.  Davitt  voted  for  these  resolutions,  being, 
&a   he    says,    a     Eepublican     in    principle. 

On  the  26th.  of  September,  1878,  Mr.  Davitt, 
together  with  O'Donovan  Kossa  (who  under  the  name 
of  O'Donovan  had  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life  and  amnestied  in  1870),  John  Devoy,  J.  J. 
Breslin,  Th.  F.  Bourke,  and  Th,  C.  Luby  was  present 
at  a  meeting  held  at  New  York  to  welcome  Edward 
O'Meagher  Condon  and  Patrick  Meledy  (who  had 
been  convicted  of  participation  in  the  murder  of 
Sergeant  Brett  at  Manchester'  in  1867  and  who  had 
been  recently  released),  and  the  following  address 
was  presented  to  them  : — 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  New  York 
we  congratulate  you  on  your  release  from  British 
prisons  and  offer  you  a  fraternal  welcome  to  the 
United  States.  You  were  tried  and  convicted  in  a 
British  Court  for  participation  in  a  movement  for  the 
liberation  of  our  native  land,  a  movement  in  which  we 
are  proud  to  have  borne  a  part,  and  which  to-day  is 
possessed  of  a  more  vigorous  vitality  than  when  the 
three  confessors  of  our  political  faith  'gave  up  their 
lives  for  Ireland  on  the  Manchester  soafEold." 

The  "  three  confessors  "  were  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien,  executed  for  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Brett.  A 
report  of  this  meeting  and  address  was  published  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1878,  iathe  Nation  newspaper  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  is  the  pro- 
prietor. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  New  York 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1878,  he  said  :— 

"  Heretofore  the  National  party  has  held  aloof. from 
the  Parliamentary  question  because  of  the  treachery  of 
the  men  who  misrepresented  Ireland.  Those  men  have 
given  a  wrong  impression  of  the  Irish  question  to  the 
world.  They  have  given  the  impression  abroad  that 
all  that  Ireland  wanted  was  a  fair  federal  union  with 
the  British  Empire— a  thing  that  the  Irish  people  will 
never  willingly  consent  to.  Not  one  of  the  103  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  from  Ireland  ever  hints  that 
he  represents  a  people  who  desire  a  separate  national 
existence. 

"  Then  there  is  another  -section,  composed  of  the 
honest  men,  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Parnell.  They 
are  known  as  the  '  Obstructionist  party,'  and  are  com- 
posed of  young  and  talented  Irishmen,  who  are 
possessed  of  courage  and  persistency  and  do  what  they 
can  to  assist  Ireland.     .     .     . 

"  The  Home  Bule  party  does  not  represent  the  Irish 


popular  feeling.  The  aim  of  the  Home  Eule  party,  aa 
defined  by  Mr.  Power,  the  member  for-  Mayo,  when  in 
this  country, was  an  effort  to  place  Ireland  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  British  Empire  that  the  State  of  New 
York  bears  to  the  Union.  It  is  a  scheme  that  the  Irish 
people  will  not  tolerate,  and  they  have  thrown  the 
platform  and  the  party  aside,  and  it  exists  only  in 
name." 
Mr.  John  Devoy  spoke  after  Mr.  Davitt  and  said  : — 

"  But  now  that  I  am  here  and  you  want  me  to  say 
something,  I  will  say  that  I  endorse  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  very  able  lecture  you  have  just  heard 
from  Mr.  Davitt,  and  that  I  fully  approve  of  the 
public  policy  he  proposes  for  the  National  party. .  I 
think,  however,  that  some  portions  of  it  require 
further  elaboration  and  plainer  speaking,  I  think  the 
National  party  should  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  mould 
public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  cause.  I  think  we  have  remained  in  the 
background  too  long,  and  'allowed  the  country  to  be 
misrepresented.  ■.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  wo 
should  step  to  the  front  in  the  broad  light  of  day  and 
proclaim  to  the  world  what  we  want  ;  that  it  is  time 
to  push  aside  the  men  who  misrepresent  Ireland  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  local  public  bodies  throughout 
Ireland.  Until  this  is  done  we  shall  be  misunderstood 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  even  here  in  America, 
and  our  cause  must  suffer  in  consequence."     .     .     , 

"  This  kind  of  thing  has  been  said  of  us  before,  and 
it  will  Continue  to  be  said  so  long  as  we  send  only 
two  sets  of  men  to  Parliament,  one  to  support  the 
present  state  of  things  and  the  other  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  Ireland  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
bastard  federal  connexion  proposed  by  Isaac  Butt. 
(Cries  of  '  Never.')  Now,  the  National  party  can 
change  all  that  if  its  eyes  are  opened  to  the  necessity. 
I  claim  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  proper  public  policy 
and  a  vigorous  propaganda  the  Nationalists  can  sweep 
away  the  men  who  misrepresent  us  and  obtain  control 
of  the  public  voice  of  the  country.  Every  public  body 
in  the  country,  from  the  little  Boards  of  Poor  Law 
guardians  and  the  town  commissioners  to  the  city 
corporations  and  the  members  of  Parliament  should  be 
controlled  by  the  National  party  ;  and  until  it  is  able 
to  control  them  it  will  be  looked  upon  by  foreigners 
as  a  powerless  and  insignificant  faction.  .  .  . 
.Now,  1  believe  in  Irish  independence,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  would  be  worth  while  to  free  Ireland  it 
that  foreign  landlord  system  were  to  be  left  standing. 
(Cheers.)  I  am  in  favour  of  sweeping  away  every 
vestige  of  the  English  connexion,  and  this  accursed 
landlord  system  above  and  before  all.  (Tremendous 
applause.)  But  while  I  think  it  is  a  rigl|t  to  proclaim 
this,  and  that  the  National  party  should  proclaim  that 
nothing  less  than  this  would  satisfy  it,  1  know  it  is  a 
solution  that  cannot  be  reached  in  a  day,  and  therefore, 
I  think  we  should,  in  the  meantime,  accept  all 
measures  looking  to  the  prevention  of  arbitrary 
eviction  and  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction." 

In  October,  1878,  Dr.  W.  Carroll,  J.  J.  Breslin, 
G.?neral  Millen,  J.  Devoy,  and  Patrick  Mahon,  all  of 
whom,  according  to  Mr.  Davitt,  were  extreme  Nation- 
alists, and  have  been  proved  to  be  members  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  despatched  a  cablegram  to  Dublin  pro- 
posing a  union  with  the  supporters  in  Ireland  of  Mr, 
Parnell's  policy. 
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The  message  was  in  these  terms  ; — 

"  The  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the 
following  conditions  : — 

"  First.  Abandonment  of  the  federal  demand  and 
substitution  of  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of  self- 
government. 

"  Second.  Vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question  on 
the  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary  while  accepting  con- 
cessions tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

"  Third.  Exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  the 
platform. 

' '  Fourth.  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all 
Imperial  and  home  questions,  adopt  an  aggressive 
policy,  and  energetically  resist  coercive  legislation. 

"  Fifth.  Advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities 
in  the  British  Empire  and  elsewhere." 

This  message  was  not  communicated  to  Hr.  Farnell 
at  the  time,  but  he  states  that  he  became  aware  of  it 
afterwards.  In  all  probability  he  knew  of  it  shortly 
afterwards,  as  it  was  published  and  commented  on  in 
the  Irish  newspapers.  In  1879  this  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood  held  in  Paris,  of  which 
Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member,  and  was  rejected,  each 
person  being  left  to  his  own  individual  action.  Al- 
though the  proposal  was  not  formally  accepted  by  Mr. 
Pamell  or  by  the  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood,  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  formed  the  basis  on  which  the 
American  Irish  Nationalists  afterwards  lent  their  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Farnell  and  his  policy. 
Dk«  On  the  nth  of  December,  1878, Mr.  Devoy  addressed 
•a  letter  to  the  J'rcemare  newspaper  in  Dublin  on  the 
subject  of  the  above-mentioned  cablegram,  which  he 
referred  to  as  the  "  New  Departure."  Mr.  Davitt 
has  stated  that  this  letter  was  written  with  a  view  of 
influencing  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  in  favour  of 
the  new  policy  that  would  widen  the  field  of  revolu- 
tionary effort.     In  this    letter  Mr.  Devoy  states  : — 

"  The  Nationalists  could  only  obtain  control  of  the 
local  bodies  and  of  the  Parliamentary  representation 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
public  policy  as  would  secure  the  support  of  that 
large  class  of  Irishmen  who  now  hold  aloof  from  all 
parties,  but  are  Nationalists  in  heart  and  feeling,  and 
vote  for  the  man  or  the  party  that  goes  nearest  to 
their  ideas,  and  which  would  further  detach  from  the 
Home  Kule  party  all  who  are  really  in  favour  of  a 
larger  demand  than  that  of  Mr.  Butt,  but  who  now 
give  the  Home  Rulers  a  conditional  support.  The  ob- 
ject, bowever,  can  be  reached  much  more  easily  by  an 
honourable  compromise.  This  compromise  is  only  pos- 
sible by  leaving  the  form  of  self-government  indefinite, 
putting  off  the  definition  until  a  really  representative 
body,  with  the  country  at  its  back,  and  elected  with 
that  mandate,  should  be  established,  and  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  nation.  When  the  nation  speaks  all 
parties  obey,  and  a  united  Irish  nation  can  shape  its 
own  destiny.  There  is  no  use  defining  the  form  of 
self-government  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  motion  in  Parliament  once  a  year  or  once  a 
session  only  to  be  thrown  out  by  a  hostile  majority, 
and  complete  independence  cannot  be  demanded 
without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  law.  As  the 
battle  cf  Irish  freedom  is  outside  Parliament,  and  as 
Home  Rulers,  Repealers,  and  Nationalists  all  call 
the  form  of  autonomy  they  desire  '  self-government, ' 


as,  in  addition  to  this,  they  agree  substantially  as  to 
the  present  needs  of  Ireland,  there  should  be  nothing 
to  prevent  them  agreeing  on  a  common  platform  which 
would  bind  them  together  for  the  common  good  of  the 
country  until  the  country  itself  should  speak  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  command  the  allegiance  of  all." 

Mr.  Davitt  has  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Devoy,  and  states  that  he  became  a 
Land  Leaguer  and  an  advocate  with  him  in  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  other  Nationalists  to  join  the  move- 
ment as  a  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
dominion. 

In  the  early  part  of  1879  Mr.  Davitt  returned  to 
Ireland  from  America,  and  in  January  and  February 
saw  various  leaders  of  the  Fenian  organization  in  Mayo 
in  order  to  explain  his  scheme  of  land  agitation  to 
them. 

Mr.  Devoy,  who  had  come  to  Ireland  at  the  same 
time  for  some  purpose  known  to  Mr.  Davitt, but  which 
he  refused  to  disclose  to  us,  also  visited  Mayo.  We 
know,  however,  from  Devoy's  report  to  the  executive 
body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  made  on  his  return  to 
America,  that  he  had  come  to  Ireland  as  the  envoy  of 
that  body  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  union  between  the 
Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood, 
and  devising  some  means  of  perfecting  the  work  of 
preparation  for  a  revolutionary  struggle  in  Ireland. 
With  this  object  he  arranged  for  the  supply  of  a  large 
quantity  of  rifles  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country  amongst  tha 
members,  the  majority  of  whom  were  said  to  be  small 
farmers  or  farmers'  sons.  We  also  learn  from  Mr. 
Harris,  M.P.,  that  shortly  before  this  he  (Mr.  Harris) 
had  been  distributing  arms  amongst  the  farming 
classes  ;  and  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  informed  us  that 
he  also  had  been  providing  money  for  the  same  purpose. 

General  Milieu,  under  the  name  of  Robinson,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Devoy  as  military  envoy  from  tha 
Clan-na-Gael,  having  received  instructions  from  the 
Executive  Council  "  to  make  a  tour  of  the  organizai" 
tion  for  inspection  of  the  same  as  to  its  adaptability 
for  more  thorough  military  instruction."  The  pur- 
poses for  which  General  irillen  visited  Ireland  were 
known  to  Mr.  Davitt,  but  he  refused  to  state  what  tha 
General  was  engaged  in  doing  there.  Dr.  W.  Carroll, 
a  trustee  of  tho  Skirmishing  Fund,  also  came  for 
similar  purposes  as  Devoy  and  General  Millen,  with 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davitt,  but  he  refused  to  dis- 
close what  Dr.  Carroll  was  doing. 

We  may  now  review  the  effects  of  Mr,  Davitt's 
visit  to  America.  He  had  found  two  sections  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  united  as  to  the  end  they  desired  to 
achieve,  but  differing  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
to  attain  it.  They  both  looked  upon  the  complete 
severance  of  Ireland  from  England  as  the  main  object 
of  their  exertions.  One  of  them  regarded  insurrection 
as  the  only  means  of  attaining  'this  end,  and  for  this 
they  prepared  by  organizing  their  forces  both  in 
America  and  Ireland,  and  by  the  introduction  of  arms 
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into  the  latter  conntrj,  and  held   entirely  aloof  from 
Parliamentary  action. 

The  other  section,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Devoy, 
while  approving  of  Insurrection  when  practicable, 
considered  that  the  time  when  it  could  be  resorted  to 
with  success  would  be  hastened  by  taking  part  in  the 
political  life  of  Ireland,  and  sought  to  aid  the  cause 
of  Irish  independence  by  connecting  it  with  some 
social  question,  like  that  of  the  land,  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  was  interested. 

With  this  section  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  Mr.  Davitt 
formed  a  close  alliance,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
recruits  from  the  former  and  more  irreconcilable 
party,  or  at  least  to  remove  their  active  opposition. 

The  policy  recommended  both  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  by 
Devoy  was  that  the  two  sections  should  put  aside 
jealousy  of  one  another  and  act  in  harmony,  neither 
interfering  with  the  other  in  its  exertions  for  the 
attainment  of  their  common  end,  and  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  Land  League  movement  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  ex- 
treme section  modified  and  controlled  the  action  of 
the  Parliamentary  party. 

The  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  this  policy  is 
seen  in  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr. 
Devoy  respectively  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland  in 
January  1879.  Mr.  Davitt,  after  explaining  his  views 
to  the  Fenian  leaders  in  Mayo,  commenced  his  public 
agitation  of  the  land  question  in  that  county,  while 
Mr.  Devoy,  with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
carried  on  his  organization  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  in  the  same  county,  where  at  that  time 
the  Fenian  body  was  more  powerful  than  in  any  other. 

On  the  20th  April,  1879,  Mr.  Davitt  arranged  a 
meetinj  at  Irishtown,  county  Mayo.  He  was  not  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting,  bat  he  wrote  the  resolutions  for 
it.  The  speakers  there  were  Messrs.  Brennan,  Fergu- 
son, of  Glasgow,  Malachi  O'SuUivan,  M.  Harris, 
O'Connor  Power,  M.P.,  and  Louden.  Of  these, 
Brennan,  M.  Harris,  and  O'Connor  Power,  M.P.,  were 
Fenians  ;  and  Mr.  Davitt  tells  us  that  Brennan  was 
actively  engaged  with  him  in  addressing  the  western 
meetings  in  Mayo .  Mr.  Davitt  says  that  this  meeting  was 
the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  agrarian  movement. 

On  the  7th  June,  1879,  a  meeting  was  held  at  West- 
port  at  which  Mr.  Parnell  attended.  Mr.  Parnell 
knew  at  this  tinie  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  John  Devoy  as  to  the  proposed  new 
organization,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  favour  of  the 
Land  League  movement  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Davitt  had 
often  expressed  to  Mr.  Parnell  his  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  combined  agrarian  and  political  agita- 
tion, but  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Parnell  appeared  on  the  same  platform  with  Mr. 
Davitt,  or  made  any  speech  in  favour  of  the  land 
movement. 

In  anticipation  of  this  meeting  the  Archbishop  of 
Xuam  had  published  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Westport,  June  5  (1879). 

"  Dear   Sir, — In   a    telegraphic  message  exhibited 


towards  the  end  of  last  week  in  a  public  room 
of  this  town,  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament  has 
unwittingly  expressed  his  readiness  to  attend  a 
meeting  convened  in  a  mysterious  and  disorderly 
manner,  which  is  to  be  held,  it  seems,  at  Westport  on 
Sunday  next.  Of  thei  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
for  the  rack-rented  tenantry  of  Ireland,  and  of  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  earnestly  in  redressing  their 
grievances,  abundant  evidence  exists  iu  historic  Mayo 
as  alsewhere.  But  night  patrolling,  acts  and  words  of 
menace,  with  arms  in  hand,  the  profanation  of  what 
is  most  sacred  in  religion — all  the  result  of  lawless 
and  occult  association,  eminently  merit  the  solemn 
condemnation  of  the  ministers  of  religion  as  directly 
tending  to  impiety  and  disorder  in  church  and  in  society. 
Against  such  combinations  in  this  diocese,  organized 
by  a  few  designing  men,  who,  instead  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  seek  only  to  promote  personal 
interests,  the  faithful  clergy  will  not  fall  to  raise 
their  warning  voices,  and  to  point  out  to  the  people 
that  unhallowed  combinations  lead  invariably  to 
disaster  and  to  the  firmer  rivetting  of  the  chains  by 
which  we  are  unhappily  bound  as  a  subordinate  people 
to  a  dominant  race.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  faithfully 
yours,  "  John,  Akchbishop  of  Tuam." 

Mr.  Parnell  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — 

"  It  was  only  when  leaving  my  home  yesterday  to 
come  here  that  I  first  became  acquainted  by  reading 
that  letter  that  his  Grace  was  opposed  to  the 
meeting  " 

"  I  am  sure  '  John  of  Tuam  '  would  not  wish  me  to 
dishonour  myself  by  breaking  my  word  to  this  meeting, 
and  by  remaining  away  from  it.  The  resolution  I  have 
to  propose  is  this — '  That,  whereas  many  landlords  by 
successfully  asserting  in  the  courts  of  law  their  power 
to  arbitrarily  increase  their  rents,  irrespective  of  the 
value  of  their  holdings  on  their  estate,  have  rendered 
worthless  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion to  the  Irish  tenants,  we  do  hereby  declare  that 
not  only  political  expediency  bat  justice,  and  the 
vital  interests  of  Ireland  demand  such  a  readjustment 
of  the  land  tenure — a  readjustment  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  occupier  of  the  land  shall  be  the 
owner  thereof — as  will  prevent  further  confiscation  of 
the  tenants'  property  by  unscrupulous  landlords,  and 
will  secure  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their  natural  right 
to  the  soil  of  their  country.'  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  the  landlord  institution  is  not  a  natural  insti- 
tution in  any  country.  I  believe  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  class  of  landlords  in  a  country  is  not  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  gteatest  number.  Ireland  has 
perhaps  suffered  more  than  any  other  country  in  tho 
world  from  the  maintenance  of  such  a  class.  England 
has  perhaps  assimilated  itself  better  than  any  other 
country  to  the  landlord  system  ;  but  in  almost  every 
other  country  in  the  world  where  the  system  has  been 
tried  it  has  been  given  up.  In  Belgium,  in  Prussia,  in 
France,  and  in  Kussia  the  land  has  been  given  to  the 
people — to  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  In  some  cases 
the  landlords  have  been  deprived  of  their  property  in 
the  soil  by  the  iron  hand  of  revolution  ;  in  othor 
cases,  as  in  Prussia,  the  landlords  have  been  purchased 
out.  If  such  an  arrangement  could  be'  made  without 
injuring  the  landlord,  so  as  to  enable  the  tenant  to 
have  his  land  as  his  own,  and  to  cultivate  it  as  it 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  I  look  to  this  as  the  final 
settlement  of  this  question ;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
it  is  necessary  to  insure  that  as  long  as  the   tenant 
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pays  a  fair  rent  he  shall  be  left  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  iudustry.  A  fair  rent  is  a  rent  the  tenant  can 
reasonably  pay  according  to  the  times,  but  in  bad 
times  the  tenant  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  as  much 
as  he  did  in  good  times,  three  or  four  years  ago.  If 
Euch  rents  are  insisted  upon,  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
of  1847  and  1848  will  be  witnessed.  Now,  what  must 
we  do  in  order  to  induce  the  landlords  to  see  the  posi- 
tion? Yon  must  show  the  landlords  that  you  intend 
to  hold  a  firm  grip  on  your  homesteads  and  lands. 
You  must  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  dispossessed  as 
yoa  were  dispossessed  in  1847.  You  must  not  allow 
your  small  holdings  to  be  turned  into  large  ones.  I 
am  not  supposing  that  the  landlords  will  romain  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  but  I  hope  they  may  not,  and 
that  on  those  properties  on  which  the  rents  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  times,  that  a  reduction  may  be  made, 
and  that  immediately.  If  not,  you  must  help  your- 
selves, and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  will  stand 
by  you  and  support  you  in  your  struggle  to  defend 
yoar  homesteads.  I  should  be  deceiving  you  if  I  told 
you  that  there  was  any  use  in  relying  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  in  your  behalf. 
I  think  that  if  your  members  were  determined  and 
resolute  they  could  help  you,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
won't.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  wrong,  and  that  you 
may  rely  upon  the  con.stitutional  action  of  your 
Parliamentary  representatives  in  this  the  ."^ore  time 
of  your  need  and  trial,  but  above  all  things  remember 
that  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself,  and  that  by 
showing  such  a  public  spirit  as  you  have  shown  here 
to-day,  by  coming  in  your  thousands  in  the  face  of 
every  difficulty,  you  will  do  more  to  show  the  land- 
lords the  necessity  of  dealing  justly  with  you  than 
if  you  had  150  Irish  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  for  a  moment 
to  refer  to  the  great  question  of  self-government  for 
Ireland.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  many  men  have 
said  that  this  struggling  for  concessions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  demoralizing  thing.  Now,  I  am  as  con- 
fident as  I  am  of  ^y  own  existence  that  if  you  had  men  of 
determination,  of  some  sort  of  courage  and  energy  repre 
senting  you,  that  you  could  obtain  concessions.  We  are 
not  likely  to  get  them  of  such  importance  and  amount 
as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  demoralized  by  them  ; 
and  also  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  should 
permit  ourselves  to  be  demoralized  by  the  greatest 
concession  of  all.  If  you  obtain  concessions  on  right 
principles,  such  as  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the  Land 
Act,  you  run  no  risk  of  demoralizing  yourselves.  I 
have  always  noticed  that  the  breaking  down  of 
barriers  between  different  classes  has  increased  their 
self-respect  and  increased  'the  spirit  of  nationality 
amongst  our  people.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing 
wjuld  more  effectually  promote  the  cause  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland  than  the  breaking  down  of 
those  barriers  between  different  classes.  Nothing 
would  be  more  effectual  for  that  than  the  obtaining  of 
a  good  Land  Bill — the  planting  of  the  people  in  the 
soil.  If  we  had  the  farmers  of  Ireland  the  owners  of 
the  soil  to-morrow,  we  would  not  be  long  without 
getting  an  Irish  Parliament.  I  don't  intend  to  be 
demoralized  myself  by  any  concessions.  While  we  are 
getting  a  concession  we  may  show  the  Government  a 
little  consideration  for  the  time  being,  and  give  them 
a  gyid  pro  quo  ;  but  after  that  the  bargain  ceases, 
and  wj^n  we  have  returned  them  a  fitting  return  for 
what  we  have  got  we  are  quits  again,  and  are  free  to 
use  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  according  to 
the  times  and  according  to  the  cirouniBtanoes.  You 
have  a  great  country  to  struggle  for — a  great  country 


before  you.  It  is  worth  a  little  exertion  on  your  part 
— it  is  worth  a  little  time.  Do  your  best,  and  your 
country  will  thank  you  for  it,  and  your  children  here- 
after."     ' 

Mr.  Dayitt  s joke  after  Mr.  Famell  and  said  : — 
"  It  had  been  his  lot  in  a  chequered  career  to  havo 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Irishmen  everywhere, 
but  never  did  he  feel  such  pleasure  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  he  addressed  his  countrymen  and  was 
asked  to  propose  to  them — 

"  '  That,  whereas  all  political  power  comes  from 
the  people,  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  never 
ceased  to  proclaim  their  right  to  autonomy,  we  here- 
by re-assert  the  right  of  our  country  to  self-govern- 
ment.' They  were  asked  to  define  what  they  meant  by 
self-government  for  Ireland.  (A  voice.— We  will  have 
total  separation.) 

"  Mr.  Davitt  continued  to  say  that  he  was  so 
identified  with  -the  principle  of  nationality  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  define  to  them  what  h© 
meant  by  self-government. 

"  Ho  would  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  Mayo- 
man  there  who  would  tell  him  as  a  man  who  had  been 
imprisoned  that  he  had  done  anything  for  which  he 
should  apologize  before  that  meeting.  He  would  not, 
in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  upon  that  platform, 
commit  them  nor  the  meeting  by  giving  his  definition 
of  the  resolution,  and  would  content  himself  by 
leaving  it  to  those  present  to  draw  their  inferences 
from  it.  They  were  there  to  proclaim  what  was  pro- 
claimed in  a  different  way  a  hundred  years  ago.  A 
race  of  savages  on  the  continent  of  Africa  were  now 
showing  their  right  to  that  principle  which  was  as 
strong  in  the  Irish  heart  to-day  as  it  was  years  ago. 
Various  opinions  existed  as  to  whether  they  should 
demand  their  full  right  of  Irish  independence  or  ought 
to  accept  some  different  or  medium  measure.  He  (Mr. 
Davitt),  as  an  Irish  Nationalist,  could  not  retreat  one 
inch  from  the  position  he  took  up  when  he  represented 
his  right  to  independence.  He  called  upon  the  Irish 
farmers  to  unite.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  English 
members  who  pretended  to  have  sympathy  with  Ireland. 
They  had  expressed  that  sympathy  by  oppression, 
and  now,  because  they  could  not  wipe  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  they  were  compelled  to  show  a 
little  attention  to  Irish  questions.  Why  did  they  do 
this  ?  Because  Mr.  Pamell  had  succeeded  in  blocking 
the  machinery  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

"  They  were  there  to  denounce  the  landlord  system 
which  was  like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  Ire- 
land. They  should  leave  this  meeting  condemning  not 
an  individual  case,  but  the  system  itself.  It  was  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  English  Government,  and  the 
landlords  were  only  filling  a  territorial  garrison. 
When  the  day  came  for  the  settlement  of  this  question 
the  Government's  duty  would  be  to  compensate  the 
Irish  landlords.  The  people  would  depend  upon  them- 
selves for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question, 
and  not  upon  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  As 
regarded  that  party  he  believed  they  could  count  upon 
their  fingers  the  honest  men.  If  they  resolved  that 
they  should  organize  and  combine  to  defend  eaclx 
other  in  their  interests,  then  they  would  find  the  land 
question  settled  within  a  shorter  time  than  was  used 
in  useless  legislation.  Do  not  allow  anybody,  no 
matter  (he  now  spoke  of  the  clergy  with  respect) 
what  the  cut  or  colour  of  his  cloth  may  be,  to  use  tha 
present  agitation,  or  to  use  them,  in  order  that  their 
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personal  grievances  may  be  remedied.  At  present  the 
question  of  the  day  was  the  land  question.  He  had 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  resolution." 

Mr.  Davitt  then  wrote  to  private  friends  he  had 
made  in  America  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  new 
agitation,  and  to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  case  of  his 
lecturing  there  to  get  Funds  "  to  keep  the  move- 
ment going  in  Ireland."  Amongst  those  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself  were  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  editor 
of  the  Boston  Pilot,  John  Devoy,  then  engaged  on  the 
Seio  York  Herald,  Patrick  Ford,  the  editor  of  the 
Irish  World,  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester,  and  Dr. 
W.  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia.  In  answer  to  this  appeal 
Patrick  Ford  wrote  saying  that  the  trustees  of  a  fund 
previously  known  as  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  but  then 
sailed  the  National  Fund,  had  resolved  to  send  Mr. 
Davitt  a  sum  of  money  in  order  that  he  might  carry  on 
nis  work  of  agitation  in  Ireland  and  not  proceed  to 
America  as  had  been  his  intention.  Mr.  Devoy,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  immediately  sent  £200, 
and  other  sums  making  a  total  of  £408  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Davitt  soon  after. 

Mr.  Davitt  was  aware  that  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
had  been  started  by  O'Donovan  Eossa  to  assist  Ireland 
to  strike  England  "  anywhere  where  she  could  be 
hurt,"  and  that  the  trustees  were  J.  J.  Breslin,  Th. 
C.  Luby,  John  Devoy,  Th.  F.  Bour-ke,  Jeremiah  O'D. 
Eossa,  James  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  W.  Carroll. 

Dr.  W.  Carroll  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
Reynolds.  The  antecedents  of  the  other  trustees  we 
have  already  given.  These  trustees  were  appointed  by 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  to  whom  they  rendered  their  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  Davitt  states  that  O'Donovan  Eossa  objected  to 
the  grant  of  this  money.  In  consequence  of  this  Mr. 
Davitt  afterwards  returned  it  out  of  his  own  resources, 
and  refused  an  offer  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Dillon  to  reimburse  him  the  amount  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Laud  League. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1879,  a  convention  was  held 
at  Castlebar,  at  which  Mr.  Davitt  read  the  programme 
which  he  had  framed  for  the  projected  National  Land 
League  of  Mayo.  It  is  suSicienttc  say  that  it  declared 
that  the  "  land  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,"  and  that  it  recognized  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation to  the  landlords. 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  an  organization 
essentially  similar  to  the  National  Land  League  es- 
tablished in  Dublin  in  the  following  October,  and 
Mr.  Parnell  has  described  the  Mayo  Land  League  as 
the  precursor  of  the  other. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1879,  Mr.  Davitt  wrote 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Reilly  in  America  as  follows  :— 

"  My  Dear  O'Reilly, 

"  I  am  sending  you  an  article  for  the  Pilot  on  the 
next  phase  of  the  National  land  movement.  This 
land  agitation  is  destined  to  do  more  for  Ire- 
land than  all  the  movements  eince  '98,    The  entire 


country  has  accepted  the  proposal  for  abolishing  land- 
lordism. ^11  the  known  and  active  nationals  (sic)  will 
combine.  A  convention  is  shortly  to  be  summoned 
which  will  endeavour  to  weld  the  two  sections  of 
national  politicians  into  one.  I  hope  you  will  endea- 
vour to  arouse  the  healthy  Irish-Americans  to  a 
generous  appreciation  of  what  this  national  movement 
demands  at  their  hands  if  they  care  anything  at  all 
for  Ireland. 

"  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

"  Michael  Davitt." 

Mr.  Parnell  did  not  at  once  assent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Land  League  for  Ireland  generally,  and  he 
has  given  as  his  reason  that  he  had  been  advised  by 
Mr.  Butt  that  the  formation  of  such  an  organization 
for  the  entire  country  would  be  attended  with  risk,  as 
the  whole  body  would  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
members  of  the  branches,  but  Mr.  Parnell  says  that  he 
afterwards  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  this  risk, 
and  accordingly  he  joined  in  inviting  representative 
land  reformers  and  Nationalists  to  a  conference  in 
Dublin.  This  conference  was  held  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1879,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  at 
which  the  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  was 
organized. 

The  resolutions  proposed  and  carried  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  "  That  an  association  be  hereby  formed  to  bo 
named  '  The  Irish  National  Land  League.'  " 

2.  "  That  the  objects  of  the  Leagufe  are,  first,  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  rackrents  ;  second,  to 
facilitate  the  obtaining  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
by  the  occupiers  of  the  soil." 

3.  "  That  the  objects  of  the  League  can  be  best 
obtained  by  promoting  organization  among  the  tenant- 
farmers  by  defending  those  who  may  be  threatened 
with  eviction  for  refusing  to  pay  unjust  rents  ;  by 
facilitating  the  working  of  the  Bright  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act  "  (that  is,  the  Act  of  1870)  "  during  the 
winter,  and  by  obtaining  such  reform  in  the  laws 
relating  to  land  as  will  enable  every  tenant  to  become 
the  owner  of  his  holding  by  paying  a  fair  rent  for  a 
limited  number  of  years." 

4.  "  That  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parnell,  M.P.,  be  elected 
president  of  this  League  ;  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Kettle,  Mr. 
Michael  Dav;tt,  and  Mr. -Thomas  Brennan  be  appointed 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  League." 

6.  "  That  Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
O'SuUivan,  M.F.,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  be  appointed 
treasurers." 

6.  Moved  by  the  Eev.  Eugene  Sheehy,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  "  That  Ihe  president  of  this 
League,  Mr.  Parnell,  be  requested  to  proceed  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  from 
our  exiled  countrymen  and  other  sympathizers,  for  the 
objects  for  which  this  appeal  is  issued," 

7,  and  last,  "  That  none  of  the  funds  of  this  League 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  landlord's  in- 
terest in  the  land,  or  for  furthering  the  interests  of 
any  Parliamentary  candidate." 

No  rules  for  the  government  of  the  League  or  its 
branches  were  at  that  time  formulated,  but  on>the  3d 
of  January,  1880,  certain  suggestions  were  passed  and 
adopted,  which  were  embodied  in  formal  roles  in  the 
following  Noveigaber,  1880, 
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Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  League  an  appeal  to 
the  Irish  race  was  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Executive,  in  which  the  objects  of  the  land  and  rent 
agitation  were  explained,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  of  the  land  was  advocated,  but  it 
was  stated  that  "  In  formulating  a  demand  for  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  by  the  occupiers  in  substitution  for 
that  of  the  landlords,  the  people  of  Ireland  neither 
contemplate  nor  ask  for  the  confiscation  of  those  pro- 
prietorial rights  which  existing  laws  must  necessarily 
tecognize  and  protect  ;  but  that  for  the  transfer  of 
■those  rights  to  an  industrial  ownership  a  fair  compen- 
sation may  be  given  to  those  who  shall  bo  called  upon 
to  agree  to  such  transfer  for  the  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  strife  of  the  country  and  for  the  supreme 
good  of  its  people. 

"  In  constituting  ourselves  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  work,  we  are  animated  with 
but  one  desire,  to  aid  the  tenant-farmers  and  those  de- 
pending upon  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  lift  themselves 
from  the  misery  and  social  degradation  in  which 
they  are  plunged  into  a  position  where  the  notice  to 
quit  and  the  rackrent  will  not  operate  against  their 
industry,  security,  and  contentment.  We  are  influenced 
by  no  party  spirit  in  making  this  appeal,  nor  do  we  in 
any  way  purpose  to  place  this  committee  in  antagonism 
with  existing  bodies,  or  organizations  employed  in 
other  departments  of  national  labour." 

In  connexion  with  this  passage  Mr.  Davitt's  lan- 
guage in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Irish  World 
on  the.  24th  of  July,  1880,  njay  be  referred  to  :  — 

"  The  Land  League  movement  is  but  a  temporary 
one.  .  .  .  The  land  movement,  therefore,  does  not 
arrogate  to  itself  the  task  which  other  organizations 
are  and  have  been  engaged  in  here  in  America  in 
working  for  Ireland  in  another  direction,  nor  do  its 
leaders  desire  to  interfere  with  such  work,  or  expect 
men  engaged  in  it  to  transfer  their  exertions  from  one 
department  of  national  labour  to  that  of  the  Land 
League.  What  we  want  is  that  the  Land  League 
movement  be  afipreciated  and  supported  on  the  merits 
of  its  platform,  its  work,  and  object  as  published  to 
the  world  by  all  Irishmen  who  believe  that  they  would 
be  thereby  advancing  the  interests  of  om:  people  at 
home,  and  lifting  their  fatherland  from  the  mire  of 
social  serfdom.  The  Land  League  movement  was 
never  intended,  nor  does  it  purpose  to  be  placed  in 
opposition  to  those  movements  which  aim  at  achieving 
either  national  independence  on  the  one  hand,  or 
what  is  known  as  Home  Rule  on  the  other.  With  a 
clear  and  distinct  purpose  in  view,  we  desire  to  work 
in  harmony  with  all  the  friends  of  Ireland  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  whilst  striving  for  the  rescue  of  our  people 
from  the  slavery  of  landlordism,  to  prevent  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  task  from  conflicting  with  any  just 
principle  or  causing  injury  '/i  any  higher  national 
aspiration  for  the  complete  redemption  of  Ireland." 

In  cross-examination  Mr.  Davitt  said  by  "  other 
organizations  "  he  meant  extreme  organizations,  with 
a  view  to  military  training,  to  free  Ireland  if  there 
trere  a  chance. 

The  general  object  of  the  organization,  bo  tar  as  it 
is  disclosed  in  its  official  documents,  was  to  bring 
together  these  various  sections  on  what  is  called  a 
"  common  platform,"  and  to  combine  their  efiorts  and 


resources  for  the  attainment  of  ends  which  by  some 
might  be  regarded  as  final,  by  others  as  steps  towards 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Constitution,  and  by  all  a( 
desirable  in  themselves. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Davitt  that  the  pro« 
gramme  which  was  drawn  up  by  himself  and  othersi 
"  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise  any  demand  for 
self-government,  cannot  be  credited  with  containing 
the  whole  '  principle  '  upon  -which  the  Land  League 
was  founded.  The  organizers  of  the  Conference  had 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  framing  such  a  pro- 
gramme as  would  not  '  scare  '  any  timid  land  reformer 
away  from  the  projected  movement,  and  it  was  further 
considered  necessary  to  render  it  eminently  constitu- 
tional, for  the  double  purpose  of  legal protectionagainst 
the  Castle  and  to  enable  members  of  Parliament  to  de- 
fend it  within  the  House  of  Commons.  What,  then, was  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded  ? 
I  maintain  that  it  was  the  complete  destruction  of 
Irish  landlordism — first,  as  the  system  which  was  re" 
sponsible  for  the  poverty  and  periodical  famines  which 
have  decimated  Ireland  ;  and,  secondly,  because  land< 
lordism  was  a  British  garrison,  which  barred  the  way 
to  national  independence." 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  also  stated  that  inasmuch 
as  the  programme  of  the  Land  League  put  forward  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1879,  did  not  contain  a  claim 
for  self-government,  it  was  not  a  complete  programme 
of  the  whole  principles  on  which  the  League  was 
founded. 

A  committee  of  flO  members  was  appointed,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that  five  only  had  been  connected  with  any 
secret  society.  But  of  the  seven  first  chosen  officers 
of  the  League,  four — namely,  Messrs.  Biggar,  Egan, 
Davitt,  and  Brennan.— were,  or  had  been,  members  of 
the  I.  K.  B.  or  Fenian  organization.  The  committee 
undoubtedly  consisted  of  men  of  various  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  with 
different  objects  as  to  changes  in  that  government. 
Some  desired  and  aimed  at  a  complete  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Kepublic  ;  some  desired  that  a  federal  connexion 
should  be  established  between  those  portions'  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  while  others  looked  only  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Ireland  by  the  reduction  of  rents,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion by  them  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 

The  sixth  resolution  adopted  at  the  conference  of 
the  21st  October,  1879,  was  that  Mr.  Parnell  should 
be  requested  to  proceed  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  assistance  for  the  objects  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Parnell  accordingly  left  Ireland  for  America  on 
the  21st  of  December,  1879.  Mr.  Dillon  accompanied 
him,  and  Mr.  Ives,  a  »eporter  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  sailed  in  the  same  steamer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  Mr,  Farnell's 
motives  in  visiting  the  United  States,  The  conversa- 
tions he  had  with  Mr,  Parnell  during  the  voyage  were 
written  down  at  the  time,  and  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Parnell  with  a  view  to  their  publication,  which  took 
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place  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Herald  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1880. 

Mr.  Parnell, after  giving  to  Mr.  Ives  his  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  the  distress  in  Ireland  then  existing 
and  expected,  stated  :  — 

■'  That  the  JLand  League  decided,  just  before  he 
left  Ireland,  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  dis- 
tresyed  ;  and  that,  although  his  primary  object  was  to 
raise  money  in  aid  of  the  Land  League,  yet  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  receive  and  apply  funds  for  re- 
lief of  the  poor  ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  come  to  America  simply  to  ask  for  assist- 
ance for  the  distressed  Irish." 

He  stated  that  "  the  land  agitation  was  started  by 
Mr.  Davitt  in  April  last,  taking  advantage  of  the 
threatening  state  of  affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  land  for  the  tillers  of  it.  That  68  meetings 
had  been  held  in  all  during  the  past  eight  months, 
and  620,000  persons  on  foot  and  13,000  horsemen  had 
attended  them,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  devote  the 
funds  of  the  Land  League,  first,  to  recompense  un-' 
justly  evicted  tenants,  in  cases  like  that  of  Dempsey, 
who  was  still  by  the  roadside  when  he  left,  holding 
out  pluckily  by  the  help  of  private  subscriptions. 
That  a  permanent  fund  for  the  purpose  would  en- 
courage the  tenants  to  maintain  a  determined  attitude 
and  to  hold  out  longer  than  they  otherwise  could, 
for  they  would  know  that  if  the  worst  came  there 
would  be  an  organization,  with   money  at  its  back,  to 

help  them." He 

further  added  that  "  many  landlords  were  obliged  to 
make  a  tenant  pay  a  very  high  rent  in  order  to  meet 
the  encumbrances  on  their  estates  and  leave  some- 
thing  for  themselves  ;  that  the  land  agitation  would 
force  the  estates  of  such  men  into  the  market,  and 
as  there  would  in  future  be  few  purchasers  except 
tenants,  the  tenants  would  get  a  chance  to  become 
purchasers  at  reasonable  prices  which  they  never  had 
before  ;  and  that  previous  to  this  movement  the 
price  of  land  in  the  Landed  liistate  Court  was  at  22J 
years'  purchase  with  fair  sales,  now  it  only  fetched  15 
years'  purchase  and  the  sales  were  very  low." 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  whether  man;  of  the 
poorest  tenants  were  paying  their  rents,"  he  said, 
"  Yes,  but  rents  paid  this  year  are  not  paid  out  of 
the  profits  of  this  year's  farming,  they  are  being  paid 
from  the  earnings  of  past  years  or  out  of  sums  bor- 
rowed. We  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  all  tenants  from 
paying  their  rents,  and  there  are  cowards  among 
them  who  have  not  shaken  off  their  belief  in  the 
divine  rights  of  landlords.  It  is  this  doctrine  which 
we  are  trying  to  eradicate  from  the  tenant  minds,  and 
with  great  success  generally.  We  don't  attach  so 
much  importance  as  you  may  think  to  the  mere  reduc- 
tion of  rent.  We  don't  consider  the  land  question 
settled  by  the  reduction  of  rents  by  any  means.  It  is 
only  a  temporary  assistance,  but  it  establishes  a  prin- 
ciple. The  greatest  object  we  have  gained,  after  all, 
is  to  have  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  tenants  their 
true  relation  to  the  land  and  the  true  relation  of  the 
landlords  to  it.   The  farmers  thought  before  the  agita- 


tion that  the  landlord  had  an  absolute — a  divine — right 
to  the  land,  and  that  the  rent  was  the  first  debt  to 
be  paid  at  all  costs.  We  have  taught  them  the  dif- 
ference between  rent  and  an  ordinary  debt  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  this  teaching,  and  to  so 
deeply  root  this  doctrine  in  their  minds  that  a  re- 
turning and  temporary  prosperity — if  that  ever  returns 
without  reform— will  not  tempt  them  to  forget  their 
rights  and  wrongs." 

"  Q. — Do  you  not  believe  it  wrong  for  a  tenant 
who  is  able  to  pay  his  rent  not  to  pay  it  ? 

"  A. — No.  I  think  that  where  the  majority  of  the 
tenants  are  maintaining  a  principle  in  refusing  to  pay 
an  unfair  rent,  that  it  is  cowardly  and  wrong  for  a 
few  to  violate  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  and  thus 
to  make  the  movement  which  is  for  the  general  good 
inoperative. 

"  Q. — But  do  you  not  believe  in  the  consequences 
which  are  visited  upon  tenants  who  do  pay  their 
rents  ? 

"  A. — Well,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
you  cannot  effect  a  social  revolution  by  dealing 
with  it  with  kid  gloves.  Of  course,  if  any  farmers  have 
burned  the  crops  of  their  neighbours  or  destroyed  their 
cattle  because  they  have  paid  their  rents, those  farmers 
are  not  only  wrong,  but  they  are  fools,  for  they  have 
to  pay  the  cost.  The  person  who  has  thus  had  his 
crop  or  stack  destroyed  is  remunerated  by  the  law, 
and  his  fellow  tenants  have  to  bear  the  loss.  But  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  from  public  opinion,  which 
in  such  cases  is  apt  occasionally  to  manifest  itself 
in  unpleasant  ways,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
those  who  are  weak  anfl  cowardly.  Look  at  the 
strikes  in  England  and  America  and  the  penalties 
threatened  towards  traitors  to  the  common  cause." 

'  "As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gatber,theFenian  organi- 
zation and  its  leaders  are  opposed,  though  not  hostile,  to 
our  movement,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  constitutional. 
A  true  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  should,  m 
my  opinion,  partake  both  of  a  constitutional  and  an 
illegal  character.  It  should  be  both  an  open  and  a 
secret  organization,  using  the  Constitution  for  its  own 
purposes,  but  also  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  com- 
bination. But  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement  do 
not  believe  in  constitutional  action,  because  it  has 
always  been  used  in  the  past  for  the  selfish  purposes  of 
its  leaders.  There  was  a  strong  objection  by  the 
Fenians  to  our  Parliamentary  action  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  leaders  since  the  Union,  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  views  of  the  physical 
force  party.", 

Mr.  Pamell  added  that  there  was  nothing  secret  in 
connexion  with  the  Land  League,  and  that  he  would 
not  belong  to  any  illegal  body. 

Mr.  Parnell  has  stated  in  his  evidence  that  in  what 
he  said  concerning  a  true  revolutionary  movement  ho 
did  not  refer  to  the  Land  League  organization,  which 
ho  did  not  regard  as  a  revolutionary  movement,  except 
that  it  accomplished  a  revolution.  He  said  that  he 
referred  entirely  and  solely  to  the  Fenian  or  physical" 
force  party  or  movement.  We  think,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  natural  or  correct  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Pamell's  language.  He  was  deprecating  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Fenians  to  his  movement,  and  pointing  out 
that  open  and  secret  organization  might  he  usefully' 
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combined.  He,  therefore,  regretted  that  the  Fenians 
did  not  see  this,  but  persisted  in  maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent attitude,  instead  of  using  the  open  organiza- 
tion to  assist  their  own. 

These  passages  from  Mr.  Ives'  report  confirm  the 
view  that  Mr.  Parnell's  primary  object  in  visiting 
America  was  to  oblain  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Land  Leajrue  agitation  as  a  political  instrument, 
and  ttiat  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  prevailing 
and  threatened  distress  to  carry  out  the  scheme  for 
abolishing  landlordism  which  had  been  devised  by 
Mr.  Davitt  long  before.  Mr.  Parnell  had  himself 
said  at  Enniscorthy,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1879, 
"  How  are  we  to  destroy  that  system  ?  If  the  good 
times  had  gone  on  as  they  were  doing  tie  last  few 
years  we  never  could  destroy  it  "  (the  landlord 
system). 

These  conversations  further  show  that  Mr.  Parnell 
claimed  that  a  large  diminution  in  the  value  of  land 
in  Ireland  had  been  already  brought  about  by  the 
agitation. 

Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  were  warmly  received 
by  all  sections  of  the  Irish  party  in  the  United 
States,  and  amongst  them  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  or 
United  Brotherhood,  a  body,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  acting  in  coucert  with  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  in  Ireland.  Some  of  this  body  were  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Parnell  describes  them,  opposed,  but 
not  hostile,  to  the  new  departure,  that  is, 'they  pre- 
ferred the  policy  of  open  insurrection  if  practicable, 
but  they  did  not  impede  a  movement  which  they 
thought  likely  to  prepare  for  and  assist  them  in  any 
insurrectionary  enterprise  which  mightbecome  possible. 
Amongst  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  parly  with  whom 
Mr.  Parnell  was  brought  into  communication  in  New 
York  were  Austin  Ford,  employed  on  the  Irisli  World 
(and  of  which  his  relative  Patrick  Ford  was  editor), 
Thomas  F.  Bourke,  John  Devoy,  Dr.  William  Carroll, 
Cantain  O'Meagher  Condon,  Alexander  Sullivan,  Th. 
C.  iiuby,  and  J.  J.  Finnerty.  But  the  reception 
extended  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  offered 
not  only  by  the  extreme  or  physical  force  party,  but 
by  the  general  body  of  the  American-Irish  as  well  as 
by  large  numbers  of  American  politicians. 

Major  Le  Caron,  a  British  subject  who  had  served 
in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  Civil  War, 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  the  British 
Government.  His  evidence,  corroborated  by  the 
documents  he  produced,  establishes  that  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  endeavoured  to  arrange  and  control  the  meetings 
held  in  various  places  tor  the  reception  and  hearing  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  they  doubtless  succeeded,  in  many 
instances,  in  their  efforts.  But  the  evidence  does  not 
establish  that  this  was  done  with  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  moreover,  stated  in 
his  evidence  that  he  did  not  know,  except  by  rumours 
in  some  instances,  the  antecedents  of  thp  persons  who 
organized  the  meetings  which  he  addressed,  and  sup- 
ported him  on  the  platform. 


Mr.  Parnell,  in  the  address  on  Irish  affairs  which  he 
was  permitted  to  make  in  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1S80,  explained  his  objects  and  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  speech  to  the  mode  by  which  he  proposed  to 
change  the  land  tenure  of  Ireland  by  an  expropriation 
of  the  landlords  with  compensation  for  their  existing 
interests. 

Captain  O'M.  Condon  took  a  leading  part  on  the 
committee  which  procured  for  Mr.  Parnell  this  hear- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Parnell  knew  this,  and  that  Condon  was  a  member  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  one  of  the  released  prisoners  in 
connexion  with  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Brett. 

At  Brooklyn,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1880,  Mr. 
Parnell  made  a  speech,  in  which  the  following 
passages  occur  : — 

**  In  order  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  any  question  in 
Ireland  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  you  have  to 
make  it  a  burning  question. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  admitted  the  other  day, 
when  speaking  at  Mid  Lothian,  that  it  was  not  until 
a  police-constable  had  been  shot  at  Manchester,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  by  the  Fenians,  and 
Clerkenwell  Prison  blown  up,  that  the  Irish  Church 
question  cams  within  the  domain  of  practical  English 
politics.  He  admitted  in  that  way  that  you  have  to 
direct  English  public  opinion,  that  you  have  to  act 
upon  it  in  some  extraordinary  and  unusual  way  ia 
order  to  obtain  any  consideration  of  the  Irish  land 
question. 

'  *  Let  us  not  suppose  that  a  great  cause  like  this  can 
be  won  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  ;  but  the 
whole  tendency  up  to  this  time  has  been  towards  the 
restraining  of  useless  suffering,  and,  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  we  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  landlords 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  ;  for  if  the  people  had 
been  left  to  themselves  as  they  were  in  1847 — then 
landlordism  was  synonymous  with  eviction,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  there  have  been  no  evictions. 

•'  We  don't  ask  you  to  seud  armed  expeditions  over 
to  Ireland.  (A  voice. — '  That  is  what  we  would  like 
to  do,'  and  applause.)  I  know  that  you  would  like 
to  do  that  very  much.  (Applause  and  '  Right.')  1 
think  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  what 
you  would  like  to  dS,  and  how  willing  you  will  be  to 
help  us  all.  (Applause.)  But  we  ask  you  to  help  us 
in  preventing  the  people  who  have  taken  our  advice, 
and  who  are  exhibiting  an  attitude  of  devotion  which 
has  never  been  surpassed — what  we  ask  you  to  do  is 
to  help  us  in  preventing  these  people  from  being 
starved  to  death.  That  you  can  do,  and  while  you 
are  thus  helping  these  people  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  noblo 
work  of  charity  ;  and  while  you  are  doing  that  you 
will  know  that  you  are  engaged  in  assisting  in  break- 
ing down  a  system  which  has  proved  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  Ireland.  This  is  not  a  new  enterprise. 
This  straggle  has  gone  on  for  many  centuries,  and  it 
is  bound  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  the  Irish  people  will  insist  upon  having  the 
land  of  Ireland  for  themselves  (applause),  and  the  end 
of  it  will  be  that  when  the  men  who  till  the  soil  will 
also  own  it.  (Applause.)  The  high  heart  of  our  country 
remains  unquelled  ;  the  will  and  the  courage  of  our 
race  are  unquenched,  and  they  are  strengthened  by  the 
spectacle  and  the  fine  estate   and   by  the  great  power 
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of  our  people  in  this  free  land.  (Applause.)  I  feel 
very  confident  that  the  day  is  very  near  at  hand 
when  we  shall  have  struck  the  first  blow,  the  first 
vital  blow,  at  the  land  system  as  it  now  exists  in 
Ireland,  and  when  we  shall  have  taken  the  first  step 
to  obtain  for  Ireland  that  right  to  nationhood  Jfor 
which  she  has  struggled  so  long  and  so  well." 

At  Lynn,U.S.,onthe  31st  of  January,  1880, in  address- 
ing a  meeting  he  said  : — 

"  Without  awaiting  for  agitation  the  English  land- 
lords reduce  their  rents.  We  attempt  to  improve  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  we  are  called  Communists 
and  land  robbers.  In  France  the  revolution  swept 
away  the  landlords  without  a  penny's  compensation. 
Perhaps  if  the  Irish  landlords  do  not  heed  the  lesson 
another  revolution  may  sweep  them  away. 

"  They  are  a  defenceless  people  in  Ireland.  The 
right  to  carry  arms  is  denied,  and  that  birthright  of 
every  free  man  is  punished  in  Ireland  with  imprison- 
ment for  two  years.  A  large  body  of  constabulary  is 
employed  with  30,000  soldiers,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  Ireland  will  have  a  chance.  When  she  (England)  is 
at  war  and  beaten  to  her  knees,  the  idea  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  may  be  realized." 

In  these  speeches  Mr.  Parnell  used  language  indi- 
cating a  desire  for  the  complete  separation  of  Ireland 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  At  Cincinnati,  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1880,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

"  When  we  have  given  Ireland  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  up  our  Irish  nation.  The  feudal  tenure  and 
the  rule  of  the  minority  have  been  the  corner-stone  of 
English  misrule  ;  pull  out  that  corner-stone,  break  it 
up,  destroy  it,  and  you  undermine  English  misgovern- 
ment  ;  when  we  have  undermined  English  misgovern- 
ment  we  have  paved  the  way  for  Ireland  to  take  her 
place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  let  us  not 
forget  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  at  which  all  we  Irish- 
men aim.  None  of  us,  whether  we  are  in  America  or 
Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be  satisfied 
until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps 
Ireland  bound  to  England." 

Mr.  Parnell  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  did 
not  use  the  expression  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied 
till  the  last  link  between  Ireland  and  England  was 
destroyed,  but  says  that  it  is  improbable  that  he  did 
so,  and  that  if  he  did  it  must  have  .been  largely  quali- 
fied with  other  matter,  as  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
anything  he  has  ever  thought  or  said. 

The  evidence  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Parnell  did  use  the  words  attributed  to  him,  and  they 
certainly  are  not  inctjnsistent  with  some  of  his  pre- 
vious utterances. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
"New  Departure  "  cablegram  of  October,  1878,  was 
"  abandonment  of  the  federal  demand,  and  substitu- 
tion of  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of  self-govern- 
ment ;"  Mr.  Parnell  had,  on  September  27,  1879, 
istated  at  Tipperary  that  he  was  a  'federalist,  but  he 
did  not  any  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  during  his  stay 
in  America  say  anything  in  favour  of  federalism.  Mr. 
Parnell  appears  on  this  subject  to  have  spoken  differ- 
ently on  different  occasions,  and  his  final  aims  with 
regard  to  it  are  doubtful.  He  usually  confined  him- 
self  to  that  general   declaration  in  favour  of   self- 


government  which  was  recommended  in  the  "  New 
Departure  "  cablegram,  leaving  his  language  to  be 
interpreted  by  his  hearers  in  accordance  with  their 
individual  wishes.  Probably  his  attitude  with  refer- 
ence to  the  connexion  of  Ireland  with  England  is  best 
indicated  by  a  speech  he  made  at  Cork  as  late  as 
January,  1885,  where  he  said  : — 

"  We  cannot,  under  the  British  Constitution,  ask  for 
more  than  the  restitution  of  Grattan's  Parliament. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  But  no  man  has  the  right  to  fix 
the  boundary  .to  the  march  of  a  nation.  (Great  cheers.) 
No  man  has  a  right  to  say  to  his  country,  '  Thus  fat 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  further,'  and  we  have  never 
attempted  to  fix  ne  plus  ultra  to  the  progress  of.  Ire- 
land's nationhood,  and  we  never  shall." 

Mr.  Parnell  left  the  United  States  on  March  12, 1880, 
his  tonr  having  been  shortened  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  Before  his  departure  he  sum- 
moned a  conference  of  prominent  Irishmen  at  New  York, 
to  which  he  invited  Patrick  Ford,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  auxiliary  organization  of  the  Land  League 
in  America  in  harmony  with  the  organization  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  assist  its  objects.  We  shall  return  at  a 
later  stage  to  the  history  of  the  American  Land  League 
then  formed. 

On  Mr.  Pamell's  arrival  at  Cork,  on  March  21, 
1880,  he  was  presented  with  an  address  from  tha 
Nationalists  of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork — that  is, 
by  those  of  Fenian  proclivities  and  opinions.  The 
address  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir,,— Upon  this  your  return  to  your  native 
country,  fresh  from  the  noble  mission  you  have  under- 
taken, we,  the  Nationalists  of  this  great  county  and 
city  of  Cork,  hasten  to  greet  you  and  offer  the  cordial 
welcome  of  not  ungrateful  hearts.  .  .  .  We'cannot 
deny  our  applause  to  any  representative  or  body  of 
representatives  who  honestly  and  courageously  strive 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  people.  But  while 
saying  this  we  must  take  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  clear  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  looking  for 
justice  to  Ireland  from  the  English  Parliament,  and 
the  firm  belief  of  the  intelligent  manhood  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  seek  for  any  prac- 
tical national  good  through  the  means  of  Parliamentary 
representation.  Impelled  by  such  convictions,  the 
Nationalists  of  the  country  have  determined  that,  as 
a  political  party,  they  will  take  no  part  in  the  coming 
elections,  and  consequently  no  part  in  the  adoption, 
rejection,  or  support  of  the  Parliamentary  candidates. 
It  shall  be  their  duty  to  watch  the  course  of  events, 
and  also  to  remind  Irishmen  that  in  themselves,  in 
their  virtue,  and  in  their  own  courage  in  their  perse- 
verance in  the  practical  work  lies  the  best  hope  for 
the  prospects  and  the  regeneration  of  Ireland." 

At  a  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  the  same  day 
Mr.  Biggar  in  his  presence  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  said  that  "  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Irish 
race  was  as  badly  off  as  the  Russian  race.  They  had 
all  seen  what  Hartmann  had  done,  and,  if  the  present 
constitutional  course  that  they  were  pursuing  in  Par- 
liament did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  rights  they 
wanted  for  Ireland,  he  thought  that  Ireland  would  be 
able  to  i^roduce  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a 
much  better  result." 

Mr.  Biggar  does  not  deny  that  he  used  these  words- 
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bat  says  that  it  was  in  such  a  connexion  as  to  express 
a  warning  what  would  be  the  result  if  "  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  representatives  pursued  the  milk-and- 
water  policy  of  the  Whig  section."  But  this  expla- 
nation gives  no  effect  to  the  concluding  words 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  anticipated  Irish  attempts 
at  assassination  would  have  "  a  much  better  result  " 
than  that  of  Hartmann. 

Mr.  Parnell  at  once  engaged  in  the  Parliamentary 
election  contests  of  1880  ;  and,  desiring  money  for  this 
purpose,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League,  to  supply  it,  notwithstanding  the  7th 
article  of  the  Land  League  constitution — that  none  of 
its  funds  should  be  used  for  furthering  the  interest  of 
any  Parliamentary  candidate. 

Mr.  Egan,  taking  what  Mr.  Parnell  calls  a  large 
view  of  the  subject,  at  once  advanced  him  £2,000. 
Mr.  Parnell  says  that  he  always  objected  to  the  reso- 
lution restraining  the  employment  of  the  Land  League 
funds  for  Parliamentary  purposes,  and  it  was  after- 
wards rescinded.  No  evidence  has  been  given  of  this 
rescission,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  resolution  was  in 
force  when  Mr.  Egan  advanced  the  £2,000,  and  the 
only  importance  of  the  incident  is  to  show  the  large 
discretionary  power  which  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Parnell 
assumed  over  the  Land  League  resources. 

After  Mr.  Parnell's  return  from  America  he  appears 
on  two  occasions  to'have  received  opposition  from  the 
Fenians,  or  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood.  The  first 
was  on  March  28,  1880,  at  Enniscorthy,  county  Wex- 
ford, when  the  physical  force  party  were  opposed  to 
Mr.  Garrett  M.  Byrne,  the  then  candidate  for  Parlia- 
mentary election,  as  not  being  sufficiently  advanced 
for  their  views.  They  then  endeavoured  to  break  up  a 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  about  to  speak. 

The  second  occasion  was  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Rotunda,  in  Dublin,  on  30th  April,  1880,  held  in  the 
following  circumstances. 

Shortly  after  the  general  election  of  1880  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  executive  of  the  Land 
League  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  land  reform.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  : — Messrs.  Parnell, 
Davitt,  Egan,  Kettle,  O'Kelly,  and  Louden.  The 
programme  recommended  a  two  years'  suspension  of 
ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent  ;  compulsory  sale 
by  the  landlord  at  20  years'  purchase  on  the  poor  law 
valuation  ;  purchase-money  to  be  advanced  by  -the 
State,  and  an  improved  system  of  land  transfer.  Mr. 
Davitt  declined  to  sign  this  document,  on  the 
ground  that  the  20  years'  purchase  clause  was  ex- 
cessive. 

A  conference  upon  this  programme  was  held  at  the 
Botunda,  Dublin,  on  the  29th  and  30th  April,  1880, 
and  was  followed  by  a  public  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  30th  April.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Parnell  and 
a  number  of  his  Parliamentary  colleagues  were 
present,  and  Mr.  M'Coan,  M.P.,  moved  a  resolu- 
tioif  approving  of  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
ference as  to  the  suspension  of  evictions,  and 
thereupon    a    ntimber    of    men,   among   whom     was 


one  Edward  O'Haulon,  assaulted  the  party  on  the 
platform  and  took  possession  of  it.  A  general  disturb- 
ance ensued,  during  which  O'Hanlon  endeavoured  to 
move  a  resolution  which  he  had  upon  paper.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Parnell  said  :— "  The  Americans  send 
me  back  with  this  message — that  for  the  future  you 
must  not  expect  one  cent  for  charity,  but  millions 
to  break  the  law  system,  and  now  before  I  go  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  incident  that  happened  at  one  of  our 
meetings  in  America.  A  gentleman  came  on  the  plat- 
form and  handed  me  $25,  and  said,  "  Hero  is 
$5  for  bread  and  $20  for  lead."  The  report 
of  this  speech  in  the  Freeman  newspaper  adds 
that  loud  and  long  cheers  followed.  Mr.  Parnell  said 
in  cross-examination  that  his  narration  of  this  oiler 
of  "  $20  for  lead  "  was  stupid  and  more  than 
stupid,  as  there  was  no  object  in  it,  because  by  lead 
he  understood  the  person  who  gave  the  dollars  to  mean 
the  Land  League.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
there  was  an  object  in  it — namely,  to  give  to  his 
hearers  evidence  that  he  had  the  support  of  those  who 
advocated  the  use  of  lead,  and  that  his  hearers  were 
not  intended  to  think  and  would  not  be  likely  to  under- 
stand  that  by  "  lead  "  the  Irish  Land  League  was 
signified.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  organizer 
Boyton  thought  this  anecdote  of  sufficient  importance 
to  repeat  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  men  of  "  rebel 
Cork." 

After  this  meeting  at  the  Rotunda  Mr.  Parnell  does 
not  appear  to  have  encountered  any  hostility  from  the 
physical  force  party.  The  majority  had  become  con- 
vinced by  this  time  that  the  new  movement, so  far  from 
being  an  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  their  aims,  was 
really  a  stepping-stone  to  their  fulfilment.  Mr.  Parnell 
indeed  asserts  that  the  organization  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Brotherhood  constantly  and  consistently  opposed 
the  Land  League  from  the  first,  but  the  account  of  his 
views  given  in  the  Nation  newspaper  of  the  2d  of 
October,  1880,  does  not  agree  with  this.  A  report, 
which  Mr.  Parnell  admits  to  be  accurate,  is  there 
given  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Jas.  Redpath,  in  which 
Mr.  Redpath  asked  ; — 

"  But  is  the  movement  not  opposed  by  the  National" 
ists  and  the  priests  ?"  To  which  Mr.  Parnell  answered 
"  Indeed  it  is  not.  I  should  despair  of  Ireland  if  the 
most  active  forces  in  the  country  arrayed  themselves 
against  a  movement  like  this.  Individual  priests  may 
have  condemned  chance  indiscretions,  individual 
Nationalists  have  protested  that  we  should  lie  by 
while  preparations  are  being  made  to  cope  with 
England  by  physical  force,  but  that  is  all.  Everyone 
is  welcome  to  his  opinion  about  this  movement,  and  to 
express  it.  *  *  *  *  Q.  "Well,  and  aa  to  the 
Nationalists  ?"  A.  "  They  are  a  body  whose  earnest- 
ness and  readiness  forsacrifice  I  have  always  respected. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  us,  and  we  travel  on 
different  roads.  Some  interested  persons  may,  it  is 
true,  try  to  spread  the  idea  among  them  that  there 
should  be  no  other  popular  movement  in  Ireland  except 
theirs  ;  but  I  feel  sure  the  vast  majoiitf  of  the  party 
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would  prefer  to  have  their  energies  used  in  fighting 
England,  than  in  quarrelling  with  us. 

Q.  "  Had  you  their  support  at  the  elections  ? 

A.  "  I  shoalcl  not  suppose  that  officially  as  an 
organization  any  action  was  taken,  but  individual 
Nationalists  would  naturally  join  in  against)  the  land- 
lords and  the  Whigs." 

Mr.  i'aruell  staled  in  cross-examination  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Fenian  party  became  stronger  after 
this,  but  we  find  no  evidence  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  M.  Harris  told  us  that  had  it  not  been  for  tho 
Fenian  organization  the  Land  League  never  could  have 
assumed  the  proportions  it  did, and  he  added,  "I  know 
that  what  I  am  saying  will  tell  a  good  deal  against 
what  has  been  put  forth  in  the  witness-box,  but  I  want 
to  tell  the  truth." 

During  Mr.  Parnell's  absence  in  America  the  govern- 
moDt  of  the  Land  League  had  been  in  the  bands  of  an 
executive  committee,  but  the  business  of  the  organi- 
sation was  chiefly  conducted  by  Mesirs.  Davitt,  Egan, 
and  Brennan,  all  of  whom  either  were  or  had  been 
Fenians.  The  important  position  which  Mr.  Egan 
occupied  is  showu  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Biggar,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

Mr.  i*arnell  states  that  he  left  the  appointment  of 
organizers  to  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Davitt,  and  that  he 
made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  persons 
they  selected.  Amongst  the.se  organizers  so  appointed 
were  M.  P.  Boyton,  in  Mayo,  John  W.  Walbh,  of 
Balla,  in  Conaaught,  Sheridan,  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  and  holding  the  office  of 
"  Centre  "  in  that  body  in  tho  west  of  Ireland,  and 
James  Kadpath.  Mr.  M.  Harris,  M.P.,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  tho  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood  up  to  the  summer  of  1880,  was 
invited  to  become  a  paid  oi;ganizer,  but  he  preferred 
to  assist  without  personal  payment,  and  P.  J.  Gordon 
appears  ta  have  acted  in  a  similar  capacity.  J.  J. 
O 'Kelly,  M.P.,  who  up  to  1879  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  and  engaged  in  importing  arms  into 
Ireland,  also  acted  as  an  organizer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  organization  was  carried 
on  may  be  seen  from  passages  from  the  speeches 
delivered  by  Land  League  speakers  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1880.  We  give  here  extracts  from  some 
of  the  speeches  of  the  leading  organizers  of  the  agita- 
tion, but  it  is  in  evidence  that  on  many  occasions 
other  speakers  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  platforms 
and  make  condemnable  speeches  without  repudiation 
or  rebuke. 

On  the  30th  May,  1880,  at  Dunmanway,  co.  Cork, 
Boyton  in  the  course  ofia  speechin  which  he  addressed 
his  hearers  as  "  Men  of  rebel  Cork,"  said  : — 

"...  There  was  a  little  story  told  by  Mr.  Par- 
nell, at  a  meeting  in  the  Rotunda,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  American 
gentleman  came  upon  the  platform  and  said, '  Parnell, 
there  is  25  dollars,  five  for  bread  and  20  for  lead.' 
Now  that  simple  bit  of  humour  has  put  your  hereditary 
enemy  in  a  great  flutter.  Therefore  I  am  not  authorized 
by  the  President  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to 


tell  you  that  that  was  a  bond  Jide  transaction,  that  the 
man  gave  him  25  dollars.  I  am  authorised  to  tell  you 
here,  and  I  came  all  the  way  to  Dunmanway,  that 
those  20  dollars  are  perfectly  safe,  and  that  as  Mr. 
Forster,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  night, 
refused  to  tell  your  representatives  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  the  £30,000  of  secret  service 
money,  and  that  he  has  displayed  admirable  reticence 
in  doing  so,  we,  in  like  manner,  are  not  going  to  tell 
Mr.  Forster  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the 
20  dollars  that  has  since  swelled  into  20,000.  The 
money  gives  four  or  five  per  cent,  interest  on  it,  and 
we  are  turning  it  into  good  round  sovereigns,  with  the 
imprint  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  upon  them. 
Therefore  1  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name 
of  every  honest  Irishman,  in  the  name  of  yoiu:  long 
suffering  country,  to  stick  together  like  brothers,  ono 
and  all.  If  you  show  us  evidence  that  you  are  in 
earnest  to  help  us,  and  take  a  .=^bare  in  this  20  dollars 
by  showing  us  that  you  will  stand  together.  .  .  . 
We  have  moral  force,  and  we  are  going  to  use  it  ; 
and  perhaps  we  have  something  in  the  shape  of  physi- 
cal force",  but  we  don't  want  to  use  it.  We  may  some 
day  come  down  and  see  you,  and  talk  about  some- 
thing else."     (Cheers.) 

On  the  6th  June,  1880,  at  Mount  Irvine,  co.  Sligo, 
Sheridan  addressed  a  meeting  thus  : — 

"  I  would  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words,  and  give 
you  one  advice  from  this  platform.  I  wish  you  all  to 
know  that  from  the  1st  of  June  you  can  carry  and  keep 
arms  of  every  sort.  (Cheers.)  New,  my  friends,  there 
are  some  of  you  who  have  a  natural  taste  for  keeping 
a  gun  in  youf  places,  and  being  to  long  deprived  of 
the  right  to  keep  arms,  very  probably  you  will  be 
going  to  purchase  arms  to  take  into  your  house  for  to 
use  occasionally  to  ehoot  at  game.  You  must  recol- 
lect that  it  is  for  this  you  have  them.  Some  young 
men  may  be  foolish  enough  to  be  using  them  for  other 
purposes,  and  they  will  be  caught  by  the  police,  who 
will  come  round  to  search  for  poteen  or  something 
else.  If  any  of  you  do  anything  like  that  you  will  be 
the  cause  of  the  Government  putting  this  Act  in  force 
again,  and  the  arms  will  be  t'ken  up,  and  you  will  be 
left  without  your  arms  or  the  money  to  purchase  them 
with.  Proceed  in  the  same  quiet,  discreet  way  that 
you  always  have  done,  and  there  is  plenty  to  occupy 
your  time  besides  looking  for  arms.  Just  mind  your 
business  ;  the  state  of  the  country  is  enough  to  occupy 
your  time." 

On  the  13th  June,  1880,  at  New  Town,  Queen's 
County,  Mr.  Boyton -announced  himself  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  their  illustrious  leader,  C.  S.  Par- 
nell, and  in  that  character  opened  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
said  : — 

"  The  organization  that  is  spreading  over  Ireland 
has  in  view  a  set  of  objects,  and  if  we  are  enabled 
to  carry  out  these  objects— and  without  you  we  can  do 
nothing — if  you  enable  us  to  carry  out  these  objects 
we  will  make  the  property  of  Irish  landlords  so 
worthless    that   the    landlords    will  leave    it    to  you. 

.  .  .  We  are  men  engaged  in  doing  the  only  thing 
that  we  can  do  to  gain  our  independence  from  the 
British  Constitution.  (Cheers.)  .  .  .  There  have 
been  evictions  in  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Tipperary,  and 
the  caretakers  that  are  watching  these  evicted  farms 
and  inhabiting  these  homesteads  are  tho   bats  and  the 
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owls,  and   God  help  the  man  who  dares  to  go  near  one 
of  them." 

On  the  20th  June,  1880,  at  Shrule,  county  Galway, 
P.  J.  Gordon,  at  a  public  meeting,  in  seconding  a  re- 
solution condemning  anyone  who  should  take  land 
from  which  another  had  been  evicted,  said  : — 

'*  It  is  now  twelve  months  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  yon  in  Shrule,  and  I  now  say  the 
Irish  people  will  never  be  loyal  to  that  Government 
until  Ireland  gets  justice.  The  only  way  that  you  have 
to  let  the  Government  see  that  you  are  not  cowards 
any  longer,  arm  yourselves  like  people,  and,  it  you 
have  no  way  of  getting  the  rifle,  sell  the  old  cow  and 
buy  one.  You  have  a  privilege  now  to  buy  a  gun,  and 
if  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  you  can  be  a  police- 
man in  town  with  your  gun  on  your  shoulder.  .  .  . 
The  Government  has  sent  into  the  country  an  amount 
of  seeds  called  Champions.  I  will  ask  you  here  to-day 
to  say  you  are  Champions,  and  I  will  ask  the  young 
blood  to  put  up  their  hands  and  say  that  they  will 
fight  for  the  land  of  their  birth  if  the  fathers  did  not 
do  so.  O'Connell  once  said  that  the  land  of  Ireland 
would  be  dearly  bought  at  one  drop  of  blood,  but  I 
differ  from  him.  It  is  better  for  you  to  lose  your 
blood  as  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  did,  and  we  are 
determined  to  do  the  same.  ...  I  repeat  the 
names  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien.  They  have 
walked  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  last  prayer  they 
uttered  from  their  lips  was  God  save  Ireland.  I 
say  in  following  in  the  wake  of  Allen,  Larkin, 
»nd  O'Brien  that  you  will  combine  yourselves  as 
)ne  man — aye,  as  one  woman.  The  last  words  I 
will  ask  you  to  say  arc,  Away  with  landrobbers, 
and  God  save  the  people.  In  referring  to  the 
land  sharks  and  land  grabbers,  unfortunately  we  have 
them  in  our  midst.  1  ask  you  in  the  name  of  Ireland 
to  treat  them  with  contempt,  pass  them  by,  don't 
speak  to  them  in  the  fair.  (A  Voice,  *  Give  them 
what  Lord  Leitrim  got.')" 

•'  Mr.  J.  W.  Nally. — You  are  too  cowardly  to  do 
that. 

"  Mr.  Gordon  continued, — Pass  them  by  with  scorn, 
and  I  will  tell  yon,  my  people,  that  like  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh  when  he  sold  his  country  to  the  Government,  he 
may  go  and  buy  a  razor  and  cut  his  throat.  If  they 
are  treated  with  contempt,  they  will  come  on  their 
bended  knees  and  ask  forgiveness  of  their  country. 
But,  I  say,  don't  forgive  them.  They  have  sold  their 
nationality,  and  away  with  them." 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1880,  at  Ballinlough,  county 
Roscommon,  Brennan,  the  secretary  of  the  Land 
League,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  ; — 

"  We  have  a  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  this  year, 
and  the  landlord  has  his  eye  on  that  harvest,  and  soon 
the  question  will  come  to  be  decided  wbethec  he  oc 
you  will  enjoy  it " 

"  Voice.—'  He  will  never.' 

"  Mr.  Brennan.— Whether,  after  having  starved  your- 
selves for  the  last  12  months,  having  golden  prospects 
this  harvest,  whether  you  will  be  content  to  endure 
the  same  privation  for  the  neit  12  months,  whether 
you  will  be  content  that  the  charity  box  must  be 
again  passed  round  for  you.  (Cheers  for  Pamell.) 
The  question  most  soon  be  decided,  whether  you  will 
quietly  surrender  that  harvest  in  order  that  a  few 
idlers  may  enjoy  the  usual  quantity  of  champagne. 
(Never.)  In  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to 
purchase  prize  dogs  and  pay  gambling  debts  in  the 
hells  on  the  Continent.    (Hear,  hear,)    1  don't  advise 


you  to  offer  any  open  resistance  to  the  law,  simply 
because  I  believe  you  would  not  be  able  to  de- 
feat it.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
guarding  your  own  lives  and  your  property  ;  and  if  I 
don't  advise  open  resistance  to  acts  of  tyranny,  it  is 
not  because  I  see  anything  wrong  in  it,  but  because  I 
know  it  is  not  advisable,  and  I  know  the  landlords 
would  uofr  wish  for  anything  better  than  that  you 
should  adopt  such  a  course  in  order  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
a  Government  that  has  ever  been  too  ready  to  crush 
you.  We  advised  you  last  year  not  to  pay  exorbitant 
rents  ;  not  to  pay  rent  that  you  were  not  able  to 
afford.  We  give  you  the  same  advice  this  year,  and 
we  say  any  man  that  pays  an  unjust  rent,  whether  he 
can  afford  it  or  not,  is  an  enemy  to  the  common  good. 
(Cheers.)" 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1880,  at  Carndonagh,  co.  Done- 
gal, Mr.  Boyton,  in  supporting  a  resolution,  said  : — 

"  I  want  you  men  of  Donepal  to  listen  to-day  in- 
tently to  my  words,  and  to  take  from  them  a  meaning 
deeper  perhaps  than  appears  on  the  surface.  (Cheers.) 
The  resolution  which  has  been  read  and  proposed  on  this 
occasion  is  one  that  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  analyzing 
for  you.  (Cheers.)  Bear  in  mind  when  this  resolution  is 
put  to  you  by  the  chairman,  that  each  and  every  man  here 
becomes  respofisible  for  the  meaning  of  it,  and  adopts 
it  as  his  profession.     (Cheers.) 

"  That  we,  the  men  of  Donegal,  assembled  to-day 
in  our  thousands  on  the  heights  of  Cuckaughrim,  do 
commemorate  the  glorious  anniversary  of  American 
Independence — (cheers) — and  the  birth  of  that  mighty 
Republic  in  which  the  exiled  millions  of  an  ancient 
race  enjoy  the  inalienable  rights  of  'life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  "     (Cheers.) 

"  These  words  are  taken  from  the  document  that 
made  its  first  appearance  on  the  Ith  July,  1776. 
(Cheers.)  In  the  year  177G  three  millions  of  people, 
exiled  from  their  native  land  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
were  forced — forced  in  self-preservation  to  proclaim 
their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.    .     .     . 

"Every  man  who  signed  his  name  signed  at  the 
same  time  his  death  warrant.  (Cheers.)  And  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  that  document  is  *  in  furtherance 
of  which  we  pledge  our  lives,  our  properties,  and  our 
sacred  honour.'  (Cheers.)  They  went,  and  having 
told  the  world  what  tjiey  declared,  that  the  law  of  a 
foreign  country  had  no  right  to  bind  them— (cheers) — 
and  having  told  the  world  that,  they  proved  it,  for 
with  the  rifle  and  the  sword,  with  Ere  and  steel 
they  won  their  liberties — (cheers)— and  to-day  that 
flag  that  represents  in  its  stars  the  emblems  that 
God  Almighty  has  placed  above,  shows  each  State 
as  the  three  leaved  shamrock  might  show  each  province 
Of  (ounty  10  IreJacd.  .  ,  .  "  I  want  you  to  listen 
to-day  with  deep  import  to  my  language,  to  my  mean- 
ing. I  am  obliged  to  be  constitutional.  I  api  living 
under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  lived  seven 
years  in  free  England,  and  therefore  I  am  qualified  to 
say  what  is  wrong  under  these  laws,  for  the  self-same 
British  flag  is  floating  to-day  by  the  power  of  might 
over  this  island,  as  it  was  over  the  other  island  that  I 
left  there.  (Cheers.)  I  know  well  and  thoroughly 
the  right  of  a  British  subject,  and  I  intend  to  tell 
you  that  here  to-day,  and  I  leave  you  to  draw  in- 
ferences from  anything  further  I  may  say.  I  must  be  con- 
stitutional, and  I  think  before  I  am  through  I  will, per- 
haps, show  some  of  those  who  claim  to  represent  consti- 
tutional authority  here ,  how  much  they  have  outstepped 
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and  overstepped  the  power  that  is  conferred  on  them 
by  the  G-overnmeut  of  Great  Britain.  (Groans,).  . 
,  .  Therefore,  Irishmen,  in  striking  to-day  constitu- 
tionally at  the  system  of  Irish  landlordism,  you  are 
striking  at  the  greatest  weapon  that  has  ever  been 
held  in  the  hand  of  that  power,  that  if  there  be  a 
just  God — and  we  are  told  there  is  a  limit  even  to 
God's  justice — will  so  surely  reap  the  harvest,  in  this 
ill-fated  unhappy  island,  that  they  have  sowed. 
We  are  teaching  you  to  stand  together  within 
the  law,  for  you  are  powerless  to  do  anything 
else.  We  are  teaching  you  to  know  your  rights 
as  British  subjects.  We  want  to  tell  you  what  you 
can  do  it  you  will  stand  together  like  men,  nobly, 
manfully,  and  honestly.  (Cheers.)  If  you  knew  a 
tenth  of  the  power  that  you  possess  under  the  laws  of 
this  land,  you  would  be  a  different  race  of  men  in  12 
months,  but  you  don't 

"  Do  no  crime,  for  to-day  while  we  hold  that  by 
steel  and  fire  alone  can  liberty  be  achieved,  we  hold 
it  too  that  the  man  who  commits  a  crime  gives 
strength  to  the  enerriies  of  his  country.  (Cheers.) 
Therefore,  I  ask  you  men,  and  here  in  the  north 
you  are  credited  with  good,  sound,  common  sense, 
with  firmness  and  resolution— therefore,  I  ask  you 
men  of  the  north  to-day,  when  the  way-cry  against 
landlordism  resounds  from  the  hills  of  Donegal,  that 
you  will  be  quite  patient,  quite  peaceable,  resolved 
firmly  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  do  the  work  that  is 
pointed  out  for  you  to   do.     (Cheers.) 

"  To-day  every  man  in  this  assembly  is  a  British 
subject,  and  has  a  right  to  carry  on  his  shoulder  one 
of  those  improved  rifles,  and  a  piece  of  steel 
here,  if  he  comes  and  pays  10s.,  the  cost  of  a 
licence.  One  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  the  right  that 
every  man  that  is  a  freeman  in  England  and  Scotland 
or  Wales  had,  is  tbe  right  to  bear  arms.  I  have  it  not 
in  my  power  to  shower  little  10s.  licences  among  you. 
If  I  had,  by  the  blue  vault  above  us,  they  would  come 
down  like  snowflakes.  Do  not  mistake  me.  The 
reason  I  tell  you  this  is  because  the  Government  has 
lately  consented  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  advantages 
of  an  Act — tie  right  to  kill  ground  game.  The  ground 
game  has  not  been,  so  far  as  my  reading  of  the  Bill 
before  Parliament,  yet  defined.  I  think  it  is 
hares  and  rabbits,  however,  that  is  something  for 
yourselves.  But  I  want  yon,  men  of  Donegal,  to  know 
this,  that  you  have  a  right  to  bear  arms,  to  wear  them, 
and  to  learn  the  use  of  them.  (Cheers.)  I  am  acting 
in  telling  you  so,  under  the  advice  of  Queen's  Counsel. 
Let  those  whom  it  may  concern  make  the  best  of  it. 
(Cheers.)" 

On  the  nth  July,  1880,  at  Cong,  co.  Galway,  P.  J. 
Gordon  said  : — 

"  I  will  sketch  over  the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe. 
They  have  run  over  to  Claremorris  and  took  one  man 
from  amongst  us.  But  they  wanted  to  have  some  bird 
in  the  nest.  They  knew  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  murder.  They  look  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon 
everyone  who  says  we  will  be  no  longer  beggars.  If 
you  waken  up  that  spirit  of  undying  nationality  in 
your  bosoms  speak  it  to  your  children  in  the  morning 
and  when  they  are  going  to  bed,  that  it  is  their  right 
to  assert  their  right  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  The 
police  went  as  far  as  Queenstown  and  arrested  those 
men  on  their  way  to  America.  I  stole  away  five  of 
them,  and  before  a  week  elapses  the  other  two  will  be 
away  too.  If  there  were  a  crime  committed  against 
the  man.  let  them  find  out  the  guilty  party  and  the 


guilty  party  in  his  own  heart.  He  has  evicted  a  poor 
widow  and  her  orphans,  and  left  them  to  starve.  Then, 
I  say,  the  guilty  conscience  requires  no  accuser. 
I  will  ask  you  to  raise  your  hands  to  high  Heaven, 
and  say  no  man  will  take  the  land  from  which  another 
has  been  evicted,  and  if  yoa  break  it  you  cannot  say 
but  you  made  the  pledge  in  the  presence  of  two 
Boggarths  aroon.  If  any  man  occupy  that  land  let  it 
be  the  police  with  a  barrack.  I  don't  object  to  the 
police,  they  are  better  than  the  landlords.  I  ask  you 
to  be  in  the  future  united.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
composed  of  landlord  robbers." 

The  "  attempt  at  Ballinrobe  "  referred  to  was  the 
shooting  at  that  place  of  a  man  named  Feerick,a  land 
agent  in  Mayo,  who  died  of  his  wounds  shortly  after. 

These  extracts,  to  which  many  more  of  a  similar 
character  might  be  added,  will  serve  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  leading  organizers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Land  League  were  carrying  on  the  work  of 
establishing  branches  of  that  association  and  expound- 
ing its  objects  during  the  earlier  months  of  1880. 

In  some  of  these  speeches  the  hearers  were  recom- 
mended to  obtain  a  licence  for  firearms,  and  reference 
was  made  to  the  right  to  kill  ground  game.  We  regard 
these  allusions  as  mere  pretences,  and  that  the  object 
of  the  speeches  was  to  induce  persons  to  obtain  fire- 
arms ready  to  be  used  for  insurrectionary  or  other 
illegal  purposes. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  of  arms  we  must  call 
attention  to  a  particular  incident. 

In  August,  1880,  a  vessel  called  the  Juno  was  lying 
at  passage,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork.  A  party  of 
men  attacked  this  vessel,  and  carried  off  from  it  a 
quantity  of  firearms  (40  cases)  and  some  cases  of  cart- 
ridges. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  raid  was  effected 
by  Fenians.  At  a  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Land  League  of  Cork,  held  on  the  13th  of  August,  a 
resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cronin  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  O'Brien  in  these  terms  : — 

"  That  we  deeply  regret  that  a  robbery 
of  useless,  old  firearms  has  taken  place  ;  that 
we  condemn  lawlessness  in  any  shape,  and 
we  believe  the  occurrence  must  have  been  effected  by 
those  who  desire  to  see  a  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Acts 
inflicted  upon  this  country,  and  who  wish  to  give  the 
Government  good  value  for  their  secret  service 
money." 

Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  in  seconding  this  resolution,  said 
"  That  amongst  the  persons  upon  whom  the  Govern- 
ment would  try  to  throw  the  odium  of  stealing  these 
arms  were  many  who  had  a  great  deal  more  common 
sense  and  talent  than  would  lead  them  to  rob  and 
carry  away  a  few  old  rusty  firearms." 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  P.  O'Sullivan, 
who  said  that  it  was  well  known  that  he  held  national 
views,  and  he  thought  the  greatest  curse  of  this 
country  was  that  one  organization  interfered  with 
another.  It  was  quite  possible  that  those  men  thought 
there  were  a  good  deal  better  weapons  in  that  vessel 
than  there  were,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  Land 
League  should  turn  round  and  denounce  their  country- 
men.   He  thought  that  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the 
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English  Government  and  of  English  spies.  The  amend- 
ment was  negatived  and  the  original  resolution  carried. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Land  League,  held  in 
Dublin  on  Tuesday,  August  17, 1880,  Mr.  Brennan  called 
attention  to  this  subject  and  said  : — 

"  A  branch  of  the  Land  League  had  been  discussing 
matters  that  it  ought  to  have  left  alone.  They  had 
seen  by  the  Freeman  of  the  previous  day  that  the  Cork 
branch  of  the  Land  League  had  taken  up  a  matter  that 
did  not  corae  under  its  province  at  all.  It  would  be 
just  as  well  if  they  would  confine  themselves  for  the 
future  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  formed. 
They  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  subject  they  dis- 
cussed than  with  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  of  America." 

Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  who  was  chairman  on  this  occa- 
sion, said  : — 

"  That  he  felt  strongly  with  Mr.  Brennan  in  this 
matter  the  resolution. passed  by  the  Cork  Land  League 
was  entirely  without  its  sphere.  It  assumed  a  right 
to  do  what  the  Land  League  distinctly  condemned  and 
repudiated — namely,  judging  the  case  of  men  who  did 
not  belong  to  their  body.  They  did  not  want  to  place 
themselves  in  antagonism  with  any  other  bodies  in 
Ireland  who  were  not  placing  themselves  in  antagonism 
with  them,  and  the  same  liberty  which  they  claimed 
for  themselves  they  must  be  prepared  to  allow  to 
others.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
pass  any  resolution  on  the  subject  or  not,  but  he  took 
the  general  sense  of  the  meeting  to  be  that  they  en- 
tirely disclaimed  the  resolution  passed  bv  the  Cork 
Land  League,  and  emphatically  stated  that  it  in  no 
degree  represented  the  feeling  of  that  organization." 

On  August  21,  1880,  a  meeting  of  the  Cork  branch 
was  held,  at  which  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  M.P.,  attended. 
Mr.  C.  P.  O'SuUivan,  who  had  moved  the  amendment 
on  the  previous  occasion,  proposed  that  the  resolution 
condemning  the  raid  should  be  expunged  from  their 
proceedings.  Mr.  O'Connor,  in  seconding  Mr.  O'Sulli- 
van's  motion,  said  that  be  wished  to  refer  to  the  un- 
called for,  injudicious,  and  arrogant  proceeding  of 
some  gentleman  connected  with  the  League  who  pro- 
posed the  resolution  in  reference  to  the  Passage  raid. 
He  recognized  the  service  that  League  had  done,  but 
he  failed  to  perceive  either  in  that  service  or  in  the 
period  of  their  existence  anything  to  give  them  a 
right  to  criticize  the  action  of  other  people  as  they 
had  done  on  that  day  week. 

The  motion  to  expunge  the  resolution  of  August  13 
ffas  then  carried  nem.  con. 

On  Sunday,  October  3,  Mr.  Parcell  w«s  received  at 
Cork  with  a  great  demonstration.  As  he  approached  the 
city  an  armed  party  stopped  the  procession.  These  men 
were  no  doubt  of  the  physical  force  or  Fenian  party,  but 
their  object  is  shown  by  thearesult  of  their  attack,  for 
they  carried  oflE  and  detained  for  the  day  Mr.  Cronin 
and  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  reso- 
lution condemning  the  "  Juno  "  raid,  and  then 
allowed  the  procession  to  pass. 

Soon  after  thisIMr.Dillon  visited  Cork,  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cork  branch  of  the 
Land  League,  and.made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  Now  I  think  it  right  to  point  out  especially  in 
this  city  that   those   who  say  that  this  movement  is 


antagonistic  to  any  other  movement  which  has  the 
good  of  Ireland  in  view  are  misrepresenting  our 
motives  and  are  treating  us  with  the  grossest  in- 
justice, and  I  venture  to  say  that  I  am  known  to 
have  the  warmest  sympathy  with  other  movements 
that  have  the  good  of  Ireland  in  view." 

Mr.  Davitt's  views  on  the  subject  of  this  raid  upon 
the  "  Juno  "  will  be  seen  from  a  speech  he  made  in 
Chicago  in  August,  1880,  when  he  said  "  That  the 
convulsion  of  horror  which  grew  out  of  it  was  because 
the  English  Government  knew  there  were  men  in  Ire- 
land to-day  absolutely  feverish  to  clutch  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  rifles  in  order  not  only  to  abolish  Irish 
landlordism,  but  to  consummate  the  hopes  of  Irishmen 
of  abolishing  something  else,"  by  which,  as  he  has 
stated,  he  meant  the  English  Government. 

Wo  consider  that  this  incident  of  the  "  Juno"  raid 
throws  strong  light  on  the  true  relations  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Land  League'  and  the  party  of  physical 
force,  or  Feuians. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  the  case  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Butt,  of  responsibility  arising  from  the  conduct 
of  obscure  members  of  a  local  branch,  but  with  the 
acts  of  the  executive  council  of  the  centra!  body,  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Land 
League  organization.  It  is  apparent  that  the  object 
was  not  to  win  over  the  Fenians  from  their  illegal 
and  insurrectionary  courses  to  a  constitutional  policy, 
but  to  retain  their  assistance  by  making  it  clear  that 
the  Land  League  leaders  did  not  condemn  theii 
flagrantly  illegal  acts,  and  by  the  avowal  made  by  Mr. 
Dillon  that  he  sympathized  with  them. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  convenient  briefly  to  notice 
the  incidents  of  Mr.  Davitt's  second  visit  to  America. 

Mr.  Davitt  arrived  in  time  to  attend  the  first  Con- 
vention of  the  Land  League  of  America  held  at 
Trenor-hall  on  18th  May,  .1880. 

Mr.  Davitt  says  that  at  this  convention  all  classes 
were  represented,  but  that  "  possibly  one-third  of 
them  might  have  been  extremists." 

Mr.  Davitt  there  said  : — "  There  are  two  means 
which  we  pursue  to  accomplish  our  end  ;  the  first  is  a 
policy  of  destruction  by  hammering  against  landlord- 
ism ;  we  are  satisfied  with  nothing  but  its  total  aboli- 
tion. In  the  House  of  Commons  we  pursue  a  construe* 
tive  policy,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
speeches  in  Ireland  against  landlordism  and  the 
speeches  in  the  House  which  might  not  seem  to  be  in 
keeping  with  those  delivered  by  members  of  the  same 
party  in  Ireland." 

Not  long  after  the  Trenor-hall  Convention,  Mr. 
Davitt  and  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  addressed  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  Mr.  Dillon  said  : — 

"  We,  as  Irish  representatives,  have  a  duty  to  do 
that  will  make  easier  the  work  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  in  Ireland.  We  have  various  duties  to 
perform — to  stand  in  the  path  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment when  they  try  to  pass  coercive  measures  or 
place  our  friends  in  Ireland  in  confinement,  and  if 
they  do,  make  them  sweat  in  the  work.  It  will  be 
our  duty,  and  we  will  set  about  it  without  delay,  to 
disorganize  and  break   up  the  Irish  Constabulary  that 
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for  the  past  30  years  have  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
Irish  landlords  bayonet  in  hand.  The  pay  of  these 
men,  which  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Irish 
tenants,  is  voted  yearly  in  the  English  Parliament, 
and  not  an  Irish  member  could  be  found  to  protest 
against  it.  Let  us  now  see  that  instead  of  the 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  which  is  de- 
voted to  pay  the  Irish  Constabulary,  that  not  one 
hundred  thousand  will  go  for  that  purpose  ;  then  I 
would  like  to  see  the  landlord  who  would  face  the 
Irish  tenant  !  (Applause.)  I  tell  you  that  the  hour 
we  take  away  the  bayonet  of  the  Irish  policeman, 
that  hour  the  landlords  will  come  to  ask  us  for  a 
settlement  of  the  land  question." 

After  this  convention,  the  address  of  the  council 
which  had  been  elected  at  it  was  issued  in  May, 
1880.  This  document  resembles  the  "  Appeal  to  the 
Irish  Race,"  which  was  issued  after  the  Imperial 
Hotel  Conference  in  Dublin  on  21st  October,  1879. 

"  The  land  movement  in  Ireland,"  says  the  address, 
"  endangers  no  national  principle  nor  asks  its  sup- 
porters to  forego  any  reasonable  or  legitimate  aspira- 
tion for  the  future  of  their  country.  It  recognizes  no 
sectarian  distinctions  and  refuses  no  promise  of  assist- 
ance from  any  class  or  any  creed.  It  is  a  movement  of 
Irishmen  for  Ireland  and  humanity,  which  endeavours 
to  unite  upon  one  platform  men  of  all  parties  and 
religions  to;work  out  the  common  good  of  Ireland  and 
its  people.  It  asks  from  the  Irish  race  the  material 
help  which  id  essential  to  success,  and  from  the 
civilized  world  the  sympathy  and  moral  supjDOrt  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  it." 

At  this  time  Davitt  had,  as  **  a  member  or  having 
been  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  the  virtual 
entry  to  the  Clan-na-Gael."  He  attended  five  or  six 
or  more  of  the  camp  meetings  of  that  association  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  their  support  for  the  Land 
League,  and  in  his  speeches  strongly  insisted  on  the 
movement  being  kept  free  from  crime.  - 

At  Kansas  City,  on  11th  September,  1880,  Mr. 
Davitt  said  : — 

*'  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have  already 
been  told,  declared  an  unceasing  war  against  land- 
lordism, not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder 
the  rifle  and  go  out  in  open  field  and  settle  the  ques- 
tioh  that  is  now  agitating  Ireland,  although  I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  settlement  of  that  nature,  providing  I 
could  see  a  chance  of  success,  but  for  the  fourth  time 
during  the  present  century  we  have  tried  a  physical 
struggle  with  England,  and  instead  of  hurting  England 
we  have  generally  hurt  ourselves.  Now,  I  believe  it 
is  far  better  to  meet  on  different  ground,  and  to  do 
battle  in  a  different  mode.  And  in  declaring  this  war 
against  Irish  landlords,  in  not  paying  rent  in  order  to 
bring  down  their  garrison  in  Ireland,  we  know  we  are 
doing  a  proper  work.  We  are  preparing  the  way  for 
that  independence  which  you  enjoy  in  this  great  Ame- 
rican Republic.  At  present,  however,  we  are  engaged 
in  a  peaceful  revolution." 

"  It  is  a  war  "of  ideas  rather  than  a  war  of  blows. 
We  put  justice,  reason,  and  common  sense  against 
theft,  tyranny,  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  going  to 
win  in  the  contest.  Already  we  have  more  than 
100,000  enrolled  in  the  League,  and  it  will  be  in- 
creased to  over  300,000,  and  they  represent  with  their 
families  over  1,000,000  of  the  people.  England  can- 
not afford  to  keep    Ireland   in  this    constant   state    ot 


nnsettlement,  and    we  mean   to    keep  Ireland  in  that 
state  until  England  shall  b-inish  the  landlord  system." 
Mr.  Davitt  stated  that  he  had  frequently  used    simi- 
lar language. 

The  acts  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Davitt  explain  and 
illustrate  the  position  he  had  adopted.  Still  a  Fenian 
in  sympathy,  if  not  in  actual  membership,  and  still 
actuated  by  a  desire,  not  only  to  abolish  landlordism, 
but  to  bring  about  a  total  separation  of  Ireland  from 
England,  he  had  determined  to  make  use  of  an  open  or 
BO-called  constitutional  movement  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  realization  of  his  aims.  He,  first  of  all  those 
then  engaged  in  Irish  politics,  had  recognized  the 
expediency  of  uniting  the  land  movement  with 
Fenianism,  and  by  an  appeal,  as  he  says,  to  self- 
interest,  to  give  it  force  and  vitality.  He  avowed  in 
the  witness-box  before  us  that  the  principle  on  which 
he  had  always  acted  was  to  make  the  land  question  a 
stepping-stone  to  con^plete  national  independence  ; 
and  he  concluded,  "  I  wish  to  God  I  could  get  it 
to-morrow." 

For  this  he,  in  conjunction  with  others,  had  created 
the  Land  League  and  drafted  its  constitution,  started 
the  necessary  agitation,  and  induced  Mr.  Parnell  to 
adopt  his  methods.  For  these  ends  he  for  a  second 
time  visited  America,  where  his  Fenian  antecedents 
secured  him  a  reception  and  a  hearing  among  the 
extreme  Nationalist  party.  In  appealing  to  that  party 
he  was  ever  careful  to  assuage  their  distrust  of  the 
open  movement  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  his 
present  proposals  would  further,  not  frustrate,  their 
ultimate  aims  ;  and  he  acted  throughout  as  the  link 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Irish  party. 

In  our  judgment  the  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Davitt 
and  the  other  founders  of  the  Land  League  with 
regard  to  the  Revolutionary  party  was  not  '  to  put  an 
end  to  or  restrain  its  action  by  merging  it  in  the  new 
movement,  but  to  point  out  to  those  holding  Fenian 
opinions  that  the  two  parties  did  not  clash,  and  that 
they  might  be  of  mutual  aid  to  one  another. 

We  have  now  briefly  reviewed  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  was  formed  and 
organized.  It  was  originated  by  Mr.  Davitt,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  support  of  the  extreme  party 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  America  was  secured.  Some 
at  least  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  joined  it  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  a  complete  separation  of  Ireland 
from  England,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  mere 
joining  the  Land  League  necessarily  implied  a 
desire  for  such  separation. 

In  our  judgment  the  change  against  the  respondents 
collectively  of  having  conspired  to  bring  about  total 
separation  is  not  established.  But  we  find  that  some 
of  them,  together  with  Mr.  Davitt,  established  and 
joined  in  the  Land  League  organization  with  the 
intention  by  its  means  to  bring  about  the  absolute 
independence  of  Ireland  as  a  separate  nation.  We 
think  that  this  has  been  established  against  the 
following  among  the  respondents  :— Mr.  Davitt,  Mr, 
M.    Harris,     Mr.  Dillon,    Mr.    W.  O'Brien,    Mr.   W. 
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Redmond,   Mr.   J.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Joseph  Condon,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  O 'Kelly. 

The  second  charge  we  have  to  investigate  is  that 
one  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  conspiracy  was, 
by  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation,  to  promote 
an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  payment  of  agricul- 
tural rents  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  ex- 
pelling from  the  country  the  Irish  landlords,  who  were 
styled  the  English  garrison.  This  charge  is  contained 
'  in  Tlie  Times'  articles  of  the  7th  and  14th  of  March, 
1887,  which  allege  that  the  "  whole  organization  of 
the  Land  League  and  its  successor,  th6  National 
League,  depended  upon  a  system  of  intimidation 
carried  out  by  the  most  brutal  means,  and  resting  ulti- 
mately on  the  sanction  of  murder  ;"  and  that  **  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  organization  was  plunder  ;"  and 
further,  that  the  conspirators  "  had  to  strike  at  and 
cripple  the  power  of  Irish  landlordism — England's  ter- 
ritorial garrison  in  Ireland — before  they  could  call 
into  the  field  of  action  the  full  power  of  Irish  man- 
hood and  Irish  national  sentiment."   . 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1880,  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill,  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  con- 
tended on  behalf  of  the  respondents  that  this  rejection 
had  the  effect  of  exasperating  the  suffering  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland,  and  so  of  predisposing  them  to  the 
commission  of  outrage.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  course  adoptedbythe  House  of 
Lords  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  when  known,  was  likely  to  cause  discontent 
amongst  those  who  would  have  been  benefited  by  its 
provisions.  The  question,  however,  which  presents 
itself  for  our  consideration  is  whether  after  August  3, 
1880,  the  representatives  of  the  Land  League  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  carry  on  their  agitation 
with  renewed  vigour  by  further  iniiaming  the  minds  of 
those  interested,  and  stimulating  them  and  others  to 
illegal  courses. 

For  this  pvu-pose  we  must  examine  the  speeches  de- 
livered at  some  of  the  numerous  meetings  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  in  furtherance  of  the  Land  League 
movement,  from  which  date,  as  Mr.  Parnell  tells  us, 
the  Land  League  spread  like  wildfire. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  August,  1880,  at 
MuUinahone,  CO.  Tipperary,    Mr.  Boyton  said  :— 

"  In  the  face  of  existing  circimistances  no  more 
deadly— no  more  serious  charge  could  be  brought 
against  a  man  to-day  in  South  Tipperary  than  that  of 
being  '  a  land-shark,'  '  a  land-grabber,'  for  we,  and 
when  I  say  we,  I  mean  the  people  from  whom  I 
sprung,  and  not  the  lords  spiritual  or  temporal 
(Cheers)— we,  the  people,  determined  that  we  would 
make  the  name  of  '  land-shark  '  and  '  land-grabber  ' 
as  odious  as  ever  was  the  name  of  informer  in  Ireland. 
Mark  you  this,  men  of  Tipperary,  it  were 
better  for  the  man  who  will  hereafter  be  founl  to 
even  think  of  betraying  the  people's  cause,  it  will  bo 
better  tor  him  that  he  had  not  been  bom,  for  though 
we  might  not  answer  for  his  miserable  life,  the 
contempt  and    the  infamy  that    attaches  to    the    com- 


mitting of  treason  against  the  people's  cause  will  be 
handed  down  to  his  children's  children." 

On  the  same  day  (8th  August,  1880),  at  a  meeting 
at   Keadue,  co.  Roscommon,  Mr.  Brennan  said  : — 

"  The  battle  ground  of  this  social  movement  is  not, 
I  believe,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but  on 
Irish  hills  and  Irish  fields,  in  Irish  cabins  and  Irish 
workshops  (cheers),  and  I  believe  that  your  repre- 
sentatives would  much  more  serve  the  cause  of  the 
people  by  coming  down  amongst  their  constituents  to 
teach  them  their  rights,  and  how  to  assert  them,  than 
walking  around  the  streets  of  London,  or  writing 
essays  for  the  English  periodicals.  (Voice. — '  We  will 
let  the  lords  know  their  duty.')  Mr.  Brennan. — Yes, 
as  my  friend  remarks,  within  the  last  few  days  that 
aristocratic  assembly,  bj  which  Mr.  Frank  Hugh 
O'Donnell  is  so  enamoured,  has  thrown  out  the  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Forster.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
those  worthy  citizens,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  will  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them  here  to-day. 
Hereditary  statesmen  are  not  always  remarkable  for 
their  precision,  but  certainly  I  did  not  imagine  that 
their  lordships  would  play  so  directly  into  our  hands, 
for  every  action  of  this  kind  but  rouses  the  people, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these  gentlemen  have 
created  a  flame  for  the  destruction  of  their  own 
political    and  social  power."     (Cheers.) 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Sheridan  said  :  — 

"  The  resolution  which  I  have  been  honoured  to 
support  is  new  on  the  platform  ;  it  asks  you  to  hold 
your  crops  and  not  surrender  them  to  your  landlords. 
Landlordism,  which  not  only  threatens  to  rob  you  of 
your  crops,  but  of  your  very  existence,  and  the  tenant 
farmer  who  refuses  to  join  us  is  not  one  hair  better 
than  the  landlord  ;  if  such  a  man  can  be  found  he  is 
destroying  all  the  means  by  which  his  neighbours  are 
trying  to  find  a  home  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The 
resolution  says  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  stick  to 
your  harvests  ;  landlordism  will  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  lost  in  refusing  the  Bill  which  has  been  sent 
up  from  the  Lower  House.  Who  are  those  lords  ? 
They  are  all  that  you  should  detest.  They  are  the 
personification    of  idleness  who   spend  the    wealth  you 

gather.     (Groans.) Away    to    the    chapel 

bells  and  church  bells  when  the  eviction  is  to  take 
place  ;  let  there  be  horns  in  every  parish  ;  let  men 
and  women  assemble  there  and  keep  the  people  in 
their  homesteads,  and  the  Legislature  will  see  that 
it  is  necessary  to  act  in  conformity  with  those 
ideas." 

At  Ballintubber,  co.  Roscommon,  on  the  same 
day,  Malachi  O' Sullivan,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Land  League,  said  : — 

"  We  are  assembled  to  further  the  land  movenjcnt 
in  Ireland,  to  pledge  ourselves  never  to  take  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  or  which  has 
been  surrendered  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  pledge 
ourselves  never  to  wprk  upon  these  farms,  never  to 
buy  the  cattle,  the  goods,  or  the  produce  of  the 
farm  which  has  been  sold  for  rent.  To  let  that  pro- 
duce rot  upon  the  farm,  if  the  landlord  and  his  wite 
and  family  do  not  go  with  their  scythes  and  rakes, 
and  work  upon  it  themselves,  and  do  one  honest  day's 
work. 

"  You  have  just  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  myself 
never  cared  very   much   for    the   action  of  the  House 
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of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  I  do  care  for 
the  action  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  upon 
their  action  you  have  to  depend,  it  is  upon  your  own 
combined  repeated  action.  .  .  .  ^Have  we  not  as 
much  manliness  as  the  French  a  hundred  years  ago, 
with  your  honour  here  and  there.  They  were  no  better 
nor  worse  than  their  neighbours.  A  few  rose  to  the 
occasion,  said  they  would  not  pay  any  more  rent,  the 
landlords  came  to  them,  and  the  people  sprang  from 
the  earth,  they  turned  upon  them,  they  gave  them  the 
position  they  deserved,    they  hung  them. 

"  I  do  not  wish  that  human  blood  should  be  shed 
in  any  shape  or  form  if  you  can  gain  your  rights  with- 
out it.  But  by  all  means  gain  your  liberty  and  your 
manhood  ;  continue  in  this  agitation.  We  have  brought 
the  landlords  to  their  knees.  We  have  compelled 
the  Government  to  bring  in  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill.  The  landlords  threw  it  out,  and  the 
people  will  rise  in  insurrection  against  that  House. 
We  want  unity  for  this.  I  want  to  know  will  you 
unite.  I  don't  want  you  to  cheer  or  hold  up  your 
hands,  but  that  you  will  go  home  with  a  full  deter- 
mination to  organize  yourselves  in' clubs." 
At  the  same  meeting  J.  W.  Walsh  said  : — 
' '  I  think  it  right  to  preach  the  same  doctrines  as 
I  have  done  on  every  platform.  I  have  been  at  meet- 
ings every  Sunday  since  these  meetings  commenced. 
.  .  .  .  Now  we  stand  here  fearlessly  to  ask  you 
to  pay  no  rent  at  all.  ...  I  am  sure  the  people 
of  Ballintubber  will  not  be  behind  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. I  hereby  to-day  call  upon  yon.  Irishmen,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  your  struggling 
countrymen  the  world  over,  each  and  every  man  on 
the  townland  in  which  a  tenant  is  evicted,  to  go  to 
the  landlord  and  say,  '  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
pay    no  rent  until  the  man  is  restored.'  " 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Kildare,  co.  Kildare, 
on  the  15th  August,  1880,  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  one 
of  the  head  organizers,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
said  : — 

' '  Men  of  Kildare,  it  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than 
I  can  tell  you  of  to  see  you  assembled  in  such 
numbers  as  will  strike  fear  into  the  men  who  dream 
of  turning  a  Kildare  man  out  of  his  farm.  .  .  . 
Until  you  prove  to  the  landlords  that  you  will  have 
your  rights,  and  that  you  will  settle  them  yourselves, 
you  will  not  get  anything.  (Cheers.)  The  people 
ought  to  go  to  the  Government  and  get  their  rights. 
First  of  all,  the  immediate  object  is  to  put  a  stop  to 
rack-rents.  Every  man  in  Kildare  shall  pay  it  no 
more.  Secondly,  we  must  insist  that  no  man  nor 
woman  shall  be  put  out  of  his  or  her  farm.  No 
evictions  shall  be  in  Kildare.  Third,  no  arrears  of 
rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare.  The  country  is  emerging 
out  of  a  grave  crisis,  and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good  season 
ifyouwillnot  be  in  a  good  position  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  If  you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  this  year  then 
the  good  harvest  will  go  to  the  landlords.  Therefore 
this  year  there  shall  be  no  arrears  of  rent  paid. 
(Cheers.)  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  House 
of  Lords  having  rejected  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  but  I  assert  that  the  Irish  people  ought 
to  be  thankful  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  they  only 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  them.  (Cheers.)  The 
House  of  Lords  have  taught  the  people  that  no  good 
can  come  out  of  London  to  Ireland,  so  that  until  the 
Irish  people  are  banded  together  in  an  organization 
fitted  to  fight  and  win  the  battle  for  themselves  they 
cannot  expect   justice    or   fair   play  from  an  English 


Parliament.  (Cheers.)  In  that  sense  the  House  of 
Lordp  have  done  good  service  to  the  people  because 
they  have  thrown  out  a  Bill  that  was  no  good  to  the 
people.  (Cheers.)  ....  If  the  people 'desire  to 
put  down  landlordism,  the  only  road  to  this  is  to  have 
an  organization  in  the  country,  that  every  farmer  shall 
belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists 
throughout  the  country,  that  all  the  young  men  shall 
be  prepared  to  march  to  the  meetings,  and  in  proper 
order  too.  And  when  we  have  that  organization  per- 
fected let  the  word  go  out  that  no  farm  from  which 
any  man  has  been  evicted  shall  be  touched  or  used 
until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be  put  back  again. 
(Cheers.)  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  the  organiza- 
tion is  pretty  strong,  we  have  many  a  farm  lying  idle, 
from  which  no  rent  can  be  drawn,  and  there  ttey  shall 
lie  ;  and  if  the  landlord  shall  put  cattle  on  them,  the 
cattle  won't  prosper  very  much.  You  must  teach  the 
landlords  that  if  they  evict  tenants  they  will  not  be. 
the  richer,  but  the  poorer  ;  and  if  any  man  that  comes 
and  takes  the  farm  from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted, 
show  him  in  a  hundred  ways  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  not  to  have  taken  it  (cheers  ;  a  voice — 
'  Give  him  the  ball')  without  raising  a  finger  to  harm 
him.  All  your  meetings  will  be  useless  except  they 
are  followed  by  work — unless  you  work  at  home  by 
organization  in  every  townland.  We  ask  of  you  in 
every  "townland  two  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  any 
man.  Give  each  of  these  a  book  with  the  names  of 
every  man  in  that  townland.  They  will  go  round  to 
all  these  men  and  ask  every  one  of  them  to  join  the 
Land  League  ;  and  in  this  way  ever^  man  who  refuses 
is  known  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  people.  I  believe 
that  every  nine  out  of  ten  will  join.  (Cheers.).  .  . 
We  can  tell  you,  the  people,  to  drill  yourselves  and 
organize  yourselves,  and  we  can  take  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the-  police  to  arrest  every  man  found  out 
after  8  o'clock  at  night.  (Cheers.)  We  in  Parliament 
can  see  that  Irishmen  have  a  right  to  be  out  after 
8  o'clock  or  all  nighfr  it  they  liku.  We  will  see  that 
they  have  a  right  to  march  to  meetings  and  obey  the 
commands  of  their  leaders  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
We  shall  see  that  every  man  in  Ireland  shall  have  a 
rifle  if  he  likes.  (Cheers.)  All  I  will  say  is  that  it 
the  manhood  of  Ireland  is  not  enough  when  you  have 
your  rights  to  win  your  freedom  and  put  down  land- 
lordism, then  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  call  myself  an 
Irishman.  (Cheers.)  Let  the  people  of  Kildare  show 
during  the  coming  autumn  that  neither  dukes  nor 
marquises  nor  any  other  lords  can  terrorize  you 
or  intimidate  the  manhood  of  Ireland.  (Great 
cheering.)" 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Boyton  said  : — 
"  I  appeal  to  you  through  every  parish,  in  every 
town,  in  every  village,  and  at  every  cross  road — for  I. 
am  as  much  in  earnest  at  a  cross  roads  as  any  place 
else  (cheers) — to  pick  out  two  men  who  will  not  be 
afraid  of  any  man,  and  send  them  to  me,  and  it  is  my 
duty — my  painful  duty — to  show  these  men.how  thej 
will  work  up  the  men  of  Kildare." 

At  Kiltullagh,  co.  Galway,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  22d  August,  1880,  J.  W.  Walsh  said  :— 

"  I  want  a  pledge  from  you,  that  if  any  one  is 
mean  enough  to  take  the  land  from  which  another  is 
evicted  you  will  not  recognize  him  in  the  public 
market  place,  or  at  church  on  Sunday,  that  you  will 
not  buy  from  him  nor  sell  to  him,  and  in  fact  that 
you  will  look  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  his 
country,  and  that  you  will  leave  bis  com  uncut,  and 
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himself  to  wither  under  the  people's  curse.  If  you 
do  that,  and  are  true  to  yourselves,  as  your  cause  is  a 
just  one,  you  must  succeed.  (Cheers.)  .... 
Beware  of  the  landgrabher  for  he  is  worse  than  the 
landlord.  Wherever  you  meet  him  look  upon  him 
with  scorn.  If  he  goes  into  a  shop  to  buy  goods  do  you 
go  in  after  him  and  tell  the  shopkeeper  not  to  sell 
him  goods  or  that  you  will  not  buy  goods  there  any 
more.  Whenever  a  tenant  is  evicted  I  want  the 
tenantry  to  go  to  the  landlord  and  say  to  him,  we  will 
not  pay  you  one  penny  rent  until  you  reinstate  that 
man.  (Cheers.)  The  trades  unions  carry  out  that 
rule,  and  ours  is  a  tenants'  union,  and  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  not  carry  it  out." 

At  Manorhamilton,  co.  Leitrim,  on  the  29th  August, 
1880,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  in  supporting  a  resolution 
pledging  his  hearers  to  pay  no  rent  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  question,  and  to  hold  their  harvest, 
after  stating  that  he  had  been  deputed  to  open 
branches  in  the  country,  said  : — 

"  If  a  neighbour  was  evicted  there,  were  too  many 
of  you  to  go  behind  his  back  and  look  for  his  holding, 
but  the  day  is  gone  for  land-grabbing.  Anywhere  a 
landlord  evicts  a  man  from  his  home,  let  no  man'dare 
to  herd  it.  If  any  wretch  should  be  low  enough  to  do 
BO,  whether  it  be  at  the  church  or  chapel,  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  him  and  bring  him  into  contempt  ; 
cry  shame  at  him,  and  point  him  out  to  every  one  as 
an  unclean  animal.  By  this  you  will  establish  what 
you  are  in  perfect  ignorance  of.  Let  the  people  be  as 
one,  unanimous,  and  true  to  the  national  trust  ;  let 
every  man  discharge  his  duty — his  Christian  duty — to 
his  kind.  If  any  wretch  should  go  and  do  what  is  so 
strongly  condemned  on  this  platform  here  to-day  he 
will  feel  his  own  life  a  burden  to  him.  Some  may 
imagine  that  it  is  too  strong.  No  ;  a  desperate  sore 
requires  a  desperate  cure,  landlordism  and  land- 
grabbing  require  a  desperate  cure." 

On  the  oth  September,  1880,  at  Clanmacnoise, King's 
CO.,  Brennan  said  : — 

"  You  must  be  loyal  to  yourselves,  and  you  must, 
in  the  first  case,  refuse  to  pay  an  unjust  rent.  (Hear, 
hear.)  An  unjust  rent  is,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Kilrae  ex- 
plained to  you,  anything  over  the  surplus  profit  that 
remains  after  you  hare  paid  for  every  claim  for  the 
working  of  your  holdings.  Pay  the  labourer,  pay  the 
merchant,  pay  the  banker,  pay  yourselves  in  the 
support  and  education  of  your  children,  and  if  there  is 
anything  over  that,  offer  it  to  the  landlord  (cheers 
and  laughter),  and  if  he  does  not  take  it  then  put  it 
in  your  pocket  till  he  comes  respectfully  to  ask  you 
for  it  (cheers)  ;  but  above  all,  and  before  all,  you 
must  refuse  to  take  a  farm  from  which  a  man  has 
been  evicted.  (Cheers.)  Let  that  farm  remain  waste  ; 
let  the  grass  rot  upon  it  ;  let  the  crops  rot  upon  it  ; 
and  if  any  man  is  found  to  take  It,  or  even  work  upon 
it,  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  you 
can  punish  him  (cheers)  ;  that  you  can  punish  him 
without  transgressing  the  law." 

On  September  15,  1880,  Lord  Monntmorres  was  mur- 
dered near  Clonbur.  On  the  day  after  his  murder  five 
persons  were  seen  with  joined  hands  shouting  and 
jumping  and  dancing  in  a  circle  around  the  spot  where 
his  blood  was  on  the  ground.  No  information  could 
be  obtained  by  the  police  from  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  consequently  no  one  was  apprehended. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  in  his  paper,  the  NatiQn, 


of  October  2,  1880,  strongly  denounced  the  murder  by 
name,  as  did  also  Father  Eglington  at  a  meeting  held 
on  October  3,  1880. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  view  taken  of  this 
murder  by  Mr.  Eedpath,  who,  Mr.  Pamell  tells 
us,  actively  supported  the  formation  of  the  land 
movement,  and  was  doing  so  still,  and  who, 
it  appears,  had  received  from  the  Land  League  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1880,  £100, for  his  expenses. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1880,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Land  League,  at  Middle  Alley 
street,  Dublin,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.F.,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  Boyton,  Brennan, 
Kettle,  Patrick  Egan,  T.  Harrington,  M.P,,  M. 
O'SuUivan,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  Douelly,  and  J. 
E.  Kenny,  M.P.,  being  also  present,  Mr.  Bedpath, 
alluding  to  Lord  Mountmorres's  murder,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  He  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  Clonber  when 
Lord  Monntmorres  was  killed.  The  friends  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  had  been  altogether  too  gentle  in  their, 
talk  about  the  infamous  rascal.  He  was  a  Government 
spy,  and  once  bragged  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Castle.  He  made  very  disrespectful  remarks  about 
Fenians.  If  they  were  going  to  do  that,  they  should 
keep  out  of  the  West  of  Ireland  or  they  would  be  hurt." 

We  find  no  repudiation  of  this  speech  by  those  pre- 
sent, and  on  the  29th  of  November,  1880,  two  resoln' 
tions  of  the  Land  League  were  passed,  one  thanking 
Mr.  Eedpath  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the  toil- 
ing masses  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  requesting  him  to 
give  his  services  in  the  Land  League  movement  in 
America  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Davitt,  who  was  coming  back 
to  Ireland. 

On  the  19th  September,  1880,  Mr.  Pamell  attended 
a  meeting  at  Ennis,  County  Clare,  when  he  made  a 
speech  which  marks  an  epoch' in  the  Land  League 
agitation,  since  he  there  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
system  which  has  been  called  boycotting.  This  system, 
as  will  have  been  seen  from  some  of  the  speeches 
already  cited,  had  been  recommended  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly by  others.  The  earliest  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Dillon,  on  the  5th 
October,  1879,  at  Maryborough,  Queen's  County, 
where  he  said  : — 

"  It  was  during  the  winter  they  would  have  to 
fight.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  read  in  a  Tory  paper 
that  the  landlords  had  applied  for  new  regiments 
against  them  (groans)  and  new  powers.  Do  not  imagine 
the  landlords  would  give  up  the  fight  so  soon.  Now, 
how  were  they  to  carry  on  against  them  ?  His  sug- 
gestion was  not  to  shoot  the  landlords.  He  would  not 
advise  that  at  all." 

(Voices  :  "  No,  no.") 

Mr.  Dillon. — "  His  advice  was  to  abstain  from 
outrage,  because  outrages  were  not  necessary.  Let 
each  parish  form  a  tenant-right  league,  and  meet  out- 
side the  chapel  every  Sunday  after  mass,  and  let 
every  man  tell  his  neighbours  his  story,  and  let  them 
elect  a  leader  in  each  parish,  and  when  a  hardship 
was  told,  call  a  meeting  and  denounce  the  landlord  ; 
publish  the  case  ;  send  it  up  to  the  Freeman,  in 
Dublin,    and   they   will   publish  it,    and   they  would 
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frighten  the  landlords  in  that  way.  (Applaase.)  If 
that  did  not  succeed,  have  a  monster  meeting  ;  ask 
Mr.  Pamell  to  come  over  to  denounce  the  landlord, 
and  he  will.  (Cheers.)  The  fight  will  begin  after  the 
November  days.  What  will  the  landlords  do  when 
they  refuse  them  the  rents  of  November  ?  Let  those 
who  have  the  money  pay  the  rent,  and  those  that  have 
too  high  rents  ask  the  landlord  to  reduce  them  by  50 
or  60  per  cent.,  and  if  he  refused,  pay  no  rent." 

(A  voice  :  "  Never,  never.") 

Mr.  Dillon. — "  He  will  then  serve  the  tenant  with 
notice,  and  they  mast  have  the  meetings  every  Sunday, 
and  if  the  last  resource  were  adopted,  they  must  put 
a  ban  on  his  land.  If  any  man  then  takes  up  that 
land,  let  no  man  speak  to  him  or  have  any  business 
transactions  with  him.  (Cheers,  and  '  Hear,  hear.')  In 
such  a  crisis  every  man  should  stand  by  his  neighbour. ' ' 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Davitt,  on  the  10th  July,  1880,  at  the  Boston 
Music-hall,  bad  expressed  his  views  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  process,  afterwards  known,  as  boycotting, 
should  be  carried  out. 

"  It  one  should  be  found  so  recklessly  indifferent 
as  to  dare  to  take  the  farm  of  an  evicted  tenant  it 
will  be  simply  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  that 
locality,  the  people  would  not  buy  from  him,  they 
would  not  sell  to  him,  in  chapel  on  Sunday  he  would 
have  to  sit  apart  by  himself. ' ' 

Mr.  Pamell's  language  on  this  subject  at  Ennis,  on 
19th  September,  1380,  above  referred  to,  waS  as 
follows  : — 

"  Now,  what  are  yon  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for 
a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  ? 
(Various  shouts,  among  which  '  Kill  him  '  and 
'  Shoot  him.')  Now,  I  think  I  heard  somebody  say 
'  Shoot  him  '— ('  Shoot  him.') — but  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  you  a  very  much  better  way,  a 
more  Christian  and  a  more  charitable  way,  which 
will  give  the  lost  sinner  an  opportunity  of  re- 
penting. (Hear,  hear.)  When  a  man  takes  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted  yon  must  show 
him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet  him,  you  must 
show  him  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  you  must  show 
him  at  the  shop  counter,  you  must  show  him  in  the 
fair  and  in  the  market-place,  and  even  in  the  house  of 
worship,  by  leaving  him  severely  alone,  by  putting 
him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the 
rest  of  his  kind  as  if  he  was  a  leper  of  old — you  must 
show  him  your  detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  com- 
mitted, and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  if  the  population 
of  a  county  in  Ireland  carry  out  this  doctrine,  that 
there  will  be  no  man  so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  of 
shame,  as  to  dare  the  public  opinion  of  all  right- 
thinking  men  within  the  county,  and  to  transgfess 
your  unwritten  code  of  laws.    (Cheers.) 

From  this  time  forward  this  speech  was  taken  as  a 
model  upon  which  the  speeches  of  the  organizers  and 
leading  members  of  the  Land  League  were  framed. 
The  practice  of  boycotting  was  recommended  in 
emphatic  terms,  and  was  adopted  as  a  main  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  League.  A  strenuous  and  combined  effort 
was  now  made  by  means  of  speeches  throughout  the 
country  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  con- 
spicuous amongst  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Dillon  and 
Mr.  Eiggar. 


Mr.  Dillon  at  a  meeting  at  Templemore,  County 
Tipperary,  on  the  10th  October,  1880,  said  : — 

"  Now,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  landlords  that  we 
have  advised  the  people  of  Ireland  always  to  carry  on 
this  agitation  peaceably,  and  to  injure  no  man  in  the 
course  of  it,  but  I  wish  here  to  tell  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  that  if  they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  declare  war  on  the  Irish  people,  that  I  believe 
that  the  Irish  people  know  how  to  defend  themselves. 
('  We  will  '  and  cheers.)  And  I  believe  what  is  more, 
that  the  Irish  people  have  got  in  their  possession  a 
great  many  of  these  tools  which  the  landlords  con- 
sidered were  their  exclusive  right  to  possess. 
(Cheers.).  Furthermore,  I  tell  the  Irish  landlords  that 
it  is  the  right  of  every  Irish  tenant  to  have  the  same 
arms  that  an  Irish  landlord  has,  and  that  the  day  has 
gone  by  Tvhea  the  Irish  landlord  can  turn  his  house 
into  an  ^rsenal,  and  have  his  thousands  of  guns  and 
his  pistols  to  be  used  against  the  people,  and  that  it 
shall  be  considered  a  crime  for  an  Irish  tenant  to 
hang  his  rifle  over  his  mantlepiece.  (Cheers.)  We 
mean  not  to  break  the  peace,  we  mean  to  carry  on 
this  great  movement  peaceably  and  orderly,  but  I  tell 
the  man  who  breaks  the  peace  on  the  Irish  people, 
that  he  and  his  order  will  repent  it,  and  they 
will  before  very  long  learn  to  know  that 
they  have  made  a  very  false  step  both  for  them- 
selves  and    for   the    privileges  which    they    sought  to 

defend Now,     the     Irish    National 

Land  League  proposes  that  for  the  coming  year, 
the  Irish  farmer  shall  fix  the  rent  of  Irish  land, 
and  we  mean  to  treat  them  better  than  they  have 
treated  the  farmer,  because  we  do  not  mean  to 
give  them  nothing,  at  least  not  yet,  but  we  mean 
to  give  them  a  fair  value,  and  we  will  see  how 
that  works  for  a  year.  What  we  then  propose  to  do 
is  for  the  present  winter,  to  reduce  the  rents  wherever 
the  rents  arS  excessive.  Bythis  united  action,  if  the 
landlord  in  reply  to  your  protest  that  you  will  not  pay 
more  than  a  fair  rent,  if  heserves  notices  of  eviction, 
then  report  the  ca.se  to  the  Land  League  iu  Dublin, 
and  we  will  have  it  out  with  him,  and  if  he  evicts 
any  man,  looking  at  this  meeting  here  to-day,  I  believe 
that  in  this  and  the  surrounding  estates,  that  if  he 
evicts  any  man  so  far  from  adding  to  the  rental  of  his 
estates,  he  will  have  an  idle  farm  onhis  hands,  he  will 
hav'e  on  his  hands  what  I  have  heard  described  as  a 
'  model  '  farm,  that  is,  a  farm  which  no  living  thing 
will  go  on,  to  show  what  the  power  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  people  is. 

"  By  coming  here  to-day  you  have  only  commenced 
the  battle.  You  must  organize  every  townlaud.  In 
each  townland  one  or  two  men  ought  to  go  round  with 
a  list  of  the  farmers  of  that  townland,  and  ask  each 
man  will  he  not  join  the  Land  League,  or  will  he 
desert  the  people.  Give  every  man  a  chance  to  stand 
by  his  people,  and  organize  in  that  way  the  farmers 
of  every  townland,  and  then  when  a  man  sets  himself 
against  the  rules  of  the  League,  and  takes  '  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  the  way  to  deal 
with  him  is  this— ('  I  should  shoot  him.')  No,  I 
would  not  injure  any  man  ;  but  a  way  to  deal  with 
him  is  this— do  not  have  any  communication  with  him 
at  all  ;  do  not  allow  your  children  to  mix  with  his 
children  ;  do  not  speak  to  him,  and  have  no  dealings 
with  him  ;  neither  buy  nor  sell  with  him  ;  show  in 
every  way  that  you  can  that  you  regard  him  as  what 
he  is,  that  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  people  and  his 
country,  and  a.  friend  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people. 
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Believe  me,  if  you  keep  up  that  system  for  a  short 
time,  it  will  he  far  more  effectual  than  if  you  shoot 
him,  because  no  man  can  be  punished  for  such  a  deed, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  will  give  way  before  long 
to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  will  hand  hack 
the  farm,  as  many  men  have  already  done,  hack  to  its 
rightful. owner.  I  believe  that  if  jou  act  upon  these 
lines  and  organize  yourselves  thoroughly,  and  never 
mind  i'arliament  at  all,  that  you  will  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  this  question  very  soon  and  a  settlement 
very  favourable  to  the  people.  Do  you  reduce  the 
rents  in  Tipperary  ;  do  yon  prevent  eviction  in 
Tipperary,  and  let  the  Parliament  in  London  settle 
the  land  question  whenever  they  have  time." 
(Cheers.) 

At  Holyford,  co.  Tipperary,  on  the  17th  October, 
1880,   Mr.  Dillon  said  :— 

"  You  must  meet  on  each  estate  and  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  what  you  can  fairly  pay,  and  then  go 
in  a  body  to  the  landlord  and  say,  this  much  will  we 
pay  and  no  more.  You  must  say  to  him,  then  if 
you  will  not  take  this,  and  give  us  a  clear  reciept  for 
all  the  rent  due  np  to  last  gale  day,  we  will  not  give 
you  anything  at  all.  Now  assume  that  he  serves  all 
the  tenants  with  notices  of  eviction,  then  comes  the 
test  whether  the  Irish  people  are  men  at  all  or 
women,  because  if  they  are  men  they  will  stand 
together  and  will  not  be  put  down.  You  must  stand 
together,  and  not  allow  one  man  or  two  men  to  be 
crushed.  You  must  all  go  in  the  same  boat,  and  sink 
or  swim  together  ;  and  if  a  landlord  attempts  to 
clear  the  whole  of  his  estate,  let  him,  and  we  will 
build  little  cottages  round  about  on  the  borders  of  the 
estate.  (Cheers.)  If  you  stick  together,  I  do  not 
believe  any  man  will  be  found  brave  enough  to  come 
in  and  take  possession  of  your  farms.  Now,  when  any 
man  is  evicted  unjustly,  and  after  the  Land  League 
have  declared  that  it  is  unjust  to  evict  him,  what  are 
you  to  do  with  the  farm  ?  Turn  it  into  what  we  call 
a  model  farm,  a  farm  on  which  no  living  thing  can 
go.  The  object  of  that,  as  a  model  farm,  will  be  to 
warn  landlords  not  to  be  going  on  with  evictions. 

"•Now  the  doctrine  which  the  Land  League  teaches 
is  this,  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  have  had  it  in 
their  power  for  80  years  to  fix  the  rents  at  their  free 
will  ;  that  is  not  just  ;  and  now  the  Land  League, 
with  your  help,  is  going  to  take  that  business  into 
their  own  hands.  We  mean  to  fix  the  rents  in  Ireland 
for  the  next  year,  and  we  will  fix  them  at  a  fairer 
value  than  the  landlords  did.  We  will  always  be- ready 
to  submit  to  fair  terms  and  an  impartial  tribunal  to 
arbitrate  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  until  the 
landlords  consent  to  that,  let  the  Irish  farmers  fix 
their  own  rents,  and  pay  no  more  than  what  they  con- 
sider is  just.  If  you  organize  as  well  as  they  have 
done  in  Connaught  you  can  carry  out  this  programme, 
the  Land  Leaguers  of  Dublin  \y:ill  support  you,  butyou 
must  organize  strictly.  Remember  that  to-day  you 
are  only  commencing  the  fight.  Every  townlaud  must 
be  canvassed  carefully,  and  every  farmer  asked  to 
join  ;  and  any  man  who  breaks  the  rules  of  the  Land 
League,  and  takes  a  farm  from  which  a  neighbour  has 
been  evicted,  or  who  buys  cattle  or  crops  which  have 
been  seized  for  rent,  or  who  has  any  dealings  with 
a  man  who  has  taken  a  farm  from  which  a  neighbour 
has  been  evicted,  that  man  you  must  not  Sfeak  to, 
you  must  not  buy  from  him,  nor  sell  to  him,  nor  have 
any  dealings  with  himwhatever,  and  before  the  month 
is  out  he  will  leave  the  country  and  the  iarm  vacant. 


Now,  how  are  you  to  set  about  organizing  ?  In  each 
townlaud  two  men  should  agree  to  go  round  and  ask 
every  farmer  to  give  his  name  for  the  Land  League. 
Let  them  go  with  books,  and  let  each  farmer  give  his 
valuation  and  his  rent.  Let  those  be  brought  all  in 
to  a  central  committee,  and  i  submitted  to  them,  and 
let  them  say  where  the  rents  are  excessive,  and  in 
that  townlaud  order  the  members  to  pay  no  more  than 
a  certain  sum  for  renc.  When  that  order  goes  out, 
any  man  thatdoesnot  obeyit  is  a  traitor  to  the  people 
and  a  friend  of  the  oppressors  of  the  farmers,  and  do 
not  you  have  any  more  dealings  with  him,  and  he 
will  soon  leave  the  country.  By  that  means  I  tell  you 
that  you  can  reduce  rents  here  in  Tipperary  by  your 
own  unaided  action  ;  by  that  means  you  can  put  a 
stop  to  eviction  ;  by  that  means  yon  can  make  your- 
selves independent  of  the  landlords  ;  and  until  you 
have  done  that  by  your  own  action  in  Tipperary  I  tell 
you  that  the  English  Parliament  will  give  you  no 
justice." 

On  the  24th  October,  1880,  at  Clonmel,  co.  Tip- 
perary, Mr.  Dillon  made  a  speech  to  a  similar  effect. 

At  Limerick  Town,  on  the  1st  November,  1880,  he 
said  : — 

"  In  Tipperary  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
no  more  than  Griffith's  valuation.  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  take  the  same  pledge  in  Limerick. 
('  We  will.')  When  you  have  taken  it,  stand  to  it 
like  men,  and  stand  to  each  other,  and  if  any  man 
goes  back  on  his  neighbour,  then  let  him  be  an  out- 
cast in  Limerick.  (Cheers.)  Now  is  the  time  for 
every  county  to  organize  and  pull  together  in  this 
cause.  Do  not  allow  the  Government  to  beat  down 
Mayo  or  Galway  while  Limerick  is  quiet.  They  will 
come  to  you  afterwards  when  they  have  defeated 
Mayo.  When  they  attack  them  in  the  rear,  show 
them  that  they  will  require  as  much  trouble  to  levy 
rackrents  in  Limerick  as  to  levy  them  in  Galway, 
Keep  the  police,  if  necessary,  marching  from  one  end 
of  Limerick  to  the  other,  as  they  have  got  to  march 
from  one  end  of  Mayo  to  the  other,  and  before  a  year 
is  out  you  will  bring  things  to  such  a  pass  that  it  will 
take,  not  11,000,  but  60,000  police  to  levy  rackrents 
in  Ireland.  When  you  have  brought  about  such  a 
condition  of  things  that  50,000  police  will  not  levy 
rackrents,  then  the  Irish  land  question  will  be 
settled,  and  the  landlords  will  come  to  reasonable 
terms  without  any  more  pressure." 

On  the  7th  November,  1880,  at  Killaloe,  co.  Clare, 
Mr.  Dillon  made  a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  : — 

.  .  .  "  Well,  then,  the  task  that  is  before 
you  is  this  : — Pledge,  every  man  who  is  here,  and 
every  man  in  the  two  counties,  not'  to  pay  one 
farthing  over  Griffith's  valuation  (cheers);  and  if  any 
man — let  every  parish  in  the  two  counties  have  it.4 
Land  League,  let  every  man  be  enrolled  in  that  Land 
League,  and  do  not  wait  for  them  to  come  in,  bul 
send  young  men  round  to  ask  every  farmer, — having  a 
list  of  every  farmer — to  ask  him  will  he  come  in,  or 
T^ill  he  not  ?  And  then  you  will  know  who  are  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  who  are  their  enemies  — 
(interruption),  and  then  let  each  parish  resolve  for 
itself  what  they  will  pay.  Let  them  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  executive,  let  them  consider  the  case,  and  let 
them  resolve  what  they  will  pay.  You  must  alter  the 
resolution  according  to  circumstances.     If  you  have 
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got  to  deal  with  a  very  bad  rackrenter  who  has 
raised  his  rents  more  than  double  the  valuation,  you 
ought  not  to  pay  him  a  single  farthing  this  year.  If 
he  is  a  more  moderate  man,  come  down  to  the  valua- 
tion ;  but  you  must  suit  the  resolution  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  locality,  \\hen  you  have  come  to 
that  resolution,  then  the  man  who  goes  back  on  the 
organization— who  goes  behind  backs  and  pays,  while 
he  stands  pledged  to  his  neighbours  to  stand  by  them 
— you  must  treat  him  as  what  he  is — that  is  to  say,  a 
traitor  to  his  people  and  to  his  country.  Yon  must 
make  an  outlaw  of  him,  and  let  no  honest  man  speak 
to  him,  or  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  (Cheers.)  Do 
not  let  any  man  terrify  you  by  the  threat  which  I  have 
heard  used  within  the  last  fortnight  to  po(jr  people  in 
my  country,  do  not  let  any  man  or  agent  terrify  you 
by  the  threat  of  putting  you  to  expense.  The  Land 
League  in  Dublin  is  pledged,  so  far  as  its  resources 
go,  tio  bear  all  legal  expenses  gone  to  in  this  struggle ; 
and  if  they  threaten  to  evict,  you  must  be  prepared 
and  expect  that  this  will  be  a  pretty  bitter  struggle. 
You  must  not  be  easily  frightened,  you  must  stand 
together,  and  if  it  comes  to  eviction,  why,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  farm  empty,  and  we  will 
stand  by  you  as  best  we  can  until  you  get  the  farm 
back  again.  If  you  pull  together,  if  the  organization 
is  strong,  there  will  be  no  evictions,  because  the  land- 
lord will  be  afraid  to  evict." 

On  the  21st  November,  1880,  at  Balaghaderin,  co. 
Mayo,  Mr.  Dillon  said  : — 

.  .  .  .  "  We  confidently  expect  that  this  struggle 
will  go  on  to  the  end  without  bloodshed,  without  vio- 
lence, and  without  danger  ;  but  shame  on  the  Irish- 
man who  would  be  afraid,  if  the  necessity  arose,  and 
if  the  risk  came,  to  take  his  stand  by  his  own  thresh- 
old and  defend  it  at  the  cost  of  his  life-blood.  Let 
it  go  forth  now  that  the  Irifh  nation,  having  once 
ascertained  their  power  and  their  rights,  will  never 
again  submit  .to  be  trampled  on,  unless  their  life- 
blood  has  been  spilt  at  first  on  their  own  threshold. 
Prepare,  then,  I  say,  and  organize  for  defence,  if  de- 
fence be  necessary  ;  but  meanwhile  let  your  policy  be  a 
policy  of  defence,  and  not  aggression.  Attack  no  man, 
and  commit  no  violence  ;  but,  when  you  are  attacked, 
show  the  man  who  attacks  you  that  he  has  got  to  deal 
with  men  and  not  with  women." 

On  the  17th  March,  1881,  at  Loughrea,  co.  Galway, 
he  said  :— 

.  .  .  .  "  Therefore  I  would  say  to  you  that, 
•even  at  the  cost  of  some  temporary  sacrifice, — and  I 
appeal  to  the  young  men  of  Galway  especially  to  show 
a  bold  front  to  these  tyrants, — teach  them  that  the 
Irish  race  is  rising  all  over  the  earth  to-day  ;  teach 
them  that  there  is  power  still  in  the  Irish  race  to 
destroy  Irish  landlordism,  and  win  back  the  fair  fields 
of  Ireland  for  the  people,  from  whom  they  have  been 
too  long  kept." 

Mr.  Dillon  said  on  this  occasion  that  12  meetings  of 
the  same  kind  were  being  held  on  that  day. 

On  the  3d  April,  1881,  at  Clough,  co.  Kilkenny, 
Mr.  Dillon  said  : — 

"  If  you  do  as  Father  O'Halloran  advised  you  to  do 
with  a  traitor,  and  maintain  the  organization,  and 
have  a  committee — a  good  working,  active  committee, 
and  exercise  your  intelligence  in  protecting  yonr  own 
interest,  you  have  got  nothing  to  fear  from  landlord- 
ism, because  you  have  numbers  on  your  side,  and  you 
can  beat  the    landlords    if  yon  are   true  to  yourselves. 


What  you  have  got  to  fear  is  traitors  in  your  own 
ranks,  and  you  must  keep  an  eye  upon  every  traitor, 
and,  having  found  them,  you  must  have  no  mercy  on 
them,  bat  treat  them  as  pointed  out  by  your  president. 
When  you  have  made  a  few  examples  you  will  find 
traitors  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  past,  that  the  land- 
grabber  and  landlordism  can  do  nothing,  and  when 
you  have  taught  the  people  by  this  organization  to  be- 
lieve and  trust  each  man  in  his  neighbour,  and  in  the 
loyalty  and  honour  and  honesty  of  his  neighbour,  we 
may  be  in  a  position  next  autumn  to  attempt  to  take  a 
bolder  stand  than  we  have  done  as  yet." 

On  the  18th    April,   1881,  at  Donegal,  he  said  :— . 

"  Do  not  be  waiting  for  directions  from  Dublin. 
Do  not  be  looking  for  leaders.  Let  every  townland 
fight  this  battle.  You  have  brains  in  your  heads. 
Another  game  before  you  is  simply  on.e  -of  passive, 
obstinate  resistance  ;  and  if  the  Government  breaks 
up  the  organization  in  Dublin  and  arrests  the  leaders, 
then  what  you  have  got  to  do  is,  hold  meetings  after 
mass  every  Sunday,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  honestly  and  honourably.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, let  leaders  be  got  up  amongst  the  young  men  of 
every  townland,  and  keep  an  eye  on  every  man  who 
betrays  the  cause,  and  teach  him  by  a  principle  which 
you  understand  much  better  than  I  do,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  him  to  stand  by  his  neigh- 
bours. If  you  act  on  that  advice,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  Government  breaks  up  the  central  organi" 
zation  or  not." 

On.tbe  10th  ^October,  1880,  Mr.  Biggar,  at  Castle- 
island,  CO.  Kerry,  in  opening  the  Land  League  in  that 
county,  said  : — 

.  .  .  .  "  Then,  brethren,  there  are  other  duties 
which  Land  Leaguers  can  do  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance. (Interruption.)  Among  other  things,  you 
can  take  care  that  none  of  your  neighbours  give  more 
than  the  (Government  ?)  valuation  to  the  landlords  in 
the  shape  of  rent.  You  can  take  care,  if  anyone  is 
base  enough  to  take  property  against  the  course  pur- 
sued by  his  fellows,  that  the  public  opinion  of,  the 
district  can  be  brought  against  him,  and  that  he  be 
forced,  not  by  physical  means,  but  by  means  which  are 
exceedingly  powerful,  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  in 
regard  to  a  matter  of  that  kind.  Then  suppose  a 
tenant  farmer. is  threatened  -frith  an  eviction  with  no 
cause,  you  can  take  care  that  all  the  facts  are  supplied 
to  the  IJand  League  in  Dublin,  and  that  this  man 
would  get  a  proper  defence.  (Interruption.)  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  if  they  had  been  properly  de- 
fended .  .  .  the  result  would  have  been  that  the 
landlords  would  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  the 
tenant  would  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  his 
farm.  Then,  again,  suppose  a  tenant  is  evicted,  you 
can,  if  possible,  take  means  to  have  this  tenant  put 
back  into  his  holding.  You  can  take  care  that  the 
land  will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else,  you  can 
take  care  that  the  cattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated  i 
but  that  they  can  stray  off  the  land  ;  the  fences  will 
fall  down,  and  there  will  be  no  benefit  in  having  that 
land.  Suppose  any  man  takes  this  land  ?  (Interrup" 
tion.)  These  are  all  means  which  you  can  take.  Another 
means  was  taken  in  Limerick  the  other  day.  A  farmer 
had  taken  a  farm  from  which  the  occupier  had  been 
evicted.  He  took  the  produce  to  Limerick  mar- 
ket, and  could  get  no  buyer.  You  can  take  care 
that  any  of  these  shall  be  a  marked  man,  and  shall 
suffer  instead  of  gain.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  another 
question  which  has  been  raised  vei.y  much.    The  Land 
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League  are  unfairly  charged  with  the  shooting  of 
landlords.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Land 
League  to  recommend  the  shooting  of  landlords  for  a 
great  variety  of  reasons.  They  never  have  given  any 
advice  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Hussey  may  be  a  very  had 
man,  and  plenty  of  other  men  are  as  bad  as  Mr. 
Hussey  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Land  League  can 
do.  If  anyone  is  charged  with  shooting  or  offering 
violence  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Land  League  to  see  that  that  person  who  is 
charged  with  the  offence  shall  get  a  fair  trial.  What 
J  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a  landlord?  First  of  all, 
the  Government  offers  au  enormous  reward  ;  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  someone  may  commit  perjury 
against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be  felt,  or  against 
whom  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  but  of  the  very 
vaguest  kind  may  take  place.  Then  the  police  take 
care  that,  if  they  hear  anything  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  they  bring  him  before  the  magistrates,  and 
take  care,  if  anything  is  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  (interruption)  shall  be  suppressed,  and  use 
every  means  in  their  power  for  a  conviction  (renewed 
interruption).  Then,  again,  the  magistrates  who  hear 
the  case  are  all  partisans  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  in  favour  of  their  own  class.  Then,  again,  if 
any  case  whatever  is  made  against  the  prisoner,  and 
he  is  sent  forward  for  trial  at  the  Assizes,  the  Govern- 
ment take  care  to  pack  the  jury;  they  bring  down  the 
ablest    counsel    at  the    bar,    who  try,  if    possible,  to 

twist  any  little at  their    command  for 

the  means  of  bringing  about  a  conviction. 

"  Well,  you  the  members  of  the  local  Land  League, 
can  use  your  exertions  to  get  everything  in  favour  of 
the  person  who  is  charged  with  such  a  crime  as  shoot- 
ing a  landlord.  You  can  take  care  an  innocent  man 
shall  not  suffer  the  penalty  he  is  not  entitled  to 
suffer.  These  are  all  things  which  are  thoroughly 
legitimate,  and  which  you  can  do,  and  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  beneficial  state  of 
.things." 

On  the  17th  October,  1880,  Mr.  Biggar,  at  Tullow, 
CO.  Carlow,  said  : — 

"  Now,  if  anyone  does— as  has  been  pointed  out — 
take  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  or  in  any  case  in 
which  he  has  not  got  full  compeusation  from  the  land- 
lord for  his  disturbance,  and  for  all  his  improvements, 
I  do  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  attitude  of  all  the 
neighbours  of  that  man  ia  to  take  care  that  he  shall 
not  derive  any  profit  from  that  land.  Do  not  assist 
him  as  a  labourer,  do  not  (interruption)  deal  with  him, 
do  not  buy  from  him,  do  not  sell  to  him,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  that  man  will  in  a  very  limited 
time  he  very  well  pleased  to  give  the  land  to  the 
party  who  had  been  evicted  from  it.  Then,  suppose 
another  case,  in  which  the  landlord  takes  the  land  in 
his  own  hand.  Well,  now,  I  gave  a  suggestion  in 
county  Kerry  on  this  day  week,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  best  or  not,  but  I  would  say  if  the 
landlord  puts  this  crop,  this  land  into  crop,  such 
as  oats,  turnips,  or  potatoes,  if  his  cows  stray 
into  these  oats,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  have 
the  cattle  "turned  out.  (Laughter.)  Well,  if 
he  has  any  crop  to  cut,  why,  advise  all  the 
labourers  in  ■  the  neighbourhood  to  take  care 
not  to  take  any  employment  from  him,  try  to  get  em- 
ployment at  some  other  place  and  allow  the  crop  to 
lie  waste,  so  that  he  will  make  nothing  out  of  it. 
Then,    suppose,  for    instance,    his    cattle  stray  in  the 


road,  well,  allow  them  to  continue  to  stray  ;  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  put  them  back.  All  these  are 
little  things  not  infringing  the  law.  At  the  sametima 
they  are  matters  which  would  effectually  coma 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  members  of  the  Land 
League." 

On  the  1st  November,  1880,  at  Dungannon,  co. 
Tyrone,  Mr.  Biggar  said  : — 

"  The  Land  Leaguer  should  use  every  exertion  to 
beat  the  landlord  in  every  way  he  can  be  beaten. 
First  of  all,  if  he  brings  an  eviction,  or  brings  a  claim 
for  rent,  defend  the  action  in  a  Court  of  law.  If  you 
are  beaten  in  the  Court  ot  law,  and  he  actually  seizes 
the  crop  of  the  men  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
rent  claimed,  take  care  that  none  of  you  yourselves, 
and  take  care  as  far  as  possible  that  no  one  else,  bids 
for  any  of  the  produce  of  that  seizure.  If  he  can  get 
no  rent  beyond  the  Government  valuation,  unless  he  is 
a  very  wealthy  man,  he  will  naturally  get  scarce  of 
money,  and  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  compromise 
with  the  occupying  tenant.  Then,  suppose  he  goes  a 
step  further  and  ejects  the  tenant — suppose  he  carries 
the  thing  to  the  bitter  end — well,  subscribe  among 
yourselves,  and  support  the  tenant  who  is  evicted  as 
far  as  you  possibly  can,  and  then  do  not  any  of  you 
take  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted, 
and,  as  far  as  your  influence  extends,  take  care  that 
no  one  else  takes  the  laud  from  which  your  friends 
have  been  evicted.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the 
means  which  should  be  used — you  all  know  them — 
there  are  fifty  ways — do  not  speak  to  him — do  not 
speak  to  his  family — hoot  him  and  go  the  other  side 
of  the  road  (tumult) — do  not  buy  from  him — do  not 
sell  to  him — put  him,  entirely  in  what  is  called 
'  Coventry  ;'  and  the  result  will  be  that  it  will 
become  so  unpopular  in  the  country  for  any  man  to 
take  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  that 
the    fact   is    the    thing    will   become    impossible  and. 

it  will   cease  to    be    practised 

Kow  this  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  was  a 
bill  which,  I  say  deliberately,  it  was  an  outrage  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Irish 
members  and  of  the  Irish  people  to  propose  a  Bill 
such  as  was  called  the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill  of  last 
session." 

On  the  13th  November,  1880,  at  Blacklion,  co. 
Cavan,  he  said  : — 

"  The  next  step  you  must  take,  every  tenant-farmer 
should  combine  and  become  members  of  the  Land 
League  for  the  protection  of  the  tenant-farmers.  .  . 
You  should  not  give  more  than  the  Government  valua- 
tion in  the  shape  of  rent.  We  know  where  the  tenant 
league  has  been  made  workable — what  has  been  done  ? 
We  know  what    the    trades-unionists    of    any    country 

would    do Suppose 

you  met  another  neighboar  who  refused  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  you,  shun  him.  Don't  buy  or  sell  from 
him.  If  a  shopkeeper  sells  to  him,  then  you  say, 
'  We  won't  buy  from  you  ; '  and  let  the  grass  grow  at 
the  shopkeeper's  door  who  will  sell  to  a  man  who 
takes  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  or 
who  will  not  act  in  conformity  ;  with  the  interest  of 
his  class. 

"  Suppose  the  landlord  takes  the  land  into  his  own 
hands,  don't  work  for  him.  I  don't  mean  to  strike 
any  man  that  works  for  him.  Eeason  with  him,  and 
allow  this  covetous  landlord  to  till  his  own  land.  If 
he  puts  cattle  on  his  land,  let  him  herd  them  him- 
self.    If  his    hay   requires  to    be    cut,  let  him  cut  it 
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himself.  If  yoa  carry  out  these  principles,  the  result 
must  be  jou  ^ill  be  masters  of:the  situation." 

On  the  12th  December,  1880,  at  MuUagh,  co- 
Cavan,  Mr.  Biggar  said  : — 

"  Now  there  are  some  things  the  League  never  did. 
The  League  never  recommended  outrages  of  any  sort. 
The  League  has  been  charged  with  recommending 
murder.  Well,  the  League  never  did  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  the  League  never  will,  I  believe.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  done  so  up  to  the  present,  and  so  far  as 
I  can  form  an  opinion,  it  never  will  reconmsend  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Well,  then,  it  has  been  charged 
with  another  thing,  with  recommendingthemaiming  of 
cattle.  That  is  a  thing  I  would  advise  in  the  strongest 
terms  I  could  possibly  use, — I  would  recommend  that 
nothing  of  that  sort  should  be  practised,  and  for  this 
reason.  First  of  all  it  is  a  frightfully  cruel  and  sinful 
thing  to  do  ;  and  in  the  next  place  it  is  a  matter  that 
is  calculated  to  injure  your  cause  very  materially  and 
very  seriously  with  large  classes  of  the  English  people 
who  have  political  influence  with  regard  to  a  settlement 
of  this  question.  Now,  these  are  things  that  should 
be  avoided  ;  that  is,  really  substantial  bond  fide 
outrage  should  be  avoided  by  all  means,  and  by  all 
the  influence  which  you  and  the  League  can  use.  But 
there  are  other  things  which  the  League  can  do,  and 
which  the  League  has  done,  and  in  which  I  bold  the 
League  is  thoroughly  justified  in  doing.  The  League, 
with  regard  to  the  lands  of  a  county,  Meath,  near  to 
where  we  are, —  the  League  is  perfectly  justified  in 
my  opinion  in  doing  what  they  did  in  Kells  the  other 
day,  that  is,  come  together  in  a  large  number,  and 
allow  the  persons  who  formerly  bid  for  grass  lands  to 
know  that  they,  the  large  crowd  which  collected  to- 
gether there,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  land  of  Meath  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  grazing  cattle  instead  of  the  purpose  of  raising 
men.     (Cheers.)    That    was    thoroughly    legitimate." 

"  Now,  when  you,  when  any  district 

of- Ireland,  when  the  occupiers  "of  the  land  in  any 
district  of  Ireland,  have  combined  not  to  pay  more 
than  they  consider  a  reasonable  rent,  then  what  they 
can  do  is  this,  they  can  use  their  influence  with  their 
neighbours  to  urge  them  not  to  give  more  than  this 
reasonable  and  fair  rent,  and  if  any  of  these  neishbours 
are  injudicious  and  foolish  enough  to  break,  and  dis- 
honest enoagh  in  fact  to  break  through  the  compact 
into  which  they  have  themselves  entered,  then  it  is 
thoroughly  legitimate  and  proper  that  their  neighbours 
should  expostulate  with  them,  advise  them  to  be  more 
careful  for  the  time  to  come,  and  if  this  wicked 
person  is  impenitent  they  may  cease  to  buy  and  to 
sell  with  him  ;  they  may  say,  '  We  think  this  man  an 
enemy  of  society,  and  that  society  should  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  him  directly  or  indirectly  of  any  sort,' 
and  thus  the  pressure  would  become  so  great  that  this 
dishonest  person  would  be  brought  to  see  a  sense  of 
bis  wickedness,  and  be  brought  to  join  with  his 
fellows  and  act  as  be  ought  to  do.  Then  in  cases  of  a 
more  frightfully  wicked  nature,  cases  in  which  a  man 
has  broken  the  Tenth  Commandment  by  coveting  his 
neighbour's  land,  and  has  taken  land  over  another 
person's  head, why ,  then  you  can  visit  him,  cot  threaten 
him  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  you  should  reason 
with  him,  advise  him  to  mend  his  ways  and  give  up 
the  holding, and  reinstate  the  person  who  was  unjustly 
evicted  from  that  holding.  These  matters  are  very  easy 
understood,  and  very  easy  practised,  and  at  the  same 
time  you  can  do  it  without  using  such  threats  as  would 


bring  you  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law,  and 
thus  you  can  do  so  with  perfect  safety  to  yourselves 
and  with  enormous  benefit  to  the  community.  Well, 
now,  I  have  nearly  done,  and  will  only  make  a  short 
reference  to  what  I  think  might  be  justifiably  done, 
with  regard  to  these  grass  lands  of  Meath.  It  is  a 
local  subject,  and  I  think  I  might  tell  you  things 
which  you  should  not  do,  and  which  you  might  reason- 
ably do.  Of  course  your  own  intelligeuce  will  teach 
you  very  much  better  than  anything  I  can  say,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  no  harm  for  me  to  mention  the 
subject.  Now,  I  think  you  are  perfectly  justified  in 
reconamending  the  persons  who  herd  the  lands  of  large 
graziers  to  cease  to  act  as  herds  on  these  lands.  We  all 
agree  that  this  system  of  exterminating  the  human 
population  from  the  land,  and  replacing  these  land 
occupiers  with  cattle,  is  one  which  has  done  incalcul- 
able injury  to  this  country,  and  one  which  should  be 
put  a  stop  to.  Now,  you  would  not  be  justified — I  can 
tell  you  this — in  threatening  the  herd  of  a  big 
grazier  ;  you  would  not  be  justified  in  using  any  per- 
sonal violence  toward  him,  but,  as  I  have  told  you, 
you  would  be  justified,  and  thoroughly  justified,  in 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  occupation 
which  he  then  followed,  and  try  to  get  one  which 
would  be  less  injurious  to  his  neighbours.  (Cheers. 
If  this  herd  would  refuse  to  take  the  laudable  advice 
of  his  neighbours,  why,  then  other  means  may  be  used. 
For  instance,  the  shopkeepers  in  the  village  might 
cease  to  supply  him  with  the  things  he  requires  ;  be 
might  get  no  assistance  in  any  of  his  difficulties,  and 
his  position  would  become  so  untenable  that  he  prob- 
ably would  give  up  that  occupation.  Then,  when  the 
matter  had  gone  so  far,  of  course  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  this  landlord  to  look  after  the  cattle  him- 
self. (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Well,  then,  you  know, 
when  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  the  cattle,  if  by  any 
means,  of  course  I  have  told  you  before  that  above  all 
things  you  should  not  attempt  to  maim  or  injure  the 
cattlS  of  anyone,  because  no  one  could  defend  conduct 
of  that  sort,  but  I  tell  you  what  I  might  say  on  this 
subject,  that  there  is  no  law,  human  or  divine,  that 
would  force  you  to  look  after  this  man's  cattle  if  you 
were  not  in  his  employ,  and  if  you  find  the  cattle 
straying  on  the  road  it  really  would  be  nothing 
criminal  to  avoid  taking  any  notice  of  the  cattle, 
(Laughter.)  Then  again,  my  friends,  suppose  the  stone 
fences — any  of  his  stone  fences  along  the  roadside 
were  broken  down,  and  holes  were  in  them,  of  course 
you  would  not  be  called  upon  at  all  to  repair  these 
fences,  and  you  would  not  be  called  upon  to  point  out 
to  this  landowner,  who  is  doing  such  incalculable 
injury  to  the  community — to  point  out  to  him  that  that 
injury  had  taken  place  on  his  fence.  (Laughter.) 
These  are  things  that  do  not  require  any  argument,  and 
in  these  ways  it  would  be  made  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable and  inconvenient  for  the  landlord  to  keep  his 
land  in  grass,  and  it  this  pressure  were  continually 
brought  to  bear  upqn  him,  the  result  would  probably 
be,  that  in  a  very  limited  time  he  would  think  it  more 
for  his  interest  to  let  this  land  to  human  beings  than 
keep  it  in  its  present  state,  which  is  so  injurious  te 
us  all." 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Dillon's  and  Mr.  Biggar's 
speeches  from  which  we  have  given  extracts  will  ba 
found  in  Appendix  V,  of  the  Official  Blue-book. 

On  the  4th  March,  1881,  Mr.  Boyton,  at  Eilorglin, 
county  Kerry,  said  : — 

"  We  have   seen   plenty    of   them  "  (landlords  and 
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igents)  "  who  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's  hands. 
[  have  always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages 
by  night,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  if 
foa  must  blow  his  brains  out,  blow  them  out  in  the 
daytime.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  punish  those  people 
(the  landlords)  for  any  exercise  of  their  power.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  the  Government  or  the  police,  but  teach 
that  man  (the  landgrabber)  to  be  afraid  of  you.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  prop  up  the  land- 
lords that  you  have  pledged  us  here  to-day  to  destroy. 
You  must  continue  the  straggle  until  we  get  rid  of 
'  landlords  in  this  Irish  nation  for  ever.  That  is  what 
we  want.  Any  policeman  that  euters  your  house  be- 
tween sunset  to-night  and  sunrise  to-morrow,  you  can 
kill  him  if  you  choose.  If  tbey,  the  police,  come  at 
'  night,  and  you  have  an  old  musket  or  an  old  pistol, 
and  your  wife  or  daughter  is  frightened,  you  can  blow 
out  his  brains.  Teach  your  children  to  grow  up  in 
the  love  of  God  and  hatred  of  English  misgovemment 
and  oppression.  If  we  saw  a  fair  prospect  of  something 
better  we  would  not  be  afraid  to  sacrifice  our  liberty 
first  and  afterwards  our  lives  in  its  attainment." 
'  The  above  extracts  will  sufficiently  show  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speeches  delivered  at  this  time  by 
leaders  of  the  Land  League. 
iSXiMPLES"  OTT  TVe  will  now  examine  how  these  directions  of 
LovcoTflNG.  leaders  and  organizers  were  acted  upon.  For  this 
purpose  we  shall  give  some  cases  as  typical  of  the 
manner  in  which  boycotting  was  practised.  Instances 
of  similar  treatmeat  of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  Land 
League  are  so  ncmerous  that  we  can  only  give 
examples. 
Captain  Boy-  We  will  first  give  the  case  of  Captain  goycott,  from 
COTT'S  Case.       ^jigm  the  system  has  derived  its  name. 

This  gentleman  was  agent  to  Lord  Erne,  and  lived 
for  several  years  near  Lough  Mask.  He  was  on  perfectly 
good  terms  with  the  tenants  until  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  land  agitation  in  the  summer  of  1879, 
when  a  threatening  notice  demanding  a  reduction  of 
rpnt  was  posted  on  his  gate.  In  November,  1879,  the 
tenants  came  to  him  and  said  thai  5s.  in  the  £1  reduc- 
tion was  "  the  law  of  the  land  now."  and  that  they 
dare  not  pay  more.  On  September  22,  1880,  a  few 
days  after  Mr.  Pamell's  Ennis  speech.  Captain  Boy- 
cott'.s  walls  were  thrown  down,  his  cattle  driven  off, 
and  scattered  over  the  roads.  He  had  no  one  to  work 
for  him,  but  had  to  do  the  work  of  the  stables  and 
farm  himself.  He  could  not  get  his  horses  shod,  the 
smith  telling  him  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but  that  he 
dare  not  do  it.  He  had  to  procure  provisions  through 
a  friend  from  Cong,  not  being  able  to  get  them 
himself  from  Ballinrobe.  where  he  usually  obtained 
them.  When  he  met  the  people  on  the  road  they 
hooted  and  booed  at  him  and  spat  across  his  feet  as 
he  went.  ^In  consequence  of  this  treatment  he  had  to 
leave,  and  went  with  his  wife  and  family  to  the 
Harman  Hotel  at  Dublin.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  there,  the  landlord  having  received  a  threaten- 
ing notice  that  if  he  kept  them  it  would  be  at  his 
peril.  Captain  Boycott  therefore  left  the  country, 
and  remained  away  for  nearly  12  months.  During  his 
absence  a  steward  whom  he  had  left  in  charge 
employed  a  man  named  Michael  Farragher,  whereupon 


a  shot  was  fired  through  Farragher's  door.  Captain 
Boycott  returned  in  September,  1881,  when  he  was 
again  hooted  and  mobbed,  and  his  effigy  banged  and 
burnt  in  the  market  square,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
have  police  protection.  No  cause  for  this  treatment 
of  Captain  Boycott  has  been  suggested  other  than  hia 
collecting  rents. 

Richard    Mitchell,    who    farmed,  and    also  let   out    MlTOaBLL'sr 
agricultural    machines    to    farmers,  resided  in  county     ''^^^" 
Carlow  and  also  in  South  Tipperary. 

Prior  to  the  year  1881  all  had  gone  well  with  him, 
and  he  had  laid  by  a  fortune  of  some  £4,000.  In  the 
year  1881,  however,  he,  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  let 
out  in  CO.  Carlow,  on  hire,  some  agricultural 
machines  to  persons  who  were  then  boycotted,  and 
upon  whose  holdings  emergency  men  were  at  work. 

He  was  thereupon  warned  by  the  Carlow,  Graigue, 
and  Kilshellan  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and 
cautioned  to  desist,  the  secretary  of  the  branch, 
O'Neill,  telling  him  if  he  did  not,  he  would  be  quite 
unable  to  prevent  his  being  shot.  Mitchell  did  not 
desist,  and  he  was  thereupon  boycotted. 

In  1883  he  saved  and  sold  some  hay  for  a  landlord  of 
a  property  in  Tipperary,  and  in  the  next  year  he  took 
the  grazing  of  the  land.  After  this  he  was  boycotted 
by  the  Tipperary  branch  of  the  Land  League  at 
Drangan,  for  which  the  secretray,  Michael  Cusack, 
was  prosecuted  and  punished. 

After  1884  Mitchell  could  not  get  food  at  any 
place  nearer  than  18  or  20  miles  from  Drangan.  There 
were  several  villages  around  where  Mitchell  lived, 
but  whenever  he  attempted  to  go  to  them  to  get 
goods,  messengers  on  horseback  were  sent  on  with 
signals  to  warn  the  shopkeepers  of  his  coming. 
Twenty-nine  of  Mitchell's  cattle  were  from  time  to 
time  maliciously  killed,  and  when  he  applied  for 
compensation  he  was  resisted  by  the  League,  who 
called  witnesses  to  depreciate  the  value  of  his  cattle, 
and  otherwise  opposed  bis  claim.  By  this  means  the 
costs  which  (under  the  statute  providing  compensation) 
had  to  be  paid  by  Mitchell,  rendered  wholly  inade- 
quate the  allowances  he  got  for  his  cattle  A 
druggist  refused  to  serve  him  with  salt  for  a  sick 
cow. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886,  Mitchell's  harvest  being 
then  on  the  ground,  he  went  to  Clonmel,  a  distance  of 
18  miles  from  Drangan,  to  get  labourers  to  save  his 
com.  Whilst  there  he  went  into  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Condon,  M.P.  for  Tipperary,  who  keeps  a  butcher's 
shop,  to  buy  some  meat,  and  was  supplied  by  the  man 
in  the  shop,  who  did  not  know  him,  Mr.  Condon  was, 
and  still  is,  vice-president  of  the  National  League. 

Mitchell  told  us  that  he  had  paid  the  man  in  the 
shop,  and  that  as  he  (Mitchell)  was  going  out  he  met 
Mr.  Condon  coming  in,  who  at  once  clutched  at  the 
meat  and  said,  "  If  I  had  been  in  the  shop  it  would 
have  been  the  knife  you  would  have  got."  Mr. 
Condon  denies  that  he  said  this,  or  that  he  ever  saw 
Mitchell,  but  upon  cross-examination  Mr.  Condon 
stated  that  bad   he    known  Mitchell  was  boycotted  he 
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most  certainly  would  not  have  supplied  him  with  any- 
thing at  his  shop. 

Mitchell  bad  to  send  his  horses  20  miles  to  get 
them  shod.  In  November,  1887,  Mitchell's  son,  a  boy 
of  11  years  .of  age,  was  going  home  with  bread, 
Mitchell  having  been  two  days  without  food,  when 
the  boy  was  attacked  by  three  men,  who  hit  him  in 
his  side  with  a  large  stone,  which,  to  use  Mitchell's 
expression,  "rendered  him  worthless  for  his  life." 

The  result  of  this  action  of  the  Land  League  against 
Mitchell  was  that  he  was  ruined  and  driven  into  the 
Bantruptcy  Court. 

Edward  Herbert  was  a  publican  at  Eallyduff,  co. 
Kerry.  In  the  year  1876  he  was  appointed  by  the 
County  Court  Judge  bailiff  to  the  County  Court.  Prior 
to  the  year  1881  he  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
neighbours,  carrying  on  his  business  of  publican  and 
County  Court  bailiff.  Early  in  1881  Martin  Sullivan, 
the  secretary  of  the  Ballyduff  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  called  upon  him  and  warned  him  that  if  he 
served  any  papers  in  connexion  with  rent  he  would  get 
into  trouble  about  his  publichouse.  Herbert  promised 
this  man,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  League, 
that  he  would  serve  no  writs,  but  any  papers  coming 
from  the  County  Court  he  dare  not  refuse  to  serve,  as 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  np  his  position.  There- 
upon Herbert  refused  to  serve  writs  for  the  landlord, 
bat  continued  his  County  Court  duties,  and  in  April, 
1881,  served  the  processes  of  the  Court.  On  the  next 
Sunday  a  notice  was  posted  on  the  chapel  gate  calling 
upon  all  persons  to  boycott  him  severely.  From  that 
day  he  was  boycotted.  His  publichouse  was  watched, 
no  people  came  to  it,  he  could  get  no  work  done  ex- 
cept by  importing  strangers,  he  had  to  go  12  miles  to 
get  provisions  for  himself  and  family,  he  was  hooted 
and  hissed  when  he  went  abroad.  He  and  his  family 
were  stoned,  and  his  business  of  a  publican  was 
ruined. 

On  the  27th  May,  1881,  the  following  appeared  in 
the  Kerry  Sentinel  (the  newspaper  of  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington,  M.P.)  :— 

"  Five  farms  on  the  Ballyduff  estate  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Slaughton,  from  which  the  tenants  were  ejected  or 
were  voluntarily  evicted  through  the  rents  being 
exorbitant,  are  now  common  waste.  The  old  rent- 
wamer,  a  man  named  Sullivan,  was  appointed  care- 
taker over  the  farm,  but  he  resigned  the  office,  and 
also  that  of  rent-wamer.  It  appears  that  he  got  dis- 
gusted with  the  manner  in  which  the  tenants  were 
treated.  Two  months  then  elapsed  before  the  agent, 
Mr.  George  Sandes,  could  get  another  caretaker, 
when  he  picked  up  an  army  pensioner  at  Listowel, 
who  apparently  determined  to  mind  the  farms, 
come  what  might.  However,  he  very  soon  changed 
his  mind,  for  after  his  second  day  there  he 
quietly  decamped.  The  farms  were  then  another 
month  without  a  caretaker,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  Mr.  Sandes  was  able  to  procure  the 
services  of  the  process-server  Herbert.  That  man 
was  not  so  timid  as  his  predecessors  in  office,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  he  would  not  get  a  pennyworth 
of  bread  in  the  district  even  if  be  offered  £100  for 
it." 


On  the  3d  June,  1881,  the  Kerry  Sentinel  again 
published  of  Herbert  as  follows  : — 

"  A  bailiff  named  Edward  Herbert  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Slaughton  as  drover  on  the  Ballyduff 
estate.  Fairs  are  held  in  the  village  twice  a  year, 
and  Mr.  Slaughton  is  allowed  the  tolls  of  the  fairs. 
The  Ballyduff  fair  was  held  on  Wednesday,  and  Her- 
bert was  appointed  to  collect  the  tolls,  but  he  could 
not  find  a  man  to  collect  a  halfpenny  for  him  or  hold 
any  communication  with  him.  The  result  of  that  was 
that  people  were  charged  no  tolls  at  all." 

On  the  16th  September,  1881,  the  Kerry  Sentinel 
again  published  of  Herbert  as  follows  : — 

"  Lixmore  and  Ennismore  Land  League.  A  sum  of 
30s.  was  voted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  parties  lately 
summoned  before  the  O'Dorney  Petty  Sessions  for  as- 
saulting the  process-server  Herbert  whilst  serving  a 
writ  on  B.  Fitzmaurioe,  P.L.G." 

Herbert  was  obliged  to  obtain  police  protection. 

In  the  year  1883  he  took  the  grazing  of  some  of  the 
laud  from  which  one  of  the  tenants  above-mentioned 
had  been  evicted,  and  which  had  been  vacant  for  two 
years.  He  remained  unmolested  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  League  at  Ballyduff  in  the 
month  of  March,  1886.  The  boycotting  which  he  had 
previously  experienced  was  then  renewed^ 

Mr.  Edward  Harrington, M. P.,  in  his  Kerry  Sentinel, 
published  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Ballyduff 
branch  about  him  : — 

Kerry  Sentinel,  May  21,  1886,  Ballyduff  branch. 
' '  That  no  member  hold  any  communication  with  the 
notorious  Edward  Herbert,  Ballyduff,  who  is  going  all 
over  the  country  doing  the  dirty  work  the  other 
bailiffs  or  process-servers  will  not  do,  and  who  in 
addition  holds  two  evicted  farms  from  wl^ich  the 
families  had  to  fly  to  America.  One  of  them  returned 
and  claimed  his  farm,  but  Herbert  would  not  give  it 
up,  and  therefore  had  to  go  back  to  America." 

Again,  the  Kerry  Sentinel,  on  June  11,  1886,  pub- 
lished the  following  : — 

Ballyduff  branch.  "  A  charge  was  made  against  a 
tradesman  for  working  by  night  for  the  notorious 
Edward  Herbert,  but  could  not  be  proved  to  the  satist 
faction  of  the  rtieeting." 

Herbert's  father,  an  old  man  of  over  70  years  of  age, 
was  stoned  and  wounded  ;  his  child,  ten  years  of  age, 
was  pursued  and  terrified  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1886,  Herbert  himself  was  attacked,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  County  Court  Sessions  at  Tralee,  by  three  or 
four  men,  who  r  fired  at  him,  riddling  his  coat  with 
bullets,  one  of  which  struck  him  on  the  right  arm, 
causing  him  to  bo  confined  in  the  infirmary  for  about 
six  weeks. 

Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  M.P.,  when  these  extracts 
from  his  paper  were  put  to  him  upon  cross-examina- 
tion, suggested  for  the  first  time  that  he  did  not 
believe  Herbert  had  been  wilfully  shot,  but  that  the 
wound  had  been  accidentally  inflicted  by  Herbert  him- 
self. This  suggestion,  however,  in  our  judgment,  is 
entirely  unfounded ;  and,  moreover,  Mr.  Harrington 
had,  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  the  25th  of  June,  1886, 
published  an  article,  narrating  the  outrage  with  great 
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particularity,  and  stating  that  a  most  determined  and 
desperate  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  Edward 
Herbert,  and  never  suggesting  that  the  injury  Herbert 
received  was  self-inflicted.  The  article  added  that 
no  arrests  were  made. 

Jeremiah  Hegarty,  of  Millstreet,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  was  a  well-to-do  general  merchant  in  that 
town,  as  well  as  a  considerable  farmer.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  1880,  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  was 
established  in  his  town.  Prior  •  to  this  Hegarty  had 
lived  in  peace  and  amity  with  his  neighbours,  and 
carried  on  a  thriving  trade. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  League,  HegartJ  was 
Invited  to  join  It,  but  refused,  disapproving  of  it. 
He  was  thereupon  denounced  at  a  League  meeting 
held  at  Knocknagree  about  the  15th  of  August,  1880. 
He  still  continued  to  be  a  non-Leaguer, and  on  the  22d 
of  December,  1880, the  following  notice  .was  posted  in 
Millstreet  and  the  district  : — 

"  Take  notice  you  are  cautioned  against  having  any 
dealings  with  John  (meaning  Jeremiah)  Hegarty  of 
Millstreet,  or  his'  family,  neither  buy  nor  sell 
them  anything,  shun  them  as  you  would  lepers.  If 
you  disobey  this  order  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
yon." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  "  Shun  them  as  you 
would  lepers,"  is  taken  from  Mr.  Parnell's  Ennis 
speech  of  the  19th  of  September,  1880. 

The  day  after  this  notice  appeared,  Hegarty's  shop 
was  picketed  by  two  members  of  the  League  and  his 
customers  molested. 

On  the  26th  December  Hegarty  wrote  the  following 
•letter  to  Mr.  Davitt  at  the  head  office  of  the  League 
in  Dublin  : — 

"  Mill  Street,  co.  Cork,  26th  December,  1880. 

"  Sir, — Though  I  do  not  agree  in  your  general  poli- 
tics or  in  the  entire  programme  of  the  Land  League, 
of  which  body  I  am  not  a  member,  I  am  bouud  to  say 
I  greatly  admire  your  manly  utterances  as  regards 
coercion,  and  fully  believe  iu  the  integrity  and  sin- 
cerity of  your  convictions  from  your  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  of  the  uses  to  which  the  name  of  the 
League  has  been  prostituted  iu  this  town,  and  probably 
equally  so  iu  many  other  districts — viz.,  to  gratify 
spleen  and  private  malice,  and  to  annoy  and  ruin  many 
individuals,  against  whom  no  charge  could  be  ad- 
duced. For  instance,  a  meeting  of  the  Laud  League 
was  held  here  on  Tuesday  last,  at  which  a  resolution 
was  carried  to  boycott  me.  This  was,  I  believe, 
opposed  by  the  chairman,  &c.,  and  when  he  failed  in 
his  opposition,  he  insisted  upon  reasons  being  assigned 
for  such  an  extraordinary  act.  This  they  also  declined 
to  do,  and  proceeded,  during  Tuesday  night,  posting 
notices,  calling  upon  the  people  to  have  no  dealings 
with  me  or  my  family  in  very  offensive  and  unbecom- 
ing language,  in  addition  to  which  a  seutry  of  mem- 
bers of  the  League  were  posted  opposite  my  business 
to  intimidate  people  from  entering  my  house.  They 
ilso  have  attempted  personal  violence  to  myself,  and 
on  several  occasions  during  the  past  three  nights  have 
broken  into  my  brother-in-law's  house  in  the  public 
street  at  Mill  Street  fand  for  which  informations  have 


been  lodged  against  them),  for  no  reason  except  that 
they  have  been  active  in  my  hour  of  trial  on  my  be- 
half. I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  active, 
useful,  and  honest  members  in  the  Mill  Street  iand 
League.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  sufficient 
number  of  members,  who,  if  looked  at  from  any  point 
of  view,  are  certain,  to  bring  disgrace  upon  all  the 
League  organizations  throughout  this  country.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  particularize  their  conduct  here, 
but  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  if  every 
district  in  Ireland  is  governed  by  the  same  reign  of 
terror  as  Mill  Street,  that  the-Habeas  Corpus  Act  is 
suspended  in  its  most  hideous  form.  I  know  numbers 
of  people  who  are  coerced  into  this  business  of  the 
League  by  open  and  defiant  threats  of  violence,  &c. 
Surely  such  conduct  as  this  is  likely  to  weaken  in- 
stead of  being  an  element  of  strength  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  whose  wants  so 
sadly  require  amelioration.  Such  cruel  acts  on  indi- 
viduals as  have  been  practised  on  me  are  sure  to  in- 
voke the  indignation  of  every  honest  man  in  the  com- 
munity, whether  in  the  Land  League  or  out  of  it, 
and  to  produce  the  fruits  they  so  richly  merit.  I 
have  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  this  town  during 
the  past  25  years,  and  have  not  during  that  time 
injured  a  man  in  my  business  dealings.  If  I  have 
somewhat  succeeded  better  than  many  of  my  neigh- 
bouring traders  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  by  constant 
toil,  untiring  zeal,  and  persevering  industry  that  I 
have  so  succeeded,  and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  I  have, 
in  season  and  oat  ot  season,  during  the  time  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
farming  community  and  an  amendment  of  the  land 
laws.  Even  on  selfish  or  personal  grounds  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  as  probably  I  am  amongst  the  highest- 
rented  tenants  in  the  community,  my  valuation  being 
£240,  rent  £596,  and  holding  chiefly  as  a  yearly 
tenant.  Every  penny  I  have  ever  made  has  been  spent 
in  procuring  employment  for  the  labourers  and  artisans 
in  the  district  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  given 
away  in  employment  annually  £1,000.  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  educate  and  maintain  fairly  a  large 
young  family,  and  because  a  number  of  insolvent 
rowdies  here  have  been  enabled,  under  the  auspices 
ot  the  Land  League,  to  stopSme  of  following 
my  usual  calling,  I  am  to  be  rained  and  pre- 
vented from  supporting  that  family,  though  there 
is  no  charge  advanced  against  me.  If  trial,  suffer- 
ing, and  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  be  the 
result  of  the  teaching  of  the  Land  League  here, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  patriotism,  and  all  that  is 
dear  and  sacred  to  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  call  upon  the  Government  to  exercise  its 
prerogative,  and  crush  out  and  for  ever  such 
tyranny. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Jeremiah  Hegarty,  P.L.6. 

"  To  M.  Davitt,  Esq.,  offices  Irish  National  Land 
League,  39,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin." 

No  answer  to  this  letter  was  ever  received  and 
Hegarty  published  it  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  Davitt  stated  in  evidence  that  he  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  Land  League  at  Millstreet  about  the 
case,  but  his  letter  was  not  produced,  nor  did  Mr. 
Davitt  when  in  the  box  know  the  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  had  written,  but  stated  he  would  make 
inquiries  and  let  us  know.    This  he  never  did,  nor  has 
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the  president  of  the  branch  been  called  before  us. 
What  then  took  place  is  as  follows ; — Hegarty  was  boy- 
cotted as  before,  so  that  neither  he  nor  his  family 
conld  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Millstreet  ; 
threatening  notices  about  him  were  placarded  through- 
out the  town,  his  workmen  were  warned  to  leave  his 
employment  or  otherwise  they  would  be  traitors  to 
their  country,  some  left  through  fear  and  others  who 
remained  were  raided  at  night  in  their  homes,  ill- 
used,  and  intimidated  by  the  firing  of  shots.  Certain 
of  his  customers  who  still  had  the  courage  to  continue 
to  deal  with  him  were  in  like  manner  visited  and 
intimidated,  one  yonng  girl  for  so  doing  having  her 
hair  cut  off. 

His  brother-in-law,  who  still  continued  oa  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Hegarty,  had  his  house  set  on  fixe  at 
night  (he  and  his  family  being  within) ;  and  he  was  boy- 
cotted in  church,  the  people  leaving  the  side  on  which 
he  sat. 

At  the  Cork  Spring  Assizes  of  1881  Hegarty  prose- 
cuted to  conviction  two  men  who  had  molested  him  by 
picketing  his  door. 

Shortly  after  the  trial  the  following  letter,  signed 
by  the  hon.  secretary,  the  president,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  Millstreet  Land  League,  was  published  relative 
to  Hegarty  : — 

"  From  his  (Hegarty 's)  increasing  tyranny  and  in- 
tolerance, his  oppression  and  enmity  to  the  Land 
League,  he  has  been  most  thoroughly  boycotted  ; 
be  has  also  been  beaten  in  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
He  instituted  Crown  prosecutions  against  a  number 
of  our  people  for  alleged  boycotting,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  two  of  our  best  men  in  prison  for  a  year. 
The  evidence  was  very  weak,  but  this  viper  has 
so  much  influence  at  the  Castle  (it  is  even 
said  freely  that  he  has  a  yearly  pension  since 
1867),  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  he, 
by  the  Judge's  charge,  chiefly  succeeded  only  too 
well.  On  Friday,  the  25th  of  March,  when  the  evil 
tidings  were  knowu,  a  tremendous  crowd  attacked 
his  house. 

"  That  was  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
prisoners,  who  are  men  of  good  families  here,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  their  present  circumstances  are 
anything  but  flourishing.  The  effect  of  taking  them 
away  at  present  is  simply  piteous  to  their  wives  and 
largo  young  families,  if  the  generosity  of  their 
countrymen  at  home  and  abroad  does  not  come  at  once 
to  their  assistance. 

"  From  the  start  of  the  Land  League  those  two  men 
have  been  foremost  in  the  good  work,  sparing  neither 
time  nor  expensci  they  were  trud  to  the  backbone, 
and  thus  incurred  the  hate  of  Jeremiah  Hegarty .  Their 
relations  are  all  true  men.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
in  defending  them. 

"  Yours  faithfully,  . 

"  John  Kioedan,  Hon.  Secretary, 
"  John  Roeke,  President, 
"  N.  T.  McKPHY,  Treasurer. 
"  Millstreet  Land  League." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1881,  an  attempt  was  made 
on  Hegarty's  life,  he  being  shot  at. 


On  the  14th  May,  1881,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P., 
in  his  paper.  The  Nation,  published  the    following  : — 

"Boycotting  a  National  School  in  Millstreet, 
Co.  Cork. 
"The  Cork  papers  of  Saturday  last  have  the  follow- 
ing ; — '  Considerable  excitement  was  caused  at  Mill- 
street  a  few  days  ago  by  the  appearance  on  the  walls 
of  the  town  of  placards  calling  imperatively  on  the 
people  to  boycott  the  National  School,  as  a  relative 
of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  in  the  Millstreet 
Land  League  trials  at  Cork  was  teaching  there  as  an 
assistant  schoolmaster.  Since  the  posting  up  and 
publication  of  these  placards,  which  stated  that  in 
opposition  to  the  National  School  a  Land  League 
private  preparatory  school  was  to  be  opened  in  the 
council  room  of  the  town,  about  100  children  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  National  School  and  sent 
and  taught  at  the  Land  League  school,  the  master  of 
which,  Mr.  Thos.  McCarthy,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
people.  With  regard  to  the  boycotting  of  the  National 
School  in  Millstreet,  it  is  right  to  say  that  it  does 
not  extend  at  all  to  the  advanced  National  School — 
that  is,  to  the  department  where  the  senior  pupils  are 
educated,  but  entirely  to  the  preparatory,  as  in  the 
school  there  is  a  relative  of  the  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  against  the  Land  League  prisoners  in  the 
recent  trial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
pupils  at  the  present  time  attending  the  male  pre- 
paratory National  School  is  15,  whereas  previous  to 
the  publication  of  this  placard  the  number  was  100.'  " 

Hegarty's  house  was  wrecked,  and  the  persons  who 
supplied  him  with  goods  for  his  trade  were 
threatened. 

This  state  of  things  was  notorious  Dr.  Tanner,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Land  League  and  M.P.  for 
Cork,  when  speaking  of  Hegarty,  said  "  Millstreet 
has  become  historic."  No  one  from  the  League  took 
Hegarty's  part,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  ' 
during  which  the  League  was  not  active,  matters  con- 
tinued as  above  described. 

On  the  15th  of  Dacember,  1885,  Dr.  Tanner  again 
went  to  Millstreet  and  addressed  a  large  crowd  to  the 
following  effect  : — 

"  He  called  Hegarty  a  low  creeping  reptile  living 
in  their  midst,  who  used  all  his  influence  in  maligning 
the  people*  amongst  whom  he  lived,  and  who 
was  endeavouring  to  climb  to  the  magisterial 
bench,  but  who  would  yet  be  relegated  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  a  felon's  cell.  He  is  an  infamous 
being  who  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  being, 
whose  proper  definition  would  be  a  thing,  but 
since  he  should  call  him  a  being,  he  would  call  him 
the  lowest  of  created  beings,  a  creeping  louse,  and  he 
caUed  upon  all  those  present  who  wished  him  out  of 
the  place  to  lift  up  their  hands." 

After  this  speech  the  oppression  of  Hegarty  in- 
creased. His  trade  became  seriously  iujured,  and  in 
the  month  of  April,  1887,  his  life  was  again  at- 
tempted, two  shots  being  fired  at  him,  one  taking  effect 
upon  the  side  of  his  head.  Efforts  were  made  in 
cross-examination  to  show  that  Hegarty's  unpopularity 
and  the  consequent  outrages  upon  him  were  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  part  in  evictions. 

In  our  judgment  it  was  conclusively  established  that 
the  persecution  of  He{;arty  was  the  direct  result  of 
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the  action  of  the  League.  He  had  applied  to  bead- 
quarters  for  relief,  and  could  obtain  none.  The  Eer. 
Canon  Griffin,  the  parish  priest  of  Millstreet,  who 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  described  the 
treatment  of  HegartT  as  a  great  outrage  and  an  infamy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  instances  of  boycotting, 
which  might  be  largely  added  to,  that  it  constituted  a 
system  of  intimidation  of  a  most  severe  and  cruel  cha- 
racter. It  was  directed  not  only  against  those  who 
took  land  from  which  another  had  been  evicted,  but 
against  every  one  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  offered 
any  obstacle  to  the  reign  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
League  in  the  place  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was 
directed  against  those  who  paid  their  rent  when  others 
refused  to  pay,  a  class  whom  Mr.  Famell,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Ives,  had  designated  as  weak  and 
cowardly,  and  against  whom  public  opinion  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  though  it  might  manifest  itself  in  un- 
pleasant ways.  It  was  directed  against  agents  of  land- 
lords, bailiffs,  caretakers,  emergency  men  called  in 
to  prevent  the  land  becoming  waste,  against  those  who 
supplied  goods  to  such  men,  and  generally  against  all  who 
supplied  food  or  even  spoke  to  boycotted  persons  ; 
against  those  who  refused  to  join  the  League  ;  against 
those  who  gave  evidence  in  Courts  of  justice  adverse 
to  those  accused  of  agrarian  crime  ;  against  those  who 
supplied  cars  to  the  police  ;  against  the  children  of 
boycotted  persons,  and  the  schools  they  attended  ;  and 
against  a  school  because  an  assistant  teacher  was  re- 
lated to  persons  who  had  oSended  the  League.  The 
funerals  of  obnoxious  persons  were  put  under  a  similar 
ban,  and  even  cofEns  or  the  wood  to  make  them  were 
withheld  from  the  dead. 

That  this  intimidation  operated  as  was  intended, 
was  proved  by  a  body  of  evidence  which  established 
the  various  devices  to  which  those  tenants  resorted 
who  were  willing  to  pay  their  rent,  but  who  feared 
that  by  so  doing  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  the 
vengeance  of  the  League.  Some  sent  their  rent  from 
a  distance  through  the  hands  of  strangers.  Some  sent 
it  under  cover  of  letters  addressed  to  others  than  the 
agent.  Some  desired  that  no  receipt  should  be  sent 
to  them  at  their  known  address,  others  that  it  should 
not  be  entered  in  their  pass-books.  Some  paid  their 
rent  into  banks  to  be  thus  handed  to  the  landlord  or 
agent,  others  to  shopkeepers  in  the  village  to  be  in 
like  manner  dealt  with.  Some  before  paying  asked 
that  writs  might  be  issued  against  them  even  at  their 
own  costs.  Some  that  judgments  might  be  signed,  and 
others  that  the  sheriff  might  be  put  in.  Some  went 
by  stealth  to  the  rent  office.  Some  paid  secretly  by 
night,  and  others  walked  long  journeys  to  pay  at  a 
distant  town.  One  man  who  was  a  member  of  the 
League  sent  word  to  his  landlord  to  meet  him  in  a 
wood  at  night,  where  he  wished  to  pay  his  rent,  which 
he  did.  the  man  saying  "For  God's  sake  don't  tell." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  combination  of  which 
boycotting  was  the  instrument  was  illegal  both  in  its 
objects  and  the  means  which  were  adopted.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  elaborate  and  all-pervading  tyranny   was 


not  only  to  injure  the  individual  landlords  against 
whom  it  was  directed  by  rendering  their  land  useless 
to  them  unless  they  obeyed  the  edicts  of  the  Land 
League,  but  to  injure  the  landlords  as  a  class  and 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  We  have  shown  that 
the  Land  League  leaders  proposed  that  the  landlords 
should  be  compensated,  but  it  was  intended  so  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  land  by  reducing  the  rents  to 
such  sums  as  the  Land  League  or  the  tenants  should 
determine,  that  the  compensation  to  be  made  should 
be  diminished,  and  Mr.  Pamell,  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  claimed  that  the  result  of  the  agitation  had 
been  to  bring  down  the  purchase  price  of  land  from  21 
to  15  years,  and  that  with  difficulty  of  sale.  The 
means  by  which  this  depreciation  had  been  and  con- 
tinued to  be  effected  was  by  inciting  tenants  not  to 
pay  the  rents  they  had  contracted  to  pay,  and  by  inti- 
midating those  who  were  Willing  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments from  doing  so.  This  intimidation  was  extended 
to  caretakers  and  herds,  and  all  by  whose  assistance 
the  land  conld  be  rendered  of  any  value  to  its  owner, 
thus  preventing  these  persons  from  exercising  their 
lawful  callings,  and  depriving  them  of  their  liberty 
of  action  by  the  fear  of  loss  or  injury,  and  coercing 
them  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Land  League.  It 
was  not  contended  before  us  by  the  respondents  that 
actual  intimidation  could  be  justified,  but  it  was 
argued  that  the  Land  League  did  no  more  than  direct 
the  force  of  public  opinion  against  those  whose  con- 
duct was  deemed  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
tenants.  It  was,  however,  proved  before  us  that  the 
action  of  the  Land  League  far  exceeded  this  limit, 
and  that  the  effects  of  boycotting  were  such  as  might 
be  expected  to  and  did  create  a  well-grounded  terror 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  suffered  under  it,  and  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  devised  and  carried  out  this  system.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  though  boycotting  led  in 
many  cases  to  actual  outrage,  yet  it  was  persisted  in 
for  years  against  the  same  individuals,  and  was  gene- 
rally recommended  notwithstanding  the  evils  which 
plainly  resulted  from  it. 

In  our  judgment  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  who 
combined  together  to  carry  out  the  system  of  boycott- 
ing were  guilty  of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  was  (as  stated  in  the  second  charge) 
by  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation  to  promote 
an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  payment  of  agricul- 
tural rents  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  expell- 
ing from  the  country  the  Irish  landlords,  who  were 
styled  the  English  garrison. 

We  consider  that  this  charge  has  been  established 
against  the  following  respondents  : — C.  S.  Parnell, 
John  Dillon,  Joseph  G.  Biggar,  Thomas  Sexton,  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  M.  Harris,  W.  O'Brien,  T.  D.  Sullivan, 
T.  M.  Healy,  Tim.  Harrington,  Ed.  Harrington-,  A. 
O'Coimor,  Jos.  E.  Kenny,  W.  Eedmond,  J.  E.  Ked- 
mond,  Justin  M'Carthy,  J.  O'Connor,  Th.  Jos.  Condon, 
J.  J.  O'Kelly,  Andrew  Cummins,  Jos.  K.  Qox,  Patrick 
O'Hea,  Jeremiah  D.  Sheehan,  James  Leahy,  Edward 
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Loamy,  John  Barry,  Dr.  Tanner,  Maarjce  Healy, 
Tboma3  Qninn,  Danl.  Crjlly,  Henry  Campbell,  Fatk. 
J.  Foley,  J.  J.  Clancy,  J.  F.  X.  O'Brien,  K.  Lalor, 
Thos.  Mayne,  Jno.  Deasy,  J.  C,  Flynn,  Jeremiah 
Jordan,  W.  J.  Lane,  D.  Sheehy,  Donal  Sullivan, 
Gametr.  M.  Byrne,  Michael  Davitt. 

No  evidence  was  given  against  the  other  respond- 
ents, but  it  was  stated  by  counsel  on  their  behalf  that 
the  whole  65  stood  on  the  same  public  platform, and  that 
wh)lo  some  had  been  more  or  less  active,  all  were 
agreed  on  the  principles  on  which  they  had  acted;  but 
as  the  extent  of  this  admission  may  be  doubtful  our 
several  findings  will  relate  only  to  the  respondents 
above  mentioned. 
BuPPRESSlONOffj^  In  the  year  1880  an  information  was  filed  against 
Messrs.  Pamell,  Dillon,  Biggar,  T.  D.  Sullivan, 
Sexton,  P.  Egan,  T.  Brennan,  M.  M,  O'SuUivan, 
M.  Boyton,  .  P.  J.  Sheridan,  P.  J.  Gordon,  Matt 
Harris,  J.  W.  Walsh,  and  J.  W.  Nally  for  conspiracy 
to  induce  tenants  not  to  pay  their  rents,  and  to  deter 
them  from  doing  so  by  threats  of  boycotting  and  in- 
timidation, to  induce  evicted  tenants  unlawfully  to 
re-enter  on  their  farms,  toresist  eviction,  and  prevent 
others  from  taking  farms  from  which  tenants  had  been 
evicted. 

On  the  28th  Decembfr,  1880  this  information  came 
to  trial  in  Dublin,  andj  after  a  hearing  lasting  21 
days,  the  jury,  being  unable  to  agree,  were  dis- 
charged. 

During  the  progress  of  these  proceedings  the  agita- 
tion was  abated.  Mr.  M.  Harris  has  stated  that  it 
was  an  understood  thing  between  Mr.  Egan,  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  himself  that  at  that  time  they  should 
pursue  a  more  moderate  policy,  but  we  find  that  after 
a  little  delay  the  agitation  was  resumed. 

Early  in  1881  Mr.  Forster  gave  notice  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Government  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill,  which,  in  March,  1881,  became  law, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Protection  of  Persons  and 
Property  (Ireland)  Act." 

Under  this  Act  the  Government  acquired  power  to 
apprehend  suspected  persons,  and  several  of  the  Land 
League  leaders  and  organizers,  who  bad  been  agi- 
tating in  the  provinces,  were  from  time  to  time  after- 
wards arrested  under  it.  Mr.  Egan,  the  active 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  fearing  arrest,  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  early  in  February,  1881,  taking  some 
of  the  Land  League  books  with  him,  and  he  was  soon 
after  joined  there  by  the  principal  members  of  the 
executive  council,  Messrs.  Pamell,  Biggar,  Dillon, 
Brennan,  J.  J.  O 'Kelly,  Louden,  and  Harris.  The 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  Land  League  was  then  con- 
sidered, and  Mr.  Egan  from  that  time  forward  chiefly 
conducted  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  Land 
League  from  Paris. 

On  the  13th  October,  1881,  Mr,  Pamell  was;arrBBted 
and  impri^ned  in  Kilmainham.  Mr.  Sexton  was 
arrested  on  the  14th,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  and  W. 
O'Brien  on  the  15th,  and  Dr.  Kenny  on  the  24th. 

On  the   Xiih  October,  1881,    Egan    telegraphed  to 


Ford  in  America,    informing  him    of  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  Parnell. 

On  the  17th,  October,  1881,  Ford  telegraphed  to 
Egan — "  Communicate  with  Parnell  if  possible. 
Consult  with  your  colleagues  ;  then  issue  Manifesto— 
No  Kent."  To  which  Egan  replied—"  Your  suggeB« 
tion  is  approved.  Prompt  measures  are  now  in  pre- 
paration to  prepare  a  general  strike  against  rent. 
The  manifesto  will  be  issued  throughout  the  land.  It 
is  the  only  weapon  in  our  hands."  Thereupon  a 
manifesto  was  issued,  and  published  in  United  Ireland, 
advising  the  "  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  from  that 
time  forth  to  pay  no  rents  under  any  circumstances  to 
their  landlords  until  the  Government  relinquished  the 
existing  system  of  terrorism,  and  restored  the  con- 
stitutional righto  of  the  people."  This  manifesto, 
issued  out  of  Kilmainham  Prison,  was  signed  as 
follows  : — 

Charles  S.  Parnell. 

Andrew  Kettle. 

Michael  Davitt,  honorary  secretary. 

Thomas  Brennan,  honorary  secretary. 

John  Dillon,  head  organizer. 

Thomas  Sexton,  head  organizer; 

Patrick  Egan,  treasurer. 
Mr.  Davitt's  signature   was    attached    to  this    docu- 
ment by  Brennan,  Mr.  Davitt    then  being    in  Portland 
Prison. 

A  second  manifesto,  with  the  same  object,  was 
issued  by  Patrick  Ford,  and  a  third  by  Patrick  Egan. 

It  was  proved  before  us  that  Mr.  William  Redmond, 
M.P.,  under  the  name  of  "  Mondred,"  distributed 
no-rent  manifestoes  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  induce  the 
tenant-farmers  generally  to  refuse  to  pay  rent,  these 
appeals  do  not  appear  to  have  been  largelyacted  upon. 

The  Land  League  was  suppressed  on  18th 
Octdter,  1881,  and  thereupon  most  of  the  books  wero 
removed  to  London  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and 
P.  J.  Sheridan. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders  the  work  of 
the  Land  League  was  carried  on  by  the  Ladies'  Land 
League,  which  had  been  founded  by  Mr.  Davitt  on 
February  2,  1881,  the  day  before  his  arrest.  The 
action  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  is  not  marked  by 
the  making  of  many  speeches,  but  the  agitation  wai 
none  the  less  active.  During  the  continuance  of  thei: 
work  money  was  sent  to  them  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Land  League  funds.  On  December  3,  1881,  the 
sum  of  £4,000  was  remitted  to  them  from  Paris  by 
Mr.  Egan,  and  the  money  received  by  them  during  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Pamell  in  Kilmainham  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £70,000.  Moreover,  about  the  summer 
or  autumn  of  1882,  when  the  Ladies'  Land  League  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  Pamell  undertook  the  discharge  of  its 
liabilities,  including  the  maintenance  of  suspects  in 
prison,  the  relief  of  the  families  of  suspects,  the  de* 
fence  of  a  number  of  pcisoneis,  aud  the  asBietance  of 
evicted  tenants, 
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On  May  2,  1882,  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  others  of  the 
leaders  who  had  been  confined  in  Kilmainham  were  re- 
leased in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
called  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  Sir  Charles  Russell's 
sixth  heading  has  reference  to  what  occurred  on  this 
occasion,  and  is  thas  worded  : — "  That  at  the  time  of 
the  Kilmainham  negotiations  Mr.  Parnell  knew  that 
Sheridan  and  Boyton  had  been  organizing  outrage,  and 
therefore  wished  to  use  them  to  put  down  outrage. ' ' 

This  charge  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  The  Times 
'article  of  10th  March,  1887. 

"  Meanwhile  all  England  had  been  startled  by  the 
detection  of  the  '  Kilmainham  Treaty.'  The  dis- 
closures of  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Captain 
O'Shea  came  to  this — that  the  '  suspects  '  had  been 
released  on  a  conditional  undertaking  to  support  the 
law,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  offered  Mr.  Gladstone 
their  political  services.  Captain  O'Shea  told  Mr. 
Forster  how  the  '  constitutional  organization  '  would 
be  adapted  io  prevent  crime.  '  The  conspiracy  (or 
organization),'  he  said,  '  which  had  been  used  to  get 
up  boycotting  and  outrages  will  now  be  used  to  put 
them  down.'  He  added  that  '  Parnell  hoped  to  make 
use  of  a  certain  person,  and  to  get  him  back  from 
abroad,  as  he  knew  all  the  details  (of  conspiracy  or 
agitation)  in  the  West.'  That  person's  name  was 
P.  J.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Pamell's  sometime  colleague  on 
the  Central  League.  He  was  at  this  period  in  disguise 
'  coming  backwards  and  forwards  from  Egan  to  the 
outragemongers  in  the  West.'  Four  days  later  (May 
19th)  Captain  O'Shea  explained,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times,  that  his  principal's  offer  was  not  limited  to 
Sheridan  ;  it  applied  to  Davitt,  Egan,  and  Boyton  as 
well." 

We  are  'of  opinion  that  this  charge  has  not  been 
proved.  That  Mr.  Parnell  should  employ  Sheridan 
and  Boyton  to  quiet  the  disturbed  districts  was  natural, 
as  they  had  Been  organizers  there,  and  had  no  doubt 
acquired  inflaence  in  those  districts.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  aware  of  the  inflammatory 
speeches  they  had  made,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  knew  that  Sheridan  or  Boyton  had  organized  crime . 

On  May  6,  1882,  the  murders  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and;  Mr.  Burke  were  committed  in  the 
Phoenix  Park. 

It  appears  that  towards  the  end  of  1881  a  society 
was  formed  which  had  for  its  object  the  assassination 
of  obnoxious  ofEoials.  It  consisted  apparently  of 
about  30  members,  and  was  called  .the  Invincible 
Society.  The  perpetrators  of  the  murders  were  mem- 
bers of  this  society. 

As  soon  as  the  murders  were  known  Messrs.  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  Davitt  issued  a  manifesto  earnestly  de- 
noanoi»g  them.  Mr.  Davitt  on  May  10,  1882,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Standard,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
loathing  which  he  felt  for  outrage,  hisielief  that  a 
pilgrimage  to  denounce  assassination  and  outrage 
ought  to  be  made,  and  that  had  it  been  made  before 
he  firmly  believed  that  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  and  many  another  tragedy  which,  though 
it  had  not  attracted  so  much  attention,  had  wrung 
heart-strings  as  Jiitterly,  would. never  hg,ve  occuned. 


United  Ireland    also    published    an   article    strongly 
condemning  the  murders. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  heads  under  which  Sir 
Charles  Eussell  has  grouped  the  charges  and  allega- 
tions relate  to  the  Phoenix  Park-  murders.  The 
seventh  is  "  that  the  Invincibles  were  a  branch  of 
the  Land  League,  and  were  organized  and  paid  by 
Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League."  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  founded  so  much  on  The  Times' 
articles  in  "  Pamellism  and  Crime  "as  on  passages 
in  the  Attorney-General's  speech  in  "  O'Donnell  v, 
Walter."  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  set  out 
tliese  passages,  as  we  find  that  the  Invincibles  were 
not  a  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  the  Land 
League  did  not  organize  or  pay  the  Invincibles,  nor 
did  the  respondents  or  any  of  them  associate  with  any 
persons  known  by  them  to  be  employed  in  the  Invin- 
cible conspiracy. 

There  are  passages  in  the  articles  included  in 
"  Pamellism  and  Crime  "  which  Sir  C.  Russell  con- 
strued as  justifying  the  eighth  head  of  his  summary  of 
the  charges,  that  "  Mr.  Parnell  was  intimate  with 
the  leading  Invincibles,  that  he  probably  learned  from 
them  what  they  were  about  when  he  was  released  on 
parole  in  April,  1882,  and  that  h"e  recognized  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  as  their  handiwork,  and  that 
knowing  it  to  be  theirs  and  partly  for  his  own  safety  he 
secretly  qualified  and  revoked  the  condemnation  which 
he  had  thought  it  politic  publicly  to  pronounce." 

This  is  based  upon  the  following  passage  of  The 
Times'  article  of  10th  March,  1887  :— 

"  Mr.  Parnell  was  liberated  on  parole  on  10th 
April,  1882,  to  attend  his  nephew's  funeral  in  Paris. 
He  was  late  for  the  funeral,  but  he  passed  several 
days  in  Paris  and  in  London.  Messrs.  Egan,  Sexton, 
and  Healy  happened  to  be  in  the  French  capital, 
while  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  the  chairman,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Byrne,  the  general  secretary  of  the  League  in 
this  country  (under  its  then  alias  of  '  The  National 
Land  and  Labour  League  of  Great  Britain  '),  went 
out  to  meet  the  Irish  mail  at  Willesden  the  evening 
of  their  leader's  release  ;  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  indeed, 
•  was  the  first  to  enter  the  compartment  and  grpet  Mr. 
Parnell,  whom  he  warmly  shook  by  the  hand.  That 
gentleman  appeared  delighted  at  seeing  him,'  and  ex- 
pressing {sic)  his  satisfaction  at  meeting  him.  But 
Mr.  Parnell  had  the  inexpressible  mortification  of  in- 
forming his  friends  in  both  cities  that  his  parole  bound 
him  to  refrain  from  politics.  His  honour,  indeed,  was 
the  sole  obstacle  to  the  most  exhaustive  discussion  of 
all  pending  transactions  between  the  confederates. 
The  heads  of  Mr.  Parnell's  several  organizations  were 
at  hand.  They  had  many  vital  secrets  on  their  minds. 
They  had  eveuy  facility  for  private  conference  with 
their  chief.  All  of  them  were  not  distinguished  by  a 
chivalrous  regard  for  truth.  But  on  the  24th  Mr.  Par- 
nell returned  to  Kilmainham,  his  pledge,  we  are 
assured,  inviolate  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  He  had  his 
reward.  He  was  definitively  released  on  2d  May,  and 
hastened  to  London  with  his  liberated  lieutenants.  On 
Saturday,  6th  May,  he  escorted  Michael  Davitt  from 
Portland  Prison  to  town.  At  Vauxhall  the  chiefs 
were  met  by  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  and  other  favoured 
disciples.  The  same  evening  Lord  Frederick  Caveu'- 
difh  and  TUlx,  llhomas  Boike  were  stabbed  with  ampu^ 
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tating  knives  in  the  Phcenix  Park.  The  knives  were 
brought  to  Dublin  for  the  purpose  by  a  woman,  whom 
ooe  of  the  principal  assassins  believed  to  be  Frank 
Byrne's  wife.  The  shock  to  the  public  conscience 
•was  tremendous.  On  the  Sunday  Daviit  drew  up  a 
manifesto  recorHing  his  own  horror  and  that  of  his  co- 
signatories, Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon,  at  the  deed. 
The  same  .day  Mr.  J.  B.  Kedmond,  M.P.,  spoke  at 
Manchester.  He,  too,  condemned  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's murder.  But  it  is  a  point  of  high  signiflcanoe, 
noted  at  the  time,  that  at  this  meeting,  '  no  reference 
whatever  was  made  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke.'  Not 
less  curious  is  the  prescience  which  enabled  Mr.  Par- 
nell to  assure  a  representative  of  the  France  that  '  the 
crime  was  neither  organized  nor  executed  by  the 
Penians  ....  but  byassassins  who  may,  I  think, 
be  members  of  some  assooiationmuchmore extreme.'  " 
It  appears  to  us  that  Sir  Charles  Eussell  has  put  a 
correct  interpretation  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Ian 
guage  used.  We  consider  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  charge  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  inti- 
mate with  Invincibles,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  or 
that  he  had  any  knowledge,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the  Phcenix  Park  mur- 
ders, and  we  find  the  same  with  reference  to  all  the 
other  respondents.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  question  whether  or  not  any  persons 
other  than  those  who  were  convicted  were  guilty  of 
participation  in  those  crimes,  because  we  are  clearly 
cf  opinion  that  none  of  the  respondents  were  aware  at 
the  time  that  any  persons  with  whom  they  associated 
were  connected  with  these  murders. 
Charges  of  in-  The  third  charge  we  have  to  consider  is  "  that  when 
loAntST^MR  "^  certain  occasions  the  respondents  thought  it  politic 

Parnell  anc       to  denounce  and  did  denounce  certain  crimes  in  public, 
OTHEKS,  BASKD     tt,ey  afterwards  led  their  supporters  to   believe  that 

ON  THE         FAC- 

SIMILE  "  AKD        fuch  denunciation  was  not  sincere."  This  corresponds 
OTHER  t.  Sir  Charles  Russell's  third  head. 

Lk  T  X  B  P  ^ 

This  was  chiefly  based  on  the  letter  known  through- 
out the  inquiry -as  the  "  facsimile  letter,"  which  was 
as  follows  : — 

"  15—5—82. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  not  surprised  at  your  friend's 
anger,  but  he  and  you  should  know  that  to  denounce 
the  muirdcrs  was  the  only  course  open  to  us.  To  do 
that  promptly  was  plainly  our  best  policy. 

"  But  yon  can  tell  him  and  all  others  concerned 
that  though  I  regret  the  accident  of  Lord  F.  Caven- 
dish's death,  I  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  Burke  got 
no  more  than  his  deserts. 

"  You   are   ft   liberty  to  show  him  this,  and  others 
whom  you  can  trust  also,  but  let  not  my  address  be 
known.     He  can  write  to  House  of  Commons. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Chas.  S.  Paknell." 

This  letter  was  one  of  a  series  obtained  from  the 
witness  Eichard  Pigott  by  Mr.  Houston,  who  after- 
wards supplied  them  to  the  manager  of  The  Times 
newspaper  upon  payment  of  sums  amounting  to  £2,530. 
We  do  not  propose  to  narrate  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing ou  the  obtaining  of  these  letters.  They  will  be 
found  in  the  evidence. 

The  story  told  by  Pigotfc  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  obtained  these  letters  was  entirely  unworthy  of 


credit,  and  before  his  cross-examination  was  concluded 
he  absconded  and  committed  suicide.  We  find  that  all 
the  letters  produced  by  Pigott  and  seit  out  in  the  Ap- 
pendix are  forgeries,  and  we  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  other  respondents  of  the  charge  of  insincerity 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murders. 

Immediately  after  the  Phcenix  Park  murders.  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  introduced  a  Bill  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  in  Ireland,  which  became  law  on 
the  12th  July,  1882,  and  continued  in  force  until  the 
autumn  of  1885. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  fourth  charge,   that     The  "  Irish 
the  respondents    disseminated    the    Irish    World     and     World  "  ;  its 
iu  4.      J-  i     ■       -J.       4.  A-t-  J       DlSIEIBTJTlON 

other    newspapers    tending    to  incite    to    sedition  and     m  Irhlakd, 

the  commission  of  other  crime.  The  Times  contains 
the  following  passages  in  a  leading  article  of  10th 
March,  1887  :— 

"  The  father  of  the  Leasue  and  its  secretary  Brennan 
were  regular  contributors  to  Ford's  columns.  By  all 
means  send  the  Irish  World  into  Ireland  ;  its  power 
tor  good  is  wonderful,  said  the  former  at  St.  Louis, 
while  in  January,  1881,  secretary  Brennan,  in  the 
name  of  the  Land  League, tendergd  the  sincere  and  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  that  body  to  Ford's 
readers,  and  in  March  he  adjured  them  to  '  relax  not 
in  their  good  work  of  spreading  the  light  in  Ireland.' 

.  .  .  United  Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell's  official 
organ,  owned,  written,  edited,  and  distributed  by  his 
colleagues,  denounced  the  '  Bloody  Assize  '  with  the 
most  ferocious  rhetoric  at  its  command.  . 
The  harangues  of  this  mouthpiece  of  a  constitutional 
movement  were  followed  by  their  natural  result." 

During  1880,  1881,  1882,  the  Land  League  dissemi- 
nated throughout  Ireland  an  American  paper  called 
the  Irish  World.  It  was  edited  by  Patrick  Ford,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  O'Donovan  Eossa,  had  originated 
the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

During  these  years  Patrick  Ford  was  requested  by 
Messrs.  Davitt,  Kgan,  Quinn,  secretary  to  the  Land 
League,  and  Brennan  to  send  this  paper  to  Ireland, 
and  it  was  proved  that  it  was  disseminated  by  the 
League  marked  for  "  free  distribution." 

Down  to  the  middle  or  autumn  of  1882  this  paper 
was  admittedly  favourable  to  the  League,  and  we 
have  been  told  by  Mr.  Davitt  that  three-fourths  of  the 
sums  coming  from  America  were  subscribed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  hundreds  of  branches  of  the 
auxiliary  American  League  by  reason  of  the  appeals 
made  by  Ford  in  the  Irish  World. 

Mr.  Parnell  stated  to  us  that  up  to  1882  the  Irish 
World  had  most  actively  supported  the  Land  League, 
and  that  till  then  it  never  wavered  ;  that  it  then 
ceased  to  co-operate  with  the  Land  League  ;  but  that 
since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  (of  1886) 
Patrick  Ford  again  changed  his  policy  , 

It  appears  to  us  that  until  the  14th  of  October,  1882,- 
when  the  columns  of  the  Irish  World  were  closed  to 
the  Land  League  Fund,  the  Irish  World  actively  sup- 
ported the  League,  though  shortly  before  that  date  it 
did  not  show  the  same  anxiety  in  the  cause  as  it  had 
previously  ;  but  at  the  end  of  1885  and'in  1886  we  find 
that  Patrick  Ford  was  forwarding  subscriptions  to  the 
Parliamentary  Fond  of  the  National  League  of  Ireland.! 
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On  the  6th  of  May,  1880,  Davitt  telegraphed  to 
Patrick  Ford  as  follows  : — 

"  Copies  of  the  Irish  World  shall  be  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Ireland.  Bishop  Moran,  of  Ossory  (a  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Cullen),  denounced  it  and  the  Land  Leagae. 
May  Heaven  open  his  eyes  to  the  truth.  Spread  the 
light." 

We  give  some  extracts  indicating  the  character  of 
this  publication  : — 

On  the  12th  June,  1880,  in  a  leading  article  was 
the  following  passage  : — 

«  "  Some  think  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
political  agent  called  dynamite  was  first  commissioned 
in  Russia  or  first  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence  which  of  the  two  countries  takes  prece- 
dence in  this  onward  step  towards  '  civilization.' 
Still  we  claim  the  merit  for  Ireland.  True,  the  in- 
troductory blast  was  blown  in  England,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  enemy's  headquarters.  But  the  work 
itself  was,  no  doubt,  done  by  one  or  two  Irish  hands, 
which  settles  both  the  claim  and  the  priority." 

On  the  21st  August,  1880,  i  t  published  an  extract  from 
Davitt's  speech  at  Scanton,  in  America  (after  tho 
throwing  out  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill)  :- 

"  If  Ireland  had  the  men  and  the  arms  he  would 
say  settle  the  difficulty  as  America  had  done ;  but  that 
was  out  of  the  question  at  this  time,  w'ith  England  as 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  rapacious  Empires  on  the 
earth.  He  was  sure  they  all  shed  tears  when  they 
read  of  her  defeat  in  Afghanistan." 

On  the  28th  August,  1880,  the  following  leading 
article  appeared  : —  . 

"  Five  years  ago  O'Donovan  Bossa,  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper,  made  known  to  the  Irish 
people  the  idea  of  skirmishing  ....  He  did  not 
himself  write  the  address  that  was  published.  Bossa 
called  for  §5,000.  The  first  notion  seemed  to  rise  no 
higher  than  the  rescue  of  a  few  Fenian  prisoners  then 
held  in  English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  '  knock 
a  feather  out  of  England's  cap.'  That  sort  of  thea- 
trical work  did  not  satisfy  us.  Nor  did  it  commend 
itself  to  some  others  either.  Bossa  then  said  he  was 
willing  to  burn  some  shipping  in  Liverpool.  '  Why 
not  burn  down  London  and  the  principal  cities  of  Eng- 
land ?  '  asked  one  of  the  two  whom  Bossa,  in  the  be- 
ginning, associated  with  him  in  the  movement.  Bossa 
said  he  was  ia  favour  of  anything.  The  question  of 
loss  of  life  was  raised.  '  Yes,'  said  he  who  had  put 
forward  the  idea,  '  Yes,  it  is  war,  and  in  all  wars  life 
must  be  lost,  but  in  my  opinion  the  loss  of  life  under 
such  circumstances  would  not  be  one-tenth  that  re- 
corded in  the  least  of  the  smallest  battles  between  the 
South  and  North.'  Some  one  suggested  that  plenty  of 
thieves  and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do  this 
job.  Here  we  interposed,  '  Why  should  yon  ask  others 
to  do  what  you  yourself  deem  wrong  ?  After  all, 
would  it  not  be  yourself  that  would  be  committing 
the  sin  ?  Gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  go  into  this 
thing  with  a  good  conscience  you  ought  not  to  enter- 
tain the  notion  at  all.* 

"  Here  now  two  questions  presented  themselves  (1) 
Was  the  thing  feasible  ?  (2)  If  feasible,  what  would 
be  the  probable  result  ? 

"  That  the  idea  conld  be  carried  into  execution  and 
that  London  could  be  laid  in  ashes  in  24  hours  was  to 
us  self-evident.  England  could  be  invaded  by  a  small 
and  resolute  band  of  men — say,  ten  or    a   dozen,  when 


a  force  of  a  thousand  times  this  number,  coming  with 
ships  and  artillery,  and  banners  flying,  could  not  effect 
a  landing,  Spaniards  in  the  days  of  the  '  Invincible 
Armada,'  and  Zulus  to-day,  could  not  do  what  English- 
speaking  Irishmen  can  accomplish.  Language,  skin- 
colour,  dress,  general  manners  are  all  in  favour  of 
the  Irish.  Then,  tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  from 
long  residence  in  the  enemy's  country,  know  Eng- 
land's cities  well. 

"  Oar  Irish  Skirmishers  would  be  well  disguised. 

"  They  would  enter  London  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
When  the  night  for  action  came — the  night  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  strong — this  little  band  would  de- 
ploy, each  man  setting  about  his  own  allotted 
task  ;  and  no  man,  save  the  captain  of  the  band 
alone,  knowing  what  any  other  man  was  to  do, 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  '  strike  with  lightning  ' 
the  enemy  of  their  land  and  race.  ...  In 
two  hours  from  the  word  of  command  London 
would  be  in  flames,  shooting  up  to  the  heavens  in  50 
different  places.  Whilst  this  would  be  going  on  the 
men  could  be  still  at  work.  The  blazing  spectacle 
would  attract  all  eyes,  and  leave  the  '  skirmishers  ' 
to  operate  with  impunity  in  the  darkness.  ...  Of 
the  feasibility  of  the  thing  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
What  would  be  the  probable  result  of  all  this  ? 

' '  Destroy  London  and  you  destroy  her  credit.  Lay 
London  in  ashes  and  down  go  her  banks,  her  insurance 
companies,  and  her  prestige.  .  .  .  What  then  ? 
Would  not  Englishmen  play  at  this  game  too  ?  Might 
not  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Calway  share  the  fate 
of  London  ?  Possibly,  but  not  likely.  Bat  if  so, 
then  lay  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Sheffield 
likewise  in  ashes  !  The  four  English  cities  are  worth 
more  than  the  four  Irish  cities.  What  then  ?  Then 
the  Flag  of  the  Eevolution  would  appear  in  England. 
,  .  .  Ireland  would  be  England's  regenerator  as 
well  as  her  own  emancipator  ;  and  over  the 
blackened  ruins  the  English  Bepublic  and  the  Irish 
Eepublic,  forgetting  and  forgiving  tho  past,  would 
sijrn  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  !  .  .  .  We  have 
here  digressed  from  the  history  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  for  an  obvious  reason.  Some  very  sedate  and 
very  sensible  men  are  apt  to  suppose  that  no  one  but  a 
devil-may-care  sort  of  fellow  would  ever  identify 
himself  with  skirmishing.  As  the  Irish  World  lends 
its  endorsement  to  the  idea,  and  as  the  Irish  World  is 
anxious  to  win  and  to  retain  the  good  opinon  of  those 
very  sedate  and  very  sensible  men,  it  is  but  right 
that  the  reasons  that  induced  us  to  do  so  should  be  set 
forth.  Our  reason  for  holding  aloof  from  both 
'  regulars  '  and  '  skirmishers  '  also  calls  for  explana- 
tion."      

'•  The  History  of  the  Fund. 

"  Mr.  P.  W.  Crowe,  of  Belleville,  now  of  Pouris, 
Illinois,  laid  the  visible  foundation  of  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  in  the  shape  of  $50,  which  he  forwarded  to 
the  editor  of  the  Irish  World,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  act  as  treasurer.  We  declined  to  act  as 
treasurer,  and  sent  the  money  back.  Some  weeks 
elapsed,  and  again  Mr.  Crowe  re-forwarded  on  the 
$50,  with  a  similar  request.  We  promptly  and  absolutely 
refused.  Thereupon  O'Donovan  Boss*  temporarily  took 
It  in  charge.  We  suggested  the  name  of  James  J- 
Clancy  as  treasurer.  He  was  accepted.  Bossa  like- 
wise joined  to  him  Augustine  Ford  as  trustee.  The 
fund  was  opened  in  this  paper.  We  put  down  $50  our- 
selves. In  addition  to  that,  we  expended  from  our 
own  pocket  upwards  of  $300  on  circulars,  &c.,  in  its 
behalf,  and   for   more   than  a  year   continued  to  pa> 
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into    the  fnnd  $3   a  week — giving,  in  all,  about  $700 
thereto.    Transatlantic  sent  along  $100. 

"  Bossa  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  He  was  likewise  head  centre  of  the  Fenian 
organization.  Some  of  the  officers  of  these  two 
Eocieties  evidently  were  afraid  that  Eossa  might  pre- 
cipitate matters  by  blowing  up  the  British  Empire 
before  they  had  got  ready,  and  thereby  deprive  them 
of  the  glory  ;  and  they  begged  him  to  be  cautious.  He 
was  cautious.  For  a  whole  year  he  was  laying  hig 
plans,  profound  and  deep,  and  then,  when  the  idea  was 
fully  developed,  he  came  into  this  office  with  a  man 
and  unfolded  a  map  of  operations.     ,     .     ." 

On  the  11th  September,  1880,  the  following 
appeared  : — 

"  Davitt's  Advice. 

*'  The  closing  words  of  Davitt's  great  speech  at  St. 
Louis,  which  we  reported  last  week,  were  omitted  by 
an  oversight.  They  were  an  exhortation  of  his  hearers 
to  send  the  Irish  World  to  Ireland  as  one  of  the  dead- 
liest batteries  that  has  been  opened  on  landlordism, 
and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  hastening  the  day  of  its 
final  overthrow." 

On  the  9th  October,  1880,  a  letter  signed  Trans- 
atlantic was  published  in  the  Irish  World. 

"  The  Irish  Land  League. 
"  The  Irish  Land  League  is  accepted  by  the  Irish 
people  at  home  and  abroad  as  their  faithful  friend, 
philosopher,  and  guide.  I  am  thoroughly  grieved  to 
find  existing  among  my  American  friends,  and  my 
Dublin  friends  also,  a  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  in  New  York,  for 
that  they  advanced  1,000  or  2,000  dollars  over  a  year 
ago  to  the  Skirmishing  Fnnd  to  help  to  start  the  anti- 
tent  agitation  in  Ireland.  No  possible  application  of 
&  portion  of  the  fund  would  to  my  mind  be  more 
legitiiQate,  more  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  us 
all  to  help  on  towards  the  deliverance  of  our  down- 
trodden people.  That  little  bit  of  seed,  the  first  ad- 
vance from  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  has  worked  as  great 
a  miracle  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  spoken  of  in 
the  sacred  scriptures.  Behold  now  200  Land  League 
branches  established  through  Ireland,  with  at  least 
500  members  in  each,  and  all  in  full  cry  against  the 
land-robbers.  Behold  almost  as  many  more  co- 
operating branches  established  in  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Will 
any  man  tell  me  that  this  movement  will  die  out 
without  lifting  Ireland  to  a  vantage  ground  on  which 
she  may  declare  and  maintain  her  separate  political 
existence.  Wait  awhile  till  the  numbers  of  the  Land 
League  branches  swell  up  to  Dillon's  300,000.  Wait 
till  they  are  enlightened  with  political  knowledge, 
instructed  in  military  drill,  and  armed  with  rifles, 
bullets,  and  buckshot.  One  or  two  years  more  will 
work  wonders.  Don't  quarrel,  friends,  about  a 
thousand  dollars,  or  about  20,000  dollars. 

"  I  am  a  large  subscriber.  I  feel,  it  necessary  to 
declare  here  that  I  am  among  the  largest  individual 
subscribers  to  fite  Skirmishing  Fund.  First,  five 
dollars  on  its  announcement  by  O 'Donovan  Bossa, 
then  next,  100  dollars,  third  time  100  dollars,  total 
205  dollars,  and  four  years'  interest.  I,  for  one  of 
the  contributors,  find  no  fault  with  the  trustees  for 
any  help  they  may  have  given,  or  that  they  may  here- 
after give,  to  the  Land  League,  and  I  humbly  pray 
and    urge   my  friends  at  home  and  abroad  to  drop  the 


controversy  and  clasp  hands,  and  unite  against  the 
common  enemies  of  our  people,  the  landlords  (land 
robbers)  of  Ireland  and  of  England,  with  their  armies 
of  armed  men  at  their  backs." 

On  the  9th  October,  1880,  the  following 
appeared  : — 

"  The  death  of  Lord  Claremorris  (Mouutmorres)  is 
related  in  another  part  of  our  paper.  So  also  are  a, 
great  number  of  outpost  skirmishes — all  historic  of  the 
social  war.  For  more  reasons  than  one  we  regret  this 
last  execution.  '  God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and  live.' 
Through  that  sentence  breathes  a  morality  that  should 
be  ever  present  with  us.  Besides  this  wretched  man 
did  not,  and  not  one  of  these  wretched  men  does, 
know  what  curse  he  is  on  earth. 

"  If  a  man  is  born  blind  who  would  attach  blame  to 
him,  because  he  cannot  see.  And  is  it  not  as  bad  on 
a  man  to  be  bred  blind  as  to  be  born  blind  ? 

"  Besides  there  is  a  flash  of  light  descending  on  us 
that,  if  we  only  welcome  it  and  spread  it,  may  render 
unnecessarily  the  flash  of  a  musket.  If  it  doesn't,  why 
then  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  do  what  you  must  do.  But  never  till 
then." 

Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  M. P., who,  as  Mr.  Sexton  tells  us, 
had  been  an  1848  man,  on  October  10,  18S0,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Freeman  newspaper  of  Dublin  denounc- 
ing in  strong  terms  the  publications  which  were  being 
scattered  through  the  land,  and  denounced  them 
as    being    undisguisedly    murderous    and   blasphemous. 

On  the  6th  November,  1880,  ihe  Irish  World  pub- 
lished of  Mr.  Smyth  the  following  letter  of  Trans^ 
atlantic  : — 

"  Mr.  Smyth,  M.P.,  is  quite  willing  now-a-days 
to  do  not  a  thing  that  shall  '  disturb  society,'  and 
quite    agrees    with    ....      all    the    respectables 

(idlers)    of  society    that  a  mixture  of    good 

(devils)  landlords  would  benefit  society.  As  to  pulling 
down  what  John  Mitchel,  his  master,  designated  the 
'  Pirate  Flag  of  Britain,'  as  to  getting  Irish  women 
to  fling  out  vitriol  upon  the  ruffianly  soldiery  which 
English  felony  may  send  over  to  Ireland,  as  John 
Mitchel  taught  Mr.  Smyth  soon  after  his  college  days. 
Tut,  tut.  The  Smyth  of  to-day  is  not  that  kind  of  a 
patriot  at  all.  He  would  not  now,  after  the  teaching 
of  O'Connell,  take  the  liberty  of  Ireland  if  it  cost 
one  drop  of  blood.    Not  he  !  Not  he  !" 

On  the  30th  October,  1880,  Mr.  Davitt,  speaking 
at  Leadville,  in  America,  characterized  the  Irish 
World  as  one  of  the  noblest  friends  of  the  Irish 
people. 

On  the  20th  November,  1880,  the  Irish  World 
published  the  following  letter    of  Transatlantic  : — 

"  Spread  the  light  !  My  countrymen,  spread  the 
light  !  Better  than  dynamite,  though  a  grand  'factor' 
in  our  aSairs — better  still  is  the  light  of  truth.  T.A." 

On  the  18th  December,  1880,  the  following  ap- 
peared : — 

"  Outrages. 

"  '  Outrages  !'  They  haven't  begun  yet  !  Out  yo 
vipers  of  darkness  !  Out  ye  hungry  wolves  !  Ye 
bloodhounds  !  Out  from  God's  holy  isle  ere  ye  are 
overtaken  by  that  punishment  which  caught  the 
wicked  land  wolves  of  France  from  1779  (sic'\  to 
1793." 
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"  Moral — Irishmen  I 

"  You  will  perceive  from  all  those  facts  which  I 
have  gathered  for  your  study  that  England  must  be 
near  '  standing  on  her  last  legs.'  Another  Sepoy  rising 
in  India,  another.  Kaffir  rising  in  South  Africa, 
another,  war  in  Cabal,  another  war  in  Burmah,  no  en- 
listments in  Ireland,  England,  or  India.  .  .  '.  Then 
the  coming  battle  in  England  and  Ireland  between  the 
people  who  laboor  and  the  people  who  idle,  who  rob 
the  labourers  by  50  different  stealthy  methods.  This 
battle  is  coming.  Noth\pg  can  keep  it  back.  There- 
fare,  Irishmen,  cheer  up.  Cheer  each  other  !  Be 
brothers.  '  Fall  in.'  Study  military  knowledge 
night  and  day,  Sunday  and  holiday.  Keep  sober,  with 
closed  lips,  but  burning  hearts.  The  day  for  your 
emancipation  is  nearer  than  you  suppose.  God  may 
make  you  worthy  of  freedom  !" 

A  letter  from  John  Groves  of  the  1st  January, 
1881,    was  published  : — 

"  Editor  Irish  World. — One  of  the  most  spirited 
meetings  ever  gotten  up  here  was  held  last  Wednes- 
day  to  help  the  Land  League. 

General  O'Brien  reviewed  the  career  of  landlordism 
in  Ireland,  and  was  glad  to  see  all  Ireland  now 
united  against  it.  They  talk  of  agrarian  murders  ! 
Why  shouldn't  there  be  under  such  a  robber  system. 
■  It  is  only  a  natural  outcome.  The  people  of  Ireland 
were  robbed  of  their  property,  and  it  wasn't  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  robber  was  occasionally  killed. 
(Applause.) He  was  glad  to  see  the  bishops  and  priests 
of  Ireland  joining  with  these  people  for  their  people's 
rights.  He  advised  all  to  lend  a  hearty  helping  hand 
to  the  Land  League." 

On  the  26th  January,  1881,  Mr.  Parnell  telegraphed 
to    Ford  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  Land  League  has  scored  a  victory  ;  the  ten- 
to-two  disagreement  of  the  jury  in  face  of  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  the  Court  is  everywhere  ac- 
cepted   as  having  the  force  of  an  acquittal 

Thanks  to  the  Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their 
constant  co-operation  and  substantial  support  in  onr 
great  cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear  of  its  ultimate 
success." 

On  the  4th  June,  1881,  a  telegram  from  Egan  was 
printed  : — 

"  Friends  in  America,  towards  you  we  turn  our 
eyes.  England,  too,  is  watching  yon.  You  are  the 
Land  League's  base  of  operations. Realize  the  glorious 
possibilities  of  which  you  are  capable  ;  be  faithful 
to  the  banner  of  '  The  Land  for  the  People,'  which 
is  the  initial  principle  in  popular  rights,  and,  with 
your  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  now  gal- 
lantly struggling  with  landlordism  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  revolution,  show  a  bold  and  determined  front 
to  the  foe,  give  the  enemy  distinctly  to  understand 
that  you  have  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  the  success  of 
the  cause  of  Ireland    is  beyond  doubt  assured." 

On  the  2d  July,  1881,  a  telegram  from  J.  P. 
Quinn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  League,  was  pub- 
lished ; — 

"  We  again  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and 
sympathizers  with  suffering  humanity  to  send  th^ 
IrishWorldto  Ireland.  The  success  of  the  cause  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  acceptance  of  its 
principles.  When  the  Irish  World  is  read  in  every 
bamlet   in  every  county,  it  will  be  beyond  the  power 


of    earth  and  hell    to    perpetuate    landlordism  in  Ire- 
land.   More  light." 

On  the  24th  September,  1881,  the  following  letter 
from   Transatlantic    was  given  : — 

"  I  have  filled  my  letter  with  arguments,  recom" 
mendations,  and  proofs  to  show  my  countrymen  the 
weak  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  teach  them 
where  and  how  to  strike.  There  is  plenty  of  dry 
kindling  wood  in  England  and  Scotland  to  set  the 
whole  working  population  in  a  blaze.  The  farm 
labourers,  the  miners,  the  factory  hands,  the  million 
of  paupers  disinherited  from  the  common  lands  by 
the  rich,  the  186,000  imprisoned  English  criminals, 
the  half  million  uncaught  criminals  in  England,  the 
failing  English  manufacturers,  the  idle  workpeople 
and  their  starving  children.  Here  are  abundant  mate- 
rials for  the  prophet  of  the  people.  He  must  be  some- 
where in  the  crowd,  at  present  obscure.  Let  him 
come  forth  to  save  the  people.  Spread  the  light 
through  England." 

On  the  5th  October,  1881,  J.  P.  Quinn  telegraphed 
to  Patrick  Ford  : — 

"  Numerous  applications  are  daily  received  at  the 
Land  League  office  for  copies  of  the  Irish  World.  I 
appeal  to  our  friends  in  America  to  furnish  us  with 
as  many  copies  as  they  can,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  meet  the  constant  demand  for  it.  Its  circulation 
just  now    can  be  of  immense  service  to  the    cause." 

It  would  seem  that  from  October,  1881,  till  De- 
cember, 1883,  PatricK  Ford  suspended  his  advocacy  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  policy,  but  in  December,  1883, 
he  opened  an  Emergency  Fund,  the  object  of  which  ha 
has  thus  described  in  his  paper  :— 

"  The  object  of  this  fund  will  be  to  aid  the  active 
forces  on  the  other  side  in  carrying  on  the  wav 
against  the  enemy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
details.  I  can  only  say  in  a  general  way  what  I 
believe  in  myself.  I  believe  in  making  reprisals. 
'  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  I  believe 
that  every  informer  ought  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog.  I 
believe  that  all  the  material  damage  possible  ought  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  and  that  the  war  against  the 
foeman  ought  to  be  persisted  in  without  quarter  to  the 
end.  I  believe  that  England  ought  to  be  plagued  with 
all  the  plagues  of  Egypt — that  she  ought  to  be  scourged^ 
by  day,  'and  terrorized  by  night.  I  believe  that  this 
species  of  warfare  ought  to  be  kept  up  until  England, 
hurt  as  well  as  scared,  falls  paralyzed  upon  her  knees,< 
and  begs  Ireland  to  depart  from  her.  This  is  my  idea 
of  making  war  on  England." 

In  1884  in  his  paper  he  wrote  "  Success,  say  we,  to 
the  National  League,  and  more  power  to  dynamite  "  ; 
and  in  1886,  writing  of  what  he  termed  "  this  gospel 
of  dynamite,"  he  said,  "  Well,  all  that  I  have  ever 
said  on  this  subject,  I  stand  by  now  .  .  ,  ,  Dyna- 
mite, employing  it  in  the  direction  given  to  it  by 
Irish  patriotism,  was  never  intended  for  anarchical 
purposes.  It  was  not  a  war  against  society.  It  was 
a  war  between  the  two  nations," 

Mr,  Davitt  told  us  that  whenever  he  went  to  America 
after  1878  Patrick  Ford's  was  the  first  house  to  which 
he  bent  his  footsteps  upon  arriving  in  New  York,  and 
that  Ford  was  a  man  altogether  misrepresented  in 
England,  that  he  (Davitt)  knew  a  large  number  of 
people  in  America  and  Europe,   and  that  he  had  yet  to 
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Eeet  a  better  man  morally,  both  as  a  Christian  and  as 
a  philanthropist,  than  Patrick  Ford. 

By  the  month  of  May,  1881,  the  principal  persons 
who  had  been  agitating  in  the  provinces— namely, 
Messrs.  Dillon,  Harris,  Erennan,  Boyton,  Sheridan, 
and  Davitt — as  before  stated,  were  in  prison,  and  the 
number  of  speeches  •  delivered  was  consequently 
diminished,  but  the  agitation  was  in  other  respects 
carried  on  as  before. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1881,  negotiations  took  place 
for  the  purchase  from  Eichard  Pigott  of  the  Shamrock, 
the  Flag  of  Ireland,  and  Irishman  newspapers,  which 
had  been  organs  of  the  Fenian  party,  A  company  was 
registered  under  the  name  of  the  "  Irish  National 
Newspaper  and  Publishing  Company  (Limited),"  of 
which  Mr.  Parnoll  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  were  the 
principal  shareholders.  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Lalor  making  up  the  requisite  number  for  registration. 
These  papers  were  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Land  League,  and  Mr.  Parnell  and  Patrick  Egan  held 
the  shares  as  trustees  for  the  Land  League.  The 
Shamrock  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  discon- 
tinued, the  Irishman  was  continued  under  the  same 
name,  while  the  Flag  of  Ireland  for  the  future  ap- 
peared as  United  Ireland.  The  editor  of  these  two 
papers  (the  Irishman  and  United  Ireland)  was  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  who  tells  ns  that  he  was 
never  a  Fenian,  but  that  ho  was  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  Fenians,  and  that  he  considers  it  one  of  the 
proudest  things  in  his  life  that  the  Fenians  trusted 
him  without  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  The  first  number 
of  United  Ireland  appeared  early  in  August,  If  81.  It 
was  precededbya  farewell  notice  inihe  Flag  of  Ireland 
stating  that  the  new  paperwould  remain  "anchored  for 
ever  in  the  faith  of  an  indestructible  Irish  nation." 

We  find  that  the  numbers  of  United  Ireland,  from  its 
commencement  on  August  13,  1881,  down  to  the 
middle  of  February,  1882,  almost  invariably  contained 
a  column  entitled  "  The  Land  War,"  or  "  The  Cam- 
paign," or  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Couutry,"  or  "  Inci- 
dents of  the  Campaign."  In  these  columns  there  were 
inserted  short  narratives  of  various  outrages,  which 
were  thus  treated  as  incidental  to  the  land  agitation. 
A  few  examples  of  these  will  show  their  general  cha- 
racter. For  convenience  they  are  collected  in  this 
place,  but  they  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  connexion 
between  the  Land  League  agitation  and  the  outrages 
which  accompanied  it. 

."  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
"  Left  Severely  Alone. 

"  Mr.  John Hartnett,  J. P.,  Curryglass,  County  Cork, 
is  isolated  for  having  lately  evicted  tenants  on  his 
property  at  Abbeyfield,  County  Limerick.  Four  police 
are  guarding  Mr.  Hartnett,  and  two  drive  with  him 
about  the  country.  One  man  only,  who  is  guarded  by 
police,  works  on  the  farm.  The  shopkeepers  in  Curry- 
glass have  refused  to  sell  provisions  to  Mr.  Hartnett, 
and  the  local  smith  has  refused  to  work  for  him.  The 
people  will  not  sit  with  him  in  chapel." 
"  A  Flying  Column. 

"  On  reaching  the   Ballybrophy  station,    on    Friday 


week,  an  emergency  band  were  attacked  by  a  crowd, 
and  dispersed  without  a  struggle.  The  '  spalpeens  ' 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  waiting-room,  abandoning  their 
kit  and  provisions.  The  Rathdowney  police,  hearing  of 
the  circumstances,  proceeded  to  Ballybrophy,  and  came 
iu  for  some  rough  usage,  particularly  one  of  their 
number,  who  had  recently  been  a  witness  at  Borris-in- 
Ossory,  when  14  prisoners  were  returned  for  trial. 
An  investigation  will  be  held." 

"  Bread  and  Lead. 

"  Four  hundred  loaves  of  bread  were  sent  on  Satur- 
day by  rail  from  Kingsbridge  terminus  to  Birdhill  for 
the  use  of  the  Orange  emergency  expedition.  A 
quantity  of  cartridges  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to 
the  same  destination.  Birdhill  is  becoming  as  famous 
as  Lough  Mask.  On  Saturday  morning  a  special  train 
left  Limerick  for  the  seat  of  war  with  a  large  force 
of  military  in  view  of  the  anticipated  disturbance. 
All  the  spare  constabulary  from  the  outlying  districts 
were  concentrated'  in  the  city  during  the  day,  and  in 
the  evening  they  left  by  the  ordinary  train  to  Bird" 
hill." 

"  Standing    Together. 

"  Several  writs  have  been  served  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  White, Incharoe,  CountyCork.  Si.tty  of  his  tenants 
held  a  meeting  last  week,  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
adhere  to  the  programme  of  the  Land  League." 

"  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
"  Boycotting  Notices. 

**  Saturday  morning  several  printed  notices  were 
found  posted  up  in  Boyle  calling  on  the  people  to  boy- 
cott three  persons.  One  of  tham  has  been  boycotted 
for  taking  con-acre  meadow  from  a  grazier,  while  the 
other  two — a  carpenter  and  a  smith — have  been  boy- 
cotted for  having  worked  for  a  process  server  who  has 
been  boycotted." 

"  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
"  Bathing  a  Bailiff. 

"  At  Carleary  (Naas)  Petty  Sessions,  on  Monday,  15 
young  men  of  a  respectable  farming  class  were  charged 
with  tarring  a  process-server  named  Mills,  and  throw- 
ing him  into  the  Grand  Canal.  On  the  3d  of  August  a 
process-server,  named  William  Mills,  residing  in 
Dublin,  was  sent  to  Moyvalley  to  serve  some  writs. 
After  accomplishing  his  task,  he  was  proceeding  to 
return  home  when  ho  was  surrounded  and  attacked 
by  a  crowd  of  40  people.  He  fled  for  safety  to  the 
waiting-room  at  Moyvally  Station,  but -was  dragged 
therefrom  and  tarred  all  over,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  canal." 

"  Escape. 

"  The  dwelling-house  of  a  process-server  named  John 
Sullivan,  who  for  the  past  week  had  been  engaged  in 
serving  processes  for  the  ensuing  Quarter  Sessions  in 
his  district  about  Glenbeigh,  was  forcibly  entered  a 
few  nights  ago  by  a  large  party  of  men  in  disguise. 
Sullivan  appears  to  have  got  word  that  an  attack 
would  be  made,  and  he  escaped  through  a  back  way 
in  the  house.  His  '  visitors  '  made  a  close  search  for 
any  writs  or  processes  that  might  be  in  the  house,  but 
they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  of  them." 
"  The  Consequence. 

"  A  Cashel  Correspondent  says,  on  Sunday,  the 
Kyans  (minors),  who  took  a  '  boycotted  '  farm  at 
Qoodcross,  attended  the  chapel  at  Conoulty,  when 
they  were  hooted  and  groaned  and  pelted  with  stones. 
The  Ryans'  dwelling-house  and  dairy  on  the  '  boy- 
cotted '  farm  were  recently  burned  to  the   ground." 
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"  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
"  Labour  Lost. 

"  Monday  being  market  day  in  Monaghan,  a  large 
number  of  farmers  were  in  town,  and  at  12  o'clock 
the  sheriff's  bellman  gathered  a  mnltitade  of  people 
iu  the  Diamond  to  bid  for  a  farm  of  land,  a  quantity 
of  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  a  horse,  cart,  and  hat- 
ness.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  W.  Ancketill,and  the  de- 
fendant James  M'Kenna,  who  had  falleninto  arrears  of 
rent  to  the  amount  of  £37  16s.  7d.  When  the  auc- 
tioneer appeared  in  -the  midst  of  the  crowd  he  was 
cheered  and  groaned.  Cries  of  '  The  Land  League  ' 
and  '  Parnell  for  ever  '  were  frequent.  The  auc- 
tioneer having  for  about  10  minutesvainlyendeavoured 
to  get  a  bid,  adjourned  the  sale  sine  die.^' 
**  A  Skirmish. 

**  A  collision  has  taken    place   at  Lismore  between 
property  defence  men  and  the    county  folks,  who  were 
at  work  on  a  boycotted  farm,  and  a  mob." 
"  Serious  Affray. 

"  It  was  reported  in    tjie    city    on  Tuesday  that    an 
armed  party  visited  the  house  of  a  man  named  Mahony, 
at  Knockagree,  co.  Cork,    on  Sunday  night,  and  fired. 
"  Delft  Shooting  with  a  Threat. 

"  On  Sunday  night  an  armed  party  attacked  the 
house  of  a  herd  on  the  Blacnamara  estate,  in  the 
county  Clare,  and  having  by  means  of  revolver  shots 
destroyed  the  crockery  and  other  furniture  of  the 
place,  informed  him  that  unless  he  gave  up  his  employ- 
ment they  would  on  a  future  visit  take  his  life." 
**  Dynamite  in  Limerick. 

"  The  blowing  up  of  the  Limerick  police  barracks, 
which  was  suspected  on  Monday,  did  not  happen.  Per- 
haps it  was  postponed." 

•'  The  Perils  of  a  Grabber. 

"  Two  men,  named  Hennessy  and  O'Keeffe,  were 
charged  at  Ballymartle  Petty  Sessions  with  being  of 
an  armed  party  who  had  broken  into  two  houses,  fired 
shots,  and  used  threats  towards  a  man  named  Murphy. 
^Convicted  for  trial." 

"  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
"  Stoned. 
"  A  party  of  100  police,  protectirg  a    profession  at 
f!arra  Castle,  co.    Mayo,    Monday,    were    followed  by 
about  600  people  and  stoned." 

"  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
"  Alleged  Shooting  near  Kantnrk. 
"  The  Central  News  says  : — On    Monday    evening    a 
man  living  near    Kanturk    was    fired    at,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved mortally    wounded.      He  had  carried  oats  for  a 
boycotted  farmer. 

"  Process-serving  made  difficult. 
"  The  people  opposed  a  determined  resistance  to 
the  serving  of  writs  in  Clonfanlough,  King's  County, 
on  Saturday.  When  the  police  and  military  started 
on  the  road  they  found  it  rendered  impassable  by 
trunks  of  trees  and  piles  of  stones.  Seven  bridges 
were  raised,  and  when  the  police  advanced  towards 
the  obstruction  they  received  such  showers  of  missiles 
that  they  gave  up  the  mission." 

"  A  Land-grabber  confounded. 
"  A  man  named  Dempsey,  who  had  taken  a  derelict 
farm  near  Clara,    had    employed  men  to   save  his  hay. 
Several  hundreds    of    people    collected    and  scattered 
the  party  in  all  directions." 

"  Captain  Moonlight. 
"  In  the  town   of  Scariff   notices  signed   '  Captain 
Moonlight,'    containing   threats    against   any   person 


that  would  dare    speak  to    the    police  or  supply  them 
with  necessaries  have  been  posted." 

"  Breaking  a  Policeman's  Nose. 

"  A  serious  affray  has  taken  place  at  Kilkeely  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  people.  About  half -past  10 
o'clock  the  police  were  attacked  by  about  20  men. 
The  former  drew  their  batons,  and  used  them.  Two 
men  were  arrested,  one  of  whom  inflicted  a  deep  cut 
on  the  constable,  breaking  his  nose.  The  constable's 
depositions  have  been  taken  by  CaptainO'Grady,  J. P." 
"  A  Grabber  boycotted. 

"  A  correspondent  says  :— Charles  M'Devitt, 
Kilmaf-renan,  is  boycotted  for  a  grave  misdemeanoui 
against  Land  League  principles." 

"  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
"  Captain  Moonlight  in  Kildare. 

"  The  following  threatening  notice  was  found 
posted  on  the  Athy  Catholic  Church  gate  on  Sunday 
moruiog  : — '  Notice  to  the  Kavanaghs  of  Chapel  Lane, 
Athy.  Drive  no  more  Preseners  or  Police  As  I  am 
Captain  Moonlight  I  will  visit  you  by  a  nearly  Date 
and  leave  youse  a  neaxmple  to  all  mankind.  Captain 
Moonlight.'  At  the  bottom  were  two  coifins  carefully 
and  tastefully  drawn.  The  notice  was  written  in  a 
female  hand." 

"  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 
"  The  Dark  Nights  at  .ithlone. 

"  Several  incendiary  fires  took  place  lately  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athlone.  Several*  ricks  of  hay 
belonging  to  a  farmer  named  Blades,  at  C/urramore, 
and  the  hay  crop  belonging  to  a  man  named  Kenny, 
at  Kilton,  also  turf  belonging  to  a  man  named  Curley, 
Curramore,  were  destroyed.  The  victims  had  disre- 
garded the  injunctions  of  the  Land  League  by  dealing 
with  a  boycotted    shopkeeper  named  Molloy." 

Mr.  O'Brien  tells  us  that  the  title  of  "  Incidents  of 
the  Campaign  "  was  discontinued  owing  to  the  dis- 
approval of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  the  fact  remains  as  evi- 
dence that  the  outrages  reported  were  represented  by 
the  organ  of  the  Land  League  for  about  six  months  to 
be  incidental  to  the  campaign  in  which  that  organiz^i- 
tion  was  engaged,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  they 
were  in  fact  the  result  of  the  system  of  intimidation 
established  and  carried  on  by  the  Land  League  leaders. 

A  large  number  of  extracts  from  United  Ireland  wero 
read  in  evidence  before  us.  We  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  set  out  many  of  these  extracts.  The  obvious 
intention  of  many  of  them  was  to  appeal  to  men  of  ex- 
treme views.  Our  attention  was  directed  to  some  of 
a  more  moderate  character,  among  which  we  may 
specially  mention  the  denunciation  of  the  Phcenix 
Park  murders,  headed  "  In  Token  of  Abhorrence  and 
Shame  for  the  Stain  cast  upon  the  Character  of  our 
Nation  for  Manliness  and  Hospitality."  But  others 
appeared  of  a  very  reprehensible  character.  The 
following  will  afford  some  examples  :— 

On  26th  May,  1883  :— 

"  Mrs.  Curley  Fund. 

"  Sir, — ^As  the  strangling  Commission  is  over,  and 
honest  Dan  Curley  is  killed  off  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, I  enclose  10s.,  for  his  helpless  fs.mily.  I  only 
wish  it  were  pounds." 

Daniel  Curley  was  one  of  the  persons  convicted  of 
the  Phcenix  Park  murders. 
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On  9th  Jane,  1883  :— 

'  •  Prayers  for  the  Brave  One . 

"  Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  space  In  your  truly  national 
journals  {sic)  to  tell  the  Castle  and  the  Cromwelliau 
Government  that  their  hangings  in  Ireland  are  not 
producing  the  effect  which  would  please  them,  and 
which  they  desire  to  have  made.  Here  in  England, 
Irishmen  feel  a  deep  resentment  at  the  cold-blooded 
butchery  taking  place  every  week  upon  the  Kilmain- 
ham  scaffold.  The  feeling  of  horror  at  the  murders  in 
the  Park  is  now  turned  into  a  feeling  of  still  deeper 
horror  at  the  murders  on  the  gallows.  There  have 
been  masses  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
brave  men  who  are  strangled  and  sent  to  an  untimely 
grave.  We,  in  Dudley,  pray  not  for  those  who  have 
pleaded  guilty  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  a  British  Court  of  law.  We  believe  only  in  men 
that  die  bravely,  no  matter  what  crime  they  may  have 
committed.  Those  who  subscribed  for  the  masses  are 
Mr.  Martin,  2s.  6d.  ;  a  King's  County  landlord, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Michael  Conolly,  2s.  6d.  ;  James  Harvey, 
2s.  6d.  I  may  remark  that  the  King's  County  land- 
lord holds  a  deservedly  high  position  among  the  Irish- 
men of  Dudley. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dudley,  June  4."  "  An  Englishman. 

On  15th  December,  1883  :— 

"  Monstrous  and  incredible.  Surely  six  hundred 
Irish  gentlemen  could  not  eat  their  dinner  without 
pouring  out  libations  to  the  adoration  of  an  old  lady 
who  is  only  known  in  Ireland  by  her  scarcely  decently 
disguised  hatred  of  this  country,  and  by  the  inordinate 
amount  of  her  salary.  As  for  the  flag  of  England, 
whoever  saw  an  Irish  popular  gathering  at  which  that 
blood-red  ensign  was  not  profusely  and  ostentatiously 
displayed  ?  There  was  surely  some  strange  mistake. 
The  Parnell  National  Banquet  without  the  Union 
Jack,  and  without  a  hip,  hip,  hurrah,  and  a  tiger  for 
Queen  Victoria.     We  refuse  to  believe  it." 

In"  a  leading  article  of  the  22d  December,  1883, 
O'Donnell,  the  murderer  of  Carey,  is  described  as 
having  slain  a  monster  for  whose  destruction  he  would 
in  most  civilized  communities  have  been  esteemed  a 
public  benefactor. 

On  the  30th  June,  1883,  we  find  Mr.  Pinnerty 
described  in  United  Ireland  as  an  "  Irishman  brave 
and  daring  almost  to  a  fault."  In  the  Nation  of  31st 
March,  1883,  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Pinnerty  had 
said,  in  regard  to  the  blowing  np  of  the  Government 
buildings  in  London,  that  "  he  was  very  sorry  that  it 
was  not  more  successful." 

In  a  sub-leader  of  the  22d  November,  1884  : — 

"  Whatever  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  hateful 
power  of  England  cannot  bat  be  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  Irishmen." 

On  the  7th  March,  1885,  United  Ireland  published 
the  following  report  of  a  speech  by  the  editor,  BIr. 
William  O'Brien,  M.P.  :— 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  personal  objection  that 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  should  be  treated  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  as  foreigners  and  as 
enemies." 

"  It  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  truth  that  was  so 
often  insisted  apon  by  John  Dillon  that  they  hate  us, 
and  that  we  hate  them   in  letnm.    Yea  may  he  ouiite 


sure  that  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  are  watching  the 
foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  England  pretty 
closely  just  now — you  may  be  sure  .that  they  learn 
from  events  like  the  events  of  last  week,  that  here 
in  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  nation  of  IrisH- 
men,  with  several  millions  of  men  all  over  the  globe, 
whose  relations  with  England  are  simply  the  relations 
of  civil  war,  tempered  by  the  scarcity  of  firearms." 

On  the  18th  April,  1885  :— 

"  On  or  after  the  25th  instant  we  may  be  able  to 
announce  the  exhilarating  news  that  the  key  to  India 
is  in  Komaroff's  possession.  It  would  be  still  more 
gratifying  if  the  Irish  millions  scattered  over  the 
globe  should  wake  np  one  of  these  mornings  to  hear 
the  war  chimes  joyfully  ringing  the  declaration  that 
would  drive  England  on  to  downfall  and  destruction." 

On  the  13th  June,  1885  :— 

*'  With  all  the  stubborn  force  of  a  cruel,  narrow, 
dogged  nature,  he  (Lord  Spencer)  struck  murderous 
blow  after  blow  at  the  people  under  his  rod.  He 
stopped  at  nothing  ;  not  at  subsidizing  red-handed 
murderers,  not  at  knightine  jury-packers,  not  at 
sheltering  black  official  villany  with  a  coat  of  dark- 
ness, not  at  police  quarterings,  blood  taxes,  the 
bludgeoning  of  peaoetui  meetings,  the  clapping  hand- 
cuffs and  convicts'  jackets  on  M.P. 's,  mayors  and 
editors,  not  at  wholesale  battues  of  hangings  and  trans- 
portations by  hook  or  crook.  Not  at  burying  the  proof 
of  his  victims'  innocence  in  their  graves.  With  Earl 
Spencer  to  his  lueubrious  limbo  probably  departs  the 
last  '  strong  '  Englishman  who  will  ever  imdertake  to 
dragoon  Ireland  out  of  her  nationality  by  nolice  bar- 
barism, paid  perjury,  jury-juggling,  the  immemorial 
informer,  and  the  sacred  rope— hurrah." 

On  19th  September,  1885,  a  leading  article  was 
published  : — 

"  Can  we  hurt  England  ? 

"  In  the  sense  of  smashing  her  army  and  navy,  in- 
dubitably no.  Under  present  conditions  the  day  on 
whioh,England  can  get  us  to  draw  out  our  forces  in 
battle  array  and  pull  a  trigger  is  our  last.  It  is 
because  she  knows  how  impregnably  she  stands  in- 
trenched behind  her  fortresses,  ironclads,  and  100-ton 
guns,  that  she  is  so  eager  for  us  to  come  on  with  our 
tin  pikeheads  and  blackthorn  sticks.  And  it  is  because 
we  nourish  no  illusions  on  the  subject,  but  know  per- 
fectly well  that  numbers,  discipline,  and  bullets  are 
overwhelmingly-  against  us  that  we  decline  to  end 
the  controversy  on  the  15  acres,  and  let  Irish  dis- 
affection sink  helplessly  into  a  bloody  grave.  We  know 
a  trick  worth  ten  of  that.  We  cannot  fight  England 
in  the  open.  We  can!  keep  her  in  hot  water.  We 
cannot  evict  our  English  rulers  neck  and  crop.  We 
can  make  their  rule  more  insupportable  for  them  even 
than  for  us.  It  may  be  a  more  inglorious  form  of  war- 
fare than  that  which  is  celebrated  to  the  stirring 
music  of  the  trumpet  and  the  cannon  ;  but  it  is  no 
fault  of  ours  if  we  cannot  organize  Waterloos  to 
decide  our  quarrels.  Wo  were  nine  millions,  and 
England  has  bled  us  down  to  four.  Our  young  men 
have  fewer  opportunities  of  learning  the  use  of  fire- 
arms than  of  studying  Chinese.  A  man  may  very  easily 
lose  his  life  in  importing  a  rifle.  He  will  assuredly 
lose  his  liberty  if  he  keeps  it  anywhere  that  it  won't 
rot.  Taking  up  arms  is  one  thing  ;  having  no  arms  to 
take  up  is  quite  another,  and  is  our  case.  The  In- 
vincibles  were  a  band  of,  just  27  ;  yet  who  cannot 
recall  with  a  shudder,  that  they  murdered  two  of  the 
principal   governors  of  the  country  opposite  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant's  windows,  attacked  jorors  and  Judges  in 
crowded  streets,  held  a  great  city  for  months  in  a 
state  of  chattering  terror,  and  were  only  finally 
,  smashed  because  they  failed  to  remember  that  re 
fusing  to  open  their  lips  in  the  Castle  Star  Chamber 
only  involved  a  week's  imprisonment. 

"  We  recall  these  things,  not  that  we  do  not  shrink 
from  such  mad  and  sanguinary  conspiracies  with  at 
least  as  genuine  a  horror  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  does, 
but  because  Mr.  Chamberlain's  brute  majority  argu- 
ment, if  pushed  to  extremities,  would  beyond  all 
doubt  produce  a  crop  of  similar  club  des  enragia, 
which  are  disbanded  at  present,  not  through  terror  of 
the»rope  or  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but  through  a 
conviction  that  the  Irish  people  are  n<3t  in  the  mood  'for 
tolerating  them.  The  argument  of  numbers  might  in 
that  event  be  sardonically  retorted,  for  the  more 
millions  of  people  there  were  to  be  terrorized  and  the 
fewer'  the  terrorists,  the  more  easily  they  could  find 
victims  to  practise  upon  and  to  cover  up  their  own 
tracks. 

"  Nor  are  the  murderous  clubs  of  maniacs  or 
smouldering  civil  war  by  any  means  the  only  physical 
discomforts  that  would  attend  English  rule  over  a 
thoroughly  exasperated  Ireland.  England's  right  hand 
would  be  tied  up  from  war  with  France  or  Prussia  or 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  as  in  the  days  when  the 
Franco-Dutch  armament  waited  in  the  Texel  for  a 
favouring  wind  till  Tone's  heart  was  sick,  or  when 
Heche's  ill-starred  fleet  was  blown  out  of  Bantry  Bay 
like  a  fleet  of  cockleshells.  Any  of  these  Powers 
could  defy  the  winds  and  evade  the  world-scattered 
English  fleet,  and  fling  Eve  or  ten  thousand  veteran 
troops,  with  supplies  of  rifles,  camion,  and  officers, 
upon  any  given  point  of  the  Irish  coast.  And  while 
an  Irish  rising  with  scythes  and  cudgels  may  seem  the 
best  joke  in  the  world  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  French 
army  in  possession  of  Limerick,  with  all  the  hot- 
blooied  youth  of  the  country  flocking  thither  to 
shoulder  its  100,000  French  rifles  and  learn  its  French 
drill,  coincidently  with  an  Irish  conflagration  through- 
out Durham  and  Lancashire  and  an  Irish  irruption 
among  the  palaces  and  banking  houses  of  London 
city,  would  not  furnish  nearly  so  cheerful  food  for 
merriment  to  a  Warrington  audience.  We  mention 
these  matters,  not  as  threats  or  as  a  policy,  but  as 
matter-of-fact  eventualities,  that  everybody  who 
thinks  that  the  Irish  four  millions  can  but  grind  their 
teeth  however  the  four-and-thirty  millions  may  choose 
to  hector  them  would  do  well-not  to  overlook.  Nor 
is  the  physical  arm  the  only  arm  of  the  four  millions. 
Mr.  Pamell  has  not  fired  a  shot  in  anger  these  five 
years  past  ;  yet  will  anybody  pretend  that  English 
rule  conducted  under,  the  same  conditions  he  has  had 
to  wince  under  for  tjie  past  five  years  could  long  be 
endurable  to  English  rulers." 

The  Irishman  newspaper,  which  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pamell  and  others  as  above  mentioned,  first  ap- 
peared under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
M.P.,  on  August  6,  1881,  and  was  continued  down  to 
August,  1885,  notwithstanding,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Farnell,  that  its  publication  involved  a  loss. 

Mr.  Pamell  stated  in  evidence  that  he  purchased 
the  Irithman  because  it  was  a  disreputable  paper 
which  he  wished  to  get  rid  of,  but  the  editorial  notice  of 
August  6, 1881,  upon  the  change  of  proprietorship  con- 
tained these  words: — "The  Iriehman  has  changed  iiands 
bat  not  mindf',  the  hutory  of  its  past  is  the  programme 


of  its  future .  Thrice  in  its  career  a  transfer  of  manage- 
menthastakenplace,butnotoncehasitswerv6d  from  the 
great  principles  for  the  advocacy  of  which  it  was  first 
established  ;  as  there  has  not  been,  so  there  shall  not 
be,  any  change  in  its  spirit."  This  promise  appears 
to  have  been  fully  kept.  The  Irishman  newspaper 
had  been  the  organ  of  the  physical  force  or  Fenian 
party,  and  we  draw  the  inference  from  Mr.  Parnell's 
purchase  of  that  paper,  coupled  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted  until  its  extinction  in  August, 
1885,  that  Mr.  Pamell's  object  was  to  address  his 
Fonian  supporters  through  that  medium,  while  United 
Ireland  was  more  particularly  the  organ  of  the  Land 
League  organization. 

The  IrishTnan  published  under  the  heading  "  Land 
War  "  incidents  similar  to  those  printed  by  United 
Ireland  under  the  titles  of  "  The  Land  War,"  "  The 
Campaign,"  "  Spirit  of  the  Country,"  and  "  Incidents 
of  the  Campaign."  We  give  some  specimens  of  its 
articles. 

On  January  21,  1882,  after  giving  a  description  of 
the  military  preparations  then  going  on  in  King's 
County,  it  proceeds  : — 

"  In  spite  of  all  this,  something  effective  is  done 
every  night  by  the  other  army  which  is  composed  of 
the  Irish  people.  One, day  it  is  a  bridge  blown  up, 
another  a  deep  trench  is  dug  round  Duffy's  farm,  and 
so  the  war  goes  on  determinedly  on  both  sides.  The 
English  sappers  and  miners  and  the  whole  engineering 
corps  of  the  army  are  daily  being  engaged  in  repairing 
the  destruction  of  the  night  before." 

On  April  8,  1882  :— 

"  The  Sioiliait  Vespers. 

"  The  wholesale  massacre  of  the  alien  on  the  soil 
of  Italy  by  Italians  is  applauded  by  London  publicists. 

Now,  if   this  precedent  were  to  be ,  but  we  pause 

in  charity  to  the  thoughtlessly  enthusiastic." 

On  the  15th  July,  1882  :— 

' '  Dynamite — Current  Notes. 

"  The  English  have  employed  dynamite  in  destroy- 
ing the  Egyptian  forts.  Englishmen  are  angry  because 
O'Donovan  Bossa  proposes  to  use  their  own  thunder 
against  themselves." 

On  the  23d  December,  1882,  while  the  preliminary 
investigation  which  led  to  the  detection  of  the 
Phcsnix  Park  muderers  was  being  prosecuted,  the 
following  article  appeared  : — 

"  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was  blunt  and  brutal  ; 
the  Star  Chamber  was  a  diabolical  institution  ;  but  the 
inquisition  going  on  for  the  last  fortnight  in  Dublin 
Castle  is  more  horrible  and  disgraceful  than  either. 

"  In  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  in  the  dominions  of 
King  Theebaw,  in  the  Government  of  Coomassie, 
there  may  be  more  savagery,  more  blood-thirsty  abso- 
lution       In    the    midst    of    these     beautiful 

surroundings  stands  Dublin  Castle,  a  whited  sepulchre 
without  ;  inside  it  is  a  trap,  a  snare,  a  grand  in- 
quisition to  reduce  men  to  speak  something  to  their 
own  destruction.  The  inquisition  in  Dublin  Castle 
is  an  outrage  upon  mankind,  and  an  unblushing  viola- 
tion of  law,  religion,  and  civilization.  If  any  crims 
could  be  greater  than  the  Park  murder  it  is  this  in- 
quisition. Obviously,  the  Government,  or  some  one 
having  authority  in  the  Castle,  is  making  use  of  the 
jackal   jonmals   to   further  the   illegal   proceedings 
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of  the  inquisition.  The  comments  which  appear 
in  those  reptile  papers  have  the  oiTicial  stamp 
on  the  face  of  them.  They  are  written  pur- 
posely to  frighten  people  into  making  disclosures 
by  giving  hints  that  the  Government  have  go* 
a  clue,  that  they  are  at  last  on  the  track  of  the 
Park    murderers,    that    one    of    the   band  has  made  a 

clean  breast  of   the    whole    plot It 

is  quite  clear  that  Government  have  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  Park  murder." 

On  thel2th  of  May,  188.S  :— 

"  Every  movement  organized  against  the  benevo- 
lent laws  of  this  country  is  supported  with  Irish- 
American  money, and  encouraging  speeches  are  sent 
flying  hither  upon  the  wings  of  the  Press.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  thus  been  freely  subscribed  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  thwart  the  intentious  of  Government  and 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and  rebellio^j 
Look  at  the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia.  What 
manifold  mischief  the  '  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Race 
in  Exile  '  will  work  here  at  home.  Our  countrymen 
in  America  are  accumulating  vast  wealth  and  consoli- 
dating immense  force,  and  for  what  object  ?  We  can 
hardly  venture  to  name  it.  The  outcome  of  the  con- 
vention no  man  can  accurately  forecast.  It  threatens  to 
encompass  end  {sic)  of  thrilling  interest  to  England. 
From  the  union  and  resolve,  and  determination  of  the 
Gael  in  the  American  continent  there  is  no  prophesy- 
ing what  may  issue.  lu  the  hearts  of  those  15  or  20 
millions  of. men  of  Irish  blood  rankles  a  wound  which 
refuses  to  be  healed.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  they 
say,  with  dogged  obstinacy,  but  topsy-turvy  here,  and 
then  the  retreat  of  the  English  garrison  with  bag  and 
baggage — if  mayhap  the  latter  can  be  saved  in  the 
pell-mell  contusion  of  a  horrible  upheaval  and  uni- 
versal crash." 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1883,  the  following  article 
alluded  to  Joseph  Brady,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Lord 
F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  ;  — 

"  The  lesson  of  the  young  life  thus  early  quenched 
in  darkness  should  not  be  lost  upon  our  rulers.  Brady 
was  not  the  type  of  man  who  becomes  a  murderer  from 
sheer  callousness  or  base  motives.  The  history  of 
English  government  in  Ireland  from  long  before 
MuUaghmast  down  to  our  own  times  had  taught  him 
that  any  means  were  justifiable  in  dealing  with  a 
political  enemy.  He  was  convinced  that  what  he  did 
would  benefit  his  country,  and  he  risked  his  life  and 
has  died  that  his  fellow-men  might  be  happier  when 
his  body  had  rotted  in  the  quicklime  of  a  prison  grave. 
Terrible  as  was  the  crime  in  itself  and  its  conse- 
quences it  was  the  act  of  the  brave,  self-sacrificing, 
misguided  man.  May  his  soul  have  found  a  more 
favourable  judgment  before  the  throne  of  mercy  than 
was  granted  him  here  below. 

"  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  Joe  Brady  met 
his  death  with  more  than  ordinary  firmness  and 
courage.  His  physique  was  powerful  at  the  age  of  22 
years,  and  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fortitude 
equal  to  the  extraordinary  audacity  of  the  deed  in  the 
Park.  Fear  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  It  was  not 
the  indifference  of  the  Nihilist  or  the  pluck  of  the 
Atheist,  who  believe  that  death  is  annihilation.  In 
his  growing  years,  and  in  his  youthful  manhood,  he 
evinced  a  strong  religious  disposition,  and  was  regular 
and  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the, Franciscan  chapel 
in  Church-street.  Carey,  it  may  be  urged,  was  also  a 
devoted  Catholic,  outwardly  at  least.  But  it  might 
also  be  said  that  very  indifferent  Christians,   or  evea. 


agnostics,  freethinkers,  and  persons  of  no  religion 
would  not  enter  into  a  murder  conspiracy,  nor  commit 
a  crime  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of  assassination. 
In  these  matters  the  human  heart  remains  inscrutable. 
It  is  quite  clear,  at  all  events,  that  very  different 
motives  actuated  Carey  and  Brady.  One  was  evidently 
a  hypocrite  and  a  cunning  coward.  The  other  was 
evidently  a  sincere,  lion-hearted  enthusiast. ' ' 

On  the  25th  August,  1883  :— 

"  Once  more  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Field 
tor  the  purpose  of  repeating  our  surprise  that  no  one 
will  purchase  his  establishment  in  Westmoreland- 
street.  On  Saturday  the  lease  of  the  premises,  which 
are  situated  in  the  choicest  and  dearest  portion  of 
Dublin,  was  put  up  for  auction  with  the  same  result 
— no  bidders  ;  no  one  would  offer  a  shilling  for  those 
valuable  concerns." 

Mr.  Field  was  one  of  the  jurors  on  the  trial  of 
Michael  Walsh  for  the  murder  of  Constable  Kavanagb, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  getting  up  the  evidence  in 
the  Lyden  murders.  Mr.  Field's  life  was  attempted 
on  27th  November,  1882. 

On  22d  September,  1883  :— 

"  Money  will  not  be  wanting  for  O'Donnell's 
defence. 

"The  Irish  World  collection  alone  amounts  to  5,000 
dollars.  If  the  defence  needed  100,000  dollars  it  wold 
be  subscribed  in  a  week  if  necessaty.  In  all  parts  of 
the  world  the  Irish  would  contribute  their  last  shilling 
to  save  the  life  of  the  man  who  committed  the  most 
popular  murder  since  Talbot  was  shot  in  Dublin." 

This  alludes  to  the  man  who  murdered  James  Carey, 
through  whose  information  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers 
were  convicted.  Talbot  was  a  police  constable  who 
had  also  been  assassinated. 

On  the  15th  December,  1883  :— 

"  Parnell  as  a  nationalist  is  a  notable  advance  upon 
O'Connell  and  Butt.  In  his  public  speeches,  we  find 
none  of  the  nauseous  loyalty  of  the  Liberator,  nor  any 
of  the  constitutional  twaddle  of  the  Home  Ruler." 

On  the  20th  December,  1883  the  execution  of 
O'Donnell  and  Poole  was  described  as  a  "  gallows 
carnival." 

On  the  22d  December,  1883,  the  following  ap- 
peared : — 

"  O'Donnell  was  hanged  in  London  on  Monday,  and 
on  the  following  day  Joe  Poole  was  strangled  in 
Dublin.  In  both  capitals  Ireland's  no-surrender  plat- 
form was  sustained  with  firmness,  pluck,  courage,  and 
defiance.  The  fight  against  England  is  carried  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  sometimes  it  is  brought  home  to 
the  doors  of  the  British  Cabinet.  O'Donnell  was 
hanged  in  the  centre  of  the  British  Babylon,  a  circum- 
stance which  must  give  English  statesmen  a  lively 
sense  of  the  Anglo-Irish  war.  When  O'Donnell  was 
sentenced  he  shouted  '  To  hell  with  England,  down 
with  the  bloody  British  Government,'  and  uttered  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice  other  shibboleths  which 
made  it  clear  that  the  war  to  the  death  struggle  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is  in  full  blast.  The 
gonteel  dastards  who  spend  their  frothy  stuff  in  the 
anti-Irish  Press,  sought  to  baffle  the  effect  of 
O'Donnell's  exclamations  by  imputing  his  shouts  to 
bad  temper,  ignorance  and  vexation.  In  the  hurry  of 
a  few  moments'  opportunity,  the  ablest  and  most 
edacated  man  could  do  no  more  than  hurl  contempt  at 
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his  eoTintry's  eQemies  in  one  or  two  war-cries.  This 
O'Donnell  died  after  shooting  a  vile  Iiishmao  whom 
the  English  abhorred,  while  they  were  using  him  to 
hang  his  fellow-couQtryman. 

"  That  O'Donnell  died  like  a  man  there  is  no  doubt. 
We  are  proud  of  his  firmness  and  fortitude  in  walking 
to  the  scaft'old  without  faiutness  or  faltering.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  general  character  of  Irishmen  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  enemy.  They  face  death  with 
pluck  and  a  manly  indifference  to  the  mere  shock 
.which  ends  their  days.  This  is  how  they  ought  to 
meet  their  fate  ;  and,  as  many  more  must  climb  the 
gallows-steps  before  the  feud  is  ended,  we  hope  that 
none  of  them  will  ever  march  weak-kneed  to  the 
scaffold. 

"  Poole's  dying  speech  was  delivered  in  the  dock  in 
Green-street.  He  there  proclaimed  his  principles. 
He  was  a  Fenian.  He  was  proud  of  it,  and  had  no 
reason  to  regret  that  he  was  a  sworn  foe  to  British 
rule  in  Ireland.  As  he  spoke  and  felt,  so  he  died — 
a  sworn  enemy  of  foreign  despotism." 

On  the  26th  January,  1884  :— 

**  A  deep    fear  of    Irish    and    American  dynamiters 

has  taken  hold    of    the    English  mind 

All  the  apprehension  has  been  caused  by  infor- 
mation received  from  America  that  the  Irish 
World  fund  is  running  high,  and  that  some  of  it  has 
already  been  expended  in  London.  The  Home  Office 
in  in  a  flutter.  In  the  coming  session  of  Parliament 
the  members  of  the  Government,  and  others,  too,  are 
likely  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  in  their  seats." 

On  the  15th  March,  1884  :  — 

"  Between  England  and  Ireland  is  one  unbroken 
round  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  The  telegrams  tell 
us  that  there  is  in  Paris  a  brother  of  Joe  Brady  and  a 
BOO  of  O'Donovan  Kossa.  Both  are  engaged  in  the 
dynamite  business  ;  one  to  get  satisfaction  for  the 
death  of  his  brother,  the  other  to  pay  off  England  for 
her  cruel  treatment  of  his  father  while  in  prison.  In 
this  announcement  from  Paris  there  is  a  whole  his- 
tory. The  Euglith  will  not,  it  seems,  he  permitted  to 
enjoy  that  last  execution." 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1884  :— 

"  We  know  what  instruments  England  has  employed 
in  repressing  us.  We  know  how  she  never  scrupled  to 
murder  and  assassinate  that  she  might  rob,  despoil, 
and  conquer.  .  .  .  Against  such  a  foe  any  weapons 
are  lawful." 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1884  :— 

"  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Paris.  Physical  Forces— 
The  First  toast  of  the  evening,  '  Ireland's  heroes- 
Living  and  Dead,'  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Casey,  of  Paris,  who  glorified  latter-day  Irishmen 
who  died  fighting  against  England.  Mr.  Casey  pro- 
claimed himself  an  apostle  of  physical  force  and  an 
advocate  of  dynamite  in  the  struggle  against  Eng- 
land. He  ridiculed  the  inconsistency  of  English 
pressmen,  who  ranked  the  comparatively  harmless 
explosion  at  Victoria  Station  amongstthe  mostheioous 
crimes,  while  almost  at  the  same  time  they  chuckled 
with  wild  delight  at  the  massacre  of  thousands  of 
Arabs  by  their  own  countrymen. 

"  The  Irish  Republic.  A  representative  of  the  Hon. 
John  F.  Finerty,  member  of  Congress, one  of  the  dyna- 
mite leaders  in  the  States,  stated  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Old  Guard  in  America  were  now  running 
the  dynamite  ticket.  The  toast  of  '  The  Irish  Repub- 
lic '  wa,s  responded  to  by  Mr.  William  Kirwan,  who 
predicted  that  England  would  be  so  terrorised  by  Irish 
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extremists  that  she  would  be  so  compelled  to  cut  the 
cable  which  bound  both  countriesunder  one  executive. 
Mr.  Kirwau's  remarks  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Joseph  Casey,  on  being  called  upon  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  '  The  Irish  in  France,'  laid 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Irish  in  Paris  wore 
nearly  all  revolutionists  of  the  real  Radical  type. 
Several  other  speeches  were  delivered." 
On  the  31st  January,  1885  :  — 

"  With  all  their  spies  and  detective  agencies  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  the  English  Government  must 
be  unable  to  get  any  really  valuable  information  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  Irish  Republicans.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  a  year  are  spent  upon  secret  police, 
and  what  is  the  result  of  it  all  ?  Explosions  every 
other  week,  some  of  them  at  the  very  door  of  their 
detective  head  office  iu  London." 
On  the  7th  of  February,  1885  :  — 
"  Still  the  English  papers  howl  at  Mr.  Parnell  for 
not  denouncing  the  dynamite  people.  Mr.  Parnell's 
silence  is  a  proof  of  his  statesmanship,  and  one  of  the 
best  evidences  he  could  give  of  his  sagacity.  It  is 
none  of  his  business  to  take  Irishmen  to  task  for  their 
ways  and  means.  Let  the  English  look  to  themselves 
and  do  their  own  work.  We  hope  Mr.  Parnell  will 
never  utter  one  word  to  gratify  English  screechers. 
To  rail  at  the  man  upon  whom  they  have  heaped  abuse 
tor  not  helping  them  is  the  meanest  kind  of 
poltroonery.  The  Bogl  ish  Press  has  for  seven  years  never 
ceased  to  pour  out  its  dirty  vituperation  upon  the 
head  of  the  Irish  leader,  and  now  it  impudently  calls 
upon  him  to  condemn  the  dynamitards.  Verily  Mr. 
Parnell  has  his  revenge." 

Mr.  Parnell,  when  cross-examined  with  reference  to 
the  article  of  February  7,  1885,  above  referred  to, 
said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  that  the  writer 
had  evidently  wished  to  represent  what  was  not  the 
fact  regarding  him.  But  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  produce 
the  report  of  any  speech  in  which  he  had  denounced 
the  use  of  dynamite.  He,  however,  called  attention 
to  a  speech  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  23,  1883,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Forster,  in  which 
he  said  :— "  He  (Mr.  Forster)  has  charged  me  with  the 
responsibility  for  writings  in  the  Irish  World.  Sir,  I 
suppose  it  there  is  one  newspaper  I  differ  with  more 
than  another  that  I  have  had  to  do  with,  and  have 
read  less  of,  that   I   have  studied  less,  it  is  the  /rts7i 

jyurld Mr.     Patrick    Ford's    aims,    and 

objects,  an*  programme  are  not  my  aims,  and  objects, 
and  programme,  although  they  may  be  much  nearer 
the  aims  and  objects  which  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
tor  Ireland  appeared  desirous  to  bring  about." 

No  denunciation  by  Mr.  Parnell  of  the  action  of 
the  physical  force  party  either  in  Ireland  or  America, 
has  been  given  in  evidence,  and  Mr.  Parnell  stated 
before  us  that  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  by  speech 
or  action  found  fault  with  the  Fenian  organization. 

We  think  that  the  articles  from  the  Irishman  above 
cited  were  deservedly  characterized  by  Archbishop 
Walsh  as  "  most  abominable." 

Upon    this  part   of    the   case    we  ^Gnd   that  the   re- 
spondents did  disseminate  newspapers  tending  to  incite 
to  sedition  and  the  commission  of  crime. 
We  now  proceed  to  considei   the    extent   to    which 
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agrarian  crime  had  existed  up  to  July,  18S2,  -when 
the  Prevention  o£  Crime  (Ireland)  Act  came  into 
force,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  amount  of  similar 
crime  which  subsequently  prevailed. 

The  fifth  charge  against  the  respondents  is  that  they, 
by  their  speeches  and  by  payments  for  that  purpose, 
incited  persons  to  the  commission  of  crime,  including 
murder.  This  is  based  on  passages  in  The  Times 
leading  article  of  March  7,  1887  :— 

"  Murder  still  startles  the  casuist  and  the  doctri- 
naire, and  we  charge  that  the  Land  League  chiefs 
based  their  movement  on  a  scheme  of  assassination 
carefully  calculated  and  coolly  applied.  ...  It 
is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Homo  Rule  movement  have  directly  incited  to  crime  ; 
it  is  enough  it  it  can  be  shown  that  the  organization 
which  gives  them  their  power,  which  elects  their 
nominees,  and  which  pays  their  salaries  derives  its 
power  in  tmrn  from  the  systematic  perpetration  of 
crime . ' ' 

This  charge  corresponds  with  the  Erst  and  a  portion 
of  the  second  of  Sir  Charles  Russell's  heads  of  charge. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  the  charge  that  the  re- 
spondents by  their  speeches,  or  otherwise,  incited 
persons  to  the  commission  of  murder,  or  that  the  Land 
League  chiefs  based  their  scheme  on  a  system  of 
assassination,  has  not  been  substantiated.  No  proof 
has  been  given,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  was 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  respondents,  or  any  of 
them,  to  procure  any  murder,  or  murder  in  general,  to 
be  committed,  and  further,  we  believe  that  even  those 
of  them  who  have  used  the  most  dangerous  language 
did  not  intend  to  cause  the  perpetration  of  murder. 
But  while  we  acquit  the  respondents  of  having 
directly  or  intentionally  incited  to  murder,  we  find 
that  the  speeches  made.  In  which  landgrabbers  and 
other  offenders  against  the  League  were  denounced  as 
traitors,  and  as  being  as  bad  as  informers — the  urging 
young  men  to  procure  arms,  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  newspapers  above  referred  to— had  the  effect  of 
cau.singan  excitable  peasantry  to  carry  out  the  laws  of 
the  Land  League  even  by  assassination.  This  appears 
to  us  to  be  confirmed  by  the  proof,  so  frequently  given 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that  murders  and  attempts 
to  kill  or  maim  and  other  outrages  were  committed 
because  the  victims  liad  done  something  in  contraven- 
tion of  the,  rules  of  the  Land  League,  such  as  taking 
evicted  or  surrendered  lands  or  paying  rent.  This  was 
proved  by  (amongst  others)  Allan  Bell,  district  inspec- 
tor of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ;  Maurice 
Leonard,  agent  for  Lord  Kenmare  ;  David  G.  Huggins, 
district  inspector,  K.I.C.  ;  "Wm.  Davis,  district  in- 
spector, R.I.C.  ;  Chas.  G.  Crane,  district  inspector, 
K.I.C.  ;  and  Patrick  Derly  Kenny,  president  of  the 
Castleisland  Land  Leagud,  called  as  a  witness  by  the 
respondents. 

In  addition  to  the  particular  evidence  given  by  these 
witnesses,  they  all  concurred  in  the  opinioi;  expressed 
by  Captain  Plunkett,  resident  magistrate,  and  Captain 
Slack,  divisional  magistrate,  that  outrages  followed 
as  a  consequence  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Land 


League  in  the  districts   to  which  their  evidence  re- 
lated. 

Out  of  the  many  cases  proved  before  us  of  agrarian 
outrage  following  upon  breaking  the  rules  of  the  Land 
League,  we  may  cite  as  instances  the  following. 

In  May,  1880,  James  Maloney  took  for  six  months, 
of  Mr.  Ormsby,  the  grazing  of  a  farm  which  a  prior 
tenant  had  given  up  to  his  landlord.  On  the  14th 
June,  1880,  he  was  dragged  out  of  his  bed  at  night 
into  the  street  by  some  unknown  men,  a  handkerchief 
was  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  he  was  then  asked  if  bo 
was  going  to  give  up  his  grazing  to  the  landlord.  He 
was  then  carded,  his  ears  were  bored,  he  was  knocked 
down  and  kicked,  and  whilst  down  a  shot  was  fired 
over  him. 

In  the  year  1880  Patrick  Murphy  became  tenant  to 
Mr,  Chute,  in  co.  Kerry,  of  a  farm  from  which  Oath. 
Lenihan  had  been  evicted.  On  the  15th  November, 
1880,  a  party  of  armed  men  in  disguise  visited  Murphy's 
house,  fired  shots,  and  then  broke  in,  dragged  him  into 
the  yard,  cut  oS  a  part  of  his  ear,  and  shot  at  him, 
but  missed  him. 

Michael  Joyce,  in  the  month  of  July,  1880,  entered 
upon  a  farm  at  Oranmore,  co.  Galway,  which  the 
tenant  had  voluntarily  surrendered  iu  the  previous 
May.  Joyce  had  lived  for  many  years  under  the  land- 
lord from  whom  he  then  took  the  farm.  He  stocked 
it,  and  continued  there  for  about  a  month  without 
molestation,  but  on  the  8th  August,  1880,  16  ot  his 
sheep  and  six  of  his  cattle  were  mutilated  or  killed. 
Joyce  thereupon  at  once  gave  up  possession. 

Jeremiah  Sullivan  was  a  tenant  to  Lord  Ventry,  co. 
Kerry.  Prior  to  the  2d  December,  1880,  the  tenants 
upon  Lord  Ventry's  estate  went  in  a  body  and  de- 
manded a  reduction  of  rent, Sullivan  going  with  them. 
This  demand  was  refused,  and  the  following  day 
Sullivan  sent  his  wife  to  pay  part  of  the  rent — viz., 
£13  out  of  £17  17s.  6d.  then  due,  which  she  did.  On 
the  2d  December,  1880,  at  night,  two  shots  were  fired 
through  bis  bed  room  window,  which  went  through  the 
curtains  of  the  bed  where  he  and  his  wife  were  sleepy 
ing.  On  the  next  morning  the  following  notice  was 
found  by  Sullivan  posted  on  his  door  ; — 

"  The  cause  that  we  came  to  you  is  that  you  paid 
your  rent  ;  and  we  swear  by  our  God  that  if  you  ever 
again  pay  it  against  the  will  of  the  people,  or  an- 
other man,  they  will  be  shot.  Take  notice,  only  for 
tho  large  family  that  was  dependent  upon  you,  you 
(would)  have  been  shot  ;  and  there  is  more  black 
sheep  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and  you  have  got  not  to 
pay  rent  ;  and  they  paid  it,  and  they  will  be  shot 
Rory-of-the-Hills.  The  Moonlight  Bangers.  God 
rest  his  soul." 

Sullivan  after  this  became  a  member  of  the  Land 
League. 

Peter  Doherty  took  a  farm  of  Mr.  Walter  Blake, 
in  CO  Galway,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  a  man 
called  Kaniff.  After  he  had  entered— viz.,  on  the 
12th  March,  1881,  two  of  hia  cattle  were  poisoned, 
he  was  boycotted,  but  be  still  continued   to   bdld  the 
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farm,  and  on  the  2d  November,  1881,  at    night  he  was 
ehob  dead. 

Patrick  Gannon  lived  on  a  f^m  of  Mrs.  Blake,  of 
Renoyle,  oo.  Galway,  and  paid  his  rent  to  that  lady. 
On  the  5th  April,  1881,  a  party  of  men  came  by  night 
to  his  house,  and  he  crawled  on  to  the  top  of  his  bed 
and  hid  himself.  The  men  found  him,  dragged  him 
down,  and  shot  him  in  the  knee,  saying,  "  You  have 
paid  your  rent." 

James  Connor,  about  the  month  of  May,  1881,  became 
tenant  of  a  piece  of  bogland  which  James  KeogH  had 
vacated.  During  the  fortnight  Coanor  was  tenant  of 
the  land  he  and  his  wife  were  boycotted.  They  could 
get  BO  food  other  than  that  brought  to  them  by  the 
police  at  night.  They  were  shouted  at  when  leaving 
chapel,  and  when  they  went  to  their  neighbouring 
town,  Loughrea.  Connor  was  hooted  as  a  laad-gtabber. 
On  thfi  11th  of  May,  1881,  as  Connor  was  driving  his 
wife  to  her  father's  funeral  he  was  shot  dead.  After 
the  murder  the  widow  was  boycotted  as  before.  The 
neighbours  would  not  attend  the  funeral  nor  work  for 
her,  and  to  obtain  labour  she  had  to  go  a  distance  of 
13  miles. 

The  circumstances  attending  Peter  Dempsey's 
murder,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May,  1881, 
are  as  follows  ; —         • 

On  the  23d  of  August.  1880,  a  tenant  of  Lord  Dun- 
sandle's,  named  Bermingham,  at  Ballyheffena,  about 
six  miles  from  Loughrea,  county  Galway,  was  evicted 
from  his  holding.  After  this  Murty  Hynes  went  into 
occupation.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1880,  a  Land 
League  meeting  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  people, 
with  flags  of  every  description,  was  held  upon  the 
farm.  The  boundary  wall  of  the  farm  for  about  145 
yards  was  thrown  down.  Mr.  Malachi  O'SuUivaa, 
secretary  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris,  M.P.,  attended  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Huban  moved  the  first  resolution — "  That  we 
protest  against  the  action  of  Murty  Hynes,  of  Bally- 
bane,  who  has  violated  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  Land  League  in  taking  land  from  which  another 
has  been  evicted." 

He  exhorted  the  people  to  combine  fearlessly  but 
openly,  above  board,  and  legally,  and  to  raise  a  deter- 
mined clamour  against  the  system  of  landlordism  until 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  it  left  to  darken  the  face 
of  an  Irish  home,  and  to  never,  never  let  the  shadow 
of  the  assassin's  curse  rest  upon  their  home,  but  to 
fight  fearlessly  like  men  of  honour,  and  to  have  no 
cowardice  or  shirking  about  it. 

Mr.  Malachi  O'Sullivan  then  spoke  as  follows  :— 

"  It  is  now  18  months  since  you  have  pledged  your- 
selves never  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another  had 
been  evicted.  To-day  you  stand  here  to  stamp  upon 
the  man  who  has  violated  that  rule  ;  to  stamp  upon 
him  the  indelible  stigma  of  public  abhorrence.     .     . 

In  France  the  people  set  up  and  did  not  offer 
any   compensation   to   these   men  ;    they 
have    it,     but     they    hanged 
away   with    them    in 
right    way.')    We 


would    not 

them,    and    they    did 

that    way.     (Cries    of    *  The 

have    no    right   to    eay   whether 


it  was  right  or  wrong.  The  French  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  work.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  settle  our  own  question,  and  it  can  be  done 
easily  if  you  adhere  to  the  principle  of  not  taking  a 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted." 

Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  M.P.,  after  saying  that  he 
was  not  anxious  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  Berming- 
ham,  who  had  been  evicted  from  the  farm,  and  that  it 
was  not  that  he  wanted  to  support  him  or  that  he 
cared  about  him,  and  that  it  was  not  that  he  wanted 
to  interfere  between  Lord  Dunsandlo  and  the  slaves 
that  he  has  had  around  him,  but  that  he  had  come  to 
maintain  the  broad  principle,  said  "that  no  man 
should  auction  a  crop  or  take  land  from  which  another 
had  been  evicted.  .  .  In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
when  what  they  call  a  '  man-eater,'  one  of  tho 
fiercest  of  the  tiger  species,  puts  his  appearance  in 
the  whole  of  the  villagers  around  are  in  a  state  of 
alarm.  The  tiger  !  They  do  not  know  when  he  may 
devour  some  of  them,  and  they  all  come  together  and 
make  great  exertions  to  drive  him  from  the  locality 
in  which  he  is.  So  it  should  be  with  a  bad  landlord, 
his  agent,  or  bailiff  ;  when  he  comes  into  a  district 
to  oppress  and  grind  them,  to  put  people  out  of  their 
peaceable  homes, you  should  all  congregate  together  as 
people  do  in  Bengal  and  drive  that  worst  of  tigers 
from  your  midst.  I  am  sure  to-day  that,  if  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland  had  their  choice,  they  would 
sooner  have  imported  into  the  country  so  many  lions 
or  tigers,  or  any  other  savage  animals,  than  have  the 
landlords  they  at  present  have  oppressing  them." 

In  consequence  of  this  meeting  Murty  Hynes  stated 
that  he  would  surrender  the  farm,  and  he  accordingly 
gave  up  possession. 

About  the  month  of  March,  1S81.  the  farm  having 
been  vacant  since  Murty  Hynes  gave  it  up,  Peter 
Dempsey  went  in,  stocked  it,  and  laid  out  money  upon 
it.  Between  the  meeting  of  the  19th  of  September, 
1880,  and  the  day  of  Dempsey's  murder  several  other 
meetings  were  held  in  the  district. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1881,  Mr.  Dillon  went  to 
Loughrea,  and  made  a  speech  which  has  already  been 
referred  to. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  May,  1881,  Peter  Dempsey 
started  for  mass  with  his  two  young  children,  and  at 
about  11  30  a.m.  he  was  murdered  as  he  went.  No 
evidence  could  be  obtained  as  to  who  were  the 
murderers,  though  many  persons  were  then  on  their 
way  to  the  church.  His  funeral  was  not  attended  by 
any  of  his  neighbours,  and  on  tho  night  he  was  buried 
his  widow  heard  people  singing  as  they  passed  her 
house,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  on  the  hilltops 
around.  After  this  she  asked  strangers  to  work  for 
her,  knowing,  as  she  said,  that  her  neighbours  would 
refuse.    She  obtained  police  protection. 

A  farmer  named  Hanify  was  called  by  the  respond" 
ents,  who  denied  that  bonfires  were  lit  on  the  hills  on 
the  night  of  Dempsey's  funeral,  and  stated  that  no 
disrespect  was  shown  to  Mrs.  Dempsey  by  the  people, 
and  that  from  20  to  40  people  attended  the  funeral  ; 
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but  we  do  not  think  his  testimony  outweighs  the  afSr- 
,  mative  evidence  on  these   points.     This  witness,  upon 

cross-examination,  admitted  that  he  never  knew  that 
Dempsey  had  wronged  any  man  hefore  the  murder, 
that  he  could  not  guess  or  conjecture  why  he  was 
murdered,  that  he  had  seen  a  man  working  for  Mrs. 
Dempsey  with  two  policemen  standing  by  his  side  pro- 
tecting him,  and  that  he  believed  Dempsey  had 
offended  against  the  principle  of  the  League  by  taking 
an  evicted  farm. 
Cahill's  Cask.  >  In  the  month  of  July,  18S1,  three  tenants  of  Mr.  A. 
Blennerhassett,  of  Ballyseedy,  nea,r  Tralee,  co- 
Kerry,  were  evicted— viz.,  Driscoll,  Poif,  and 
O'SuUivan.  On  the  19th  July,  1881,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  League  that  Poff  should  be  assisted.  A 
man  named  Fitzgerald,  who  was  put  in  as  caretaker, 
left,  and  one  Keefe  succeeded  him.  Keefe  was  then 
shot  at,  and  in  consequence  gave  up  the  caretaking. 
Thos.  Clifford  and  his  brother  then  went  to  take  care 
of  the  farms.  , 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  November,  1881,  eight  men, 
armed"  and  disguised,  visited  the  Cliffords,  inquired  of 
Thomas  where  and  for  whom  he  was  working,  and,  on 
being  told,  ordered  him  on  to  his  knees  and  shot  him 
in  the  thigh  and  back. 

Mr.  Ed.  Harrington,  M.P.,  stated  that  the  raotive 
of  the  outrage  wsvsthe  fact  thatClifford  was  caretaking 
an  evicted  farm. 

On  the  8th  November,  1881,  the  Kerry  Sentinel 
published  as  follows  : — 

"  Outrage  near  JBallyseedy.— A  party  of  disguised 
men  entered  a  house  where  acaretaker  named  Clifford 
was-  sleeping  and  shot  him  in  the  leg.  He  was  taking 
care  of  an  ericted  farm  from  which  a  tenant  named 
Driscoll  had  been  evicted." 

The  Cliffords  thereupon  gave  up  caretaking  the 
farm. 

The  next  man  who  was  put  in  as  caretaker  was  Pat 
Cahlll.  On  the  14th  June,  1882,  as  he  was  returning 
home  in  the  evening,  he  was  shot  at.  He  then  ob- 
tained police  protection,  but  on  the  22d  June,  188a, 
ho  was  shot  dead. 

Patrick  Donoghue,  in  the  month  of  December,  1881, 
purchased  for  the  sum  of  £00  the  interest  which  Ed. 
Berry  then  had  in  a  farm  belonging  to  Lord  Kenmare. 
Ejectment  proceedings  at  the  time  had  been  com- 
menced against  Berry,  who  thereupon  sold  his  interest 
to  Donoghue  and  went  to  America. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  December,  1881,  some  men 
cametoDonoghue'shouse,  broke  open  thedoor,took  him 
into  the  yard,  beat  him,  and  then  shot  him  in  the 
«nkle. 
Cronin'3  Cash,  Daniel  Cronin  was  a  tenant  to  Lord  Kenmare.  He 
made  no  complaint  of  the  amount'  of  his  rent,  was 
satisfied  with  his  holding,  and  prior  to  the  27th  No- 
vember, 1881,  had  paid  his  rent  in  secret.  He  did 
not  have  the  payment  of  this  rent  entered  in  his  pass- 
book, as  was  usual,  but  the  precaution  was  taken  that 
his  wife  should  obtain  a  separate  receipt  for  it. 
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On  the  night  of  the  27th  November,  1881,  two  men 
came  to  his  house,  put  the  lamp  out  which  was  on 
the  table,  turned  his  wife  and  daughter  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  had  paid  his  rent. 
Daniel  Cronin  said  he  had  not,  and  showed  them  his 
passbook  with  no  receipt  for  the  same  entered.  This 
evidently  was  not  believed  by  tae  men,  and  one  of  them 
then  said,  "  He  is  right,"  and  ordered  Cronin  to 
turn  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  thereupon  shot  him  in 
the  thigh. 

John  White  lived  at  Kilmore,  near  Swinford,  ano 
occupied  10  or  11  acres  of  laud.  One  night  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1882,  a  party  of  men  came  to  his  house  at 
night,  asked  for  him,  pulled  him  out,  told  him  to 
keep  his  rent  in  his  pocket  and  to  fortune  his 
daughters,  and  wounded  him  on  his  head  and  jaw. 

Daniel  Dowling  was  tenant  to  Mr.  William  Blen- 
nerhassett at  Castleisland.  Dowling  paid  his  renf 
regularly,  and  in  March,  1883,  with  a  reduction  of  SO 
per  cent. 

On  the  6th  March,  1882,  at  night,  some  men  came 
to  his  house  and  asked  him,  "  Did  I  pay  my  rent  ?  " 
He  said,  "  I  did."  They  then  asked  him  why  he  had 
done  so,  and  he  said,  "  The  rest  of  the  tenants  paid 
it  before  me,  and  I  did  the  same."  He  was  thereupon 
ordered  outside  the  door  and  shot  in  the  thigh. 

In  September,  1884,  one  Houligan  had  taken  a  farm 
from  which  a  shoemaker  named  Kane  or  Reane 
had  been  evicted.  At  a  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Killoo  branch  of  the  League,  county  Longford, 
Ilouligan's  conduct  was  discussed,  and  John  Jago,  a 
member  of  the  L-^asfue,  was  appointed  with  Eane  to 
assault  Houligan.  They  afterwards  did  so,  and  Houli- 
gan died  of  a  blow  which  he  received  from  Jago. 
These  facts  were  proved  by  Jago,  whose  evidence  was 
corroborated,  and  not  contradicted  in  essential  par- 
ticulars. 

The  statistics  of  crime  during  the  years  18fO-l-2 
strongly  corroborate  the  evidence  of  those  witnesset 
we  have  already  referred  to,  who  stated  that  outrage.' 
followed  as  a  consequence  in  those  districts  in  whicl 
the  Land  League  was  established. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  agrarian  crime  was 
raging  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1880,  1881,  1832, 
when  the  Land  League  agitation  was  at  its  height. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of 
agrarian  crime  during  the  years  1877  to  1885  in  all 
Ireland  : — 

1877.   I   1878.   I   1879.   I   1880.    I   1881.   I   1832.    I  1883.   I   1884.  I   1885. 

236    I     301    I     863    |  2,689   I  4,439  1  3,432   I     870   I     752   I     944 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  how  abnormal 
was  the  crime  during  1880,  1881,  and  1882. 

Mr.  Dillon  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1879  only  two 
or  three  counties  were  engaged  in  the  movement.  Two 
of  the  counties  referred  to  were  Mayo  and  Galway 
and  from  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  it  appears  that  the 
third  county  was  Sligo. 
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The   statistics  of   agrarian  crime  in  Mayo,  Galway, 
and  SHgo  are  as  follows  : — 


—     1877.  1878.  1879.  1S80.  1381.  1882.  1SS3.  1884.  1885. 

M.iyo  ..52  25  178  343  308  1 46  45  24  25 
JjHlway  ..20  22  179  402  487  349  56  43  79 
Bllgo    ..   5   15    53    71   100   137    17    20    11 

It  is  obvious  from  this  table  how  crime  rose  in  these 
three  counties  in  1879,  when  the  Land  Leagne  was  at 
work  there. 

The  statistics-of  agrarian  crime  in  the  four  remain- 
ing   counties  on   the   western    seaboard,   which   com- 
•  prised  the  remaining    poorest  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in 
which  in  1879  the  Land  League  was  not  active,  areas 
follows  :— 

1835. 
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Bonegai   .. 
Claie 

Kiirry       .. 
TVial   Cork 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1382. 

1833. 

1884. 

15 

IS 

25 

52 

119 

63 

10 

22 

6 

» 

21 

93 

213 

207 

65 

38 

» 

b 

13 

298 

401 

347 

146 

117 

1 

a 

16 

133 

331i 

171 

39 

34 

130 
45 

Thus  it  appears  that  although  there  was  a  rise  in 
crime  in  the  year  1879  in  these  four  counties,  it  was 
InsigniScant  when  compared  with  the  rise  which  took 
place  in  that  year  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Gal- 
way, where  the  agitation  was  then  active,  and  also 
with  the  rise  which  took  place  in  the  two  subsequent 
years  in  these  four  counties  when  the  Land  League 
extended  its  operations  to  them. 

We  will  now  examine  the  rise  of  agrarian  crime  in  the 
counties  Kerry  and  Clare  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 

In  county  Kerry  the  Land  League  had  not  organized 
itself  until  the  month  of  October,  1880,  though  some 
agitation  had  previously  commenced  there. 

It  will  be  seen  what  an  enormous  increase  in  crime 
took  place  in  this  county 'in  the  year  1880 — viz.,  from 
13  cases  in  1879  to  298  in  1880,  and  from  the  table 
below  it  appears  that  daring  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  1880  (January  to  September  ioclv.sive)  the 
average  of  crime  in  this  county  was  eight  cases  per 
month,  whereas  during  the  last  three  months  of.  the 
year  the  average  rose  to  no  less  than  75  cases  per 
month,  a  fact  peculiarly  significant,  erpecially  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  by  far  the  acutest  distress  in  this 
county  existed  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1879-1880. 

TaBLK  07  AOKAEIAN  CeIME  TEB  MoNTH    IN    COUNTY 

Kkrry  during  1880. 
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As  regards  Clare,  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  in  his  Eonis  speech  in  which  he  advocated 
boycotting,  stated  to  the  people  of  Clare  :— 

•  •  •  •  "  When  you  have  made  the  question  really 
ripe  for  settlement  and  then  and  not  till  then  will  it 
be  settled.  It  is  very  nearly  ripe  already  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  ripe  in  Mayo,  in  Galway,  in 
Eoscommon,  in  Sligo,  and  in  portions  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Clare  have  been  behind  in  organization  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  (Shouts.)  You  must  band  yourselves  to- 
gether into  Land  Leagues.  .  .  .  You  must  see  that 
the  principle  of  the  Land  League  is  inculcated,  and 
when  you  have  done  this  in  Clare,  Clare  will  take 
her  tank  with  the  other  Irish  counties,  and  you  will 


find   you  will  bo  included  in  the  next  Land  Bill  which 
will  be  brought  forward  by  the  Government." 

The  following  table  shows  the  rise  of  agrarian  crime 
in  Clare  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  : — 

Up  to  the  end  of  September,  in  which  month  the 
speech  was  made,  the  average  of  agrarian  crime  was 
four  cases  per  month,  and  after  the  speech,  during 
October,  November,  and  December,  the  average  was 
18  per  month,  and  increased  during  1881  and  1882. 
Tablic  of  Agrarian  Crime  per  Month  in  County 
Clare  during  1880. 
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The  table  of  agrarian  crime  for  Roscommon  and 
county  Cork  will  be  found  in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Parnell  told  us  that  until  August,  ISSO,  when 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  was  thrown  out 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  L%nd  League  was,  practi- 
cally speaking,  non-existent,  excepting  in  Mayo  and 
Galway,  and' that  it  then  spread  like  wild-fire  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  The  following  table  proves 
that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year — i.e., 
January  to  August,  1880,  inclusive,  the  average  of 
agrarian  crime  in  all  Ireland  was  91  cases  per  month, 
whereas  during  the  last  four  months  of  this  year  the 
average  rose  to  no  less  than  464  per  month. 

Agrarian  Crime  in  Ireland  duriso  1880. 
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It  is  impossible  to  study  these  figures  without 
seeing  that  the  rise  of  agrarian  crime  was  coincident 
with  the  activity  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  decrease  of  agrarian  crime  with  the 
inactivity  of  the  Land  League  will  be  found  to  be 
equally  conspicuous. 

It  is  true  that  the  Land  League  as  an  organization 
was  suppressed  in  October,  1881,  and  its  leaders 
imprisoned  in  Kilmainham,  bat  its  agitation  was 
continued  by  the  Ladies'  Land  League  with  the 
absent  and  approbation  of  the  Land  League  leaders.  The 
Ladies'  Land  League  occupied  the  same  premises  in 
Dublin  as  the  Land  League  had  done,  and  the  funds  of 
the  Land  League,  as  before  stated,  to  the  amount  of 
over  £70,000,  were  handed  to  them  to  carry  on  the 
work,  which  they  continued  until  the  Crimes  Preven- 
tion Act  (12lh  of  July,  1882),  put  a  check  upon  their 
proceedings. 

The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  of  crimes 
which  then  took  place  : — 

I  1880.  1 1881.  1 1882.  [  1EB3.  j  1884.  I  1835. 

Agrarian  Crime  ia  ai:  Ireland. .  I  2,537  I  4,439  '  3,432  I    870  I    76:!  I    944 
The   next    table   shows   how  in  the  year  1832  crime 
decreased  coincidently  with  tho  passing  of  the  Crimes 
Act  in  July  of  that  year  : — 

Agrarian  Crime  in  all  Ireland. 
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being  an  average  o£  404  per  month  of  crime  tip   to  the 
end  of  July,  and  an  average  of  121  per  mouth  after. 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  August,  1880,  when 
Mr.  Parnell  says  the  Land  League  started  in  its  full 
vigour,  crime  increased  from  91  to  464  cases  per 
month,  so  in  July,  1882,  when  the  Land  League  agita- 
tion was  checked  by  the  operation  of  the  Crimes  Act, 
it  decreased  from  404  per  month  to  121  per  month. 

Returns  were  given  in  evidence  showing  that  the 
crimes  were,  amongst  others,  threatening  letters, 
killing  or  maiming  cattle,  arson,  firing  into  dwellings 
or  at  the  person,  and  murder.  These  returns  contained 
colamns  describing  the  nature  of  the  crimes  and  the 
suggested  motives  for  their  commission,  and  from 
these  it  appears  that  in  very  many  instances  the 
crimes  were  committed  to  punish  those  who  had  done 
acts  which  the  Land  League  had  forbidden,  or  for 
showing  hostility  to  it,  such  as  taking  land  from 
which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted,  for  serving  processes 
for  the  recovery  of  land,  acting  as  bailiff  or  as  herd 
to  a  person  obnozious  to  the  Land  Leagae,  for  paying 
rent,  and  other  similar  causes. 

The  exact  facts  in  a  majority  of  these  cases  have  not 
been  proved  before  us,  but,  from  the  numerous  instances 
as  to  which  evidence  has  been  given,  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  motives  suggested  to  have  prompted 
the  crimes  have  in  the  main  been  correctly  assigned. 

The  above  tables  contain,  as  before  stated,  the 
whole  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  including  threaten- 
ing letters.  We  regard  threatening  letters  as  a  serious 
term  of  agrarian  crime,  but  if  these  are  eliminated  it 
makes  no  difference  in  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn, 
the  proportion  which  these  letters  bear  to  the  total 
agrarian  crime  being  about  the  same  throughout  the 
various  periods  referred  to. 

The  National  League  though  founded  upon  the  17th 
of  October,  1882,  did  not  show  much  activity  till 
the  year  1885.  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  M.P.,  the 
secretary  of  the  National  League  throughout  this 
period,  says  that  there  were  very  few  branches  up  to 
the  year  1885— that  it  was  in  1885  that  the  National 
League  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  render  it  not  easy  for 
a  man  in  his  position  to  control  it — that  the  general 
election  occurred  in  1885,  and  consequently  the 
branches  of  the  League  trebled  in  that  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below  how  crime  in 
1885  again  increased  coincidently  with  this  renewed 
activity  of  the  National  League  : — 

1886. 


Agrarian  Crime 
In  all  Ireland. 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

2,589  ■ 

4,439 

3,432 

870 

762 

944 

1,053 

It  was  contended  before  us  that  the  agrarian  crime 
of  1880,  18S1,  and  1882,  abnormal  and  appalliug  as 
it  was,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  agitation  of 
the  League,  but  to  a  chronic  state  of  crime  into  which 
Ireland  was  wont  to  lapse  when  distress,  aggravated  by 
eviction  and  the  fear  of  it,  set  in.  It  was  asserted 
that  as,  following  on  the  famine  years  of  1846-1848, 
ejectments  and  threats.of  ejectments  multiplied.  Crime 
increased,  so  in  the  years  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882  like 


causes  produced  like  results.  It  was  farther  suggested 
that  the  crime  was  the  work  of  secret  societies  acting 
in  antagonism  to  the  Leagae,  and  lastly  that  it 
resulted  from  the  House  of  Lords  having  thrown  out 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  in  August,  1880. 
On  examining  the  facts,  however,  we  caimot  accept 
any  of  these  hypotheses. 

With  regard  to  these  suggestions  the  character  of  the 
crime  must  be  considered.  We  have  pointed  out  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  outrages  were  committed  upon 
persons  who  had  taken  land  from  which  others  had 
been  evicted,  another  large  portion  upon  those  who 
had  paid  their  rent,  and  another  upon  those  who  had 
disobeyed  other  laws  of  the  Leagae.  These  three 
classes  of  crime  were  generally  perpetrated  by  means 
of  outrage  committed  at  night,  and  which  is  ordinarily 
known  by  the  term  moonlighting.  We  also  find  that  in 
many  instances  the  pressure  which  began  in  boycotting 
culminated  in  outrage  upon  the  person  boycotted. 

The  Rev.  Fdther  O'Connor,  the  parish  priest  of 
Firies,  county  Kerry,  called  by  the  respondents,  gave 
us  upon  cross-examination  what  We  consider  to  be  an 
accurate  description  of  the  object  and  nature  of  tho 
moonlighter. 

He  said  the  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raids  for 
arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  young  men  of  the  district,  to 
create  such  a  feeling  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
take  an  evicted  farm.  That  no  doubt  the  taking  of  an 
evicted  farm  was  lawful,  but  on  the  principle  of 
doing  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you 
the  action  of  the  land-grabber  was  not  justifiable.  The 
object  of  these  raids  was  to  cow  any  one  who  might 
meditate  land-grabbing  ;  not  only  so,  but  it  appeared 
to  have  been  calculated  upon  that  the  knowledge  that 
the  moonlighters  possessed  arms  would  still  further 
deter  intending  grabbers. 

He  told  us  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  ranks  of 
the  moonlighters  had  been  recruited  by  a  class  whose 
objects  were  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the 
originators  of  the  system.  The  new  men  had  made  use 
of  the  moonlighting  system  for  the  purpose  of  simple  , 
robbery,  and  had  thus  in  some  instances  gone  beyond 
the  original  intention,  which  was  merely  to  intimi- 
date intending  land-grabbers. 

We  now  turn  to  the  argument  founded  upon  distress 
and  eviction. 

That  there  was  great  privation  amongst  the  tenants 
on  the  western  seaboard  of  Ireland  and  parts  adjacent 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1879  and  1880  we  have  no 
doubt.  Uncontradicted  evidence  as  to  this  was  laid 
before  us.  Mr.  Thomas  Leonard,  agent  to  Lord 
Kenmare,  told  us  that  fromNovember,  1879,  to  April, 
1880,  in  Kerry,  there  were  people  blue  with  hunger, 
and  the  large  relief  funds  raised  in  the  antumn  of 
1879  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  New  Yorlt 
Herald,  the  Canadians,  the  Mansion-house,  and  the 
Land  League,  whereby  sums  amounting  to  above 
£360,000  were    obtained,  of   which  the  Land   League 
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collected  £60,000,    show  the    magnitude    of  the    pre- 
vailing distress. 

The  year  1876  had  been  an  excessively  good  year, 
and  represented  a  high  average  of  good  years.  The 
year  1877  had  an  indifferent  harvest,  and  1878  was 
inclement  and  wet.  The  year  1879  was  the  worst 
year  since  the  great  famine  years  of  1846-48. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  in  January, 
1881,  reported  upon  tho  condition  of  the  farmers 
in  Ireland.  From  the  evidence  before  us,  we  con- 
sider that  the  report  contains  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  their  condition  at  that  time.  The  report 
says  : — 

"  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  agricultural  depression  of  the  years  1877,  1878, 
and  1879  has  greatly  affected  Ireland,  and  has  been  to 
some  extent  increased  in  the  country  by  the  absence 
of  manufacturing  industries  and  other  sources  of  em- 
ployment. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  depression  has 
fallen  with  extreme  severity  upon  the  small  farmers. 
We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  fear  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  farmers  ar^  insolvent,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  bountiful  harvest  of  this  year  (i.e., 
1880)  has  alone  prevented  their  entire  collapse.  With 
respect  to  the  very  small  holders  in  the  wstern  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  we  are  satisfied  that,  with  the 
slightest  failure  of  their  crops,  they  would  be  unable 
to  exist  upon  the  produce  of  their  farms,  even  if  they 
paid  no  rent." 

The  harvest  of  1880  was  describedby  this  Committee 
as  bountiful,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  speaking  at  Kildare  on 
the  15th  August,  1880,  said  :— 

"  The  country  is  emerging  oat  of  a  grave  crisis, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  a  good  season  if  you 
will  not  be  in  a  good  position  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  If  you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  this 
year,  then  the^  good  harvest  will  go  to  the  landlord. 
Therefore'  this  year  there  shall  be  no  arrears  of  rent 
paid." 

The  years  1881  and  1882  were  average  years, 
and  there  certainly  was  nothing  .in  their  charac- 
ter to  account  for  the  abnormal  crime  which  then 
existed. 

It  was  urged  that  the  increased  evictions,  which  in 
fact  took  place*  in  the  years  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881, 
and  1882,  had  created  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  tenants 
that  the  evictions  of  1848  and  subsequent  periods  were 
about  to  recur,  and  that  the  crime  of  1880,  1881, 
and  1882  arose  from  this  fear,  and  that  to  this  and 
not  to  the  agitation  of  the  League  was  crime  to  be 
attribnted. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  evictions  and  fear  of  evic- 
tion are  contributory  causes  of  agrarian  crime,  but 
the  question  for  our  consideration  is  whether 
these  causes  alone  produced  the  crime  which  in 
fact  existed  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882  in  the  west  of 
Ireland, 

The  following  shows  the  total  number  of  evictions 
and  of  agrarian  crimes  from  1849  to  1886,  :  inclusive. 
A  fall  table  is  given  in  the  shorthand  notes  :— 


Table  op   Agrarian  Crime    and   Evictions    in 
Ireland,  1849-86. 


Total 

Total 
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Irelaad. 

Ireland. 

1849 

16,686 

957 

1868 

637 

160 

1850 

19,949 

1,362 

1869 

374 

767 

1851 

13,197 

1,013 

1870 

548 

1,329 

1852 

8,591 

913 

1871 

482 

373 

1853 

4,833 

469 

1872 
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334 

1873 
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1S55 

1,849 
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1874 
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18SS 

1,108 
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1875 
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1857 

1,161 
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1876 
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1858 

957 

•    235 

1877 

463 

23S 

1859 

837 

221 

1878 

980 

3C1 

1860 

636 

232 

1879 

1,233 

863 

1861 

1,092 

229 

1880 

2,110 

2,590 

1862 

1,136 

363 

1881 

3,416 

4,439 

1863 

1,734 

349 

1882 

5,201 

3,432 

1864 

1,924 

304 

1883 

3,643 

870 

1865 

942 

178 

1884 

3,978 

762 

1866 

795 

87 

1885 

3.127 

944 

1867 

649 

123 

1836 

3,781 

1,055 

Evictions  increased  in  the  year  1878,  and  so  did 
crime,  but  the  increase  in  crime  was  small  when  com- 
pared  with  that  which  took  place  in  subsequent  years. 

Evictions  also  increased  in  1879,  and  so  did  crime, 
but  the  agitation  against  the  landlords  had  then  com- 
menced in  Ireland,  and  out  of  the  total  cases  of 
agrarian  crime  of  all  Ireland  in  this  year  (viz.,  863), 
no  less  than  410  were  in  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Sligo, 
where,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  movement  had 
begun  in  1879. 

The  increase  of  evictions  which  took  place  in  and 
after  1879  is  in  our  judgment  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1879  the  war  against  the 
landlords  was  commenced  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  and 
thence,  after  August,  1880,  spread  through  Ireland. 
Tenants  everywhere,  as  the  agitation  proceeded,  were 
exhorted  not  to  pay  their  contract  rent,  to  keep  a  firm 
grip  upon  their  holdings,  to  bring  the  landlords  to 
their  knees,  and  were  told  it  they  would  but  do  this 
they  would  be,  as  they  in  fact  were,  protected  by  the 
League.  This  exhortation  was  not  limited  in  any  way 
to  those  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  tenant  who  could  pay,  but  refused  to  do  so  at  the 
dictation  of  the  League,  was  held  up  as  the  person  to 
be  applauded  and  followed  by  others. 

That  the  landlords  in  such  circumstances  should 
oppose  the  League  and  resort  to  the  only  weapon  they 
had  for  their  protection,  viz.,  eviction,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  in  our  judgment  the  increase  in 
evictions  which  began  in  1879  and  continued  during 
subsequent  years  was  the  result  of  the  agitation  against 
the  landlords. 

It  was  sought  to  liken  the  crime  of  1880,  1881, 
1882,  to  that  which  existed  in  the  years  following  the 
great  famine  of  1846-48,  but  when  the  figures  as  to 
these  years  are  examined  the  analogy  fails. 

The  year  1849  was  the  first  year  in  which  the 
statistics  of  eviction  and  crime  respectively  were  first 
compiled.    The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 
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1,238 
2,110 
3,415 
6,201 

863 
2.639 
4,139 
3,432 

11,961 

11,323 

iSo  that  with  3,415  families  evicted  in  1881  there  was 
more  agrarian  crime  (4,439)  than  in  all  the  four  years 
together  (1849-1852)  with  68,423  families  evicted. 

As  to  the  Buggestion  that  the  crjme  was  caused  by 
secret  societies  acting  in  antagonism  to  the  Land 
League,  Mr.  Pamell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1881,  stated  that  secret  societies 
had  then  cea-'ted  to  exist  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Pamell  was 
then  alluding  to  secret  societies  other  than  that  of  the 
t'euiaii  conspiracy  and  in  our  judgment  Mr.  Pamell 
was  accurate  when  he  made  that  statement.  Mr.  M. 
Harris  has  also  stated  in  evidence  that  no  secret 
societies  except  that  of  the  Fenians  then  existed.  We 
find  no  trace  in  the  evidence  of  the  League  or  of  any 
of  its  chiefs  or  officers  suggesting  that  the  crime  which 
existed  was  the  act  of  any  such  societies.  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  suggestion  was  first  made  during  this 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Louden,  when  in  the  box,  stated  that  the  crime 
in  his  part  of  the  country  was  perpetrated  by  a  society 
called  the  Herds  League,  but  upon  cross-examination 
it  appeared  that  he  had  no  facts  on  which  to  base  his 
assertion. 

As  to  the  third  suggestion — viz.,  that  the  throwing 
out  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  in 
August,  1880,  was  the  origin  of  the  increase  of  crime 
— we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  effective 
cause  of  that  increase,  but  that  it  arose  from  the  agi- 
tation of  which  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill 
was  made  the  occasion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  decrease  of  crime 
which  took  place  after  July,  1882,  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  conciliatory  effect  of  the  Arrears  of 
Rent  (Ireland)  Act,  which  had  become  law  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1882.  We  must  remark,  in  answer  to 
this  Buggestion,  that  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  which  has 
been  described  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondents  as 
"  the  first  Great  Charter  for  the  Irish  tenant  class," 
had  no  such  effect,  and  in  our  judgment  the  suggestion 
is  not  well-founded. 

Sir  Charles  Russell's  fourth  head  of  charge  is 
that  no  other  cause  has  been  or  could  be  suggested 
for  the  crime  in  Ireland  from  and  after  1879, 
except  the  agitation  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
speeches  of  its  leaders.  The  question,  however,  as 
■^'i  have  already  observed,  is  not  whether  no  other 
cause  could  be  suggested,  but  whether  the  action  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  agitation  contributed 
to  produce  the  increase  of  agrarian  crime  from  1879- 
1883,  and  on  this  point  we  find  that  tbfe  increase  in 
agrarian  crime  during  those  years,  though  not  exclu- 
sively to  be  ascribed  to  the  agitation,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Land  League,  its  founders, 
and  leaders  ;     and  generally  upoa  thp,  fifth  charge  we 


find  that  the  respondents  did  not  directly  incite 
persons  to  the  commission  of  crime  other  than 
intimidation,  but  that  they  did  incite  to  intimidation, 
and  that  the  consequence  of  that  incitement  was  that 
crime  and  outrage  were  committed  by  the  persons 
incited.  We  find  that  it  was  not  proved  that  the 
respondents  made  payments  for  the  ^irpose  of  inciting 
persons  to  commit  crime. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  sixth  charge,  that  the    ChakqE  THAT 
respondents    did    nothing    to    prevent    crime,  and  ex-    gj(.,j,g  ^u,  ^^^ 
pressed    no    land  fide  disapproval  of    it    (Sir    Charle.!    discouragi 
Russell's  second  head).  *  Crime. 

In  ascertaining  whether  any  efficient  steps  were 
taken  by  the  League  or  its  leaders  to  repress  the 
crime,  which  was  unquestionably  attending  the  agita- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the 
leaders  and  of  the  League  during  1880^  1881,  and 
1882. 

When  Mr.  Davitt  returned  from  America   in  Novem« 
her,  1880,  he    was    alarmed  at  the  great  increase  of  , 
crinao  which  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Pamell  states  that  in  December  his  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  an 
alarming  increase  in  agrarian  .crime  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Davitt  informed  him  that  this  crime, 
apart  from  its  moral  wrong,  would  damage  their  cause 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  some  steps  must 
be  taken  to  check  it. 

Mr.  Pamell  had  on  several  occasions  condemned 
crime,  but  he  had  done  so  in  a  manner  which,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  he  has  admitted  was  in- 
sufficient. For  example,  at  New  Ross,  county  Wexford, 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1880,  he  said  : — 

"  I  had  wished,  in  referring  to  a  sad  occurrence 
which  took  place  lately,  the  shooting,  or  attempted 
shooting,  of  a  land  agent  in  this  neighbourhuod 
(uproar) — I  had  wished  to  point  out  that  recourse  to 
such  measures  of  procedure  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  absolutely  prejudicial,  where  there  is  a  suitable 
organization  amongst  the  tenants  themselves  ;  and  I 
have  thought  from  time  to  time,  looking  at  the  want 
of  organization  in  this  and  other  counties,  that  the 
reason  for  this  occurrence  was  the  want  of  organiza- 
tion amongst  the  farmers.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe 
that  if  Kilkenny  county  had  been  organized,  young 
Boyd  would  never  have  been  shot,  because  his  father, 
in  the  face  of  strong  public  and  organized  opinion, 
would  not  have  ventured  to  abuse  his  rights  as  a 
landlord.  But,  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  in 
urging,  as  I  wish  to  urge,  the  people  not  to  go  beyond 
the  law  (hear,  hear),  I  feel  myself  very  much  hampered 
by  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  an 
impression  that  theydesire  to  set  the  sympathyof  every 
fair-minded  and  just  man  in  this  country  against  the 
administration  of  the  law." 

And  on  the  24th  of  October,  1880,  at  Galway,  he 
said  : — 

"  Now,  your  chairman  has  deprecated  assassination 
and  violence  as  being  unnecessary  to  win  your. cause, 
and  very  propeilyand  justly  deprecated  it  (hear,  hear), 
and  at  all  the  land  meetings  which  had  been  held  up 
to  the  tinoe  when  extra  police  were  planted  down  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  I  also  took  care  to  join  in  that 
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condemnation  ('Hear,  hear,'  '  Long  may  you  live  ')  ; 
but  Ijutterly  refuse  further  to  allow  any  credence  to 
be  attached  to  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  us  and  our  people  by  the  English  Press 
by  in  future  deprecating  outrage  and  crime  which  do 
not  and  have  not  existed." 

Mr.  Parnell  excuses  the  insufficiency  of  these  de- 
nunciations on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  at  the  time 
aware  of  the  increase  in  crime.  After  he  became 
aware  of  it,  he  says  that  no  public  occasion  for  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  arose,  but  he  approved  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

On  December  13,  1880,  a  memorandum  of  instruc- 
tions, drawn  np  by  Mr.  Davitt,  to  organizers  and- 
officers  of  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  executive  of  the  League  with 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  concluding  portion  of  this  document  relating  to 
crime  is  in  these  terms  : — 

"  In  no  period  of  the  League's  existence  was  it  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  tenant-farmers  and 
labourers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  to  keep  a  firm  grip  upon  and  control  over 
their  passions  and  indignation  at  wrongs  perpetrated 
and  injustice  threatened  than  at  the  present  hour. 
The  evil  system  which  has  so  long  been  the  curse  of 
their  families  and  existence  is  now  gasping  out  its 
criminal  life  in  face  of  the  whole  world,  dethroned, 
discredited,  and  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  by 
the  stern  but  passionless  action  of  a  united  and 
indignant  people  through  the  means  of  a  bloodless 
revolution.  To  consummate  its  death  should  be  the 
effort  of  erery  member  of  the  League  ;  to  have  the 
civilized  world  bend  back  its  thumbs  and  give  sanc- 
tion to  that  decree  against  landlordism  should  be  the 
aim  and  desire  of  every  man  upon  whom  it  has  in- 
flicted injuries.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  To  show 
the  world  that  the  just  use  of  organized  strength  is  to 
remedy  present  evils  and  not  to  avenge  past  wrongs  ; 
to  convince  our  enemies  that  we  have  at  last  learned 
how  to  evolve  oat  of  ourselves,  build  up,  and  control 
a  power  which  can  be  directed  by  judgment  and 
reason  in  the  practical  amelioration  of  our  wrongs 
and  grievances,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  fall  a  prey 
to  that  intoxication  of  purpose  and  unsystematic 
action  which  have  hitherto  purchased  (he  defeat  of 
the  people's  cause.  To  effect  this  object  demands  no 
sacrifice  from  any  man  in  our  ranks  but  that  of 
temper  and  passion  ;  to  see  it  triumph  requires  no 
action  but  such  as  the  League  points  out  in  its 
teachings,  and  unless  firm  and  determined  attitude  in 
making  just  demands  without  violence,  to  enforce 
what  intelligent,  legal,  and  resolute  combination  can 
obtain,  enunciation  of  just  principles  and  motives,  to 
convince  where  intimidation  entails  a  conflict  with 
law,  arguments  and  motives  based  upon  right  and 
common  good,  when  born  of  deep  and  honest  convic- 
tion, will  be  found  a  more  potent  agency  in  further- 
ing the  cause  of  free  land,  and  helping  the  League  in 
winning  it  for  the  people,  than  means  which  jar  upon 
the  public  mind  and  tend  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of 
outside  observers. 

"  Threatening  letters  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are 
stupidly  criminal  and  unjustifiable  ;  and  we  feel 
assured  that  no  member  of  our  organization  has  re- 
sorted to  such  SI  method  of  making  just  demands  which 


invites  the  stigma  of  cowardice  and  clumsily  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  It  a  just  right  cannot 
fearlessly  be  demanded  by  a  victim  of  landlord  power 
when  a  powerful  organization  is  at  his  back  to  pro- 
tect him,  he  deserves  neither  a  concession  from  the 
landlord  nor  assistance  from  the  League  in  obtaining  it. 

"  In  speaking  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  dumb 
animals  we  cannot  for  a  single  instance  believe  either 
the  numerous  reports  of  these  monstrous  outrages 
which  the  landlord  organs  are  publishing,  or  that  a 
single  man  within  the  ranks  of  our  organization  would 
be  guilty  of  participating  in  the  few  cases  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  have  been  authenticated.  No  injustice 
in  the  power  of  Irish  landlordism  to  perpetuate  upon 
our  people  could  justify  in  the  least  degree  the  un- 
feeling brutality  which  inflicts  injuries  or  suffering 
upon  harmless  and  defenceless  animals,  in  revenge  for 
the  wrongs  committed  by  their  owners.  While  dwel- 
ling upon  this  painful  subject  we  would  point  out  to 
the  officers  of  the  various  branches  throughout  Ireland 
the  advisability  of  informing  the  executive  of  the 
League  of  any  outrage  occurring  in  the  locality,  in 
order  that  reliable  information  may  be  at  hand  to 
correct  the  vicious  exaggeration  given  to  insignificant 
occurrences  by  the  landlord  organs.  Agents  of  the 
Associated  Press  throughout  the  country  are  known  to 
have  manufactured  outrages  near  their  districts  in 
order  to  turn  them  to  account  in  obtaining  money  by 
feeding  the  criminal  appetite  of  English  readers  ; 
and  it  is  well  to  remind  those  gentlemen  that  while 
the  privileges  of  the  Press  entitle  them  to  publish 
facts  and  malie  any  just  or  fair  comments  thereon, 
deliberate  concoction  of  outrages  will  be  looked 
upon  as  real  outrages  upon  the  character  and  name  of 
the  Irish  people.  A  fair  and  judicious  use  of  the 
power  of  combination  against  the  enemies  of  tho 
people,  traitors  to  the  League,  or  instruments  of 
unjust  evictions  or  other  landlord  injustice,  will 
work  the  requirements  of  our  movements  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  without  any  resort  to  means  or  methods 
which  would  offer  a  pretext  for  foul  play  against  tho 
organization,  or  estrange  the  moral  support  of  public 
opinion  outside  of  Ireland  from  a  just  and  noble 
cause." 

This  memorandum  undoubtedly  condemns  in  emphatic 
and  adequate  terms  the  two  offences  with  which  it 
particularly  deals — namely,  the  sending  of  threatening 
letters  and  injuries  to  dumb  animals  ;  but  it  fails  to 
condemn  in  a  like  manner  the  other  kinds  of  outraga 
and  intimidation  which  had  been  put  in  force  against 
the  so-called  "  enemies  of  the  people  and  traitors  to 
the  League." 

Before  the  issuing  of  this  memorandum  Mr.  Davitt 
had  delivered  speeches  in  which  in  general  terms  he 
had  denounced  crime,  and  he  continued  to  deliver 
speeches  of  the  same  kind  down  to  the  time  of  his 
arrest  in  the  following  February.  But  in  none  of 
these  speeches,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  reference 
made  to  the  special  evils  resulting  from  intimidation 
and  boycotting,  which  had  been  continued  with  un- 
diminished severity. 

The  mischief  had  already  been  done  ;  other  influ- 
ences than  those  exercised  by  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches 
had  been  at  work.  Since  August,  and  especially  in 
and  from  October,  1880,  the  agitation  had  been 
carried  on  with  greater  activity  than  at  any  previous 
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period,  and  numerous  speeches,  several  of  which  have 
already  been  referred  to,  had  been  delivered  by  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Biggar,  and  others  calculated  to  excite 
rather  than  allay  the  tendency  to  illegality.  Mr. 
Dillon  has  recently  stated  what  was  the  object  and 
effect  of  the  agitation.  In  a  speech  reported  in 
United  Ireland  of  -the  2d  of  June,  1888,  he  said  : — 

"  I  have  been  for  nine  years  now  engaged  in  this 
struggle,  and  if  any  man  asks  me  what  was  it  that  won, 
so  far  as  I  could  answer  without  hesitation,  it  was 
keeping  the  farms  empty.  (Cheers.)  If  the  landlords 
had  found  it  possible  during  these  nine  years  to  let 
every  evicted  farm,  you  never  would  have  had  the 
Land  Bill  at  all.  Those  who  went  before  tried  good 
means,  and  they  tried  bad  means  too,  and  there  never 
was  the  slightest  success  until  we  hit  upon  the  dodge 
of  making  it  too  hot  for  the  man  who  took  his  neigh- 
bour's land." 

We  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  Mr.  Dillon's  re- 
commendation to  young  men  on  the  subject  of  their 
right  to  procure  arms,  to  drill  and  organize,  and  to  be 
out  after  dark,  and  all  night  if  they  pleased,  and  to 
keep  an  eye  on  every  man  who  betrayed  the  cause,  and 
to  treat  him  by  a  principle,  which  they  understood 
much  better  than  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  did,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  a  man  to  stand  by  his  neigh- 
bours,and  to  his  statement  thatif  a  landlord  put  cattle 
on  an  evictedfarmtheywould  notprosperverymuch,and 
that  the  land,  should  be  turned  into  a  model  farm  on 
which  no  living  thing  could  go.  We  refer  also  to  Mr. 
Biggar's  statement  that  his  hearers  could  take  care 
that  the  land  of  evicted  tenants  should  be  of  no  value 
to  anybody  but  them,  and  that  the  cattle  should  stray 
off  the  land,  and  that  fences  would  fall  down. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  who  joined  the 
League  were  sincerely  opposed  to  crime,  and  were 
honestly  desirous  that  it  should  be  avoided.  Numerous 
instances  of  denunciation  have  been  proved,  and 
extracts  from  the  Cork  Daily  Herald  in  1880,  1881, 
1882  were  produced  showing  that  at  many  meetings  of 
the  Land  League  local  branches  crime  was  denounced. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  has  given  evidence  of 
many  condemnations  of  crime  by  individuals,  including 
Epeeches  by  himself  and  articles  in  his  paper  the 
Ration,  Mr.  B.  Harrington  also  produced  instances  in 
bis  paper  the  Kerry  Sentinel. 

O'Malley,  an  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary, 
called  by  the  accusers,  and  who  was  sent  by  the 
authorities  to  take  the  speeches  then  made  by 
the  agitators  in  Galway,  stated  that  he  had  at- 
tended about  200  meetings,  and  that  at  most  of  them 
there  were  denunciations  of  crime  and  outrage,  that 
the  people  were  exhorted  to  commit  no  crime,  and 
that  they  would  injure  their  cause  by  so  doing.  Head 
Constable  Irvine,  also  called  by  the  accusers,  told  us 
that  at  a  good  many  of  the  meetings  he  reported,  the 
speakers  enjoined  the  people  to  be  patient,  to  keep 
quiet,  and  to  rely  upon  the  efforts  of  their  leaders  to 
secure  benefits  from  Parliament  for  their  relief. 

In  our  judgment  those  denunciations  were  of  little 


avail,  because  contemporaneously  with  them  the 
leaders  and  organizers  were  carrying  on  the  agitation 
by  means  of  speeches  and  conduct  tending  to  encourage 
crime.  Mr,  M.  Harris  told  us  that  the  denunciations 
of  crime  upon  the  platform  would  not  have  much  effect 
because  the  people  would  think  that  It  was  "  talking 
to  the  police,  and  that  it  was  all  gammon." 

During  the  years,  1880,  1881,  and  1882.  we  cannot 
find  that  the  League  as  an  organization  took  any  step 
whatever  to  aid  In  the  detection  of  crime,  or  gave  any 
directions  for  that  purpose  to  Its  numerous  branches 
throughout  the  country. 

On  one  occasion  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League 
(at  Buttlvant,  co.  Cork)  did  take  a  step  to  prevent 
future  crime,  by  passing  a  resolution  offering  a  reward 
to  any  person  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the 
perpetrators  of  outrages  near  that  town,  and,  having 
done  so,  communicated  the  fact  to  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
M.P.,  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
Cork  Land  League  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  O'Connor 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Cork  League,  and 
suggested  that  the  Buttivant  League  ought  to  allow  the 
Government  to  do  their  own  police  work,  and  nothing 
more  was  done. 

This  Is  an  example  of  the  feeling  so  largely  enter- 
tained In  Ireland  that  the  detection  of  criminals  Is 
solely  the  affair  of  the  police,  and  that  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  any  one  else  to  aid  In  the  discovery.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  give  information  to  aid  in  the 
discovery  and  prosecution  of  the  criminals.  To  give 
information  to  the  police  Is  looked  upon  as  al)ase  act, 
and  the  person  who  does  it  is  held  up  to  opprobrium 
under  the  name  of  "  Informer."  'I'his  feeling  Is  not 
confined  to  the  Ignorant,  but  is  shared  by  those  from 
whose  education  and  position  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  juster  views  would  prevail  of  the  duty  of  persons 
able  to  assist  in  the  detection  of  crime. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  widow 
Walsh.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  facts  stated  'with  reference  to 
her  are  correctly  given.  Mr.  Davltt  said  in  his  evi- 
dence that  Widow  Walsh's  two  sons  were  convicted  of 
a  murder  of  which  they  were  innocent,  but  that  they, 
or  one  of  them,  knew  the  real  murderer,  who  had 
escaped  to  America  ;  that  the'  mother  visited  her  son 
In  prison,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  disclose  the  name 
of  the  true  criminal,  and  that  he  died  concealing  the 
name  of  the  real  murderer.  Mr.  Davltt  stated  that  he 
considered  this  woman  entitled  to  honour,  and  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  in  her  favour.  The  expression  of 
such  sentiments  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  creating 
a  false  standard  of  honour  and  of  impeding  the  detec- 
tion of  crime. 

These  views  lead  to  the  result  that  in  cases  of 
agrarian  crime  evidence  can  rarely  be  obtained  from 
those  to  whom  the  offenders  are  known.  But  when 
for  want  of  nntalnted  evidence  that  of  Informers  is 
resorted  to,  the  police  and  even  the  Government  are 
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denonnced  as  Beeking  by  worthless  testimoBy  to 
take  the  lives  of  innocent  men.  Thus  a  vicious 
circle  is  established.  To  make  the  police  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  a  criminal  is  to  become  an  informer  ; 
to  become  an  informer  is  base,  and  the  evidence  of 
such  a  person  is  untrustworthy  and  ought  not  to  be 
used.    And  thus  impunity  is  secured  for  the  guilty. 

Mr.  M.  Harris  said  in  his  evidence  that  "  if  you 
assist  in  the  smallest  degree~  in  the  detection  of  a 
criminal  connected  with  this  agrarian  crime,  you 
would  cease  there  and  then  to  have  the  slightest 
public  influence  in  Ireland.  If  Mr.  Parnell  were  to 
give  information  of  the  humblest  peasant  in  the 
county  of  Galway  he  would  cease  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  Irish  people  on  the  spot." 

We  find  on  this  allegation  that,  while  some  of  the 
respondents,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Davitt,  did  express 
hand  fide  disapproval  of  crime  and  outrage,  the  re- 
spondents did  not  denounce  the  system  of  intimidation 
which  led  to  crime  and  outrage,  but  persisted  in  it 
with  knowledge  of  its  effect. 

The  seventh  of  the  charges  against  the  respondents 
is  that  they  subscribed  to  testimonials  for,  and  were 
intimately  associated  with,  notorious  criminals, 
defended  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  agrarian 
crime,  supported  their  families,  and  made  payments  to 
procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from  justice.  It  has 
not  been  proved  that  the  respondents  subscribed  to 
testimonials  for,  or  were  intimately  associated  with, 
notorious  criminals.  Proof  has  been  given  that  the 
Land  League  systematically  and  indiscriminately  paid 
for  the  defence  of  persons  charged  with  agrarian  crimes. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  supplying  means  of  defence 
to  prisoners  is  in  the  abstract  uujastifiable,  but  we 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  that  such  assist- 
ance would  in  all  cases  be  afforded  must  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  persons  disposed  to  commit 
outrage,  and  the  same  observations  apply  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  families.  That  the  practice  of  the  Land 
League  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  prisoners  was 
felt  to  be  dangerous  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  who  states  that  he  disapproved  of  it  and  en- 
deavoured to  stop  it,  but  his  remonstrance  appears  to 
have  been  without  effect.  The  only  excuse  which  has 
been  offered  is  that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  accused 
persons  against  the  attempts  of  the  Government  and  its 
officers  to  procure  the  conviction  of  innocent  persons. 
Mr.  Parnell  on  this  subject  said  at  Castlebar,  county 
Mayo,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1885,  speaking  of  the 
convict  P.  W.  Nally,  whom  the  Fenians  had  proposed 
as  a  candidate  for  the  county  :— "  And  I  wish  to  say 
of  Mr.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  performed  great 
and  important  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Land  League 
when  it  was  formed  in  this  county  (renewed  cheering), 
the  county  of  its  birthplace.  (A  voice,  '  Cheers 
for  Davitt.'  Prolonged  applause.)  I  believe  of 
Mr.  Nally  that  he  is  one  of  the  victims  to  the 
infamous  system  which  existed  in  this  country  during 
the  three  years  of  the  Coercion  Act.  (Groans.) 
I   believe   of   Patrick   Nally  that  he  is  a  victim  of 


the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  between  Lord 
Spencer  (groans)  and  the  informers  of  their  country 
for  the  purpose  to  obtain  victims  to  what  they  called 
'  law  and  justice  '  by  any  and  every  means,  whether 
they  were  innocent  or  not." 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Parnell  really  believed 
in  the  justice  of  the  accusation  which  be  here  mada 
against  Lord  Spencer. 

The  charge  that  the  respondents  made  payments  to 
procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from  justice,  which 
corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the  fifth  head  of  charge  of 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  has  not  been  established.  This 
was  mainly  directed  against  Mr.  Parnell,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  made  an  "  opportune  remittancOi 
which  enabled  F.  Byrne  to  escape  to  France  before  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest  reached  Scotland-yard,"  and 
forms  Sir  Charles  Bussell's  ninth  head  oE  charge. 
That  Mr.  Parnell  paid  a  sum  of  £100  to  F.  Byrne  at 
his  request  immediately  before  he  left  the  country  has 
been  proved,  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that 
it  had  no  connexion  with  his  flight,  and  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  no  knowledge  of  his  intention  to  leave,  or 
of  the  cause. 

On  the  seventh  charge  we  find  that  the  respondents 
did  defend  persons  charged  with  agrarian  crime  and 
supported  their  families,  but  that  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  they  subscribed  to  testimonials  for  or  were 
intimately  associated  with  notorious  criminals,  or  that 
they  made  payments  to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals 
from  justice. 

The  next  matter  we  have  to  consider  is  the  eighth 
charge,  that  the  respondents  made  compensation  to 
persons  who  had  been  injured  in  the  commission  of 
crime.  This  has  been  discussed  before  us  under  the 
charge  of  making  payments  for  the  purpose  of  inciting 
persons  to  commit  crime.  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
treat  it  as  a  separate  head  of  inquiry.  The  evidence 
on  this  point  is  as  follows  : — 

Alexander  J,  Phillips,  in  October,  1881,  was  a  clerk 
in  the  employment  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin.  He 
received  his  instructions  there  from  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor,  M.P.,  who  at  that  time  had  control  of  the 
central  office.  Phillips  remained  at  the  central 
office  until  the  suppression  of  the  League  on  Octo- 
ber  18,  1881,  and  continued  to  discharge  his  duties 
until  he  was  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  on 
October  25, 1881.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  there 
were  large  quantities  of  books  and  papers  in  the 
central  office  of  the  League.  Of  these  some  were 
passed  to  persons  who  had  been  clerks  in  the  office, 
and  amongst  them  to  Phillips.  From  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Leagao  until  his  arrest  Phillips 
worked  at  his  own  house,  where  ou  two  or  three 
occasions  Mr.  Moloney,  Mr.  J.  J,  Clancy,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Bedmond,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Leamy,  M.F.,  came  to 
transact  business. 

In  this  way  large  quantities  of  letters  and  papers 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  Leagae  and  also 
some  Land  League  books  came  into  Phillips's  posses- 
sion and  were  at  his  bouse  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
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The  bulk  of  these  documents  were  locked  up,  but  a 
few  letters  were  lying  scattered  about  the  room,  and 
Dpdn  a  detective  officer  coming  to  his  house  his  wife 
threw  them  upon  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  to  prevent  the 
officer  obtaining  possession  of  them,  and  denied  that 
she  had  any  documents  belonging  to  the  Leagne.  The 
police  did  not  search  tho  house. 

The  other  books  and  papers  which  were  in  his  bouse 
were  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  Mrs.  Mahony, 
treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League, and  Miss  Stritch, 
also  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Land  Leagne,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  documents  so  taken  filled  two  sacks. 

The  few  letters  which  had  been  concealed  by  Mrs. 
Phillips  were  found  by  Phillips  on  his  release  trom 
piison.and  were  subsequently  delivered  to  Mr.Soames, 
the  solicitor  to  The  Times.  These  lew  letters  are  all 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  examine  out  of  the  large 
correspondence  that  was  once  undoubtedly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Land  League  officials. 

Amongst  these  letters  was  one  from  limothy  Horan, 
the  secretary  of  the  Castleisland  branch  ^f  tne  Land 
League,  to  J.  F.  Quinn,  secretary  of  the  Land  League 
in  Dublin,  as  follows  : — 

"  The   Irish  National   Land  Leagne,  Branch  Office, 
Castleisland,  Sept.  20,  1881. 

"  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq. 

"'  Sir, — I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter 
of  a  private  character,  which  1  attempted  to  explain 
to  you  when  I  was  in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The 
fact  is  that  one  of  the  men  from  a  shock  lost  the  use 
of  his  eye.  It  cost  him  £4  to  go  to  Cork  for  medical 
attendance.  Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh  and  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  No  one  knows  the 
persons  but  the  doctor  and  myself  and  the  members  of 
that  society.  I  may  inform  you  that  tho  said  parties 
cannot  afford  to  suffer.  If  it  were  a  public  affair  a 
subscription  list  would  be  opened  at  once  for  them,  as 
they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One  other  man  escaped  a 
shot,  but  got  his  jaws  grazed.  Hoping  you  will,  at 
your  discretion,  see  your  way  to  making  a  grant, 
which  you  can  send  through  me  or  the  Reverend  Jotm 
O'Callaghan,  CO.,  "  Yonrs  truly, 

"  TiMOTHT  Hoe  AS." 

On  thn  bank  of  this  letter  was  endorsed 
"  £6.-12/10/81.        J.  F." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  application  made  in  this 
letter  was  for  compensation  to  persons  injured  whilst 
in  the  commission' of  some  criminal  act. 

It  was  proved  before  us  that  the  initials  J.  F.  were 
those  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  who  tells  us 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who  originated  the  Land 
Leagne,  and  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
upon  October  12,  1881. 

It  was  also  proved  that  the  application  was  enter- 
tained at  a  Land  League  meeting  of  the  executive  in 
Dublin  on  October  12,  1881,  and  that  tho  £6  applied 
for  in  the  letter  was  granted,  and  was  afterwards  paid 
to  T.  Horan  by  a  cheque  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Kenny,  M.P., 
treasurer  of  the  Land  Leagne  in  Dublin.  It  was  said 
that  this  was  an  isolated  case,  done  at  a  time  when 
the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  were  in  prison  and 
unable  to  conduct  its  business. 

This  latter  excuse  cannot  be  accepted,  for  on  Octo- 


ber 12,  1881,  many  leaders  and  officials  of  the  Land 
League  were  still  at  large,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee then  met. 

With  regard  to  its  being  an  isolated  act,  we  have 
not  been  afforded  the  means  of  arriving  at  sucli  a 
conclusion.  The  correspondence  of  the  Land  Leagne 
with  its  branches  has  not  been  produced,  nor  has  the 
non-production  been  accounted  for.  The  transaction, 
as  it  appears  in  the  book  which  was  produced,  would, 
on  the  face  of  it,  seem  to  be  regular,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  accidental  preservation  of.  the  letter  by 
Phillips  that  its  real  character  was  made  manifest. 

Mr.  Fer;juson,in  cross-examination,  stated  that  they 
had  had  several  similar  applications,  that  some  were 
granted  and  some  refused,  but  none  were  ever  assented 
to  without  the  permission  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  that  each  case  was  considered  as  it  arose  ;  and  Mr. 
Biggar,  M.P. ,  says  that  in  tho  course  ot  their  business 
such  an  application  would  certainly  be  considered  by 
the  executive  and  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Ferguson  stated  that  in  his  view  the  men 
for  whom  the  £6  was  asked  had  been  carry- 
ing out  some  of  the  purposes  which  the  League 
would  require  them  to  carry  out — that  is  to  say, 
some  of  those  purposes  that  came  within  their 
rules,  but  which  the  police  would  baton  them 
for,  and  that  in  Ireland  they  were  bound  to 
sympathize  with  men  who  were  doing  things  that 
under  a  constitutionally-governed  country  they  dare 
not  and  would  not  sympathize  with,  and  he  added  that 
personally  he  would  assist  them,  even  if  they  had 
been  engaged  in  crime,  to  medical  assistance  if  no 
other  could  be  got,  and  that  he  should  do  it  again  ex- 
cept for  the  matter  of  implicating  the  League. 

Timothy  Horan  was  dead,  but  neither  Mr.  Quinn, 
who  had  been  in  Court,  nor  the  Kev.  Mr.  O'Cal- 
laghan were  called  before  us. 

Phillips  during  tho  sitting  of  the  Commission  again 
searched  through  some  old  papers  in  his  desk,  and 
amongst  these  he  found  the  following  letter  of  the 
27th  of  September,  1881,  from  William  Doriss,  from 
the  Land  League  OfSce,  Dublin,  to  Patrick  Burke, 
Keltrevan,  Roscommon  -. — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  Executive  are  anxious  to  give  you 
some  assistance  in  the  case.  They  have  directed  me 
to  send  your  statement  to  our  solicitors,  and  to 
inquire  what  the  CDst  of  the  bail  motion  would  be. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  tho  friends  of  the  prisoners 
should  subscribe  half  the  expenses. 

"  Yours  faithfully,        "  William  Doeiss." 

Upon  this  letter  was  the  following  memorandum  in 
tho  handwriting  of  John  Butterfield,  who  Mr.  Parnell 
told  us  was  a  very  active  organizer  : — 

"  In  this  case  three  men  are  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of 
intimidation  and  house-breaking,  awaiting  their  trial 
at  MuUingar  Assizes,  5th  December.  I  have  promised 
that  a  grant  would  be  made  for  their  families,  and 
they  would  be  defended  by  counsel  sent  by  the  Execu- 
tive ;  £2  each  would  be  well  received,  and  they  are 
really  deserving. 

"  8th  November,  1881.       "  John  BuTTBEriBLD. 

"  Prisoners  are  nine  weeks  in  gaol." 
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The  "  intimidation  and  housebreaking  "  mentioned 
in  this  letter  no  donbt  refer  to  some  act  of  moonlight- 
ing. 

It  appean  that  the  £6  asked  for  b;  John  BntterQeld 
for  the  three  men  was  paid  to  him  out  of  Land  League 
fuuds  on  the  16th  of  November,  1881.  , 

Upon  this  evidence  we  find  that  the  respondents  did 
make  payments  to  compensate  persons  who  had  been 
injured  in  the  commission  of  crime. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  absence  of  the 
.documents  of  the  Land  League  showing  how  its  funds 
irere  applied,  we  have  to  report  as  follows  ! — 

The  money  of  the  Land  League,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it,  was  distributed  by  means  of  the 
Hibernian  Bank  in  Dublin.  These  accounts  were 
examined.  In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  bank- 
ing in  Ireland  there  is  nothing  in  these  books  to  show 
in  whose  favocr  the  cheques  on  the  various  accounts 
^rere  drawn. 

The  details  of  these  payments  would  appear  from 
the  cheque  counterfoils,  and  from  the  returned  paid 
cheques,  but  very  few  of  these  have  been  produced. 
i^ds  renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  figures  with 
any  certainty. 

We  have,  however,  a  published  letter  from  Mr. 
Egan  to  Mr.  PamelJ  of  the  14th  of  October,  1882, 
containing  bis  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditure 
up  to  that  time. 

The  figures  are  as  follows  :— 


Receipts. 

Relief  Fund  ..  ..£59.178  11 
Land  League    Fund 

to  February  3,  18B1  30,82S  0 
Defence     Fund     for 

Land  League  . .  6,563  8 
Defence    Fund     for 

Freeman's  Journal  11.514  0 
Received    since    my 

arriTat  in  Paris,  3d 

February,         1881, 

3,280,163  francs  at 

25.25 129,907    0 

Amount  coupons  on 

inveetments,  65,196 

francs  at  25.25  ..  2,582  0 
Profit     realized    on 

sale     of     S91.C03, 

U.S.,    4  per  cent. 

bonds         ..        ..      1.250    0 


£244  820    3    3 


Eipendibure. 

R«lief  tor  distress,  OA 
per  accounts  already 
published   ..        about 

State  trials    . .  over 

General  Land  League 
and  Ladies'  Land 
League  in  support  of 
evicted  tenants,  prOTid' 
ing  wooden  hnuses,law 
costs,  sheriffs'  sales, 
defence  sKsinnt  eject- 
ments, various  local 
taw  proceedings,  and 
general  expenses  of 
orgunizatloaa   ..    ,    ,, 

Balance 


£5O,0OC 
15,0S0 


148,000 
31.000 


£244,000 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  items  of  expenditure 
are  iu  round  sums,  the  details  of  which  have  not  been 
given  to  us. 

An  audit  was  held  by  Mr.  Dillon,  M. P.,  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,  and  the  Rev.  Eugene  Sheeby,  but  not  by  any 
professional  accountant.  Tho  results  of  this  audit 
were  published  by  them  in  Paris  on  December  16, 
1882,  but  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  was  expended.  The  certificate 
of  the  auditors  states  that  they  had  "  examined  tne 
vouchers  "  for  £219,065  10s.  lid.,  and  that  a  "  balance 
remained  of  £27,154  Is.."  and  that  "  every  item  had 
been  fully  and  .satisfactorily  vouched,  and  that  they 
had  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  systematic 
and  strictly  businesslike  manner  in  which  the  accounts 
and  records  of  the  said  fund  had  been  kept  by  Mr. 
Egan. ' ' 

Mr.  Pamell  stated  in  evidence  that  this  audit  was 
only  of  the  moneys  received  by  Egan  and  paid  over  by 


Egan  in  Paris  to  the  Land  League  ;  and  that  thera 
had  never  been  any  audit  of  the  Land  League  expendi- 
ture at  all. 

Of  the  item  of  £148,000  above  mentioned  on  the 
expenditure  side, about  £40,000  has  been  accounted  for 
in  the  evidence  before  ua  ;  of  the  remaining  £108,000 
over  £70,000  went  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  No 
account  has  been  given  in  evidence  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  handed  over  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
or  of  the  residue  of  the  £108,000. 

We  have  information  from  Mr.  Davitt  of  a  book 
called  the  Book  of  Eells,  kept  by  the  Ladies'  Land 
League.  Neither  this  book  nor  any  other  book  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  has  been  produced. 

Thus  we  have  over  £100,000  of  Land  League  funds 
received,  but  no  details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
expended. 

It  is  proved  that  the  books  and  documents  of  the 
Land  League  were  numerous  and  bulky.  Mr.  Davitt 
speaks  of  "  thousands  of  letters."  Farrigher,  the 
clerk  of  the  Land  League,  deposes  to  books  and 
letters  taken  in  a  van.  Phillips  speaks  of  a  sackfull 
of  letters  every  morning,  and,  indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  enormous  amount  of  business  transacted,  the 
staff  of  clerks  kept,  and  the  large  sums  of  money 
spent,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  numbers 
of  books  and  documents  which,  if  they  had  been  pro- 
duced, would  have  thrown  light  on  ■the  nature  of  the 
Land  League  proceedings.  We  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  these  documents,  and  no  valid  excuse  has  been 
given  for  their  non-production. 

The  books  which  have  been  produced  before  us  by 
the  respondents  are  f  oursmall  books  which  Mr.  Moloney 
states  he  always  kept  in  his  possession,  and  which  were 
left  behind  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  general  removal 
of  the  books  in  October,  1881.  We  were  informed 
that  the  books  of  the  National  Bank  containing  the 
entries  for  the  years  down  to  1883  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  bank  officials  in  March,  1889,  according  to 
their  usual  course  of  business. 

We  have  also  to  observe  on  the  non-production  of  the 
cash  books  and  ledgers  tor  the  years  1881-83  of  the 
Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Frank  Byrne 
was  the  then  secretary. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  M.P.,  in  an  affidavit  he  made 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1888,  stated  that  he  had  obtained 
a  list  of  the  books  relating  to  this  League,  and  which 
he  was  willing  should  be  produced.  This  list  had  been 
furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Brady,  the  secretary  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  National  League. 

During  the  progress  of  the  case  the  production  of 
these  cash  books  and  ledgers  tor  the  years  1881  to  1883 
proved  to  be  of  importance.  When  called  for,  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy  was  unable  to  produce  them,  and  was 
unable  to  explain  tho  reason  for  their  non-production. 
Mr.  G.  Lewis,  the  solicitor  tor  the  respondents,  stated 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  aiBdavit.  Mr. 
Brady  was  in  court,  but  was  not  called,  and  how  and 
in  what  way  the  suggested  mistake  arose,  if  any  did 
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arise,  has  never  been  explained,  nor  have  the  books 
for  1881-83  been  produced. 

In  the  course  ot  the  inquiry  into  the  acoomits  of  the 
League  it  appeared  that  after  February,  1881,  Egan 
kept  an  aeoount  in  Paris  at  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Monro 
and  Co.  We  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the 
books  in  Paris,  but  Messrs.  Monro  declined  to  allow 
them  to  be  seen,  and  as  they  were  not  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction  the  conmiission  was  without  result.  We 
therefore  requested  Mr.  Parnell  to  give  authority  to 
Messrs.  Monro  to  produce  the  accounts  relating  to  the 
Land  League.  This  he  refused  to  do.  We  have  there- 
fore been  deprived  of  evidence  upon  the  question  how 
the  moneys  of  the  Land  League  were  expended  in  the 
years  1881  and  1882. 

On  this  subject  we,  may  say  generally  that  we  have 
not  received  from  Mr.  farnell  and  the  officers  of  the 
Laud  League  the  assistance  we  were  entitled  to  expect 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Land  League  accounts,  iu 
order  that  it  might  be  seen  how  its  funds  were 
expended. 

The  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  was  formed  on 
the;l7th  October,  1882,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr, 
Davitt,  adopted  by  Mr.  Parnell.  We  consider  that 
the  National  League,  like  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
was  substantially  the  old  Land  League  under  another 
Dame, 

The  National  Land  League  gradually  gained  in 
numbers,  and  Mr.  T.  Harrington  stated  that  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  he  was  making  etforts  to 
extend  it  in  the  portions  of  Ireland  that  were' quiet  ; 
that  he  wanted  to  keep  the  organization  free  from 
any  districts  where  crime  had  prevailed,  and  that  it 
was  only  in  1885  that  branches  began  to  be  formed 
there,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the 
country  should  take  part  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  general  election,  and  that  the  branches  then 
trebled. 

During  the  years  1883  and  1884  the  agitation  by 
speeches  was  diminished. 

On  the  8th  February,  1885,  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  started  the  agita- 
tion afresh  at  Bansha,  Tipperary,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien, 
M.P.,  amongst  other  things,  said  : — 

"  Your  gallant  member  John  O'Connor  witnesses, 
what  I  believe,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  we  are  ex- 
periencing now,  the  commencement  of  a  new  straggle 
in  Tipperary  to  root  out  landlordism  from  its  last 
holding-place,  and  to  wrest  the  land  of  Ireland  from 
the  hands  of  idlers  and  foreigners  for  the  use  of  the 
people  whom  God  planted  on  this  soil. 

' '  That  is  the  curse  of  being  ruled  by  an  assembly  of 
foreigners  over  in  London.  The  Irish  people  will  have 
to  ring  a  new, chapel  bell  in  these  men's  ears — such  a 
chapel  bell  as  the  Land  League  sent  to  them  across 
the  water  five  years  ago,  and  this  time  the  farmers  and 
labourers  of  Ireland  will  'have  to  take  up  a  more  ad- 
vanced, a  bolder,  and  a  more  determined  attitude  than 
ever. 

"  There  is  not  a  capital  in'.Europe  which  knows  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  the  other  day  but   received    it    with 


joy  and  exultation,  and  with  a  great  wish  and  prayer 
of  '  More  power  to  the  Mahdi  and  his  men.'  " 

On  the  10th  April,  1885,  Mr,  W,  O^Brien,  at  Kan- 
turk,  county  Cork,  said  : — 

"  I  think  you  will  bear  me  out,  and  that  tor  one 
man  in  this  whole  assembly  who  would  raise  a  cheer 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales— (several  voices.—'  No  one  ' 
—hoots  and  hisses)— there  are  10,000  here  to-day 
whose  hearts  go  out  to  the  brave  Arabs  of  the  Soudan 
— (cheers  for  •  the  Mahdi)— who  have  driven  two 
armies  of  English    invaders  back  in  disgrace,     ,     , 

"  If  the  Russian  General  Komaroff  goes  on  as  he 
has  been  doing,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  be  found  a 
more  popular  man  in  Ireland  than  the  Mahdi," 

On  the  24th  May,  1885,  Mr,  William  Eedmond, 
M.P.,  at  Tagmore,  county  Wexford,  spoke,  and 
said  : — 

"  Now,  it  is  your  duty  here  from  this  day  to  register 
a  vow,  that  if  you  Jhave  been  lacking  in  energy  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  before,  that  from  this  day  you 
will  be  true  to  the  principles  of  nationality  and  to 
your  country,  I  myself  know  that  this  meeting  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  meetings  that  will  be  held  all  over 
Ireland.  I  myself  am  going  to  the  North  after  a  day 
or  two  ;  and  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  mass  meetings  of  the  people  will 
assemble,  as  you  have  assembled  here  to-day,  to  make 
the  voice  of  Ireland  heard  distinctly — heard  saying, 
that  as  long  as  we  have  coercion  we  will  be  rebel- 
lious, and  not  until  we  get  a  full  measure  of  liberty 
will  we  abandon  agitation  and  the  work  of  agitation. 
We,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  a  very  hard  duty 
to  perform;  we  have  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience,  but  we  are  willing  to  do  anything  at 
all  so  long  as  you  are  true  to  yourselves.  Now,  I 
want  everyone  of  you  to  understand  this,  that  the 
poorest  man  amongst  you  has  got  it  within  his  power 
to  do  as  much  tor  the  national  cause  as  any  member  of 
Parliament.  It  is  a  mistake  for  you  to  imagine  that 
all  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  members  of  Parliament 
and  men  who  make  speeches.  For  my  part,  if  you  show 
me  a  man,  and  say  that  man  makes  a  good  speech  and 
show  me  another  man  and  say  that  man  is  afine  boycotter, 
I  willsaythe  last  man  is  the  best  of  the  two.  (Bravo.) 
We  will  do  the  speech-making,  and  we  will  give  it  to 
them  hot,  andwe  will  give  it  to  them  strong.  We  will 
do  all  the  speech-making  that  is  wanted,  and  all  weask 
of  you  is  to  do  the  boycotting  (laughter)  ;  for 
unless  you  boycott  you  might  as  well  give  up  the 
straggle  altogether.  (Hear,  hear.)  Unless  you  boy- 
cott you  will  never  beat  landlordism  out  of  this  country; 
unless  you  boycott  you  will  never  be  able  to  put  the 
green  flag  prominently  over  that  castle  as  it  is  there 
to-day.  Unless  you  boycott,  you  will  be  unable  to 
continue  this  struggle  at  all  ;  and  I  say  to  you,  and  I 
ask  you  all  to  notice  each  other,  and  if  there  is  a  man 
deserving  to  be  boycotted,  boycott  him  as  hard  as  ever 
you  can.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  there  are  some 
people  who  object  to  boycotting,  because  they  say  it 
is  a  very  hard  measure.  They  say  it  is  a  cruel  thiiig 
to  boycott  a  man  and  cut  him  off  from  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-creatures.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  We 
are  aware,  and  you  are  aware  of  it,  because  we  have 
all  along  been  too  mild  in  our  action,  and  too  con- 
siderate for  the  comfort  and  feelings  of  our  enemies. 
If  we  had  commenced  to  learn  how  to  boycott  earlier, 
may  be  we  would  be  tree  to-day.  But  look  at  the  men 
whom  you  are  boycotting,  and  of  whom  it  ia 
said  it'is  a  hard  thing  to  boycott.  Who  are  they  ?  They 
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are  the  enemies  of  both  God  and  man.  Just  look  at 
the  character  of  the  man.  What  does  ho  do  ?  A 
person  is  evicted  from  a  bit  of  land,  which  he  cannot 
hold  because  of  the  excessive  rent  imposed,  is'  put  out 
— and  I  have  seen  them  put  out  myself  on  the  roadside 
— with  his  children  and  his  wife,  and  a  man  comes 
along  and  calls  himself  a  good  Christian,  a  good  Irish- 
man, and  may  be  he  goes  to  mas^  and  confession,  and 
may  be  he  thinks  when  he  dies  he  will  go  to  heaven  ; 
and  he  goes  in,  and  he  takes  the  land  from  which 
those  xmfortunate  people  have  been  evicted.  Why  '■ 
when  a  man  commits  a  murder,  and  sheds  his  brother's 
blood,  he  is  hung,  and  deserves  to  be  hung  too.  I  say, 
a  thousand  times  far  greater  than  the  sin  of  the 
murderer  is  the  sin  of  that  man  who  takes  the  farm 
from  -which  the  family  have  been  unjustly  evicted. 
What  is  murder  ?  Murder  merely  means  the  taking  of 
life  ;  if  you  take  that  which  gives  and  sustains  life, 
you  take  life  and  you  commit  murder.  I  say  that  the 
man  who  takes  a  farm  from  which  people  have  been 
evicted,  who  prevents  that  man  from  tilling  the  land, 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  who  drives  that  man  into  the 
workhouse  with  his  children,  and  drives  him  to  emi- 
grate to  the  slums  of  New  York— I  say  the  landgrabber 
in  doing  this  commits  a  crime  that  is  far  deadlier  and 
blacker  than  any  murderer  that  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
and  it  is  to  boycott  this  man  that  I  ask  you." 

On  the  24th  May,  1885,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  spoke  at 
Tnlla,  CO.  Clare.    He  said  : — 

"  If  they  passed  the  Crimes  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  boycotting  and  popularizing  landgrabbers, 
I  don't  think  they  have  quite  succeeded  in  either  of 
these  objects.  I  am  sorry  to  think,  by  one  of  your 
resolutions,  that  the  landgrabber  is  a  species  of  rep- 
tile not  yet  extinct,  but  whenever  I  find  a  landgrabber 
poisoning  the  air,  I  generally  find  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
people  rather  than  the  law,  because  I  defy  all  the 
Crimes  Acts  that  were  ever  passed  to  prevent  the 
people  from  making  a  landgrabber — a  man  who  steals 
his  neighbour's  farm  and  cut  his  neighbour's  throat — 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  an  outcast,  and  an  object 
of  scorn  and  contempt  and  loathing  in  the  sight  of  his 
neighbours." 

On  the  29th  August,  1885,  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
spoke  at  Gorey,  co.  Wexford  : — 

"  We  have  an  organization  at  our  back  which  has 
proved  sufficient  to  make  landgrabbing  in  any  shape  a 
very  disagreeable  and  risky  profession." 

On  the  10th  September,  1885,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris, 
M.P.,  at  Lochrear,  co.  Galway,  said  : — 

"  In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more 
patriotic,  a  more'  energetic,  a  better  people  than 
in  Lochrea  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 
(Cheers.)  In  fact,  they  are  so  inclined  for  the  work 
that  in  these  latter  days  when  things  are  become 
somewhat  cooled  down  it  has  been  said  the  men  of 
Lochrea  are  very  little  good  in  a  calm,  but  the  very 
best  in  the  storm.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  hope  it  won't 
be  long  imtil  we  have  another  stprm,  and'  then  the 
men  ot  Lochrea  will  come  forward  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Land  League." 

This  district  in  the  days  of  the  Land  League  was 
one  of  those  in  which  agrarian  crime  had  been  most 
serious  in  its  extent  and  character. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1885,  Mr.  Joseph  Biggar 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Landgrabbers  in  his  opinion  were  greater  crimi- 
nals than  most   men    who    difed  upon  the  scaffold.    In 


point  of  fact,  they  do  more  injury  to  the  community 
among  whom  they  live  than  any  other  criminals,  and 
they  deserved  no  mercy  from  any  punishment  which 
the  people  had  power  to  inflict  on  them  morally  and 
legally. 

"  They  were  not  called  upon  either  morally  or 
legally  to  hold  social  intercourse  with  a  notorious 
liar  ;  and  the  sins  of  theft  and  falsehood  were  venial 
sins  compared  with  the  sin  of  the  landgrabber,  who, 
in  coveting  his  neighbour's  goods  committed  the 
greatest  sin  in  the  Decalogue.  It  was  not  right 
to  hold  intercourse,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
such  a  man.  It  was  not  right  to  deal  with  ■  him 
or  to  sell  to  him,  and  if  they  knew  any  one  who 
held  intercourse  with  a  landgrabber  they  should 
treat  him  similarly.  They  should  not  allow  theit 
children  to  go  to  the  school  to  which  a  land- 
grabber  sent  his  children,  if  it  were  possible  they 
should  not  worship  in  the  same  church  with  him. 

"  He  did  not  mean  that  the  people  should  leave  the 
church,  but  if  they  saw  a  grabber  entering  a  church 
f;hey  should  leave  him  alone  in  a  corner  by  himself." 

On  the  20th  September,  1885,  Mr.  Edward  Harring- 
ton, M.P.,  at  Kenmare,  co.  Kerry,  said  : — 

"  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  when  you  have 
established  a  branch  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  the 
landgrabber  or  the  vile  emergency-man  shows  his 
head  amongst  you.  And  do  you  think  I  counsel  any 
act  of  indiscretion  ?  No  I  I  can  raise  my  hand  to 
heaven  and  say  that  I  never  counselled  where  I  never 
led.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  yon  can 
make  those  vile  wretches  feel  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  by  bringing  their  slimy  trail  across 
the  principles  you  have  laid  down.  If'  he  takes  a 
heifer  or  a  sheep  to  the  fair  or  market,  you  can  give 
him  plenty  of  room  in  the  square.  If  he  takes  bovines, 
you  can  discover  that  they  have  the  measles  or  tho 
chin-cough." 

Mr.  Pamell,  at  Castlebar,  co.  Mayo,  on  3d 
November,  1885,  made  the  speech  already  referred 
to. 

During  this  year  boycotting  was  again  strenuously 
recommended  by  the  leaders  of  the  agitation,  the  land- 
grabber  was  denounced,  courts  were  held  by  the  branch 
Leagues  to  which  persons  who  dieobeyed  the  edicts  of 
the  League  were  summoned.  The  names  of  those  who 
did  not  join  the  League  were  published,  and  the  reso- 
lutions come  to  at  League  meetings  were  set  forth 
openly  in  the  newspapers  supporting  Mr.  Pamell. 

As  instances  we  may  take  the  following  from  Mr. 
Edward  Harrington's  paper,  the  Kerry  Sentinel  :— 
"  October  6,  1885. 
"  The  boycotted  man  Devane,  who  some  weeks 
ago  bought  a  cow  from  off  one  of  Mr.  Hussey's  evicted 
farms,  got  to  understand  he  would  be  forgiven  after 
disposing  of  the  old  cow,  which  he  promised  to  do  at 
the  Ballaclare  or  next  Dingle  fair. 

' '  The  unfortunate  man  had  a  most  wretched  appear- 
ance, the  result  of  the  powerful  weapon  of  boycotting." 

"  Kerry  Sentinel,  November  27,  1885. 
,    "  Ferriter  Branch. 

"  The  Eev.  William  Egan  in  the  chair. 
"  After  considering  a  very  grave  charge  brought 
against  a  certain  party,  and  the  charge  proving  to  be 
groundless,  the  general  members  were  admitted.  The 
chief  offender  of  the  boycotted  Blasket  Island  men 
attended  to   seek  forgiveness,  and  on    promising   to 
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keep  clear  of  boycotted  persons  in  the  future  and  to 
abide  by  the  principles  of  the  League  he  was  par- 
doned." 

Thus  in  1885  we  fiud  a  revival  of  the  Land 
League  agitation.  The  table  above  given  shows 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  crime. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
narrative  of  events  in  Ireland  after  the  end  of 
1835.  The  receptioa  of  evidence  relating  to  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  (a  fresh  mode  of  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  rents;,  commenced  in  1886,  was 
objected  to  by  the  counsel  tor  the  respondents,  and 
this  objection  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  accusers.  The 
reasons  for  this  course  were  not  fully  explained,  but 
as  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  evidence  already  given  was 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  issues  raised 
for  oar  consideration,  we  did  not  prosecute  the  inquiry 
as  regards  Ireland  beyond  the  date  agreed  on  by  the 
parties. 

We  have  given  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League  of  America  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Davitt  in  1880. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  the  coarse  of  the  Laud 
League  movement  in  America,  and  its  connexion  with 
the    Clan-na-Gael. 

This  comes  under  the  ninth  charge— namely,  that 
the  respondents  invited  the  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion, and  accepted  subscriptions  from  known  advo- 
cates of  crime  and  dynamite.  This  is  based  on  the 
following  passages  from  The  Times  articles  of  10th  and 
14th  and  18th  March,    1887. 

10th  March,  1887  :— 

"  We  shall  show  that  that  conspiracy  (the  Clan-na- 
Gael)  has  always  been  controlled,  and  is  now  con- 
trolled, by  notorious  dynamiters  and  assassins  ;  that 
its  relations  to  Mr.  Pamell's  agitation  have  been 
continuous  ;  and  that  at  this  moment  they  are  as  inti- 
mate "and  as  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  '  the  cause  ' 
as  when  the  Parliamentary  leader  in  person  sought  and 
gained  the  patronage  of  Patrick  Ford  and  the  good 
graces  of  the  American  Fenians."  • 

14th  March,  1887  :— 

'*  The  body  thus  created  (the  American  National 
League)  held  its  lirst  session  at  Philadelphia  on  25tb 
April,  1883.  AU  Mr.  Pamell's  chief  ofBcers  attended. 
There  were  treasurer  Egan  and  secretary  Brennan, 
chief  organizer  Sheridan,  and  chief  organizer  Boyton.  ' 
The  last  reached  America  on  the  second  day  of  the 
proceedings,  and  immediately  hastened  to  share  the 
deliberations  of  his  friends.  There,  too,  were  Frank 
Byrne,  P.  J.  Sheridan's  '  fellow  celebrity,'  and  es- 
se cretary  to  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain  ; 
John  Walsh,  most  successful  of  organizers,  against 
whom  a  true  bill  for  murder  had  just  been  found  ; 
O'Donovan  Kossa,  the  author  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  explosion  of  the  previous  month  ;  D.  C. 
Feehy  and  John  Devoy,  both  leaders  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  ;  John  H.  Parnell,  and  Mrs.  Parnell.  Mr.  Par' 
nell  himself  directly  acknowledged  this  body  as  '  the 
most  representative  convention  of  Irish  American 
opinion  ever  assembled,'  in  a  telygrara  to  Mooney, 
its  president,  excused  his  own  enforced  absence,  and 
urged  caution  on  his  associates.  Kgun  and  Sullivan 
'  ran  the  machiue  '    in    the    interests  of  the  '  consti- 


tutional movement,'  and  from  this  concourse  of 
Fenians,  murderers,  and  dynamiters,  the  '  Irish  Na- 
tional League  of  America  '  arose.  Alexander  Sulli- 
van was  elected  first  president,  and  was  only  induced 
to  take  ofiBce  by  the  special  request  of  treasurer  Egan 
and  secretary  Brennan. 

"  Mr.  Sullivan's  scruples  were,  perhaps,  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  holds  a  high  position  in  the  ranks  of 
another  patriotic  association  which  not  even  the  most 
delirious  partizanship  can  represent  as  '  public,  legal, 
or  Parliamentary.'  Mr.  Sullivan  is  well  known  to 
Scotland-yard  as  one  of  the  three  heads  of  the  Irish- 
American  murder  club,  called  the  Clan-na-Gael.  His 
colleagues  are  Colonel  Michael  Bolaud  (who  signed 
the  resolutions  of  July,  1882)  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Feehy, 
(or,  according  to  other  authorities.  General    Michael 

Kerwiu.) In  the    opinion  of   experts 

the  Clan-na-Gael  planned  and  executed  all  the  most 
diabolic  of  the  dynamite  outrages  perpetrated  in  this 
country  since  the  spring  of  1883.  To  that  society  we 
owe  the  '  explosions  in  our  crowded  streets,  the  at- 
tempted destruction  of  our  public  buildings,'  and  the 
designs  to  murder  Ministers  in  their  places,  upon 
which  Mr.  Parnell  lately  dwelt  with  so  much  unction; 
and  from  the  directorate  of  that  society  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  colleagues  chose  the  first  President  of  the 
Auxiliary  League,  on  which  Mr.  Pamell's  '  con- 
stitutional   movement  '  now  lives." 

18th  March,  1887  :— 

"  Are  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  associates  prepared 
to  continue  to  work  for  common  objects  with  poli- 
ticians confederated  with  and  subsidised  by  the 
authors  of  dynamite  conspiracies  and  murderous  out- 
rages ?  Are  they  prepared  to  join  hands  with  the  men 
who  have  been  the  guests  and  intimates  of  Ford 
and  Egan,  and  who  are  at  this  hour  receiving  the  sub- 
scriptions collected  by  the  Irish  World,  in  resisting 
measures  for  restoring  law  and  order    in  Ireland." 

The  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
have  been  already  described. 

On  the  19th  April,  1880,  the  executive  body  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  issued  a  circular  to  the  officers  and 
members.     It  was  therein    stated  : — 

"  When  land  leagues  are  formed  or  any  other 
public  movements  are  organized,  in  which  members  of 
the  V.C.  (Clan-na-Gael)  can  conscientiously  partici- 
pate, no  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  the  control 
of  these  movements  or  organisations  by  members  of 
the  V.C.  A  few  of  our  good  men  working  in  concert 
can  always  manage  to  secure  this  control.  Lest 
these  organisations  may  at  any  time  prove  dangerous 
rather  than  assistants  to  our  work,  we  should  so  secure 
the  control  of  their  management  as  to  be  able  to 
disband    them  if  they    should    ever  become  necessary. 

"  The  power  and  usefulness  of  organisation  were 
never  better  exhibited  than  in  the  magnificent  suc- 
cesses which  have  attended  Mr.  ParcoU  in  America. 
.  ,  .  .  In  all  the  large  cities  the  members  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  were  among  the  foremost  in  preparing 
the  ground,  in  attending  to  the  details,  and  in  se- 
conding   the    co-operation    of    our    fellow    citizens. 

The  old  is  passing  away,  and  the  new  life 

is  at  hand,  and  whether  the  change  is  being  made 
through  the  terrible  agencies  of  the  dynamite  of  the 
Nihilists  of  Russia,  or  the  pistol  shot  of  the  Socialist 
of  Germany,  or  the  march  of  the  Republic  in  France, 
or  the  demand  for  the  land  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  it  is  as  certain  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  that 
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a  great  reyolution  is  being  wrought,  and  that  aristo- 
cracy and  feudalism  must  give  way  to  democracy 
and  the  distribution  of  the  soil  among  the  people. 
.  .  .  .  God  speed  the  mark.  It  was  said  of  Joseph 
that  he  was  a  growing  son.  May  it  be  said  of  this 
movement  that  it  ia  a  growing  movement,  and  that 
the  tree  which  was  planted  by  Davitt  in  the  soil  of 
Mayo  in  April  last  may  spread  its  branches  where- 
ever  an  Jsjtinbo  (Irishman)  breathes,  or  the  heart  of 
a  humanitarian  beats  responsive  to  the  cries  of  the 
people    for  a  larger    and  better  life." 

•  A  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of 
America  was  snmmOEsdatBufTalo  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1881, by  the  Eev.  Laurence  Walsh,  the  treasurer.  James 
Redpath,  one  of  the  Irish  Land  League  organizers, 
attended  it,  and  the  Rev.  Laurence  Walsh  announced 
the  receipt  of  $4,087,  adding,  however,  that  a  good 
deal  of  money  had  been  forwarded  directly  to  Egan  in 
Europe.  He  announced  that  many  branches  of  the 
League  had  not  joined  in  the  Convention.  The  action 
of  this  Convention  does  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the 
Clan-na-6ael,  for  on  the  1st  March  following,  in  a 
circular  sent  by  it  to  its  members,  complaint  was  made 
that  a  party  in  the  *'  late  Land  League  Convention  '* 
was  "  actively  at  work  inside  that  organization 
with  the  object  of  gradually  sapping  the  foundations 
of  our  organization,  and  building  up  a  power  capable 
of  crushing  out  the  revolutionary  spirit,  while 
ostensibly  working  for  Ireland.  .  ,  .  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  retain  thn  money  in  the  local 
branches  until  the  executive  body  can  meet,  and  after 
considering  all  the  facts  decide  upon  what  course 
should  be  adopted  towards  the  League  in  future." 

The  next  incident  we  have  to  refer  to  is  the  inter- 
view between  the  witness  Major  Le  Caron  and  Mr. 
Pamell  at  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1881,  Major  Le  Caron  con- 
templated paying  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  early  in  that 
month  met  John  Devoy  by  appointment  at  Chicago, 
who  gave  him  two  sealed  packets,  one  addressed  to 
Patrick  Egan  and  another  to  John  O'Leary  in  Paris, 
who  was  the  accredited  resident  agent  there  in  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  funds  and  transacting  the  business 
of  the  revolutionary  organization  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Le  Caron  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  14th  of 
April,  1881,  and  entered  into  communication  with 
Egan  and  O'Leary,  and  afterwards  came  to  London. 
He  was  then  introduced  by  Egan  to  Mr.  Parnell  as 
"  one  of  our  friends  from  America,"  the  interview 
only  lasting  a  minute  or  two.  Le  Caron  and  Egan 
returned  to  Paris,  and  whilst  there  Egan  told  Le 
Caron  that  Mr.  Pamell  desired  to  see  him  before  he 
left  for  America.  Le  Caron  returned  to  London,  and,  as 
he  states,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  and 
Mr.  Parnell  in  a  corridor  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Le  Caron  asser,ts  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  on  that  occasion 
suggested  to  him  that  on  his  return  he  should  use  his 
influence  with  his  friends  on  the  other  side  to  bring 
the  organization  into  lineon  that  side  of  the  water,  that 
they  were  all  working  for  one  common  object,  and  there- 
fore'there  should  and  need  be  no  misunderstanding. 


Le  Caron  states  that  after  Mr.  O'Kelly  left,  Mr. 
Parnell,  who  was  present,  continued  the  same  line  of 
conversation  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  had  introduced,  and 
said,  "  You  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  ;  you  have  them 
in  your  power;  if  they  do  not  do  as  you  tell  them  stop 
the  supplies  ;  the  whole  matter  rests  in  your  hands  ;" 
that  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  wished  him  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  see  John  Devoy,  to  say  to  him 
from  Mr.  Pamell  that  he  believed  John  Devoy  could 
do  more  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  organization 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  such  as  was  desired, 
and  he  wished  to  secure  his  presence  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  would  meet  him 
in  Paris  on  his  arriving  there,  and  that  so  far  as  his 
(Devoy's)  expenses  were  concerned,  he  (Mr.  Parnell) 
would  guarantee  that  he  would  defray  them. 

Le  Caron  states  that  Mr.  Parnell  requested  him  also 
to  see  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Parnell) 
mentioned  also  the  names  of  Dr.  William  Carroll,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  William  J.  Hynes,  whom  he  was 
to  See  and  to  lay  before  them  the  situation,  and  to 
show  the  necessity  for  bringing  about  a  thorough 
understanding,  and  that  if  Devoy  would  not  or  could 
not  come,  to  get  one  of  the  others,  Hynes  or  Sullivan 
not  Dr.  Carroll,  for  he  was  opposing  and  not  a  friend 
of  the  open  movement,  and  that  "  there  need  be  no 
misunderstanding  ;  we  are  working  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  just  the  same 
as  you  are  working  for." 

Le  Caron  also  stated  that  Mr.  Pamell  said  that  hs 
had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything  but  the 
force  of  arms  would  bring  about  the  redemption  of  Ire- 
land. Mr  Pamell  does  not  say  that  be  did  not  have 
a  conversation  with  Le  Caron  ;  he  says  that  he  may 
have  had  an  interview  with  him,  but  he  has  no  recol- 
lection of  it,  and  thinks  it  most  improbable. 

Mr.  Pamell  states  that  he  never  sent  any  message 
either  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  to  any  of  the  persons 
mentioned  by  Le  Caron,  and  that  he  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  communicated  with  any  of  these  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  that  is  suggested  by  Le  Caron. 
Mr.  Parnell  denies  that  be  stated  he  had  ceased  to 
believe  that  anything  but  the  force  of  arms  would 
bring  about  the  redemption  of  Ireland,  because  he  says 
he  never  thought  so.  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  could  not  say 
whether  the  conversation  between  him  and  Le  Caron 
did  or  did  not  take  place,  but  stated  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  remembrance  of  it. 

When  Le  Caron  gave  his  evidence-in-chief  his  pri- 
vate papers  were  not  in  this  comitry,  but  they  arrived 
during  the  inquiry. 

From  these  he  produced  the  following  letter  received 
by  him  from  John  Devoy  : — 


Braqs, 

Composition, 

Bell  Metal, 

Bronze,    wbite, 

and  othnr 

eoft  metal 

GKBtinEB 

made  to  order. 


"  Office  of 

"  James  Reynolds, 
"  Brass  Founder, 
"41  &43,  Orange  Street, 
New  Haven,  C,  June  24th,  1881. 


"  Dear  Friend,— I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
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here  for  New  York  last  Satarday,  and  consequently 
did  not  get  your  letters  till  my  return  last  night. 
They  would  have  heen  sent  on  to  me  hat  that  I  was 
expected  to  return.  I  am  much  ohliged  for  the  informa- 
tiou  you  give  me,  and  the  interest  you  have  tahen  in  a 
matter  that  affects  us  all  so  closely.  I  have  not  heard 
from  H.  yet.  Yesterday  1  received  a  short  note  from 
E.,  urging  me  strongly  to  go  over,  but  I  did  not  under- 
stand for  what  purpose  till  I  got  your  explanation.  I 
would  like  to  go  very  much  if  I  could  spare  the  time, 
and  if  I  thought  my  visit  would  produce  the  effect 
anticipated  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  have 
no  authority  to  speak  tor  anybody,  and  no  man  could 
undertake  to  speak  for  the  V.C.  without  its  consent — 
which  it  would  take  time  to  get.  And  none  of  us  here 
could,  even  with  the  sanction  of  the  V.C,  guarantee 
anything  for  the  individuals  on  the  other  side  who  are 
hostile,  but  who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  home!  organization.  There  can  be  no 
change  there  till  there  is  a  change  of  persons,  and 
that  is  sure  to  come  in  time.  All  I  could  do  would 
be  to  tell  B.  and  P.,  on  my  own  responsibility,  what  I 
believed  wonld  satisfy  our  friends  here,  and  make 
propositions  that  I  might  feel  morally  certain  would 
be  approved  of.  But  I  would  not  on  any  consideration 
have  them  pay  my  expenses.  That  would  place  me  in 
a  false  position  at  once.  I  have  asked  advice,  and  if 
certain  friends  of  ours  here  'think  it  the  right  thing 
to  do,  will  start  next  Wednesday,  but  at  present  I 
don't  think  I  shall  be  so  advised.  They  seem  to  mis- 
tmderstand  our  dissatisfaction  here.  It  is  not  with 
their  action  in  Ireland,  but  the  action  they  allow 
their  friends  to  take  in  their  'name  here.  There  is 
little  difference  of  opinion  about  essential  points,  but 
we  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun  in  Buffalo. 
Please  drop  me  a  line  to  P.O.,  box  4,479,  New  York 
City,  and  even  if  I  should  go  it  will  reach  me.  I 
will  write  again.  "  Yours  in  haste, 

"  John  Devoy," 

This  being  the  evidence  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  as  to  this  interview  between  Major  LeCaron  and 
Mr.  Pamell,  wehave  first  to  consider  the  probabilities 
of  the  case.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Pamell  would  say  to  anyone  whom  he  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  the  physical  force  party  in 
America,  that  he  thought  it  desirable  that  an  under- 
standing should  be  brought  about  between  that  party 
and  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  supporters  of  the  Land  League 
movement.  It  was  probable  also  that  Mr.  Devoy  should 
be  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pamell  as  the  person  best  able 
to  bring  about  the  understanding  which  he  desired,  for 
Devoy  had  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  princ  ipal  agents 
by  whom  the  support  of  a  section  of  the  Fenians  had  been 
obtained.  The  purpose  for  which  such  an  alliance  was 
to  be  formed  and  the  terms  on  which  it  was  to  be  based 
may  be  disputed,  but  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pamell,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  other  Land  League  leaders 
that  the  two  parties  of  physical  force  and  open  politi- 
cal movement  should  act  in  harmony  and  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another  has  been  proved. 

We  have  next*  to  consider  whether  there  is  any 
corroboration  of  Le  Caron's  evidence,  and  we  find  it 
in  the  letter  from  Devoy. 

It  is  clear  from  that  letter  that  Le  Caron  had  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  desired  that  he  should  come  to 


Kurope  to  see  "  E.  and  P."  We  draw  the  inference 
that  Egan  and  Pamell  are  meant  by  these  initials, 
and  it  is  also  clear  from  the  contents  of  the  letter 
that  Devoy  had  been  told  that  his  assistance  was 
wanted  to  remove  some  dissatisfaction  which  had 
arisen  in  the  revolutionary  party  in  America  as  to 
Irish  affairs.  The  letter  also  shows  that  Le  Caron  had 
informed  Devoy  that  his  expenses  would  be  paid. 

Wo  think  that  these  passages  tend  strongly  to  con- 
firm Le  Caron's  testimony  ;  and  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Le  Caron  has  given  a  correct  account  of 
the  message  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Pamell  to  con- 
vey to  Devoy. 

Mr.  Pamell  denies  that  he  over  said  that  he  had 
long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything  but  force 
of  arms  would  bring  about  the  redemption  of  Ireland  ; 
but  he  bases  his  denial  on  the  fact  that  he  never 
thought  BO,  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  in 
conversation  with  a  supposed  revolutionist  Mr. 
Parnell  may  have  expressed  himself  so  as  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  agreed  with  his  interlocutor. 

Le  Caron  had  returned  to  America  on  the  12th  of 
June,   1881. 

The  10th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
took  place  on  August  3d,  1881.  Alexander  Sullivan 
was  elected  president,  with  greater  power,  than  had 
been  possessed  by  previous  presidents.  James  Reynolds 
was  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  The  cir- 
culars and  proceedings  of  this  conventionshow  that  the 
dynamite  policy  had  then  been  adopted  by  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  Le  Caron  states  a  dynamite  campaiguwas  decided 
upon  by  the  delegates  to  this  convention.  Its  committee 
on  "  Foreign  Relations  "  reported  as  follows  :— 

"  The  envoy  of  the  T.  D.  (Supreme  Council  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood)  having  reported  to  us 
that  our  brothers  have  established  a  special  depart- 
ment for  instruction  in  engineering,  chemicals, 
draughting,  and  mining,  and  other  branches  of  the 
higher  and  technical  departments  of  warfare  suitable 
to  the  advancement  and  inventions  of  the  age,  wo 
eamestly  recommend  the  like  course  in  the  V.C." 

The  accounts  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention,  though  the  control  of  that 
fund  was  still  left  in  the  bands  of  its  trustees. 

A  telegram  was  sent  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Patrick 
Ford,  which  was  published  in  the  Irish  World 
1st  October.  1881  :— 

"  I  heartily  thank  the  Laud  Leaguers  throughout  the 
United  States  for  their  glorious  work. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the-  invitation  to  visit  America, 
but  the  movement  will  probably  claim  my  constant 
attention  and  presence  in  Ireland  this  winter,  render- 
ing a  visit  to  the  States  improbable. 

"  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Coimor  will  start  for  America  early 
in  October,  and  will  represent  my  views  and  those  of 
the  Irish  Organization. 

"  Chablbs  Stewart  Paenell." 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'Connor  arrived  in  America  on  the 
29th  October,  1831.  He  appears  to  have  seen  Patrick 
Ford  and  Mr.  Finnerty.  On  November  10th  the  call  to 
the  Convention  to  be  held  on  November  SOth,  1881,  at 
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Chicago  was  issued.  Oa November  2lBt  a  cireular  was 
sent  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  its  camps  :-'- 

"  Dear  Sir  and  Brothers,— It  is  the  desire  of  the 
F.C."  (executive  body)  "  that  as  many  members  of 
the  V.C.  (Clan-na-Gael)  as  can  possibly  attend  the 
Irish  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  30th  November, 
1881,  will  do  so  without  entailing  any  expense  on  the 
organization. 

"  You  will  therefore  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
members  of  the  V.C.  elected  as  delegates  from  any 
.Irish  society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your 
neighbourhood,  whether  it  be  as  representatives  of  the 
Land  League  Club,  the  A.O.H.  (Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians),  or  any  other  organization.  The  F.C. 
particularly  desires  your  presence  as  a  delegate,  if  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  attend  as  such." 

On  26th  November,  1881,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P., 
and  the  Kev.  Eugene  Sheehy  arrived.  A  meeting  was 
held  at  the  ofBces  of  Patrick  Ford's  paper,  the  Irish 
World,  at  which  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Healy,  M.P.,  and  the  Eev.  Eugene  Sheehy  were 
present,  together  with  Finnerty,  a  member  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael. 

On  the  29th  November,  1881,  a  secret  meeting  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  took  place,  at  which  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Hynes  (also  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael)  should  be  in  the  chair,  and  that  Finnerty 
should  make  the  first  speech  at  the  Land  League  Con- 
vention next  day. 

The  Land  League  Convention  at  Chicago  was  opened 
on  30th  November,  1881  ;  Hynes  was  in  the  chair. 
Finnerty  first  spoke,  and  said  ; — 

"  This  Convention  meets  to  give  a  definite  expres- 
sion and  proclaim  a  definite  policy  for  the  Irish- 
American  people  ;  to  tell  the  English  Government 
exactly  what  we  mean  to  do — (cheers) — to  tell  the 
Irish  people  no  more  than  what  we  mean  to  do — 
(applause  and  cries  of  '  'That's  right  ') — to  align  our- 
selves with  the  people  in  Ireland — (applause) — to  .go 
with  them  as  far  as  they  go — (cheers) — and  as  much 
farther  as  they  are  prepared  to  go.  (Tremendous 
cheers.)" 

Committees  on  rules  and  organization  were  then 
appointed,  and  the  nominations  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Hynes,  the  Clan-na-Gael  chairman. 

On  the  same  evening  a  reception  to  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  M.P,,  T.  M.  Healy,  M. P.,  and  the  Kev. 
Eugene  Sheehy  was  given  at  McCormack-hall. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  said  :— 

"  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  ten 
thousand  who  are  ejected  from  the  farms,  and  he  is 
not  going  to  get  any  rent.  (Applause.)  What  becomes 
of  the  ten  thousand  farmers  meantime  ?  We  will  put 
the  tenants  near  these  farms  as  we  possibly  can.  They 
like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  home,  and  if  I  was 
an  agent  of  an  insurance  society  I  would  not  like  to 
have  my  whole  organization  and  corporation  dependent 
on  the  ten  thousand  farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms 
that  the  other  ten  thousand  have  been  evicted  from." 

This  speech  shows  that  the  dangerous  consequences 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  Land  League  were 
known  to  the  speaker,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  admitted 
that  "  the  shooting  of  landgrabfaers  was  one  ot  the 
incidents  of  the  civil  war." 


The  Eev.  Eugene  Sheehy  said  :— 

"  I  want  to^ell  youhere  to-night,  assembled  dele- 
gates of  the  Irish-American  race  in  America,  that  we 
face  landlordism  and  aim  at  its  utter  destruction, 
but  only  as  a  stepping-stone  and  as  a  means  to 
a  greater  and  a  higher  end.  Will  you  be  content 
to  go  on  paying  what  is  called  a  fair  rent,  an  abomina- 
tion, a  crime,  not  alone  against  modern  civiliza- 
tion in  Ireland,  but  against  common  sense  and 
a  blasphemy  against  God  !  I  stand  here  to-night  a 
teacher  of  morals.  I  weigh  the  words  I  utter.  I  face 
the  responsibility  of  every  word.  In  France  landlord- 
ism was  swept  down  and  crushed  utterly  into  powder 
by  the  armed  hand  of  revolution.  If  any  gentleman 
will  undertake  the  commission  he  will  have  my  bene- 
diction.') I  look  also  into  their  hearts,  and  I  see  a  bnrn- 
iag  love  of  Iijieland  and  a^burning  hatred  of  England. 
I  do  not  measure  my  words  where  there  is  a  question 
of  England.  I  say  that  there  is  only  one  enemy  on 
this  earth  of  Ireland,  and  that  enemy  is  England." 

Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  said  :— 
,  "  For  what  is  the  business  for  which  this  Conven- 
tion has  assembled,  it  is  the  purpose  of  revenge,  as  I  . 
take  it  ;  revenge  upon  the  enemy  which  drove  you 
and  your  fathers  from  your  own  land.  ,  ,  ,  Why 
was  it  that  we  did  not  believe  in  the  No-rent  Mani- 
festo ?  I  am  in  favour  of  no  rent,  not  merely  as  a 
temporary  policy,  but  for  all  time.  But  the  consider- 
ation of  our  men  was  this — is  it  expedient  ?  And  we 
considered  that  it  was  not  expedient,  because  we  did 
not  believe  that  ourSpeople  at  that  time  were  worked 
up  to  it,  and  we  would  adopt  no  policy  which  would 
lead  to  ;disaster-  or;  defeat.  But  I,  for  my  part, 
believed  with  John  Mitchel  that  the  land  system  of 
Ireland  is  the  nerve'centre,  is  the  ganglion,  is  the 
heart  of  British  rule  ;■  and  I  believe  that  if  yon  want 
to  break  the  British  rale,  you  must  strike  it  throngh 
the  land  system  and  landlordism.     ,     .     ." 

The  committee!  on  permanent-  organization  proposed 
the  Rev.  George  Betts  as  president,  and,  supported  by 
the  Eev.  Eugene  Sheehy,  he  was  elected.  The  Eev. 
George  Betts  was- a  member  of ^the  Clan-na-Gael,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  "  all  committees  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  unless  otherwise  ordered." 

Eesolutions  were  prepared  by  the  committee  on  re- 
solutions, Messrs.  T,  P.  O'Connor,  T.  M.  Healy,  and 
the  Eev.  Eugene  Sheehy  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
Land  League  of  Ireland,  and  took  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion. These  resolutions  declared  English  rule  in  Ire- 
land to  be  without;either  legal  or  moral  sanction,  and 
endorsed  the  policy  of  the  Irish  leaders  at  home  and 
the  No-rent  Manifesto. 

In  the  afternoon,  on  the  motion  of  Judge  Birdsall, 
it  was  proposed  that  an  "  executive  committee  of 
seven  members  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  call  any  future  conventions,  and  also 
to  confer  and  act  with  the  leaders  ot  the  different 
organizations  here  represented,  or  any  others  that  may 
be  hereafter  organized  to  further  the  interest  of  Irish 
rights  in  promoting  the  objects  and  redeeming  the 
pledges  contained  in  the  address  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  Convention." 

After  some  discussion,  this  was  carried,  whereupon 
the  members  of  the  Convention  "  sprang  to  their  feeti 
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and  burst  into  a  tremendoas  cheer."  The  chairman, 
the  Rev.  George  Belts,  then  appointed  the  following 
executive  committee  of  seven  : — 

Judge  Birdsall,  of  Connecticut. 

Michael  Boland,  Kentucky  (Clan-na-Gael). 

Patrick  Ford  (of  the  Irish  World). 

P.  A,  Collins,  Massachusetts. 

W.  B.  Boland,  New  York. 

Alex.  Sullivan,  Illinois  (President  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael). 

Andrew  Brown,  Missouri  (Clan-na-Gael). 

The  Rev.  Eugene  Sheehy  at  this  meeting  said  : — 

"  I  recognize,  as  one  of  Ireland's  home  representa- 
tives, her  indebtedness  to  the  extreme  Nationalists 
for  their;attitude  here  in  this  Convention".  (Cheers,) 
.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ford  has  my  thanks  (cheers),  from 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  few  days  ho  prepared  to  for- 
get himself  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  and  because 
of  what  his  paper  has  done  in  the  past.  (Cheers.) 
Ireland  at  home  thanks  Patrick  Ford.  (Cheers.)  I 
say  deliberately  that-  the  Land  League  owes  much  to 
Patrick  Ford,  and  Ireland  embodies  his  ideas  in  the 
Land  League  movement.  (Cheers.)  It  has  an  immense 
amount  of  gratitude  to  the  Irish  World." 

The  proceedings  at  this  Convention  show  that  the 
Clan-na-Gael  obtained  power  through  the  chairman,  a 
member  of  their  body,  to  appoint  on  the  executive 
committee  a  majority  of  persons  supporting  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  policy.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circu- 
lar of  the  Clan-na-Gael  which  was  sent  to  its  members 
in  January,  1882,  and  it  anticipates  the  course  of  sub- 
sequent events.  The  material  parts  of  this  circular 
are  as  follows  ;  — 

"  Owing  to  the  failure  of  many  delegates  who  were 
v.  C.  men  to  "report;  and  register  at  the  place  desig- 
nated, only  320  names  were  obtained.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  there  were  at  least  80  more  in  attend- 
ance at  that  body.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  V.  C. 
was  able  to  send  on  very  short  notice  a  much  larger 
representation  to  .the  Convention  than  did  any  other 
organization,  and  it  will  also  he  seen  that  by  the 
secret  concerted  action  of  its  members  it  was  able  to 
send  this  representation  chiefly  from  other  organiza- 
tions. 

"  The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  accord 
and  with  unmistakeable  views  was  soon  recognized  by 

all  the  elements  in   the    Convention The 

committee  on  permanent  organization  reported  at  the 
head  of  their  list  the  name  of  a  distinguished  brother 
of  the  V.C..  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
.  .  .  .  The  Convention  finally  decided  to  create 
a  national  committee  of  seven,  to  he  appointed  by  the 
chair. 

"  This  committee  has  power  to  call  future  conven- 
tions, to  address  all  societies  now  in  existence  or 
hereafter  to  be  created,  whenever,  in  its  judgment, 
the  interests  of  the  cause  required  such  addresses, 
and-to  take  steps  to  bring  about  the  desired  federation 
of  allthe  organizations  in  this  country  upon  a  national 
basis.  The  committee  was  appointed  by  a  V.  C. 
chairman.  Doubtless  it  can  find  means  to  touch  our 
Tiews,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  period  when  such  a 
public  organization  can  be  formed  by  common  consent, 
and  without  the  creation  of  ill-will  towards  theV.C, 
or     the,   multiplication   of    factions   in   the  eyes  of 


the  world.  The  committee  above  referred  to  have 
mot,  have  organized  by  the  selection  of  V.  C.  men  as 
ofTicers,  have  issued  an  address, -and  already  have 
taken  steps  looking  to  union  of  all  the  elements 
composing  our  race.  Part  of  their  duty  is  to  appeal 
to  all  presidents  of  exi.sting  societies  to  send  their 
views  concerning  the  union.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
member  of  the  V.  C,  who  know  the  president  of  any 
Jsjti  {Irish)  society,  to  use  his  influence  to  get  that 
president  forthwith  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee,  Andrew  F.  Brown,  11th  and 
Walnut-street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  he  favours  the 
proposed  union,  and  that  he  desires  the  committee  to 
proceed  to  bring  about  a  union,  and  authorized  them 
to  act  for  him  in  so  doing.  Thesegentlemen,  the  presi- 
dents, may  be  urged  to  write  that  they  have  confi- 
dence in  the  committee  chosen  by  so  large  and  able  a 
Convention.  By  securing  thiscourse  on  the  part  of  all 
society  presidents  the  power  of  action  will  be  placed 
in  the  committee  which,  as  already  stated,  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  V.  C.  chairman  in  the  Convention,  and 
is  now  directed  and  officered  by  V.  C.  men." 

The  next  Land  League  Convention  assembled  at 
Washington  on  the  12th  April,  1882,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Patrick  A.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins  said  :  — 

"  Let  us  stand  together  on  the  platform  Michaei 
Davitt  built,  a  platform  broad  enough  for  all  the 
friends  of  Ireland  to  stand  upon,  and  with  all  hearts, 
and  wills  andenergies,  unite  behind  United  Ireland." 

A  letter  from  Egan  was  read  containing  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  — 

"  The  Land  League  movement  was  originated,  built 
up,  and  sustained  by  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  men 
who  eschewing  sentiment  and  sunburstism,  determined 
to  set  practically  to  work  to  effect  the  regeneration 
of  their  country.  On  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
my  friends  of  the  League,  both  in  prison  and  outside, 
I  can  say  that  we  regard  the  land  question  only  in 
the  light  of  a  step  towards  national  independence, 
which  is  and  shall  continae  to  be  the  goal  of  all  our 
efforts." 

The  following  resolution,  amongst  others,  was  pro 
posed  and  carried  : — 

"  That  this  Convention  instructs  its  officers  to  confer 
at  their  earliest  opportunity  with  the  council  of  seven 
chosen  at  the  Chicago  Convention  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  uniting  under  one  head  all  the  Land  League 
branches  now  organized  in  the  United  States." 

Immediately  after  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  Mr. 
Davitt  went  to  Paris  to  see  Egan,  and  then  sailed  to 
America  with  Mr.  William  Redmond,  M.F.,  and  Mr. 
Dillon,  M.P.  This  was  Mr.  Davitt's  third  visit  to 
America. 

On  15th  July,  1882,  he  met  at  Astor  House,  in  New 
York,  the  committee  of  seven  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1831,  and  also  the 
central  council  of  the  Land  League,  viz.,  Rev. 
Laurence  Walsh,  James  Mooney,  and  Hynes. 

It  was  resolved  that  :  "  As  Ireland  is  now  passing 
through  a  crisis  which  strains  the  moral  and  financial 
resources  of  the  people  under  the  merciless  reign 
of  coercion  and  eviction,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
whole  Irish  race  to  steadily  continue  their  efforts  in 
their   several   organizations,    and   to   forward   ample 
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contributions  to  enable  the  Irish  people  to  fight  to  the 
end  their  great  battle." 

After  this  Davitt  returned  to  see  Egan  in  Paris, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Ireland.  His  desire  was  to 
found  a  Land  Nationalization  scheme  fur  England 
and  Ireland,  but  Mr.  Famell  would  not  consent. 
Thereupon  he  devised  the  National  League,  and 
persuaded  Mr.  Famell  to  join  it  on  a  platform  of 
peasant  proprietary.  This  was  accordingly  carried  ont 
at  a  Convention  in  Ireland  on  17tb  October,  1882. 

In  October  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Clan-na- 
Oael,  of  which  Alexander  SnlliVan  was  president. 
This  circular  clearly  pointed  to  the  use  of  dynamite. 
It  contains  the  following  passage  :  "  There  are  those 
who  carry  their  lives  intheirhands.and  whose  labours, 
if  at  any  moment  discovered,  would  lead  to  their 
destruction." 

On  3d  March,  1883,  Patrick  Egan  arrived  in 
America  from  Ireland,  and  went  at  once  to  the 
house  of  Alexander  Sullivan.  On  30th  March  the 
Clan-na-Gael  issued  a  circular,  in  which  is  the 
following    passage  : — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  S.O.'s  (senior 
guardians)  to  diligently  inquire, without  informing  the 
parties  or  any  one  else,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  men  best  fitted  for  private  work  of  a  confidential 
and  dangerous  character,  and  report  the  same  in  a 
list  made  out  or  furnished  for  that  purpose  to  '  Y, ' 
and  this  list  shall  be  made  out  at  such  stated  periods 
as  they  may  be  demanded.  .  .  .  When  possible 
and  practical,  and  the  same  can  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  work  of  the  organization,  it  is 
urged  that  the  open  organization  be  aided  as  far  as 
possible." 

About  this  time  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
Clan-na-6ael  to  its  members  to  attend  the  coming 
convention  of  the  Land  League  at  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  called  by  a  notice  signed  by  Patrick 
Egan,  of  the  National  League  of  Ireland,  James 
Mooney,  President  Irish  American  Land  League, 
and  Michael  Boland,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
seven. 

Three  distinct  conventions  were  summoned  at  Phila- 
delphia tor  the  same  date,  viz. ,theClan-na-Gael which 
met  in  secret,  the  Irish  Land  League  Convention  which 
met  on  25th  April,  and  the  Irish  American  National 
Convention  which  was  to  meet  on    the   following  day. 

That  the  important  questions  about  to  be  discussed 
at  these  conventions  were  known  in  Ireland  is  shown 
by  an  extractfrom  the  Nationoi  the  2l5t  April, 1883  :— 
"  Our  London  Letter. 

"  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  Mr.  Paroell's 
attending  the  forthcoming  Irish  Convention  at  Chicago 
(sic,  Philadelphia  ?)  was,  as  the  newspapers  state, 
considered  and  resolved  upon  by  a  meeting  of  his 
colleagues  a  few  daysago.  The  view  of  the  majority 
was  strongly  opposed  to  his  so  doing.  Weighty  reasons 
were  adduced  by  them  in  support  of  their  views  but 
reasons  were  also  given  on  the  other  side.  We  must 
all  hope  that  the  best  and  wisest  thing  has  been  done, 
but  if  a  newspaper  correspondent  may  express  an 
opinion  on  so  important  and  complicated  a  question, 
I  would  say  that  I  had  much  rather  the   decision  had 


gone  on  the  other  way.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention are  being  looked  forward  to  with  great 
interest  by  every  one  here.  It  is  said  that  the  plain 
issue  to  be  determined  there  is,  whether  or  not  the  use 
of  physical  force  of  all  kind— dynamite  included — 
may  not  properly  be  employed  by  the  Irish  people 
in  their  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  their  country 
from  British  rule.  To  take  the  aCSrmation  side  of  the 
discussion  would — putting  all  other  considerations  aside 
— hardly  be  a  safe  thing  for  any  one  who  would  con- 
template returning  to,  and  living  in  any  part  of  the 
so-called  United  Kingdom ,  least  of  all  would  it  be 
safe  for  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  argue  before 
an  Irish-American  audience,  that  the  use  of  force  by 
Ireland,  or  by  any  other  oppressed  nation  for  the 
recovery  of  its  liberties,    would  be  immoral." 

Secret  meetings  of  the  CIan-na-6aeI  were  held  on 
each  day  preceding  the  open  meetings  of.  the  con- 
vention. At  the  first  of  these  secret  meetings  Collins 
and  Domey  were  put  forward  as  candidates  for  the 
office  of  temporary  presiding  officer  at  the  con- 
vention. Collins  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  reported  that  he  had  offered  a  reward  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Phcanix  Park  .murderers.  Domey  was 
subsequently  elected  by  the  open  convention. 

On  25th  April,  1883,  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
Convention  was  opened  at  Philadelphia  by  James 
Mooney  its  president,  at  which  over  1,100  delegates 
were  present.  According  to  United  Ireland  of  5th 
May,  1883,  "  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  was  strongly 
represented."  Major  Le  Caron  attended  in  two  ca- 
pacities, viz.,  for  the  Braidwood  Land  League  Branch 
and  also  for  the  Emmet  Club  of  Braidwood,  a  branch 
of  the  Clan-na-6ael.  Patrick  Egan,  Brennan,  Frank 
Byrne  and  his  wife,  and  M.  Boytoa  were  present  at 
the  open  convention  and  Brennan  attended  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  was  resolved  that 
a  committee  should  be  formed  to  take  steps  to  merge 
the  old  Land  League  in  the  new  National  League 
and  a  cominittee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  devise 
means  for  carrying  this  ont.  The  committee  re- 
ported a  recommendation  that  the  delegates  of 
the  Irish  National  Land  League  should  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Irish-American  National  Conven- 
tion. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Brown  (Clan-na- 
Gael)  it  was  resolved  : — 

"  That  when  this  convention  adjourns,  it  be  to  meet 
with  the  convention  to-morrow,  and  that  the  chair- 
man appoint  a  committee  '  of  seven,  with  power  to 
declare  the  Land  League  adjourned  sine  die,  provided 
the  convention  to-morrow  complies  with  the  reports 
submitted  and  adopted  here  this  evening  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  submit  a  plan  of  reorganization." 
The  president  accordingly  nominated  the  com- 
mittee, on  plan  of  organization,  viz.  : — 

Andrew  Brown  (Clan-na-Gael). 

P.  A.  Collins. 

Rev.  P.  Cronin. 

M.  V.  Gannon  (Clan-na-Gael). 

Rev.  Ch.  O'Reilly. 

J.  F.  Armstrong  (Clan-na-Gael). 

Bev.  M,  J.  Doaey  (Glan-na-Gael). 
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On  {he  next  day,  26th  April,  the  "  Irish  National 
Convention  "  met.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Alex- 
ander Snllivan,  and  the  Kev.  George  Betts  read  the 
call.  Maurice  Domey  was  then  elected  chairman  on 
James  Mooney's  nomination.  These  four  persons  were 
all  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

The  following  cablegram  from  Mr.  Pamell,  M.P., 
to  James  Mooney,  was  read  to  the  Convention  ; — 

"  My  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative convention  of  Irish  American  opinion  ever 
assembled  being  impossible  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
my  remaining  here  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code  Bill, 
which  re-enacts  permanently  the  worst  provisions  of 
coercion,  and  which  if  passed  will  leave  constitu- 
tional movements  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  I 
wonld  ask  yon  to  lay  my  views  before  the  convention, 
I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your  platform  be  so 
framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  accept  help  from 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  offering  a  pretext 
to  the  British  Government  for  entirely  suppressing  the 
national  movement  in  Ireland.  In  this  way  only  can 
unity  of  movement  be  preserved'  both  in  Ireland  and 
America,  I  have  perfect  confidence  that  by  prudence, 
moderation,  and  firmness,  the  cause  of  Ireland  will 
continue  to  advance,  and  though  persecution  rests 
heavily  upon  us  at  present,  before  many  years  have 
passed  we  shall  have  achieved  those  great  objects  for 
which  through  many  centuries  our  race  has  struggled." 

The  next  step  was  to  restrict  discassiou  to  such 
propositions  as  should  be  brought  forward  by  the  cotn- 
mittee  on  resolations,  and  no  debate  was  to  take 
place  except  on  subjects  included  in  the  call  to  the 
convention.  This  placed  the  whole  proceedings  in  the 
power  of  the  commiirtee  on  resolutions  and  the  persons 
drafting  the  call. 

A  report  was  then  presented  from  the  committee  on 
plan  of  organization  above  referred  to,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  Irish  citizens  of  America  and  Canada 
should  sink  all  private  prejudices  and  creed  distinc- 
tions, and  band  themselves  together  with  the  name 
and  the  title  of  the  Irish  Naitonal  League  of. America, 
to  be  governed  by  a  president,  vice-president,  and  a 
national  council  consisting  of  a  member  from  each 
state  or  territory,  and  which  national  council  should 
appoint  out  of  its  number  an  executive  committee  of 
seven,  of  which  committee  the  president  should  be  cx- 
officio  chairman. 

Mr.  Alexander  Snllivan  (Clan-na-6ael),  John  Byrne, 
and  JohnJ.  Hynes  were  elected  respectively  president, 
vice-president,  and  secretary  of  the  Irish  National 
League  of  America. 

Ihe  executive  committee  of  seven  elected   were  : — 
Kev.  P.  A.  M'Kenna,  of  Massachusetts. 
D.  W.  B.  Wallace,  of  New  York. 
James  Reynolds,  of  Connecticut  (Clan-na-Gael).  - 
M.  V.  Gaimon,  of  Iowa  (Clan-na-Gael). 
Hon.  J.  G.Donnelly.of  Wisconsin  (Clan-na-Gael). 
John  F.  Armstrong,  of   Georgia  (Clan-na-Gael). 
Senator  James  G.  Fair,  of  Nevada. 

With  power  to  the  Council  of  seven  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies in  the  board  of  officers. 

The  Irish  National  Land  League  was  adjourned  sine 
die,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization. 


The  Irish  National  Convention  then  adjourned. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  Philad  elphia  Conv  ention 
of  April,  1883,  the  Land  League  of  America  ceased  to 
exist:  The  Irish  National  League  then  took  the  place 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  America,  and  by 
means  of  the  committee  of  seven  the  Clan-na-Gael  as 
had  been  advised  in  the  circular  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1883,  obtained  the  control  over  the  entire  Land  League 
movement  in  America,  and  thenceforward  retained  it. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  circular  of  congratulation 
issued  to  the  Clan-ua-Gael  by  the  president,  Alexander 
Sullivan,  in  which  he  recommended  the  members 
"  by  renewed  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  ruling  and  direct- 
ing organization  which  does  \is  work  patiently, 
silently,  unostentatiously,  by  determining  to  redouble 
your  efforts  for  its  careful  and  safe  extension,  to  let 
the  future  make  even  brighter  record  than  the  past." 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1883,  the  Executive  Body  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  issued  a  circular  to  its  members  pre- 
scribing rules  for  the  "perfect  security  of  the  interests 
of  the  organization,"  as  follows  : — 

"  Headquarters  F.C.,  V.C,  May  5,  1883. 

"  For  the  more  perfect  security  of  the  interests  of 
the  organization  the  following  rules  are  published, 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  S.G's  (senior  guardians), 
ofScers,  and  members  of  D's  (camps)  to  see  that  they 
are  rigidly    enforced  :— 

"1.  Hereafter  no  member  shall  by  interview  or  in 
any  manner  appear  in  the  public  press  speak  or 
write  to  any  one  not  a  member,  of  any  matter,  person, 
or  event  engaged  in  or  arrested  for  Jsji  (Irish)  revo- 
lutionary operations. 

"  2.  S.G.'s  shall,  in  their  sound  discretion,  or 
by  direction  of  F.C.,  have  power  to  publish  informa- 
tion calculated  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

"3.  D.'s  may,  when  it  is  deemed  prudent,  change 
their  present  names  and  locations  for  others  less  sus- 
picious, without  attracting  public  attention  to  the 
change. 

"  4.  No  person  who  is  not  a  member  for  at  least 
three  years,  and  whose  antecedents,  prudence,  and 
courage  is  not  fully  known,  shall  be  accepted  or  sent 
forward  for  any  work  of  a  revolutionary  character. 

"  5.  In  localities  favourable  to  the  work,  D.'s 
shall  institute  schools  for  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives and  other  warfare. 

"  6.  D.'s  shall  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
names,  photographs,  and  residence  of  detectives,  and 
keep  a  list  of  the  same. 

"7.  All  books  and  papers,  when  the  same  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  secured,  must  be  destroyed  or 
cancelled. 

"8.    It    is   made   the  duty  of    every  D.   to   utilize 
every    available    method    of     raising    funds    for    the 
Special   Fund,  by  pic-nics,  balls,   parties,   and  fairs, 
and   contributions  from  outside  confidential  sources, 
"Fraternally, 
"  The  F.C."  (Executive  Body). 

The  Nation  newspaper  of  Ireland  of  the  Zlst  April, 
1833,  cited  above,  had  pointed  otrt  the  questions  abouii 
tp  be  discussed  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  The 
Irishman,  on  12th  May,  1883,  gave  its  view  o£  the 
effect  of  that  convention. 

"  Look  at  the  Convention  held  in  PHladelphia. 
What  manifold  mischief,  the  rCariiainenli  of  the  Irish 
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Bace  in  Exile  will  work  here  at  home.  Our  conntry- 
men  in  America  are  accumulating  vast  wealth  and 
consolidating  immense  force,  and  for  what  object  ? 
We  can  hardly  venture  to  name  it. 

"  The  outcome  of  the  Convention  no  man  can 
accurately  forecast.  It  threatens  to  compass  an  end 
of  thrilling  interest  to  England.  From  .the  union  and 
resolve  and  determination  ofthe  Gael  in  the  American 
continent  there  is  no  prophesying  what  may  issue. 
In  the  hearts  of  those  15  or  20  millions  of  men  of 
Irish  blood  rankles  a  wound  which  refuses  to  be 
healed.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  they  say, with  dogged 
obstinacy,  but  toysy-turvy  here,  and  then  the  retreat 
.  of  the  English  garrison,  with  bag  and  baggage — if, 
mayhap,  the  latter  can  be  saved  in  the  pell-mell 
confusion  of  a  horrible  upheaval  and  universal  crash." 

On  the  14th  May  the  executive  conunittee  or  council 
of  the  Irish  National  League  of  'America  'met.  The 
persons  present  were  Alexander  Sullivan  (president), 
Eev.  Dr.  C.  O'Reilly  J.  J.  liynes,  and  Major  W.  B, 
Wallace,  Father  M'Kenna,  M.  V.  Gannon,  Jas.  Rey- 
nolds, J.  G.  Donnelly,  and  Patrick  Egan.  It  has 
been  proved  that  Alexander  Sullivan,  M.  V.  Gannon, 
James  Reynolds,  and  J.  G.  Donnelly  were  members 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  has  also  been  proved  that 
Patrick  Egan  became  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
at  some  date  prior  to  the  1st  of  .June,  1883.  An 
address  was  issued  which  was  designed  to  unite  the 
various  bodies  in  America  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
tho  common  cause.  It  contained  the  following 
passage  :  — 

"  In  compliance  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  us, 
we  request  alllrish-Americanbenevolent,  temperance, 
military,  literary,  social,  patriotic,  and  musical 
societies  represented  in  the  Convention  or  desirous  of 
afBliating  with  the  Irish  National  League  of  America 
immediately  to  send  to  the  secretary,  Room  5,  No. 8, 
Clark-street,  Chicago,  Ills.,  their  full  name,  with 
time  and  place  of  meeting,  the  name  and  correct 
post-office  address  of  their  respective  presidents  and 
secretaries,  that  they  may  be  supplied  with  the  plat- 
form rales  of  organization  ;and  literature  to  be  issued 
in  the  future,  by  means  of  which  the  closest  union 
between  this  country  and  Ireland  will  be  constantly 
maintained.  Each  society  will  continue  its  special 
work  under  ite  own  name,  bat  asmembers  of  the  Irish 
National  League  of    America  each  will  be  designated 

'  Branch  No.  '  in  the  order  in  whichthey  comply 

with  Section  XI.  of;  the  Plan  of  Organization." 

In  April,  1883,  explosions  took  place  in  London,  in 
one  of  which  (at  London-bridge)  Lomasney  is  supposed 
to  have  perished.  His  family  was  afterwards  supported 
by  the  Olan-na-Gael. 

On  June  11,3883,  Thomas  Gallagher  and  others  were 
tried  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Grove,  for  feloniously  compassing  and  in- 
tending to  depose  the  Queen  from  her  Imperial  Crown, 
for  intending  to  levy  war  upon  the  Queen,  and  for  in- 
tending to  intimidate  and  overawe  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  means  of  the  use  of  dynamite. 

On  September  16,  1883,  a  circular  was  issued  by 
Alexander  Sullivan  and  the  executive  of  the  Clan-na- 
Oael  to  its  membeis,  advocating  dynamite,  and  adrig- 


ing  the  punishment  of  traitors.  It  also  contained  the 
following  passages  : — 

"  Though  the  efforts  of  your  executive  have  not 
been  fully  realized,  or  rather,  indeed,  were  marred  by 
the  informer's  treason,  yet  those  brothers  (with  one 
solitary  exception)  intrusted  with  the  work  did  nobly, 
and  were  at  the  very  threshold  of  deeds  that 
would  have  startled  the  world,  and  put  the  fear 
of  the  organization  in  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  These 
brothers,  with  heroic  faith,  have  carried  your 
secrets  to  the  dungeon,  under  a  fate  and  torture 
worse  than  death.  They  did  nobly  ;  it  was  by  no 
fault  of  theirs  they  failed,  and  they  must  and  will 
be  enrolled  among  the  gallant  band  of  martyr  patriots, 
who  have  perpetuated  the  glorious  struggle  for  Jsjti 
[Irish]  independence.  They  paralyzed  the  haughty 
power  of  Fohmboe' [England],  thej  placed  Fohmboe 
[England]  under  the  bayonet  of  martial  law,  they 
brought  war  from  the  starving  and  crushed  people  of 
Jsfmboe  [Ireland]  to  the  Imperial  gates  of  Fohmboe 
[England]  ;  they  have  settled  the  legal  status  of  a 
new  mode  of  warfare.  By  a  selemn  decision  of  the 
highest  authority  in  Fohmboe  [England],  presided 
over  by  her  Chief  Justice,  we  have  compelled  her  to 
recognize  a  new  epoch  in  the  art  of  war.  Had  these 
men  invaded  Fohmboe  [England]  with  a  musket  they 
would  have  suffered  no  less."  (This  alludes  to  the 
trial  of  Gallagher  above-mentioned.) 

"  We  cannot  see  our  way  for  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Jsfmboe  [Ireland]  this  side  of  some  great  foreign 
war  with  Fohmboe  [England],  but  in  the  meantime 
we  shall  carry  on  an  incessant  and  persistent  warfare 
with  the  powers  of  Fohmboe  [England]  in  public  and 
in  secret.  .  .  .  You  will  note  with  pleasure  that 
the  informer  is  fore-doomed,  and  that  no  man  can 
betray  and  live.  No  hole  too  dark,  no  corner  of  the 
earth  too  obscure  or  too  far  to  hide  the  spy  and  the 
informer  from  the  avenging  arm  of  Jsjti  [Irish] 
nationality."  (James  Carey,  who  turned  informer  at 
the  Phcenix  Park  murder  trials,  had  just  previously 
been  shot  by  O'Donnell.) 

At  the  end  of  1883  the  Clan-na-Gael  became  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  one  retaining  the  old  name  of 
the  v. C,  or  United  Brotherhood,  the  other  and  the 
larger  body,  under  the  presidency  of  Alexander 
Sullivan,  adopting  the  initials  U.S.,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  branch  was  reduced  to  three,  known  as 
the  "  Triangle." 

A  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  of 
America  was  held  at  Boston  on  the  7thof  August,  1884. 
It  was  preceded  by  a  circular  issued  by  a  meeting  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael, arranging  forthe  electionof  as  many 
brothers  as  possible  as  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  any  resolutions  denouncing 
"  certain  kinds  of  warfare."  The  Rev.George  Betts 
was  the  presiding  officer  at, this  meeting, 

Mr.  Sexton,  M,P.,  and  Mr.  W,  Redmond,  M.P.,  were 
the  delegates  from  Ireland  to  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Sexton  says  that  "  a  great  many;  people  at  this  Con- 
vention   were  connected  with  the  extreme  section." 

James  Moouey  (Clan-na-Gael);  was  the  temporary 
presiding  officer,  and  M,  V.  Gannon  (Clan-na-Gael) 
the  permanent  presiding  officer  of  the  Convention,  and 
Patrick  Egan  (Clan-na-Gael)  was  elected  president 
of  the  Iiist)  National  {.leagne  of  Amecioa  after  Mr.  A, 
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Ballivanhaddeolinedthe  appointment, and  RogerWalsh 
was  appointed  secretary.  The  Convention  was  called 
to  order  by  AlesanSer  Sullivan,  president  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael. 

At  this  Convention  Mr.  W.  Eedmond,  M.P.,  made  a 
speech,  saying  : — "  We  will  wort  as  long  as  we  have 
lifefor  the  consmnmation  o(  that  object  for  which  oar 
fathers  worked  far  more  bitterly  than  we  may  be 
called  apon  to  work,  until  we  have  made  Ireland  a 
nation,  and  given  her  a  harp  without  a  crown." 

Mr.  Gannon  made  a  speech,  saying  that  he  would 
"not  go  round  with  lying  lips  apjologizing  for  any 
patriot  Irishman's  crime.  When  they  give  back 
Francis  Hynes  and  place  him  in  the  flesh;  when  they  re- 
store to' life  the  murdered  Irishmen  of  this  past  decade, 
then,  perhaps,  we  may  pass  by  on  the  other  side  and 
pretend  there  is  a  tear  in  our  eye  ;  but  until  then  it 
is  not  our  time  tor  crying." 

The  accounts  were  read,  and  among  them  appears 
the  sum  oi  $4,767  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund  started 
at  the  meeting  oi  the  executive  council  on  15th  April, 
1884.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  $17,517  for  the  Farnell 
testimonial. 

An  executive  committee  of  seven  was  then  appointed 
as  follows  : — 

M.  V.  Gannon,  of  Iowa  (Clan-na-Grael). 

Michael  Boland,  of  Colorada   (Clan-na-Gael). 

Timothy  Moroney,  of  Louisiana  (Clan-na-Gael). 

Thomas  Flatley,  of  Massachusetts. 

M.  B.  Holmes,  of  New  Jersey  (Clan-na-Gael). 

Hon.  J.  G.  Donnelly,  of  Wisconsin  (Clan-na-Gael). 

Hugh  J.  Carroll,  of  Rhode  Island  (Clan-na-Gael). 

For  two  years  no  further  open  convention  was  held, 
during  which  time  Alexander  Sullivan  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ;  and  Patrick  Egan,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  was  president  of  the 
Irish  National  League. 

In  the  summer  of  1885  it  was  proposed  to  increase 
the  Parliamentary  Fund,  and  the  Irish  National  League 
of  America  issued  a  circular  of  the  17th  June,  1885. 
appealing  for  funds  to  support  Mr.Pamell's  movement, 
The  circular  was  signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  president  ; 
CharlesG'Reilly, treasurer;  and  Roger  Walsh, secretary. 

On  the  25th  July,  1885,  the  Clan-na-Gael  also  issued 
a  circular  to  its  members  for  the  like  purpose. 

"Tothen.S., 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  public  events  of  the  past 
few  months  must  have  attracted  your  attention,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  say  we  feel  much  surprised  at  the 
failure  throughout  the  country  to  do  more  noticeable 
work  in  public  aSairs  in  response  to  the  news  received. 
Of  course,  we  refer  to  the  work  of  Pamell.  His  great 
work  of  driving  n  strong  Ministry  out  of  power  is  of 
service  in  an  immeasurable  degree  in  strengthening 
nationality,  and  in  securing  the  first  part  of  national 
rights. 

■'  His  action  without  one  word  from  us  should  have 
received  more  prompt  recognition  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  the  race  is 
united.  There  should  be  an  immediate  move  to  cause 
funds  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  League  in  this 
country.    There    in   not   a   camp   in  the  U.S.,  in  our 


judgment,  whose  members  cannot  cause  at  least  $100 
to  be  contributed  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
this  circular.  We  do  not  mean  that  out  members 
should  bear  this  burden,  or  that  they  shall  contribute 
this  money.  What  we  mean  is,  that  they  shall  put 
the  work  in  motion,  and  get  men  who  can  afford  it, 
and  who  don't  belong  to  the  U.S.,  to  contribute  to 
this  purpose. 

"  Each  camp  will  appoint  a  committee,  immediately 
upon  the  reading  of  this  circular,  to  collect  money  for 
theParliamentaryFund,  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  O'Reilly,  Detroit,  Michigan.  This  committee 
must  not,  and  indeed  should  not,  be  composed  solely  of 
our  members.  Suppose  the  town  is  of  such  size  that, 
five  would  be  an  ample  committee,  then  two  or  three 
members  could  add  two  or  three  outsiders  to  their 
number  and  start  a  collection.  Any  camp  that.has  a 
contingent  fund  can  vote  10  or  15  dollars  out  .of  that 
fund  to  enable  a  few  members  to  subscribe  in  their 
individual  names,  where  that  is  necessary  to  start  it. 
In  most  cases  it  will  be  better  to  flatter  some 
wealthy  leading  business  man  or  clergyman  by  getting 

him  to  head  the  list 

"  God  save  Ireland, 

"  The  Triangle." 

This  was  followed  by  a  circular  of  10th  November, 
1885  :— 

"  To    the    Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 

**  Brothers. — We  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
vigour  and  earnestness  with  which  you  put  into  opera- 
tion, north,  south,  east,  and  west,  in  city  and  in 
village,  the  movement  on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary 
Fund.  Even  those  whose  correspondence  at  first  in- 
dicated to  us  that  they  doubted  the  policy  of  the  order 
manfully  obeyed  it,  and  many  of  them  have  since 
written  to  us  frankly  saying  that  they  have  seen  its 
wisdom 

"  We  earnestly  urge  you  to  see  to  it  at  once,  that 
all  funds  subscribed  are  collected  and  forwarded  to  the 
Rev.  Chas.  O'Reilly,  D.D.,  St  Patrick's  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  so  that  the  reverend  treasurer  of  the 
League  in  America  can  remit  home  at  the  time  they 
stand  most  in  need  of  it.  It  is  directed  that  in  all 
cases  the  money  may  be  sent  through  Dr.  O'Reilly. 
The  next  public  duty  devolving  upon  us  will  be  the 
reorganization  of  branches  of  the  League,  and  the 
election  of  delegates  to  its  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  the  20th  January  next,  at  which 
Mr.  Pamell  will  be  present.  The  convention,  there- 
fore, must  be.  made  a  great  success.  It  would  be 
perilous  to  the  cause  to  have  any  failure  in  connexion 
with  the  visit  of  the  leader  of  the  public  movement. 

**  There  should  be  no  question  about  the  organization 
sending  to  Chicago  men  enough  to  control  the  conven- 
tion, so  that  its  utterances  shall  not  be  compromising 
or  uncertain. 

"  While  we  aid  and,  for  that  matter,  keep  alive  the 
public  movement,  we  must  see  that  it  is  not  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  a  half-hearted,  compromising,  or 
denationalized  movement.  It  must  be  held  up  to  the 
highest  notch  to  which  it  is  prudent  for  all  concerned 
to  hold  up  a  public  jfiovement. 

"  At  the  same  ti^e  we  can  and  should  aid  in  elect- 
ing a  i;easonable  jffercentage  of  the  delegates  from  men 
of  our  race  of  large  means  and  great  public  influence, 
men  whose  presence  will  aid  the  cause  so  that  the 
whole  burden  of  both  public  and  private  movements 
shall  not  all  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  same  body 
of  men.  Work  should  be  begun  at  once  to  reorganize 
the  branches  ot  the  League,  and  to  cause  them  to  remit 
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to  Dr. O'Reilly  the  dues  necessary  to  put  them  in  good 
standing,  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Chicago 
Convention.  Each  camp  is  directed  to  begin  this  work 
at  once,  and  to  prosecute  it  vigorously. 

"  It  may  be  proper  here  to  intimate  to  you  that  if 
our  firm  has  not  done  much  advertising  of  late,  it  is 
because  of  a  fixed  and  understood  policy,  and  is  not 
mere  accident.  We  have  deemed  it  wise,  in  view 
of  the  present  attitude  of  public  affairs,  to  keep  quiet 
and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Our  rivals  have 
not  been  hurting  our  business  much  of  late.  Whenever 
•  they  change  their  policy  and  hurt  our  trade  they  will 

hear  from  us.      '  A  word  to  the  wise.' 

"  Yours  fraternally, 

"  The  Triangle." 

Another  Clan-na-Gael  circular  to  its  camps  is  as 
follows  :  — 

"  18th  December,  1885. 

"  Brothers, — "  The  coming  convention  of  the  Irish 
National  League  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  January  will 
be  the  most  important  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  most 
representative  assembly  of  Irishmen  ever  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  convention 
will  be  able  to  make  the  demand  of  Mr.  Parnell  for 
an  Irish  Parliament  irresistible.  Your  long  persistent 
and  intelligent  co-operation  has  culminated  in  making 
this  demand  opportune  and  its  granting  inevitable. 
England  will,  however,  attempt  to  put  limitations  and 
restrictions  on  the  grant.  The  character  and  measure 
of  the  grant  is  to  be  determined  by  the  force  and 
power  of  your  demand.  With  an  intelligent, persistent, 
and  unyielding  body,  embracing  a  united  race,  at  his 
back,  the  demands  of  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  at  least 
substantially  complied  with.  With  a  feeble  and 
divided  body  of  supporters  the  enemy  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  weakness,  and  grant  accord- 
ingly. The  language  of  the  convention  must  be 
forcible  and  emphatic.  While  our  objects  lie  far 
beyond  what  may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  a 
National  Parliament  is  an  object  which  we  are  bound 
to  attain  by  any  means  offered. 

"  The  achievement  of  a  National  Parliament  gives 
us  a  footing  npon  Irish  soil  ;  it  gives  us  the  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  a  government  de  facto  at  the 
very  commencement  .of  the  Irish  struggle.  It  places 
the  government  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  our  friends 
and  brothers.  It  removes  the  Castle's  rings,  and  gives 
lis  what  we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of  an  armed 
revolution. 

"  From  this  standpoint  the  restoration  of  Parliament 
is  part  of  our  programme.  When  that  is  attained,  if 
agitation  will  not  go  further,  we  will  still  go  on  with 
our  forces  unimpaired  and  strengthened.  We  therefore 
deem  it  advisable  that  you  secure  the  election  of  as 
many  delegates  as  is  practicable  or  possible  to  the 
Convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  to  be  held  in 
Chicago." 

Another  circular  of  the  23d  December,  1885,  con- 
tains this  passage  : — 

"  The  operations  so  far  conducted  have  compelled 
the  enemy  to  recognize  the  constitutional  party,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  reap  the  benefits  and 
results  of  the  heroic  work  of  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
The  work  of  organization  is  being  pushed  in  every 
possible  direction,  but  we  call  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  to  the  importance  of  organizing  new  camps  in 
every  town  and  city  in  their  vicinity.  The  creation 
o£  new  camps  is  even  of  greater  importance   than  the 


bringing  into  the  organization  of  a  like  number  of 
members  to  flU  the  old  camps.  A  new  camp  forms  a 
nucleus  for  the  organization  of  resources  in  each 
neighbourhood,  gives  us  reliable  and  active  agencies 
at  new  paints,  and  extends  the  U.S.  in  new  localities. 
We  expect  to  resume  active  operations  after  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  con-stitutional  party  are 
passed.  We  have  purposely  and  advisedly  abstained 
from  doing  anything  likely  to  embarrass  them  during 
the  crisis  of  the  elections.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
during  these  operations  members  will  abstain  from 
making  inquiries  or  discussing  the  subject  in  any 
manner,  for  we  cannot  say  when  we  undertake  to 
answer  members,  but  that  at  the  same  time  we  are 
answering  the  inquiries  of  our  enemy,  furnishing  im- 
portant information,  and  giving  important  clues  to 
detect  and  suppress  our  work.  The  mystery  of  un- 
known power  striking  in  the  dark,  always  able  to 
evade  detection,  is  far  more  terrible  than  the  damage 
inflicted.  We  caution  you,  therefore,  above  all  things 
to  be  silent,  but  if  compelled  to  speak,  disavow  all 
knowledge,  or,  better  still,  mislead  all  inquirers.  In 
the  meantime  we  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  faith. 

"  Fraternally, 

"  The  Triangle." 

On  the  16th  August,  1886,  a  Convention  of  the 
National  League  of  America  was  held  at  Chicago. 

On  July  2'lth  the  Olan-na-Gael  had  sent  the  follow-" 
ing  circular  to  its  camps  : — 

"  Private.  "  July  24,  1886. 

"  The  senior  guardian  of  each  camp  is  most  urgently 
requested    to    secure    proxies   for  all   branches  of  the 
National    League    in    his    vicinity  that  cannot  send  a 
delegate    to    the    coming    convention    of  the    League 
at    Chicago,    and    immediately    forward  said  proxy  or 
proxies  to  Patrick  Egan,  Esq.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
"  Fraternally, 
"  The  Triangle, 
"  By  the  Secretary." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  League  of  America,  was  intrusted 
with  the  proxies  obtained  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

Shortly  before  the  convention  a  meeting  of  the  Clau- 
na-Gael  took  place  at  Pittsburg.  It  was  resolved 
that  "  we  maintain  the  same  relations  in  the  future 
to  open  societies  working  for  the  same  purposes  as 
ourselves  that  we  have  in  the  past."  "  That  the 
name  Clan-na-Gael  be  no  longer  used." 

Before  the  Chicago  Convention,  meetings  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  were  held  as  before,  and  the  nominees 
for  ofiice  there  chosen  were  elected  in  the  National 
League  Convention.  The  meeting  of  this  convention 
was  preceded  by  one  at  Ogden  Grove,  at  which 
Finnerty  made  a  violent  speech.  Mr.  Davitt,  who 
was  present,  said  he  believed  that  "  we  in  Ireland 
can  work  out  the  destiny  of  our  country,  vindicate 
Irish  national  sentiment,  realize  Irish  patriotic 
aspirations,  without  the  aid  of  dynamite  or  any  policy 
of  that  kind." 

The  Parnellite  delegates  to  the  convention  were 
Messrs.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  J.  Redmond,  M.P.,  and 
Deasy,  M.P. 


Thb  Chicago 
Convention, 
1886. 
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The  night  before  the  convention  there  was  a  meeting 
between  Messrs.  Daviit,  O'Brien,  KedmoEd,  Bgan, 
Sullivan,  and  Ford. 

The  National  League  Convention  was  called  to  order 
hy  P.  Egau  (president).  Over  a  thousand  delegates 
attended.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
giving  the  president  of  the  National  League  the  power 
of  selecting  the  seven  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The   committee   on  finance  submitted  a  report  show- 
ing the  following  balance  sheet  for  two  years  : — 
PARLIAMENTARr  FtTND. 

Cash   on   hand   reported  to  Boston  Con- 
vention       $4,739 

Cash  received  at  Boston  Convention       ...       1,111 

Interest  on  deposit      175 

Beceipts  from  all  other  sources    ...        ...   314,257 


Total  

Transmitted  to  C.  S.  Parnell  and  trastees 


.$320,282 


of  the  Parliamentary  Fond 


314,452 


Balance  on  hand  $5,830 

League  Fund. 
Total         $37,138 

EXPENDITUKK. 

Total  $21,082 

It  has  been  proved  that  out  of  the  $314,452  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  trustees  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Fund  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
received  in  the  year  1886  £7,556,  and  in  1887 
£10,500. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  proves  that  the 
Irish  National  League  of  America  has  been  since  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  April  25,  1883,  directed 
by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  a  body  actively  engaged  in 
promoting  the  use  of  dynamite  for  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property  in  England.  It  has  been  further 
proved  that  while  the  Clan-na-Gael  controlled  and 
directed  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  the 
two  organizations  concurrently  collected  sums  amount-, 
ing  to  more  than  £60,000  for  a  fund  called  the 
Parliamentary  Fund,  out  of  which  payments  have 
'  been  made  to  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  amount- 
ing in  the  year  1886  to  £7,556,  and  in  1887  to 
£10,500.  It  has  not,  however,  been  proved  that 
Mr.  Parnell  or  any  of  the  respondents  knew  that 
the  Clan-na-Gael  had  obtained  the  control  over  the 
Irish  National  League  of  America,  or  was  collecting 
money  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  and  the  circulars 
of  that  body  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  Le  Caronshow 
that  their  operations  were  secret.  But  though  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other 
respondents  knew  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  controlled 
the  League  or  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  col- 
lecting money  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  invited  and  obtained  the  assist- 
ance and  'co-operation  of  the  physical  force  party  in 
America,  including  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  that  assistance  abstained  from  repudiating  or 
condemning  the  action  of  that  party.    It  has  also  been 


proved  that  the  respondents  invited  the  assistance  and 
co-operation,  and  accepted  subscriptions, 'from  Patrick 
Ford,  a  known  advocate  of  crime  and  the  use  of 
dynamite. 

It  was  agreed  between  counsel  for  the  accusers  and 
the  respondents  that  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  the 
money  paid  to  them  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Fund 
should  not  be  disclosed,  and  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  prosecute  our  inquiries  further  on  this 
subject. 

We  have  now  pursued  our  inquiry  over  a  sufficiently  CONCLUSIONS. 
extended  period  to  enable  us  to  report  upon  the 
several  charges  and  allegations  which  have  been  made 
against  the  respondents,  and  we  have  indicated  in  the 
course  of  this  statement  our  findings  uponthese  charges 
and  allegations,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  repeat 
seriatim  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  upon  the 
issues  which  have  been  raised  for  our   consideration. 

I.  We  find  that  the  respondent  members  of  Parlia- 
ment collectively  were  not  members  of  a  conspiracy 
having  for  its  object  to  establish  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  but  we  find  that  some  of  them 
together  with  Mr.  Davitt,  established  and  joined  in 
the  Land  League  organization  with  the  intention  by 
its  means  to  bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of 
Ireland  as  a  separate  nation.  The  names  of  those  re- 
spondents are  set  out  on  a  previous  page. 

II.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  by  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation 
to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  payment 
of  agricultural  rents,  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing 
and  expelling  from  the  country  the  Irish  landlords 
who  were  styled  the  "  English  Garrison." 

III.  We  find  that  the  charge  that  "  when  on  certain 
occasions  they  thought  it  politic  to  denounce,  and  did 
denounce  certain  crimes  in  public  they  afterwards  led 
their  supporters  to  believe  such  denunciations  were  not 
sincere  "  is  not  established.  We  entirely  acquit  Mr. 
Parnell  and  the  other  respondents  of  the  charge  of  in- 
sincerity in  their  denunciation  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  and  find  that  the  "  facsimile  "  letter  on 
which  this  charge  was  chiefly  based  as  against  Mr. 
Parnell  is  a  forgery. 

IV.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  disseminate 
the  Irish  World  and  other  newspapers  tending  to  in- 
cite to  sedition  and  the  commission  of  other  crime. 

V.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  not  directly  in- 
cite persons  to  the  commission  of  crime  other  than 
intimidation,  but  that  they  did  incite  to  intimidation, 
and  thatltho  consequence  of  that  incitement  was  that 
crime  and  outrage  were  committed  by  the  persons  in- 
cited. We  find  that  it  has  not  been  prc^ved  that  the  re- 
spondents made  payments  for  the  purpose  of  inciting 
persons  to  commit  crime. 

^ VI.  We  find  as',  to  the  allegation  that  the  respond- 
ents did  nothing  to  prevent  crime  and  expressed  no 
bond  fide  disapproval,  that  some  of  the  respondents, 
and  in  particular  Mr,  Davitt,  did  express  land  Me 
disapproval  of  crime  and  outrage,  but  that  the  re- 
spondents did  not  denounce  the  system  of  intimidation 
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"which  led  to  crime  and  oatrage,  but  persisted  in  it 
with  knowledge  of  its  effect. 

VI I .  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  defend  persons 
charged  with  agrarian  crime,  and  supported  their 
lamilies,  bat  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  they  sub- 
scribed to  testimonials  for,  or  were  intimately  associa- 
ted with,  notorious  criminals,  or  that  they  made  pay- 
ments to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from  justice. 

VIII.  We  find,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  re- 
spondents made  payments  to  compensate  persons  who 
lad  been  injured  in  the  commission  of  crime,  that 
they  did  make  such  payments. 

IX.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the  respondents  invited 
"the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  and  accepted  sub- 
scriptions of  money  from  known  advocates  of  crime 
and  the  use  of  djnamite,  we    find  that  the  respondents 

■did  invite  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  and 
accepted  subscriptions  of  money  from  Patrick  Ford,  a 
known  advocate  of  crime  and  the  use  of  dynamite. 
Taut  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  respondents 
■or  any  of  them  knew  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  controlled 
the  League  or  was  collecting  money  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary Fund.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  refpond- 
ents  invited  and  obtained  the  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Physical  Force  Party  in  America,  including 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  in  order  to  obtain  that  assist- 
ance, abstained  from  repudiating  or  condemning  the 
.action  of  that  party. 

There  remain  three  specific  charges  against  Mr.  Par- 
-nell,  namely: — 

(a)  "That  at  the  time  of  the  Kilmainham  negotia- 
"tions  Mr.  Parnell  knew  that  Sheridan  and  Boyton  hjid 
been' organizing  outrage,  and  therefore  wished  to  use 
"them  to  put    down  outrage." 

We  find  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proved. 

(6)  "  That  Mr.  Parnell  was  intimate  with  the  lead- 
ing Invincibles,  that  he  probably  learned  from  them 
what  they  were  about  when  he  was  released  on  parole 
in  April,  1882,  and  that  he  recognized  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  as  their  handiwork." 

We  find  that  there  is  no  foundation  for    this   charge. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Invincibles  were 
■not  a  branch  of  the  Land  League. 

(c)  "  That  Mr.  Parnell  on  23d  January,  1883,  by  an 
opportune  remittance  enabled  F.  Byrne  to  escape  from 
justice  to  France." 


We  find  that  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  make  any  remit- 
tance to  enable  F.  Byrne  to  escape  from  justice. 

The  two  special  charges  against  Mr.  Davitt — viz.  : 
— (a)  **  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion, and  convicted  as  such,  and  that  he  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League  with  money  which 
had  been  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  and 
crime  ;"  (6)  "  That  he  was  in  close  and  intimate 
association  with  the  party  of  violence  in  America, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
alliance  between  that  party  and  the  Parnellite  and 
Home  Kule  party  in  America  ;"  are  based  on  pas- 
sages in  The  Times  leading  articles  of  the  7th  and 
14th  March,  1887.  **  The  new  movement  was  appro- 
priately started  by  Fenians  out  of  Fenian  funds  ;  its 
'  father  '  is  Michael  Davitt,  a  convicted  Fenian." 
"  That  Mr.  Pamell's  '  constitutional  organization  ' 
was  planned  by  Fenian  brains,  founded  on  a  Fenian 
loan,  and  reared  by  Fenian  hands." 

"  We  have  shown  in  the  course  of  the  report  that  Mr. 
Davitt  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organization,  and 
convicted  as  such,  and  that  he  received  money  from  a 
fund  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  pmT>oseof  out- 
rage and  crime — viz.,  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  It  was 
not,  however,  for  the  formation  of  the  Land  League 
itself,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  agitation  which 
led  up  to  it.  We  have  also  shown  that  Mr.  Davitt 
returned  the  money  out  of  his  own  resources. 

With  regard  to  the  further  allegation  that  he  was  in 
close  and  intimate  association  with  the  party  of 
violence  in  America,  and  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  alliance  between  that  party  and 
the  Parnellite  and  Home  Rule  party  in  America,  we 
find  that  he  was  in  such  close  and  intimate  association 
for  tUte  purpose  of  bringing  about,  and  that  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  alliance 
referred  to. 

All  which  we  humbly  report  to  your  Majesty. 

James  Hannbn. 

John  C.  Day. 

Archibald  L.  Smith. 
Henky  Hakdikge  Cunynghamk,  Secretary. 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  13th  February,  1890. 


Beport  of  the  Judges. 
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